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COMPLETE LIBRARY OF GRAMMATIC AL KN OWLEDGE. 


| CONTAINING 
A FULL AND COPIOUS EXPLANATION 


oF ALL THE 


WORDS .1n H E 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Together with their various Significations, viz. 


1. The Words, their Definition, and the various 
$enſes in which they are uſed, ſupported by Authorities. 
„ 2. Initial Letters, to denote the * of 9 to 
which every Word belongs. 

3. The true Pronunciation aſcertained. and pointed 
gut, by being properly accented, 

4 A phical Deſcription of the Empires, King- 
doms, Cities, Le. © in the four Quiarters of the World. 

5. A full, accurate, and particular Deſcription of 
the Counties, Cities, and Pw Tewns in England 
and Wales, 1 


0 


6. The Lives of the moſt eminent Perſ es which 
= d hag#produced, can no where be introduced 
more propriety than in an Ex Ts Dictionary ; 

— have, therefore, enriched our Performance with 
the entertaining and inſtructire Memoirs of the möſt 
— Characters in the Britiſh Annals, whether - 
Poets, Stateſmen, Admirals, Generals or Divines.. 


* or a Regiſter of every remarkable 


M or the fabulous of 
3 * N the 


To which „ | | . 


A copious Grammar of the Engliſh Language. | 
The Whole containing every Thing that is valuable in all the _ 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
And other Grammatical Productions extant. 


Carefully collected and digeſted, fo that the Poſſeſſors of this Work may - obraia any 
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rowed from that of the Romans, who 
I likewiſe formed it from the Gamma of the 
Greeks, as may be eaſily perceived from conſulting 
the manuſcripts in that language, and by conſidering 
the form of the Gothic and Saxon capitals; the 
Greeks. likewife are ſuppoſed to have. borrowed the 
form of the Gamma, r, from the 3, Ghimel, of the 
Hebrews, which being turned the contrary way will 
eaſily ſhow that this conjecture has ſome little degree 
of probability. The letter G has two ſounds, one 
of which is Called hard, becauſe formed by a hard 
preſſure of the tongue againſt the upper gums ; this 
| ſound it retains, before a, o, u, I, as gat, al | gull, glaſs, 
groſs Te other ſound, which is termed ſoft, fe- 


fembles the ſound of the J, and is commonly, though 


not always, found before e or i, as in gefure and 
fo: Before * at the end of a word it is not ſounded, 
t ſerves only to lengthen the vowel, which comes 
hefore it, according to the French, from whence 
theſe words are derived, as condign, malign, reign, 
which are pronounced condine, maline, rein. It is. 
often ſilent before h in the middle of words, as in 
might, which is ſounded mite, In muſic, G is the 
ehatacter, or mark, of the treble cleff; and, from 
Its ing. one at the head, or marking the firſt 
ſound. in Guido's ſcale, the whole ſcale took the 
name Gamut. „„ : 
To GAB'BLE, V. N. (gabbare, Ital) to make an 


inarticulate noiſe. To prate loudly without ſenſe ' 


or meani 


| Boiſe. Loud talk without ſenſe or meaning. 
GAB'BLER, S. a prater, or talkative perſon. 


GA'BEL, S. (gabelle, Fr.) among the French, a | 


duty or tax upon falt. Any tax, or exciſe, The 
gabelt of Naples are very high on oil, wine and. to- 
dero Abbie. OO ui LW 

GA'BION, 8. (Fr.) a wicker baſket filed with 


* 


uye ſeventh letter and the fifth conſonant, 
(7 of the Enyliſh alphabet. Its form is bor- 


earth, ſerving as a defence from the enemy's fire 3 
uſed in batteries to fcreen the engineers. 


roof of a building. 


to the top of the roof. 

Ab, S.(gad, Sax. gaddur, Iſl.) a wedge or ingot 
of ſteel. „ Flemiſh ſteel is brought — ſome in bars 
and ſome in gads.” Moxon.. 
without any ſettled purpoſe, n call, or va- 
luable buſineſs. : 5 

SGAD' DER, S. one who rambles about, or goes 
much abroad without any call, or buſineſs. 


neceſſity or fitted purpoſe. TRY 
G45 DIN GLY, Adv. in a rambling or roving 


manner, 


called likewiſe a breeſe, and gad-bee. 
- GAF'FER, S. (gefeder, Sax. a father-in-law) 3 
word of reſpe formerly ; but now made uſe of only 


on Gaffer Treadwel! told us by the bye.” Gar. 

| of ſteel, put on a cock's legs, inſtead of his natural 
ones, when he is to fight. A contrivance made of 
ſteel to bend croſs bows with, 3 


and binder a perſon. from ſpeaking. 


4 


* 


J. as a. pledge or ſecurity. To meaſure or find the con- 
tents. of any veſſel.” In the laſt ſenſe more properly 
| written gauge, * 


GA BLE, S. (gable, Fr. gable, Il.) the floping 
| The gable-end, in building, is 
the upright, triangular end of a houſe from the eaves 


To GAD, V. N. (gadaw, Brit.) to ramble about | 


GAD'/DING, Part, rambling about without any | 
GAD/FLY, S. a troubleſome, large flinging fly z 


as 4 term of familiarity to an old country fellow. 


F'FELS, S. (gafelucas, Sax.) artificial ſpurs, 


To GAG, V. N. (gagbel, Belg.) to force ſome» 
thing in the mouth. that may keep the jaws diſtended, 


SAG, 8. ſomething put into the mouth which | 


: GAB'BLE, S. an inarticulate ar onint igible | binders a perſon from eating or ſpeaking. 
| GA'GE, S. (Fr.) ſomething given. as a ſecurity, 


a pledge. | | "Tags 
_ To GA'GE, v. A. (gage, Fr.) to wager; to. 
' give or place in truſt as part of a, wager. - * 


give 


„ i 


2 —— r 2 OE 
To GAG'GLE, V. N. (gagen, Belg.) to make a 


noiſe like a gooſe, or like one who is gagged, 


GAVETY, S. ſee GAYETY. 

GAL LV, Adj. with cheerful ſprightlineſs. Splen- 
didly ; pompouſly; with great ſhow, applied to dreſs. 

GAIN, S. (Er.) profit or advantage flowing as a 
canſequence from any undertaking, 7 ' 
or mere lucrative and mercenary views. 
a ſelfiſh, deſigning, or unlawful advantage, Over- 
plus in the balance of an account, or more than a 
thing coſt, oppoſed to Jols. . 

To GAIN)”, V. A. (gagner, Fr.) to obtain as a 
profit or advantage. To receive for a thing above 


what it colt, To have the overplus on a compariſon, 


Jo attain, obtain, or acquire, * He gained a thou- 
ſind pounds a year,” Io obtain as an increaſe or 
addition to any thing allotted, To win. To draw 
öder to any intereſt or party. To reach or attain in 
walking or travelling. To gait over, to draw from 
an oppoſite intereſt or party. Neuterly, to encroach, 
to advance, or come forward by degrees. 


'Over ; to get ground; to prevail againſt ; to obtain 
an influence over a perſon. To grow rich. To 
have an advantage; to be advanced with reſpect to 
riches and affluence. | 


GAIN'ER, S. one who ſells for more than he 


buys. One who receives a profit or 2 | 
GAIN'FUL, Adj. that by which a perſon may 


be enriched ; profitable; advantageous. Lucrative ; | 


roductive of money. 


GAIN FULLVY, Adv. in a profitable or advans 


tageous manner. 


| GAIN'FULNESS, 8. the quality of enriching, 


or increaſing advantages. | | 
_ GAIN'LESS, Adj, unprofitable ; producing nei - 
ther profit nor advantage. 


' GAIN'LESSNESS, Adv. unprofitableneſs; want 
'of ry advantage, | 


AIN'LY, Adv, handily ; dextrous and ready 


| 'SAY,V. A. to contradict, ** Speeches 
Which gainſay ont enother,” To deny, or ſpeak 
againſt a thing. 


in performi 
To GAl 


% Impudence to gainfay what they 
did.“ SHAK, | | | 
GAINSAY'ER, S. an opponent, adverſary, or 


one who writes or ſpeaks againſt the opinions of an- 


other. | 
 GAINSBOROUGH, S. a large, well-built town 
'of Lincolnſhire on the Frent, It has a market on 
Tueſdays, and two fairs, on Eaſter-Tueſday and 
O ober 20, for cattle and all forts of ſhup-goods. 
Here are ſeveral meeting-bouſes for diſſenters. The 
Danes landed at this place, when they came up the 
Treat, which tiver brings up ſhips of burthen with 
the tide, thuugh 40 miles from the Humber by water. 


The town lies ſixteen miles from Lincoln, and 148 


FITS 


rom London, It gives the title of earl to the Noel 
ily. | 


— 


ntereſt, lucre, 
After make, 


Figura- 
_ tively, uſed with on or en, to obtain an advantage 
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GATVRISH, Adj. (gear/ian, Sax.) gaudy ; ſhowy; 
fine, or bright. ** Hide me from day's gairiſb eye.” 
MiLT. Exceſſively gay, or flighty, 'apphied to the 
mind. Makes the mind looſe and gairifh,” 
SOUTH. | 3 
GAIRISHNESS, 8. finery, or flaunting gau - 


dineſs, applied to dreſs. Flighty, or extravagant 


joy or gaiety. Let your hope be without vagityy 
or gairiſhneſs of ſ;1tit.” TAyYLoR, .. 
Gl“ T, S. (Scot. gat, Belg.) the manner or 
air of walking, Away. Addreſs thy gait unto 
her.” SHAK. | 
GA'LANGAL, S. (galange, Fr.) a medicinal 


| Foot of which there are two ſpecies, the leſs and 


the larger. The former of which is brought from 
China, and the larger from Java. The ſmall fort 
is eſteemed a ſtomachic, and is an ingredient in al- 


moſt all family bitters. 


GA'LAXY, S. (galaxie, Fr. za, Gr.) the 
milky. way; or that part of the ſky which appears 
with a ſtieam of light; ſuppoſed dy modern aitres 


| nomers to be occaſioned by a profuſion of ſtars. 


GA'LBANUM, S. (Lat. and Sax.) a ſubſtance 


of a middle nature between a gum and a reſin, 


being inflammable like the latter, and ſoluble in 
water like the former, but will not diflo]ve in, oil, 
as pure reſins do, It is the produce of an umbel- 
liferous plant, frequenily in Ferit les virtues are 
,— in aſthmas, coughs, and hyſteric com- 
plaints. | TIN 

GA'LE, S. (gabling, Teut.) a current of air, 
or a continual and gentle blaſt of wind. * 

GA'LEAS, or GA'LEASSE, S. (galeaſſe, Fr.) 
a large low built vellc] ufing both fails and oars, 
being the largeſt veſſel which is rowed, It may 
carry twenty guns, and has a ſtern capable of lodg-' ' 
ing a great number of mufqueteers. It has a main, 
mizen-maſt and bowſprit, and thirty-two. benches 


for rowers, each of which contains fix ſlaves. They 
are at preſent uſed only by the Venetians, 


GA'LEATED, Adj. (galearus, Lat.) covered 
with, an helmet, or with ſomething reſembling an. 
helmet. A galeated echinus.“ Woopw, Ia 
botany, applied to ſuch plants as bear a flower re- 
a helmet. | 6 TG | 

GA'LIOT, S. (galliotte, Fr.) a ſmall galley, 
or a brigantine, built very flight and fit for 
chace, carrying one maſt, and two or three pater- 
raroes. It can both ſail and row, has from ten 
to twenty ſeats for the rawers, with one man to 
each oar, 1 I Eo 0 — 

GALL”, S. (geala, Sax. galle, Belg.) a yellow 
juice, ſecreted from the blood, in the glands of. 
the liver, and lodged in a particular reſervoir, 
called the gall-bladder. The vulgar opinion of its 
bitterneſs is an error, Dr. Harvey aſſerting that 
nothing can taſte ſweeter, Figuratively any thing 
extremely bitter. Rancour, or malignity, ef 
to the temper of the mind. A ſore or hurt 2 : 
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ſioned by ' fretting 'or rubbing off the kin. In 
natural hiſtory, exereſcencies produced on various 
trees, by being wounded by an infect of the fly 
kind; after 'which i the” lacerited veſſels form a 
| ody caſe, about the hole, which: is 


turnopt or woody caſty © | hole, which 
called 2 gdhur{ and is ufed in making inks in 


Y 


| 


4 


low built veſſel going both with oars and ſails, ha- 
ving two maſts and two, latin or ſquare ſails. It is 
uſually from, twenty to twenty-two fathoms long, 
three broad and one deep. Figuratively uſed to 


imply a ftate of extreme miſery, alluding to the 


condition of the ſlaves by whom theſe veſſels are 


dying and dreffing” leather, and in medicine. navigated, | | 

To GALL, V. A. (galer, Fr.) to hurt or make GALLEY-SLA'VE, S. a perſon condemned; 

ſore by rubbing off the ſkin, Figuratively, to im- | for ſome crime, to row in the gallies. 5 

pair; or wear away. My ſtate being gad with GAL'LICISM, 8. ien Fr. of gallicus, 

my expence.“ SHAK.. To vex; to fret ; to teaze. | Lat. French) a manner of expreflion peculiar to the 
4 Nothing but it pleaſethithe better, if it galleth | French language. perk n I = 
them.” Hook ER. To harraſs; to diſturb, to mil- GAL'LIGASEINS, S. a large, open, or trunk 


chief. We uſed to gal them with our bows.” 
Apis. Neuterly, to fret; to be uneaſy. Galling 
at this gentleman.” 8H. 9 4 
GAL'LANT, Adj, (galant, Fr. galante, Ital.) 
gay; ſhowy, or | magnificent, applied to dreſs. 


4 


hoſe. A pair of breeches. My galligaſtint that 
have long withſtood, c.“ PnIIIrs. | 
GALLIMA'FIA, S. (gallimathias, Fr.) a dark 
perplexed diſcourſe, wherein words and things are 
ſo huddled together, as to make a confuſed and unin- 


rave, high ſpirited courageous, applied to the | telligible jargon. ' Nonſenſe. a | $4 
mind, * Hombrdus'or-incined to courtſhip, ' * Þ| © ' GALLIMAU'FRY, 8. 3 Fr.) in its 
GAL'LANT, S. à gay, Tprightly, - airy. and | primary ſenſe, a hoch poch, hath, or ragout of 


. *courageous perſon. One who courts a- woman in 
order to make her his wiſe, A perſon who keeps 


company with a proſtitute ; or one who ſtrives to 


accentèd ow the laft ſyllable. 
SAL'LANTLVY, Adv, in a g 


plied to dreſs. 
manner. | | 1 5 

GAL LANTRV, 8. (gallanterie, Fr.) ſplen- 
dour, grandeur, or oſtentatious finery, applied to 
dreſs. Bravery ; nobleneſs'; genetoſity, applied to 
"the mind. + Courtſhip); elegant and refined addreſs 
to women. Vicious love; zmorouſneſs. 
SGAL'LEON, S. (pronounced gallbon of galion, 
Fr.) a large ſhip with four or five decks. Now 
applied to thoſe ſhips which the Spaniards employ 


in the commerce they carry on between Mexico and | 


Peruf” 7 5c & TURN ee 
 GAL'LERY, S. (galleria, Ital.) a little ifle or 
walk in a houſe above ſtairs, ſerving as'/a' common 
paſſage to ſeveral tooms placed in a line or row. 
Likewiſe a covered place in a houſe, much longer 


applies o 


| 


„ 


debauch à perſon. In all fenſes but the firſt it is | 

 . 10.) © the auch dr 
n gay or ſprightly. 
manner. In a' ſhowy, or ſplendid manner, ap- 
In a brave, noble, ot courageous [ 


L 


4 


| 


To GAL/LOP, V. N. 6g 


N 
2 


ſeveral ſorts of broken meat. Figuratively, any in- 
conſiſtent and ridiculous medley, A woman, who 
has few perſonal charms. ** He loves the gallimau> 
fry friend.” Stax. The laſt ſenſe is peculiar to 


8. 2 pot made of clay glazed, 
commonly uſed to put medi- 


* * 


- GAL'LIPOT, 
ſometimes painted, 
eines in. | 1 
* *GAL'LON, 8. (gals, or galle, low Lat.) a 
liquid meaſure, containing 4 quarts ; that for wine 
contains 231 cubic inches, that for ale or beer 232, 
and that for grain 272. - e TEL FLLS >, 

ALC. ON,, S. (galon, Fr.) a kind of cloſe . 


gold, ſilver, or ſilk lace. - 


er, Fr.) to move 
forwards very quick, the two forefeet being raiſed 
-almoſt at the ſame time, and when they are juſt 
going to touch i again, the two hind 
ſeet are lifted up in the ſame manner, To 
move on horſeback by reaches and leaps. Figu- 
'ratively, to move very faſt, 4 BE | 
SAL LO, S. che ſwifteſt natural pace of a 
-horſe, performed by reaches and leaps. 


than broad, placed in the wings of a build- 
ing, ſometimes embelliſhed with pictures, and ſer- 
ving to walk in. The ſeats in à playhouſe above 
the boxes: In fortification, a covered walk or paſ- 
ſage made acroſs' the ditch of a town beſieged, with 

© timbers faſtened on the ground and planked over; 
The gallery of a mine, is the branch, or that narrow 
paſſage under ground, which leads to a mine carry- 
ing on under any work deſigned to be blown up. 
In a ſhip, a balcony on the ſtern, without board, 
to Which there is a paſſage from the great cabin. 
SaAELETTTLE, 8. (gleye, Belg.) 4 fine, ſhi- 
ning and light clay, of Which gallipots are made, 
A compound body of glafs and galley-tile.” Bac. 
GALLEY, 8. (plural, gallies, - galea, Ital.) a 

. 31 - | : - - 


 GAL/LOPER, S. a horſe that gallops, or 
moves forwards: by reaches and leaps. A perſon 
] y_ rides ' faſt,” or makes a horſe carry him ona 
allop. Ree: 1 ; 12 2 | 
* GAE'EOWAY, S. a horſe, not more than 
fourteen hands high; much uſed in the North; and 
perhaps is ſo called becauſe coming originally from 
Galloway, a ſhire of Scotland. | | EP 
- Fo GAL'LOW, V. A. to terrify; to make 
afraid; to fright, generally applied to fear, ocea-. 
ſioned by ſome horrible noiſe. 8 
SGALLOW, GAL'LOWS, 8. (the fingular 
is now obſolete, and the plural only uſed, Wbiceh 
' ſome erroneouſly taking for a ſingular, uſe ga/lowſes 
for its plural, Derived from galga, Goth. and Sa.) 

B a frame 


n 
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a frame of wood made in divers forms, © or A a deam 
laid over two ſupporters, on which criminals are 
hanged. A part of a printing-prefs. Fi uratively, 
a perſon that deſerves to be hanged. *&* Capie hath 
been five thouſand years a boy — ay, and a ſhrewd 

| unhappy ga/lows too. '' SHAK. | 

' GAL'LOWS-FREE,' Adj. (a compound like 
that of ſcot-free) excuſed from bring hanged, ** Let 
him be gallows-ſree, by my, conſent —and nothing 
ſuffer,” Drrp, 
GAL'LOW-TREE, S. the inſtrument or frame 
2 which a perſon is hanged. « A Scot when from 
allow-tree let looſe.” CLEVELAND. | 
ARA DE, GAMBA'/DO, 8. a ſort of leather 
boot fixed to a ſaddle, inſtead of ſtirrups, to out the 
sin and preſerve them from dirt. 
GAM“BLER, 8. one who draws in the vnwary 
to game, in order to cheat them. 
7AMBO'GE, S. (gambogia, the place whence i it 


my, and partly of a reſinous nature; heavy, of a 


comes) a concreted vegetable juice, | N of a gum- 


r Rae” = TY 


| 


—_ ellow colour, and ſcarce any ſmell, brought 
rom. Cambaja or Cambogia in the Eaſt Indies, 
_ it derives its name, It was not known in 
Europe till 160g, but being found, when introduced 
into medicine, to be a very rough purge, it was diſ- | 
uſed in preſcriptions deſigned for mankind, and, pre- 
ſeribed only for hor ſes, and from thence being uſed : 
as a paint, it till retains its credit. 
To GAM'BOL, v. N. (gombiller, Fr.) to don] 
Kip, friſk, tumble or play ſportive tricks with the 
legs thro th exceſsof joy. Figuratively, toleapor ſtart. | 
'GAM'BOL, S. a ſkip, hop, -leap, or tumble, for 
Joy, F iguratively, a frolicor wild Nah. 80 de 
did ever play his gambeh.”” Hud. 
GAME“, S. (gamen, Sax. gamar, 18.) ſport of: | 
kind. A jelt,: oppoſed to ſeriouſneſs, or carneft, 
| ry, ter male, ridicule, | or inſulting mirtb. A ſingle 
N at play, Advantage in play, F ield ſports, 
applied to the chaſe or falconry. Animals purſue 
in the field. Solemn ſhows, diverſions, or conteſt 
1 as ſpectacles to the people in Greece an 
ol en tering” the Olympic Game.” Daun 
« This ſeems to 


e 


| F Figurnivel, a ſcheme or plan. 
To SAME . of that crown,” TRMrLE. 
E', 


6 W191 Sax.) to play a 
any od of: Gy play. extravagantly, o 4 
for fums of money, 


GAME'-COCK, S. a cock of a peculiar: ſpecies 
| bred for fav btin 
| GAME. K 
game, and prevents it from being deſtroyed. 


t of ſport and mirth | 
GAME'SOM ENES 88, 8.  ſportiveneſs,” Wan- 


Runs. A gay diſpoſition of. mind, exertivg itſelf | 
in merry and wanton pranks, .- 


| 


| 


* 


þ 


| | £91 


EEPER, 8. a perſon. who, looks aſtet N 
GAME SOME, ll frolickiome 3 merry; full |, 


GAME'SOMELY, Adv. ia a pleaſint m 
ſportive or wanton manner. FOUR! 


»4 


8 A, 


* 


"GAME'STER, 8. one. eng ehe i is fond of x 
exceſs, or one who engages in play,with 3 debga t 
cheat; uſed in à had ſenſe, One who is, EEE 
in play, or underſtands. nod 270 P a good enſc; 
A merry, or frol ick ſome per perſon. , { You're a merry | 
gamer — my lord Bands, Sax. .A.,proftitute, 
« She's impudent — and was ,a common tame/ter tg 
Go comp,” SHAK. The two. laſt ſenſes are ob- 

ete. 


GAMING, 8. (gaming, Ser.) the ag of nein: 


en immoderate love of play. 
ee. S. gare, i.) a familine word, fo 
S. (gombene Ital.) the buttock, ar 


lay te 


Fl 


- 
* 


an old Coane os woman. 
GAM'M 
| thigh of an hog 1 > the lower end of a flitch of bacon. 
A term made uſe of in the play of lecken, from 
gamene, Sax. a * | 
.GA'MUT, F. (oma, Ital.) a ſcale by whic 
| are taugbt to ſound. the muſical notes. - | 
GAN'DER, 8 Wee Sax.) 4 large ater 
. 85 male of the ; 
GANG. V, . gar.) SL, 
FER % Your flaunting beaus gang wit 
breaſts open .” ARBUTH, Seldom uſed ae 
of ERA Jand, unleſs in à ludicrous x: „ aged 
GA G', S. a or crewigoing eth | 
ſome exploit ;. uſed of a ſhip's crew or a'company 
of robbers; Fat pl ying cqatempe and = 
in, firſt ſen ſe, ti 5 
Ne Li 8. La: Gr. ) in ſurgery, 2 
hard moveable tumour. formed, commonly, neat the 
tendons or ligaments of the 9. and, ee 
e eee 
f * — ms, < 8 an 41 
2 a diſorder in any gener part of t body ten 
to a mortification, attended. with ſome ſenſation 
2 pain, and ſhare of natural heat, the fleſh it ſeines 
turning black and ſpreading itfelf to the adjacept 
parts, It ariſes ſrom, A. ſtoppage. or tion pf 
the circulatory motion of _ the blood, from 172 
things as render the ſluids ſo aerid as to deſtroy t 2 
veſſels, from thoſe things which. produce mah" 
cation, ef the extremties, a8 4 ages, &c. and from 
iſons of an SN bis 1 
To GAN/GRENE, V. N. (par, Fr. 12 
tend towards a mortiſication. . e 
with a deadiſh corruption, attende 
"EE and tending, towards nd A Lek 5 
GAN'GRENOUS. Adj. of the natute of a gan- 
g Producing, or, ending 80g: ids 
GANG! WAY, 8. in 2 ive. the Cal w s or 
pallages from one part of it Gi 2 . . 7 
.GAN'TELOPE, G NT LET. s. . {gx | 
only. a Sen of gamelape, from Sant, lis 
; aopen, Belg. to ron br e's Dh es: 5 
j. the, offender is ſtripped ed to the waiſt, and 
. obliged to run through a lane of ſoldiers, with n 
N who give kim a blow ade paſſes. ob 
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AOL, 8. (pronounced jail, gee, Brit.] a 
place of confinement for debtors of criminals, 

" GAOL'-DELIVERY, S: (pr. 
delivery) a 0 ſs, which either by puniſh- 


Judicial proceſs ; 
ment or pardon empties a priſon © 
ſon z or one who has charge of perſons confined in 
F | 
GAP, 


or interval. An opening of the mouth during the 


pronunciation of two vowels immediately ſucceeding | 


each other. To flop a gap, uſed figuratively, im- 
plies to eſcape by means of ſome mean ſhift or 
Keats em, alluding to the mending of N with 
dead Na, till the 1 1 ae grow. 8 n find- 
ing ways and means and ffopping gaps.” SWIFT. | 
to open the mouth wide, 1'6 yawn. Figuratively, 
to covet, crave, or deſire earneſtly, with for, 4 rl 


or at. To open in holes or breaches; applied to 
wounds, 7 lips are diſtant from each other, like 


thoſe of the mouth hen wide open. To behold with 
ignorant wonder and with the mouth open. To 
ſtare at with irreverence, ridicule, or malice, uſed 
with hn. They gaped upon me with their 
mouths,” 25 VVV 
GAPER, 8. one who opens his mouth, One 
who ſtares with his mouth open at another perſon or 
thing, through ignorant admiration, Figuratively, 
one who loo s or craves. a oh 1 
GARB', 8. (garbe, bir; ul 
faſhion of a perſon's cloaths, or dreſs, ,. External, 
appear nce. FRI 4A 1 ty bear 55 5 5 ; 
 GAR'BAGE, 8. (garbear, Span.) the bowels, 
or that part'of the inteſtines; which, in beaſts, is 
ſeparated and thrown away. The entrailss. 


in 
zan , GAR'BISH, corrupted from gar- 
a | n 


E. | | «+ $9 
To {GARB', V. A. (garbellan, Ital.) to-fiſt q t 
ſeparate the good from the bad; To cleanſe from 
droſs, filth, dirt or foreign mixtures 

| GAR'BLER, S. one who ſeparates one thing 

| from another, One who picks out the dirt, filth, 
or foreign mixtures fiom any commodity, * Ap- 
plied to an officer in the city bf, London, who is 
empowered to enter into any ſhop, or Warehouſe tg 
view, ſearch, and cleanſe drugs from any impure 
i integr. . Xs ak a kk l 
Ak BOL, S. (gorbouills; Fr) diforder, tu. 
mult or uproar. Reed — What garboils ſhe 
awak'd,” Shak, Notinuſe, © 
"GARY, 8. (parte, Fe.) windNip; Zac, "eur 
tody : the charge of a peiſon. Figuratively, an. 
_  .cxrphan or perſon left to the care of a perfon z 4 
AR. intruſted with a perſoon 
G R'DEN, 8. ardd, Brit. 


genrd, Sax.) © 


. Tiece of ground incloſed and cultivated with extras | 
ordinary care, planted with herbs, flowers ot fruits, 


S. (pronounced Jil. 


S. an opening in a broken fence. A 
breach, paſſage, avenue, open way, hole, interſtice, 


0 5 | Sax.) I 


Fr.) dreſs ; à habit ; the 


or laid out fo as to entertain the eye, and pleaſe with 
beautiful walks. When uſed in compoſition it has 
the ſignification of an adjective, and implies, be 
longing to a garden. As, garden beans; garden 
rounds.” BVV e 
p GAR'DENER, S. one that takes care of 2 
P en 
SAR DENING, S. the act of cultivating or 
taking care of a garden. | | | 4 
GARE”, S. (garn, Iſl.) coarſe wool growing on 
the legs of ſheep. | 
' GAR'GARISM, S. (gargariſine, Fr. yagyapope, 
Gr.) a liquid medicine uſed to waſh the mouth 


To GARGARI/ZE, V. A. to waſh the mouth 
with a liquid medicine. | 1 | 
GAR GET, S. (garan, Sax.) a diſtemper 

Which appears in the head, maw, or hinder paris 


'of cattle. © 


To GAR GLE, v. A. (gargouiller, Fr.) to waſh 


{| the throat with ſome liquor without ſwallowing it. 


F iguratively, to warble z, to. trill, to modulate in 
the throat. Gargle in + their throat a ſong.” 
| WALLER, © Gargled in an eunych's throat“ 

| ſenſe is cenſured by Johnſqn 


' Ticxnet. The la 

as improper. 

SAR GLE, S. a liquor with which the throat 

is waſhed, without ſwallowing it. | wa. 

" 'GAR'GOL, S. (gargan, Sax.) a diſtemper in 

- hogs, ſhewing itſelf in their hanging. dow: r 

heads, having moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs of ap- 
petite. N | e eee 
-GAR'LAND, S. (garland; Fr.) a wreath made 
of flowers, and worn on the head. Likewiſe a + 

milk-maid's pail dreſs'd up with flowers, and adorntd 

with plate, which is carried about the ſtrects in 


London, at the beginning of May, when they viſit 


and receive preſents of money from their cuſtomers, : 


In a hip, the collar of a rope round about the 


head of a main-maſt, to keep the fhroud> from 
© "GAR'TAC, or:GAR/LICK, S. (gurlæac, or gur- 
ec, Sax.) in botany, the 2 um. 
© GAR'LIC-EATER, S. a flinking or mean 
fellow.” „ The breath of garlick-eaters,” Sar. 
*  GAR'MENT, S. (guarniment, old Fr.) agy 
hiv which is worn to cover the body. 'Cloaths: 
reſs. SOS ITT been 34 20 +52 TELCEY. en: 2 E A 
_. GAR'NER, S. (grenier, Fr.) a place wherein any 
I.. h 8 
To GRAR'NER, V. A. to ſtore, © Figuratively, - 
to keep 'as in a ſtorchouſe : a beautiful metaphor. 
e ee, ne eee by oy” Roe” 
Wage, en h e K e e 
">" GAR/NET, S."(garnavo, 10.) a gem of à thid- 
dle degree öf hardneſs © between the ſapphire add 
common cryſtal ; found in various 'fizes,* havib 
its ſurfaces neither ſo ſmooth nor poliſhed as the 


q 


ruby; the Bohemian is ted with a fight * of 
| * 2 3 364-8 -:*4 ame 
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fame colour, and the Syrian red with a flight caſt 
of purple. In ſhips, the tackle by which goods are 
loaied or unloaded. | 
To GAR'NISH, V. A. (from garnir, Fr.) in 
cookery, to embelliſh or ſet off a diſh with flowers, 
or other ornaments, | | 
GAR NISH, S. . ornament, Embelliſhment. 
Things placed by way of ornaments on the brim of 
a diſh, - A fee or treat paid by a priſoner on his firſt 
entrance in a goal. | | . 
_ GAR'NISHMENT,, S. an ornament, or ſome- 
thing added to make a thing ſeem beautiful or agree- 


able to the eye. 


GAR/NITURE, S. furniture; or ſomething 


| added to a thing to make it appear pleaſing to 
the eye. 


GAR'RET, S. (garite, Fr.) a room on the 
higheſt floor of a houſe, Rotten wood. The 


part of rotten wood, in ſome pieces white, and 


in ſome red, they call the white and red garret.“ 


Bac. 


GAR'RETTEER, S. one who lives in a 


- garret. 3 | 
., GARRISON, S. (garriſon, Fr.) ſoldiers placed 


in a fcrtified town or caſtle to defend it. A forti- 


. fied place ſto: ed with ſoldiers, The ſtate of perſons 


placed in a town or caſtle to defend it. 


To GARRISON, V. A. to defend with ſol- | 


rs z to ſtore a place with ſoldiers for the defence 


ol it. 


GARRU'LITY, S. (garrulitas, Lat.) the vice 


of talking too much. Inability of keeping a ſecret, | 
GAR'RULOUS, a (garrulus, Lat.) talka- 


tivez prattling ; fond talking. Old age 
garrulout recounts the feats of youth.” Troms. 
GA'RSTANG, S. a market -town of Lan- 


 Eaſhire, on the poſt- road, lying between Lancaſter 


and Preſton, about 12 miles from the latter, and 


223 from London. It has three fairs; on Holy- 
Thurſday, for horned cattlez and on July 21, and 
December 


3 for horned cattle, wool, and cloth, 
Its market 1s on Thurſdays, *' . 
GAR TER, 8. (Jartier, F * a ſtring with 
he mark of an 

ward III. in 1352, 
who wore a gerter on the left leg, ſet with A ak 


| Kones, and embroidered with this motto, beni fait 


mal y 0 4 | 
* GAR tk, 8. ſometimes called, though im- 
properly, gartier principal king at arms; on officer 
garter at their aſ- 
ſemblies, marſhals the ſolemnities at the funerals 
of the higheſt nobility, carries the garter to kings 
and princes beyond ſea, is allowed a mantle, badge, 
„ and fees from 
the ſovereign and knights. In heraldry, the moiety, 
or half, of a bend. 


with a band or garter, « 


a province remarkable for boaſting) 4 boaſt, "ot 


| © GAR'TH, 8. the ſize or bulk of the body 
* 


meaſured at the waiſt, or by the girdte. 
S ASCONA “DE, S. (from Gaſceign in France, 
yaunt of ſomething improbable. | Ka pn 
To GASCONA'DE, V. N. to brag or boaſt, 
To GASH"', V. A. to cut deep, ſo as to cauſe 
a wide and gaping wound, . 1 5 
S aAsSH', S. a deep and wide wound. The mark 
or · ſcar left by a wound. I was fond of back- 
ſword, and now bear many a black and blue gap 
MMT. oo -. .-+.2 
| To GASP“, V. N. to open the mouth wide to 
catch or draw breath. To expire or force out 
breath with difficulty.“ With ſhort ſobs he ga/ps _ 
away his breath.” DRYD. Figuratively, to lony 
for, to be almoſt expiring for want of; a vehement 
| defire of. Gaſped after ge Spect. No. 198. 
This beautiful metaphor which ſo ſtrongly marks 
out the dying ſtruggles and wiſhes of a perſon in 
captivity, Jobnſon cenſures, as improper, ds _ 
nature never expreſſes deſire by geſding.” Bug let 
the gentleman aſk the queſtion of thoſe who ate 
gaſping for breath, for his information. 


| GASP”, S. the act of opening the mouth wide 
for want of breath. The convulſive ſtruggle and 
| ſbort catch for breath in the agonies'of death. - 
GAS TRIC, Adj. (from zarte, Gr.) belonging 
to, or ſituated in, or on the bel x. 
| *GASTROCNE'MIUS, S. in anatomy, name 
given to the two muſcles which compoſe | e ſura Ge 
„ d k 
GASTRO'RAPHY, S. (tom sere, and gest, 
Gr.) in ſurgery, applied to ſignify that a wound 
| A the belly is complicated with another of the in- 
teſtines. | pur, DMN nn POR 
GASTRO'TOMY, S. (from yarn, and ve, 


* 


2 open. | 3 hay" 
ATE“, S. (gate, Sax.) a large door of a city, 
caſtle, palace, &c. a frame of timber on hinges to 
ſtop up, or open a paſſage into incloſed grounds. 
Figuratively, a way, avenue, or introduction. 
„ Opening a gate to along war. KNnoLLEes, , 

| GATEWAY, S. a way or paſſage through the 
gates of incloſed grounds, es. 

To GA'THER, (gatherian, Sax.) to collect or 
bring many things in one place. To pick up, to 
| glean,z ſometimes uſed with wp, . To crop, or plutk 
a vegetable from the tree or plant on which it 
grows. Uſed with zegether, to aſſemble, To heap 
up, or accumulatet To ſelect or take, uſed with 
from. To collect charitable contributions. To | 
bring into one body, or intereſt ; uſed with 'to. 
To collect or reduce to a narrower compaſs. 
| «© Gathering his flowing robe.” Pork. To ran 
cloth in very ſmall folds, or plaits on a theid, in 


| 
| 


needlework. To deduce, to collect logitally, or 
by inference, To gather breaih z is to pauſe from 
| any 


* 


| Gr.) the Ceſarean operation, or act of cutting We. 
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fatiguing employ, which puts a . perſon out of f hood, Likewiſe a huſband may be tenant by courteſy 
d Gn CER 8 recoyer both breath and | of half his wife's lands, — having — iſſue by 
ſtrength; uſed proverbially, for having a reſpite | her; but if he marries again, not having iſſue, he 
in any calamity z or to have a time for recovering | forfeits his tenancy. | | | 
ſtrength, generally applied to an army defeated, or To GAU'GE, V. A. (pronounced gage, ) to find 
routed, Neue to thicken, or grow black, by | the contents, or bow many gallons a veſſel can, or 
being condenſed, applied to the clouds before a ] does contain, by means of a meaſuring, or gauging = - 
ſhower. To grow larger by the addition of freſh tod. Figuratively, to meaſure, or proportion the 
ſubſtance, To aſſemble, applied to perſons. In |] ſize of one thing to another. 
ſurgery, to generate, or breed matter, applied to | GAU'GE, S. a meaſure, or ſtandard by which 
wounds, > BEV PEE | any thing is meaſured, 
 GA'THER, 8. (ſeldom uſed. in the fingular) . GAU'GER, 8. one who meaſures or finds | 
cloth run upon a ſtring or thread in ſmall plaits, | how much is, or may be, contained in a caſk or 
Folds, or wrinkles. In the plural, the heart, liver, | veſſel. | | . . | 
lights, Sc. of a ſheep ; calf, & . | GAV'GING, S. (pronounced gaging) the art of 
GA'THERER, S. one who collects. One | meaſuring, or computing how much liquor is, or 
who gets in a crop of any vegetable produce, or | _ be, contained in a caſk, &c. . 
ie 12 | | AU'NT, Adj. thin, or meagre, applied to the 
SSA THERING, S. the act of collecting money | ſtate or meaſure of the body. TTY 
from ſeveral perſons, applied to-chacitable contri } GAU'NTLY, Adv. in aflender, thin or meagre - 
Es, by bal manner. i e l | | 5 1 


dutions. | | 3 al 55 8 e 
GAU DE, S. (from gaude, Fr.) an ornament; ! GAU“ NTLET, 8. (gantalit, Fr. of gant, Fr. a 
1 glove) an iron glove uſed for defence, thrown down 


a trinket z any thing worn as a ſign of joy. *) 

% Bore all the gaudes the ſimple natives wear,” | on the ground in challenges, Appropriated by 
Davy. 3 | "tranſlators to the ceſtus, or boxing glove uſed in 
SAU DER, S. finery ; a.ſhowy dreſs. Oſten- | the Circenſian and Olympic games. | 

tatious luxury of dreſs, , ' | GA'VOT, 8. {gavotte, F r.) in mufic, a ſhort, . 

GAU'DILY, Adv. in a ſhowy manner, or with | briſk, lively air, compoſed in common time, con= * 
an oftentatious appearance of finery, . l fiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each of which is played 

GAaU'DINESS, S. an appearance of ſplendour | over twice, the firſt ſtrain conſiſting of four or eight 
without any real value. Oſtentatious ſhowineſs. bars, and the laſt of eight, twelve, &c. bars. 

SAU D, Adj. ſtriking the fight with ſome GAU”ZE, S. a kind of thin tranſparent ſilk or 

ſplendid appearance, or ſhowy colour, including ls | 1 

generally the idea of ſomething of ſmall value. AW'E, S. (geac, Sax.) a cuckow; a fooliſh 

. GAU'DY, S. (gaudium, Lat.) a feaſt or feſtival. | fellow ; uſed in both ſenſes in Scotland, 

SAVE, the preter of Gave, gau, Run. a GAY”, Adj. (Fr.) briſk, nimble, chearful, or 2 
preſent. SF ph I merry, applied to the diſpoſition of a perſon, Fine, 4% 
., GA'VEL, S. (Fr.) a provincial word, imply- | or _— applicd to dreſs, | +: . 
ing ground. On the ground or gauel. Mor. GA'Y, S. an ornament; an embelliſhment. 
In law, a toll, tax or tribute, PEEW be Look on precepts, — as upon gays and pictures.“ 4 
 GA'VEL-KIND, S. {(gafe!, or gavel, Sax.) þ L'EsTRancs. Not in uſe. | 

a tenure or cuſtom belonging to lands in the | GAY”, (Jour) an excellent poet, born of an 

county of Kent, by which the lands of the father | ancient family near Barnſtable, in Devonſhire, in 

are, at his death, equally divided among all his } 2688, and educated at the free-ſchool there, after 
ſons 5 or the«land of a deceaſed brother, in caſe he | which he was put apprentice to a ſilk mercer in 
leaves no iſſue, among all the brethren. This is | London ; but the ſhop ſoon becoming his averſiqn, 

by ſome called ancieat * the cuſtom j in a few years his maſter, for a ſmall conſideration, 

came from our Saxon anceſtors, among whom the | willingly gave him up his indentures, Having thus 
ot inheritance of lands did not deſcend to the eldeſt, | procured his freedom from ſervitude, he followed the 
+ but to the ſons all alike ; and the reaſon: why it | courſe of life to which he was drawn-by his genius 

waz retained in Kent is, becauſe the Kentiſh men and inclination, and applied himſelf to poetry. This 
you en by the Normans. in the time recommended him to the company and acquaintance 

of William J. Ther particular cuſtoms attending of dean Swift, Mr. Pope, and others, Who were 

this tegure are, that the heir, at the age of fifteen, | firuck with his open ſincerity, the eaſineſs of his tem- 

may gixe or ſell his JIands in, gavel-kind ; and though f per, and the undiſguiſed fimplicity of his manners. 
the father is attainted of treaſon and — . To this laſt gentleman he addreſſed the firſt fruits of 
ſuffers death, the ſon ſhall inherit. A wife ſhall be | his muſe, intitled Rural Sports, printed in I7rt, 

endowed of a moiety: of the gavelkind-lands, of } which met with ſome agreeable atteſtations of its 
which her huſband died ſeiſed, during her widow- merit. His purſe was 5 of his 

n gs | Ga ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, which ſinking with it, left him in the ap- 


prehenſion of a ſervile dependance, which he dreaded 


above any thing that could beſal him. The clouds 
were however diſpelled by the kindneſs of the ducheſs 
of Monmouth, who, in 1712, appointed him her 
ſecretary, with a handſome ſalary. This ſeaſonable 


favour ſeating him in a coach, though not his own, 


produced his celebrated poem called Trivia, or the 
Artof walking in the Streets; and about two years 
after he oubliſhed his paſtorals, intitled The Shep- 
herds Week. The moſt promiſing views now opened 


to him at court, he was cateſſed by ſome leading per- 


ſons in the miniſtry, and his patroneſs rejoiced to ſee 


him taken from her houſe to attend the earl of Clarendon | 
as ſecretary in his embaſly to the court of Hanover; 
dut his hopes began and ended almoſt together; for 


ueen Anne died within fifteen days after their ar- 
rival at Hanover. Soon after his return to England, 
he wrote his excellent farce called the What dy'e cal] 
it, the profits of which brought ſome uſeful recruits 
to his fortune. In 1720, he recruited his purſe by a 


Handſome ſubſcription to his Poems, which he col- | 
leed: and printed in two volumes, quarto; but fall- 


ing into the general infatuation of that year, he Joſt 
all his fortune in the South-Sea ſcheme. In 1724, 


he had the honour of reading from the manuſcript to 
queen Caroline, then princeſs of Wales, when ber 


uſe of the duke of Cumberland. Accordingly he 


- mndertook the taſk, and publiſhed his excellent | 


Fables in 1726, with a dedication to that prince. 


young princeſs Loviſa, a 
the court, wrote his Beggar's Opera, which was 
Inn-Fields, in the beginning of November, 1727, 


for, beſides its being acted ſixty- three evenings, with - 
out interruption, and renewed the next ſeaſon with 


Briſtol, The ladies carried: about with them the fa— 


 vourite ſongs of it in fans, and houfes were furniſhed 


with it in ſcreens. His opera,, intitled Polly, which 
was deſigned as a ſequel to the former, was prohi- 
bited by the lord chamber lain from being repreſented: 
on the ſtage. He alſo wrote a comedy, called the 
Wife of. Bath, and Achilles, an opera, &c. He 


died at the duke of Queenſbury's houſe, in Burling- 


ton-gardens, in December, 17 32, and was interred 
in eſtminſter · abbey, where a monument was 
erected to his memory, by the duke and ducheſs. of 


Pope, who had tbe higheſt friendſhip for him. 
Of manners gentle, of affections · mild, 
In wit a man, ſumplicity a child; 


— 


he finithed his tragedy, intitled the Captives, which 


royal highneſs promiſed him farther marks of her | 
favour, if he would write ſome fables in verſe for the 


Upon the acceſſion of his late majeſtyjto the throne, ' 
he was offered the place of gentleman- uſher to the 
which he thought be- 
neath bis acceptance; and being out of humour with 
8 upon the ſtage, at the theatre in Lincoln's- 


and had an unprecedented, and incredible ſucceſs; 


ſucceſs,. it was played fifty times both at Bath and | 


veenſbury, with the following epitaph, written by 


| Above temptation in a low eftate, © 
And uncorrupted ev'n among the great; 
A ſafe companion and an eaſy friend, ' 
Unblam'd thro' life, lamented in thy end 
Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mixt with heroes, or with kings thy duſt, 
But that the worthy and the — ſhall ſay, 
SBtriking their pe e Boteme Here lies GA V. 
GA'YETY, S. a cheerful, fprightly and joyous - 
diſpoſition of mind. Pleaſures, which are proper to. 
youth, uſed in the plural. Finery, or ſplendid dreſb 
which attracts the eye by the brightneſs of its colour: 
| and the richneſs of its ornaments. | "eg i 
GA'YLY, Adv. merrily; chearfully, applied to 
the mind. Fine, or ſnewy, applied to apparel. 
GA'YNESS, S. finery, applied to dreſs. Chear- 
fulneſs, and K Ar ightlineſs, applied to the mind. 
To GA'ZE, V. A. (gaſean, Sax.) to look at « 
thing with intentneſs or earneſtneſs, including ſome- 
times the idea of novelty in. the object, oradmiration. 
in the perſon. F 
AZE, S. a fixed and earneſt look, including: 
the idea of wonder. The object of aſtoniſhment, 
admiration, or gazing. Made of mine enemies 
the ſcorn and gaze.” MiLT., + i | 
GA'ZER, S. one who looks at a tning with great: 
_ earneſtneſs and fixedneſs, T 
+ GA'ZEFUL, Adj. looking intently. 
GA'ZEHOUND, S. a hound which purſues by 
fight, not by ſoent.. © See ſt thou: the gazehound?”” 
T 16KEL. | FEE to ai, 1 
GA'ZETTE, 8. (at preſent accented on the firſt, 
but formerly, and more properly, on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble; of gazetta, a. Venetian halfpenny, the price of: 
the news- paper publiſhed at Venice) a paper of news. 
2 foreign artioles, and publiſhed by 
authority. 22 
GAZEPTEER; S.. a writer: or publiſher of 
. news.. A-paper which contains articles of news both. 
foreign and domeſtic. As this paper was formerly 
employed to: ſupport: and defend the meaſures! of a: 
corrupt adminiſtration, it is uſed by the contrary 
: party as a term of reproach: and contempt; © No- 
Gazetteer more i nnocent than I.“ Po r. 
GAZ'ING-STOCK, S. an object of public no- 
tice, contempt and abhorrence. EOS ON 
- GAZO'N,. S. in fortificationz pieces of freſh: + 
earth covered with graſs, in the form of à wedge,. 
about a-foot long, and half a foot thick, uſed to line 
parapets, and the traverſes-of galleries. 
GEAR, 8. (the g is pronounced hard, gearn, 
. gearwe, Sax.) houſhold furniture; dreſs or cloaths. 
: The traces by which: oxen. or horſes draw. Stuff. 
<< She's-a good wench for this gear,” In Scotland, 
e to goods, eſtate, or riches.. He has gear 
enough.“ 0 | N 


.. GEE'SE,'S. te plural of ge 
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- GELA'TINE, GELA'TINOUS, Adj. {gelatus, | to the languages, or even according to the words in- 


Lat.) formed inte a gelly; ſtiff or viſcous. That 
pellucid' gelatinous ance.” WooDw, ** That 

rmatic gelatine matter.” DER KE. 
Fol, V. A. (preterand part. paſf gel, 
1 gelt, gelten, Teut.) to caſtrate, or deprive of the 


2 of generation. F igutatively, to diminiſh, 
e 


ſſen of deprive of any eſſential part. Gelding the f 
oppoſed continent.” SHAK. To cut or deprive 24 


book of any paſlage that is immodeſt, or liable to ob- 
jection. - Geld it ſo clearly in ſome places.“ 
 DRYD 
G 3 | 5-58 . 
SEL DER, 8. one who perfortus the act of caf- 


teh 7: „ 1 ö 
SEL DING, 8. any animal that is caſtrated, 
but more particularly applied to- a horfe in that con- 
ieee bet INT NEL She, | 
j -'GE'LID, F. gelidus, Lat. 
„ The deep 90 bs gelid cavern” THOMAS W-. 
_ GELVFDITY, S. extreme cold. „ 
GEL'LY,'S. {galatus, Lats alte, Fr.) any chick, 


Ll 


= 


dn 


} 
: 


viſcous, or gluey ſubſtance. | | 
GELIT', S. an animal that has been caſtrated, 
GELT', preter. and part. paſſ. of gels. f 
GEM, S. (gemma, Lat.) a jewel, or precious 
Kone. In botany, the firſt bud, ' 
To GEM, v. A. to produce, or put forth the firſt; 
buds. Actively, to adorn as with jewels or buds. 
GEMILEVPAROUS, Adj. (from gemelli, and 
* paris, Lat.) bearing twins. | . ; 
GEMINA'TION, 8. {geminatio, Lat.) a repe- 
tition or reduplication of a word and ſentence in 
order to increaſe its force. A gemindtion, the 
preſent controverſy ſhows not to have been cauſe-) 
- / GH SIT 1 
GEMINI, S. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, the twins, 
the third conftellation or ſign in the Zodiac, con- 
taining eighty-nine ſtars, according to the Britannic 
catalogue, marked on the globes by the bierogly- 
phie of two kids, becauſe at this time the ſheep ge- 
nerally bring forth their young in pairs; in the place 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Greeks have ſub- 
ſtituted, without any propriety, the twin brothers 
Caſtor and Pollux. | 88 
SEMI' NV, S. (gemini, Lat.) twins; 2 pair; a 


k 


EN, Ceofrate is the term now uſed in the laſt | b 


| or famil 


J extremely' cold. |-pedig 


— 


tion, applied to- words. 


* 


N =» . oy - F 


fucceſſors, in houſes. 
' GE'NEALOGY,S.(of vn, and , Gr.) a ſum- 
mary account of the ſeveral deſcendants in a pedigtes 
y- A ſeries of enen of progenitors; a 
nzedipree. {3 307393 4,11 IJ” $1 1: 2: ATHENS 
GE'NERABLE, Adj. (genere, Lat.) that-which 

ma be produced or degotten. 1 2 . ; 

1: GENERAL, Adj: (Fr. \generalrs, e a 
hending many ſpecies or individuals, oppoſed to ſpe- 
cial, or particular. Not reſtrained in its ſignifica- 
© A general idea, is that 
which is conſidered as ſeparate from time or place, 
and capable of repreſenting more individuals than 
one, or any particular being conformable to it, 
*Public; comprifing the whole; common; uſual. 
NotdireRed' to a ſingle object. Extenſive, or com- 
prebending a great many, but not univerſal. Ap- 
plied to the officers of an army, thoſe whoſe office 
and authority extends over a body of ſeveral regi- 
ments of horſe and foot. This word is likewiſe 
uſed in compoſition to imply chief, one in greater 


authority than any other of the ſame kind, or one 


who is a check upon, or a perſon to which others 
of the ſame claſs are accountable ; thus the receiver 
general is one who receives all the collections of the 
inferior collectors. 1 | | 
GENERAL, S. the whole; the main, without 
-infiſting on particulars, following in. One who 
commands an army. A particular march or beat of 
- the drum, Satt the fitſt that gives notice in the 
1 & o. for the infantry to be in readineſs to 
march... Bo 4 | 6.4 | 


"brace, . *© A geminy of baboons.” SHax. Not in]: - GENERALIS/SIMO, S. (Ital. generaliffime, Fr.) 
vie... | A' aſupreme commander in the fiel. 
SEM MEOUs, Adi. (gewmens, Lat:) tending to, GENERA'LITY, Adj. (generalite, Fr.) the qu 
or having the nature of ems. In the germeons;| lity of deing general, or including ſeveral ſpecies, . 
matter itſelf,” Woopw. Reſembling precious ſtones. '] oppoſed to particular. The main body, bulk, or 


GEN'DER, - 8. (pendre, Fr. genus, Lat.) a ſort. 
One gender of herbs,” SHAK. Gender, among 
grammarians, is « diviſion of nouns, or names, to 
- diſtinguiſh-the two ſexes; This was the original in- 
tention of geer; but aftertrards, other worde which 
nd no. proper relation; either to the one ſex or the 
other, had genders affigned' them, whieh is at length 


87 
s + 


greater part of any number or body of men. 

ET GE'NERAL | V. Adv. in ſu 

include all of the ſame ſpecies without exception. 
Commonly, or frequently. In the main, or without 

n Chu Tpeakiog,” 

X Dee 121 . ile 7 <p: | F 


aftioulars, | « 
D GE @i4 iff! oats 7 f 
5 GE'NERALNESS, S. wide extent or compre-- 
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GE NERANT, S. (generant, Lat.) the power, 
cauſing, producing, or begetting. The gencrant, 
or active principle. Rar. : 

. ToGE'NERATE, V. A. (generatus, Lat.) to 
beget, or ,propagate. Figuratively, to cauſe or 


produce. x 905 b | uy 

GENERATION, S. (Fr.) the act of begetting | 
or producing. A family, race, or offspring. A 
ſingle ſucceſſion, or gradation in the ſcale of deſcent. 
66 So generations in their courſe decay,” Pops, Fi- 
guratively an age. By ſome of the ancients a | 


.GE'NERATIVE, Adj. (generatef, Fr.) having 
the power of propagation or producing. Projific, 
GENERATOR, 8. the power which begety, 
- cauſes; or produces. | | | 
GENERIC, GENE'RICAL, Ag. (generique, 
Fr.) that which comprehends the genus, or diſtin- 
guiſhes one genus, but not one ſpecies from an- 


GENERO'SITY, S. (generoſite, Fr. generoſitas, 
Lat.) the quality of giving money freely, of oyer- 
Jooking faults without cenſure, of pardoning crimes 
with good nature, and conſidering the diſagreement 
,of other perſons opinions with charitable allowances, 
Ja common diſcourſe this word is applied moſtly to 
a readineſs in ſpending and beſtowing money. 

 GE'NEROUS, _ (genereux, Fr.) of good 
Hirth and extraction. Open of heart; liberal. In 
. ſtrong, or vigorous, ** This generous wine.“ 

OYLE, | | | ne © 

GE'NESIS, 8. (yo, Gr.) the firſt book of the 
-Old Teſtament, ſo called by the Greeks, becauſe it 
.contains the hiſtory of the pnerationter produRion of 
all things. It comprehends the account of the grea-. 
tion, the origin of all nations, the hiſtory of the firſt 
patriarchs, takes in the ſpace of 2367 years, and was 
ritten by Moſes, The Jews are forbid to read the 
beginning of this book and that of Ezekiel, till they 
are thirty years of age. The noble and majeſtic ſim- 
-plicity in which the grandeſt occurrences are reported, 


the manner in which the creation of the world is | 


deſcribed, ſo much ſuperior to the.accounts. we have 
in beathen authora, refer us to ſome higher origin 
for its 12 od than apy hoſe ſages. could boaſt. 
of; and if conſidered in its due extent, will naturally 
lead us to conclude that none but the Creator of the 
world could ſo minutely, ſo wiſely have deſcribed the 
manner in which it was called intq being. 
E' NET, 8. (genet, Fr.) a ſmall-fized, well pro- 
portioned and ſwitt 8 r 
-  GENE'THLIACS, S. che ſcience of calculating: 
nativities, or foretelling future events from the con- 
— ar predominancy of ſtars at a perſon's 
irth. 1 TY: 3 419 Y >) F273 > 4 
© ,GENE'Y A,.$.) (a corruption. of genevrey- Fr. 4 
Juniper berry) a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled from juni- 
per berries. According to Dr. Hill, the common 


GENIAL, Adj. (genialis, Lat.) that wh 
tributes to 8 <6 The ec bed.“ Par, 
Loft. That which cheriſhes, ſup aul 
„So much I. find my genial 
droop.” Mitt. Natural, or native. Nat 
indiſpoſition . BN. Wm. 
y genius; naturally. 
to ſome opinion.“ 


(geniculatus, La 


E 


* 


c 


ſlort is drawn from turpentine, mixed with the ocarſeſt 
ſpirits 


2 


chearfulneſs. 


—— ct 
. GE'NIAL 
'« Some men are genially diſpoſ 
GLanv, Gayly; chearfull 
_GENFCULATED, Adj. 
0 *botany, knotted, or jointed. Some genjculated 
generation was fixed to an hundred years,” .CALMET, | plant,” Wo t. 
IO, 8. (Ital.) a perſon of a 
of mind. The turn, diſpoſition orca 
« Some genias are not c 
T atle 


* 


Y, Ad. 


eh con- 


ts life, or cauſes 


ſpirits 
tural 


t.) in 


Ad 


articular turn 
af the mind. 
apable of pure affection. 


ler, N, 534. N 
GENITALS, 8. (not uſed in the ſingular, of 


italis, Lat.) the parts contributing to generation. 


GE'NITING, 8. (a.corr 


6 2 


athered in June. 
E, Adj. (genetif, Fr 4 


ion of jaueten, Fr.) 
us, Lat.) 


in grammar, a caſe, which ſignifies the poſſeſſor, 
author, or relation of one thing to. another. In the 


Engliſh language it is the only œaſe we have; and is 


formed by adding an c to the termination of the no- 


.minative, in which we imitate the Saxon in their, firſt, 
third, and fourth declenſions, who form. it by adding 
r to the termination of the nominative. IF a word 


end in.s, another g is added to expreſs the genetive 


ſingular, as St. 


enitive plural ſee 


governs it, 


ames's ; but to apoſtrophize the 
ms to be highly improper, In 
Engliſh, like the Hebrew and Saxon, the genitive is 
always put before the word which it is 
or that wbich l ELIT 
_.. GE'NIUS, S. (Lat. and Fr.) a. ſuppoſed 
protecting, or ruling power of men, places or things. 
A perſon endowed with faculties ſuperior to another. 
A perfection of underſtanding. A diſpoſition hy 


joined to, 


which any perſon is by nature qualified or inclined 


.ar diſpoſition, 
GENT 
tive is formed. by a. t | 
by adding ef). polite, or elegant in beh 
addreſs. Graceful or elegant in mien, 

-GENTE'ELY, Adv. according to th 
g. Elegantly, gracefully ; hand- 


NTE'ELNESS, S. elegance; gracefulneſs 
neſs. Qualities becoming a. perſon of rank. 
/TIAN,” S. (gentiane, Fr.) in b. 

The reot, uſed in medi- 


1 ' complaiſance ; the 


of polite bteedin 


ſomely. 


— ol 


, or. polite 
ſellwort, or bad money. 
eine, is braught from ( 

. GENTILES'SE, S. 
ceremony and addreſs of polite behaviour ; civility. 
Her complaiſance. and | 
.  GEN!TILIS 
the. worſhip, of the 


 GENTLLE, S. (end, 


1 


to any particular ſcience or employment. Natute 
( TY ; CU 0.#7 363 7 

A Fr. the compars- 

dding er, and the ſuperlative 
auioum or 


to the rules 


botany, 


S. {genteliſme, Fr.) heatheniſm 
— — You 2 E — 


$220 .. 


ſhips 
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8 D 
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„ e 2 


„ 
9 cn th a dead * 


| of rank. 


es Ay $a 


or falſe. gods. 


5 


perſon 


idols, N 


or belonging to idolae x. 15451 
| : GENTILIT IQUS, Adj. ¶ gentilitius, Lat.) be- 
longing to, or charateriflic of a particular nation. 
« An unſavoury odour: is gentilitious unto the Jews.” 
Brown. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. A 
entilitious diſpoſition of body. ARBUTH, hag? 
- GENTIL ITY, S. (gentilite, Fr.) good extrac- 
tion; dignity of birth. The claſs of thoſe who are 
well born. Paganiſm, heatheniſm, or the prac- 
tice of idolatry. . ** Oracles, whereupon all gen- 
tiliiy is buile,” Hook EAR. The laſt ſenſe is-0dſo- 


GEN'TLE,.: Adj. (gantilis, Lat.) of an ancient 
and good family; pronounced in converſation gen- 
teel in this ſenſe. Our noble and gentle. youth.“ 
MiLT, Mild; tame; not cafily provoked ; applied 
to the temper, ſoathing or pacifying. This ſenſe 
ficſt gentle muſic found.” Davies, | 


ntleman, ** Gentles, methinks you frown.” SHAK. 
A kind of worm, ſomewhat like a.maggot, uſed 
for. a bait in fiſhin | 


GEN TIEF OLE, 8. perſons diſtinguiſhed, - 


by their birth, from the vulgar. # 
. GEN'TLEMAN, S. (from gentil, Fr, and man,) 


ies and-gentiles.”? Tuss. Uſed adjectively, 


GEN*'TLE, S. a perſon of a good family; a2 


a..perſon of .a. good family, one raiſed abeve the 
vulgar by his character or poſt, Uſed as a term of. 


deference and complaiſance, when ſpeaking 
perſon, The fervant who waits. upon a perſo 


of a 
n out. 


of. livery. Uſed as a word to denote great extrac- 


tion, or wealth, be the rank. what it will. The 


king is a noble gentlemen.” Shak. A perſon who 


to a good 
the qualifications, of 
duct, and univerſa 


ility. 


| GEN'TLEMANLIKE, GEN'TLEMANLY, 


Adv. becoming a man of birth, breeding and for- 


tune. Polite, affable and generous. 


GEN'TLENESS, S. dignity of birth or rank. 


Softneſs, mildaeſs, ſweetneſs, or freedom from vio- 


lence, applied to diſpaſition. Kindneſs, benevo-, | 
** The gentleneſs of all the gods go with]. 


lence. . 


thee.” SHARK. 


© r $3} 5313.308; goa e37oÞ} 
GEN'TLEWOM a 8. a, woman of birth, 


or one ſuperior to the vulgar, both in wealth and 
behaviour. A. woman who waits upon a. perſon of 


high rank. Uſed likewiſe ac a term of complement, ; 


or of irany. 


o 
* 


GEN 1 LY, Adv. faftly, or. without violence. 


Slowly, or. without 
verit wy 


lity, or irony. . 
GE'NUFLEXION, 8. (Fi; 
Lat.) the a&, of bending the knee, | Worſhip, or 


* expreſſed by pending the knee, . All 


| 5 3; kindly, or without ſe+. 
| GEN'TRY, s. birth, A rank: of perſons be-. 
tween the nobility and the vulgar. . A term of civi- 


of genu, and flees 


birth, and aMuent. fortune has joined 
dlite addreſs, virtuous con- 


{ ſeveral parts, and is ſkilled both in maki 


£ 


4 


ſall 


the ries | of . adoration, genuflexion.” ST1LLING= 
FLEET, | 
+ GEN'UINE, Adj. (genuinus, Lat.) pure or 
WR any ſpurious mixture; natural, true, or 
real. 
GEN UIN ELV, Adv; without adulteration, or 
any baſe mixture naturally. | 
GEN'UINESS, S. freedom from any thing coun- 


terfeit, or from any adulteration. Purity, or the 


natural ſtate of a thing. 

GE'NUS, S. (Lat.) in logic, a claſs of beings, 
or one .common-nature agrtcing to and comprehend- 
ing under it many ſpecies, or ſeveral other common 
natures z thus animal, is 4. genus, becauſe. it agrees 


to, and .comprebends under it, the ſeveral ſpecies of, 


men, horſes, whales, lions, &c.- | Logicians diſtin» 


guiſh it into ſummum and 1 In botany, : 
a ſyſtem or aſſemblage o 


ſeveral plants agreeing 
in ſome. one or more common characters, .in re- 
ſpeR to certain parts, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed 
from all other plants. The ſyſtem of Linnaeus, 
wherein alk-plants are clafſed aceordirig: to their 
| Proverecgh parts, the number of ſtamina in their 
owers,. Ac. is the-beſt as well as the moſt yniver- 
s ENTRIC, Adj. (gegcentrigue, from yn, . 
and wor, Gr.) in aſtronomy, having the ſame 
center With, the earth, The geocentrac latitude of 2 
planet, | is its latitude ſeen from the earth, . The 
\geacyntric. place of a planet, is its place in the 
.ecligtic,. as ſeen from the earth.. 
' | GEODA'SIA, S...(geede/ie, Fr.) that part of 
practical geometry, which teaches to meaſure ſur- 
faces, and to find the contents of all plane figures. 
GEOD/AX' TICAL, Adj. relating to the art of 
meaſuring land or ſurfaces- . 1 
- . GEO'GRAPHER,..S. (geagraphe, Fr. of yn, Gr. 
the earth, and yapw, Gr. to deſcribe) one who can 
deſcribe the earth according to the poſition. of its 
maps, 
the uſe of the globes, and the ſituations an baue 
of the ſeveral countries in the world. | 


\  GEOGRA'PHICAL,. Adj. . (geagraphigue, Fr.) 


belonging 40 geography. _ wichs 4 +:/2 
J "GEO . La Pele LLY, Adv. in the. manner, 
or according to the rules of geography, . 5 
GEOG/RAPHY, S. (gesgrapbie, Fr.) in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, the knowledge of the circles of the earthly 
globe, and the ſituation of ious countries on 
its ſurface. In, a more extenſive ſenſe, it takes in 
a knowledge, of the ſeas alſo; and in its largeſt 
ſenſe a knowledge. of. the various cuſtoms, habits, 
and governments of nations; the, figures, magni». 
tude, motion, and the different ſtrata and product, 
of its ſoil; the various animals of different coun- 
tries; their climates, ſeaſon, heat, weather, toge- 
ther with the art of laying their yarious.appearances:. 


* * 


down in m $ charts, Kc. 712 b I. net er 
. /GEO'LOGY,.S, (pe m and d Gr.) the, 
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they preſent. 3 | 
* GEO*MANCER, S. one ho pretends to tell fu - 
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doctrine or knowledge of the nature and ſtate of | Hanover ſhould be proeclaimsed king; and he was: | 


the earth. 


GEO MAN, 8. te art of - foretelting fu- 


ture events, by calling little pebbles-on the ground; 
by means of clefis or clinks made in the earth, or 
by means of à number of dots made at random, 
and cofiſidering the various: lines and figures which 


* 


ture events by means of g-emancyß. 8 
GhO'MANTIC, Aj. belonging to geomancy, 
or formed by a geomancer. T wo \geomantic fi- 
_gures.” DRrvD. THR 
GEO METER, S. (geometre, Fr. yn, and hei, 

' Gr.) one ſkilled in the principles of geometry. 
GEO'MEFRAL, Adj. (Fr.) pertaining or re- 


: Jating to geometry, a 
_ GFOME'TRIC, GEOMET'RICAL, Adj. 
* (gromatriene, Fr.) belonging to, preſcribed, laid 


of geometry, 


TEOMETRICALLY, Adv. according to the 
rules of geomety. 2; 
GEOMETRVCIAN, S8. ſee GeomeTer. 
To GEO'METRIZE, V. N. (Yi, Gr.) 
to perform or act according to the principles of 
geometry. ** Confined herſelf to geometrize.” BoyLE. 
GEO'METRY, S. (geometrie, Fr. of , Gr. 
earth, and wrrpx, Gr. meaſure) in its primary ſenſe, 


the art of meaſuring the earth or any diſtances. 


thereon ; at preſent uſed for the ſcience of quantity, 
extenſion or magnitude conſidered in themſelves, and 


without any regard to matter. It is divided into 


ſpeculative and practical; ſpeculative 1 is 
that which conſiders the properties of continued 
quantity abſtractedly, and is again divided into ele- 
mentary, which is employed in conſidering right 


lines, plain ſurfaces, and ſolids generated there- 


from; and fublime or lighter goometty, which is 
employed in the conſideration of curve lines, conic 
ſections, and bodies formed therefrom, Practical 
geometry is that which applies the thebrems of ſpe- 
culative geometry to praclice. This fcience, very 


probably, had its riſe in Egypt, where the inunda- 


tions of the Nile rendered it neceſſary to diſtin- 


guiſh lands by conſidering their figures; to be able 


to meaſute their reſpective quantities; to know 


how to plot them, and lay them out again in their 


juſt dimenſions and ſituations, &c. 


| GEO'RGE, ; 8. (pronounced Jorge, . Georgius, 
Ust.) the figure of St. George on horſeback, worn 
its of the garter a8 an enſign of their 


by the kn 
order. FL | 
houſhold bread; a word commonly 
colle 


brown George, a ſmall penny loaf of 
duke of Cambridge, October 5, 1706; and ſucceeded 
1714,'the 


down by, or diſpoſed according to, the principles 


uſed in the 
at Oxford, &c. but obſolete in London. 
GEORGE I. king of Great Britain, was created 


queen Anne, who dying on the firſt of Auguſt, 
council gave orders that the electbr of | 


|;crowned on the /x1th of October foll 


his brother's pakace at Oſhabutg; on 


owing f his" 
majeſty having firſt changed the miniſtry, and re- 


ſtored the duke of Marlborough to his former poſts. 
It ſoon appeared that James, ſon of king James II. 


had a numerous party in Great Britam; for the 


earl of Mar, with ſeveral other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, aſſembled at the Brae of Mur, and having, 


on the 16th of September proclaimed the-pretendec 


king, their numbers ſoon encreaſed to twenty thous - 


ſand men. Phe earl of Derwentwater and Mr; 


Forſter aſſembled their friends in Northumberland, 


and Mr. Forſter proclaimed the pretender king at 


Warkworth. Meanwhile, the lord viſcount Ren» 


mure headed ſome noblemen and others in the weft 
of Scotland, and declared the pretender king 
Moffat, in Annandale, and ſoon after joined Forſter 
on the borders of Scotland, At length Mackintoſh, 
Kenmure, and Forſter marched to Prefton in Lan 


caſhire ; but the generals Wills and Carpenter, 


with nine regiments of dragoons, and one of foot, 
ſurrounded the place; when Forfter ſubmitting, 


| delivered up all his men priſoners at diſcretion, 
Meanwhile the pretender landed at Peterhead, and 
being conducted to Fetterofe, was there proclaimed 
king. But the duke of Argyle having, in January 


1716, obliged: the rebels to abandon: Perth, they re- 
tired to Montrofe, and the pretender privately el 
caped to France; upon which, Gordon, their ge- 
neral, conducting them into the mountains, where 
they diſperſed. Of the many who reteived ſen- 
tence of death on account of this rebellion, none 
were executed but the lords Derwent water and Ken- 
mure, with a few of the lower rank. King 
George I. was thus ſettled on his throne, which he 
endeavoured to fecure by the mildneſs of his govern- 


ment, and his ſtrict adherence to the Jaws,” In 2718 


war was declared againſt Spain, when fir George 
yn 'being ſent with twentity-one ſhips into the 

editerranean, defeated the Spaniſh fleet, on the 
3ift of July, and not only took ten men of war, 


and burit four, but made the admiral and rear- ad- 
mira] priſoners ; and afterwards deſtroyed feven © 


'Spamſh men of war, and a great quantity of naval 
ores on the coaſts of Sicily and, Biſcaß. In re- 


troops was ſent in December, under the duke of 


Ormond, to invade England; but were diſperſecd 


by a violent ſtorm. However, the marquiſs of 
Tullibardine, and the earls of Mariſchal and Sea- 
torth Hinded in Scotland, and were joined by two 
;thoufand Ffighlanders; but were entirely defeated 
on the 10th of June, by general Wigbtman, with 
one thouſand two hundred men, The lord Cobhatn 
then made a deſcent on the coaſt of Spain, and took 
Vigo. But in 1727, his majeſty going to viſit his 


German dominions, was täken ifl in his coach on 


the road to Hanover, and died two days after, at- 
1th of 
June, 


'torn, a Spaniſh ſquadron with ten thonfand regular 
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ne; · in che ſixty- eighth year of his age, and the 
Tack of his 1 Jeon interred at Hanover, 
He was ſucceeded by his only ſon George II. 

GEORGE II. king of Great Britain. As George 
I. died abroad the 11th of June, the court did not 


hear of his death till the 14th of June, 1727, and the | 


next morning George II. was proclaimed king, and 
on the 21th of October his 11 1 with Caroline 
his queen, were crowned at Weſtminſter. The 
nation was then at war with the Spaniards; but in 
1729 a peace was concluded at Seville, between 
Great Brirain, France, and Spain. This ftate of 
_ tranquility lafted till 1739, when war was again de- 
elared againſt Spain, on the 29th of October; and 
on the 22d of November, 1740, admiral] Vernon, 
with only fix ſhips, took Porto Bello: but being ſent 
the next year to attack Carthagena, though he'de- 
ſtyoyed ſix Spaniſh ſhips of the line, and ſeven gal- 
leons, the attempt miſcarried, through a diſagree- 
ment which aroſe between the admiral and the ge- 
neral. His majeſty powerfully ſupported the queen 
of Hungary's faccefion to the hereditary dominions 
of her late father the emperor Charles VI. and at 
length both England and France, under the name 
of auxiliaries to the contending powers, became prin- 


place was loſt; and he was tried and ſhot at Portſ- 
mouth, During theſe tranſ-QRions Mr. Clive, one of 
the Eaſt-India company's clerks, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the Eaſt-Indies, obtaining the rank of co- 
lonel, and had ſuch amazing fucceſs, that all the 
towns and factories of the French on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, except Pondicherry, were in a few 
years taken by the Engliſh, and Pondicherry was af- 
terwards taken by general Coote, On the other 
hand, in 1758, the duke of Marlborough landing 
near St, Maloes in France, burnt many ſhips, with 
a great quantity of naval ſtores, Lieutenant-general 
Bligh and eaptain Howe took Cherburgh, and de- 
moliſhed its fortifications, Soon after captain Marſh 
took Senegal, and commodore Keppel the ifland of 
Goree, on the coaſt of Africa, On the 26th of 
July, Cape Breton was retaken by general Amberſt 
and admiral Boſcawen. Soon after fort Frontenac 
ſurrendered to. lieutenant-general' Breadſtreet, and 
fort du Queſne to general Forbes. On the firſt of 
May, 1759, the ifland of Guadaloupe ſurrendered to 
the Engliſh; in the ſame month Marigalante, San- 
tos, and Deſeada became ſubje@ to Great Britain: 
the ſame year general Wolfe, aſſiſted by the fleet, 
took Quebec; and on the 8th of September, Mon- 


a 


cipals in the war: when George II. not only fur- 
niſhed ſixteen thouſand Britiſh troops, but headed 
the allied army in perfon, accompanied by the duke 


of Cumberland, and a battle was fought at Dettin- | 


gen, on the 16th of July, 1743, in which bis Bri- 
tannic majeſty had the honour of the field. The 
duke of 
In 1-44, war was declared 75 
next year the people of New 

men of war under commodore Warten, took cape 
Breton, with the loſs of only an hundred men; but 


inſt France, and the 


it was afterwards changed for Madraſs. On the 27th | 


of July, 1745, the young pretender came 'to Scot- 
land, in a ſmall frigate, and ſoon obtaining a conſi- 
derable force, had bis father proclaimed king, while 
he aſſumed the title of prince-regent, He took .ſe- 
veral places, gained ſome advantages over the king's 
forces, and advanced into the heart of England ; but 
at 23 the duke of Cumberland marching againſt 
him, he made a- precipitate retreat, and the duke 
coming to an engagement near Culloden- houſe, ob- 
tained a complete victory, in which about one thou- 
ſand four hundred rebels were killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners, though the royal army had only ſixty 
men killed, and two hundred and eighty wounded. 
Among the priſoners were the ear]: of —— 


lord Lovat, lord Balmerino, and Mr. Radcliffe, bro- | 
corn, though by the help of their manure there are 


ther to the earl of Derwentwater, who'were after- 
wards beheaded on Tower-hill. At length a general 
peace was proclaimed in London, on the 2d of Fe- 
2 1749. His majeſty again declared war 
againſt France on the 17th of May, 1756, and ſent 
_ admiral Byng with à ſtrbng fleet tb the relief of Mi- 


umberland was wounded in the action.] 


ngland, affiſted by ten 


no water fit to drink within a mile. 


the rainy ſeaſon, inundations on the other. 


treal and all Canada ſubmitted to the Engliſh. Aftel 
theſe glorious conqueſts, his'. majeſty died, greatly 
lamented, at Kenfington,' the 26th of Oltober, in 
the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty- 


| fourth of his reign, and the next day his grandſon, 
reat Rrĩ 


George III. was proclaimed king. 
| GEORGE THE FHIRD, king of G 
| tain, &c. was born June 4, 1738, proclaimed Octo- 
ber 26th, 1760, niarried Charlotte of Mecklenbbrgh, 
September 7, 1761, and was crowned September 
22, 1 61 33 5 3 ; 
| GEORGE, (FoxT St.) otherwiſe called Madrafs; 
a town of Aſia, on the coaſt of Coromandel in In- 
dia, on this ſide the Ganges, It is a colony belong- 
ing to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, ſeated in a 
very incommodious place, It fronts the ſea, whicn 
' continually rolls impetuouſly on its ſhore, and its 
foundation is in a ſandy ſoil, with a falt- water river 


on the back of it, which hinders the rivulets of freſh 


water from coming near the town; fo that they have 
The ſea often 


| theatens deſtruction on one ſide, and the river, in 
The ſun 
from April to September is ſo intolerably hot, that if 
it were not for the ſea breezes, which refreſh it a 
little, there would be no living there. The ſoil 
about the town is ſo dry and ſandy, that it bears no 


fruits and garden ſtuff for the uſe of the factory. The 
town is divided into two parts, that where the Eu- 
- ropeans dwell is called the White Town, and is 
! walled quite round, having ſeveral baſtions and bul- 
; warks to defend its walls, which can only be attacked 


norea ; but he negteRed'to fulfil his inſtructions, the 


| It 
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at thee” ende the ſea and river fortifying the ſides. 
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is about four hundred paces long, and one hundred 
and fifty broad, and is divided into pretty regular 
ſtreets, and tbe fort ſtands near the center. There 
are two churches, one for the Engliſh and the other 
for the Romiſh ſervice, both which are ſuperintended 
by the governor. There is likewiſe a very good hoſ- 
pital, and neat ſtables for the company's horſes, But 
the old college, where a great many of the gentlemen 
factots are obliged to lodge, is not very elegant. 
bey have a town- hall, and underneath it are pri- 
ſons for debtors. They are a corporation, and have 
a mayor and aldermen, which are choſen by the free- 
burghers of the town, but now they are put in by 
the governar and his council, They carry on the 
formality of a court, with maces and officers, but 
money will turn the ſcale of juſtice either way : for 
the governor has great influence in the determination 
of cauſes. They could not formerly puniſh with 
death, unleſs in caſes of piracy; but there are in- 
ſtances of ſome former governors having ſtretched 
their power to a very ſhamefn] degree. The common 
way of treating criminals is by whipping and ſtarv- 
ing, and by a late order they can now puniſh ca- 


itally. 

l GEOR/GIC, 8. (georgigue, Fr. of 4x, and , 
Gr.) ſome part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into a 
pleaſing dreſs, and fet off with all the beauties and 
embelliſhments of poetry; the beſt Greek poem of 
this kind is that of Heſiod's, but Virgil has excelled 
him by far in Latin, and Philips, our countryman, 
ſeems to diſpute the palm with him in his CYDERR. 

GERMAN, S. (germain, Fr. germanus, Lat.) a 
brother. One approaching to a brother in-near- 
neſs of blood; generally applied to. the cbildren 
of brothers and ſiſters, who are called coufins ger- 


man. | 

GER'MAN, Adj. (germanus, Lat.) related. 
«© Thoſe that are german to him, though fifty times 
removed.” SHAK. 

GE'RMANY, S. a large country in the middle 
of Europe, bounded on the eaſt dy Hungary and Po- 
land, on the north by the Baltic ſea and Denmark, 
on the weſt by the Netherlands, France, and Swit- 
zerland, and on the ſouth by the Alps, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland; being about 640 miles in length, and 550 
in breadth. The air is temperate = wholeſome, 
but more inclineable to cold than heat, eſpecially 
along the ſea-ſhore, The ſoil is very proper for corn 
and paſture, and the parts near the Rhine produce 
large quantities of wine, known by the name of 
Rheniſh. | here are alſo plenty of ſheep, black cat- 
tle, horſes, flax, hemp, and abundance of good tim- 
ber; beſides iron, copper, lead, ſilver, tin, pit-coal, 
vitriol, quickſilver, nitre, ſulphur, &c, In Ger- 
many are the beſt medicinal ſprings and baths of 
Europe, as at Pyrmont, Badon, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&c. The people are excellent mechanics and che- 
miſts; and the invention of printing and 1 


is aſcribed to them. They have broug 
| f 
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F 
8. f 
quis of Brandenburg, the duke of Bavaria, and the. 
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and the making tin ꝓlates is almoſt 'wholly engroſſed 
by them. They are alſo excellent engineers. Their 
foreign trade is carried on by the river Rhine, Elbe, 
Oder, Weſer, Danube, and the Baltic ſea; and by 
land with France, Holland, and Sw They 
export great qnantities of linen; and what we call 
Dutch toys come from thence, The Germans in 
general are robuſt, well-ſhaped, ingenious, ſinccre, 
warlike, lovers of good cheer and Rrong liquors, - 
The nobility here are proud and havghty ! and will 
ſooner chooſe the daughter of a nobleman without a- 
fortune than that of the richeſt citizen, Germany 
is divided into nine circles, which are ſo many large. 
provinces, that comprehend ſeveral ſtates and terri= 
tories. Each circle is obliged to furniſh a certain 
number of horſe and foot, and a certain. ſum of mo 
ney, when the neceſſity of public affairs requires it, 
according to a tax impoſed by the tegiſters of the 
the empire. The nine circles: are thoſe of Auſtria. 
Bavaria, Suabia, Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, 
Weſtphalia, Franconia, the Upper Rhine, and the. 
Lower Rhine. The emperor of Germany is elected. 
at Frankfort on the Maine, and is generally crowned.. 
in the ſame city, or at Ratiſbon. He was choſen. 
formerly by all the princes and prelates of the em- 
pire; but ſince the golden bull of Charles IV. in- 
it has been performed by, the electors only, 


nine, vis. three ecclefiaſtics, and fix ſeculars. . The. 
nine electors are, the archbiſhops of Mentz, Co- 
ne, and Treves: the king. of Bohemia: the count 
tine of the Rhine, the duke of Saxony, the mar- 


eQor of Hanover, which laſt is. king of Great Bri-- 


' tain. The emperor has. no ſettled income, nor any 
city belonging to him as emperor ; for which reaſon. 
* the Germans generally make choice of a prince who, 
is powerful enough to ſupport his dignity. . He aſ- 


ſumes the title of Cæſar, always auguſt, and of his: 
ſacred majeſty. Though he is chief of the empire, 
he does not govern alone; for great authority reſides. 
in. the general aſſemblies called Diets, which he only 
has a right of appointing, and to which he ſen ie 
' commiſſioners to preſide in his room. Theſe aflem-- 
blies are compoſed of three bodies or colleges; the 
firſt of which is that of the electors, the ſecond that 
of the princes, and the third that of the imperial 
towns. They have the power of making peace and 
war, of ſettling general impoſitions, and of regu- 
lating all the important affairs of the empire. But 
their deliberations have not the force of a law till the 
emperor gives his conſent ; who alſo gives the inveſ- 
titure of fiefs, and diſpoſes of thoſe which have de- 
volved to the empire for want of ſucceſſors, or by 


confiſcations. N | | : 
GERMAN! DER, S. (germandree, Fr.) in botany,. 
a plant, called in Latin, Ke , from K. Teucer, 


t * 


who was the firſt that brought it into uſdſmGGQ. 
; e FEM 9 0 1 CERME, 


number was then. ſeven, but now they are, 
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__.GERME, 8. (Fr. germen, Lat.) a fprout, or j to ſurmount, or conquer ; to extricate one's ſelf 
ſhoot. | That part which grows and ſpreads. | from any obſtacle or impediment which hinders 
Made out of the germe or treadle of the egg,” | from action, or involves the mind in perplexity. 
Brown. In botany, that part of a flower or plant GET'TER, S. one that procures or obtains, 

| which contains the ſeed. . One who begets. | ON 5 

GER MEN, 8. (germen, Lat.) a young ſprout | GET !TING, S. che act of obtaining. In com- 
or ſhoot. A ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed. All | merce, gain or profit. | ; 

ermens ſpilt at once.“ SHAK. See GERME., _ GEW GAW, S. (gwaghaw, Brit.) a ſhowy, 

To GER MINATE, V. N. (germinatus, Lat.) | empry triflle; a bauble, or ſplendid play-thing. _ 
to ſprout, bud, ſhoot, or grow. GEW'GAW, Adj. ſplendidly trifling ; though 

GERMINA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of ſhoot- | ſhowy and gaudy, yet of no value.” See the poor 
ing or ſprouting. Growth. Sg, happineſs of Feliciano.“ LAW. 

GE RUND, S. (gerundium, Lat.) in the Latin | GHAS T' FUL, Adj. (of ge, and fal, Sax.) 
grammar, a verbal noun ending in di, do or dum, | dreary ; diſmal, or melancholy, applied. to the mind 
and governing caſes like a verb. In Engliſh, we | or to place. Appearing diſmal, melancholy, or like 
have no gerunds. N 1 | @ ghoſt, applied to the perſon. | 

GESTA'TION, 'S. (geſiatio, Lat.) the act of GHAST'LINESS, S. horror appearing on the 
bearing the young in the womb. _— countenance. Diſmal paleneſs, like a ghoſt. 

To GESTI/CULATE, V. N. (gefticulatus, Lat.) GHAS'T'LY, Adj. (of ga, and ly, Sax.) like 
to make odd geſtures ;' to play antic tricks. | 2 ghoſt, with horror and dread painted on the coun- 
GESTICOLA' TION, S. (Fr. ge/ticulatie, Lat.) | tenance. Dreadful; horrible; ſhocking. 4 Mangled 

the throwing. the arms or limbs about ſo as to form | with gha/ftly wounds.” Mil rowcn. 
odd and anti poſtures. An odd poſture. GHAST'NESS, S. ſee GHASTLINE8s; ** Do: 

GE'STURE, S. (ge/te, Fr. ge/ius, Lat.) the | you perceive the gha/ineſs of the eye.” Shak. 
poſtures or attitudes expreſſive of a perſon's ſenti- GHER'KIN, S. (gurcte, Teut.) a pickled cu- 
ments. Any movement or motion of the body. cumber. SKINNER. | 

To GE'STURE, V. N. to accompany one's GHO'ST, S. (g/, Sax. a ſoul, ſpectre, or 
delivery with action, attitude, or motion of the body. | ſpirit) the ſoul of man. A ſpirit or ſpectre, ſeen 
& Tt is not orderly read, nor ggſtured as beſeemeth.“ | after the death of a perſon; , When joined with 
Hook ER. | | 1 bes $4 Holy, it implies the third perſon of the Holy Tri- 

To GET',. V. A. (preter. got, anciently gat, | nity, otherwiſe termed the Spirit. To give up the 
part. paſſ. got, or gotten,} to procure, or acquire. g, is to expire; to die; or to yield our ſoul into 
To obtain by force or ſeizure, To attain by ſuc- | the hands of him that gave it. | | 
ceſs; to win. To poſſeſs, To beget, To ac- To GHOST, V. A. to appear to a perſon after 
quire; to gain, To earn by labour and pains. | death. To haunt. „ Julius Ceſar — who, at. 
Uſed with beart, to learn. Get by heart the Philippi, the good Brutus gho/ted.” SHAK. 
more common and uſeful words,” Warrs. To | GHO'STLINESS, S. ſpiritualneſs; the quality 
procure or cauſe a thing to be. To prevail on or | of relating to the ſpirit or to the ſoul, . 
perſuade, ** The king could not get him to en- GHO'STLY, Adj. ſpiritual, or relating to the © 
gage.“ Spect. 70. get out, to diſcover a perſon's | ſoul ; oppoſed to carnal or ſecular. © 
lecrets. To wheedle, or coax a perſon out of his GIALINA, S. (Ital.) earth of a bright gold 
property. After having got out of you every | colour, very fine, .found in the kingdom of Naples, 
thing you can ſpare.” Guard. No. 167. To move | and in great requeſt among painters. - 
from or to a place, when followed by out or to-. To |  GUANT, S. (geant, Fr.) a perſon of uncom- 
riſe, or quit one's bed, uſed with up. To ſell, or mon height of ſtature ; it is noted that the ideas 
diſpoſe of by ſome artifice or expedient, uſed with I of pride, brutality and wickedneſs are aſſociated 
off, or followed by rid. Neuterly, to depart from | with this word, both. in. our own language and 
a place, or arrive at any ſtate or. poſture by degrees, | that of ſcripture. «19s 
with ſome. kind of labour, effort, or difficulty. GIANTESS, S. a woman of more than natural 
Jo fall; to come by accident; To get -among. height; a woman taller than the reſt. of her ſex na- 
Jo or three men are got among them.” Tater, | turally are. . 

To force or find a paſſage, uſed with in. To move, GlANTLIKE, GVANTLY, Adj. reſembling a 

or remove to a certain place, uſed with adverbs of | giant in tallneſs. Figuratively, any thing of enor- 

place, or motion. To have recourſe to, uſed with | mous bulk, or_exceeding-great, 

into. Lying is ſo cheap a cover for any miſcar- GI ANT SHIP, 8. the character of ' a giant. 

riage —a child can ſcarce be kept from getting inta it.] One that has the qualities of a giant, 

Locks. To become by any act what one was not To GIB'BER, V. N. (from jabber, according 

before. Bathes and gets drunk.” DRYD. Uſed | to. Johnſon ; gabb, Run.) to ſpeak in an inarti- 

wah off, to eſcape. from any danger. To aut eur, culate or eee e g * 
5 | „ | | 66 
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L Ib RISH, 8. cant: the private men 
ef rogues, evpſirs, &c. Words derived from no 


* age, aud having no meaning. 
z71B/BET', 8. (Fr. guibeta, Ital.) a gallows ; 


or a croſs poſt whereon malefactors are executed, 


or hung i in.chains. Any perpendicular beams crofled 
at the top. 


To GIB'BET, V. A. to hang, or expoſe on a2 


gibbet, To hang upon a beam, which croſles ano- 
ther, ſtanding upright, 

. GIBBO'SITY, S. (gibbo/e, Fr.) the quality of 
riſing in a bump, or a 3 above the reſt 
of a ſurface, A prominence, Convexity. The 
gibboſie of the interjacent water,” Rav. _ 

B BO Us, S. ( gibbeaux, Fr. gibbus, Lat.) ſwel- 
ling or riſing above the other parts of a ſurface. Con- 

vex; rifing in knobs, Crookbacked. 

G!B'BOUSNESS, S. convexity; prominence. 
See GIRBOSITV. 

GlB CAT, S. an old worn out cat. 
melancholy as 2a gib cat.” SHAK. 

To GI 'BE, V. N. (gaber, old Fr.) to ſneer in a 
contemptuous manner. Adively, to deride; to mock; 
to treat with ſcorn ; to taunt, 

Gl BE, S. a taunt ; ſneer ; or expreſſion of ri- 
dicule joined with con emft. | 

-GIV'BER, S. a ſneerer ; one who ridicules or 

ſneers another, 

GI'BINGLY, Adv. in a contemptuous, ridicu- 
ling, or ſneering manner. 

_ GIB'LET, 8. (giblot, Sax.) the offal parts of 
a fowl ; particularly thoſe of a duck or pooſe, | 

which are cut off befare they are roaſted, ell, ſting 
of the head and neck, part of the wings, gizzard, 
heart, liver, and legs. 


GIBRALTAR, S. a town of Andaluſia in Spain. 


« am as 


It had its name from a Moor, named Tarik, who 


ſett]:d here in ſpite of the Goths, and from him it 
was called Gebel- Tarik, or the Mountain of Tarik; 
for Gebel, in the Mooriſh language, ſignifies a 

mountain, 
Keep and craggy; but it is flat on the top, from 
whence there .is an extenſive view of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Barbary, Fez, and Morocco, in 
Africa, and the kingdoms of Seville and Grenada, 
in Spain, The town is at the foot of the moun- 
tain to the weſt, and- was ſo well fortified while in 


the hands of the Spaniards, that it was ſuppoſed | 


to be impregnable, till it was taken by fir George 
Rook, in 1704, and it has remained in the hands 
of the Engliſh every ſince. They attempted to take 
it three times lince, but without effect, and in the 


preſen year 1780 tbey are again attempting it, and 


it is hoped they will meet with the ſame ſucceſs, 
The firſt time four hundred French and Spaniards 
crept up the rock in the night, but were driven 
headlong down the next morning, In 1727, they 
endeavoured ta blow up the rock, but found it im- 
_ practicable, The garriſon have all their proviſions 


This is properly a rock, which is very 


| 
| 


| 


P wy 


ſteadineſs, or forethought. 


j or a dry'd eel-ſkin. 


tively, excee 


l 


from England and the Barbary (den? It is — ; 
four miles north of Ceuta, forty ſouth-eaſt of Cadiz, 
and e e ſouth of Seville. Lat. 36 deg. Ne 
Long. 15 min. W. 

Gbit v. Y, Adv, with the appearance: of en- 
ternal things turning round though at reſt: with 
a ſmimming in the head, n Without 

2  _ 

GID'DY, Adj. (gidi, Sax. ) tiiving a ſwim- 
ming in the head, whereby external things, thou 
at reſt, ſeem to turn round, Figuratively, a ſwift 
whirling motion, which may cauſe giddineſs. Change - 
able, inconſtant, unſteady; that. which cauſes gid- 
qmeſs either by its circular motion, or its exceflive 
height. Heedleſs,.raſh, or wanting caution, Tot- 
tering, Intoxicated, or elated too much with ſuc- 
ceſs or praiſe, 

GIFT", S. (Sax. gie,, In.) ſomething beſtowed 
on another without price or exchange. The act of 
giving. When applied to the 455 an offer ing, 
or oblation. In a bad ſenſe a bribe, or preſent made 
uſe of to corrupt a judge, &c. Any power, or pe- 


culiar talent and faculty, ſo called becauſe given, or 


implanted in our nature, not acquired by art. He 
who has the gift of ridicule.” &pect. No. 291, 

GIF'TED, Adj. given, or beſtowed, not ac- 
quired by labour. Wich my heaven Lifted 
ſtrength.” MiLT. Samſen. Endowed with extraor- 
dinary powers. Poſſeſſed with a vain imagination 
of being inſpired, uſed ironically, Two of their 
gifted brotherhood.” DTD. 

GIG", S. a ſmall top made of horn which is 
kept ſpinning by whipping it with a leather thon . 
rs boy's A ſmall fiddle. T7: 
GIGAN'TIC, S. (gigantis genitive of gigas, Lt.) 
reſembling a giant; of an enormous lize. Fi . 
in my — 

To GIG'GLE, 5 e g is 8 hard) 
to be inclined to I o laugh at trifles. 

GIG'GLER, S. (the g is pronounced hard) one 
who burſts into laughter at the leaſt N One 
very much inclined to laughter. . 

GIG" LET, S. {gillet, Scot.) a wanton, lafeivi- 


_ girl. To be the pillage of a giglet nen 
HAK. 

GUGOTF, 8. 1 gigotto, Ital.) the hip joint. I 

To GILD', A. (preter gilded, or gut, of 
gyldan, Sax.) to waſh over with liquid, or cover 
with leaf-gold. Figuratively, to cover with any 
thing of a yellow colour; to adorn with ſunſhine, 
or luſtre. To brighten. To gild over, to recom- 
mend a thing, 'or hide its defects by ſome additional 
ornament ; alluding to the method of apothecaries 
who cover their pills with gold leaf, in order to 
render them more pleaſing to the eye. 

. GIL'DER, S. one who covers the ſurface of 
any thing with gold. A coin valued from one 


ſhilling and ſix- pence to two ſhillings. 
GIL{DING, S. gold laid or r ſtuck on. ny ſur- - 
face 


in 


4 - * — . 


r 4 
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face, 
wich gold. OE 
SG III/, S. (gil, If. gula, Lat.) the apertures on 
each ſide of the head of fiſh, which they breathe 
through, inſtead of their mouths, as is obſerved by 
Galen de uſu Partum, |. 6. c. 9. and by Phn. I. 9. 
c. 8. the former of whom gives us a ſhort but ad- 
mirable deſcription of their conſtruction. The red 
flap which hangs down from the beak of a fowl, or 
fleſhy excreſcence under the chin of .a man, A 
liquid meaſure containing the fourth part of a pint, 
A woman or female companion, from Gillian, the 
old Engliſh way of writing Julian, or Juliana. 
« Each Fack with his Gill.” BEN. Joynson. In 
botany, the plant called ground- ivy. Likewiſe | 
ale wherein ground-ivy has been ſtceped, | 
GIL'LY-FLOWER, S. in botany, the Dian- 
thus under which genus are included, pinks, car- 
nations and the ſweet-william ; but the term is vul- 
garly applied to that ſpecies called the clove Fuly- 


wer. . 

GILT', 8, gold laid on any ſurface. Figura- 
tively, golden ſhow ; or ſplendour. When thou 
waſt in thy gilt and thy perfume,” SHAR. 

GILT“, Part. of gild. 2 55 | 
 GIM', Adj. (gim, Sax.) neat z ſpruce, well 
dreſſed; an old word, which ſeems now reviving. 

GIM'CRACK, or GIM'CRANK, S. a ſlight 
piece of mechaniſm, more curious than uſeful. 

GIM'LET), S. a borer with a kind of worm 
ſcrew at the end, 

GIM'MER; S. a movement; a part of a machine. 
Machinery. ** The gimmers of the world hold 
together, not ſo much by geometry, as natural 
magic.“ MoRE, | | 

[MP”, S. a kind of filk-twiſt, or open lace. 

GIN“, S. (contracted from engine) a trap or 
ſnare. A pump worked by wheels. A diſtilled li- 
quor drawn from juniper-berries, &c. contracted 
from Geneve. ; ny 
| GIN'GER, S. (gengero, zenzero, gengifir, Sax,) 
an aromatic root, of a yellow colour, a very hot 
and pungent taſte, uſed in cookery, as a ſpice, by 


or 


r 


apothecaries as a medicine, and brought from Cale- 


cut in the Eaſt-Indies, In botany, it is ſtyled by 
Linnæus, the amomum. . 

GIN'GERBREAD, S. a kind of - bread made 
of flour ſweetened with treacle, and mixed with 
ginger, and aromatic leeds. 

GIN'GERLY, Adv. in a ſoft, tender, cautious, 
and flow manner, for fear of breaking or hurting 
on account of the weakneſs of its form, or the 
neatneſs of its make. What is't that you took 
up fo gingerly.” SHak. 5 : = 

GIN'GERNESS, S. caution, tenderneſs, or 
Nightneſs in handling, for fear of hurting or ſoiling. 
Niceneſs. | „ 

e Adj. (gingiva, Lat.) belonging 
to the 


> way" of ornament, | The aQt of covering 


To GIN'GLE, V. N. (formed from the found 
to have a ſharp noiſe, applied to that made by ſeveral 
pieces of money ſhosk together. Actively, to ſhake 
any pieces of money, or metal together ſo as to 
make them ſound, Figuratively, to make a diſ- 
agreeable ſound by words ending the ſame ſyllables, 
applied to ſtile, 

GIN'GLE, S. the ſound made by ſeveral pieces 
of money, or meta] ſhouk together. Figuratively, 
the ſound made by ſeveral words or periods ending 
with the ſame letters or ſyllables, RO 

GIN'NET, S. (us, Gr.) a nag; a mule, or 
degenerated breed. Hence ſome derive, but erro- 
neouſly, a Spaniſh gennet, improperly written for 
ginnet. | | 

_ GIN*'SENG, S. (Chin. the figure of a man, fo 
called from the ſhape of its root) a root, latcl 

brought from China, into Europe, of \ Neun 
colour on the outſide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh . 
within, ſo pure and fine, that it ſeems almoſt tranſ- 
parent; its taſte is acrid, ſpicy, and ſomewhat . 
bitter, its ſme}] agreeable, aromatic, but not very 
ſtrong. It is valued fo highly by the Chineſe, that 
they ſell it for three times its weight in ſilver : Eu- 
ropeans eſteem it a good medicine in vertigoes, con- 
vulfions, and nervous complaints, and recommend 
it as one of the beſt reſtoratives known, Its doſe. 
is from ten to twenty grains in powder, and from one 
drachm to two to a pint, in infuſion, | | 

GIP'SY, S. (corrupted from Egyptian) a vaga- 

bond, of a natura] particular dark complexion, 
who pretends to tell future events, by. palmeſtry 
or phyſiognomy. Figuratively, uſed to imply a 
perſon of a dark complexion ; or a woman of great 
craftineſs and cunning. EE | 

GIRA'SOLE, S. (giraſel, Fr.) in botany, the 
herb turnſole. In jewelling, the opal ſtone. 

To GIRD', V. A. (preter, girded, or girt; part. 
paſſ. girt, of gird, or gyrdan, Sax.) to bind round. 
Figuratively, to inveſt, or cloath. To reproach; 
an unuſual ſenſe. He will not ſpare to gird the 
gods. SHAK. To incloſe, incirele. The Nyſcian 
iſle—girt with the river Triton.“ Par. R. 8 

GIRD', S. a twitch, or pang, alluding to pain 
or ſenſation, cauſed by a girdle drawn tight on a 
ſudden. *<* Conſcience by this means is freed from 
many fearful girds and twinges, which the atheiſt 
| feels,” T1LLOTs, | : 
GIR'DER, S. in architecture, cke largeſt piece 
of timber in a floor, its end is faſteged into the ſum- 
mers or breaſt- ſummers, and ſupporting the ſoiſts 
which are framed into it. \ | 
GIR'DLE, S. (giral, Sax. gerdel, Belg.) any 
thing or bandage drawn round the waiſt, and tied 
or buckled. Figuratively, an incloſure or circum- 
ference, ** Within the girdle of theſe walls.” 
SHAK. The equator, a great circle ſurrounding the 
world like a girdle, ** Under the girdle of the 
world.“ Bac. : e 


ie gums. The occluſe appulſe, eſpecially the 
gengival. HoLDER, 1 
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To GR DLE, V. A. to encompaſs. and ſur- 


. rqund” as with a girdle, “ The gentle babes girg- 


lins one another — within their innocent alabaſter 
Arms.” SHAK, To incloſe, ſhut in, or inviron. 
0 thou wall—that gird/ef in thoſe wolves.” 


SHAK.,., | | | | 
* GIR'DLER, S. one who makes belts or girdles. 
GIR'L, 5. a young female, or woman ; applied 
to one who is playful, giddy, and thoughtleſs, not 
arrived to years of diſcretion, or not acting with 
that reſerve, which a perfon of diſcretion ought. 


- GIR'LISH, Adj. like a girl, or one who is not 


atrived to years of diſcretion, Wanton, playful, or 


' giddy 
: GIR'/LISHLY, Adj. in a wanton, playful, 
. giddy, or thoughtleſs manner, applied to females, 


GIRT', participle paſſive of Gio. | 

To GIRT”, V. A. to gird, to ſurround or en- 
eircle. The .radiant line that giris the globe.“ 
-TICKEL. | | | | 

GIRT"”, S+ (from girt, or gird, gurt, Belg.) a 
band which goes under or round a horie's belly, and 
faſtens the ſaddle, or a burthen on its back. In 
ſurgery, a circular bandage with a bolſter in the 
middle. The moſt common bandage is by that 


of the girt.” WISEM. 


GIRTH/',. S. the band by which the ſaddle is 
faſtened upon a horſe, The circumference or mea- 
ſure of a perſon's waiſt, ſo called becauſe found by 
means of a girt or band put round it. 


To GIRT H/, V. A. to put on, or bind with a. 


-GI'SBOROUGH,; S. a pleaſant market- town 
in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, It ſtands on a 
riſing ground, in a delightlul fituation, and has a 
remarkably pure ait; a fine verdure overſpreads all 
the neighbouring fields, which are adorned with 
plenty of wild flowers, almoſt all the year round; 
whence it has been compared to Puteoli in the 
Kingdom of Naples. The town is well built, and 
the inhabitants polite and well-bred. Here was for- 
merly a noble abbey, the church. of which ſcems 
by its ruins to have been little inferior to the beſt 


cathedrals in England. Giſborough lies four miles 


from the mouth of the river Tees, where a bay and 
har be ur are formed for ſhipping. It has a market 
on Mondays, and ſeveral fairs, viz. on the third 
Monday and Tueſday after the 11th of April, for 
linen-cloth and horned cattle ; on Tueſday in Whit- 
ſun week for the ſame articles; on Auguſt 26, for 
linen and cattle ; on Auguſt 27, Sep. 1 
and the firſt Monday after the 11th of 
ſor horned cattle. 
London. 


ovember, 


and 20, 


It lies 246 miles north of. 


4 


GITH', S. (githeern, Sax.) an herb called Guinea 


pepper. 8 
To GIVE“, V. A. (preter, gave, particip. paſſive, 


given, from gifan, Sax.) to preſent, or confer on an- 
other without receiving any thing in exchange. To 


. tranſmit, communicate, or impart from one's ſelf to; 
another by hand, ſpeech, or writing. To affign 3 
to put into a perſon's poſſeſſion; to conſign. ' To give 
for, to exchange one thing for another. o give aar, 
to liſten, or attend to what a perſon ſays. Where 
he gave no ear.” BAc. To expoſe wilhout reſtraint. 
„Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair.“ 
'Drvp. To grant; to permit as a favour. - „ *Tig- 
given me once again to behold my friend.” Rows, 
To give way, to yield without reſiſtance, or denial. 
To enable, uſed chiefly in poetry. Give the 
flowers to blow.” To ſhow, alluding to the product. 
of an arithmetical calculation, which is expreſſed by: 
this word. Divided by the number — gives 424 
men.” ARBUTHN. To offer. To give no of- 
feace.” BURNET, Uſed with zo, to addict, apply, 
or habituate. Given to pleaſure.“ Bacon. Te 
give away, to make over, or transfer to another. 
Sometimes uſed to expreſs a prodigal transferring of 
property, without receiving an equivalent. Fo give: - 
back, to reſtore, or return. To give over, to quit, 
leave, or ceaſe from an action or praQtige;. but when 
followed by te or unte, to be ſtrongly addicted, at- 
tached or habituated to. Had gives themſelves ever- 
unto all manner of vice.“ GREw. To give out, to 
proclaim ; publiſh ; or utter. To ſpread a falſe te- 
port or rumour, Uſed with up, to reſign, quit, 


yield, abandon, or deliver. To. grow moiſt; to 


melt; to thaw; and figuratively to relent. 77 give; 


into, to comply with; to aſſent to.; to yield to; to 
adopt or embrace. Uſed with of, to ceaſe, or ſor- 
bear an action. Uſed with over, to ceaſe from an- 
act; to leave off. | | 2 5 
GLV'ER, S. one who lets another have a- thing 
without receiving any thing in return. | h 


GIZ'ZARD,S. (geſier, Fr. gigeria, Lat.) a ſtrong 5 


| muſculous ſtomach in birds, wherein their meat by 


means of ſtones which they ſwallow, is- groynd in 
88 as if on a mill. This contrivance of the. 


ivine architect in animals that have no teeth to 


comminute their food before they ſwallow, . deſerves- 


our admiration, Figuratively- uſed for the ſtomach. 
in human creatures, whence to grumble in the gr: p 
is applied to thoſe who. are diflatisfied, diſcontented, - 
_ 4 digeſt ſomething they are required to com- 
ply with. . 
GLACIA'TION.. S8. (glacies, Lat.) the act of 
turning into ice. Ice. Hail, which is alſo a- 
glaciation,” BROWN, | 51 ee 
GLA CIS, 8. (Fr.) in fortification, a floping. 
bank, uſually applied to that which reaches from the 
para pet of the covered way to the counterſcarp or- 
level on the fide of the fieBd. LE 
GLAD), Adj. (glade, gled, Sax.) cheerful; gays 
rejoicing at ſome good which has happened either to 
ourſelves or others. Uſed generally with of; and 


| ſometimes with at or with, before the cauſe of. joy, 


expreſſing or oceaſioning gladneſs. , ** Hack! i glad 
voice the lonely. deſart cheers. Pore. Figuratively, 
; by q | 42 ; N uſed 
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uſed for any thing 
or ſhowy. ** _ 
them.“ Iſai. xxxv. 533 
To GLAD, V. A. to make a perſon joyful; to 
excite a ſenſation of pleaſure; to cheer,  _ 
To GLAD'DEN, V. A. to cheer ; to affect with 
a ſenſation of pleaſure or delight. e 
GLAD'DER; S. one who raiſes delight and plea- 
ſure. ** Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron,” 
DSL DE, 8. (glod, Dan.) a lawn or opening ina 
wood made by lopping off the branches of trees. 


which appears fertile, bright, | light or ſplendour. To fly off, or to ſtrike, in a ſlop- 
ſolitary place ſhall be glad for | 


ing manner.  Figuratively, uſed with at, to hint at, 


or cenſure a perſon's faults by ſome oblique hints, 
AQively, to move quickly. Uſed with qe, to take a 
quick, flight, or tranſient view. To view obliquely. 


| 66 Hae? 


an eye 


of pity on his loſſes.” SAX. 
CINGLY 


_ GLA Adv. in an oblique manner : 


tranſiently, 
g 
ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance, which ſerves to ſeparate a par- 
| ticular humour from the blood. A conglobate, and 
a a conglomerate gland, are the two ſpecies into which 


GLAND, S. (Fr. glandis, Lat.) in anatomy, a 


'  GLADIA'TOR, S. (Lat. gladeateur, Fr.) a per- | they are divided. | 55 8 5 
ſon who uſed to fight with a naked ſword in the pub-C GLAN'DERS, S. in farriery, a running of cor- 
lick ſhews at Rome. Figuratively, a prize fighter; | rupt matter from the noſe, differing in colour, ac- 
er rel ple ooo oi Ic ccording to the degree of malignity” | 
_ GLADYLY, Adv. in a joyful or Chearful manner.  GLANDUVFEROUS, Adj. bearing acorns, maſt, 
In ſuch a manner as would communicate pleaſure or | or fruit like acorns. | ; y : 
in EEE EE 1 :  GLAN'DULE,S. (Fe. glandula, Lat.) in ana- 

GLAD'NESS, S. a ſenſation of joy or delight, | tomy, a ſmall gland; ſometimes applied in the plu- 
ariſing at the proſpect of ſuceeſs, or from the actual N to ſignify what are vulgarly called the almonds of 
ſſeſſion of good. VVV the eat,. 5 ; 

"GLAD'S ME, Adj. delighted, pleaſed ; cauſing ' GLANDULOF'ITY, S. a collection of glands.” 

| | I GLAN'DULOUS, Adj. (glanduloſus, Lat.) 
ſenſation of 


joy; having the appearance of gaiety. 
pertaining, ſituated in, or having the nature of, the 


* _— * 
S 


GLAD'SOMELY, Adv. with ſome 


delight or pleaſure. | | W | 3 ' 3 . 
GLAD'SOMENESS, S. gaiety. A flight ſen- | To-GLARE,, V. N. (glacren, Belg.) to ſhine, 
ſation of joy or delight. . Ii ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes. Figuratively, to 

'GLAIR „S. (glare, Sax.) the white of an egg. | look ſharp, or with piercing eyes. Alſo to. thine 


h EL 4... 7... | With oſtentation, or with a luſtre too much laboured, 
To GLAURE, V. A. (glairer, Fr.) to varniſh, | applied to, writings... Actively, to ſhoot ſuch, a ſplen- 
or ſniear with the white of an egg; uſed. by book- | dour.as the eye cannot bear; to flaſh. © Every eye 
base 8 i Ie dlighiening.“ M Ir. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, S. a maritime county | LARE, S. an overpowering, or dazzling luſtre. 

of South Wales, having Brecknockſhire to the north, s with, 
the Severn ſea to the ſouth, Monmouthſhire: to the ; 
eaſt, and Carmarthenſhire to the weſt. It is plen- 
tifully ſtored with' fiſh, fleſh,” and fowls, has many. 
coal-pits, and ſends good butter to Briſtol, _ It is 
well watered with rivers, the chief of which are the 
Tavy, Taff, Ogmore, Rumney, Ewenny, Elay, 
Nid, Cunnon, Avon, Duliſh, Cledaugh, and Hog- 
hon. The air is ſharp near the mountains, but is 
mild and temperate near the coaſt, of the Severn ſea... 
The north part is full of high barren hills, and 
many woods, The ſoutlr is more level, rich and fer- 
tile, feeding multitudes of cattle and ſheep with ex- 
cellent graſs. It is in length from eaſt to weſt up- 
wards of oy miles, and in_breadth, from ſouth to 
north about thirty. It has ten. hundreds, nine mar- 
ket-towns, and one hundred and eighteen pariſhes. 
It had twenty-five caſtles and three monaſteries, 
which are now moſtly demoliſhed, It ſends two. 
members to parliament, one for the county and. one 


A kind of halbert. 


A fierce piercing look. A lion now he 


_—_ ee, G6: :.. 2; i 5 | | 
1 FARE'OUS, Adj. conſiſting of viſcous and 
tranſparent matter like the white of an, egg. —_ 

:  GLAR'ING, Part. flagrant ; enormous; applied 
to any very great crime. e 85 

: GLA'SGOW, S. a large and populous city of 
Lanerkfhire in the weſt of Scotland. It is ſeated on 
the river Clyde, near which is a magnificent ſtone _ 
bridge. It is the principal town in the kingdom next 
to Edinburgh, and carries on a very extenſive trade. 
Here is a univerſity, which indeed is only one college, 
but a ſtately fabric, conſiſting of two large ſquares, 
and adorned with a high tower; it is ſeparated from 
the reſt of the town by a very high wall. The prin- 
cipal houſes in-Glaſgow are all built of hewn ſtone, 
and make a very handſome appearance. It was 
formerly an archbiſhopric z and the cathedral church, 
which ſtands in the higheſt part of the city, is an 
old handſome Gothic ſtructure. In the middle of 


for Cardiff. ; OT Tg | the city ſtands the tol-baoth or town-houſe, of hen 
GLAN'CE, S. (glants, Belg.) 2 ſudden ſhoot or 4 ſtone, with convenient apartments for the magiſ- ; 
beam „ or ſplendour. A Kroke or dart of light. | trates, and a very lofty tower, with bells that chime 
Figuratively, a ſnatch of fight ;, a quick view. . glad, belt Their home-manufaQures arg very fine 
P 


GLAN'CE, V. A. 
CC 


I | to ſhoot a ſudden ray of | 2 filken and woollen, called Glaſgow 
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plaids, and ftriped muſlins for aprons ; various ſorts 
of linen are alſo manufactured here. It is 40 miles 
weſt of Edinburgh. Long. 4 deg. 10 min. W: 
Lat. 55 deg. 8. min. CC. 3 

' GLASS, S. (glas, Sax. glas, Belg.) an artificial 
ſubſtance made by fuſing or melting 2525 ſalts, flint, 
and fand together, with a vehement fire; tranſpa- 


rent tothe ſight, ductile when hot, but not mallea- | 


ble. A glaſs veſſel of any kind; particularly a cup, 
with a foot, to drink out of ; hence figuratively, it 
is uſed for that quantity of liquor, which ſuch a 
veſtel contains. A glaſs of wine.“ A glaſs to 
view one's face in. A perſpective, or glaſs to view 
diſtant or near objects with. A glaſs made uſe of 
for meaſuring time, by means of ſand which runs 


through a ſmall aperture, and called an hour- 


glaſs. Uſed adjectively, for any thing made of 
laſs, 1 R 

8 To GLASS, V. A. to ſee as in a glaſs. To cover 

with, or caſe in glaſs; to glaze. 3 
GLASS -GAZING, Adj. finical; or often con- 

templating himſelf in a looking-glaſs. A — glaſs 

gazing, ſuper-ſerviceable, finical rogue.“ SHAk. 
 GLASS'- HOUSE, 8. a houſe where glaſs is 


made and manufactured. | 


— 


in Somerſetſhire, almoſt encompa 


ſeph of Arimathea, | 
_ walnut-tree, which never budded before the feaſt of 


medicine, a diſorder of the er 
u 


Potters cover their earthen ware, porcelain, &c. 


GLASS V, Adj. partaking of the nature of glaſs; 


reſembling, glaſs in ſmoothneſs, luſtre or bright- 


neſs. | 
-GLAS'TENBURY,S.(glaftnburig, Sax.) a town 

famous for a e deriving its origin from Jo- 
uppoſed to have been here; the 


St. Barnabas; the hawthorn-tree blooming on 


Chriſtmas day; the burial place of king Arthur, 


vrhich was diſcovered by means of the ſongs of the 

ancient bards in the reign of Henry II. the pyramids 
near the church, one of which is faid to have been 
twenty-ſix feet high; and the mineral ſpring, ſaid 


to have been'diſcovered by means of a dream, which 


happened to a poor man, whoſe condition ſtood in 


need of its ſalutary ſtreams. It is diſtant 109 com- 

puted, and 121 meaſured miles from London. * 
GLAS“ TENBURY-THORN, S. in botany, a 
variety of the common hawthorn, from which it 


differs in flowering twice a year; becauſe, in mild 
ſeaſons, it often flowers in November and Decem- 


ber, and again at the uſual time with the common 
ſort; the ſtories told of its budding, 1 
and fading on Chriſtmas · day, are cenſured by Mil- 


ler as ridiculous, and having no foundation. 


© GLAUCO'MA, S. (Lat. of wzuzapa, Gr.) in 
wherein the chriſ- 
talline humour is turned of a blueiſh or ſea- green co- 
lour, and the ſight diminiſhed, but not deſtroyed. 
' To GLA'ZE, V. A. (accidentally varied from 
glaſs) to furniſh windows with glaſs. To cover with 
a ſubſtance reſembling glaſs, like that with 4 
0 


cover or overlay with ſomething ſhioin >. tec g. 1 
enge g ing tears.” Sh n 
LAZ IER, S. one whoſe trade is 


* - 


windows. _ 3 f „ 
SLEAM', S. (pronounced gleem, roma, Sax.) a. 
| ſudden and tranſient ſhoot or ray of ſplendour; luſtre; 
ny 094"2s | | Ex „550 
0 GLE AM', v. N. to ſhine with ſudden and. 

— ud FF 
A'MY, Adj. flaſhing; darting ſudden and 
tranſient flaſhes of * we 5 17 11 — 4 
TO GLEAN', V. A. to collect what is ſcattered. 
by thoſe who carry in a harveſt. To gather any 
thing thinly ſcattered, To collect from different 
places in a book, or from different authors. 
GLEAN', S. 'a collection made by flow-degre' 
and laborious application. ** The gleann of — — 
thyme diſtend his thighs.” DBP. 
GLEAN“ER, S. one who gathers after the rea- 
pers. One who gathers any thing lowly and labo- 
riouſly. F iguratively, one who collects from dif- 
ferent places in the ſame book, or from a variety of. 


- 
* 
- 
— 


Fr ny 3 F 
„SLEAN ING, S. the act of picking, up cora- 
ſcattered by the hufbandmen ; 74 of * | 


any thing flowly and laboriouſfy. The act of col-- 
letting from different authors, or from different. 
places in the fame hoo. 
land. In natural hiſtory, a'clod, or piece of ſtone: 
or. rene confining: ſome metal or mi- 
neral. In law, church land, or land. poſſeſſed 28. 
part of an eceleſiaſtical Beneficde. 75 
GLE'BOUS, Adj. abounding in clods. 
GLE'BY, Adj. abounding in clods.. Figuratively, 
fertile, or ſruitful, ©* Diffusd o'er virtue's gleby- 1 
oe ↄ u ANC I 
'GLEDE;', S. (glida, Sax.) a kite. Ve ſhall. 
net rat be ple” Does: Eo. on vs 
GLEE','S. (gle, Sax.) joy or mirth. Is Blouze- 
linda dead ? Farewell my glee.” Goar. 
GLEE'FUL, Adj. full of joy; gay ;. cheerful. 
& Every thing doth make a gleeful boaſt.” SHak.. 
 GLEEK', S. (gligman, Sax.) a muſician. ** No. 
1 ut the gleet; Il give you the minſtrel.“ 
n een We S iv eee 
TO GLEEN', v. N. to ſhine with heat or poliſh. 
« Hard gleening armour.” PrIoR. OE. 
GLEET', S. (gliiden, Belg.) the flowing or 
dripping of a humour from any wound, Uſually. 
applied to a flux of thin humour from the urethra, _ .. 
To GLEET?, V. N. te drop ſlowly, or ooze. 
with a thin humour. Figuratively, to run ſlowly. 
« Gleet down the rocky caverns,” CRRTNVWVW.. 
GLEE'TY, Adj. reſembling a gleet. Thin and 
ſanious, r ehm UE ei on, 
GLEW, S. (gew, Brit.) a viſcid, tenacious mat- - 
ter, uſed as a cement to join ſeveral things together. 


The common glew is made of the Tkins dr bides of 
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beaſts; fiſh glew is made of the mucila inous parts 
of a large fiſh, found generally in the Ruſſian ſeas, 
and is what we call ing - 2 1 Woh 
GLIP', Adj. ſmooth z ſlippery; without any in- 
equalities in the ſurface; formed ſo as to be eafily 
moved. Smooth; voluble, applied to ſpeech, 
c Fear, on the clergy how. glib his tongue ran.” 
Sway... - 5 
GLIB'LY,, Adv. ſmoothly ; without any obſta- 
cle. Side glibly into dettaction.“ Gov. of the 


Tongue. TRI; | a ; | 

| GLIB'NESS, S. ſmoothneſs ; ſlipperineſs. Such 
ſmoothneſs of ſurface that any og will flip off, if 
there be the leaſt inclination. Volu 

of motion, applied to the tongue. 


|  ToGLIDE, v. N. (glidan, 


Sax.) to flow, or 


paſs gently, ſmoothly, or without any tumult. To 5 
| iſs.” 


move ſmoothly and lowly alon 
GLIDE', S. a lapſe. A 

act of paſſing ſmoothly, 
GLIKE', S. (fee Gr EEE) a ft | 

et The baſtard's braves, and Chacles's glikes.” SHAK. 


ſiding motion. The 


ToGLIM'MER, V. N. (glimmer, Dan.) to ſhine þ 


faintly. To afford a faint light. 5 4 
GLIM'MER, S. a faint ſplendour, or dim light. 

A foſſil, ſo called from its ſhining. | 

GLIM'MERING, S. an imperfect view. Got 

a 

reſemblance. A trace. There was, a perceivable 

glimmering of the Jewiſh rites in it.“ SwirFT,, 
GLIMPSE”, S. (glimmer, Dan.) a weak faint 


light. A ſudden, or quick flaſhing light. Light 


as the lightning glimpſe: they ran.“ Par. Loft. A 
tranſient luſtre. 4 and tranſitory view. Now 
by glimpſe diſcern Ithuriel.” Par. Loft. A ſhort 
fleeting enjoyment. *© That 1 ſhould know glimpſe 
of delight.” PRiox. A faint reſemblance, or like- 
neſs, ** No man hath a virtue that he has not a 
glimpſe of.” Smax. „ | 
To GLIS TEN, V. N. (gliſgena, Sax.) to ſhine 
with luſtre or ſplendour, 33H 
GLIS'TER, S. ſee CLysTER, which is the moſt 
per ſpelling,  _ | . 
To GLITTER, V. N. (glitenan, Sax.) to ſhine 
with luſtre or poliſh.; To gleam, To appear pom- 
pous and-ſplendid.  ** The moſt glittering tempta- 
tions to diſcord,” Dec. of. Piety. | 
' GLIT'TER, S. luftre ; ſplendour ; 
Hoop C w 5 323 
GLIT'TERINGLY, Adv. with a ſhining or 
en i” | 


a ſhining or 


To GLOAT”, v. N. to look fideways at a per- 


ſon. To caſt a ſtolen glance at a perſon. Her 
deluding eyes to gloat for you. Ro. W . 
2 'BATED, Adj. formed in the ſhape of a 
globe. ä 0 0 | 
 GLO'BARD, S. a glow-worm. © 


— 


- GLOBE”, S. (Fr. globus, Lat.) à round 


having every part of. its ſurface equally. diſtant from 


ility, or caſineſs 


| ee. Caer Glowi by the ancient Britons. This? 


limmering who they were.” Wor rox. A faint | city lies extended along the Severn, and on that ſide: | 


£3.21 
body. 


| 


. 
. 


3 


q 


ſneer, or ſcoff, | 


* 


* 


* 


? 


| rough by kin 
and Henry III. who was crowned here, made it a 
| corporation, On the ſouth ſide of the abbey Fdw. I. 
creed a noble free-ſtone gate, which is ſtill called” 


* " — 


the center. The earth. A ſphere in which the va- 
rious regions of the earth, ſeas, &c. are depicted in 
their proper forms, magnitudes, fize, and ſitu- 
ations, | | 35 

_ GLOBE'-RANUNCULUS,. 8. 2 flower with 

ſingle circumſcribed leaves, like the ranuncu/us, 
having a cup and empalement with five ſmall leaves 
of the fame colour with the flower. -- 


= 


| » GLOBO'SE, Adj. (ldi, Lat.) round or 
pe ; LS 
' GLOBOF'SITY, S. roundneſs. | 


rical. 


GLO'BOUS, Adj. (globoſus, Lat. when a0. 
cented on the firſt ſyllable, it ſhould'be written ge- 
bous, but when on the ſecond globeſe though Mil- 
ton accents the laſt word on the firtt Fable) rounds 


| 66 Than all this globoſe earth in plain out ſpread.” 


Par. L „arge globous irons: fly, of dreadful 
HILLIPS; | N 
GLO'BULAR,: Adj. (glebulus, Lat.) round; in- 
the form of a ſmall globe, or ſphere. ' 
GLOBULA'RIA, S. (Lat. globulaire, Fe.) in 
botany, the blue daiſy, | * 1 
GLO'BULE, S. (globulus, Lat.) a ſmall parti- 
cle of matter of a round or ſpherical form; applied · 
to red particles of the blood, &c. r 
GLO CEST ER, S. the capital of Gloceſterſhire, 


where it is not waſhed by the river, itt had a ſtrong 


wall, which was demoliſhed after the Reſtoration, 
becauſe the citizens had ſhut the gates againſt Ch. I. 
in 1643. 


The caſtle, which was once an hand- 
ſome. ſtructure, after having been in part demoliſhed, 


was conyerted into a common priſon for debtors and 
"felons. In the reign of William the conqueror, and 
befare,. the chief trade of this city was forging iron. 


After the coming in of the Normans, it underwent: 
calamities in the barons: wars, being plundered by 
Edward, the ſon of Henry III. and aſterwards almoſt' 
laid in aſhes, by a caſual fire. It was made a bo- 

r Hoo to be governed by two bailiffs: 


Edward's Gate. It was repaired by the laſt abbot, 


but almoſt demoliſhed by. the civil wars. Richard II. 
gave it his ſword and cap of maintenance. It was- 


ereQed into a biſnop's ſee by Henry. VIII. and had 


Eleven pariſh churches, but five of them were demo- 
liſhed at the ſiege in 1643. It was formerly the ſeat 


of a Britiſh king, as appears from an inſeription in 


5 of this city is by twelve aldermen, 


the Biſhop's palace. Here is an hoſpital for the main- 
tenance of fiſty- four poor men and women, with a 


miniſter, phyſician, and ſurgeon. Sir Robert Rich, 


bart. a native of this place, gave ſix thouſand pounds 


by will for a blue - coat hoſpital, wherein are twen 
boys, ten poor men, and as many women; and they 


have lately erected an infitmary. The preſent go- 
Wo 


* * 
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are juſtices of the peace, out of which number the 
wayor is annually choſen, There are a recorder, a 
towo clerk, and ſp many common-council- men as, 
with the aldermen, are not to exceed forty, nor be 


leſs than thirty. Two out of theſe ate yearly.choſen | 


Sheriffs... It has two markets which are on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays. Its fairs are on April 5, for 


cheeſe,” July 5, September 28, and November 28, | 


for vatile. It is thirty-ſix miles -north-north-eaft 
of Briſtol, twenty-ſix ſouth of Worceſter, forty- 
* ſeven weſt of Oxford, and one hundred and four 
vweſt · by - north from London. Long. 2 deg. 16 min. 
'W. a Lat. 51-de 's 50 min. N. TREK 15 
LOCESTERSHIRE, S. a large inland county, 
baving Monmouthſhire and Herefordſhire on the 
weſt, Worceſterſhire on the north, Warwickſhire. 
and Ox ſordſhiie on the eaſt, and Wiltſhire and So- 
merſetſhire on the ſouth, It abounds in grain of all 
ſorts, cattle, ſheep, fine wool, butter, cheeſe, veni- 
ſon, fowls and game. Here are woods, parks, iron+ 
mines, and orchards which afford good cyder and 
perry. The principal rivers ate the Sevem. and the- 
Wye, which laſt divides it from Monmouthſhire. 
It has likewiſe the Iſis, the Churn,:the Leche, the 
-Coln, the Windruſh, the Everlode, the Leden, the 
Avon, the Swiliate, the Caron, and the Stour, Tt 
is in length, from north-eaſt to ſouth.weſt, fifty 
miles, und in breadth about twenty-ſix, It ſends 
ſix members · to patliament, four-for the tboroughs, 
.and. two for the county. The air is generally very 
good, andithe-ſoil fruitful, Cotſwold-hills, - on the 
eaſt part, feed many flocks of ſheep, and weſtward, 
beyond the Severn, is the foreſt of Dean. Between 
them are the rich vales of-Gloceſter, and towards 
the north thoſe. of .Eveſham. The Severn, called 
io Welch Haffren, is a large river, upon which the 
tide runs as · far as Tewkſbury, famous for its abbey 
before the diſſolution of the monaſteries. Here the 
Lancaſtrians were defeated, and here Edward, the 
ſon of Henry VI. was killed. The river divides into 
two ſtreams, and forms the ifle of Alney, near Glo- 


_  . eſter, the capital of the county. The paſſage over 


the Severn, in the road from Wales, is at Auſt, 
where there is a ferry. © To the eaſt of this is Thorn- 
bury, where the foundation of a magnificent caſtle 
Was laid by the duke of Buckingbam, who was be- 
headed by. Richard III. 5 
- .GLO*BULOUS, Adj. in the form of a ſmall. 
ſphere ; round. LE 
. To-GLO'MERATE, V. A. (glemeratus, Lat.) 
to rom ſeveral parts or things into a-round body 
or ſphere. . | f 
GLOMERA“TION, S8. (glomeratie, Lat.) the 
act of forming ſeveral parts into a round / ball or 
ſphere. A body formed into a ball. hes 
_ ., GLOOM, -S. (glemmung, Sax.) an imperfect, 
faint, or obſcure light. . 
2 10 GLOOM, 


* 


— 


N. to ſhine obſcurely.- To 


be darkiſh, like the twilight. To-be- cloudy, Fi- 
guiatively, to be melancholy, dull, or ſullen. 


look. a 
LO RIED, Adi. 


 GLORIFICA' VION, S. (Fr.) the act of giving 5 


or make remarks on the ſenſe of an author. 


FRI ts. ne 
 GLOO'MINESS,'S. want of light: Duſkinets. - 


Darkifhneſs; like that of twilight. ' -Diſmallneſs;. 
Figuratively, want of cheatfuInefs,” Sullenneſs; 
Cloudineſs of aſpect. Sadneſs or melancholy, 
GLOO'MILY, Adv. dimly; without perfe& 
light. Figuratively, falleoly.; with-a:cloudy aſpe&Q, 
| «© How gloomily he Iook'd.“ DP. 
GLOO'MY, Adj. obſcure; imperfectly light- 
ened.; having a faint light. Diſmal for want of 
light. Dark-or blackiſh, applied to the complexion, 
| Sullen.z melancholy.; ſad, applied to the mid and 


inuſtrious ; honoured; dig: 
nified; eſteemed an object worthy of being | ; 
<« Your once gloried friend.“ MIL r. 


ee e eee e 


+ # 


— 


BELTS 


4 * 
* 


glory, attributing honour and fendering praiſe. Th 
ree of dig- 


act of exalting a perſon to the higheſt 
nity, A ſtate of the higheſt digni x. 
To GLOR'IFY, V. A. (glerifier, Fr.) to pro- 
cure honour or praiſe to a perſon or thing. To, 
pay honour or praiſe. To exalt to a ſtate of ſplen- 
dour, dignity, or glory. : 3 Sp FE 
-GLO'RIOUS, Adj. (glorieſus, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary ſenfe, haughty ; proud; oſtentatious, or boaſt- 
ing in any advantage. They that are glorious - 
muſt needs be faQtious.” Bac. Figuratively, adorned 
with glory. Exalted to'a ftate of ſplendour and 
dignity. Noble; illuſtrious x excellent. 4 
 GLO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
deſerve or eonfer both glory, dignity and praiſe, 
Illuſtriouſſy; Hobly. | V 
; GLORY, S. (gloire, Fr. gloria; Lat.) 22 or 
'honour attributed in adoration or worſhip. In ſerip- 
ture, a ſtate of ineffable ſplendour and felicity pre 
. pared for the righteous in heaven. Honour; praiſe,” 
fame; renown, ** Gloryis like a circle in the water. 
SnAK. A ſtate of ſplendour, dignity, and magni-* 
ficence. Solomon in all his ,g/ory.” Mat. vi. 29. 
Luftre, or brightneſs. - In painting, a circle of rays. 
ſurrounding the head of a perſon. Uſed with vain; 
pride ; dealing, r arrogance. By the vain glory 
of men they entered into the world. Wiſd..xix, 14. 
To GLO'RY, V. N. to boaſt in; to be proud 
of. Uſed with in. Let them look, they glory not 
in miſchief.““ SHAk. | BY Ts 
' To-GLOSE', V. A. (gleſan, Sas.) to flatter; 
to wheedle. - )) A veg, 


'ing on the 
poliſhed: ' / 3 NL: 
' To GLOSSY, V. N. (gleſer, Fr.) to o. ent, 
1 
make a fly remark, or give a btoad hint. Attively, - 


to explain by a comment or note.” Fo palliate, - 


or make «= thingappear 
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GLOSS — | 
40 ann 


| Res 19 Aa 


poli ſhed, : 1 ſhin ot; 5 
72 — Adj. "nh hind moo 
polling obey 8. 57 Sar.) e 
the dane e ee ot 0 keep them from 
the inelemeneꝝ of the weather. het . 
To Gt e to.clathe or cover with « | 


glove, “ Muſt glove. this hand, 
Feel 50 5 V. ws — eg, 


or diſcover diſlike and diſcontent in the eountenange. 


- 0 9 5 WoW ſallen ſpieht. Sun. 4 
wats — 0, C. N. bes, 2 4 . An n 


ſo og — 


. heat. \Toix 
colour. 
red.“ r To fel 
body... 3% 4 Har: 
eagerneſs "Fi 
— 4 ben in. 9 e Fl 
to rage or 8 ol] the Manner; e 
any paſſion operates, MC 1 gt ſo ag 
to ſhine, or appear: « T dle » thy wig 
310 12 555 2 yt Ae” I SSH SHE"? 
4 91 19295 in r 06 
Jour, appl Euler Pets QC: 4 


zun . 


N eee, 


ch e inous, 
or like a flame, in u op 


ink 3 8 
To GLO HE. V. (glean. ax) CY make | 
ee ſoothing and f. ing words 3 1 25 9 
w ment 
interpret. rk Pri r8 0 rer 
juſtly be 
6107 ' 
nuations, 5 b 
* 81 280 be, Krong, 
ny fubliance ma TE aud 
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creeping inſect or 


N= F — 
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I 2 ; ma 


at. ths 


*** ER > a. 


in 25 7 — * N 

to; unite, ag it were 1 ink 10 4 0 

Hoſt and LEM us to thoſe 8 kings Ut, 

1 R, 8. 5 who cements or unites with 
5 1 


2 7 Aa 4, 

LUN, Aq ord, formed,. by corfupti 
fromg om) ſullen 1 ir 4 a 12590 7755 | 
is Rome ahem he they bear a 1, Be VARD, 
1 V. A. (s/wth, Brit. af Lat.) to 
ente 2 Male chewing z to penile, To cloy, 
td full, To . or 1 Enou 2h 
8 the bearers. I eaſt or delight to 


ety, ;- LOR anne 8 9 5 Slut the Ove: 
1L . ag in lat iti over 

| 46 "4: Gee de g5 qua A; Ted ru. To 
it ws, or ſupply. wit Ages as it can diſſo ye, 
2 . "NE e alartad. 


8 75 


1 50 a Favengns a.. 5 
viliſh l lat.“ 
de d vhich — Ah a 


an enougl 
by its too. Fal or excel 
Fam 65 ſtop or me re 


Ste us, A 4 Adj, - 
biss glue 3 niſgous 3 uniting, 


* r 


ee USNESS, 8. 1 . bs] being 
voy. to things 1 8 it 12 . 
7 | 


1 


of joining o F.cempentiag. 


"provi 8. one'who Mü bhimſel | 
ig; eating ogg bo, tg to exceſs; /\ Figufz- 


tive de, one eager of any thing to exceſy;,. In natur 


55 rd” 
Ale T . we eee 


oderate 
To GLU'TTONIZE, V. N. t eat to excyſs. 


| Eo obe. A- bien to. exceſs in 


7 Po 8 the manner 
ho cats. to.exceſs... 


eee Keleme Fr.) exceſs in 


Alus Ad; gierig! 3 Ae tenaciays z not 
20 leparated, from what rene Very 40 | 
(A iſcous,”. Avpv1s: . WT 1215 2 PEP 21 
GLYN', S. (eln, len, San,). a valley, or 


* . 


| 25 -ha bw, betweed two mountains. ty Thats 21K 


gorhers and 4008 ; under. M87 ns . | 
1 V. A. (ub ber ae o ſtrik 

9 5 5 ri e, or 5 
Reta together, del to, the teeth. To grind or 


3 together with e or 
an 0 Bhs 9n;accountof Page, or f from 


ve cold or 
A Tee * N winged inked, 
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ariived to a more mature »ymp 


by ftep. 


> * 
1 
I * 2 
\ Ry ——__ - met 


or 7. of n te N to n 
at leaſt 40 diſtinct 3 he firſt thing remark- 
able in the generation of this inſect is its vaſt ſpawn, 
being above an inch and half a quarter diameter, 
made to float on the water, and tied to ſome flick or 


other fixed thing by means of 2 ſmall' ſtem! or ſtalk, 


This ſpawn is the recepracle for their eggs; which 


when hatched by the ſun or warmth. of the ſeaſon 


into ſmall maggots, deſcend to the bottom, and by 
means of ſome of the gelatine matter of the ſpawn, 


ſtick to ſtones, &c, where they make themſelves little 


caſes or cells, which they creep into and out of, till 
11 ſtate, and can fim 
about to ſeek for what food they have vccaſion at 


this time they become red worms about half an inch 


long, Thus far this inſect is an inſtance of the 
divine providence; but if we proceed we ſhall find 
more illuſtrious traces of the divine oeconomy, In 


its vermicular ſtate it is a red magget, as we have 


jo mentioned, and hath a month and other parts ac- 


ommodated to food ; in its aurelia ſtate it has no | v 
ſuch parts, becauſe it ſubſiſts without food; but in 


irs mature, gnat ſtate, its mouth is furniſhed with a 


cut ious well made ſpear to wound and ſuck out the 


dlood of other animals. Any thing remarkably or 
proverbially ſmall, “ Ye blind guides, who ſtrain 
at a gnat. ”. Matt. xxiii. 14. 


Fo GNA “W, V. A. (panes 5 40 bns add 


tear off by means of the teeth, . To Þf F.,or 2 
by degrees. To bite in ago gony and ge.” 
guatusd their tongues for pain. Rev, xvi. wu 


fret, waſte, or corrode, applied to the action of * 
roſive liquors. Neuteriy, to bite, or tear in pieces 6 


with the teeth. 
GNA'WER, 8. one vdo bites or tears in' pieces 
with the teeth. YE Io 


- GNO'MON,'8: or. 5 dhe band, index; | 


or in of a dial. 
NOMOYNICS, S. (, Gr.) diaiting. Or 
a ſcience which teaches to find the juſt proportions 
of ſhadows for the conſtruRtion of alt ſorts of fun | 
dials. 
To 'GO', V. N. (preter, F went, have fone; 
article gone, from gan or gangan, Sax. Y to move ſtep | 
To walk. To move ſlowly oppofed to run- 
ning. © Run to him, thou haſt ſtaid ſo long that 
eing will not ſerve the turn.“ Stax. To proceed 
Fm one another. The jeſt goes round.“ 
To depart, or move to a place. To move or paſs | 


in any manner, or to any end. To pafs in company 


with another. To ge over, to peruſe, or read through ; 
to proceed in any operation of the mind. To pur- 


ſue, uſed with after. To ge from is to quit or change 


an opinion; t6 act contrary to 2 promiſe, or break 


a contract. To have recourfe to, or to proſecute ; 


Joined with law. To intend, or be near, un- 
dertaking a thing.“ I roar going to fay.“ Locxx. 
To let go, to give a perſon his libeery; to free from 
9 or * 7e ke far, to paſs,” to be 


1 0 : 2 5 * 4 _ - 
om „% . IG oo ern = w_ —— — I — 


RYD. | 


PIE 


e 


pugnant, di 
' GO*CA 


| for Raſcivibuſneſs, and · a funk ſmell when 
1 guratively, a rank, or luſtful 


_ 


Tar 41 


v4 Div woe goes for a woman,” Sn" x 
o toll, applied to a bell. „ The bell gocth for 
bim.“ Bac, To move or to be in a ſtate of motion, 
applied to machines, c. **'Checks will ge.“ Orw. 
To go beyond, to exceed in any quality, Uſed win 
before, to precede, or be prior in time or lace. 7⁵ 
4% afide, to err, or quft a rule of conduct,” 'To Lo 
L. to interpoſe, to- mediate, ot endeavour te 
teconcile. Uſed with by to paſs onoticed. Uſee 
with down ; to be ſwallowed; to be leceiyed with 
ſome difficulty, applied to opinions. Uſed with in 
and cut, in ſeripture, to be at liberty. To' go' on, to 
B 72 go cer, to revolt, or change one's party; 
to paſs ö pon a river or bridge. To ge opt, to be ex- 
tinguiſhed, applied to flame, or fire.” Uſed" with 
through, te perform thoroughly, and commonly: 'fol-. 
lowed by with, 4 To go through with ſuch an uns 
deg, © Wi without with, to etidure, ſuffer or un- 
er 
o againſt the hair, or againfl the grain is a pro- 
HE ple hen de expreſs 8 extre ehh re. 
recable, or dif] ene TOES” 
3 en 29h going i ere, 


received for. 


in which children are incloſed 0 8 idem to. 


walk. 
60 S. (hand; 235 at lick or ey armer 


= = 5 at the El which L Nee 


"GO'AL, 8. kee 2 ef ke fg * 4 
Fr 15 a" poſt fer up to — pee horſes wY to run. 
urative edefipi, finaF pur- 

Hm one. Tn Dont He 


times written imp perly for z 
cla mage 


GO AR, S. af edging 
it. The Sire blbod of an creature. 


GOAT, S. (get, Sax:) an horned animal, with 
coarſe ſhag hair, .which divides the hee I of 'z 


middle hature between à deer and Keeps rem 1 
1 618. | Fi- 


8 


petſon. 5 , 
'GO'AT-HERD, 8. one WhO beeps TOE 


800 ATISH, AG. reſembli t due | 
rankneſs of ſmell, ＋ in Juſt, 2K oh 5 5 


GOB,, S. (gole, Fr.) a ſmall quantity, g rent 
app plied to Na Shi viſcous or flabby.” _ 
'GO'BBET,'S | Trobe Fr. and eee, 
as much as can W eee At hee. hb 
To GO'BBET, V. A. to 'fwatk w at once,” | 
Fo GO*BBLE,* v. A. (geber, od Fr.) to- Row. 
low haftily, or zu ravenous manner alten N 


| noiſe. 


* GO'BBLER, 8. one that Welte n a ravenous | 
manner; or haſtily and without chewing. 
GO'BETWEEN, S. a mediator; or one who 1110 
ries on à defigh, being Aent backwards aud for- | 
wards with meſſages dy the two! nn 6 e 


«© To go through this operation.“ Ansorni! 


1 . N _ 
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| "GOW'LET, 8. (gebeler, Fr.) a bow} or.cupy that f f deity © 
G „8. (gobelet, Fr. POT oy ta, Es | hills and dales their godfbips came.” Prior. 


holds a large draught, rt. 
_  GOB/LIN, S. an evil or —_— 
or fairy. Go charge my goblins th 
their joints.” SHAK. © ETON” 
GOD, 8. (Goes Sax. Gud, I. and Dan. Goth, 
gods, Goth. Belg. Got, Teut. of God, Sax. 


irit | an elf, 


the Adj. implying good ; the amiable: and generous 


idea which our anceſtors had of the divine being, 
may be ſeen from the denominating him from his 
attribute of goodneſs; and the leſſon this remark 
teaches us, is that which only can render our ſpecies 


amiable, and keep up its. dignity) the ſelf-exiſtent | 
infinitely . perfect, and (infinitely good being, who 
created and preſerves all things that have exiſtence. | « 

. GOVING,'S. the act of wa 


The object of adoration and worſhip. In a. ſecon- 


dary ſenſe, any perſon or thing which is too much 
the object of a perſon's thoughts and labours, His 


money is his God. 


To GOD, V. A. to deify, or worſhip as a god. | 


Figuratively, to confer. the greateſt honours that can 


be imagined. *:Lov'd me above the meaſure. of A 


father ; nay, godded me.” SHAK.. 


* GO'DALMING, 8. 4 mmarket-town of | Surry, 


ſeated on the river Wey, in the road from London 
to Portſmouth. It is the moſt famous town in the 
county for woollen manufactures, particularly mixed 
| and blue kerſeys. It is alſo famous for liquoriee, 
. carrots, and peat for firing. Here is a charity- 
chool for 50 boys ; and, on à common near the 
town is an hoſpital for ten old men, founded by 
Richard Wyat, Eſq. in the-reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Godalming has a market on Saturdays, and two fairs ; 
on Feb. 13 for horſes, horned .cattle, ſneep, and 
hops, and oh July 10 for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, 


and ſtore-pigs. It lies four miles from Guildford, 
bond ty p -.- -:, ] occupies more than 159,092. times its former ſpace; | 
| tweaty-five leaves of the ſmalleſt books weigh only 


and 34 from Eondon.: 4 Hh oo 3 
GODY-CHILD, S. an infant or perſon for whom 

one is a ſponſor in baptiſm - © 
GODDESS, S. a female deity, or divinity. - 
GOD'DESS-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a goddeſs. 


_ GOD'FATHER,S. (gaifeetber, Sax.) a man who 


is ſponſor for a petſon at bap̃tiſm. 
___GODYHEAD, S. the ſtate, condition, or: nature 


of a god. Figuratively, a deity. © Nymphs and 


native godbeags- yet unknown.“ Davn. 


GOD'LESS, Adj, without.ſenſe of a deity. Athe- 


iſtie; irreligious; impious. 

_ GOD'LIKE,' Adj. divine; reſembling God... Su- 
perlatively excellenunu . 1 
. GOD'LING,. S. 4 divinity of - ſmall ftature or 
dignity. 4 The puny godlings of inferior race. DR v. 


| GODLINESS, . S. duty or pen towards God. | 


— GODYLY, Adj. having a proper ſenſe of our duty 
and obligations to God. Figuratively, pious, righte- 


_Qus,: Sy Fe 1 Fs £3 bg | 
| GOD'MOTHER, S. a woman who is ſponſor for 


2 perſon in beptiſw- n e e314 
 GOD'SHIP,. S. the office, .tank, or character of 


at. * - 


% * 4. 
1 


4 


4 


they grind 


* 


1 


hn 


ged. Figurmively, 2 deity or divinity. © O'er 


GOD'SON, S. (gtdſune, Sax.) one whom a per- 
fon has been ſponſor to in baptiſm, _ - 
_ GOD'WARD, S. towards, or with re ſpect to 
God. Such truſt have we through Chriſt. god- 
..... .. 
- GOV'ER, 8. one that moves from one place to 
another. One that runs. One that has a good 
pace, applied to a horſe. . One that is regular in its 
motions, applied to a watch or-elock, N 
To GOG'GLE, V. N. to look aſquint. , 
GO'GGLE-EYED, Adj. (ſeel-ege, Saws) ſquint 
eyed not looking ſtraight ; or looking with the balls 
of the eye turned contrary _ | ; 
king, or moving from 
one place to another. Pregnancy, applied to women, 
Departure, uſed with from, either expreſſed, or un- 
derſtood. | 5 
GOLA, S. in architecture, the ſame as CVMA- 


run. The gola, or cymatium of the corona.“ 


Speer... © 


OLD, 8. (Sax. and Teut. gelud, Brit.) the 
heavieſt, moſt denſe, moſt ſimple, moſt ductile, and 
moſt fixed of all bodies; neither injured by air or 
fire, ſoluble only by ſea ſalt, and moſt eaſily amal- 
gamated with filver ; its colour is of a ſhining and: 
radiating yeHow which differs according to its pu- 
rity.or the parts it comes from.. Figuratively, money, 
or any thing very valuable, or very deſirous, © A. 
heart , ð : - + te 7 $54 
GO'LDBEATER, S.. one who hammers gold 
into thin leaves, which are uſed by gilders. It is 
amazing to conſider the fineneſs to which gold may 
be besten; an ounce may be thus hammered into 


1600' leaves, each 3 inches ſquare, in which ſtate it 


e or ſix. grains, and the ſame number of the largeſt 
only nine or ten grains. Gold. later 4. ſein is the in- 
teſtinum rectum of an ox or bullock, well ſcoured- 
and prepared, which is laid by goldbeaters between 
the leaves of the metal while they beat it: 

GOLDEN, Adj. made or. conſiſting of gold. 
Gilt. Figutatively, ſhining ;. bright: ſplendid. Yel- 
low, or of the colour of gold. Happy; reſembling 
| the-firſt age or ſtate of innocence. Golden number, in 

chronology,. is that which ſhews what year of the 
moon's cycle any particular year is. Golden rule, in 
arithmetic, called likewiſe the Rule of three, is that 
by which a fourth number is ſought, which is pro- 
portional to any three numbers given; the excellence 
and extent of this rule in- moſt arithmetical opera- 
tions, is the reaſon of its obtaining this title. | 
_ GO'LDENLY, Adv. in a pompous or ſplendid 
2 Report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit.“ 

HRAK. . | | 1 
. GO'LDEN-ROD, S. in botany, called the verg- 


! 


dure in French, and ſolidage in Lain. 
8 co 
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601. DFINCH, 8. (goldfine; Sax. 7 A een 
bird, having a reddiſh circle bordered with a golden 
colour on cach fide of its bend, ©. 


GO'LDFINDER, S. on: who finds gold; 2 


name ludicrouſly given to a perſon that empiies pri- ; 


vies or Jakes, 
GO” DHAMMER, 8. a bird ſo called, according 
rs Skinner, from the colour of 8 feathers-on its 


hs. | 
6 0LDSIZE, 8. a glue of a golden oben, 


with which painters form their letters, and gilders 
lay be. you of their works, which are to-be covered 


with 

8611. /LDSMITH, 8. (goldſmid, Dan.) one hs 
makes and ſells golden wares ; as they were formerly, 
till banking became a ſeparate buſineſs, -the perſons 
with whom merchants and traders lodged their caſh ; 
we find the word uſed, not only in banker's houſes, 
but likewiſe in books, to denote a banker. The 
N or ſcrivener, Who n all your n 
IFT 

GOM'PHOSIS, S. (Gr. of 1 Gr.) in ana- 
tomy, a kind of articulation of the bones wherein 
one is fixed immoveably into another like a peg or 
nail in a piece of woer! ſuch is that- of the teeth in 
| their ſockets. 6 
_- GO'NDOLA, 8. ( ſeal. gondola F f.) a flat boat, | 
very long and very narrow, being upwards of thirty 
rfeet long and four broad, terminating at each end in 
a very ſharp point, riſing perpendicularly the full 
height of a man, rowed by puſhing forwards, and | 
uſed upon the canals at Venice. | 

.GONDOLVER, S. one who rows « gondola. © 

.GO'NE, ,Preter, (of ge. pronouneed gen) uſed with 
ix, or with, advanced or proceeded in. Piguratively, 
oft or undone. “ He muſt know tis none of your 
daughter—we are gene elſe.” SHAK. Uſed with 
by paſt, applied to motion or change of place. hap} 

eparted; confumed; at an end. The hope o 
their gains was yore. „ As xxi, 10. Dead. A 
dog loſes all ſigns of life; but carried into air, &e. 
:recovers, if not quite gone. Appis, | 

GON'FALON, GON'FANON,'S. an enſign, 
or ſtandard, “ Ten thouſand, thoufand .enſigns far 
advanc'd — ſtandards and gonfalons, 'twwixt van and 
rear.” Par. Loft. 

GONORRHOFE'A, S8. (from et, ſeed, and gro, 
Gr. to flow) in medicin-, an involunt eMux of 
the ſeminal juices, occaſioned by ſome venereal «> 

GOOD, Adj. {comparative better, ſuperlative , 
deft; from goed the feminine, of goodur, III.) having 
ſuch perfectioas as ate requiſite, fit and proper for 
the end. Wholſome. Not good to eat. PR TOR. 
Pleaſant or agrecable to the taſte. © Eat thou ho- 


q 


| 


4 


ney becauſe it is good.” Prev. xxiv. 13. Complete; 


full; t. © A good third of its people.” Apis. 
I have got a good deal.” After mate, confirmed, 
valid, eſtabliſhed, proved. Make good your accu- 


| fation,” Soura, Uſed with as before and after it, | 


* 


% Godd-now fit dow and tell me. SUAK. 


no better has 
xi. No worſe, 
Uſed with at, ſkilful, or ready dextetous,. But 
you are geod at 2 retreat,” Drvp. Happy, or proſ. 
perous. Grad morrow, Portius.“ ADD1s. Grd 
name, charaQer ;, teputation. (pod α,j“² in man 
or woman is. the immediate jewel of their Wuls. “ 
SnAK. Cheer ſul; gay; not eaſily (difpleaſed}. but 
inclined to acts of benevolence: and kindneſs. ''Grod | 
breeding, elegant, decent, delicate, polite, conſiſtent 
with the character of gentlemen. “ Imitated as the 
greateſt patterns of wit and good breailing. Swtrr. 
In commerce, a good man, is one * rich, or able 
to diſcharge all his engagements * 
Followed by 16, kind, or benerolent. 
were very good to us. 1 hm. xxv. 15. | Joined with 
fellew, ſociable ; free ; fond of elegant feaſts or drink; 
"v6 Though: he did gt draw the. geod Tale to him 
by eating.“ CLarEnD, Joined to vine, not too 
faſt. | Joined to mate, to perform what is) promiſed 
or expected; to keep, maintain, or ſupport. Id 
ſpight of their dragoons . make br PRO 100 
treat,” CLAREND.: | / TY; e 
GOO'D,. S. divided ines. hbyfical moral: 
Pbyſical good, is that which tends — 5 to pro- 
mote our happineſs, benefit, advantage or health; to 
increaſe pleaſure, diminiſh pain, or procure: and con- 
tinue the preſence of any good, or the abſence of 
| any evil. Moral good, thee whith is choſen agree. 
able to the laws of teaſon or God, and has a ten- 
dency to promote both our own happineſs and that of 
others. Figuratively, proſperity. ©: en . 
ruin of the ſtate.” Ben Jonson, 
GOOD, Adv. always yy 15 © <bus bar 
'pood implies no worſe... | t 
erat Interj. wells. . 8 fel 
ironica «Good! my complexion,” SHAK; 
GOODLINESS, 9. S. beauty; grace; elegance, 
plied to external appearance. Bok 
GOO'DLY, ay beautiful.; racefil; s applied to 
perſons; fine, or ſplendid, applied to things, and 


30 And e; ls 71 desc.“ "tht, i 


* 
1 


particularly to dreſs. Bulky; ſwelling. Geidy 
and 3 fails.” DR YD. NN. ; defireable; 
„We have many goedly days to ſee,” 1 15 


GOO'DNESS, S. the l of 2 thing de pro- 
duce an y particular end. Perfection. u or 
benevolence, applied to actions. 

GOO'D-NOW, Interj. bs gen ley ; or pithe 
times uſed as a flight exclamation to expreſs wonder, 
8. Goed-now, good-now, how er, devorione Jump 
with mine!“ DRT Do). ; + 

GOODS, S. the moveables or furnithrs of 2 
houſe. Heber Told in trade prefer Nad 


in a ſhip 
dfev it 


GOODY, 's. 2 Sax. Johnſon f 
f corrupted from geed-wife )- a low dem ee 
to mean perſons of the female * When yoedy 
Dobſon died. Gr. 3. HHS 


8000s, 


— 


- 35 
843 


«© Hs good as his word.“ LET“ 


— 9 
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PE 8. Ta aa of 2 Trina 

war owl po Ho c . 
uſed, z lor's ag: 100. 

Fe ITY . in bo ny, er 
in vat. and . b {3-3 47% 2} J: od 5 

80 RBE 17.8 Sala : portuber 
A term of reproach. perſon ß, 

GO'RBELLIED,: * Iu wy "hari 2 
large, protuberant, and ſwelling be ly. | 
gorbelliad {rx SHAK. 

GORE, N gor, Brit. ) blood ; ; Ss 
congealed- blood... In heraldry, a0 . abatement, con: 
Ching. of two arches, ot curve lines, the 75 drawn 
from the ſiuiſter baſes) and the other. from the | al 
chief. 

21 GO'RE, V. A. to Hab « or pieree either Kik 
weapon, or the horns of an animal, ſo as to ma 
wound, Among ſemſtreſſes my raylars,-to * 

any 9 E . in a piece of 1 RE 1 

GO'KGE, S.( ee arg 

conry, the upperm ach,. or crop. 


hawk. Figuratively, the 1 or ſwallow. -. Y 


which is gorged or fwallowed. In e 


þ as. „Me nan man god buten Go 


Hang ye | | 


8 2 2 Eos 


con A 5 trade, 0 


fort of concave reulding,. wider but” not. ſo gef 
the ſcotia, uſed i in frame: chambran es, Ke. * 
64% of a chimney, a che hart 3 he 
dranle, and the 3 the mantle,” Ce 
ie the entrance I LK or 
ather ou | # fat. part, of à po- 
gon between — BY cengre and flank of the baſtion. | 
To GO RGE, M. IJ a, Fr.) to fill up to 
the 22 10 hue 8 follo Ne by with, | 
To ſw 1 as gorged t 

GO'RGED, Adj. in henry, uſed w Ms bo 
or coronet is borne round eck of, ſome bird or 
fowl ; or when the neck of 3 bied is. of . : 
metal or colour from the reſt. 4 fartiery, ſwolled | 
« 1. 35588 of a horſe are gerged. 
EOUS, 8. (gorgias,, old "Fay * ; 
pc 1 gittering in; various colours. pompous; 


ally appl 
ROE e FR bind, beet, 


3 ni ficent aner- ik At 
"GORGE USNESS, 8. ſp en * luſtre ; mag 1 
nificence; ; 
GO'RGET, 8 . the piece of armour pores 
worn round, and pong the throa | . 
\ GO/RGON, 8. (mew, Gr. 8 "me ſnaky! 
_— that is reported-to have eee Wat ay it it 
into ſtoneg, . ,, 485 Ay "ho: 
S ORM AND, 8. bunu, Br J ode 96m] 
wing an o exceſs, 
** O'RMANDIZE, v. N. — 


48 THE 4 nn POW 200 


— 


as October 10, for toys. 
the cure of ſick and 


14% 
Mrs 


if-.; GO'VERNABLE, Adje.ſubjedt pd abe 


| e 


N. r prone gg « A 2 emutation 
"twixt us twain.” SHAK, | 
GO'SLING,: S. à young gooſe not full grown. 
In botany, a cat's tail on nut-trees and pines. ; 
GOSPEL, S. (goſpel. of God, Sax. God or good, 


ana.” Luke xviii. 
the hiſtory of the 
and e, from 


19.) the title of books containin os 
tranſactions of our bleſſed Lor 
3d Uh to his aſcenſion, _ | 


RE, = ee 


51 f. N. bebe Sax. Js PRO" 
I inſtruct as a prieſt, O Are you ſo 
Zoſdelled — to pray for this good man.“ SAE. 
SO SPELLER, S. (go Ipellerr, Sax.) an evange- 
lit or preacher "uſed fometinies in 2 ludicrous: 


9 e Thele go/ellers b deer had their golden 


c, gr, N. a farge & towh of Hampſhire, of 
poſite to Portſmouth, of whicti 
it-may in ſome fel be be reckoned a port. It has a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 4, and 
Here is a noble hoſpital ſor 
Ne F beſides a a-free-- 


JE 5 lies es from Londen: 
10 N79 MER, o 0 GO'SSAMOR,.S. (n, 
r.) the wn of plants; the long white cob-- 
1 which are p ere ys * e a 5 calm ſunny 


weather, found to proceed from a ſpider, 
ling in fields, 9 emits them from its podex, 
caves them to aſcend In, and be wafted by, the 


O'SSP,,S; one bo js 2 ſpohſor for a child at 
gu m, Fig 1 one who © tuns about tatling. 


like at 
| 1 68 8 Ye to chit; to prate 3 to ſpend 


and 


How: 55 rivolous an] inügnifcant diſcourſe. 

10.8 8 TIE. gad partic ih paſſ. of Ger. 

19 54 ar ve of Gr. 5 
90 0 ; (the o pronounced like 4 


F At Fo eee Ft.) to tule over in the 

charaCter of a ma { ſtrate; parent, or other ſuperior. 
Figuratively, to rect, Influence, manage, or re- 
ſtrain. In. grammar, to require. 6 Amo governs an 
 acculative cale,” | in navigation, 1 to pilot, or to direct 


ſhip's deten. euterly to keep ſuperiori or 
"Ack 0 7482 others, Fig ral ratively, to aeg 
| Ser othe ers. Sores T6 dau bee ae ranhy 


diegt 0 
e 145 hority, or direction. 6 
ERNA CE, 8. the act of exerciſing ap- 
thority over others that are teen to obey. Govern. | 


ment. man nt, control or * ity of a 
Le . Under 4 Naeh Glofter' 0 ee eue, 

88 E WAN TE, 8. A f.) a woman who bas 
the care of ybung ladies of quality, . The more i uſual 


. 6809 Rx, _ covered with clotted o or chogeale® 
S. 


, 


£ 
re 


| and proper 1870 is N . 
| _ GO-. 


„ 


moon, the. governeſs of flobds.“ Sar. A woman, | 
' who has the care of inſtiucting dr regulating the con- 


1 


4 


\ 


U 


* 1 


"GO VERNESS, S. ( eervcrnglſe, 00 F 7 


; male, 
inveſted with zuthority to influence or fule. 


be. 


duct of ſadies. The teacher, inftruQoreſs,or mif- 
treſs of a lady's boarding-ſchool, 


GOVERNMENT, s. leerer. Fr:) the | 


form in which juſtice is adminiſtered in a nation. 
An eſtabliſhment, or adminiſtration of public affairs. 
The power or authority exerciſed by magiflrates over 
their ſubjects, or by one perſon over another. Regu · 
larity of behaviour; Yomini6n over the paſſions; 


command: or uſe of one's limbs or faculties. Each 


part deprive] of ſupple government..  SHAK, IA 
grammar, ine particular conſtruction any word in a 
ſentence requires, 


! GO'VERNOR, S. . (gonverneur, Fr.) one who. 


manages, influences, or hes the ſapreme direction 
of a thing or perſon. One inveſted with, ſupreme 


authority in. a ſtate, One who preſides over, qr rules 
in, any place by warrant ot commiſſion from the ſu- 


; preme magiſtrate, One, who has the care of young | 


Turned about with a very ſmall helm, whitherſo- | 


men. A pilot, or one who directs a ſhip's motions. 


ever the governor liſteth.” Famer i iii. 


3 8 (LF a chiſſel having a round 


opc -x, 8. 8. (Fr.) in ſurge er ved 
in venefeal complaints, to, keep the open for” 
the nrine, When any excreſcence, 1 
"total 88528 on. 


O'URD, S. (gauberde, Fr.) a plant which 
rch like the cucumber, and pro- 


duces a yellow, fruit of the ſize and colour of an 


3 1 ea 


.or 


HANMER. 


GOU'T, 8 \ (gent belt Fr. Yin n e 


kind of diſeaſe principally affecti 


"i in their ligaments, the tendons'o the Wuleles ſub-⸗ 


ſervient to their motions, and che membranes fur- f 
tounding the bones, When ſeated in the joints it is 
"called arthr!tes ; when in the feet, podagra, and when, 
in the hands, chiragra. A drop. “ Geuts of blood.“ 


"SHAK. Of gontte, Fr. and gutta, Lat. 


GOU'T, S. (pronounced 4 Fr. guftus, Lat. Ja 


' aſte; reliſh; or. flavour. f 


for the like 
| Kudies,” Woop w. | Ay 


. GOU'TY, Adj. aff Qes wich the | ut, neee | 
2 or having the Figuratively, ſwelled or 


like one that 5. gout. 
OwW'N, 8. ren Brit. gowne, Ital.) a lon looſe! 


upper garment, | worn by men, as an undreſs. A. 


woman's upper "garment. The long looſe habit 


. worn wore, by. thoſe matciculated at uni "rang and by. 


the miniſters of the eſtabliſſied N or the livery 


_ other perſons en oa corporation, F iso- 


| — peace, or the 4fefs of 


poſed and germ to arme made yield.” - 
OW ED, Adj. wearing a ET 
re 


8 8. one matriei 
a ind to he peo? rofe 2 1 phy 
705 E, VN. 5 


feel wy "_ _ bands. 92 743 REPS} 0 
GRA E,'S. Fe gras, Brit. igratia, Lat) fa 
vour, de In divinity; a' favourable influ« 
ence of God on, the human mind ; virtue, or the 
effekt of the divine influence.” Parden. kid 
neſs ; à privilege or fav out confer le on 
haviour,” or the afr and 3 ppearance Erewith 
thing is done. Grace 9485 al} her Reps. Milz. 
Beauty, either natural, or heightened by art; an 
embel imment; ornament; 'Hower ; or or perfection. 
By their hands the grace of kings muſt die.“ 
SHARK." A phyſical dre or power; © 4 *Mickle'i is 
the, poyerful grace thit lies itt plints;® Sas. The 
eicle of duke, 1 to a king, impl. ying 
goddnefs, or clemene Amort prayer faid at — 
expreſſive of gratir e or thanks to the divine pro- 


threatens its | 


e by Chaucer for a bottle, becauſe the 
fruit formerly was ſcooped hollow, and the ſhell - 
uſed for carrying wine and other liquors; hence 
any lesthern bottle was called' by this name. 
manner. _Di 


vidence for plying © our neceſſities. . One of the 
heathen deities, 41.09 5 to. beſtow be uty. 
To GRACE, V. A. d adorn, bes Vibe ; 
liſh, ality; ſet off; or recommetd: Pg nfer an 
honour on à perfoin'y to'digtily'sr raiſe by an s of 
favour, '** Grat't'by & ned DAYD. Ted favour; 
or honour. Nor bf Merge, kind adieu.“ Darbo. 
' GRA'CED, Adj. beautifel j graceful: “ The 
propereſt and beſt roc wen that ever I fuw.“ 815. 
Vittuous; regular x chaſte z conſiſtent with dignity 
and decorum. ROSIE pet or 3: brothel— 
than i grac'd p "SHA; {eb eee 


GRACE VLLY, Adrs eg ntly 3 vithaples- 
eng dignity or maje Rey. ed 
RAC N SS, 8. elegance and dignity of 


nity joihed! with b: auty,”” | 
'GRA'CELESS;"Adj- without any virtue, . 
religious bens 2 Without d ſenſe of So: to, or 
any influence ariſing. from the vout 
W Cked or impious. 1 A4 240 643 wo — A 3 4.4 
GRA'CES, S. (ſeldom uſed in the, Hunt) jeined 
with good, favour or eſteem,” - © 
_ GRA'CIOUS, Adj. (greciens)" Fri): merciful; 
;| benevolent z kind; favourabley or beſtowing favours. 
Acceptable, eU with pleaſure, i * Lirtudus, or 
F. FTbeir iſſue not being * ee 8 Smax. 
lent. Graceful, or becoming 
GRA CIOUSLV, Adv. with find WY en nſio 
In a pleaſi and farourable mannes. e 
GRA'C CIOUSNESS, : 8. kind co nſion 
pleaſing manner. Ake 
GRADA'TION, 8. (Fr. . 
a regular progteſs or-advancd. 
other, or ep — 152 


* b: 
* $4 * 
- 

| of — 


r brecede. ov, 


_ — 


— 


S 4+ Ss — 


GR A. tht 


church. 
GRA DAI, Adj. (graduel, Fr.) procceding ot 
riſing by degrees. Advancing ner by top, 'or from 
one {tage to another. 

GRA'DUAL, 8. (gradus} 2 Bight of: kept. 
« Before the gradual proſtrate they ador d.“ DrvD. 
In the Roman church, a part of the maſs ſung between' 
the epiſtles and goſpels : In the Jewiſh, applied to 15 
pſalms, ſuppoſed to have been the ff by the prieſts 
HY wpen. the Lew or the fi * re of the 


© GRADUAITY, S. a N progreſſion, ads 
vancing higher by . 
opacity.” BRowN. 

GRA'DUALLY, Adv. by e In regular 
progreſſion; by ſteps : advancing, from a lower: to a 
„ degree. 

e GRADUATE, v. A. Geer, Fr.) to 
Agne with ea degree, in an univerſity. To mark | 
with degrees, in meaſuring . He | graduates his 
thermorneters,”: DRRnnANM. In: chemiſtry, to raiſe 


to a higher place or valus in the ſcale of metals. To | 


heighten or improve. Dyers advance and 1 
aide re falts.”: Baows: 7 

_  GRA'FF, S. à ditchy, trench, or moat, formed | 

| by digging out the earth. 5 At The c das and 

3 LAR. oy | 

GRA FT, or ORA F Fr. B:(greffe, Fr.) i in gar 
dening; the ſhoot of a tree inſerted i in, and beco 
one with another tree, nouriſhed by its dp, bur 
bearing its own fruit. 

To GRAF T, V. A. (greffer, Fr.) to KP a 
ſhoot from one tree, and inſert it into another, in 
ſuch a manner, that both may unite cloſely, and _— | 
come one tree. To inſert into à place, or body, 
which it did not b ary belong. Figurative Ys bo 
join or unite.ove thing, ſo as to receive 25 cad from 

another. Uſed with ox ar:apox. Grat my love 

.immortal on thy fame.” Por H. Among femſtreſſes, 
Ke. to mend, by j joining: A 505 im a py man- 
ner, to a ghrment. keen wa en Þ 

GRAF TER, S. one moon propagates fruit, by 
inſerting the branch of one tree into that of another, 
- GRAIN, S. (graine, Er. granum, Lat.) a . 
feed of corn or other fruit. Figuratively, corn 
Any minute particle, Any thin proverbially ſmall. 

Joined with a/lowance 3 ſome anal indulgence, which 
implies a re ion of rigour or ſeverity, ** He whoſe: 
very beſt actions muſt de ſeen with Be ains of 
allowance.” 3 A weight uſed in phyſic, twenty 

of which make one ſeruple; in troy weight, twenty 
four make a penny weight; it derived this name from 
its being ſuppoſed of equal weight with a of 
orn. The direction in which che bees 4 wood, 
leather, &c. grow. In dying 

{ni colours, {0 as:.to. make them more 2 

than in the common way, this is done by dying 
. ke 


* * 
4 "On 
n 


hell 7 N * 
1 Ne ks 


| 
4 


$ 


— 


GRADATORY, 8. ſteps ; from the cloifters into 1 


or weather besten. 


* The gr aduality of 


ing, a method of commu- 


E iguratively, a colovr. Sky · tinctur d grain.” Por. 
Loft. An arr. yg or 58. ab e manner, allu-' 
; On to the rain ar dying in grain. 
; © Glewed wales: l. 5 oo bites 46 oe , hin” Av Ww. 
; The form of # the filrface, with r bt hneſs, 
' roughneſs,' or vf of "the! eee fb res, or 
| < Brixiging its roughneſs to 2 
NWT. Opt. Tegper difpofi- 


f 7 of a thi 
very fine grain. 
; 10 ; ee or inelination. Though much 
eng the grain, fore'd to retire.” Dx vn, | 
GRAUVNED, Adj. rough; appearing leſs ſmooth, 
„Then now this "(bs face 
of mine be hid.” SnAK. 
GRA INS, 8. (i has no Gnigular in this aue) | 
the huſks of malt of which beer has been made. 
GRA IN, Adj. full of corn, or feeds. 
GRAMNME RCV. Interj. (contraded of grant 
me mercy) an obſolete expreſſon of ſurprize. G am- 
| Marcy lovely Lucius, what's the pews?” SHAR. 
-GRAMINEOUS, S. {(graminess, Lat.) graſſy. 
In botany, applied to ſuch plants 6 as have 4 a leaf. 
| without a ſoot- ſtalk. 
GRAMINFVOROUS, Adj. (of f | hd: 
| vero, Lat.) eating, or living upon graſs, * The 
aminiverous kind.“ SHARP, © . 
GRA'MMAR, 8. (granimaire; F .) he art which 
delivers the rules for ſpeaking or writing any language 
properly. Figuratively, an ex pꝛeſſion or conſtruction 
ble to the rules of grammar. A book which 
delivers rw, for ſpeaking or writing a language with 
_— Grammat-ſchool, is a place where the 
earned languages, or die, are taught grammati- 


E 

"CRAMMA'RIAN, + 8. ' (grammerrien, Fr.) | 
who is ſkilful i in, or one who teaches the rules of of, 
ae 1 

GRAMMA'TICAL, a0 belonging to, or taupht 
by grammar. Conſiſtent with the propriety of any 
particular language. 
GRAMMA“ FICALLY, Adv, according to the 
rules of grammar. 

' GRAMMATICA'STER, S. (Lat.) one who .. 
ptetends to, and piques himſelf on his knowledge 
of grammar. A mere verbal critic, or low gram- 
marian, | A. word of reproach and contempt. © - 
"GRA'MPLE, 8. (grample, Fr.) a crab-fiſh, 
' GRA'MPOUND, 8. a borough of Corowal, 

ned by a mayor, who 'returns two -membets 
to parliament, It unds nearly in the middle of the 
county, and has a bridge over the river Falle, The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufacture of 
es. Its maiket is on Saturdays and its fairs on 

anuary 18, March 25, and June Ir, for horſes, 
.cattle, cloth, and 2 oy 4 cal tot is 28 _— from 
Launceſtou, and = . een , | 
' GRA'MPUS, 7 nary F SDA 175 
[and N or "ri Ft. a fiſh) large 8 of the 


"0 


en eee 


4 


1 GRANAT 8. (il) a bellen ball or e 


fs iron, walk, « laß, or potter s earth, filled I 
Es fitted with a fuſce to give it fire. 
here are two ſorts, that which is thrown by a mor- 


he hand more properly bears this name, and is com- 
moply. exled g a hand granado. 
A'NARY, 8. (. Lat.) 2 llorehouſe 
for threſhed corn. 

GRA'NATE, 8. (from granum, Lat. a grain) 
a kind of a marble ſo called, from its reſembling 
grains in its variagations z, more properly ſpelt GRA- 
niTE. A precious ſtone of a high red colour, ſo | 
called from theyeſemblance it bears to that of a kernel 
of a pomegrahate; it is vulgarly named a garnet. 
The oriental are the beſt. 


trious, powerful, applied to place or dignity. Splen- 
di! or magnificent, applied to appearance. Noble, 
ſublime, or lofty, applied to ſentiments or ſtile, . In 
compoſition, it is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent, 
with refpe& to pedigree, or conſan vigity. wy 
GRA'NDAM, or GRANDA'ME, : a term of 
conſanguinity, denoting. the father's or mother's 
mother, Figuratively, an old wichered-or decrepit | 
woman. * Fo the the grandam hag.” DrvD. la the 
pedigree of a horſe, the mare on which the - dam of 
a horſe was 
| GRA'ND-CHILD, 8. the fon or daughter of a 
gerſon” $s ſon or daughter, 
GRAND-DA GHTER, 8. the daughter of a 
ſon or daughter. 
GRAN BE 4 6 Fr. graudir, Lat.) A 
perſon. of rank, Figatty, or power. One of the 


nobilit | 
RA RANpEük, 8. 8. (Fr.) ſplendour, pomp, or 
magnificence, applied to rank and external appear- 


ance. Elevation or ſublimity, applied to ſentiment 


or langu ae. | 
GRA'NDFAT HER, 8. the father of a perſon's 


father or mother. 


| GRA'NDITY, s. { in, Lat) elevation of 
| mought, pomp, or en ence of language. Our 
poets excel in grandity and arte Auna. 


i 

GRA'NDSIRE, 4 S. a grandfather. In 
any anceſtor, In the 
'that begot the dam or T from whence that which 


is mentioned 
GRAN DSO 


Ga NOE, s. (Fr.) a, term. A barn, or! 

N —— floor. * farm houſe at a diſtance from 
hbours. | 

; : RA'NITE,.S. (grant, Fr. of grave, Lat.: 
becauſe repreſenting. ſavall grains: or ne) * 


Ga Ak Ar. ys 1 
Adj. ee, . 


GRANI'VORO! 


wore, Lat.) eating or living upon grain. 
vereut birds. ARBUTH, 
GRA'NNAM, 8. (a 


corruption of 22 


tar, and called a bomb ; but that which is thrown by 


GRAND, Adj. (Fr. grandis, Lat.) great, Illoſ- | 


f 12 


poetry, 
igtee of a horſe, the horſe 


80 N., . 8. the ſon of a perſon's. fon er of corn 


le berry "of the vine, 1 15 grows in cluſters. 


5 A low pe” "ofed caly in n burleſques | 
«+ Oft my grannam told me.” Gx. 

To GRANT, V. A. to admit a ching not 
proved; to allow or concede. To beſtow 1 | 
which cannot be claimed as a right. . 

GRA'NT, S. the act of giving or 8 «* 
thing, which cannot be claimed as a — The 
thing granted. In law, a giſt in writing of ſuch # 
thing as cannot be aptly paſſed, or conveyed by word 
only, made by ſuch perſons as. cannot give but | 
. deed. A concelion, or admiſſion of en in E | 
| Up ace, | | 

GRA. NTABLE, Adj. that which: .may be 
or yielded to another, though he has no clains | 
to is, 

GRANTE'E, 8. in law, the perſon to whom any 
14 TE akins brevagh of 

GRA'N a neat h of 
| Lincol ire. It is a town of —— and has 
abundance of good inns. It is governed by an al- 
derman, who returns two members to 4 
Here is a large handſome chureh, with a lofty ſpire - 
ol ſtone, 280 ſeet high, which, by a mere 9 | 
tion of the ſight, ſeems to lean on one fide.: . 
is alſo à good tree-ſchoo], built and endowed. rae? | 
Dr. Richard Fox, biſhv op of Wincheſter, iwho\wad 
' a native of this town. pon the neigbouring courſe ' 
are frequent horſe-races. Stantham Nis: A thels 0 
of an -earldom. Its market is on Saturdays; — 5, 
its. fairs. on the fifth Monday in Lent, for borned 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; on Holy-Thurſday for 
ſheep. and horſes; on July 10, October 26, and 
December 17, for horned cattle and horſes, Ir lier 
' 20g miles from London. | 

RA NT OR, S. the perſon: that yields 07 granc 5 
y thin to another, FL ; 
iy Ag ty — ſmall and compact, re- 


a ſmall prai lgrainor | 
. V. N. (granule, Fe.) to F 


TT 


| 


| 


| 


RA'NU 
be: —— into ſmall particles or grains. Active 
to break into fmall iſs or grains” To raiſe 2 
ine qualities, repreſenting ſeeds or grain. Cw 
1 lated into a multitude 1 05 ?: Rav. - 

GRANULA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of form 
ing into ſmall maſſes reſembling grains. 
.GRA'NULE, S. a particle, atom, or 


A ſmall compact particle reſembliog a 2 855 


AA Nuit. Os, Adj. fall of lde grains... - 
1 GRA'PE, S. (grappe, Fr. grappete, 262 15 


£ 
257 


'GRA'PESTONE,” 8. the” ſtone < or ſeed of = 


| Ear PHICAL, &4j. (from. y 
linested. 4 The letters will grow mote lunge and 
err Bac. a1 N ea n It! At £11! - 
RA'PHICALLY, Adv. well deſtribed ; St.- 
eribed minutely or in a pictureſque manner. The 
| civet 5 


e 


ry * 
r th TIT 4 K 2 "UI 3. ts 
* 


n 


„* 


1 


— — 
G RA 


err r OE — — 
G RA | . 


— 


eivet cat is graphically deſcribed by / Caſtellus,” 
BR .- Ww. 8 . 
GRA PNEL, S. (grapin, Fr.) a ſmall anchor 
belonging to a little veſſel. A grappling iron uſed 
in a ſea fight to foſten ſhips together, 
To GRA'PPLE, V. N. (grappan, geappian, Sax.) 
to lay faſt hold on a perſon like wreſtlers. To com- 
bat, or engage in cloſe fight, Actively, to faſten, 
unite, or join inſeparably, ** Grapples you to the 
heart and love of us.” SHAK., To ſeize, or lay faſt 
hold of. | Ly | 


GRA'PPLE, 8. A cloſe combat in which perſons 


ſeige- faſt hold on each other. An iron inſtrument 
uſed to faſten one ſhip to another. | Ea” 

GRA'SSHOPPER, S. a ſmall inſect, found 
among the ſumnier graſs, named from its hopping, 
for which it is remarkably formed by nature with. 
brawny thighs, long, ſlender and ſtrong legs, &c. 


Though our poets tranſlate the cicada, of the Latins, | 


and the ctcala of the Italians by this word, yet it is 
an impropriety, becauſe not only Latin and Italian 
authors, but likewiſe Homer repreſents them as ha- 
ving a ſhrill muſical note, which can by no means be 
applied to our graſshopper. - In ſcripture, it is uſed as 


a proverbial expreſſion to denate ſomething very ſmall. | 


GRA'SIER, S, ſee GrazitrR. | 

To GRA'SP, V. A. (graſpare, Ital) to hold in 
the hand with the fingers hut. Figuratively, to 
ſeize or catch at. Neuterly, to catch, or endeavour 
to ſeize. To ſtruggle, ſtrive or grapple.  ** As one 
that graſpt and tugg'd for life.“ SHAK. To gripe; 
to encroach; to be inſatiable in one's purſuit after 
riches. Who graſpt and graſþs till he can hold no 
more?” D ꝛð⁊ own) 3D EINER 
GRA SP, S. the gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 
The act of holding a thing in the hand with the 
fingers ſhut or doubled over it. Figuratively, poſ- 
ſeſñon, or hold. 3 The 5 ſpace that's in the 
tyrant's graſp. SHAK. The power or rtunit 
of — . Had it within their groſd,”. Chan. 4 


GRA'SPER, 8. one who ſeizes, graſps, or | 


catches at. e CA 

GRA'SS, S. (gras, Goth. gres, Sax.) the com- 
_ * of on fields, on which cattle feed, of. 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. All fleſh is praſs; 
though by ſome taken to be 2 14 K 
and tranſient ſtate; may be applied in its literal 
— appears from BozRHAAvE's Academ. Let. 


ol. . : 17 DES 
GRA'SS, V. N. to produce graſs. 


* x 


To 
GRASSINESS, S. the ſtate of aboundiny in graſs. 
_ GRA'SSPLAT, S. a ſmall level piece of ground 
in a garden, &. covered with graſs. 8 ; 
2 A'SSY, Adj. covered with, or. bounding in 


GRA TE, 8. (crates, Lat.) a partition made with 
Iron bars, or wires eroſſing each other, placed at 
the windows or other apertures of priſons, cloiſters, 


merit. 
declination of atoms.“ RAY. 


iron bars, fixed in kitchens, within which fires are | 


made. 


To GRA“ TE, V. A. (gratter, Fr.) to wear off 
the partieles ſrom any thing by rubbing it on a rough 
ſubſtance, To offend by any thing harſh or vexati- 
ous. To offend the ear by a harſh and difagreeable 
ſound, Neuterly, to rub hard, ſo as to offend or 
hurt, To offend either by oppreſſion or importu- 
nity. To make a diſagreeable or harſh ſound, by 
drawing one hard ſubſtance over another. 
GRA'TEFUL, Adj. (gratus, Lat.) having a due 
ſenſe of benefits conferred, and being ready both to 
acknowledge and return them. Pleaſing ; agreeable ;. 
delightful to the ſenſes or mind. Delicious. 
GRA'TEFULLY, Adv. in a manner willing to 
acknowledge, repay, and retain a proper ſenſe of the. 
obligation ariſing from a favour or benefit received. 
In a pleaſing or agreeable manner. 5 
GRA“ TEFULNESS, S. gratitude, The qua- 
my of being agreeable, acceptacle, or affording de- 
light. | | 2 
GRA TER, 8. ( gratoir, Fr.) a kind of coarſe 
file, or inſtrument formed of tin punched in holes, 
with which ſoft ſubſtances are rubbed to powder. 
GRATIFICA'TION, 8. (F r. gratificatio, Lat.) 
the act of pleaſing. The act of complying with and 
anſwering the cravings of the ſenſual appetites, 
' Pleaſure, Delight. A reward, or recompence. The 
laſt ſenſe is cenſured by Johnſon as low; let others. 
Jacge whether he has any reaſon for ſo doing, 
o GRA'TIFY, V. A. (gratifier, Fr.) to de- 
dulge; to pleaſe by compliance. To pleaſe or de- 
light; to do a thing in order to pleaſe or delight. 
Jo requite, repay, or reward. I'll gratify you 
for your trouble.” ; a | 
RA'TINGLY, Adv. harſhly ; offenſively ; in 
ſuch a manner, as to offend the ear with a harſh and 
diſagreeable ſound. ; | 
GRATIS, Ady. (Lat.) for nothing. Without 
being paid, or receiving any thing in return, - 
GRA'TITUDE, S. a virtue, conſiſting in a due 
ſenſe and outward acknowledgment of a' benefit re- 
ceived, together with a readineſs to return the ſame, 
'or the like. a 53 pes n 
.GRATU/ITOUS, Adj. (gratuitas, Lat. gratuit, 
Fr.) voluntary, or granted either without aſking or 
Aſſerted without proof. This gratuitous 


GRATU/ITOUSLY, Adv. without claim or 
merit. Without proof. This obliquity of di- 
rection, which they gratuitouſly tack to matter,” 
CHAYNE, | 5 ö 
GRATU'ITY, 8. (gratuite, Fr.) a free gift; a 


preſent; an acknowledgment. 


To GRA'TULATE, V. A. (gratulatus, Lat.) 
to congratulate. To compliment with expreſſions 


of joy on account of ſucceſs, of ſome good in poſ- 


ſeſſion, or eſcape from ſome danger. 


or . ſhops, An immoveable receptacle with 


© GRATULA'TION, S. (gratulatiny Lat.) faluts- 


tions 


% 


- - ſucceſs, preferment, or good fortune 


q : 
* r — 


— — — Ern — — ö — * 
| LT "TRA... TS 
tions made by exprefling joy. Compliments expreſ- z GRA'VER, S. (graveur, Fr.) an engraver," or 


ſing joy on account of ſucceſs, the poſſeſſion of ſome 
good, preferment, or eſcape from danger. An ex- 
preſſion of joy. The earth — gave ſigns of gra- 
tulation.”” Par, Loſt, | 
_ . GRA'TULATORY, BY cya joy for the 
another, 

Congratulatory, 1 | 

| GRA'VE, S. (gref, Sax. graft, grave, Belg.) a 
hole dug in the ground wherein a dead body is, or 
is to be, buried. | 

To GRA'VE, V. A. (pret. greved, participle paſſ. 
grauen, of grafan, Sax.) to cut figures or inſcriptions 
with a ſharp pointed tool on any hard ſubſtance or 
metal. To copy pictures or writings with a ſharp 
pointed inſtrument, on wood, copper, or pewter, 
in order to be printed on paper. To carve, or form 
any image or ſtatue by means of a chiſſel. What 
profiteth the grauen image that the maker thereof 
hath grauen it.” Hab. ii. 11. To inter, entomb, 
or bury ;z an obſolete ſenſe. ** Ditches grave you 
all.” Sax. To clean, caulk or ſcrape the bottom 
of a ſhip. Neuterly, to write or form letters on a 
hard fubſtance by means of a ſharp pointed inſtru- 
ment. TH. 

GRA'VE, Adj. (Fr. gravis, Lat.) ſolemn ; ſeri- 
ous. Of a 4 colour, not ſhowy or tawdry, 

plied to colour or-dreſs. Not ſharp or acute, ap- 

ied to ſound. Credible ; not flighty, applied to 
writings or ſtile. The grave of their writers.“ 


Gn EW. 
- GRA'VE-CLOATHS, S. the particular dreſs 
of the dead. A ſhroud. ** Bound hand and foo 
with grave-cloaths.” John xi. 44. e 
GRAVEL, S. (gravel, Arm.) a kind of earth 
uſed for walks'in the gardens, the finer part of which 
is yellow, and appears like a large gritted ſand, and 
the coarſer is a compoſition of flints, or ſmall pebble 
tones, In phyſic, a diſeaſe in the kidnies or blad- 
der, occaſioned by a gritty collection of matter therein, 
whereby the due ſecretion and excretion of the urine 
is impeded ;z when this ſubſtance ſtrongly coheres 
and forms a hard maſs, it is then called the ſtone. 
To GRA'VEL, V. A. to pave, or cover with 
gravel. Figuratively, to puzzle, put to a ſtand, or 
embarraſs a perſon with ſome difficulty he cannot 
ſolve, In farriery, to hurt the foot of a horſe, by 
ſmall tones, or gravel, which gets in between the 
moe and hoof. ; 
GRA'VELESS, S. without a grave or tomb. 
+ GRA'VELLY, Adj. (gravelexx, Fr. a word of 
three ſyllables) conſiſting or abounding in gravel. 
GRA'VELY, Adv. (a word of two ſyllables 


from grave and 4) in a ſfok-nn, or ſerious manner; 


oppoſed to levity or mirth. Without gaudineſs or 
ſhow, applied to dreſs or ſtile. 


' GRA'VENESS, S. ſeriouſneſs. Solemnity. A 


behaviour free from levity, or the ſudden burſt of 


one who copies deſigns with a ſharp pointed tool, on 
metals or wood, to be printed on paper. The flile, 
or ſharp pointed inſtrument uſed by an engraver, 1 
ſurgery, an inſtrument wherewith the ſcales of foul 
teeth are taken off, „„ 
GRAVESEND, S. a town fituate upon the 
north-fide of Kent, on the river Thames. It is a 
corporation, together with Milton, governed by a 
portreeve. In the reign of king Richard II. the 
French and Spaniards, came vp the T bames in their 
galleys, plundered and burnt the place, carrying off 
moſt of its inhabitants; in compenſation of which 
loſs, that prince granted them the ſole privilege of 
carrying paſſengers by water to London, at four 
ſhillings the whole fare or 2d a head; but the price 
now is 9d each paſſenger in the tilt boat. Oppoſite 
to Graveſend is Tilbury Fort, on the Eſſex ſide; 
ſince the erection of which, the platforms raiſed here 
and at Milton by king Henry VIII. have been de- 
moliſned. And on the Graveſend fide is a block. 
houſe, where the centinal gives notice of any veſſe 
coming down, by firing his piece. In Graveſend 
is a very handſome charity which was given in 1624, 
by one M r. Pinnoch, of twenty-one dwellings, and 
a houſe for, a maſter weaver to employ the poor. 
Here is alſo a charity-ſchool for twenty-four boys 
who are taught and clothed, Weekly markets ate 
kept here on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; its annual 
fairs are April 2 and November 25, for horſes 
and all other goods, cloaths and toys, holding for 
a week. Graveſend. is twenty-two miles eaft of 
© GRAVTIDITY, S. (graviditas, Lat.) the ſtate 
of. being with- child. The ſigns of gravidity.” 
Ak Burn. e e : 
| -GRA'VING, 
wor. To 
. To GRA'VITATE, V.N. (from gravis, Lat.) 
to tend ig the center. 
GRAVITA'TION, S. the 
center. e r | 
GRA'VITY, 8. 1 Fr. gravitas, Lat.) 
weight; heavineſs. The power or virtue by which 
ſubſtances naturally tend to the center, Gravity, 
applied to the nature of actions, denotes their na- 
ture, or quality; but when applied to crimes their 
atrociouſneſs. To puniſh the injury, accordigg 
to the gravity of the fact.“ HoOR ER. Applied to 
the countenance or behaviour; ſeriouſneſs, ſolemnity, 
majeſty, or awfulneſs. | Fr 
GRA'VY, S. the juice which runs from meat 
when not over done, „„ N 
.GRA'Y, Adj. (greg, Sax.) white with a mixture 
of black. White or hoaty with age, applied to the 
eyes: blue with a mixture of black, reſembling the 
colour of aſhes. | 1 


8. any piece engraved, Carved 
grave any manner of graving.” 


act of tending to the 


mirth ; and regulated by wiſdom and ſobriety, 


GRA'Y-BEARD, 8. figuratively, an old man ; 
te 
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truth.“ SHARK. „ 3 
GRA'Y-HOUND, S. fee Gn EY -Houxn. 
GRA VLING, S. a fiſh of a fine ſhape, white 


| fleſh having its teeth in its throat, found in the 


' fame river with trout, and taken with the ſame baits 
and in the ſame manner. fp EIT ISA 
 GRA'YNESS, S. the quality of being gray, or 
being hoary by age. | | TEL IN 
- Te GRA'ZE, V. N. (graſtan, Sax.) to eat, or 
feed on graſs. To produce graſs. Figuratively, to 
move or devour, ** The fire perpetually grazed.” 
Bac. Tobruſh in paſling, to touch li by z ge- 
nerally applied to a bullet. Like to the bullet's 
grazing.” SHAK. Actively, to tend, or ſet cattle 
to feed on graſs. To eat or feed upon. Lambs. 
with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead.” Pops. 
 GRA'ZIER, S. one whoſe trade is to feed or 
breed cattle for foo. 
GREA'SE, S. (pronounced greece, from graifſe, 
Fr.) the ſoft part of the fat of animals. In farriety, 
a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the heels, occaſioned by 
hard labour, colds, &c, '- © © e 
To GRE ASE, V. A. to ſmear, anoint, or ſpot 
with greaſe, Figuratively, to bribe or corrupt with 
preſents. ** The greas'd advocate.” DR Yo. 
GRE'ASINESS, S. oilineſs, or fatneſs, * | 
GREASY, Adj. oily, fat, ſpotted, or ſmeared. 
with greaſe. Fat, or corpulent; a term of reproach, 
« This greaſy. knight,” Syak. HT 
GREAT, Adj. (of 1 Sax.) large in bulk, 
number or quantity. Having any quality in a high 
degree. Long or conſiderabſe, applied to time, or 
duration. A great while.“ Chief or principal. 
The great Seal.” ShAk. High in rank, or ex- 
tenſive ia power. IIluſtrious, or eminent, ** Great 
in might.“ Jer. x. 6. Majeſtic, or grand in aſpect 
or mein. She Walks ſerenely great.” WALLER, 
Haughty, ſwelling, or proud. Diſcouraged with 
great looks,” Kors. Joined to with, familiar, 
ee; acquaiated. £* "Thoſe that are great with 
them.” Bac, *' ceming, or with child. Uſed with 
matter; difficult 3 hard; grievous, - It is no great 
matter to-live loviagly with good-natured, and meek | 
perſons,” TAL. In pedigree, it is added in every 
ſtep of aſcending conſanguinity beyond a father or 
grandfather, and in every ſtep of deſcending conſan- 
guinity beyond a grandſon: Thus a great-grandſon: 
is the fon of a perſon's grandſon. A great grandfa- 
ther, the father of à perſon's grandfather, or the 
grandfather of a:perſon's father; and greùt uncle is 
the uncle of a perſon's father. TEL. 
GRE'AT-BELLIED, - Adj. pregnant; with 
child. * Great-bellied women.” Sax. 
To GRE'ATEN, V. N. to enlarge; to make 
great ; powerful or rich. “ After they ſought to 
2 themſelves in Italy.“ RALAIOEH. Not in 


Nobly; in an illuſtrious manner. Thou greatly 
didſt expire.“ DR vD RN. Courageouſly, bravely, 
* Greatly turn their backs againſt the foe,” Appis, 
An ironical expreſſion. Very muen. 

' GREATNESS, S. largeneſs, applied to quan- 
tity, ſize, or number, Exceſs ariſing from. a com- 
| parative view of things. An high degree of any 


| uence, applied to power or empire, A conſeiouſ- 
neſs of ſuperior birth or rank. *Tis not of pride 
or greatneſy-he cometh not on board,” Bac, Mag- 
nanimity, nobleneſs, or a ſtate wherein a perſon is 
above doing or thinking of low and mean things“ 
©. Greatneſi of mind and nobleneſs. Par. Loft. 
Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence.- 5 8 
GRE AVES, S. (plural, not uſed in the ſingular) 
armour for the legs; reſembling boots. Greaves 
of braſs on his legs.” 1 Sam. xvii. 6. 
GRE'CISM, $. (græciſmut, Lat.) a conſtrue- 
tion, idiom, or expreſſion peculiar to the Greek lan- 


guage. poet tea 12 4 Þ. 56. 4 
7 GREEDILY, Adv. in an eager, hafty, or rave 


nous manner. Figuratively, with keen appetite or 


deſire. : LEES | 
GRE'EDINESS,. S. ravenoufneſs ;/ voracious” 


hunger. Figuratively, eagerneſs of appetite or de- 


' GRE'EDY, Adj. (gredig, Sax.) ravenous; hun- 
gry incited with à violent deſire of food. Figura- 
tively, eager; vehemently deſirous ;- generally taken 
in a bad ſenſe, for the effects of an inſatiably cove- 
tous diſpoſition of mind. 5 | 
GREEN, Adj. (grene, Sax.) having a colour like 
that ofiigraſs,. in compoſitions-of dying, and paint- 
ing, made by mixing blue, or black and yellow to- 
ether. Figuratively, flouriſhing, freſn, undecayed. 
New, or lately made. A green wound.“ Having 
its juice, oppoſed to dry, and applied to wood. Not 
well roaſted; half raw, applied to meat. We ſay 
the meat is green, when half roaſted.” WATTS. 
Unripe; immature; young; alluding to fruits being 
green when in their firſt ſtate, before they are ripe; 
Green cheeſe,” MonTiNu; -  - 
GREEN, S. the colour of graſs, or that which 
reſembles it, in optics it is one of the original, ſim- 
ple, or primary rays of light; but in dying is cauſed | 
by compounding blue and yellow, &c. As this co- 
lour rather refreſhes than impairs the ſight, the good - 
neſs of Providence is manifeſt in cauſing it to be re- 
flected from the ſurface of vegetables, preferably to 
any other. Figuratively, a plain covered with graſs. 
The leaves of trees and vegetables, oppoſed to 
their flowers. In cookery, uſed in the plural for 
thoſe plants which are of this colour, and eaten 
boiled, _. EIS 
To GREEN, V. A. to make a green colour- 
% Green d all the year,” TnoMs. 
GRE ENCLOG TH, S. a board or court of juſtice, 


| beld in the counting-houſe of the. king's A 
9 = | or 


quality. High place or dignity... large extent er in- * 7 
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8 cognizance-of all matters 1750 government 
and juſtice within the king's court royal; and for 
correcting all the ſervants that offend, 
GRE'ENEYED, Adj. having eyes coloured with 
| ee, « Greeney jealouſy. ” SHAK. 
GREEN FINCH, 8. (grunfine, Teut.) a bird ſo 
called from its colour. | 


— GREENGAGE,,. 8. a ſpecies of plum, of a | 


green colour, 

GRE'EN HOUSE, S. a houſe or place i in which 
exotics or tender plants are kept from the inclemen- 
cies of our climate, and furniſhed with ſuch a degree 
of heat as is proper to make them grow. 

. GRE'ENISH, Adj. ſomewhat gteen; tending to 


5 RE'ENLY, Adv. with a greeniſh colour. Fi i 
guratively, newly; freſhly; immaturely. Pale, or 
wan. I cannot look greenly,” SHAK, 

GRE'ENNESS, S. the quality of being. green, 
or preſerving verdure, applied ta vegetables. Pi- 
guratively, a ſtate of immaturity, or unripeneſs. 

kreſhneſs; full of vigour; before it has ſuffered any 
decay. New nem. 

GRE'ENSICKNESS, 8. in medicine, eder 
ineident to virgins, fo called from the paleneſs with 
which it is attended. 

5 ee eee or GREEN SW ORD Adj. 

the turf on which grafs grows, A fiele. 

"GREENWICE, 8. a pleaſant village in the 

; neighbourhood of London ; ; it lies in the county of 
Kent. Tt is famous for its magnificent hoſpital for 

decayed ſeamen, its delightful. park, and its 
nomical obſervatory, called Flamſteed-houſe, The 
hoſpital is conſidered as one of the fineſt ſtructures 
of the kind in the world; and its noble hall is finely 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, Greenwich was 
formecly. a royal ſeat, and gave birth to ſeveral of 
our kings and queens, particularly to queen Mary I: 
and queen Elizabeth. Its weekly markets are on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

GRE'ENWOOD, S. wood conſidered as it ab- 
pears when its leaves are out; uſed ſometimes as a 
ſingle word. To the greenweed ſhade he toak his 
| * Dv. 

o GRE CET, V. A. (gretan, Sax.) to addreſs at 
a meeting. To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpett. To 
congratulate, To wiſh health, To ſend or pay 
compliments ata diſtance, To meet, like thoſe that 
to pay their compliments or congratulations. 
< Our eyes, unhappy, never greeted more.“ Pork. 
Neuterly, to meet, and ſalute. 
- GRE'ETFER, S. he that pays his compliments to 
another. 

GRE'ETING, S. ſalutation, or compliment. A 
diſtant compliment paid to a perſon, wiſhing his wel- 

e. 
| * GREGA'RIOUS, Adj. (gregarius, Lat.) aſſem- 
ting in flocks or herds. © No birds of prey are 
. * Ray. 


1 


GRE NAD Ek, S8. ſee ee T bis ſeems the 
moſt proper ſpelling. | 

GRE'NADIER,'S, (grenadier, Fr.) a tall. ſoldier, 
armed with a Rrelock fung, and a pouch full of gre. 
nadoes, from whence the name is derived. Every 
| battalion of / foot has n a eu wh * erena- 
diers belonging to it. 

GRENA! DO, S. ſee GnaN A. * 

GRE'NT, S. a foſſile body, I of con- 
geries of ctyſtels, or ſparks of fpar, of the BA 
bay ſalt, and of a brown ſhining colour, | 

GRE'W, Preter, of Go Ww. 

GRE'Y, Adj. ſee GRAY, vihich is the moſt pro- 


Perser ſpelling. 


GRE'YHOUND, 8. of grey, 14. A dog 430 


a hunta, Il. a hunter) A tall fleet hound chat chakes in in 


ſight. 1 

GRC E, S. a little pig, according to Gouldman. 
A ſtep or greeze, © 1770 not a rn is A ſtep 
to love.“ SHAK. | 

To GR[UDE, v. N. 1 Ital, ) to iſs; to 


"make way by cutting. The griding ſword,” 


Par. Lojt. An elegant word, but not uſe. - | 
GRILIDVRON, S. a moveable frame or grate of 

iron bars placed parallel to each other, uſed to _— 

victuals over a fire. . 
GRIE'F, S. ſorrow for ſomething which is; 


A grievance, oppreſſion -or injury. For redreſs of 


all theſe grief5.” SHAK. Pain, or diſeaſe. 
GRIEVANCE, S. that which makes a plrfon” 
uneaſy, generally »pplicd to the actions, or conduct | 
of another.. 1 
To GRIE VE, v. A. (grever, Fr.) to a ict; | 
to hurt. 10 make a perſon uneaſy. by ſome unkind - 
or offenſive action. Neuterly, to be ſorrowful on 
. of the loſs of ſomething in - mage a perſon : 
delighted. | 
RIE/VINGLY, Adv. wich aon; * x 


GRIE'VOUS, Adj. aMiQive; os cauſing pain: ; 
not eaſily borne. Cauſing ſorrow. 8 
uneaſineſs. Grievous complaints? CLar, Grest, 
or atrocious, applied to crimes, It was a grievous 


fully. 


fault.“ SHak, Uſed adverbially th expreſs a great 


degree. He was grievous ſick.” SHAK, : 
GRIE'VOUSLY, Adj. with: great offence, dic. 
content, or ill will. How grievouſy the matter 


was taken.” KNOLLEs. Prodigiouſly, or fo as to 


occaſion great uneaſineſs. * ne vexed.” 
Hook BR. = 
GRIFFIN, or GRI/FFON, 8. lit ſhould rather” 
be written gryfjon, or gryphon, as it is derived from 
vob, Gr. Griffon is however the moſt common ſpel- 
ling) a fabled animal, ſaid to be generated between 
a lion and an eagle, and having the head and paws 
of the former, and the wings of the latter. 
GRIG”, S. in its primary ſenſe, applied to any 
thing below the natural ſize. A very ſmall ſpecies 
of eels, F iguratively, a merry, active and jocoſe 


perſon z 


* 


perſon corrupted from grætulus, Lat. / a Sterk; 
5 — — obſerved that the modern Greeks, | 
notwithſtanding the oppreſſions they are ſubject to 
from their preſent g 

ſufferings, and live a 


To GRILL, V. N. (grill, Fr.) to broil or dreſs 
meat on a grid iron. 
GRI'M, Adj. (grimma, Sax.) having a fierce or 


awfully ſullen countenance. - Hideous ; frightful ; 
ugly; ill-looking.' ** Grim-viſag'd war has ſmooth'd 
his wrinkled front.“ SHAKE 
 GRIMA'CE,.S. (Fr.) a diſtortion of the coun- 
tenance from habit, affectation, or inſolence ; vul- 
garly ſtiled mating -wouths. An air of affectation. 
* Vice in a vieard, to avoid grimace—allows all 
Dr 467 Loon Fo ov 

 GRIMA'LKIN, S. an appellative for an old grey 
« Grimalkin to domeſtic vermin 


cat. 

everlaſting foe:“ Pülizgs: val . 8 
GRIL ME, S. dirt that is ingrained or not eaſily. 
waſhed oft. 2 ii | 


To GRUME, V. A. to dirt fo as it cance be 
cally waſhed f miaimnw 115s | 
GRIMLY, Adv. in a terrible, hideous, or hor- 


nors, are inſenſible to their 


rible manner. In à fierce, ſtern, or ſullen manner; 
 upplied te the Iobllll! WIE 7 þ 

GRUEMNESS, S. 2 look: which proceeds from 
the fierceneſs or ſullenneſs of à perſon's diſpoſi - 


tion. 5 * en e154 r 
GRIMSBY, Great, S. a borough of Lincoln- 
ſhire, not far from the mouth of the Humber. It 
is a large town, and had formerly a caſtle, with a 
commodious harbour, which is now .almoſt.choaked 
up. Its houſes are well-built, and the chureh is a a 
large handſome ſtructure, like 2 cathedral. It ſends 
two members to parliament; its markets are kept 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and its fairs on June 
17 for ſheep, and-Sept..17 for horſes. It lies 266 
miles from London. De Bee 

To GRUN, V. N. ¶grincer, Fr.) to ſet the teeth 
together and withdraw the lips, uſed both as a ien 
r the teeth, and with- | 


of mirth and anguiſh. 7 


GRIN, S. the a& of cloſing 


drawing the lips from them, ſo as to expoſe them to 


view. The act of 
fe of mirth, or anguiſn. | | 

' - GRIN, 8. (Sax,) a trap, or ſnare... © The grin 
mall take him by the heel.” Fob xviii. h0; . 
To GREFND, V. A. (pretet and participle paſſ. 
ground.) to reduce any thing to powder by attrition 
or rubbing, To ſharpen or ſmooth by'tubbing on 
ſomething hard. To rub one againſt another. Fi- 
gurately, to harraſs or oppreſs by extortion·· Ano- |: 
ther way the Spaniards have taken to grind the Neapo- 


ſhowing che · teeth, uſed as an ef- 


1 GRIPE, S. a graſp or ſeizure of the hand or 


ill, is a figurative and proverbial ex preſſion for pro- 


a cartilage, or fleſhy ſubſtance, very elaſtic, taugh, 


NS * 


foam acts oer 


a * 


teeth, made flat and broad at top, ſomewhat une ven 
and rugged, that by means of their knobs and little 
cayities, they may the better retain, grind and mix 
the aliment. In irony, or contempt, the 
eneral are called by this name. | . 
GRIUNDLESTONE, or GRIN DST ONE, 8. 
the ſtone on which edged tools areſharpened, '- 
_ GRUNNER, 8. one who grins, or ſhuts his 
teeth and opens his lips ſo, as to expoſe them. | 
.GRI'NNINGLY, Adv. with a grinning laugh; 
in a grinning manner. "I | (EM 
GRIUNSTEAD, £Z#fl, S. a borough of Suſſex, go- 
verned by a bailiff, who returns two members to par- 
liament. It belongs, with its lordſhip, to the Sack- 
ville family: one of whom, Robert earl of Dorſet, 
endowed an alms-houſe for 31 poor people of the 
town, with 300l. per annum. Its market is on 
Thurſdays, and its fairs on July 13 for horned cat- 
tle, and on Decem, 11, for cattle and pedlars ware. 
The aſſizes for the county are ſochetimes held here. 
It lies about 30 miles from London. 3 
To GRVPE,' V. A. (gripan, Sax. gripper, Fr.) 
to hold tight or in the hand ; to ſqueeze with the 
ers cloſed over it. To catch epgerly ; to ſeize 
To clutch, or cloſe. To pinch, preſs, or ſqueeze. 
Neuterly, to pinch the belly; to give the cholic, or 
looſeneſs, attended with a ſharp pain in the bowels. 


paw. A ſqueeze, or preſſure, Figuratively, oppreſ- 
ſion, extortion, or cruſhing power. Affliction, or 
pinching diſtreſs, In the plural, the belly-ach ; the 
cholic ; a diſeaſe in children attended with watry and 
limy ſtools, and a pain in the bowels, | | 
RI/PER, S. one who oppreſſes the poor. Ah 
uſurer ; an extortioner. f 


GR PIN GL V, Adv. attended with a pain in the 


3 1 l 2 ve | i 
1 . RI'SKIN, S8. (griſgia, Ir.) the back bone of 
a hog. | | | 1 0 
GRI'SLY, Adj. (griſtic, Sax.) dreadful ; horrid; 
cauſing fear or an apprehenſion of danger; 

GRI'ST, S. (Sax.) corn to be ground. Figu= 
ratively, a ſupply of proviſion. To bring grift to the 


ducing profit-or gain. 1 
GRI'STLE, 8. (Sax. griſſe, Sax.) in anatomy, 

and next in hardneſs te a bone. | 
GRUSTLY, Adj. cartilaginous; conſiſting of 


litans,” - Apps, Ta ſharpen an inſtrument by hold- 
ing it on a round ſtone, which is turned about the 
while, Neuterly, to perform the act of grinding; 
to move a mill. To fix 2 — and move 
N to make a noiſe, Tobe moved as in the 


. 


a particle of ſand ; rough hard particles, In natural 

hiſtory, foſſils found in minute maſſes, forming to- 

gether a kind of powder, the ſeveral partigles of 
K which, 


teeth in 


griſtle ; having the nature or properties of a griſtle. 4 
(G3RV'T', S. (greet, Sax.) bran, or the coarſe part 
of meal. Oats huſked-and coarſely ground. Sand; F 


_ 


NOS de; 5507 165: our, 
_ GRTTTINESS, 8. ſandineſs. The quality of 
 abounding in grit, or little rough, hard, and ſandy 


applied to that of perukes, or the hair; gray. 
white hairs; 

with a hoarſe or dull noiſe, in pain or agony, 
m ſe, made by perſons in pain and ageny, 


In wind.“ SHAK. 'Y f : 34-4 


than a penny, whieh being divided quarterly on the 


at preſent, + This zecording to ſome, was the only 
money we had, even after the conqueſt, till Edward I. 


- Which went for four-pznce, about 1351. This was the 


| ſuch as tea, ſugar, raiſins, ſpice, &c. 


- AGRO'OM, S. (grem, rink, 2 he boy, waiter or 


1 To GROOVE, V. A. to cut hollow, or in 
channels. ' N | „ 3 5 


e \ — 
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water, and retain their figure without co- 
7 E763 EY | # 


particles. | 
. GRUTTY, Adj. full of little, rough, hard, and 
fandy particles. | r | . 
GRUZZLE, S. (griſaille, Fr.) a colour made 
bf a mixture of white and black, moſt commonly 


'  GRV/ZZLED, Adj. interſperſed with black and 
„ | 
To GRO AN, V. N. (granian, Sax.) to breathe 


SRO AN, S. a deep ſigh, attended with a hoarſe 
Figu- 


GRO'AT, S. (groe!, Belg. greſſ, Ital.) a ſilver 
coin, in value four-pence ; hence it is uſed for fſour- 
pence, though conkſting of copper coin, 'The filver | 

oney in the Saxon times were of no greater value 


reverſe; when they wanted a'farthing, they broke it 
into ſour pieces, whence the term broken money, uſed 


coined greſſes or groats, i. e. great-pennies or pieces; 


Nate of our coin till Hen. VIII. in 2504, firſt coined 
ſhillings. Groaty in the plural, from groer, Sax. fig- 
"nifies oats that have the hulls taken off. 1 
GRO'CER, S. (it would be written graſſer from 
groſs, a large quantity; a grocer originally being one 
Who dealt. by wholeſale, or bought up large quan- 
tities, as appears from ſtat, 37. Edward II. cap. 5.) 
one who buys and ſells teas, ſugars, plums, &c. 
A green-grocer, is one that buys and ſells greens, © 
RO'CERY, S. the wares - fold by a grocer, 
 -GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, GRO'GRAN, 
S. a ſort of ſtuff, all filk, woven with a large woof 
and a rough pile. ä | | 
GROIN, S. (generally pronounced grins. The 
etymology uncertain) that part of the body which is 
between the belly and the thigh. 
4 "GRO'MWELL, S. a plant. | 


ſervant. One who tends or looks after borfes. A 
man newly married. By this the brides are waked, 
their grooms are dreſs d. DRV). 27 
GROOVE, S. (gre, 10.) 'a deep cavern or 
hollow in a mine. Work in a groeve, or mine- 
pit.” BoyLe. A channel or hollow cut in wood. 


which are of no determinate ſhape, but ſeem rudely ] To: GRO'PE, V. N. (gr 
* broken fragments of other maſſes. They are ende 

in many ſpecies, ferment with acids, are indiſſol- 
< vable by u 


| torted in ſigure; unnatural. 


m, Sax.) to feel nes 
way out in caſe of — bor darkneſs. Figuras- 
tively, to be in the dark, or to have an imperſedt 
idea of a thing. To ſoel after a thing where a, per- 
ſon cannot ſee. A boy was groping for eels,” 
L'EsTRANGE. , Actively, to ſeareh after io; the dark 
by feeling. To feel without being able to ſe. 
GRO PER, S. one who ſearches after, or endea- 
vours to find a thing in the dark. er 

GROs8S8, Adj. (gros, Fr.) large, thick, or bulk 
applied to ſize. Shameful, very erroneous, coarſe; 
or palpable; applied to ſentiments. Clumſy, or in- 
elegant, applied to ſhape. Thick, applied to the 
conſiſtence of any fluid. Stupid, or dull, applied to the 
underſtanding. Coarſe, or rough, oppoſed to deli. 
cate, Thick, fat, or bulky, applied to the ſixe f 
the _ Impure ; foul, applied to the humours of 
the * n e Rü PITS 42.3 1 

GRGss, S. the main body, ar main force of au 
army. The bulk, the whole, conſiſting of à col- 
lection of various parts. Ihe major part or body, 
applied to number, or a collection of men. The 
chief part, or main maſs. A number conſiſting of 
twelve dozen, or one. hundred and forty- four. 
GRO'SSLY, Adv. in large or coarſe particles. 
«© This matter is groſsly pulverized.” Without any 
ſubtlety, art, or delicacy. Flagrantly, or palpably. 
0 Groſily miſrepreſented,” SWIITrt t. 

GROSS N ESS, S. coarſeneſs, or largeneſs, of 
parts. Rankneſs; over great cospulente, or fatneſa. 
Want of delicacy, or refinement, applied to ſenti- 
ments, or expteſſions. if 30% 1194402 SOIEEK : 

ROT, S. (grotte, Fr.) a cave, or cavern form- 
ed and frequented for coolneſs, or pleaſure. 

GROTE'SOUE, Adj. (Fr. graiteſes, Ital.) diſ-- 
any regard to nature or propriet7. i hf fn: 

. GRO'TTO, S. (grotte, Fr. gratta, Ital.) a cavern 
or cave made for pleaſure, Uſed ſometimes, as by 
the Italians, for a dark or horrid cavern, | 
 GRO'VE, S. (gref,'Sax. ).a. walk formed by trees, 
whoſe branches meet ab vmmeee. 

To GRO'VEL, V. N. (grufde, If.) to lie proſ- 
trate, or with one's belly on the ground. To.creep 
along with one's belly on the ground. Figuratively. 
to have low, mean, or abject thoughts. 

GROU'ND,. S. (grund, Sax. grondt, Belg,) the 
earth, conſidered: as that which fupports us when 
walking, as oppoſed to air or. water, ot as ſituated 


low. Figuratively, land; a country; a farm, eſtate, 


or poſleſſion. The floor or level of à place. The 
dregs, lees, or that which ſettles at the bottom of li- 
quors. In painting, the firſt layer of colours, or 
that on which the images. are painted and deſcribed; 
applied in this ſenſe to brocaded ſilks. The firſt 
hint, trace, or that which gave riſe to an inven- 
tion. The firſt principles, applied to: knowledge or 
ſcience, The fundamental cauſe ; the true reaſon, 


or original principle of a perſon's conduct or opi - 


12 Fr * ; „ 3 
1 . R E 5 . 
od. © 


i * — — * Alias « ** 


e * * WRT * 


* nions. , l | j 
advance or retreat. The intervening ſpace, or diſ- 


tance between the flyer and purſuer. Hence, to w/e 


ground, applied to; an, army,/.is to be driven, back- 


warde; but applied to opinions, to declines; decay, 
and have, the number of their advocates diminiſhed. 


To fland one's ground, is to make a powerful. refiſt- 
ance, applied to an army; to wait the approach of 


1 
X 


any enemy, without. runging away, applied to an 


individual; to bear the teſt of examination, applied 
io ſentiment... Lo get; ground, is to gain,advantage 
over an ene HE army: to make a pro- 
reſs 'A ie to an o mion. Lis Sari gt 4 245% 
a To GROUND, V. A. to fix or ſupport upon 
the ground. F iguratively, to build, found, or ſettle 
as upon a cauſe or firſt principle, applied to opinions. 
To ſetile inthe firſt principles or rudiments of know- 
ledge applied to inſtruction... / , 1 4 
GROUND, S. the preter of Gainp. 
GROU'ND-ASH,, S. a tree-fo called becauſe its 
ſhoots grow near the, ground on account of its 


being cut when young, about an inch from the 


earth, LE a ON 9 2 bei lens ala avriuiaget bc 
' GROU'NDIVY, S. a plant likewiſe named ale- 
hoof, or tunhoof, V5 2 0, 1 #471 5 FEE 1; F: l I 
© GROU'NDLESS, Adj, without any foundation, 
resfon,. or: Julie... oli, : e AD wy 
_ - GROU'NDLESSLY, Adv, in an unjuſt man- 
ner. Without reaſon, cauſe, or foundation, 
GROU'NDLESSNESS, S. want of cauſe, foun- 
dation, ot upp t. :- =. „ 
GROU'NDLING, S. a fiſh, which keeps at the 
bottom of the water. F eve perſon of mean, 
groveling, or vulgar. thoughts. With due deference 
to Sir Thomas Hanmer, this, word ſeems by Shake- 
ſpeare applied to thoſe of the audience, who ſit in the 
loweſt part or the pit of a theatre. To ſplit the 
ears of the groundlings.” Hamlet. s. 
GRO'UND-RENT,, S. rent paid for the ground 
GROU'NDSELL, S. the foatpolt of a door; 


t | , the footpolt of s door ;.or 
the timber or raiſed. pavement of. 4 boule, next, the 


door; a threſhold. 
GROUNDSEL, S. (gr 
tany, the ſenccio, Lat. and ſenecon, F 7. 
GROU'NDWORK,S. in painting, that colour 
or part on which all the images are draw n. A foun- 
dation of a building. Figuratively, ihe fundamen- 
tals, or-firſt part of an undertakin 
or firſt principles of a ſcience. The Une'ca aſe, mo- 
tions rp} LED ETD! ieee 
. Uf, 8. (pronounced gra, grouppe, Fr. 
grappo, Ital.) in —.— e K em- 
blage, or knot, of two or mpre figures of men, &c. 
In atchitecture; applied to any number of columns, 
exceeding two, ſtanding on the ſame pedeſtal. In 
muſio, one of the kinds of diminutions of long notes, 
uſually conſiſting of four crotchets, quavers, or ſemi- 
quayers, joined together, at the 4 
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I 


* 


\ 


TS Nr 4 * in bo- 
22 Sax. ] in 
: Wy T3 is't 


Kneten of the” 


g. Tbe rudiments, 


4 


— 


or improvement. 


tions. d. B 5 
To GRUDGE, V. A. to envy, or view the 


Fi 5 + £ « i PR 
m—— O——_—__ e = 7 22 r neee. = * en ; . FE 1 
The ſpace occupied by an army; as they fight, | compoſer. Fi ratively, a crowd ; 2 cluſter ; FS. 


huddle; a number thronged'together 
To GRO'UP, V. A. in Nato); "ts 


introduce ſeveral figures into one piece: 


* _ 
— — Lad ad 
1 * 
* * * . l 5 & — * 
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GROU'SE,'S.”a kind of fowl” named u beath- | 


+» 


cock. a Ne 8 * 
GRO Ur, S. (great, grat, Sax.) coarſe: meal or 


pollard. A kind of wild apple. | 


To GRO'W, V. N. (preter grew, particip. paſſ. 


grown ) ro increaſe in length or extent, applied to the 
vegetation of plants. To be produced by vegeta- 
tion. To increaſe in ſtature, or bulk, To arrive 

rogreflively from infancy' to manhood, To ſhoot 
in any particular form. To improve, or mak: a pro- 
greſs. | 


egrees. To proceed or ariſe, as from a cauſe, To 


grow together, to ſtick or adhere cloſely together. 
- | To accrue, or become due, applied to the increafe of 


intereſt due on money lent., . The ſum that I do 


owe to you—is growing to me by Antipholis.” SnAK. 


Applied to tbe ſea, by mariners, to ſwell or rolf. 
© When the ſea is never ſo little grown.” RALRICH. 
- GRO'WER, S. that which vegetates, or increaſes 
in height or bulk; EA "HH 
To GRO/WL, V. N. (grailen, Teut.) to ſnart, 


or murmur, applied to the noife' made by an angry- 


dog. Figuritivety, to murmur, of grulnble, 'with 
. oo ee EE 
GRO WN, (part. paſſ. of grow) advanced in or 
inereaſed by growth; covered or filled by the growth 


of any thing. Atrived at full growth or ftature, 


« A groton woman.” Loc. 
GROQ'W.TH, 8. vegetation; vegetable liſe; in- 


creaſe by vegetation. Product, or the thing pro- 
duced, Increaſe in number, bulk, frequency, future; 


* 


e GRU'B; v. A. to deſtroy, or extirpite'by 


roots. To dirt one's cloaths, or fleſh, Neuterly, 


to appear in a mean, naſty, or dirty manner, In 


ta cut off the feathers under the wings, 


95K cut off the fe | | 
81 558, 8. in natura] hiſtory, a ſmall worm. In 
| medicine, a white unctuous pimple, or little tumour, 


ariſing on the face, chiefly on the alæ of the noſe, 
Figuratively, a ſhort thick man or dwarf; a word of 


j 


contempt. John Romane, a ſhort clowniſh grub.” 


CAREW, 


1 GRU'BBLE, v. N. (grubelen, Germ.) "uy 


grope, ot feel in the dark. Let me rowland grub- 


ble thee.” Davp. 


- GRU'BSTREET, s. 'the name of a firect in 


London, once famous for the reſidence of mean and 
hireling authors. Figuratively, uſed as an adjeRive 
to Egal mean, low, and auff, applied to compoſi- 

© Ballads write and Grab/freet lays.” Gav, 


vantages of another with difcontent api 


To give or take unwillingly, Neuterly, to murmur 


or envious, 


or repine, To be unwilling, reluctant 
| | | GRU'DGE, 


To come, arrive, or advance to any ſtate by 


digging or throwing up the ſoil. To pull up by the 


wo, 
"Ks, 
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. RU DOE = an old quarrel. F 7 in 


5 Ks will; anger; reſentment, Unwillingneſs to benefit; 


” "envy ; odium; or envious reſentment. Thoſe to 
whom you have with grudge preferred me.“ Bx. 
ONSON, 

4 GRU/DGING; 8. the act of envying a perſon 
what he has, or of giving with „ reluctance. 
The remains, of a diſtemper. 
ſome grudgings of thy fever.” — 2 


= GRUEL, S. (gruelle, Fr. ) a kind of ſpoon meat 


or broth made of. oatmeal boiled in water. Any 
"kind of mixture or broth made by boiling ingredients 
in water. Gruel made of grain, broth, malt drink 
not much hopped, &c.” ArBUTH. 

GRU'FF Adj. (greff, Belg. ) ſour, ſurly, or moroſe, 
ee to the es and behaviour 

GRU'FFLY, Adv. in a ſo 
manner. 

' GRU'FF NESS, 8. harſhneſs of voice, or 5 
neſs of look. 

GRU M, Adj. (contracted from grumble, or cor- 
rupted from grim) ſurly or moroſe, applied to a per- 
wo s looks. © Nic looked ſour and ee Hit. 

» Bull, 
o GRUM'BLE,. v. N. to murmur with diſ- 


8 moroſe or furly 


or ſutli- 


content. To growl or ſnarl. Grumbling o er his 
prey.“ To make a hoarſe or rattling noiſe, applied 
to thunder. 


GRUM'BLER, 8. one that murmurs with diſ- 
content. A diſcontented perſon. 
_ GRUM'BLING, S. a Murmyring through diſ- 
content. | 
 GRU'ME, S. (grumes, Lat.) a thick viſcid « con: 
ſiſtence of a fuid, like that of the white of an eggs 
or like clotted blood. 
GRUMLY, Adv. in a moroſe, ſour, or ſurly 
nner, 
GRU'MOUS, Adj. thick or clotted. - 
GRU'MOUSNESS, S. the thickneſs of any cur- 


wn "NSEL, &. . (uſually ſpelt groind67) the l 
RU” ually ſpelt groun e lower 
part, floor, or (>. ts of a building. © On LS 


runſel edge—where he fell flat.” Par. 
SO GRUNT, or GRU'NTLE, 
zex, Teut.) to make a hoarſe diſcontented nol, 7 
* to a hog. 

GRU'NT, S. the noiſe made by 1 

GRU'NTER, S. one that 5 1057 50 
for a hog. 

GUATCUM, S. ¶ uaiac, Ind.) a medicinal wood, 
called alſo lignum vitz, the bark and wood is uſed 
in pbyſic as an attenuant; in the Indies it is uſed in 
the venereal diſeaſe, but is not efficacious in theſe 
climates. The teſin is improperly called; gum guaia- 
cum, and is of greater ſervice in either caſe, than 
either the wood or bark. 

GUARANTEE'E, S. a perſon who undertakes to 
ſee the conditions of any league, Peace, or bargain 
performed, = 


alt thou not ſtill 


A — 


T0 GUARANTY, v. . to underakeo tn of 


8 


8 


ties of a cloth with liſts, laces, or other aten 


objection. Expreſſed themſelves with as few gnandy = 


or four ſquadrons of horſe, commanded by a' field - 


dled and their riders booted. The ſoot are dradyn u 


tatoo, but afterwards return to their tente, Temsin- 1 


Guardians Lent ſdiritualities, i is one to whom the pi 
ritual juri ng of an 


the articles of any treaty” performed. eee 
To GUARD, V. A. (pronounced'gard, a , 
as in its derivatives, garder, Fr.) to watchin oder * 8 
ſecure from, or prevent a ſurprit e, or ſudden dan 
To protect or defepd. To antieipate, or eine f 


againſt objections. To adorn, or biad the entremi- 


borders. In a long motley robe, granted” no „ 
ellow.” SHAK. i 1 

GUARD, S. a man, or bear or men "employ 1 
to watch, in order to defend from da 5%. 4 
vent a ſurprize, Uſed with on or of, a. 5 of ca #3 1 
tion or vigilance. A limitation: an anticipationcof an 


_—_ OR as I.” ATTERB. Part of the'hiltof 
a ſwor n fencing, an action or poſture proper o 
defend the body wg the efforts of oa enemy. HEL | 
vanced guard, is a party of horſe or foot which marches | 
before a corps to give notice of approaching danger; - 
or a ſmall body of fiſteen or twenty borſe cem 
by a lieutenant, beyond, but within ſight of the main: 
and before the grand guard. Grand guard is, the 


officer, and poſted before the camp on the * 
left wing towards the enemy. Main guard, is he 
from which all the other vargs, are deine, Pies 
ſuet guard, is a number df: © and ſobt always i in 3 
readineſs, in Cafe of an alarm, the horſes bein fob 


at the head of the battalion, at the beating of 


ing ready to march/on a ſignal given. Guards my. : 3 
the plural, is particularly appliet to e we "2 
companies, which are kept up to guard the king {In 


aſtronomy, a name ſometimes applied to the ey 5 
neareſt the pole. i e 
GUARD ER, 8. one who protects, teſends, of 2 ; 
watches, © = 
GUA'RDIAN, s. (s uf, Fr.) one whom 
the care of an orp han, 57 perſon whoſe" parehts ite 
dead. © One to whom the cafe or preſervation'of any i 
thing. is committed; ſometimes named warben 


ty dioceſe is committed Curing 2 
the vacancy of the ſee.” i 


GUA'RDIAN, Adj. performing th the oer f I 
kind' ptotectot and defender. oQrine of gun 4 
dian angels, drawn from the famous text; 06) | 
angels fa nd befote the face of my father, has mn 
advocates, and as it is no bad illuſtratien of: the 
vine 'benevolence and providence, and at the 4 


time enforces the dignity of the human ſpecie hd 3 
way ſerve ſome noble urpoſes.” | 1 10 3 | 
UA'RDLESS, Adj. without defence. Wo : 


j any aid, or defender. 2875 
GUA'RDSHIP, 8. care, protectioi ; or the flats] 
af a __ under the diſpoſal of guarding,” e 


king's ſhip employed in guarding the coaſt 2 
OI FO Su 5 4 


6 n PU 


G U 1 D 
ſometimes held here. It is a thoroughfare, and has 
4 ſeveral good inns. It ſends two members to parlia- 

ment. Its market is on Saturdays, and its fairs on 
May 4 and November 22, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, 
| vernment or ſuperintendency, 5. Thisextenſivegu- | and hogs. It is forty-three miles north-eaſt of Portſ- 
bernation.” WATTS., | pls © J | mouth, and thirty fouth-weſt of London. 
| © GU'DGEON, S. (geujen, Fr.) a ſmall fih-found. j... GUULE, 8. low- cunning or craft, whereby a 
in brooks and rivers, and eaſily caught: Whence |; perſon tricks or cheats another, Deceit, 
it is uſed figuratively for a perſon. eaſily. cheated, | GUFLEFUL, Adj. full of deceit; wily; frau- 
« To draw you in, like ſo many gudgeons, to ſwal- dulent. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous ; im- 
bw his falſe arguments.” SwiFT, Something to: ] poling or over-reaching a perſon in a ctaſty or frau- 
be caught or received to a man's own diſadvantage ; dulent manner. . | 
alluding to gudgeons being a common bait for. { | GUPLELESS, Adj. without any ſecret or con- 
pke,, 6.5 12 I | cealed fraud; without any intention to deceive, 
To GUE'SS, V. A. (ghiſſen, Belg.) to conjee- | cheat, or impoſe upon a perſon by falſe appear- 
ture; to judge without any fixed or certain prin-: f ances. _, * 2 | 
ciples.- ft . £7 I GUVET, S. (gilt, Sax.) the ſtate of a perſon 
GUE'SS, S. a conjecture; a judgment without juſtly charged with a crime. A conſciouſneſs of 
any poſitive or certain grounds. ws I having done amiſs or having done a crime one is ac- 
GUE'SSER, S. a conjecturer. One who judges cuſed of. Figuratively, a crime, or offence. ** Cloſe 
without certain knowledge. bes + pent up, gui/tz—rive your concealing continents,” 
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| © GUIA'VA, or GA. VA, S. in botany, the f. 


SuBERN A'TION, 8. the eneteiſe of autho- 
rity in protecting, preſerving, and directing. Go- 


GUE'SSINGLY, Adv. forming a true judgment I SHAk. | ed Fa 
in a caſual manner; uncertainly; _ I GUILTY, Adv. without innocence; in ſuch a 
* GUE'ST, S. one who is entertained in the houſe | manner as to be conſcious of having done a crime 
of another. A ſtranger, or one who comes newly to | laid to one's charge. TER”. N 
wie in . ont anne I a, ' GUI/LTINESS, S. che ſtate of being guilty, 
To GUG'GLE, V. N. (gorgoliare, Ital.) to | The conſciouſneſs of having done a crime. 
ſound, or make a noiſe like water running out of a | GUTLTLESS, S. free from conſciouſneſs of 
narrow mouthed bottle or veſſel, | TO” | having done a crime, Free from crime. Innocent. 
GUIDAGE, S. the reward or money given to a. Free from fin, or puniſhment. *+ Phe Lord» will 
guide, 85 i „„ not hold him guililiſi that taketh bis name in vain,” 
GUI DANCE, S. direction; government exer- | Exod. xx. 7. | f 
ciſed in regulating a perſon's actions according to 'GUFYLTLESSLY, Adv. without guilt. Inno- 


rules, in order to prevent him from falling into hows! . n 

danger. e ind Aran Mo ILT V, S. chargeable with having committed 
10 GUIDE, V. A. (guider, Fr.) to ditect or a crime. Wicked, or corrupt. All the tumult 

ſhow a perſon a hy To govern, inſtruct, regu- | of. a (Ray ward... THOMSON. 45 

late, or ſupetintend by council, or exertion of au-“ GUUNEA,S. (pronounced ginne, with the g hard, 

thority. — EP II | fo called from Guinea in Africa, from whence the 
GUPDE,S. (Fr.) one who direQs another in his | gold, was brought, of which they were at firſt formed, 

way. One who directs or regulates the conduct of, on which acoount they likewiſe bore the impreſſion 

another by his counſel. A director. [of an elephant) a gold coin ſtruck and current in 
GUI'DELESS, Adj. without a guide, or a perſon | England. When it was firſt ſtruck it was valued at 

twenty ſhillings; but gold growing ſcarce, it was 


to ſhow the way to a certain place, or the manner in 
which. a perſon ouzht to regulate his behaviour, or | advanced to twenty-one ſhillings and fix-pence, but 
is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings, 1 555 


conduct himſelf in order to attain a particular end. a 
GU DER, S. a director or guide. “ Our guider,, GULNEA-HEN, S. a ſmall Indian hen. 
come I to the Roman camp direct us. Sar... | GUVNEA-PEPPER, S. in botany, the poivre 
GUILD, S. a ſociety, corporation, fraternity or d Inde ou de Cuints, Fr. caſium, Dat. | 
company, united together by orders and laws made | GUINEA-PIG, S. a imall animal with a pig's 
among themſelves: by their prince's licence. Hence ſnout, rat's ears, and without a tail. | 
Guildhall; a place or hall belonging to à corporations | GUISE, 8. (Fr. gui/a, Ital.) manner. Appear- 
wherein affairs relating to them in their united ca- {| ance ; look; behaviour, ** By their guiſe wiſe men 
pacity are tranſaQed. 4 11 + +7; Þ they ſeem.” Par. Loft. Manner, cuſton, or prac- 
 GUULDFORD, S. -a mayor town of Surry, ticg. It never was our guiſe—to ſlight the poor.“ 
ſeated on the navigable river Wey. It had formerly | Pope. External appearance; dreſs or habit. Under 
| a royal palace and caſtle, and ſome part of the laſt is | the guiſe of geligion.” SwirT. ' The laſt ſenſe ſeems 
yet ſtanding. It is a large place, containing three | to bea contraction of diſguiſe. Sb 
pariſh ehurches; and the afſizes for the county are GUITAR, 8. . Fr.) in mulic, a ftripged 
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inſtrument with a neck like a violin, and an oval 
body, about the ſize of a bas viol, played on in the 
ſame manner astbe harp, with the fingers. 

GU'LES, S. (gueules, Fr.) in heraldry, red. In 
the arms of noblemen it is called ruby, in thoſe of 
ſovereign princes Mars, and in engraving is fignified 


by drawing perpendicular or ſtraight ſtrokes from the 


top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. 


. GU'LF, S. (golf, Fr. golfe, Ital.) an arm, or part 


of the ocean running up into the land. FEigura- 
tively, an abyſs, or immeaſurable depth, ** Follow 
thine enemy in a fiery gulf.” SHax. A whirlpool, 
or ſucking eddy. As waters to the ſucking of a 


SHAK, Any thing inſatiable. ** Maw and 


67 . 
Zuif—of the ravening ſalt fea ſhark.” SHAK. 
GU'/LFY, Adj. full of eddies, gulfs, or whirl- 
pools. “The perils of the gulfy main.” Pop. 
To GU'LL, V. A. to trick; to cheat; to deceive 
defraud by artifice. | 
| 2 ) uo wore bird, — ol mr A ſtupid 
animal; a per » cheated or impoſ n. 
GULLER, S. a cheat, or impoſtor. 895 
GU'ELET, S. (gowler, Fr.) the throat, paſſage, 
or pipe through which the food paſſes, called by ana- 
tomiſts the ſephagus. | 


To GU'LLY, V. N. to run with a noiſe, applied 


to water. 
GU'LLY-HOLE, S. the hole where - gutters or 
kennels empty themſelves into the common ſewer, ſo 
called from the foiſe they make in their fall. 
Too GULP, V. N. (gelben, Belg.) to ſwallow 
eagerly ; to drink down without any intermiffion, or 
with one. ſwallow. bye | | 
GULP, S. as much liquor as can be ſwallowed 
GU'M, S. (cum, Lat.) a vegetable juice, ex- 
uding through the pores of certain plants, and there 
Hardening into a tenacious, or ſticking maſs, more 


viſeid and leſs friable than refins, and diſſolving in | 


water. Ia gardening, 2 diſeaſe incident to fruit 
trees of the ſtone kind, being a kind of gangrene, 
ariſing from a corrupted ſap which extravaſates and 
hardens. In anatomy, the fleſhy ſubſtance of the 
mouth in which the teeth grow; generally uſed in 


the plural, from gema, Sax. The red gum, a diſeaſe | 


incident: to infants, who: do not ſuck their parent's 
firſt milk, and-are not well purged, diſcovering itfelf 
in red marks or blotches. | 
GUM'MINESS, S. the ſtate of a thing ſmeared 
or abounding with gum. 
GUMM | 
Jdityz gummineſs. © Their inmate gummeſity.” 
Frovar 
GUMMY, Adj. conſiſting of 
nature of 
Sticky. 


gum z overgrown or ſmeared with gum. 
GON, 8. [2 


2 10.) a fire arm or weapon which 
#orcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive 
aber, through a-cylindrica] barrel by means of gun- 


3 39 
eo 


„ 
powder. Great guns are generally called cannon, 
| and known likewiſe under the term of ordnance, 
Small guns are ſuch as are portable, and include muſ. 
| quets, muſquetons, carbines, blunderbuſſes, fowling 
i &c. Gunners, in the plural, are officers em- 
| ployed in looking after, and managing the ordnance* 
mounted on lines, batteries, or forts. The mafler 
gunner of England, is an officer appointed to teach 
and inſtruct all ſuch as are deſirous of learning the 
artof gunnery, on condition that they take an oath, 
that they will not ſerve any foreign- prince without 
leave, nor inſtru any others unleſs they take the 
' ſame oath, &c, 3 
8888 1 corrupted from Gumwalx. 
3 U » S. a perſon who manages, | 
the 98 of the artillery of a ſhip, he? * 
GU NNERT, S. the ſcience or art of ſhooting 
with guns, and mortars, including the knowled 


of the force and effects of gunpowder, the dimenſions 


of pieces; the method of elevating, raifing a piece 
fo as py hit any given object; of computing its 
range, &c. | LISA, FEES a 
| Et NPO*'W DER, S. a compoſition of ſalt-petre, 
ſulphur, and charcoal mixed together with ſpirits, 
and 12 granulated, which takes fire eaſily, and 
when fired expands with great vehemence and noiſe, 
| by means of its elaſtic force. Bartholdus Schwartz, 
or the black, is by ſome ſuppoſed to have invented 
it in 1380, but it appears that Roger Bacon, our 
counttyman, knew of it 150 years before Schwartz 
was born, ſince he mentions it in expreſs terms in his 
treatiſe de nullitate magie, publiſhed at Oxford in 1216. 
: «© You may raiſe thunder and lightning at pleaſure, 


ch, ſingly, have no effect; but, mixed together 
confined into a cloſe place, cauſe an exploſion 
greater than that of a clap of thunder.” The famous 
plot, called Gunpowder plot, was diſcovered Nov. 5. 


g gt he, 'by doly taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, 
' whi | 
and 


1605. EET F | 
| GU'N-SHOT, S. the diſtance to which. 4 balt 
can be ſhort Gut of N th Pao e 
'  GU'N-SMITH, S. one who makes and ſells guns. 

'GU'N-STOCK, S. the woot to which the bar- 
rel of a gun is fixed. e 

GU'NWALE, S. a piece of timber reaching on 


SITY, S. the nature of gum; viſci- | 


either ſide of the ſhip, from the half deck to the 
- forecaltle, wherein they pur the ſtanchions, which 
| ſupport the waſte tree; ĩt receives the name of gun- 
wale, whether the ſitip carries guns or not. Likewiſe 
the lower part of any port, where any ordnance ate. 
GU'RGE, S. (gurges, Lat.) a whirlpool; a gulf. 
A black bituminous garge—boils out from under 


ground.“ Par. Loft. | 
gum; of the | 55 


GU'RNARD, GU RNET, S. a kind of ſea- 
fin. A ſowced gurnet. mx. 
To GU'SH, V. N. (geſſelen, Belg.) to flow or 
ruſſi out in à large body. To flow out in a' large 
quantity, and with violence. Te 


GU'SH, S. a'fadden, forcible; and large flowing: 
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of water, or other _ Any thing poured out with 
udden and forcible eruption. 
. U'SSET, 8. (goaſſet, Fr.) any thing ſowed on 
cloath to ſtreagthea it; by ſemſtreſſes, peculiarly ap- 
plied to the triangular pieces of cloth at the neck, un- 
der the arms, at the openings of the flaps of a ſhirt, &c. 
GUS T, 8. (e Lat. gent, Fr.) the ſenſe of 
taſting. The height of ſenſual enjoyment. Love, 
or liking. Turn of fancy, peculiar taſte or genius. 
Pleaſure, caprice, or whim. << 
for thy ſport or guſt.” Por. A ſudden violent blaſt 
= wind, from G II. 
with a fretting g. SuAK. A ſuddery burſt of paſ- 


all creatures | 


« As doth a' fail, fll'd | 


' GU'TTATED, Adj. (gutte, Lat.) beſprinkled 
with drops; bedropped. | 
' GU'TTER,S. (gazter, Run.) a paſſage for water 


either on the ground, or on the roofs of buildings. 


To GU'T TER, V. A. to cut or wear into ſmall 
channels or hollows, | 

To GU'TTLE, V. N. to feed luxuriouſly, or 
intemperately. Actively, to ſwallow, or eat in a 


ravenous manner. a 

GU TTLER, S. one fond of eating. A greedy 
or intemperate cater. e | 
 » GU*TFURAL, Adj. (gutturalis, Lat.) pro- 
' nounced in the throat; belonging to the throat. 


gon. A weak diſtemper d ſoul that ſwells—with | 


ſudden g. Als. N 
GU'STABLE, at. fit to be taſted ; the object 
of taſte; pleaſant to the taſte, | 

GUSTA'TION, 8. (gu/tatzs, Lat.) the act of 
taſting. “ The nerves of gaffation.” Brown, < 

GU'STFUL, Adj. very agtecable or plraſing to 
the taſte. Figuratively, that which communicates 
pleaſure to the mind, or that which is moſt agreeable 
to the mind or ſenſe. 

GU'STO, S. (Ital.) the reliſh, flavour, or taſte 
which a thing cauſes, The power by which any 
thing excites a ſenſation in the palate. Liking or 
prejudice, applied: to the mind. 15 

GU'STY, Adj. windy, ſtormy, © 
wind.“ T HoM80N. VVV 

GUT, S. (#uteln, Belg.) the entrails, or the long 
pipe reaching with many fold from the ſtomach to 
the vent, through which the fibrous part of food paſſes 
and is diſcharged. Figuratively, the ſtomach or re- 


ceptacle of food, Gluttony. The inlide of any thing, | 


particularly the movements of a clock or watch, 
To GUT, V. A. to take out the entrails or guts: 
of an animal. Figutatively, to plundet any thing 
of what it n,, !! ß . 
GUTTA SE RENA, S. (Lat. a elear drop) 4 
diſeaſe of the eyes, being an entire loſs of ſight, 
without any apparent fault or diſorder of the part, 


GU*TTURALNESS, S. the quality of being 
| founded in, or belonging to, the throat, 

', GUT'WORT, S. an herb. 

GUTTY, or GU'TTE, Adj. (gutta, Lat.) in 
| heraldry, marked or beſprinkled with drops. Gutty 
of ſable,” i. e. marked with black drops. | 
To GU'ZZLE, V. N. to ſeed immoderately; to 
ſwallow any liquor greedily. Actively, to ſwaltow. 
' with exceſſive pleaſure. 75 | | 

; GU'ZZLER, S. an immoderate drinker, ſome- 
times applied to an eater. 

GYMNA'SIUM, S. (Lat. ypracu, Gr.) a place 
' fated to perfaren public exerciſes. Figuratively, a. 


* 


„ 


5 | | ſchool. 
The gufy | 


 GYMNM'STIC, Adj. (vue, Gr.) ſomething 
relating or belonging to bodily» exerciſe, ſuch as 


| wreſtling, &c. 


| .GY'MNIC, Adj. (gimnique, Fr.) practiſing ſuch 
 exerci(es as relate to the body. Gymmic artiſts.” 


ſiſting of two 


GYRA'TION,S. (gyratus, Lat.) the act of turn- 


| iog any thing about in a circle. Moved round in 
Ja circle with 


ations.” NRW Tr. Opt. 

', GY/VES, S. (gevyn, Brit.) ſetters or chains con- 
two links tor the legs. I thought gyves. 

and the mill had tamed thee,” MiLT, Sam. 


| To GYVE, V. A. to fetter or ſhackles To en- 


; ſnare, 4+ I will gyve.thee in thine own courtſhip,” - 


excepting. that the pupil looks ſomemhat larger and 
abb. 755; M n | 


blacker tha ' 


- . » 
: 
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OW. 

| The eighth N and the ſixth conſo- 
na sot of the Engliſh alphabet; though by 

the Latins and modern Greeks eſteemed 
ſand x are none, they being no more than hiſſing 
aſpirations, and they who exclude H from the num- 
ber of letters as being only a mark of aſpiration, 
may for the ſame reaſon exclude the / and z, and the 
b and p likewiſe, by ſaying that they are only marks 
of certain motions of the lips. Its form, which in 
the capital is the ſame in the Roman and Saxon al- 
phabets ſeems to be derived from the Phenician H, 
with the mark in the middle inſtead of the top. The 
ſecretary capital, ſeems to have been borrowed from 
the Saxon capital, as our mall þ ſeems derived from 
the Gothic. In Engliſh, it is hardly ever mute in 


the beginning of a word, eſpecially where it pie- 0 


cedes a vowel ; when it is followed by a conſonant it 
has no ſound, as in /ight; when it has c before it, it 
is ſometimes dropped, the c being pronounced hard- 
like a 4, as in Chriſt, which the Saxons wrote Cris, 
and in eccha, chorus, choir. Ph is pronounced like an 
V as phraſe, phyſic, &c. Among the ancients it was. 
a numeral letter, ſigniſying 200, and when wich a 
mark over it thus, H 2000. In abbreviatures is uſed. 
for h»mo, as . H. S. Jeſus — Salvator, i. 8. 
Jeſus the Saviour of mankind! 

HA“, Interj.-an expreſſion of wonder or lurprize. | 
When repeated, an expteſſion of laughter or joy. 
« (He faith among the trumpets, ba, ha.” Feb 
Xxxix. 25. I | 

HA' BAKKUK, 8. one of the twelve leſſer pro- 
phets, whoſe prophecy is taken into the canon of 
the Old Teſtament; the Greeks call him Abba- 

m. 

HA'BEAS CO'RPUS, S. (Lat. you may have a | 
body) in law, a writ which a man may have out of 
the King' -Bench, to remove himſelf thither at his 
own expence, to anſwer at the bar there, when in- 
dicted or impriſoned for a crime before juſtices of 
the peace or a franchiſe court, after having offered 
ſufficient bail, which is refuſed, though the caſe be- 

_ * bailable. Judges denying a hadeas corpus ſhall for- 
feit gool. and if an officer refuſe to obey it, or to de- 
liver a true copy of the commitment warrant, he 
forfeits 100]. for the fiſt offence. | 

_ © HABERDA'SHER, S. one who ſells ſmall wares, 
ſuch as pins, needles, &c. When joined. to hat, it 


17 


5 only as an aſpirate. If. it be not a letter, 


Y 


% 


power and ability of doing any 


a place. 
reſides. 


| ay © 


— 


hems i improper, and to ply no ——— 2 HONG 2. 3 3 


as haberdaſher of hats, bberdofper of ſmall wares. 
„ HABFLIMENT, 8. (babilement, Fr.) drei 
closths. „ Gowns and other babilimenis of It 


230A 
8 2: 3 
. 


drapery.” Swirr. Ornaments. My riches tw” | x. i] 


| * babiliments.” SuAk. 


A'BIT, S. (Fr. habitus, Fr.) the ute: of any 
thing, Habit of body.” Dreſs or cloaths, ./ 
thing, acquired by: 
frequent repetion of the ſame action. Cuſtom ; in- 
veterate uſe ; or a ſtrong inclination to 1 N W 7 
particular action. 7 2 IO 


To HA'BIT, V. A.to arefs of eldsth. n "I J 
HQ A'BLTABLE, Adj. (Ft. babitabiles, 10 that 
which is or my 2 


au 
* 


be dwelt in. Fane.” 
HA'BITANT, S. one that lives of efdes inan, 
place. Ha of earth,” Pops, '* 2 
HABITA'TION, S. the act of ng a 


A dwelling, or place wherein 2 3 


HABUTUAL, Adj. (habituel, Fr. Yeu ftomary g- 
eſtabliſhed by frequent practice and repetition: '*: 2555 


HABLTTUALLV, Adv. dy Nr . of habic,'or = 


+ 7 


642 0 practice. 


o HA BL TUATE, | v. A. (habituar, Fe.) wr 4 


accuſtom; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent repetition, 


HA'BLTUDE, (Fr. habituds, Lat.) relations or : a 3 


' reſpect. 
"thin 
ik. 


li 


owed by with. 
; beſt company.” DRY. 


The ſtate of a thing, with regard to ſome- 
elſe; followed by of. ln all the  babitulles 5 
SWI T. F amiliarity z converſe; intimacy / 


Cuſt 


«* Brought by long habitude from bad to worſe,”” 
PRIOR, 
thing, acquired by frequent praCtice. 
poſſible to gain an exaCt habitude, without an infinite 
number of acts.“ Davp, 5 


To HA'CK, V. A. (haccan, Sax.) tocut or chop 5 , 4 
| into ſmall pieces, by frequent and unſkilful blows. 


Figuratively, to ſpeak or pronounce impropetly. 
„ Hack our. Engliſh. ” SHAK, Neuterly, oY 


receive bribes, or turn proſtitute. 


filmy or fibrous ſubſtance unſpun, 


To HA'CKLE, V. A. to dre f. 


_ 


„ Frequent babitudes with the. 5 5 
„habit, or the f. 
quent and uninterrupted practice of the ſame thing? 


The power or ability of performing ny A 
& It is im- 7: 


A'CKLE, S. (haecla, Sax.) raw ſilk, r : 2 


HA'CENEY, S. ( hacnai, Brit.) a bired harke, or 1 
a borſe let out for hire. Figwatiyely, any thing 8 3 


„ 
— 


1 to 

| « He 
ts Jon hackney d in the ways of men.” SHAK. 
HAD, 5 


guiſhed Adi it, by having a black ſpot on one fide 


near its ills. - = 5 | 55 
HA'DLEY „ S. a well built populous town of 


Suffolk. It deals much in corn, and its weekly. 


market on Mondays is well ſupplied with proviſions. 
It is of ſome note for its woollen manufactures, 
__ not fo much as formerly, Ie church, which 
ſtands near the middle of the town, is a handſome 
edifice, with a fine ſpire. It has two fairs, viz. on 
Whic-Monday for toys, and on October 10 for but- 
ter, cheeſe, and toys: It lies 64 miles from London. 
 "HA'FT\,.S. | 
any inſtrument by which it is held in the hand, | 
HAG 8. (bagr, Brit.) a fury, or ſpirit of a de- 
formed and terrible aſpect. A witch, or enchantreſs, 
an old ugly woman. But thou, old hag, of three · 
foore years and three.“ Davy... ? | 
To HAG, V. A. to haunt; to torment; to poſ- 
ſeſs or harraſs with vain terror; to be witch. And 
beg themſelves with apparitions.” Hud. 
HAG ARD, Adj. (hagard, Fr.) wild; unfocia- 
ble, or untamed. Lean. Ugly; rugged ; deformed; 
As hagard as the rock.” Syax. Wildly diſor- 
dered. ** Down caſt hagard eyes.” SMiTy, 
HA'GGARD, S. any thing wild or irreclaimable. 
A ſpecies of hawk. A hag.  * The baleful beg- 


gerd lay,” GARTH. | | 
Adv. (hagr, Brit.) deformed ; 


3 

ugly. Like a hag. 
 AA'GGESS, 8 

_ ſafl{ and inoloſed in a membrane: In Scot- 

» commoly inclofed in a ſheepꝰs maw, and made 

of the fleſh of 


and ſpices. 3 


HA COis R, AG like a hag, deformed ; horrid.” 


To HA'GGLE, V. A. to cut, chop, min le. 


Neuterly, to be tedious in a bargain, or Jong before 


| fettling the price, 
HAGIO'GRAPHER, S. an inſpired writer. 


2 conſiſting ot drops of rain frozen in their 


4 ˙0 Ha-, v. N. te pour down bail. 


health) a term of falutation, wherein we wiſh health 
to pate our tranſlators to expreſs , in 


„* 


call to, applied to the manner in which ſhips addreſs ' 


5 ſingle ball of hail. 


+ Sax.) a handle; that part of 


. a meſs of meat, generally pork | 


the ſame animal cut ſmall with ſuet 


HAI, S. (hglt, Sax.) 4 white iey ſpherule, or 
| at one end with a battle a: 


the Gr. i. e. rejoice, The angel came unto Mary, 
and ſaid, hail, xage, Gr.“ Lute i. 28. It is uſed at 
preſent only in poetry. 2 


To HAI'L, V. A. (Balitan, Sax.) to ſalute; ta 


* * 


each other. Hailed by a Turk,” KnoLLEs,  * 
 _HAT'LED, Adj. beaten or firuck with bil. | 
HALS TONE, S. (Hagolſſan, Sax.) a particle, or 

HAVLY, Adj. conſiſting of hall. 

HAIR, 8. (her, Sax.) the ſmall thin threads 
which grow out of the ſkin of animals; when viewed” 
through a microſcope, they appear to be formed of ſew 

veral others wrapt up in a common tegument ; they 
.are tubular, and filled with a pith or fibrous ſubſtance, - 
one part of which runs round from the top to the 
bottom in ſpiral lines, repreſenting that of a cork- 
ſcrew ; they vegetate, according to Quincy, like 
the nails, by that part which is neareſt to the rost 
thruſting forward the part which is next beyond it. 
Each hair has a little bulbous or oval root- in the 
ſkin, which is ſometimes plucked away with it. The 
hair is commonly reputed an excrement, and what- 
ever the nature of its nouriſhment be, it ſeems to be 
more ſimple than the other humours of the body. 
For long after death, when all the other parts and 
| humours are corrupted, the hair will vegetate. The 
' fize of hair depends on the magnitude of the 
' pores they iſſue from: if thoſe be ſmall, theſe 
are fine; if the pores are ſtraight, the hairs are 
fo too; if thoſe be oblique * the hair is 
curled. The different colours the hair appears of in 
different perſons, and in the ſame perſon, in differ- 
ent parts of life, is owing to the nature of the fluid 
with which it is ſupplied. The hair which grows 
on the head. Figuratively, any thing very ſmall. 
Courſe; order, grain, or natural diſpoſition, allu- 
ding to the hairs growing in a particular direction. 
« Vo go. againſt the hair of your profeſſion,” ' 
 SHAKEsP,, „ 

- HAV'R-BRAINED, Adj. (it ſhould be written 
hare-braingd, becauſe it alludes to the wildneſs of 4 
hare) wild; irregular ; inconſtant. | 
„ S. a flower, called likewiſe the 
byacinth. | | 
: HAFRCLO'FH,'S. tuff woven of rough or harls - 
nair. | . r 
: HAFRINESS, S. the ſtate of being covered, or 
overgrown with hair. Sg * "PP TY 
— — Adj. without hair; bald. 
HAL RV, Adj. overgrown, or covered with hair. 
Conſiſting of or reſembſing hair: From vines the 


ry honours of their head.“ DRTB. 
rjeants 7 


mar L, S. (baletan, ax. t falute with wiſhing 


HALBEROD, 8. (balbarde;Fr.).a long 
named the 


carried by 
foot and dragoons, & c. It was 83 | 

Daniſh axe, becauſe borne firſt by them; from chem 
it was borrowed by the Scots, from whom it came 
to the Engliſh, and from us to the » Among - 


— 


2 — 


0 HAL. 28 2 


8 


ſarriers, a piece of iton an inch broad, and 3 or 4 
inches long, ſoldered to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe 
that jets out before, to hinder a lame horſe from 
treading or reſting upon his toe. 

 HA'LCYON, 8. bac, Lat.) a bird, reported 
to breed in the ſea, and that there is always a calm 
during her hatching time. 


HA LCVYON, Adj. peaceful; quiet : calm ; un- 


diſturbed with any tumult or violence. | 
HA'LE, Adj. (hal, Sax.) healthy, ſound or hearty; 
of a good or freſh complexion. - 
To HA'LE, V. 
to pull violently. 
 HA'LER, 8 he who pulls or drags by force. 
 HA'LESWORTH, S. a populous town of Suf- 
' Folk, with a market on Tueſdays, and an annual fair 
on St. Luke's day, Oct. 18, for cattle. It is ſeated 
on the river Blythe, and carries on a conſiderable 
trade in linen-yarn and ſail-cluth. It has a charity- 


ſchool, endowed by Richard Porter, Eſq. About | 


the town is raiſed a large quantity of hemp. II is 
102 miles from London.. 9 
HA“ LF, S. (plural, halves) one of two parts into 
which a thing is equally divided. It ſometimes has 
a plural ſignification, though uſed in the ſingular, 
when applied to 'a number which is divided. In 
compoſition it ſignifies imperſection. | 
HA*LF, Adv. in part, or equally, © Fal loth, 
and half conſenting.” DrvD. | 2875 
- HA'LFBLOOD, S. one who has but one parent 
the ſame with another perſon. | 
HA'LFBLOODED, Adj. mean; cowardly; baſe 
born. Hulf-blooged fellow.” SHAK. 
HA'LFCAP, S. a cap or hat imperſectly taken 
off, or faintly moved. With certain halfcaps, and 
cold moving nods.” SHAK. . | 
HA'LF-FACED, Adj. ſhewing only part of 
| the face. A bhalf-faced ſun ſtriving to ſhine,” 
SuAk. Small faced. ** This ſame balf-faced ſel- 
low.” SHAK, 3 
HA'LF-MOON,'S. the moon in its appearance 
when at half its increaſe or decreaſe. 
the figure or form. of a half - moon. Half. moon and 
wings.” Mil r. = | 5 
HA'LFPENNY, S. (pronounced hapeny, plural 


half pence, pronounced bapence) a copper coin of which | 


two make a penny. It received its name originally 
from its being the half or one part. of a ſilver penny 
broken into two equal piecesz which was the only 
money we-had till halfpence and groats were coined. 
Half-pence and farthings were firſt coined by govern - 
ment, Auguſt 16, 16 2. ; | 

HA'LF-SIGHTED, Adj. ſeeing imperfeRly ; 
having a weak judgment. They are but balf- 
A bed. Ray. | \ 


HA'LF-WIT, S. a blockhead ; one who vainly 
affects to be thought a wit. A filly fellow. Hole. 


suits are fleas.” DRV). 
HA'LF-WIT TED, 
undetſtanding. 


A. (baler, Fr.) to drag by force ; 


q 


Adj. of dull or imperſe& 


9 


Any thing in | 


"Tp 


held in it for tenants, | 
poration. The fuſt large room on the ground floor 
of a heuſe. | „ 


fer) à rope leſs than a cable. No 


3 


HALI'TUOU 8. Adj. (halitus, Lat.) 888 


fumous. A 
BoyLs. ho Wl} „„ SE de + 
_ HA'LL, S. (bealle, Sax.) a court of juſtice; a 
manor houſe ſo called, becauſe formerly courts were 
The public room of a core 


peculiar thin and Salituont liquor.“ 


HALLELU'JAH, 8. (the ſhould be pronounced 2 


like an i vowel or a y. hben, Heb. praiſe. ye the 
Lara) a ſong of praiſe or thankſgiving ſo called from 
| the firſt word prefixed to Pſalms of praiſe in Hebrew. 


HALLOO'”, Interject. (a word of encourage- 


ment or incitement when dogs are let looſe at their 
game. i 


To HALL OO, v. N. (hater, Fr.) to make a 


| Ery or noiſe after a perſon, alluding to that made 


after dogs. Actively, to encourage with ſhouts. To 
chaſe or perſecute with a noiſe.  ** Hall;o me like a 
hare.” SHaK. Jo call out or ſhout to. He that 
firſt finds— balls the other,” Star, ES. 


* 


To HA'LLOW, V. N. (balgan, Sax.) to conſe - 


*. 
* 


crate, make holy, or dedicate to ſome religious uſe. 
To reverence and eſteem as holy, . Hallowed be thy 


name.” Afar. vi. g.. 5. oe 
HA'LLUCINATION, S. (bellucinatio, Lat.) an 
error, blunder, or miſtake owing to ſolly, or want 
of diſcernment. © Owing to the bal/ucingtion of ds 
tranſcriber.” SpeZat. i EEE; 
HA'LM, S. (bialm, Sax.) ſtraw; or the ſtalks 
of beans and peas, „ 
HALO, S. (aul, Gr.) a meteor in the form of 
a luminous ring appearing round the ſun, moon, or 


ſtars, 3 h © # 1 a 1 Err * 

. HA'LSER, S. (now pronounced and written hew- 
halſers need to 

bind theſe veſſels here.” D YP). p 


— 


To HAL T. V. N. (hall, Ses.) to limp or by 


„ 1644 2 % 


lame. To ſtop in a march, applied to an army. To 


heſitate, to be dubious which of two opinions to pre- 
fer, . How long will ye halt between two opinions.“ 
Kings xviii. 21. To fail, faint; or be in a weak and 


* 
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Pa xxxviii. 27. To fay or do any thing which, | It is in the dioceſe of Winchelter, and is about fiſty 
Se an 8845 an oe Ever 817 . * My miles in tength, thirty in breadth, and one hundred 
familiars watched for my halting.” Fer. xx. 10, | and ſeventy in circumference. It contains one city. 
HA'ET, Aj. (alle, Sax.) lame or crippled. | twenty market towns, two bundred and fifty-three 
HA'LT, S. the act of limping, or the manner I pariſhes. It ſends twenty members to parliament; 
in which a perfon walks who is lame. A ſtop in | two for: the county, eighteen for the corporations. 
a march. Without any Halt they march'd.” CLEAR. | The foil of this county is very fruitful in corn, rich 
HA'LTER, S. one who limps, or is lame. * in paſtures, and ip, AD places well wooded > hows. 
HA'LTER, S. (baltere, Sax.) à 'rope'; pecu- | ever, much of their arable land is ſtony, which ſome 
liarly applied to that which is put round a malefac- | think rather helps than hurts the corn, and protects 


tor's neck when he is to be hagelt. | it, when tender, from parching and blaſting winds. 
To HA'LTER, V. A; to bind with a ſtrong cord. | The air is generally very wholeſome ; for there can- 
To catch in a 'hooſe, alluding to that made in a | rot be better or ſweeter than about the Downs of 
rope with which malefactors are hanged, , ** Halter- Andover,and Wincheſter, It muſt be owned; that 
ing frogs.” Nrn. = the air of thoſe parts near the ſea, where the grounds 
To HA'LVE, v. A. (from halves, plural of half} | are overflowed, is not ſo ſalutary. Hampſhire is well 
to divide into equal parts. I | watered with rivers and brooks, of which the Stour, - 
HA'LVES, S. the pry of half. the Avon, the Teſt, the Alre or Itching, and the 
HA'M, S. (ham, Sax.) the lowermoſt and hinder- | Hamble, are the chief. Theſe rivers. ſupply the 
moſt pat of the thigh 29joining to the knee, in a ney with good meadow land, and fiſh, and the 
human creature.” In cookery, the thigh of'a hog or | ſea affords great plenty of the latter, ſuch as ſoals, . 
bear ſalted and dried. Jlobſters, flounders, &c. about Southampton and 
To HA'MBLE, V. A. to hamſtring, or cut the | Portſmouth. The horned cattle here-are much the + 
finews of the thigh ,, © '©: © © F} ſame as in other parts of England, but the ſheep, 
HA'ME, S. (Bama, Sax.) the collar by which a | hogs, and bees are better than in moſt other coun- 
horſe draws in a whpgon.””— ' * © tries. The Downs feed a great number of ſheep; 
HA'MLET), S. a little village. the fleſh of which is ſweet aid: pleafant, .and'theh 
HAMMER, 8. an inſtrument conſiſting of an | fleeces large and good. The Hampſhire hogs are ge- 
iron head and long handle, ſometimes of wood, by nerally allowed to make the beft bacon in England; 
which any thing is forged, or nails, &c. are driven, | This perhaps may be owing to the quantity of acorns 
Figuratively, any, thing deſtructive. “ That re- | which they feed upon in the proper ſeaſon, and 
nowned pillar of truth and hammer of hereſies, St. | become fleſhy and fat, without coſt or care. The 
Augoſtine,” "HAKaEWELLY 7 0G 8 bees in this ' country produce a great quantity of 
To HA'MMER, V. A. to beat, forge, or drive with honey, © © oY 
« hammer, © FlYuiitHigs"a0 wen; png hos BE HA'MSTRING, 8. the tendon or finey of the 
trive, by intenſe application of thought. Wilt ham or thig e e 406+ ee Tate rorudhty ih 
thou be hammering treachery.” SHAK. 'Neuterly, | To HA 


— 


h. 415. , | » | 
-iny 9, MSTRING, V. A. (preter and part. 
to employ the mind upon a ſubject with great in- | paſſ. ham/frung) to lame by cutting the tendon of the 
tenſeneſs. To be conceived, or projected. * Blood | ham. e ee 
and revenge are hammerinꝝ in my head.“ Sta. HA NAPER, S. ( banaperium, low Lat.) a trea- 
HA'MMERER, S. one that works with 4 ham- | fury ; the exchequer, | The clerk of the hanaper re- 
c / WE Fl 33 A clives the fees due to the king for ſealing the charters 
| © HA'MMOCK;''S. (Johnſbn and Skinner derive | and patents. VV 
it from hamaca, Sax, a word I, have not yet foundy | © HA'NCES, S. in a thip, the falls of the fife rails 
perhaps it may rather be from hama, a hook, and | placed on baniſters in the poop and quarter deck, 
rama, Span. a bed, becauſe ſuſpended from hooks) | down to the gangway. In architecture, the end of 
2 Hades bed ſuſpended by cords fixed to hooks. | elliptical atches, which are arches of ſmaller circles 
HA MPER, S. a large baſket with'a wicker cover | than the ſcheme, or middle part of the arch, 8 
ufed for catriage. A ham r of wins is is much as a | HAND, S. (hand, Sax. Belg, and Teut.) that 
hamper will contain. Eh 10 I Bore of the arm, from the wriſt to the end of the 
_ To HA'MPER, V. A. to entangle, or to embar- I fingers, with which we hold any thing. A meaſure 
raſs ſo as to hinder from flight, ot the uſe of one's | of four inches, generally uſed and applicd to the 
limbs or faculties. To enſnare; to Inveigle; to | height of horſes. F iguratively, fide, applied cither 
catch by means of ſome allurement. To perplex or | to the right of left, * A party or quarter, tis al- 
haraſs, with a rey of accuſations or law ſuits. f lowed on all hands,” Swirr; implies a thing uni- 
HA'MPSHIRE, S. or County of Southampton, a | verſally granted. Joined with in, ready money, . 
maritime county, having the Britith” channel on the | payment, poſſeſſion, or power, applied to the receiver. 
ſouth, Surry and Suſſex on the Eſt; Dotſetſhire and] ** A conſiderable” reward in hand.” TilLors, To 
Wiltſhire on the weſt, and Berkſhite oh the north, | le in Band, to make an attempt. You dare tals i 
„3 ˙·˙¹ u o FO > bg 5 F L 1 * 32 „ 3 DE | : * 2 'S rd 


udd en, or e per on ance, 485 7 per- 
the violin,” Guard. 


forming: A very on 
anner o Af 45 or erforming,. parti- 
74 ed, to mu fic, . „Chan ed fy hand, & 

BY ot t 5 ht fft to have. A band in. ” 
ouTH, Uſed 850 made ; dead e or the itate of 


a thing. hich is prepared \wichout our own labbur 
and Nudy, and fit tc to be : 11 lied to a « Materials 
that are made to big band,” FR: At hand, within 
reach.;. 0 prepared 1 ch index of a clock, 
or that. which performs che o ſce of a a band or finger 
in pointing 10 3 5 ar ag. A pplied io 5 
T "the pi pref ure of the bri he, 5 it is uſed 
for a paſyicular 155 thod of x ernment | 


4x5 y 
85 kept ſtri & band on bis nobjlity. * fel | ing 
ith try; 2 ity. or Aras 


of | eh « To 

: try hi / 8, 0 Wen h 2 me, 
| and RE: Si, 6 rea zh y ee Vt” A ; 
thing without any chojce. . baff „ came to 

hand” Par writing, a peculi jar Cut or ei 

of t ES ich diſtings ies os perſoh's, Writ⸗ 9 
105 rom n wy is re 157 17 55 ya 925 
"hs 0 * T er m | 

a0 bl. Mae, car 10 eld after every 1 Jeal, 


8 m ment. 75 ha 
of 1 na thei. of 5 


is ſerigtarse 


7 7 4K be W 175 in 1 ny f il 


ings XVui, rbt band, inſc 1 0 - 
plies Power, {28 p 5th 2 le of all th 2355 1 
F omnipotence... Kny perſon Who works: at any em- 
7 oy ment. uires vn ny "bands," Locks, | 


oth Ave] 
e i cob Jan to „ Nad, 5 44 | 


„ T1LLOTS. Hand over "heed, negligently, | 
8 without m 


ident thought or caution. From hand. to 
aking any proviſion vpainſt a neceſ- 

fty.. To be hand and glive, to be very intimate and 
familiar. pp LL 's hand, i in ſcripture, implies to 
make beape, or alliance; to. ſwear friendſhip, or 
promiſe ſecurity. 
To HAN. V. A, to give or reach to another by 
the hand. iguratiye, Y, do ruidez to conduct or 
lead by the hand. To ſeize, lay bands on, To 
anage with hand. e I band my car.“ Prion, 
o deliver rom, one to another, To tranſmit, or 


Gy 1 Be in ſucceſf Gon, 
f & DEQ Adj. Rand fs the uſe of either the 
n hand. Wich hands 


and, 


E or, 


x. <3 Jn 


a 


T whick the 7 nag preſſes mY ge Ty 
in, to revent hie increaſing his ſp De BY 


HA de 8. (bandicrafs, Sas 
E | a 
RA TRANS FOR 


og Os work or buſi 18 peifofche 5 5 .the. 
HANDILY, Adv. i in A Milful,' dextrous, or ready. 
man * fy 
*KDINESS, 8. I _ 
1 e 
| potty, th work ot f the han 


| 2 15 1 k e or TY | 
4 hc wiping «| che he or fe, and for cover" 


18 Le HANDLE, V adler, Dai.) to-touch, 
or hold Six ont gy E | uſe, Fi- 
eat arge u lied to 
o deal. In or Voice! we They ay 
barle Ar woe $ o deal 43 * | 
HA” ale, Sax. Banda, t 
part of 'a bing bi ik ie is held in the Roy Fi- 
.guratively, any thing which may diſcover a perlon's . 
3 and be made uſe of d. an oy to bis 5 
iſadvant > 


fee], 


que vel. 
difc ea 


Fi 


8 M 1D, 8. a maid who be in wailin 57 or ; 
wirhin Lal. 7 1 25 5 | 
HA'NDSAV a fmall * v0 bee cutting. 

wh. Nee wg, Webb ful af 
; "uh ebe 
| uſing any "thing. "The 125 wo — een 4 


an N e 
for. he EN time. 
A'NDSOME, Adj ah end 25 a 
with dignity ; Ee, 88 ant, A to A per- 
ſon's manners or 8 Ample, "applied ta 
wealth ; generous of noble, applied to * 


ENNDSOMELY, | "Ay" Glenn th, A 
n 


trouſiy. In a | beautiful, w 
1 


| nerous manner. , 
* A*NDSOMENESS, 8. 29 2 
majefty, lied to the features, les 277855 5 
the be aviour z op ma or neatheſ: 55 applied to ib 
mines 5 ot an £91. Nig is N 4 
at peculiari in _the- 
makes ies LANG s ben Ga iy, 85 


Ito, their 2 ber — banded they 


18 a right 
joined. "og 

Mic 8. a tranſmitter * one who delivers 
fuc c&ffion, | 


et 
5 HA' 

TUNIS, as much a8 the band « can raſp 
or hol, A breadth, or four inches. *©Ab Kat 


.hand's Ir 
n Yul from the * Bac. A fmall num 
er c r, CAR. 


1 Ir 57, 3. n of beg 805 ben, i 


| 925 1 the hand. “ To.come to handy blows,” 


manner in Which any t wm 


ANDY, Adv. (band, Bag.) jen 2 


1b. Ready; dextfous, or  (kilful, applied to the 
ms, is done. Samen 
for 1955 eaſily nian: ied to iat | 
HA' V eter. any, . Fake, 
or ar bung ) Dane a on, on big 9 Cardin 
110 the upper K kee 
1 the fag 


"Ur viel | "ee Thou 


r 


nd fleeti wy -SANDY3, To ſuſpenc by the 4 
neck i j a tings — to IA SES. X | The 
A de ſo. ſeen, - uſt 
Toy hw ut falſe on ” Advis. Teo let, fell J ber 
Ps From, any emmence;/or: ity natural | 
ſituation, ſometimes uſed. with down, White 
lilies hang their heads. Davp, 5 Hangeth. dum 
his head. Eeries. xix. 26. To adorn dy Hanging, 
any thing upon or over, followed by with., „unk 
ſeveral. parts of his bouſe with trophies,” N 
The rooms were bunt th.ta 
to be ſupported above. | To fal 
pended on high with the lower Jars levies. 17 Park 5 
Io bend forward, applied to poſtute. 5+ 1 51 
is only meant a poſture of beating f * ee i 
AnDIs. To float, Or deſcend, x - kg cc That ges- 
tle tongue here ſoſt pet ſuaſion 1. — " Paton. To! 
Jean upon, or ſupport one's ſelf by eaning, uſed | with 
ben or oben Hung abaut my ure Sus. To 


de burthenſome or troubleſome ;,' to oppreſs with 


weight, uſed wih. In my. Lucia's Mn 
5 — 0 hang tgetber, to 


Ife hangs upon me.” ABDIs. 
be compatted ; to be united to be of the ſame party; 
to ſupport one another. mutually, To be in ſuſpence, ] 
To bein a « og of . uſed with doubt, . or 
Tam t on, uſed N on. 
4. favours.” Sar. | | 
Han pri S. that by which any thing i is fop- f 
pores. in * ale or at e from the ground. 
hind ofa ſhorg ſword with a langle edge. 
'NGER ON, S. one who is dependant on | 
One 1 0 U at another perſon's Helge. 

R rapery, ſtuffs, or paper hung 
or f faſtened upon the 6 walls, of an houſe by way of 
ernament. 

HAN'GING, Part. forobading death by s halter. 
« You have a hangirg look. Sax. Subſfantiyely 
uſed, for the act, or punit t of Ping, 6 to death 
by a 'balter... T be gallows,.. G Many -of - de rioters 
delerve hanging. 1 
: HA'NGMAN, 8. the peeſon whoexecutiogr puts | 
_ Criminals to La, by hanging them. | 

HA'NK, S. (band, II.) a ſkain of thread,. Ne. 
Eiguratively, | 1 tye,. check, or influence, ths low 
word. | 
.- To HA'NKER, v. N. hankeren, Bel; 
impatiently for; to have 1 Leh long 

HANO'VER,. S.. a city.of Lower Saxony, and 
capital of the king of Great Britain's German domi- 
nions. It is ſeated on the river Leina, i in a pleaſant 
fruitful plain, where, the elector George 1, had his 
reſidence, before he | aſcended: the throne of Great | 


3 


n+ 


Another. 
HA. 


Britain. It is js ſurtounded by. a wall and other works 


of no great it rength... T be palace,” or caſfle; of the 

elector has but a. mean des outwardly, but 

within it is ma nificent rniſhed.. The town is 

generally il. but t,. and the beſt ſtructure js the Ro- 

man. Catholic church, cd, hich, was granted to the | 

papiſts, wi e 8 1. yas. made an 1 
{2 


36 1 New ay 1. d 


eleftor ; but 8 a SI is the crak 
in the fame maniner as if 


| country is gover 
the . are the fame num 


187 e pf Hey three times e e 5 


| aſſemblies, and balls. The elector is abfolute her 
and in the reſt of his German dominſons. Heis uch 
treafurer of the empire, and His revenues are com- 
mites 4 at four 2 thouſand pounds a year. Hh 
othinions, beſides Hanover, are t Night of Lu- 
nenburg and Zell, Bremen and erden 
uchy of Lawenburg; : the greateſt part neh lie 
between the rivers Veſer and Elbe, and extend, 


near two hundred miles in Jength from ſouth-eaſt ta: 


'north-weſt, and are from one hundred and bfty td 
fifty in breadth. Theſe" bounds include ſeberal little 
territories and ſtates, | elides i imperial cities, Out of 


theſe dominions he is able to-raile about, thirty thous, | 
| fand men. The country is pretty Mmuch'over-run: 
with It is fifteen miles ſouth-eaft of Neu- 
ſtadt, twenty-five ſouth-weſt, of Tell, and fifteen 
o-| north-weſt of Brunſwick... Long. 10 deg, S. min. E. 


Lat. 52 de *s s min, N. 
HAP, 1 (hh x n fortune 3. ot that | 
Which e to paſs wittiout deſign or being fore= 


een. That which, happens dy chance or misfor- 


tune. 
To HA'P, v. N. to fall out.; to come to 1 


A without deſign or foreſight. 


HA'PLY,. Ady. perhaps. peradventure ; 


be; dy chance or mere accident. "Without ker, 
f ght, of foreſight. 


LESS; Adj.” . ntiappy 3 "wnlchyy wisfot 
tunate, 


To HA'PPEN, v. N. to fall out. To come to 
paſs without being deſigned or foreſeen. © To light 
upon or meet with. by. chance, or meer, accident, 
excluſive of any deſign, © I haye Sn fome 
other accounts.” GBRAUNT. | FA GOP. 

 HA'PPIEY, Adv. in a fortunate; happy, 1 L 
manner. Wich addtcſs, dexterity, or grace; with 
out. labour. Happily to ſteer from 1 to gay.“ 


j Pops, In a ſtate of happineſs. . He lives bas 
1 95 

, Menne 8. a ſtate W e 2 gen bas all: 

his wiſhes ſatisfied, and is ſenſible of the higheſt 


pleaſures, ' Good luck or fortune. Au elegance 
which appears without ſtudy, or a grace not acquired 


by labour... 


HA'PPY, Adj; in a ſtate where the deſires and. 


wiſhes are ſatisfied, and the greateſt pleaſures are en- 
Jo ed, Lucky, ſucceſsful, applied to the event or: 

s of labour. Ready, or diſpoſed by nature 
ene art; or ſtudy. «c One keiteman is happy 


at a 1110 WIFT. .. 1 
A'N 


UE, 8. (Er.) a ſprech'z a diſcourſe: x 


or oration deftvered in publics 
To HARA'NGUE, V. N. (boranguer, Fr.) to 


make a ſpcech, or pronounce n rations. 
8 A. 


\ 4 * 


—— „ * 2 * 9 * _ ” a+ * * * 
9 Ip * 8 a1 : N 9 
* * 
2 » 8 2 
— — 
p jAzR PPP 
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8 0 
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| "HARANGUER, $. ao ee ES TY ro- ren gere e FEI 
ar peat a Ly ſpeech ; 8 e t Ne | draw the Wind Sar.” i 


To HA'RASS, v. A, (barraffer, Fr.) to weity,; J tothe md. 
to fatigue ; to tite or make fee with Labour My 1 © HA'RDBOUND, ac. 1 
uneaſineſs, To lay a country wifte by continual in- babit of body, Unſertile or — — 
roads. To keep under perpetual alarms by 1 "Invention; From Bard bond Ori 
attacks during a 22 or retreat. | 412 . HA RDEN, V. Ni to 4 trhrd - r — 
- HA'RASS, S. waſte or diſturbance, | To pre bo roy, to foch'a Rute unte F 
vent the hare D e 1 1s | parts pen Tilt fa 

- HA'RBINGER, S. (berberger, Belg.) a perfob | hatd, ot fo ar ine HE Ut eg end W 4 
who prepares the way, or gives notice of the coming impudend, . To coiffirm in witketnefs" to made 


ys e follows. A precurſor or fore - runner. urate ; to maks fuch as not to De N 
ox 3 Figurti 18 FEN ee u, by the ür e Nee 
ae RIG dives on ae Londen reads Baby, f To mike tm 1 5 one 
L are on ondon to r t make 
__ Hes near the ſource of the Welland.. It gives citle ; e '7 al inline 
of earl to the Sherratd family. Its markets is on 


Tueſdays, and it has two fairs on April 29, "HA'RDENER, why 5 Wen 
hoes, cows, hogs and ff 3 and on Os * ; hard, or not eafily peue | toy thin 


19 (Which laſts ten ays) for 7 7 my „ | HA*RDPAV R Afi: > evaifenbly, 
Leiceſter, and eighty, four; few I, Mac os | "RD-HEART ; inexorid | 
8801.5 6 re, ue "1 a OY 1 navi a ED, youu to'rhe ng 
ing ot place of entertainment and:reſt, . or hart. wretthedneſs or the pf 1 tnife 


bour at a Tana doors they hock. TO Dh "A | ' HA'RD:HEAR'1 
8 „ or [tation wherein. ſhips, 1 ſheltered from being gef. to the L . Fay; ho an und 
| Forms. #1 60, mae a ” aſylum, place of ſhelter | 9 e fi phe of wretchednefs: 1 
Tn fe ; DIMENT, $ $. (ber wrt; Fel) apes 
To HA'RBQUR V. A. ts entertala, or permit f dreh; dee Haug. * In chi —_ 
n perſon to reſide. Figuratively, to cheriſh, 175 J ment.” Sal... ESRI #61 
jp each an opinion. To il clter, reſt, or ſe ſecute "HA'RD'NESS,8. ard: part yet, Cours 
A or à diſpoſition of mind inſenſible-t6 Hanger; 
[ ; HAY. A one wh entertain another 1 impudence; N e 1 
ied to one who entertains and conceals a * Ho BY - 
appt * 1285 — HA'RDLABOURED, Aq. perforivied | 


t flies from juſtice. perf 
"HARBO RLESS, AG. without harbour, lodg- | &v l and abundznte of fudy 100 labout," 


ing, CAD, 8. (i or woke; poem,“ SI 4 20 -- 
HARD - (heard, Sa af firm, « ot not eafily pe- at LUV, Adv. 1 difficulty and 
Fi guratively.. rs * to ix? 11085 bour, o poſed to eaftix. 8e Tee wi Fo 

i or to che underſt lading. Not | eaſil be ac- | mioaly erf oe my T » 6 


man.“ SwirT. U ſed w 


com iſhed, applied to ap undertaking. Falte f * 
ara © Rachael travelled nd ſhe had * 1 favoarable mahter- « Ge Ive,” 


habour.”- Gep. xxxv. 36, -Rigorous, cruel, or op- Hoof: Apptidd to manner 5 5 
preffive, applied to tha manner of treatment, T Sour; 4 6 dee of feverity, ot barſhr 7 Not wy 
rough z reproachful 3 joined to Wort. Very vehe- deſiare of tender Halinef. Þ | 
ment, keen, and inclement, applicd ro ſeaſon, «A Dar T 461 wn ** * + 
hard _ yn _ . Yom Forced; "HARD: 8 Ad. not cli Laube 
not ly granted, applied to ſuppoſition, Strong ied to borſts. „„ 
or 1 followed by /« for. 86 Erbe ſtag was — | note $f ; 
bard for him,” L Erdl. Rough, applied to li- ſton of 55 1285 ba 
ids or taſte. Harſh; tif, applicd 55 paintiag or | change 
2 th be poſe 


% ** 7 5 F 
= * * * 


u 
| ſeulptore. Dear, or in which a perſon cannot eaſily ry ogy 
Itted, plied een br Co 


acquire a competency, applied to the ti "ce ff. 
ns had not bl ute; „ DarDen. . Avatici- arr 


__ or with little profit, applied ' to buying and bility o l 


felling. manity z- hiring 
HA'RD, Adv. (berde, Teut.) joined ts by, cloſe ; | Keetinefs, of f. 
Alligentiy; fly; wee: laborioufty, $tioginels, 


or w 4 


22 


"ARDS, S. blade eee 


f * 101 
e ur, 8. mamufattured, er warte ande 


of met W 
nend 8 a faltet er n of ] 


v. AS Ad. hr] Fe) vals Ng 


daring or. be daun dangers Stron 4 ; 
r. © erte“, Jutz. e 


or ry d = ps Hog 
S. (bara, Sax.) a final ar-footed oy "ſhows the teeth, 1c | 
— 158 long ears Wan a 7 — . t 0e by ] HA'RIER,'S. a hound Lied foe” himain 


de find 


NE From 105 gil de | 
we ſecond cond über nd the th fir 8 a They HAK! lang ae progeriy 
ure thive Ipeeieb; — All of th m of aß 3 
3 adayred ae, 755 1 uſed on u ſudden appre 
we 
rt | of hn; Muy ſubſtence” 


ments. 


vne of them 
the bther is trete © it 12 + hes wood 250 8 85 
Ide hire, ſay! one of the moſt b judker' und 
dae, a 1000 woraus 4 being 6 | pmntdibiitie —— . popu- 
| vr fe ereature, it ln ended, In a fe. | cpu by = e. 
Cy with tae prrefebvin pulſe, Fear fear: | from 
18 0 1045 perpertal ER: ments yoo! metamo | Nr 2 "= 
— 11 eee en ee 11 . Fes, 10). ad thke is ; 
iv the Ama: 
ravided * We — — 2 eee 2 | 
e People {&F chaſteneſs, a 2a Wondh,” A peevih 
ne which Ties mig" - Ter vs | Willed' SHARE. r wt At fa. T8 
are directed rdin t L 1 
eyes, Stack Nenad fit fte hend Se as 


to rectie the rays" of light — nde . ſo , 


70 Ae 3 or · be 


— Per. 
it Hot find a reſouree 


The whole race- would: long 
Fave have a pared, ' In aſtronomy, a con- 
e wer: « The hore appears, 
fup ble force, CAA. 

A RARE, V. A. (barier, Fr.) to agen: 
| 1» perptex or throw into erben by bargen or 


terrifyi F 
* AN ANN ED. AQ, fre HitumiAtiee: 1 
HA RE. LIP, S. a defect in the upper lip for 
j wantof fleſh, RK DET AG Tad 


whoſe active —4 


3 th ina 
ve to 
= 1 A1 3 * 
the imperative 
id to hear; 
e. } 


HA'RE 8. — Sant) the — Ta arndaiinle 
ſobſen 'cotifiſting bf i threads or fila- 


144 £7 


vnd, dc 1 perſon ee 10 b 


towers; the hero ih 


to ntritate himſelf 
power in San 


when it tum, it eum Mm 2 Pong nee 
en $66 ivr wholly Gaſt] ie eh | 
Snug gu 8 tnt f ebeg 
ah afe if e mental, L-. 90, val her wigs es w. | 
— wo web abort rfAdour dither of | or damages the 255 und fortu ne of aA 
A af — 2 purſutty, | NY RMV Adv. mn Ah d- Ganser ah to 
het the 1 1 remarkably longl ier "MI ptodude willobief, hertz 6 | 
adds to tlie of zer tion] ind 18 edle b HA RATIO, Ni. (without hart; eunout in. 


the animal of th 
is ſtartkd, it 
Thi vatious 
hutited; ure {ot 


$ ilkes towards the r rotns, 


i know i that je would be make or crime. 


berate 


petültat advantage; that, wen it tending ot eguſing ally: Hiſefliefy' vithode being da- 
ty . 
ED aua doubles de wu wenn nde ssLv, 200 ihnobbnlly, idee 


Ir ght featonabi | HX RMONIAG;HA'RMONICAL, Adj: ( 1. 
i da for wel} Pres — china urg gin, Gt) propertiviied or duped o 
ſtate: of tute able ſecurity; wry other; muſical; I mee, Barmonicu ! : 
3, that it feldem tives | are ſuch as always uke u determinate number 


E 2 2 all Kites puffae it by | vibrations in kime; ſome other fundamental 


ſound; to which 
they ae udvedd by the 


tinQ, = cat and < weaſel kd: axefiſe a] 


erm brate #© inhumber of tirhes; while the 
| ofid;' med iger vu; is the difference 
to the a 7 in 


nt Aae 0 


are compared, 


makes one : 
of chords which vi- 
vil 


"HAR 


p 5 Zo * W 55 3 


— 


n 


Lerenes ef che firſt and ſecond is to the difference of 
. the ſecond and third, as the firſt is to the third; 


than 25 3+ 6,4 are barmonical, becauſe 2: 6:3: 3. bers crofling each other, ſet with teeth, and ws 


 Harmenical ſeries, is a ſeries of 


m_ rs in cer Heer harmonic 1 r 


HA RMONIO Us, Adj. adapted to, or having 
ahe paris proportioned to each other. In muſic, 


having ſounds that are concords to each other; 
"muſical, or affecting the ear with an  agrerable 1 rom 
{ z2arry, Sept. = Tok barrow this pecple z”? 0 tie b. 

HA RMONIOUSLY, Adv. with a juſt propor- of. har 


ſenſation. - 


tion of Sus to each other, * ſuch a manner a 
40 delight the ear. 


HA 


4 


Fr 


o HA'RMONIZE, V. A. to agree with re- | 


proportion, To make mufical, or convey 
Light io th ot applied to ſound, _ 
RMONY, S. the able raſult or ſenſa- 
tion excited by an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, 
heard at the ſame time; or the mixture of divers 
ſounds which has an agreeable effect on the ear. 
_ — wh of two ow _ —— —.— ſtriking 
2 car together, zu aption ot one pare to 
N Another. a! ne nn . of —_— 
ment and diſpoſition, _-- 
'HA'RNESS, 8. r 7M Fe in its; primary 
ſenſe, — a horſe, 7 traces by whic 
are to carris p pleaſure 1 ice | 
that of other horſes is — oth 


To HARNESS, V. A. to S ret is e % 


fix horſes in their 3 1 1 enrehon 
3 Ha RP, 8. (laurpa, 0 in 3 
rang. with wire, and 1 * 


„ the name of a conſtella 
To 15 P, V. N. (harper, e 1 * 
Harp, Figuratively, to touch any particular paſſion; 


[oo dwell. a1 8. een x; wed, 8 he ar tot Arno 
HA'R | ie ; 7 

* HARPING IRON. : Tn 
bearded dart, with à line faſtened to the dandle, 


with which whales or other 

HARPONE'/ER, S. ( 
derts or throws the 1 In whale-fiſhing, 8 

ARO ON, S. (harpor, Fr.) the ſame as 


Hanrino-Iron. 
+ HA'RPSICHORD.'S. (from; Bare and chords, 


are caught. 


2 Airing 2): a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, | 


— after the ſame manner as an organ. It bas 
one or two ſets of keys, which 2 fingured, 
move a jack, by which means the ſtrin ruck, 
which are ſcratched on the table of the — | 


lied to three numbers, is chat wherein the-dif- | 


O'NIOUSNESS, 8. that quality which 
renders ſounds agreeable and delightful. Proportion 


large fiſh ger d 8 burgelles, and Gixteen afſiſtants, beſides two. ſerjeants 
barponeur, | Tr, e 


HA'RPY,.S., (plural, borpiat, Lat.) a | 
rapacious monſter, of, the bird kind, ſaid to have 
had the face of ,3 woman, the clawe wings, &c, of 
a. bird, remarkable for ;rapaciouſgels,;. an that 
account uſed to ſignify a e, or exceedingly | 


eovetous perſon, 


—HARRIDAN, 8. 3 1 
batter'd barridan.” Swirr. 
'HA'RROW, 8. (barcks, Teut-) a ECP 


7 2 * 
* beck 


over ,and.ſown'land- to bre * the. 

cover the ſeeds with earth. 

To HARROW, V. A. to draw RW EN 

ground. Figuratively, to tear or rip up; uſed. w 

7 aged mu cles berrow'd up with w 
owe... To pillage, ſtrip, or lay waſte z 


. - 


or put intoalarm or commotion. Ti KI 
rr wich fear.“ SHAK.. ad = 
HA'RROW, S. he that drives, or Hikes wi 


a harrow. In natural hiſtory, a, Kind of we, 

1 HARSH, Adj. (borſti, Bob.) roughly 8 

applied to eng Re h or-diſagreeable. to the. i 
applied to ſound. , Crabbed,. moroſe, 8 peey 
applied to 4 Rough or rugge 

to touch. 085 ſevere, ar. rgorous, ok 
to > Dey 


HA'RSHLY, Adv. ſourly, gs like unripe fruit, 
applied to taſte,  Immaturely, or, before it is. ripe 

applied to fruit. Not d — Bil] 2 
— violent — arl els... In: 
ſon's — x} erel $: dF kj 
treatment. In a, Eg. 


the ear, applied to * vun 
1 2 ſeunng 5 
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tho fiſth-a 

i HARTEF 
Mie, Where RE 
tion, governed; Dy 2 — 
order, nine aldermen, à town-c 


N 
E, ten . 


at mace. Tbe chief commodities of the —— U Are 
waoel, wheat, and malt, and it ſends, * e later V 


reat quant London, It h. For mY ; 
þ — dem e and five chure ey cof 
are only: two ſtanding, v zich are All Sai aints 


Andrew's: | This town. is pretty well So ed I W -.- 
not in ſo Gourithing a condition as, 3 was. before the 
great road was turned through Ware. It is = 
Le e. 
t. $1 
. bs equal i Eng | 
Ueſex ga uh 


e and, Bedfordſhire. op.che 
ire on the north. Ka! | 


fi. 
ti 


de e ein ag and nearly the | 8 


* * 
1 s 8 4 "Wes 8 4 * * 2 — =. 
1 N r 4 * * — A th © X 
— — — gro——. e my — 
H R 7 | | 4 | ; f f 
4 * b d-&- q 4 12 . : - P . s 4 
F 5 * A 4 $4 — 0 FIR: | | [ o 4 be a 
1 * 8 A — 4 N — — * rn ** 
„ 1 9 6 — A * * —. & hich Sa of q * 


R — 3 — an * * $44} r e Br ; 1 : — 4 1 T3 FH I's 7 8 £ n "ul » 4 , 2 
ſame it breadth, and contains one hundred and Tueſdays and Fridays, with two fairs, on May x 


twenty pariſhes, eight hundreds, and about fixteen | and October 18, for toys. It is governed by a 
thouſand houſes. he ſoil of, this county. being mayor, eight aldermen, and twenty-four common 
chiefly a'chally earth, produces all ſorts of grain in | Touncil, It lies ſeventy-three miles from London. 
great plenty; but the valeof Ringtail, which croſſes f To HA'SH, V. N.*(hacher, Fr.) to mince, or cut 
the northern part of this county, yields the choiceſt | into ſmall pieces. To mingle, uſed with ap. Not 
wheat and barley; which are greatly eſteemed 'in þ ferved. in exact order, but haſhed up in haſte.“ 

London. The paſtures are hut indifferent, being | GarTH,. .: er IRC. SRI 
in ſome places over · run with fern and broom, and | | HA'SLET » HA'RSLET, S. (hafla, IN. hafterel, 
in the low grounds with ruſhes and moſs: The air Fr.)] the entrails of a hog, conſiſting of the heart, - 
js clear, ſerene, and healthful, which has octaſronef | Niver, &c. generally applied to them when incloſed 
foveral fine ſeats to be built in this county. The | itt a membrane and roafted or baked,  - 


rivers yield variety of fh. The New River in this | | HA'SP, S. a claſp going folded over a ſtaple, and 


county, was begun and happily completed by Sir | faltened with a padlock, A ſmall iron or. braſs faſ- 
Hugh - Middleton, citizen"ang goldfmirh, of on- | tening to'a door, A kind of hank going into an 
don, by bringing ſprings from Atnwell ro the north! | eye- or loep, uſcd,,for faſtening - ſhoes, «necklaces, - 
parts of London, and the propfietors* of it enjoy a | &c.., . - 
reat revenue, which ariſes therefrom, '_ There, are To HA'sP V. A. to ſhut or faſten with a haſp. 
ome medicinal waters in this county, a3 at Barnet, . Hass 40K, S. Chet, Teut.) a round or eylin- 


Northall, Cutlex, and Wattoͤn. dtical mat, ſtuffed, on which a perſon neels at 
HARTLEPOOL, S: an ancient ſea · port | | | | Thy 


$5414 6 8 
g 2 town k 77 Waun 2 3 
in the biſhoprie of Durham, governed by a mayor: I. HA Ip the ſecond perſon ſingular of $ave, de- 
It ſtands -upon-a fmall promontory; and has a very "clined thus, I have; thou def, barks OO 
ſafe harbour, which is much reſorted to by 'the |. HAST E, 8. (hate; Fr, bag, Belg.) hurry ; 
collier veſſels to and from Neweaſtle, particularly in. |. ſpeed ; the act of doing a thing quick 7 want of | 
ſtreſs of weather. The principal dependence of the | longer time. Ia ſcripture, it implies paſſion, raſh- . 
town is upon its fiſhery and harbour. It has a |. neſs, or vehemenee. Pal, xxx 22. Vi. 111 
market on Saturdays, and four fairs, on 4 Fo HA STE, or HAS TEN, V. N. CB fer, Fr.) 
Auguſt 22, October 95 and November 27, for toys | to move or walk with ſwiftneſs. To do a thing in & 
and plenty of fiſh. - It lies 258 miles from London. ſnlort time. To be in à hurry. Actively, to make 
HA! RTSHORN, S. in medicine, the horn of a | a perſon do a thing or perform a journey in a ſhort 
hart, called the red deer. Its falt is uſed as a ſudo- time. To quicken a perſon's motion, or drive to a 
rificy its ſpirit has all the virtues of volatile a!kalics, | ſwifter pace. ha ö 
and they are both uſed for bringing people out of | - HA'STILY, Adv, in a'ſhort time; without des 
firs, by being applied to the noſe, The raſpings | lay. Im a hurry ; without deliberatish, or raſhly. 


1 


are, by boiling in water, formed into jellies; for Paſſionately | „„ 
conſumptive people, and the bone being calcined | © HA'STINESS, S. ſpeed or expedition. A per- 
and powdered, is uſed to abſorb acidities in the ſto- | formance executed in a hurry, A diſpoſition of mind 
mach, and uſed as drink when” boiled in water in I eaftly provoked to anger; teſtineſs, ., 
diarrbeas HUH? DoF ß ß ß [A'STINGS, S. peas that come earix. 
HA! RVES T, 8. (harfeft,” or har, Sax.) the | HAS TINGS, S. a botough of Suffex, ſeated 
ſeaſon. of reaping and gathering-in; corn. 'Corn'ri- | upon the Engliſh channel. It is governed by a 
pened, reaped and gathered in. Figuratively, the | mayor, who returns two members to parliament, 
product or reward of a perſon's labour. I called barons. It is one of the Cinque-ports, and 
HA'RVEST-HOME,' S.- the ſong. ſung by.| is famous for being the place where William the 
reapers at the feaſt made for having inned Neth, 4] Conqueror landed.” Here are handſome houſes ; but 
The time of gathering in the harveſt. [ the harbour has ſuffered greatly by ſtorms, ſo as to 
HA RVESTER, S. one who works at the har- be now but an indifferent road, ' Haſtings ſupplies the 
val. | rn int | metropolis with great quantities of A, caught on 
HA! RVEST-MAN, S. one who labours at the | the coaſt. It gives name to the earls of Huntingdon, 
harveſt. . + 2.4... | and alfo the title of baron to them; Its markets are 
HA'RWICH, S. à "borough and.ſea-port of Eſ- | on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and its fairs on 
ſex, It is a neat well-built town, at the mouth of | Whit-Tueſday, July 26, and October 23, for ped- 
the river Stour, with a harbour and road; the moſt | lars watt. It is ſixty-three miles from London, © 
ſecure in England, on the German Ocean. Here | ' HAST V, Adv. (ff, Fr.) moving with ſwift- 
the packet boats are ſtationed that go to and from | hefs; quick, or ſpeedy. Soon provoked, applied to 
Holland. It enjoys a good maritime trade, and ſends | the temper or humour. Raſh, precipitate, or under- 
two members to parliament, Here is a very com- | taking without thought. In gardening, early ripe, 
modious yard for building ſhips, It has a market on | « Haſty fruit,” Jai. xxviij. 4. Hoſly pudding, "a © 
N ; | ks 0 . pudding 
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pudding made of milk and flower, or of oatmeal 
and water, boiled quick together. 
* HA'T, S. (het, Sax.) a covering for the head. 
_ HA'TBAND, S. a ſtring tied round a hat to 
keep the crown from ſtretching, or, if too large, to 
ake'it fit the head better. A piece of ſilk or crape 
worn rodnd the crown of a hat in mdurning., _ 
To HA' ICH, V. A. (hecken, Germ.) to produce 
png on eggs. To quicken an egg by fitting on 
. T6 prodice by any precedent action. Fig 
tively, to contrive or project. To form by 


meditation. To ſhape by lines in, drawing or en- 


raving, from hacher, Fr. to cut; it is generally 
Teh eich. © Thoſe tender Hairs, and thoſe hatching 


ſtrokes of the pencil.” Dxyb. Neuterly, to be in 


4 ſtate to produce young, applied to an egg. To be 
in i ſtate of contriving, or projection. 


act of excludi 
Figuratively, d 
ind che dilcloſe will be ſomething,” SHAK EST. A 
ſhort or half door. An opening over a door which 
is cloſed or ſhut by a board moving on hinges. In 
the plural, the doors, or openings, in a hip, by 
which perſons” deſcend from one deck to another. 
Floodgates, hung on hinges, by which water is 
 Eohfined or let looſe. To be under the hatches, is to 
be in & ſtate of ignominy,' poverty, depreflion, or 
reſtraint. f... BETS 
To HA'TCHEL, V. A. (Bache en, Teut.) to 
beat flax in order to ſeparate the fibrous from the brit- 
tle part, "© Bath + 
| HA/TCHEL, S. (hachel, Teut.) the inſtrument 
with which flax is beaten. . 
HA'TCHELLER, S. one that beats flax, 
HAT CHE T, S. (hachette, Fr.) a ſmall ace. 
HA“ TCHET. FACE, S. an ugly face; ſo called 
according to Johnſon, becauſe ſuch a one might be 


14 


hewri with a hatchet. '« An ugly beau adores a 


Hatchet-ſace. Dryd. | 5 
Ha CHMENT, S. (corrupted from atchieve- 

ment) the arms of a perſon who is dead, painted on a 
ſquare board and placed with an angle downwards, 


over the door where he lived, or fixed againſt the wall- 


of a church. | 1 | 
_ HA'TCHWAY, S, the way over or through the 
hatches of a ſhip. ENS ood #4 <4 
To HA'TE, V. A. (hatin, Sax.) to regard as an 
object which may affect us with pain, or to deteſt 
on account of its being evil, and repugnant to the 
laws of mo 
In ſcripture, uſed comparatively, and implies to regard 


with a leſs degree of love, or affection. 


HATE, S. an averſion in the mind from any 


thing or perſon which is confidered as capable, or 
willing to affect us with pain, together with a de- 
ſire of procuring the pain or the unhappineſs of the 


erſon who is conſidered as having ſuch an intention. 
Pereſtation, oppoſed to love. | - 


ty, of our own country or of God. 


K igura- 
udy or. 


| 


| 
1 


J nied with an inclination to make a fei 
HAT CH, S. a brood proceeding from eggs. The 
ng or producing young from- the egg. 
Aiſclofore or diſcovery, „ The hatch 


| 


| To poſſeſs as a huſband or wife. It is generally uſed 


F 
* 
2 


| 


22 „ * ” 


| gor: deteſtation or hatred. 


but is particularly borrowed from the Saxon, 


3 
[> 


- HA'TEFUL, Adj. that which cauſes ahorrence, | 
2 or dereſtation. Deteſting, bating, or.ma+ 


licious. . e ee oway 
. TEFULLY, Adv. in an odious, or abomis 
nable manner. In ſuch a manner as 


to cauſe avec 


HA TEFULNEss, S.:thequality which renders 
a perſon or thing the · object of hatte. 
7 HA'TER, S. one who bas a ſtrong averſion or ill- 
will to a perſon or thing -. de 
HA'TRED, S. the thought of the pain which/any 
thing preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us. The 
derten or: paſſion which is ger ned by eonſidering 
a thing as apt to cauſe us pain, or by conſidering a 
perſon as wilfully endeavouring to thwart our bap- 
pineſs : In the J. ü ſenſe, it is generally accompa= 
, : Liation, or to 
thwart his happineſs by way of return. 
1A TER, S., (batter, Iſl.] one, who makes hats. 
To H4a' VE, V. A. (preter, and part. paſſ. bad) 
to find or not to be without. To poſſeſs ; to wear ; 
to bear or carry. Lo take or derive; uſed with from, 


as an auxiliary word, in moſt European languages, 
1 
being uſed for the preterpetfect, and had, for the pre- 
9 en e 

A'VEN, S. (Belg.) a port, harbour, or a part 


of the ſea running up into the land, where ſhips may 


* 
n 


ride ſafe from ſtorms; Figutatively, a place of ſhel · 
ter, or refuge from danger. ; „„ 
ES 


HA'VERFORDWEST, S. a well built popu- 
lous borough of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales. It 
is a county of itſelf, governed by a mayor, who re- 
turns one member to parliament. It has a commodi- 


- ous quay for ſhips of burthen, and a cuſtom-houſe, 
lt is a large handſome town, containing three pariſh- 


| churches, a good free-ſchool, an alms-houſe, &c. 
The aſſizes and county-goal are kept here; and the 
has a market on 'Tueſdays, Eridays, und Saturdays, 
+ Sept, "24, and Oct. 18, for horſes,” cattle, ſheep, 
_HA'UGH-HAUGH, or HAW-HA W, S. (beh, 
decline ſo as to meet and form an acute angle at the 
bottom, where it is generally defended. by fails. 
dens, to incloſe the ground withbut' hineeting the 
HA'UGHTILY. Adj, proudly; or prizing too 
highly. Her heavenly _— hanghtily ſhe 
proud manner. . - 

ſeſſed with too great a conceit of our oA good qua- 
lities, and too mean an opinion of thoſe which belong 


town and neighbourhood abound with gent 
and fix fairs, viz. May 12, June 12, July 18, Sept. 
t lies 256 miles from London. 
Sax. a ditch) a kind of dry ditch. whoſe oppoſite ſides 
heſc ditches are much uſed at the extremities of gar- 
proſpect. 
prized,” DRVD; In an inſolent, atrogant, or very 
HA'UGHTINESS, S. the quality of being pol · 
to others. 5 nid Eo pak Pr, 91 
: HA'UGHTY, 


4 
1 
5 * 


[ATW 


"HA/UGHTY,/8.{bqvtaine, Fr. 
having 2 to others, 
ini oyurifineſs ss | 
de My denier is not, much,” 'SHAK., The a8 or 
ſtate of poſſeſſing or enjoying. +) ow wn 

To HAU'L, V. A. (baker, Fr.) t pull or drag by 
violence or force ; applied ta perſans, it implies awk- 
wardneſs or rudeneſs, and to things, violence. 

HA'UL, S. a pull; violence uſed in pulling or 
dragging a ching or perſon from one place to. an- 


ot er. 4-4 E „„ Di * . 0 #503 
Hauk, S. (ſpelt and pronounced likewiſe ham 
or halm, Sax.) firaw ot the Ralks) of deaus and 
PFHA'UNCH, 8. (benches, Fr.) the thigh-z the 
hindermoſt thigh of veniſon, The gear, the bind 


rem too high an 


* 1 
WY 


* 
4 — * 
* 


* 


inſdlant, ar. be- 


| HE 
HAW SES, $; round boles in 2 


Th tip under her 
— through which the cables paſs when ſhe is at 
anchor. q ITE: 7 
Hav. S. (hey, Run.) graſs mowed and dried to 
ſeed cattle with. To deyce the hay, is to dance round 


{| a couple of perſons who are dancing at the fame 


| 


time, by Johoſon ſuppoſed ta be derived from 
dancing round à haycock, but Skinner, to be 
derived from: haye, Fr. a hedge ; fo that dancer @ la 
haye, is to dance ſo as to form a kind of hedge 
round a perſon: a fence er incloſure formed with 
rails, with which foreſts were formerly ſurrounded. 
A. park ; a hedge, or place hedged round. A parti- 


| gular kind of net wheeewith rabbits or hares 266 


| 
ö 


„HAN MAKER, S. one emplayed in turniag 
graſs when cut for hay. F) 
HAY'STACK, S. (beeflach, Fr.). a large quan- 


part, N part. Then the hauch of in- 
ter. K. n e 0 LOT SI IG 2 
To HA'UNT, V. A. (hanter, Fr,) to. frequents; 
To be much about any place or perſon ;..uſed fome- - 
times of one who.comes. without being welcome; or 
of an appaſitinn. frequent) agpmering in any place, 
or to any; perſon. Neuterly, to. be often in company 
with. To appear ffequently, applied to ghoſts. 
HA UNE, S. a place frequented by any perſon. 
Frequency, or the habit of being frequenily in a 
certain plage, d Rete oy , den 6s e 
Ha'VOC, S. (er, Brit. hafog., Sax.) the act of 
plundering a country, or killing its inhabitants. 
HAU “YT BOY, 8. (pronounced Hobey. from Baut, 


Fr. high, and bois, Fr. wood) à muſical inſtrument |. 


of the wind kind, ſhaped: like a flute, excepting its 
ſpreading wider toward the bottom, furniſhed; with 
a reed to ſound with, and deriving; its name from it: 
tone being chigher than that; of the, violin. In bo- 
ow applied to a large ſpecies ol ſtrauberries 
HAW, S. (hag, Sax.) the berry, ſeed or fruit of 
a hawthorn, An excreſeence in the eye, which ob- 
ſtructs the ſighght. PEO 3 AER 
HA WTHORN, 8. the. thorn generally growing 
in bedges and bearing es?: 
To HA*'W, V. N. to ſpeał ſiowly with much be» 
ſitation and frequent intermiſſnaga. 
HAWK, S. (banker, Iſl.) albird af prey, for- 
merly manned, reclaimed, bred and. made uſe. of to 
catch other birds. An effort made in the throat, 
attended with a noiſe, to force phlegm from thante; 


of Boch, Britt... „ let l 8 
TO HA!“ WX, V. A; to catch birds withi a hawk ; 
to ſoree up phlegm) from the throat with a noiſe ; to 
ſell by crying it in the ſtreets; of bach, 'Teute a ſaleſ- 
man. VFFFCPFFF 2 os 2 Wray HS... 

— HAW'KED,. Adj. .crooked.; or, formad/. like a 
+ hawk's bill. 4 Flat noſes. ſeem comely unto the 
Moor, an aquiline ot hawted one unto the Perſiun.“ 


ROWN. r 725 1 44 
 HAW'KER, 8. (beck, Teut.) one who ſells 


. 


ti 


vo hay laid in a heap. ; 
WdA'ZARD, S. (Fr. azar, Span.) chanee; acei- 


dent; any thing that bappens: —— fore 


= 5 


tao de expaſed to dan 


wares by crying them. about ſtreets, particularly ap- 
plied to thoſe who ſell news 4 * N 5 


5 RY 


ſoen or predetermined... Danger, or a poſi 


: 


Jityof 
danger. A game played with dice. | 
To HA'ZARD, V. A. (harzarder, Fr.) to ex- 
poſe to chance, or a poſſibility of danger. To ven- 
ture; to run a riſtzue; to undertake a thing without 
5 abput ita. oon ſequences. 
ho {ZARDABLE,./ Adji. ventureſome; liable to 
chance. , ya 1 4c of £3 
HA'ZARDER,S$. one who doe -a thing without 
any certain knowledge ot regard of its conſequences, 
HA'ZARDOUS,. Adj. dangerous; expoſed: to a 
poſſibility, of danger; hable to chance. 
HAZ ARDOUSLVY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


-* 
* 


9 


HA“ ZE, S. (bua Per ſ.] a fog, or milti- _ 
1 * HMZE, V. N. to be foggy, miſty,, of 
cloud yx. N 325 f | 
LO * S8. (hel, Sax. baſel, Belg-.) in botany, 
the corylus. 2 0 1 

HA{ZEL, Adj. conſiſting or made of haze}. Of 
a light browneos the colour of ' hazel. - 
HAZELLV., Adj. of: the colour of hazel, or 
light brown. , Hazelly loam.” Mor. 

HAZ V, 8. (frem haze, Perſ.) dark; foggy } 
miſty; cloudy, applied to weather. 

ſ. and dat.) 


HE“, Pronoun (bis, genit. him, accu 
This word is: ſubſtituted for a perſon's name, in 


order, to prevent its being too often repeated in a 


diſcourſe, and is applied only to males. Sometimes 
it 18-uſtd- without reference to any foregoing word, 
and then ſignifies all mankind. collectively, or any 
per ſon indeſinitely. He is never poor that little 
hath; but be that much deſires.” Dan. A man or 


male being: To anſwer thee, or any be. SHAKs 
Generally uſed in compoſition io expreſs the male o 
any ſpecies, eſpecially when the word applied 

this ſenſe he is rather 


E'AD, 


both ſexes is the ſame; and in 


a noun than a pronoun. 


MI 


— 


r 


HEAD, 8. 1 hed, Goth. 278. Sax, ) 
The uppermoſt part of an animal which contains 
the brains. Figuratively, a chief, principal, - or 
Jeading perfon, applied to ſocieties, or communities, 
Priority; or the moſt diſtinguiſhed place, applied to 
honour. The face or countenance. The under- 
ſtanding, or exerciſe'of reaſon. The perſon, whole 
man, or a fin le perſon, That which is at the be- 
ginning of a book. The top of any thing; parti- 
eularly, applied to ſuch as are bigger than the other 
parts. Head quarters, chief. The fore part of any 
thing, eſpecially that of a ſhip. The ſurface, or 
that which riſes to the ſurface of liquors, The 
principal- topics, or articles of a diſcourſe, The. 
ſource of a ſtream. A criſis, or pitch. Liberty, 
applied to a horſe. He gave his able horſe the 
head.” SHAK. In architecture, an ornament of 
carved work, ſerving for the key of an arch or plat- 
band, Among huntſmen, the horns of a deer, by 
which its age may be diſtinguiſhed. In ſurgery, a 
Rate of maturity or ripeneſs. The matter when 
come to a had. Head and ears, the whole perſon. 
Head and 3 * force ; violently; unnatu- 


rall Wy 3 forced] 

o HE'A 
man, or lead- an army. To cut off a perſon's head. 
1 « If you head and hang.” SHak. To fit any thing 
ul with a head. Hea 4 with flints.“ Fairy pen. 
= To lop the tops of trees. 
ul HE AD- ACH, 8. (heafed-ece, Sax.) a pain in 
the head. 

HE'AD-BAND, S. a fillet or bandage tied round 
the head, In-book-binding, the band at each end of 
a book. 

HE'ADBOROUGH, S. primarily the chief of 
A frank pledge; at. preſent a petty conſtable. 

-HE'ADER, 8. one who heads or puts heads to 
pins or nails, The firſt brick of a corner. 

HE'ADINESS,.S. hurry ; rafhneſs ; or obſtinate 
perſeverance in ones own opinion. 

HE'ADLAND; S. a promontory, or cape. : 

HE'ADLESS, Adj. without a head; beheaded, 
Without à chief, or ruler, applied to a AN or 

community. Obſtinate; inconſiderate. 

HE'ADLONG, Adj. with the head foremoſt in 
a fall.. Raſh; thoughtleſs; ; without meditation 
ſudden or precipitate. 

HE'ADLONG, Adv. with the bead firſt or fore-- 
molt, Raſhly, or without thought; haſtily, or 
without delay. 

HE'AD-MOULD- SHOT, S. in medicine, a 

| diſeaſe i in children, wherein the ſutures of the ſkull, 
particularly the coronal, ride or have theiredges cloſed 
over each other; as this is an irremediable diſorder, . 
nurſes and parents ought to be very careful how they 
promote it by forehead claths,. and other methods 
which they ignorantly make uſe of, as they ſay, to 
cloſe the mould. 
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A A A. to march before; to com- 


TP 


obſtinate, or not to be ruled. Strong, n to afa | 


te: 
Brace, 
the ſeveral parts to perform their reſpeRive'funRions, 


tional powers to perform their reſpeQive offices, with-- 


Quirinalis, where ſhe had a ſtatue crowned with 


olence of paſſion, and by leſſening the force of \ vicious 


HE'AD-PIECE, S. armour for the head; a hel- 
met, Figuratively, underſtagding or judgment, 


* 


Hr A 6g, 8. Agnieys authority: The con-- 5 

dition or ſtate of a ruler or governor. | 
HE'ADSTRONG, Adj. obſtinate 3 unruly or 

not eaſily governed; 

HE'ADY, - Adj: raſh, or whiowe: deliberation'; | 


fect the head, applied to liquors, - — 2. | 
To HK AL, V. A. (halan, Sex, 9 tochte a perſon 
who has been wqunded or ſick. | In ſurgery, to unite 
or 3 he lips of a wound er- uleer. Neu- 
Il, applied to wounds or ſores. 
. one who cures W or re- 
moves diſeaſes. erat 
HEALING, Part. mild g gentle; pacifie, or 
eaſily reconciled, applied to the 8 ; Guoſigs | 
applied to medicine, © - 
HEA'LTH, S. (pronoencel halth; from hel; 
Sax.) applied to the body, a proper diſpoſition of 


wirhout any impediment or ſenſation of pein; applied 
to the mind, a juſt diſpoſition of the mind, and ra- 


out being impeded by paſſion, or biaſſed by any un- 
due influence. In ſcripture, a ſtate of ſpiritual com- 
munication with the deity, or ſuch a ſtate wherein 
a perſon can readily perform the: commands, and is 
an object of the favour' of God. The ancients 
erected a goddeſs, to whom they ſu poſed the care 

of health to belong: the Greeks worthipped her 
under the name Ugiela, and the Romans under that 
of Salus. Her temple at Rome was on the Mone 


medicinal herbs, She is repreſented in medals with 
a ſerpent ſtretehed on her-lefti arm, and holding 2 
patera to it with the right: ſometimes- ſhe has an 
altar before her with a ſerpent-twiſted round, raiſng 
its head to take ſomething out of the ſame; with the 
inſcription SAL. AUG, A ceremony uſed in arinking. 
wherein a perſon wiſhes another health. 
HEA'LTHFUL, Adj. free from ler os ſick 
neſs, Without any prejudice or undue bias, applied 
to the mind; well diſpoſed. % An healthful ear.“ 
SmA. That Which may promote the dominion of 
reaſon, or advancement of virtue, by ſtifling the vi- 


habits. ** The beabbfal ſpirit of thy grave "Tn 


mon Prayer 
PHEA'LTHFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to promote health; appearing in good health. 3 
HEA'ETHFULNESS;! 8. the ſtate of being 
2 or enjoying health. The quality of e 
or preſerving health. 

HEA'LTHY, Adv. a ſickneſsor pain, 
HEA'LTHINESS, Adj. the ſtate of enjoying 
health free from any:interval of ſickneſs. | 

HEALTHLESS, Adj. weak; lickly infirm. 

 HEA'LTHSOME, Adj. contributing tothe pre- 
ſervation of health. * No bealthſome air. SHAK. 

HEA'LTHY, _ ne mer _ — 
hale or r found, 73 . HEAP, 
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EA'P, 8. „Sax. ) any collection of things 
0 upon en A crowd, or multitude; 
a throng, A cluſter or number of perſons aſſembled 
together. The ſailors run in heaps.” DVD. 

To HEA'P, V. A. (heapian, Sax.) to throw to- 
ther, or upon one another. To heap up, to accu- 


mulate, pile up, or acquire abundantly, To add to | 
ſomething elle. | 


HEA'PER, S. one who piles, throws, or places 
ſeveral things upon each other, -.: 

HEA'PY, Adj. riſing or lying in heaps. + 

To HEAR, V. N. (byran, Sax.) to enjoy the 
faculty by which ſounds are diſtinguiſhed, To per- 
ceive a ſound, To liſten or hearken to. 
or informed of by words. Actively, to perceive by 
me ear. To hearken ; to give audience; to give a 
perſon permiſſion to ſpeak, and to attend or liſten to ' 
him when ſpeaking. To engage the attention, or 
to obtain what is requeſted. *©* They ſhall be heard 
for their much ſpeaking.” Matt. vi. 7. To obey. 
e] ſpake unto you, but you would not hear.“ Deut. 
i. 43. To try judiciouſſy. To bear a cauſe.” - 

HEA'RER, S. one who attends to any diſcourſe 
ſpoken by another: one who perceives what another 
ſpeaks, One who is informed of ſomething by 
words, which he does not ſe. EET 

HEA'RING, S. the ſenſe by which ſounds are 
perceived, Audience. A judicial trial. The reach 
of the ear, or the diſtance within which ſounds can 
be perceived. 7 | 

To BEA'RKEN, V. N. to liſten attentively, or 
pay a regard to what a perſon ſays, e 

HEARKENER, S. a liſtener, or one who at- 


To be told 


other. 3 ue HO | e 
HEA'RSAY, S. that which a perſon does not 
know for certain himſelf, but gathers ſrom rumour. 
or common fame. That which a perſon hears from 
another. | TE DET rin 


HEA'RSE, s. (pronounced herſe) a covered car- 


| ow} 
tends and pays a regard to what is ſpoken / by an- ] 


bodies are conveyed to the place of interment,” | | 
HEA'RT), S. (pronounced hart, heorte, Sax.) a 
muſculous ſubſtance fituated on the left ſide of an 


| riage hung with black cloth, &c. in which dead | 


animal, which by its alternate contraction and dila- |- 


tion keeps up the circulation of the blood, and is 
conſidered as the cauſe of vital heat or; motion. In 


popular and ſcripture language it is taken for the ſeat 
of courage or affection. Figuratively, the chief or 
principal part. The inner part of any thing, Per- 
ſon ; character; or one who is ſuppoſed to be full of 
good nature, affibility and kindneſs; a familiar ex- 

preſſion, Courage; or ſpirit, oppoſed to deſpair or | 


— 


dejeclion. The inward receſſes of the mind. The | 


mind, or conſcience, To loſe one's heart, is to be 
very much enamoured, or to fallſo. deeply in love, 
that reaſon cannot controul the affection. To rake to 


heart, is to be zealous, earneſt, ſolicitous, or grieved | 


about any thing. 7% find in the heart, is not to be 
„„ . | 


* 


entirely or much averſe. Life, For my heart, im- 
plies, if life were at ſtake; or notwithſtanding the 
moſt earneſt importunities. Could not get him 


for my heart to do it.“ SHAK. Sometimes it fiznifies, 
notwithſtanding a perſon exerts his ſtrength or talents 


to the utmoſt, - 


ee Profoundly ſkill'd in the black art 
As Engliſh Merlin for his heart.” Hudib. 


Heart is often uſed in compoſition for the mind. 


ſoul, or affection. } 
- HEA*RT-ACH, S. ſorrow ; pang ; anguiſh of 
mind. | | 25 

-HEA'RT-BREAK, S. exceſſive ſorrow. ** Bet- 
ter a little chiding than a great deal of heart-breat. 
SHAK, „ 

HEA“RT.- BREAK ING, Adj. overpowering with 
ſorrow. | P 

HEA'RT-BREAKING, S. exceſſive or over- 
powering grief. 

HEART-BURN, S. in medicine, a pain at the 
mouth of the ſtomach, cauſed either by an alcali, or 
acid prevailing in the ſtomach, : 

 HEA'RT-BURNED, Adj. uneaſy, or diſcon- 
tented. I never can ſee him but I ain heart-burned 
for an hour aſter.” Syar. 1 $35, | 

HEA'RT-BURNING, S. diſcontent ; grudge, 


or ſecret enmity- 


HEA'R T-EASE, S. tranquility ; quiet; a ſtate 
of mind undiſturbed by any paſſion. What infi- 
nite heart-eaſe moſt 123 neglect.“ SHAk. 

-. To HEA RTEN, V. A. to encourage, or ani- 
mate a perſon to an attempt. To rouſe from a ſtate 
of dejection; to comfort. To improve, and preſerve 
ground fertile, by manure. With richeſt dung 
to arten it. May, + 

HEART H, S. (hearth, Sax.) the ground of a 
chimney, or the pavement in a chimney on which a 


#4 fre is made or a grate ſtands. 
| - HEA'RTILY, Adj. — diligently ; ea- 
Lay 


gerlys wich avehemgat delice. : Largely, ** Drink 
eartily. i 1 „ 
HEA RTINESS, S. à warmth of affection free 
from hypocriſy, Vigour, diligence, or ſtrength, 
HEA*RT LESS, Adj. without courage or ſpirit ; 
without comfort. 27 5 ; 
HEA'RTLESSLY, Adj. without courage or 


-fpirit ; faint! 


HEA'RTLESSNESS, 9. want of courage or 
ſpirit. A ſtate of dejection. | 
_ HEA'RT-FELT', Adj. that which affects the 
mind; that which is internal; that which is ſin- 


cere. 


* What nothing earlthy gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſouls calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart- 
To 4 | felt joy.”. Porz. 
 HEA'RT-RENDING, Adj, rending the heart; 
killing with anguiſh, . . 
N HEART. 
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ſation we have when we are near the fire. 


olence or vehemence of paſſion. The height or moſt | 


quence,” ADDIs. 


| from its ſuppoſed virtue of breaking the ſtone in the 


Ing to the ſame ſuppolition, Figuratively, it ſigni- 
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HEA'RT-SICK, Adj. .(beort-ſroc, Sax.) under 
any pain, diſcontent, or anguiſh of mind. Mor- 
taily ill; proceeding from and diſcovering ſome dan- 
Mm hurt, © The breath of beart-fick groans.“ 

HAK. | +4 | Din 

HEA'RTS-EASE, S. a plant of the violet kind 


that blows all the ſummer, 


HEA'RT-STRINGS, 8. the tendons or nerves | 


ſuppoſed to brace the heart, Hence to affect the 
heart-ſirings is to give the moſt exquiſite pain to the 
budy or mind, Ang 
HEA'RT-STRUCK, Adj. driven to the heart, 
or fixed immoveably in the mind. Shocked with feat 
or diſmay, ** Adam, at the news, — Hcart-irucł.“ 
Par. Loſt. | 
HEA'RT-WEHOLE, Adj, without any bias on 
the affections, - 5 You have not ſeen me yet—and 
thereſore you are hcart-whole,” DRVYD. In good 
health; without impairment of the conſtitution. . 
HEA'R I-WOUNDING, Adj. affecting the 
mind with grief. A ſhriek heart-wounding.” 
Row E. | ”— 
HEA'RTY, Adj. (heorta, Sax.) ſincere; undiſ- 
ſembled ; warm or zealous, In full health; vigo- 


- Tous, ſtrong. 


HEA“ T, S. (pronounced beet, Heat, Sax.) the * | 
he 
cauſe of the ſenſation of heat or burning, cunſiſting 
in a very briſk agitation of the inſenſible parts of the 

object, which produces in us that ſenſation from 

whence we denominate the object hot. Hot weather. 
The ſtate of a thing which is put into a fire. The 

ſtate of a thing once hot. A courſe at a race, or 
the ſpace of ground which a horſe is to run without 
reſting. Gimerack won the firſt hear.” A red 
colour, or pimples ariſing from the warmth of wea- | 
ther, c. Heats in their faces.“ ADDis. Vi- 


** 


violent part of an action or battle. Faction, conteſt, 
or the rage of party. Warmth, ardour, applied 
either to the thoughts or elocution. Heats of elo- 


LG [AE 


To HEA'T, V. A. (beite, Il.) to make hot, or 
endue with a power of burning. To grow warm by 
fermentation; to ferment. To warm with. vehe- 
mence of paſſion or defire, To produce a ſenſation 


HEA'TH-COCK,:S. a. large fowl, which fre. 
quents heaths. „ l tir ane 
HEA“ THEN, 58. (hethen, Sax.) a pagan: who ' 
worſhips falſe gods, and is not acquainted either with 
the doctrines of the Old: Teſtament, or the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation. A Gentile, 4+ That I might preach 
him among the heathen.” Cal. i. 16. - 
HEA'THEN, Adj. belonging to thoſe nations 
that are ſtrangers to the uuity of the deity, or the 
doctrines of revelation, + _ 72 I 5 
HEA'THENISH, Adj. practiſing idolatry. Fi- 
guratively, wild; ſavage; rapacious; cruel. 
- HEA'THENISHLY, Adv. after the manner of 
a perion who is a ſtranger to the ſcriptures. _ 
HEA'T HENISM, S. (hethengeld, Sax.) the wor- 
ſhip of idols; or the religion of thoſe nations who 
were unacquainted with the ſcriptures, wy 
ToHEA'VE, V. A. (preter Heaved, formerly bevez 
pat. heaved) to lift up or taiſe from the 3 I's 


carry or. fling, uſed with away. To make a thing 


riſe or ſwell, To force out, or pronounce- with a 
riling or ſwelling of the breaſt, To exalt, or pre- 
fer. Neuterly, to pant or breathe with pain and 
frequent riſing and falling of the breaſt. To riſe 
with pain; to ſwell higher or larger. To be 
ſqueamiſh, or find a tendency to vomir. 

HEA'VE,.S.. a lift, or effort made upwards. A 
riſing of the breaſt. A ſtruggle to ciſe, Heave f 
fering, in ſcripture, an offering that was held or 
lifted up in the fight of the congregation, _ ; 
. HEA'VEN,S. (pronounced bheven with the « ſhort, 
of heafon, Sax.) the regions above; the ſcy. The 
habitation of bleſſed ſpirits and  aogels. © God. 
No heaven help him. |SHAKEge., In the plur 
ral, applied to the heathen gods. Figuratively, the 
greateſt degree or height. Elevation or ſublimity. 


of warmth by violent exerciſe. £54: 

HEA'TER, S. a piece of iron either caſt or 
forged, of a triangular form, which being made red 
hot in the fire is made uſe of, by being. placed in a 
box-iron, to ſmooth linen with. | 1 

HEA“ TH, S. (beth, Sax.) a ſhrub of a low ſta- 
ture and (mall leaves which are green all the year. 
In Latin, it is called erica, from «gw, Gr. to break, 


bladder; and perhaps its French name Zruyere is ow- 


fies a place overgrawn with the above plant, or co- 
yered with ſhrubs of any kind. 


or influence of heaven. : 


} ſpirit ; or inaptitude to motion or thought. Wer 
of 


%, for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend—the 
brighteſt beaten of compoittion !” SHAK. Uſed in 
compoſition for ſomething belonging to heaven or 
ſupetior.to the common products of humanity, ' The 
ancient Romans had a.kind of heaven in their the- 
ology, called Ely ſium or Elyſian fields, as the Maho- 
metans bave their paradiſe, which is very groſs, a- 


j greeable to the genius of their religion. 


% 


HEA'VENLY, Adj. (beefoniic, Sax.) reſembling 
heaven; elevated beyond the common productions 


of mankind; perfect in the higheſt degree. Inha- 


biting heaven. 1 * „ 892 
 HEA'VENLY, Adv. in a pious manner. In a 
manner reſembling that of heaven. By the ageacy 
.., HEA'VENWARD, Adv. toward heaven. 
HEA'VILY, Adv. with great weight. Figura- 
* grievouſſy; with great afflition, dejection or 


n hh ood i 04 AWE SAN 19.. OE 
+ HEA'VINESS|8. weight, or that quality which 


{ renders thing difficult to be lifted. Applied to the 


mind, dejetion, deptefiion, languor, dulneſs of 


at. 
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ſoiri rightlineſs, applied to compoſition. Op- 
— 11 or Nan} applicd to ſoil, | 

HEA'VY, Adj. (heafig, Sax.) not eaſily lifted, or 
thrown upwards ; weighing much or tending to the 
centre. Sorrowful, dejected, applied the mind. 
| Grievous or oppreſſive. Wanting briſkneſs, or dull, 
applied to the eyes. Weighed down, oppreſſed or 
drowſy ; joined with flzep. Wanting fire, ſpirit, or 
the or-aments of compoſition, applied to ſtile, Te- 
dious, or-oppreſling like a burthen, applied to time. 
« The hours hang heavy.” Loaden or burthened. 
Cauſing a ſenſation of weight and not eaſily digeſted, 
applied to food. Such as retain the oil or fat, are 
moſt heavy to the ſtomach.“ AR BZUTH. Rich or 
fertile, applied to ſoil. Heavy lands“ 

HEBDO'MADAL, HEBDO'MADORY, Adj. 
(from hebdomas, Lat.) weekly; conſiſting. of ſeven 
days. As for hebdomadal periods,” BROWN. Scl- 
dom uſed. 53 0 y * 

HE'BE, S. in Pagan worſhip, the goddeſs of 


youth, was, according to Homer, the daughter of 


Jupiter and Juno, but moſt writers give the following 
account of her birth. Juno being invited to an en- 
tertainment by Apollo, eat very eagerly of ſome wild 
Jettuces, upon which ſhe conceived and brought 


forth this goddeſs, Jupiter was ſo pleaſed with her 
beauty, that he made her his cupbearer, in the diſ- 
charge of which office ſhe always appeared crowned | 


with flowers; but unluekily at a feſtival of the gods 
in Ethiopia, ſhe ſlipt her foot, and g t fo inèecent a 


fall, that Jupiter was obliged to diſcharge her from 


her poſt, To repair this diſgrace; ſhe was married 

to Hercules, after his being advanced to the ſkies, 

and their nuptials were celebrated with all the pomp 
belonging to a celeſtial wedding. This goddeſs was 
held in high veneration among the Sicyonians, who 
erected a temple to her by the name of Dia, ſhe had 

another in Corinth, and the Athenians conſecrated 

an altar in common to her and Hercules, Mytho- 
logiſts make Hebe ſignify that mild temperature of 
the air, which awakens to life the trees, plants, and 
flowers, and clothes the earth in vegetable beauty; 

but when ſhe ſlips and falls, that is, when the flowers 

fade, and the autumnal leaves drop, Ganymede, or 
the winter takes her place. 

To HE “BETA TE, V. A. ¶Bebitatus, Lat.) to dull; 
to blunt; to ſtupiſy; tomake dim. The eye, if 
wy Harvey, | . 

 HE'BETUDE, S. (hebetuds, Lat.) dullneſs; 
bluntneſs; ohtuſenefſs; want of diſcernment, or ſa- 

gacity, applied to the mind. 14 
a method of 


HE'BRAISM, S. (hebraiſme, Fr.) 
expreſſion, or a phraſe borrowed from and peculiar to 
the Hebrew. | e 

HEBRA'IST, HEBRTCIAN, 8. a perſon ſkil- 
led in Hebrew,  *© The beſt Hebricians.” RALEIGH. 

HE'CATOMB, S. (are, a hundred, and Ges, 
2 an ox) a ſacrifice conſiſting of an hundred 
cat le. OR | 


| 


1 


HE'CTIC, HE'CTICAL, Adj. {befigue, Fr · 
e, Gr.) habitual ; conſtitutional. In medicine, 
Joined to the word fever, it ſignifies a ſlow and con- 
tinual one, ending in a conſumption, and oppoſed to 
ſuch as ariſe from a plethora, becauſe attended with 
a too lax ſtate of the excretory paſſages, and generally 
thoſe of theſkin, Troubled with a diftempered heat, 
«© No het ſtudent,” TavyLor, | 

HE'CTIC, S. in medicine, a flow, habitual fever, 
ſeated in the ſolids, and by a mild and remitting heat 
conſuming the juices, inducing a conſumption, and 
impairing the ſtrength. | 

HE'CTOR, S. (from Hector, the Trojan hero, 
whoſe character, as given us by Homer, ſeems rather 
to convey an idea of a bold and truly courageous 
warrior, a dutiful ſon, an affectionate huſband; a 
tender parent, and a fincere lever of his country) a 
bulty ; a bluſtering, noiſy and turbulent perſon, 

To HE'CTOR, V. A. to threaten; to treat with 
inſolence, or endeavdur to gain an end by noiſineſs 
and obſtinacy. Neuterly, to play the bully. To 
behave in a turbulent, inſolent, noiſy, and obſtinate 
manner, 5 8 

HE DGE, S. (hegge, Sax.) a fence of trees or 
buſhes made round any ground to defend it from en- 
croachments, or between the different parts of a gar- 
den, &c. A quickſet hedge, is that which is formed 
of prickly buſhes or trees which take root and grow. 
When. prefixed to any word it denotes ſomething 
mean, vile and contemptible, ** Corrector of a 
hedge-preſs.” SWIFT, I. 

To HE'DGE, V. A. to incloſe with a fence of 
trees or buſhes. | To hedge up, to obſtruct or ſtop up 
a paſſage. To hedge in, to defend or incloſe as it 
were with a fence to prevent attacks; to ſhut up as 
in an incloſure; to force in with difficulty ; to make 


way into a place alieady full, by that way which re- 


quires leaſt room, Neuterly, to ſhift; to conceal or 
hide as in a hedge, Am fain to ſhuffle, to hedge 
and to lurch.“ SHAk. 

HE“ DGE HOGy S. (fo called from its ſhape, or 
ſnout, which reſembles that of a hog, and from the 
briſtles Which ſurround it, as it were with a hedge) 
in natural hiſtory, a four-footed animal, having its 
backſide and flanks ſet with ſtrong and ſharp prickles, 
which, by the help of a-muſcle, can contract itſelf 
into a globular figure, and withdraw its whole under 
part, head, belly, and legs within its thicket of 
prickles. 8 

HE'DGE-PIG, S. a young h:dge-hog. “ The 
hedge-pig whine,”” SHAKE. 

HE'DGE ROW, S. ſeveral trees planted 'in a. 
line for an incloſure. | | 

HE'DGING-BILL, S. a kind of axe, adze, or 
hatchet with which hedges are cut, 

HE'DGER, S. one who makes or repairs hedges. 

To HE'ED, V. A. (hedan, Sax.) to mind; to 
take notice of; to view with care or attention. : 

HE'ED, S. care; earneſt application of the mind. 

Caution; 
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Caution; notice; care to avoid; regard or reſpect- 
ſul notice, uſed with give or take, Seriouſneſs : 
ſuberneſs, * A bred was in his countenance.” 
SHAK. | | | 

HE'EDFUL, Adj. cautious, or careſul of the 
immediate effects or conſequence of an action. At- 
tentire, or ca: eful in taking notice or obſerving. 

 HEE'DFULLY, Adv. in an attentive or cau- 
tious manner; in ſuch a manner as to give a pro- 
per 1 to what a perſon ſays, and to act accor- 
dingly. => 
IEEDFULNESS, S. caution; attentive no- 
tice, oppoſed to thoughtleſſneſs, giddineſs, raſhneſs 
or neglect. 

HE'EDLESS, Adj. negligent, inattentive, or not 
taking notice, _ 5 
HE'EDLESSLY, Adv. in an inattentive or care- 


leſs manner, Without thought, or giddily. 
[E'EDLESSNESS, S. careleſlueſsz a ſtate of 


mind whercin a perſon neither takes notice of what 


he ſees, regards what he hears, nor minds the con- 
ſequences either of his actions or raſhneſs. 
HE'EL, S. (hele, Sax.) the hinder part of the 
ſoot. F eee the whole foot of animals. A 
fountain running from his heel.” Guard. Any thing 
which covers, or is ſhaped like a heel; hence it is ap- 
plied to the back part of a ſtocking, and has given 
riſe to the phraſe zo be out of my beet i. e. to be ver 
much impaired, or in a declining condition. A 
good man's fortune may grow out at heels.” SHAK. 
To be at the beels, is to purſue cloſely. To lay by the 


Heels, is to fetter, ſhackle, or impriſon. In ſerip- 


ture, to lift up the heel againſt a perſon, implies to 
inſult, or attack a perſon with violence, Pſalm 
xli. . DDD | 

To HE'EL, V. N. to lean on one ſide, applied to 
a ſhip. | 

HE'EL-PIECE, S. a lift of one or more pieces 
of leather, cork, or wood fixed on the bottom of the 
hind part of a ſhoe. A piece of Jeather, &c. ſowed 
on a ſhoe to repair what is worn away. 


| 


4 


To HE'EL-PIECE, V. A. to ſow, or faſten a 


piece of Jeather on a ſhoe heel. 

HE'FT, S. (from heave; hef, Il.) a keck, or a 
violent effort made to diſcharge ſomething nauſeous 
from the ſtomach. The handle of a knife, &c. of 
beft, Sax. Both blade and beft.” WALLER. 

HEGUVURA, 8. (um, Arab. flight, now applied 
by the Arabs to ſignify a voluntary exile or flight to 
—— perſecution, of n, Arab. to fly, or run away 
from one's friends, relations and country) in chrono- 
logy, a celebrated epocha from whence the Mahom- 


metans compute their time; which took its origin 
from Mahomet's flight from Mecca on the evening 


of the 15th or 16th of July, 622, in the reign of 
Heraclius, being driven from thence by the magiſ- 


trates, for fear his impoſture ſhould occaſion ſedition. 


As the years of the hegira conſiſt of only 354 days, 


they are reduced to the Julian calendar, by multi- 


| plying the year of the hegira by 354, dividing the 
Produd by * lubſtracting the Root os, 8 or 
as many times as there are 4 years in the quotient, 
and adding 622 to the remainder, - © 158 
HEI “FER, S. (pronounced her, beabſore, Sax.) 
a young maiden cow, ſomewhat larger than a calf. 
HEI'GH-HO, Interj. a word uſed to expreſs 
flight languor and uneaſineſs; and ſometimes applied 
to ſignify a joyful exultation. ** Heigh-hbo for the 
honour of Old England.” Dar. | 
HEIGHT, S. 8 need bite, Baut, Fr. aim, 
Lat.) diſtance or ſpace above ground. Space mea- 
ſured upwards. In geography, the degree of latitude, 
A ſummit; aſcent or eminence. Elevation, rank, 
or dignity above others. The utmoſt degree, per. 
ſection, or exertion. 1 
To HE'GHTEN, V. A. to raiſe above ground 
or on high. To prefer or raiſe to a higher poſt... * To 
improve or raiſe, to a higher degree of perfection. 
To aggravate, or increaſe any bad quality. To 
adorn, or make more beautiful or ſplendid by orna- 
ments. | = 5 
HEV NOUS, Adj. (pronounced haineus, from hai. 
neux, Fr.) wicked in a high degree. Atrocious; 
ſhameful ; odious. „„ | 
— HE'NOUSLY, Adv. in a very wicked, or atro- 
cious manner. BETTY» rH 


HEI'/NOUSNESS, S. the quality which makes 


an action exceedingly wicked. 


HE'IR, S. (beire, old Fr. heres, Lat.) in civil 
law, one who ſucceeds to the whole eſtate of another, 
aſter his death, whether by right of blood or teſta- 
ment. In common law, one who ſucceeds, by right 
of blood, to any man's lands, or tenements in tee, 
An heir ent is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo 
ſettled that it cannot be altered without altering the 
laws of ſucceſſion. Heir preſumptive, is the neareſt 
reiation to the preſent ſucceſſor, who without the 
particular will of the teſtator, cannot be ſet aſide. 

To HE'IR, V. A. to inherit, or poſſeſs by right 
of inheritance. ** One only daughter heir'd the 
royal ſtate.” DVD. Not uſed in proſe. h 

HE'IRESS,S. a female who ſucceeds to the eſtate 
of another, either by will or by blood. | 
_ HE'IRLESS, Adj. witheut children to ſucceed to 
an inhecitance. e 33: A IEG + 

HE'IRSHIP, S. the ſtate, condition, or privilege 
of an heir. : 2 21 3 

HE'IRLO OM, S. any furniture or moveable de- 
ereed to deſcend by inheritance, and therefore inſo- 
parable from the freehold. | ; 

HELD, pret. and part. paſſ. of Holo. 

HELVACAL, Adj. (heliaque, Fr.) hid by, or ap- 
. pearing by coming out of, the luſtre of the fun. Heliace! 
riſing, in aſtronomy, is applied to a ſtar, which after 
being hid by the ſun's rays, riſes before it, and by 


that means becomes viſible. Heliacal ſetting, is ap- 


plied to a ſtar, which approaches ſo near to the fun 
as to be hid by its rays. 5 
; HELIVA- 
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xl ACALL v, Adv. in aſtronomy, in ſuch a 
manner as to emerge fro | beco 
Viſible, of in Caen as to approach fo near the 
ſun as to be hid by its ſplendor. e. 
or twiſting like a cork-fcrew, xc. 


. 


pollonian | 
of a ciicle, and is a line paſſing through the extre- 
mities of the ordinates. | 


HELIOCE'N'F RIG; - Adj. (heliocentrique, F r.) 


in its centre. 0257s ©. 7 f Y 
HE'LIOSCOPE, S. (Fr. of nue, and ne, Gr.) 
a kind of teleſcope fitted for looking at the body of 
the ſun without hurting the eyes. 
HE'LIOTROPE, 8. (Fr. A iciropium, Lat.) a 
plant which is ſuppoſcd to turn 

to the quarter in which the ſon 
ſun- flower. k {14.88 


to the rhomb line, becauſe on the globe it winds ſpi- 
rally, round the pole, advancing continually: nearer 
and nearer towards, without terininating init. 


which reſembles a chik- ſereõwꝓm. e! 
HE'LL, S. (halle, Sax.) the place wherein the devil 


or inhabitants of hell. A place of inconceivable 
miſery, In ſeripture, the original word is ſcheol, and 
2 ſometimes the grave or ſtate of the dead ; 
for though it is tranſl ated grave in Gen! xxxvii. 35. 


Pal. XVi. 10. which the context ſhows muſt} be ua 


ſenſe, it is that we underſtand the word bel, in the 
apoſtles creed ; but not according to the vulgar no- 
tion of a place of enaleſs torme nts, or a place where 


be confeſſed that ſcheol, is ſometimes uſed? in the laſt 


policy of the devil and his inſtruments, alluding to 
the Eaſtern cuſtom of keeping courts of juſtice in 
the gates of cities. The ſorrow and pains of hell, Pal. 
xvüi. 5. is an Hebrew phraſe for exceſſive pain and 
ſorrow, or ſuch a degree as threatens a perſon's life. 
Hell, in compoſition, implies ſomething extremely 

wicked, or malicious, belonging to the devil, or the 
place where he is ſuppoſed to be confined in tortures ; 
and is uſed more by old authors than modern ones. 
_ HE'LL-HOUND, S.. (of hoelle-bund, Sax.) the 
fabled dog which guards the infernal regions, Figu- 
ratively, an agent or emiſſary of the devil. ' , 

HE'LLEBORE, 8. <(belleborus, Lat.) a plant of 
which there are two ſorts, 
34 


m the ſun's rays and become 


HELIC'OID; S. (from , and wry Gr.) in ma- 
thematics, applied to a parabola or cutve, a:ifing || 
from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Ap- |, 
parabolas being bent round the periphery. 


in aſtronomy, applied to the place of a planet, as it 
would appear to us from the ſun, if the eye were fixed N 


ſo as to be oppoſite: 


HE'LISPHERICAL, Adj. in navigation, applied 
HE'LIX, 'S. (ais, Gr.) a ſpiral line, or that ü 
II head worn formerly in battle. 


and wicked ſouls are confined. The wicked ſpirits, 


* 


and xlii. 38. yet the ſame word is tranſlated h, 
derſtood of the grave, or ſtate of the dead. In this 


the devil and wicked ſpirits. reſide. { It muſt however: 


ſenſe; as in P/al. ix. 17. and Prov; xv. ITI. The® 
gates of bell.“ Matt. xvi. 18. implies the power and 


which there are ſix ſpecies, and the other called the 
white. 91 * . S | - 
H' LLENISM, S. (e, Gr.) an idiom, 
phraſe, or manner of expreſſion peculiar to the 


Greek. — 5 N 
FHE'LLIS H, Adj. — 4 Sax ) having the qua- 
lities of hell, or the devil. Exceſſively wicked or 
malicious. Sent from hell. 2-5 
HE'LLISHLY, Adv. in a very. wicked or mali- 
cious manner, Wickedly: or like the devil. 
HELM, S. (helm, Sax.) a covering formerly worn 
in war to protect and defend the head. With 
'plumed helm. DRVYo. That part of a coat of arms 
which: bears the creſt. The upper part, or head of 
a tetort, in chemiſtry. The rudder, or board by 
which the courſe of a veſſel is directed or altered. 
Figuratively, one who adminiſters the affairs of a 
kingdom. You ſlander the he/ms o'th' ſtate.” 
;SHAK, | A-poſt in the adminiltratien ; or the ſta- 
tion of Khoſe who. conduct the affairs of a govern» 
ment. [271 47 . 1 
To HE'LM, V. A. to move the helm, in order 
to guide or alter the courſe of a veſſel. Figuratively, 
to guide or condust. The buſineſs he hath 
:belmed.” SHAKE. | 

' . HE'LMED, Adj. wearing a helmet, or head- 


piece. The helmed cherubim.” Par. Loft. 


HE'LMET, 8. (helmet, Belg.) a covering for the 


To HE'LP, V. A. (preter helped, formerly help, 
which is yet uſed in country places ; particip. helped} 
to affiſt a perſon in order to enable him to pertorm 
any thing; it includes the idea of weakneſs in the 
perſon helped. To help up, to enable a perſon to 
raiſe himſelf from the ground, who could not rite 
nba aſſi ſtanee. To deliver fiom pain or ſick- 
vn Jo forbear, avoid, or refrain from; followed 

y a-participle of the preſent tenſe. I cannot help 
remarking.” Pops. To help to, to put a perſon in a 
way of finding, or to reftore to a perſon what he had 
Joſt ; to carve, or hand meat to a perſon at table. 
Neuterly, to contribute; to ſupply a defect, followed 
by out. „ Actors ſhould help out where the muſes 
. RYMER. | 
' HE'LP, 8. (help, Brit.) aſſiſtance or aid in weak- 
nefs. Support in neceſſity; relief in diftreſs, or 
ſupply in neceſſity. That which forwards or pro- 
motes. The perſon or thing which aſſiſts. A re- 
medy ; followed by for. There is no help for it.” 
Hor DER. | ; 7 | | 
_ HE'LPER, S. one who enables a perſon to per- 
form any thing by lending his aſſiſtance. One that 
adminiſters, or ſupplies with, a remedy. A ſuper- 


numerary ſervant, employed only occaſionally. {ne 


who ſupplies with any thing wanted. | 
HELPFUL, Adj. uſeful ; that which ſupplies any 

defect either in bodily ſtrength or underſtanding, 

W holeſome, or ſalutary. Draw Lelpful medicines 


9 the black, of 


of poiſon.” RAL. Promoting or advancing anv end. 
3 HE“LP- 
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Uk LPLESS, 85 wanting power to-ſuccour ones 
| ſelf, Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. Not to be re- 
medied, or altered for the better. Void, or deficient. 
% Helpleſs of all that wants require.” Davp. 
HE'LPLESSLY, Adv. without ſuccour, or 
_ to ſupport one's (elf. 


'LPLESSNESS, S. want of Geog to ſuc-'| 


cour one's ſelf. 


- WELST ONE, 8. a-populous' ntayor-town of 


Cornwall, ſending two members to parliament. Here 
ſeveral tin-ſhips are laden; and it has che privil 


of coĩning the tin. It is built i in the form of a cro % 
vetth a ſti eam of: water running through each of the 
tour! ſtreets, chat. meet at a large market-place. 


Here is 4 guildhall and a handfome church. Its: | 
market is on Saturdays, and it bas ſeven fairs, vis. 
on the Saturday before Midlent Sunday, Saturday 


before Palm- Sunday, Whit Monday, July 20, Sept. 


9, Nov. 8, and the ſecond Saturday before Chriſt | 
— for horſes, oxen; ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
It lies 12 miles from F almouth, and 294 from Lo- 


don 
| HE'LTER-SKELTER, * Py in a conſoſed 
manner; in a burrys” Without any order or en he” 


larit 
"HE LVE, S. (belfe, Sax.) the bandle of an axe. 
« "The head Mlippech from the baive.”” Dent. ix. 5. 

+ HE'M, S. (bem, Sax.) the edge of a gatment 
doubled and ſewed to keep it from untavelling. The 
noiſe made by a ſudden effort or. expiration of the 
breath. 

HE'M, Interj. (Lat.) a word uſed to exprefs an 
indirect diſlike or aſtoniſhment at 8 related. 

To HE M, V. A. to cloſe the edge of 


it from unravelling. Figuratively, to ſew any thing 
on the ede Sick of cloth; & e. Elan d with — 
fringe.” To hem in, to incloſe, con 
ſurround on an des. Neuterly, to make a noiſe by 
a violent fetching or expulſion of breath, from bem-+ 
men, Belg. 

HE'MICRANY, S. (wave, and gan Gr.) in 
medicine, à pain which affects only one half of the 
head at a time. 


HE MIPLEG V. S. (of uu, and aue, Gr. Yin 


medicine, a palſy or nervous diſorder which ſeizes 


one ſide at a time. 
HE MISPHERE,S. (Fr. of "or, Gr. half, and 


„Gr. a globe) one half of the globe, when 


cut through the centre in the plane of one of its great 


circles. 
HEMISPHE'RIC, HEMISPHERICAL, Adj. 


half round, containing half a globe. 


.HE'MISTICK, S. (bemiftiche, Fr. awrixer, Gr.) | 


' half a verſe, 

HE'MLOC, S. (hemleac) in botany, a plant ſome- 
times uſed in medicine, and in fattening hogs, but 
reckoned by the ancients a deadly — 
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- HEMOR'RHAGE, HEMO'RHAGY, — * 
gayia, Gr.) a violent flux or flowing of. bloed.. 

HE'MORRHOIDS, 8. (bemerrheid, Er. Fr. ., | 
ze” oy ary) the DIAL Ad. F 5 
| 'MORRHODIAL, Ad r belong 
Pa, EM ; feated in the 8 » F he to 
HE MP, S. (henep, Sax.) 2 plant, of the bark of 
which cordage and cloth is made, and of. ” yy an 
oil uſed in medicine. 

HE “MP. AGRIMONY, S. a plant which. grow 
wild by ditches. 

HE'MPEN, S. conſiſting or made of h | 

 HE'N,' 8. (hana; Goth. ben, hen, Sax.) the "0 
of the common houſe cock; joined to words to expteſa 
the female of ſuch birds or fowls, which have bur 
one word for both ſexes ; a ben-ſparrow. ©«« Whilſt 
we hen-bird is covering.” ApDis. 

' HEN-HEAR'TED, Adi. Aly frighteaed; timo- 
bons; cowardly, like a hen. 

- HEN-PE'CKED, Adj. figuratively, ſubje& o o- 
eg. A0 Gs F. 5. a plac 

8 „8. a place where reſt, 
 HENSANE, S. (banbene, Fr.) —_—_ 


HE/NCE, Adv. and Interj. (heonon, Sax.) at diſ. 


Y wp 


[| 'tance from any ſpot, applied to place; therefore ow 


(hence, is a vicious: expreſſion, which has crept into 
uſe oven among good authors, as the primary ſenſe of 
the word hence was forgotten. From any particular 
inſtant. or period, applied to time. For this reaſon ; 
from: this cauſe ; from this ſource. - 4 Hepce may de ; 
deduced the force of exerciſe,” ARBUTH.' At the 
beginning of a ſeatence, it is uſed av an interjection, 
expreſling ſudden paſſion and diſdain, bidding a per- 
2 quit the place, or leave off an action. Hinte 
th your little ones. ux. 8 
HENCEFO RTE, Adj. — Yom 
this time forward. * 
HENCE FORWARD, Adv. ( 
Sax.) from this time; to all ſuturity. 
HE'/NLEY, S. an ancient town of Oxfordſhire, 
ſeated on the river Thames, over which it has a hand- 
ſome wooden bridge. It ſends great "— of 


malt and other corn to London by barges. . . 


prong nt » founded — by king 
and a blue - coat ſchool by the lad Elizab, — | 
for teaching and clothing poor children, and —— 
them out apprentices. It has a market on W 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays, and four fairs, vis. 
on March 7, chiefly for horſes; on Holy-Thurſda = 
for ſheep; Thuriday after Trinity Sunday, for 
horſes; and Thurſday ſe'nnight before October 10, 
for cheeſe and horſes. It is 22 miles from 5 
and 36 from London. 
HENRY I. king of England, and duke of 2 
mandy, ſurnamed Beauclerc, on accountiof his great 
learning, was the ſon of William the Conqueror, 
and the en brother ak Wilm wor and 
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dobert. engaging perſon and addseth, his'cou- and che young princes his ſons, being joined dy 
= —— and uence, have been highly feveral of iv nobility, and aſſiſted by the kings of 
celebrated. Robert being in Paleſtine when William | France and Scotland, raiſed a great rebellion. King 
Rufus was killed, in 1100, Henry — — Henry however took the king of Scotland priſoner, 
his abſence, and caufed himſelf to be crowned king | and afterwards not only. reſtored the young princes 


on Auguſt 5, 1100 but Robert, at 
dis return, was acknowledged duke of Normandy, 
and landed at Portſmouth to make good his right to 
the crown of England. However, Henry came to 
an agreement with him, by conſenting to pay him an 
annual tribute of three thouſand marks. This tri- 
bute however being but il} paid, they rekindled the 
war a ſhort time after; when — landed in Nor- 
mandy, rendered himſelf maſter of that duchy, aſter 
the battle of Tinchebray, fought on the 27th of 
September, 1106, in which Robert was defeated, 
and taken priſoner. After which, 1 had the 
cruelty to cauſe his eyes to be put out, and confined 
him twenty years in Cardiffe-caftle, in Glamorgan- 
ſhire. He died the iſt of December, 1135, aged 
ſixty-eight, leaving his crown to Maud, or Matilda, 
his daughter, but was ſucceeded by Stephen his nephew. 
HENRY II. king of England, ſon of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, and the empreſs Maud, or Matilda, 
the daughter of Henry I. ſucceeded Stephen, the 20th 
of December, 1154, in the twenty-third year of 
his age. As the ſon of Geoffrey Plantagenet, he in- 
herited the French provinces of Anjou, Tourain, 
and Maine, and afterwards by his marriage with 
Eleanor, obtained Poitou, 'Saintogne, Guienne, and 
Gaſcony. In his perſon the Norman and Saxon 
blood were united, and in him the race of the 
— which ended with Richard III. In 
1172 Henry ſailed with a numerous fleet to Ireland, 
and landing at Waterford, all the Iriſh princes vo- 
luntarily ſwore allegiance to him, fo that he became 
maſter of that kingdom without bloodſhed, and di- 
vided great part of the country among the Engliſh 
nobles, &c. who attended him in this expedition, 
and from them ſprung ſome of the principal families 
now in Ireland. The king had for ſome years be- 
fore met with continual diſturbance, from the arro- 
gance of Thomas'Becket, whom he had raiſed: from 
a mean ftation to the ſee of Canterbury; but at laſt 
four knights, thinking to pleaſe his majeſty, murdered? 
the inſolent prelate; But what is more extraordinary, 
the pope's legate prevailed on the king to do penance, 
by going barefoot: three miles to Becket's ſhrine; and 
to be ſcourged there by the Auguſtine” monks, 


of England, 


who gave him fourſcare laſhes on his naked back. 


Henry was brave, learned, nt, polite, generous, 
and of a mild diſpoſition; but theſe virtues could 
not ſecure him from ſuffeting the greateſt vexations, 

even in his own family, Luſt was his predominant 

, Paffion, and Eleanor his queen being jealous of 
| Roſamond, the lord Clifford's daughter, who was 
. he kept at Woodſtock, in a 
built to ſecure her from the queen's rage; 


his miftreſs, and whom 
labyrinth, 


to favour, but pardoned all the revolters; however, 
he obliged” the king of Scotland te pay him homage 
| for his kingdom. Henry was ſo mortified at the 
diſobedience of his ſons, that through grief he fell 
 fick at Chinon, in Touraine, and perceiving his end 
| draw near, gave orders for his being carried into the 
church, where he expired before the altar, on the 
| Gth of July, 1189, in the fifty-ſeventh year of his 
age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign. After which 
he was ſtripped by his ungrateful attendants, and left 
naked in the church; but was afterwards interred 
at Fontevraud, in Anjou. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Richard I. 2 

_ HENRY III. king of England, commonly Henry 
of Wincheſter, from his being born in that city, 
was born Oct. 1, 1207, and ſucceeded his father 
king John, the 28th of OR. 1219, when but twelve 
years of age. Lewis, the dauphin of France, after- 
wards king Lewis VIII. who was called in by the 
barons againſt king John, was then in England, 
but having received a large ſum of money returned 
to France, When Henry was of age, he began with 
exaQting large fums of money, and annulliug the 
two ſacred charters granted by his father. He 
landed in Brittany with a numerous army, in order 
to recover the Britiſh dominions in France; but 
ſpending his time in diverſions, ſhamefully returned, 
after having ſpent all his treaſures : afterwards te- 
newing the war, he loſt all Poictou, and then con- 
cluded a peace with Lewis for five years, to purchaſe 
which, Henry agreed to pay him five thouſand pounds 
annually. "The king, who paid no regard to the 
conſtitution of England, met with many mortifica- 
tions from his parliament and people, who at length 
obliged him to renew the two charters; which was 
done in Weſtminſter-hall, in the following manner, 
viz. the peers being aſſembled in the prefence of the 
king, each holding a lighted taper, the archbiſho 
of Canterbury denounced a terrible curſe again 
thoſe who ſhould violate the laws, or alter the con- 
ſtitutions of the kingdom; then the charters were 
read aloud, and confirmed by the king, who all this 
time kept his hand upon his breaſt ; after wbich 
every one threw his taper on the ground to raiſe a 
great ſmoke, and wiſhed that thoſe who violated 
the charters might ſmoke in hell. After which, 
the parliament granted him a ſubſidy for ſuppreſſ- 
ing an inſurrection in Guienne. He ſoon re- 
duced that province, and returned to England, 
where he renewed his exactions. In ſhort, the a 
ple being ſtill oppreſſed, and the barons finding that 
Henry could not be bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
undertobk to reform the government; accordingly 
' commiſſioners were choſen by the king and the barons, 
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have found means to diſpatch her by poiſon; 
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At laſt they came to an open war, when a deciſive, þ ed directly thither with ſourteen thouſand chaice 
battle was fought near Lewes, in Suſſex, in which | troops, ' headed by himſelf, the prince of Wales, nad“, 
the king's army was defeated, and himſelf, prince | the: earl of March; and on the 22d of July, at a 
Edward, and the king of the Romans taken priſoners; | place afterwards called Battle field, the king ob- 
but afterwards the earls of Beiceſter and Glouceſter | tained ſo-comp!ete a victory, that about ten thouſandt 
quartelling, the latter joined prince Edward, who | of the rebels were killed, among whom was the brave” 

bad eſcaped from his keepers, and uniting” their | Hotſpur, who fell by the bands of the prince of: 
forces, marched againſt the carl of Leiceſter, whom | Wales, In 1405; another conſpiraey was raiſed, at 
they defeated and flew; the king was then ſet at | the head of which was the archbiſhop of York, the: 
liberty; but peace was not reſtored till ſome time | carl of Northumberland, Thomas Mowbray. earl; 
after ; when prince Edward engaged in a cruſade, | marſhal, and other noblemen, who aſſembled a large 
and went to the Holy Land. Henry died at London, | body of troops at York, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
on the 20th of November, 1272, aged ſix ty-five, | declaring the king a traitor, and that they were re- 
in the fifty-ſixth year of his reign, and was butied || folved to place Mortimer, the lawful heir, on the 
in Weſtminſter abbey. He was ſucceeded by his Þ throne, | But this rebellion was ſoon ſuppreſſed by 
ſon Edward Longſhanks. FE 8 : the policy of Ralph Nevill, earl of Weſtmoreland. 

HENRY IV. king of England was born in 1367, | Henry died in the Jeruſalem-chamber at Weſtmin- 

and proclaimed king aſter the depoſition of Richard | ſter on the 20th of March, 1413, in the 40th year 
II. on the goth of December, 1399. He was the | 


cf his age, and the fourteenth of his "_ and was 
ſon of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, third ſon of Ed- I interred at the cathedral at Canterbury. He was ſue · 
ward III. He had not a juſt claim to the crown, wry 


; ceeded on the throne by his ſon Henry - 
which of right belonged to Edmund of Mort.mer, F HENRY V. the eldeſt fon of king Henry IV.“ 
earl of March, then duke of Vork, the deſcendant | was born in a 588, and ſucceeded his father in 1413. 
of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the ſecond ſon of | Though wild and unruly in bis youth, he no ſooner: 
Edward III. which occaſioned the wars between the | obtained the crown, than he proved hienſelf a wiſe 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, under the device of | and a warlike prince, He choſe a council of ſtate 
the white roſe and red. The next year, the dukes. | compoſed of men of diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, and com- 
of Exeter, Surry, and Albematle, the earls of Sa- 


| manded thoſe who had been the companions of his 
liſbury and Glouceſter, the biſhop of Carliſle, and | irregularities, either to change their manners, or 
fir Thomas Blount, the friends of Richard, formed | never to approach his perſon. | He revived the Eng - 
. a conſpiracy, in order to aſſaſſinate Henry, and re- | liſh title to the crown of France, and in 1415 em- 
ſore Richard to the throne : but being diſcovered, | barked his army, amounting to fifteen thouſand men, 
and their whole ſcheme fruſtrated, they aſſembled an | and having landed at Havre de Grace, laid ſiege to 
army of forty-thouſand men, and ſet up Maudlin, J Hurfleur, which ſurrendered in five weeks. $ 
a prieſt, whoſe perſon reſembled Richard, to pretend | after, the French king having aſſembled an army ſix_ 
that he was Richard himſelf; but in this they alſo | times as numerous as that of Henry's, challenged. 
failed, moſt of the leaders were taken and beheaded; J him to fight, and Henry conſented, though the 
Maudlin was hanged at London, and this conſpiracy | French army conſiſted of one hundred and fifty thou- 
haſtened the death of Richard, who was ſoon after | ſand men, and the Engliſh were reduced by iickneſs . 
baſely murdered at Pontefract, In 1402, Henry | to nine thouſand, The French therefore made t- 
caufed Roger Clarendon, the natural ſon of Edward | joicings in their camp as if the Engliſh were already 
the Black Prince, and ſeveral others, to be put to | defeated, and even ſent to Henry to know what he 
death, for maintaining that Richard was alive. The | would give for his ranſom ; to which he replied,” 
ſame year he married Joanna of Navarre, widow of | a few hours would ſhew.whoſe care it would: beto 
the duke of Brittany. About this time the Scots | make that proviſion.” The Engliſh, though fa- 
invaded England, under the earl of Douglas, but | tigued with their march, ſick of a flux, and almoſt 
were defeated at Halidown-bill, by the earls of | ſtarved for want of food, were inſpired by the exam - 
Northuniberland, and his fon Henry Hotſpur, with J ple of their brave king, and reſolved to:conquer'or- 
the loſs of above ten thouſand men; and in this | die. On the 25th of October, 1415; the king being 
victory ſeveral carls, and many other perſons of con- | encamped near Agincourt, drew: up. his nail armỹ 
ſequence were made priſoners; but che king ordering into two lines, the firſt ommanded by the duke of: 
Northumberland to deliver up the priſoners into his | York, and the ſecond by himſelf; be diſpoſed his 
hands, the earl was ſo exaſperated, that he, with | few men to ſuch advantage, and bchaved with ſuch 
Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, his ſon, and other | extraordinary conduct and courage, that he gained a 
lords, agreed to crown Edward Mortimer, earl of complete victory, after having been ſeveral times 
March, whom Glendowr kept priſoner in Wales, | knocked down, aud in the moſt: imminent danger of 
The rebel army were encamped near Shrewſbury, | loſing bis life. The Engliſh killed upwards of ten 
headed by Henry Hotſpur, the carls of Worceſter, thouſand men, and took more priſoners than they had 
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men in the army. The loſs of the Engliſh was only | 


our hundred men. In 1417 the king, to enable 
himſelf to carry on the war, pledged his crown for 
one hundred thouſand marks, and part of his jewels 
for ten thouſand pounds, then landing at Beville, in 
Normandy, he reduced Caen, and the next year ſub- 
dued all Normandy, In May 1420, a treaty was 
concluded at Troyes, which was ratified by the ſtates 
of France. By this treaty, the dauphin was diſinhe- 
rited; and Henry V. married Catharine of France; 
and was declared regent of that kingdom till the 
death of Charles VI. when he was to take poſſeſſion 


of that crown. But notwithſtanding this treaty, | 


the war was continued by the dauphin, and the next 


-year Henry advanced into France with thirty thou- | 


ſand men ; hut while he was marching towards the 
river Loire, he was ſeized with a pleuretic fever, and 
was carried to Vincennes, where he expired the gift 
of Auguſt, 1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and the tenth of his reign. His body was conveyed 
to England, and interred in Weſtmin 8 
queen dowager ſome time after married Owen Tudor, 
a Welſh gentleman, by whom ſhe had Edmund, the 
father of Henry, ear] of Richmond, who became 
king of England under the name of Henry VII. 
.- HENRY VI. was born at Windſor, December 6, 
1421, and ſucceeded his father Henry V. in 1422, 
when but fourteen months old, and reigned in rn | 
land under the tutelage of his uncle Humphrey, duke 
If Glouceſter, and in France under that of his uncle 
the duke of Bedford. This unhappy prince was un- 
2 both at home and abroad. His misfortunes 
began in France by the death of his grandfather 
Charles VI. not quite two months after the death of 
his father king Henry, which gave great advantage 
to the dauphin, who was called Charles VII. and 
being crowned at Poictiers, diſputed with Henry the. 
crown of France, yet for ſome time the Engliſh con- 
tinued to have great ſucceſs in that kingdom, and 
ained the famous battles of Crevant, Verneuil, and 
Ln and every thing ſeemed to promiſe the en- 


tire poſſeſſion of France, when it was prevented by an | 


unforeſeen blow, A girl, known by the name of 
Joan of Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, ſuddenly ap- 
peared at the head of the French army, and, in 1429, 

made the Engliſh raiſe the ſiege of Orleans. From 

that moment Henry's intereſt in France declined. . 
However, he was carried to Paris, and crowned there 
with a double crown in the cathedral church, on the 
-27th of November, 1431. In 1444 a truce of 
eighteen months was concluded between the two 
crowns ; after which king Henry married Margaret 
of Anjou, the daughter of Renatus, king of Naples; 
this was the fource of many of his misfortunes ; for 
the king being of a mild and eaſy temper, and the 
queen a high ſpirited woman, ſhe undertook with her 
favourites, to govern the kingdom. The Engliſh ' 
were now every where defeated, and in 1541 we had 


he | 


4 down of kings. 


no NY left in France but Calais, and-the earldom 


of Guines, Theſe loſſes were principally occaſion- 
ed by the civil wars which broke out in England. 
Richard, duke of York, who deſcended on the mo- 
ther's ſide-from Lionel, the ſecond ſon of Edw. HE. 
claimed a better right to the crown than Henry, who 
was deicended from John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caſter, the third ſon of the ſame Edward. Henry 
was defeated and made priſoner at St. Alban's, -by 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, on the 31ſt of 
May, 1455, and a ſecond t me at the battle of Ner- 
thampton, on the 19th of July 1460. The patha- 


ment then determined that Henry ſhould keep the 
crown, and be ſucceeded by the duke of York ; but 
queen Margaret afterwards raifed an army in the 


north, and gained the battle of Wakefield, in which 
the duke of Vork was killed, and her huſband de- 
livered. This turned the fcale, and funk the intereſt 
of the hotiſe of York, However, Edward, earl of 
March, the ſon of Richard, duke of York, revived 
the quarrel, and gained a bloody battle at Morti- 
mer's Croſs, near Ludlow. In ſhort, the earl of 
March, aſter feveral engagements, was proclaimed 
king by the name of Edward IV. by means of the 
ear} of Warwick, called the Setter up and Pullcr 
Henry was taken in diſguiſe, 
brought in the moſt ignominious manner to London, 
and confined in the tower, where, in 1471, he was 
murdered, when fifty-two years of age. * 
HENRY VII. king of England, ſon of Edmund, 
earl of Richmond, and of Margaret of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, He took up arms againſt Richard III. 
and gained the battle of Boſworth, in which Rich- 


ard was ſlain, the 22d of Auguft, x485, and was 
th of September 
e married Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. by which the claims of the houſes of Vork 


crowned king of England the 
following. 
and Lancaſter were united. However, freſh troubles 
broke out, and the enemies of Henry attempted twice 
to dethrone him; by ſetting up two pretenders, The 
firſt was one Lambert Simnel, a baker's fon, who: aſ- 
ſured the title of ear] of Warwick, and pretended 
to be the fon of the duke of Clarence, brother to 


"Henry IV. but being defeated and taken priſoner, was 


made king Henry's turnſpit: the other was an ad- 
venturer, named. Perkin Warbeck, who pretended 
to be Richard, duke of York, Edward the Fifth's 
brother, who was murdered in the tower, and being 
at length taken priſoner, was hanged at Tyburn. 
Henry aſſiſted the emperor Maximilian, againſt 
Charles VIII. of France; he made a war on the 


Scots; inſtituted the band of gentlemen penſioners ; _ 


built the chapel adjoining to Weſtminſter-abbey, 
which till bears his name; and founded ſeveral col- 
leges, by which he obtained the character of a pious 
prince, and a friend to learning; though he was re- 
markable for his avarice, and oppreſſing the people 
by numberleſs exactions. He died at Richmond 
palace, which he had cauſed to be erected, the 22d 
of April, r509, aged ws in the twenty- fourth 
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a gainſt Luther, on which account pope Leo X. gave 
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friendſhip with Francis, and in 1528 laboured to 


_ enraged at this excommunication, aboliſhed the papal 


the pretence that he had not found her a virgin; but 
bis real motive was that of having conceived a violent 


Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter, all which, except 
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entry VIII. He alſo left two daughters, Margaret, 
who married James IV. king of Scotland, and Mary, 
who married the French king, Lewis XII. 

HENRY VIII. king of England, was born June 
28, 1491, and ſucceeded his father Henry VII. in 
1509, He joined the emperor Maximilian againſt . 
Lewis XII. king of France; defeated the French at 
the battle of the Spurs, in 1513, and took Terouane 
and Tournay. At his return to England he marched 
againſt the Scots, and defeated them at Flodden-field, 
in which James IV. king of Scotland was ſlain. In 
1514 Henry VIII. concluded a peace with Lewis 

II. and gave him his fiſter in marriage, He wrote 


him the title of Defender of the Faith, This work 
was printed and intitled Afertio ſeptem Sacramentorum 
adverſus Martyn Luther, edita ab invictiſſimo Anglia & 
Franciee Rege & de Hybernia ejus nominus Otta vo. A 
war breaking out between the emperor Charles V. 
andthe French king, Francis I. Henry VIII. at fuſt 
took the part of the emperor, but afterwards, at the 
ſolicitation of cardinal Wolſey, contracted a ſtrict 


procure the deliverance of pope Clement VII. By 
the aſſiſtance of Wolſey, he, in 1533, divorced Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, and married Anne Bullen, on 
which he was excommunicated by the pope. Henry 


authority in England; refuſed to pay the ſee of 
Rome his annual tribute; ordered the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, and obliged the clergy to acknowledge 
him head of the church, and thoſe who refuſed 
were either baniſhed or put to death ; among theſe 
laſt, were the learned br. dense Moore, lerd-chan- 


cellor of England, and biſhop Fiſher. The reform- | 


ation thus begun in this kingdom, was completed 
under the reign of Elizabeth, Some time after, be- 
ing charmed with the beauty of Jane Seymour, he 
cauſed Anne Bullen to be beheaded ; but Jane dying 
in child- bed of prince Edward, he married Anne 
of Cleves, whom he afterwards divorced. He then 
married Catharine Howard, the duke of Norfolk's 
daughter, whom he cauſed to be beheaded, under 


paſiion for Catharine Parr, a young widow of great 
beauty. A war breaking out between him and the 
Scots, who weie aſſiſted by the French, Henry, in 
1545, took Boulagne from the French, and burnt ' 
Leitn and Edinburgh, He erected fix new biſhop- 
ricks, viz, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, 


Weſtminſter, are ftill epiſcopal fees; he united 
Wales to England, and died in 1547, aged fifty-ſeven, 
after a reign of thirty-eight years and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Edward VI. | 
HEPA'TIC, H PA'TICAL, Adj. (hbepatigue, 


| HE'PS, S. (hropa, Sax.) the berries of the 


Fr.) belonging to, or ſituated in the liver, | 


k 


3," — » © 
o 


thorn tree, commonly written Hipbe. 
HE'PTAGON, S. (heptagone, Fr.) a figure with 


ſeven ſides or angles. f 
HE PTARCH , S. (heptarchie, Fr. of , and 
#pxn, Gr.) a government in which ſeven perſons rule 
independent of each other. | THe ds 
HE“ R, Pron. (from hira, and heora, Sax.) in the 
nominative caſe, or in the foregoing ſtate, it implies 
a_female, or any thing belonging to woman; uſed 
after a verb or noun it is the genitive or ablative 
caſe of ſhe, when coming after a verb or - ſubſtan - 
tive, | | = „ 
HE“ RS, Pron. uſed without a ſubſtantive, or re- 
ferriag to one going before, and ſeems to be the ge- 
nitive of her. | | 
HE'RALD, S. (heraut, Fr. heralds, Span.) an 
officer who regiſters genealogies, adjuſts and paints 
coat armour, regulates funerals, and was employed 
anciently in carrying meſſ. ges between princes, or in 
proclaiming peace and war; which latter office is 
ſtill preſerved together with thoſe mentioned. Figu- 
1 a forerunner, omen, or token of ſomething 
uture, | 
HE'RALDRY, S. the buſineſs or profeſſion of 
an herald, The ſcience of blazonty, or painting, 
and deſcribing coat armour, pedigrees, &c. it 
HE'RB, S. (herbe, Fr. herbs, Lat.) in botany, a 
plant whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have nothing woody 
in them ; as graſs or hemlock. In cookery, a plant 
whoſe leaves are chiefly. uſed, as ſage, or mint. 
HERBA'CEOUS, Adj. belonging to, or having 
the properties of herbs. Feeding on vegetables, 
« An herbaceous plant.” Brown, ** The herbaceous 
to comminution of vegetables.” Dern. 
HE'RBAGE, S. ( Berbage, Fr.) a collective or ge- 
neral term applied to ſeveral forts of herbs, Graſs, 
or paſture, In law, the tythe and right of paſ- 
ture. jo . 
HE'RBAL, S. a book containing the names, and 
deſcriptions of plants. Fa BN | ; 
HE'RBARIST, S. one ſkilled in herbs, ** Cur- 
rent among berbariſis. Rav. 8 
HE'RBELET, S. a ſmall herb. Theſe berbe- 
lets.” SHAK, 5 . 
HE'RBORIST), S. (perhaps a corruption, or 
miſtake, for Berbariſt) one {killed in the natwe of 
herbs. A curious herbori/t.” Rav. £4 
HE'RBOUS, Adj. abounding in herbs. 
HE'RBY, Adj. partaking of the nature of herbs. 
Herby ſubſtance.”” Bacon. - Than 
HE*RD, S. (Scard, heord, Sa.) a number dr mul- 
titude of beaſts, generally applied to black cattle; 


focks being applied to ſheep. A company of men, 
uſed generally in contempt; when joined to another 
word it ſignifies a keeper, 

To HE'RD, V. N. to gather together in multi- 
tudes, or companies, applied both to men and beaſts. 
To aſſociate or mix in any company; uſed wick 
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or with. Actively, to reckon, or eſteem as 


f a company. 6 8 
on , RDMIAN, HE! RDSMAN, S. one employ- 


— 


ed in tending a number of cattle; formerly applied | 


to the owner of cattle, _ | . 

HE'RE, Adv. (her, here, Sax.) the place where 
a perſon is preſent; this place, applied to ſituation. | 
The preſent, ſtate, oppoſed to a future one: it is ge- 
nerally uſed in making an offer to beſpeak attention. 
or before a health to imply the toaſt a perſon is about ; 
to drink. Joined with there, it implies in no certain 
place. „Tis neither here nor there. SRAk. 

HERE ABOU TS, Adv. near this place. 
 HFREAF TER, Adv. after the preſent time. 
Uſed ſubſtantively; for a future ſtate. Points out 
an hereafter.” ADDIS. 1 | | <3 

HEREA'T, Adv. at this. 

HEREBY”, Adv. by this; by this means, 

HERE'DITABLE, Adj. (heres, bæredis, Lat.) 


that which may be enjoyed by right of inheritance, | 
HER EDITAMENTS, 8. (heredium, Lat.) in 


Jaw, an inheritance, or eſtate deſcending by inheri- 
tance. 1:7 630%) 
HERE'DITARY, Adj. (hereditarius, Lat.) poſ- 
ſeſſed or claimed by right of inheritance, Deſcend- 
ing by inheritance, l pages 
RERE'DITARILY, Adv. by inheritance. _. 
HEREFORD, S. the county town of Hereford- 
ſhire, It is a city, pretty large and; populous, and 
very pleaſantly ſituated, in a fine champaign country, 
and is encompaſſed with two rivers. The govern- 
ment of this city. is veſted in a mayor, choſen yearly 


* 


4 


on Michaelmas-day, a high and under ſteward, twelve | 


aldermen, a common- council, conſiſting of thirty- | 
one perſuns, among wham. are reckoned the mayor, 


and five of the aldermen, who are juſtices; , Beſides] . 


' theſe, they have a recorder, a town- clerk, a ſword- 
bearer, and four ſetjeants at mace. It had formerly 


fix pariſh cburches, but there are now only three 


ſtanding, beſides the cathedral, which is a very mag- 
nificent ſtructure. It was firſt founded by Milfred, 
but was rebuilt as it now ſtands by Robert Locenga, 
in the reign of the Conqueror, Ihe dignitaries of 
this ſee have all of them houſes adjoining: to the 
church, and there is a college for the vicars and 
choiriſters, who live in an academical manner, un- 
der a governor, There is likewiſe in this city a well 
endowed hoſpital, The trading companies have diſ- | 


tinct halls, laws, and privileges, but their only ma- 


nufacture is gloves, and ſome other things made of 
leather, It is twenty-eight miles north-eaſt - by- eaſt 


Montgomery, and one bundred and thirty-three 
weſt- by- north of London. Long. 2 deg. 38 min. W. 
Lat. 52 deg. 6 min. N. | ; | 

HEREFORDSHIRE, S. an inland county, of 
almoſt a circular form, bounded on the eaſt by Wor- 
| ceſterſhire and Glouceſterſhire, on the ſouth by: 


| 


Monmouthſhire, 'on, the weſt by Radnorſhire and 


* 


this. 
of Glouceſter, forty-two ſouth - weſt / by - weſt of 
to the lord at the death of a land- holder, generally 


Brecknockſhire, and on the north by Shropſhire, 
It is thirty five miles in length and thirty in breadth. 
It contains one city, eight market-towns, and one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix pariſhes. The ſoil of this 
county is fruitful in corn, particularly wheat and 
barley, and has the fineſt wool in England, It is 
famous for apples, which grow almoſt every where, 
and Herefordſhire cyder is in great eſteem. They 
have cattle of all kinds, common to the reſt of Eng- 
land, but their hogs are reckoned excellent, becaufe 
they feed much upon apples. The air is pleaſant and 


{| healthful, though cool, and many people live to 4 
great age, of which we have an inſtance in the reign 


of James I. when ten old men and women danced 
before the king, and all their ages one with another, 
amounted to one thouſand years, It has ſeveral fine. 


] rivers, particularly the Wye, the Lug, and the Mu- 
1 


now, which meet at laſt together, and in one chan» 


. nel fall into the Severn ſea. 


HE'/REIN, Adv. in this. In this caſe, ſenſe, or 
reſpect. 


15 


HEREMI' TIC AL, Adj. ſolitary; ſuitable to an 
— ac, . 
HE RESV, S. (bereſie, Fr. hæreſit, Lat.) uſed in 
a good ſenſe, it implies a ſect or collection of perſons 
holding the ſame opinion. In this ſenſe it is uſed in 
the original, Ads xxvi. 5. In a bad ſenſe, it im- 
plies a ſect or number of perſons ſeparating from, 
and oppoſing the opinion of the catholic church, 
and as ſuch culpable; in this ſenſe it is uſed by St, 
PAUL, Gal. v. 10. and 1 Cor. xi. 19. and by St, 
PETER, 2 Eph, ii, 4. A 
: HERE'/SIARCH, S. (herefiarque, Fr.) one who 
is founder of any ſex, or propagator of any opinion 
contrary to orthodoxy. 1 | 
HE'RETIC, S. „e Fr. agree, Gr.) one 
who propagates his private opinion in oppoſition to 
that of the church, i : 
HERE TICAL, Adj. containing hereſy ; erro- 
j,; wu tif > "es | | 
HERE'TICALLY, Adv. after the manner of 
an heretic. With hereſy ; in an erroneous manner, 
or-contrary. to the opinion of the catholick church, 
and the true ſenſe of the ſcriptures, 2 25 
HE RET O, Adv, to this. Add to this. n 
HERE IL OFORE, Adv. before the preſent time z 
formerly, 8 | 
HE'REUNTO, Adv. to this, 
HE'REWITH, Adv. with this, | 
HE'REOF, Adj. from hence; from this; of 


— 


HE RIOT, S. (heregild, Sax, ) in law, a fine paid 


the beſt thing in the poſſeſſion of the land- holder. 
HE RITABLE, Adj. (heres, Lat.) in law, a 
perſon who may inherit; any thing which may be 

inherited, | | 7 OSes 
HE'RITAGE, 8. (Fr.) an inheritance; an eſ- 
tate deſcending by right of inheritance, An. eſtate. 
N 8 5 b Me : In 
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In divinity, the peculiar, or choſen people of the | ſmall- falt-water fiſh, coming in incredible ſhouk 
deity, © ** They afflict thy heritage.” Pſal. xciv. 5. | from Shetland, from thence to Scotland, and ſo gra. 
HERMA'PHRODITE, 8. (Fr. from «une, and | dually round our iſland. A white herring is that 
apęebern, Gr.) an animal which both ſexes are united. | which is ſalted and pickled ; and red herring th. t 
HERMAPHRODITICAL, Adj. partaking of | which is ſalted and dried in molke. 
both ſexes. 44 | I HERS, pronoun, the genitive of her, uſed when 
HERME'TIC, HERME'TICAL, Adj. (berme- | put without, coming after, or referring to, a ſub. 
tigue, Fr.) chemical, S Ii ftantive which goes beſore it. With words not 
HERME'TICAL, Adv. in a chemical manner, | Bert.“ Roscomun, | © © © 
or for purpoſes of chemiſtry. A glaſs or veſſel her-  HE'RSE, S. in fortification, alattice or portcull;s 
metically ſealed, is that which has its mouth or neck | in the form of a harrow, beſet with iron ſpikes 
cloſed in ſuch a manner, that even the moſt ſubtile | uſually hung by a rope, to be cut down in caſe of ' | 
ſpirit cannot tranſpire» This is performed by heat- | ſurprize, or when the firſt gate is broken with a 
ing the neck of a veſſel in the flame of a lamp till it | tard, that it may fall and ſtop up the paſſage. Like. 
be ready to melt, and then twiſting it cloſe together | wiſe a harrow which the beſieged lay either in the 
with a pair of pincers. 5 way or breaches with the points upwards, for want 
- HE'RMIT, S. one who lives in a deſart, or at of cheveux de friſe, to incommode the march of the 
a diſtance from ſociety for the ſake of contemplation | enemy's cavalry or infantry, | | 
or devotion, Shakeſpeare uſes it for a beadſman,  HE'RSELF, the female perſonal pronoun, where. 
or one bound to pray for another, but-very impro- {| by a woman is ſpoken of as diſtinguiſhed from others 
perly. . For thoſe of old—and the late dignities | of her ſex; this is uſed after the nouns and verbs. 
e reſt your hermit,” Macbeth. JoHnsoN, | HE'SITANCY, S. (be/itans, Lat.) à pauſe from 
HE'RMITAGE, S. the cell, cot, or dwelling | ſpeaking or acting, ariſing from an impediment of 


2 


2 * 


of a hermit. | | I ſpeech, doubt or want of reſolution. | 
HERMUTICAL, Adj. like a hermit ; ſuitable F To HE'SITATE, V. N. ¶ beſitatus, Lat.) to pauſe, 
r. REESE l or ceaſe from action or ſpeaking for want of reſolu- 


HE'RNIA, S. (Lat.) in medicine, any kind of | tion. To delay; to be in doubt; to make a difficulty. 
rupture. 1 __ I. HESITA'TION, S, a pauſe or delay, arifin 

HE'RO, S. (plural heroes, heros, Lat.) a man | from doubt or ſuſpicion. A ſcruple. An'intermiſ: 
eminent for bravery. A perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit, | ſion of ſpeech, owing to fome natural impediment, 
abilities, or virtues.” The chief perſonage in an epie | HE'ST, 8. (hefe, Sax.) the command, precept, 
poem, or in a piece of hiſtory painting. The hero law, or order of a ſuperior, ** Refuſing her grand 
of the lliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſey, Ulyſſes; 5%.“ SHak. Uſed only in os 

of the Eneid, Eneas; of Taſo's Jeruſalem, God- | HETERO'CLITE, & (Fr. baereclitum, Lat.) 
frey of Bulloign ; of Milton's Paradiſe loſt, Adam; | 2 noun which varies from the common forms of de- 

though Mr. Dryden will have the devil to be Mil- clenſion by redundancy, defect, or otherwife, Fi- 

'ton's hero, as he gets the better of Adam, and drives | guratively, any perſon or thing deviating from the 
him out of Paradiſe. | | I common rule and ſtandard, ' © , 

* HEROESS, S. (herois, Lat.) a female of remark- | HETEROCLVUTICAL, Adj. deviating from the 
able bravery or virtues. A female who is chief per- | common rule. Sins hetereclitical.” Brown, © 
ſonage in a poem or a piece of painting. HE'TERODOXR, Adj. (heterodoze, of ere, Gr. 

HERO'IC, HERO'ICAL, Adj. like an hero, | and zeta, Gr.) contrary to the eſtabliſhed opinion, 
performed under great diſadvantages, and arguing | oppoſed to orthodox. Bs inlet 
remarkable courage and abilities. HE'TERODOX, S. a peculiar opinion. Not 
HERO ICALLV, Adv. like an hero; or in ſuch | only a ſimple heterodox.” Brown. Not in uſe. 

*a manner as conveys an idea of extraordinary courage | HETEROGENE'ITY, 8. (heterogeneiti, See 

and virtues, | | 7 HETEROGENEOUS) oppoſition of nature; contra- 

HE'ROINE, S. (Fr.) a female of extraordinary | riety or difference of qualities. | 


virtues; anciently written according to the Engliſh | HETEROGE'NEOUS, S. (the g in this word, 


analogy HERoOEss. . and all its derivatives is founded hard) of a different 

HERO'ISM, S. (Fr.) the qualities of an hero, | kind. Contrary, diflimilar, or different in proper- 
reſtrained fometimes to courage or ĩntrepidity. The | ties or nature. | „ 5 
Iliad abounds with more heroiſm, this with more mora- HETERO'SCIANS, 8. (ee, Gr. and one, Gr.) 
Me. Broom's Notes on the Odyſſ. in geography, thoſe whoſe ſhadows, at noon- day, 


E'RON, S. (Fr.) a bird with long ſlender legs | are always projected or directed the ſame way; ſuch 
that feeds on fiſh. Sometimes pronounced and written | are thoſe who live in the temperate zones ; the ſha- 
bern. Let them on high the frighted hern ſurvey.” | dows of thoſe of the northern tropic, falling always 
—_— | North. In its primary ſenſe, it denotes thoſe inha- 

H- RRING, S. (baring, Teut. bareng, Fr.) a bitants of the earth who have their ſhadows £4 
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jecked different ways from each other, in this ſenſe 
we who inhabit the North temperate zone, are hete- 
roſcians to thoſe, who inhabit the South temperate. 
one, | | 
a ro HE'W, (heawian, Sax.) to cut by force 
with an edged iuſtrument; to hack; to chop. Io 
ſell, form, or ſhape with an axe. To form with 
intenſe labour and ſtudy, uſed with out. | 
HE'WER, S. one who cuts wood or ſtone. A 
arver. : | 3 
r HE'XAGON, S. (bexagene, Fr.) a figure con- 
taining ſix ſides or angles; this is the moſt capacious 
of any figure which can be joined to another without 
any interſtice; let vs then admire the ſagacity of the 
bees, which form their cells in this figure. 


? 


; HEXA'GONAL, Adj. conſiſting of, or 


{ix ſides or corners. | h 
re conſiſting of ſix ſides. 


— 


having 
HEXA'GONY, S. a figu 

See HexaGon, ꝙl. Rk 
HEXA'METER, S. (., Gr. fix, and ure, Gr. 

a meaſure or poetical foot) a verſe containing fix 


feet. 3 272. LIM go 
HEXA'NGULAR, Adj. having ſix angles or 
corners, | . 5 
HEX. APO D, S. an animal having ſix feet. 
HEXA'STICH, S. a poem conſiſting of fix lines 
or eie 5h 55 2h 11 . g „ 
HEY DON, S. an ancient 'borough-town in the. 
Eaſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſ- 
days, and four fairs, on February 14, Auguſt 2, 
September 25, and November 17, for pewter, tin, 
| Jeathern wares, and millenery goods. It is ſeated 


on a river that falls into the Humber, It is governed | 


by a mayor, who returns two members to parlia- 
ment, It lies 180 miles north by weſt of London. 
HEY I ELSBURV, S. a borough-town of Wilt- 
ſhire, governed by a bailiff, who returns two mem- 
bers to paliament. It has an hoſpital for twelve 
old men and one woman, and a free-ſchool. Its 
church is collegiate, having four prebends in it be- 
longing to the cathedra] of Saliſbury, It has two 


fairs, on May 14 and Sept. 25, for cattle, ſheep, and | 


S. (biatus of bie, Lat.) the act of 
ee Pears k » * 95 


pedlary, It lies 94 miles from London. 
HIA'TION, 
aping. | 1 f 
HIA'TUS, S. (Lat. of Hie, to gape) an aperture 
or breach. The opening of the mouth by pronounc- 


7 


ing one word ending, and another beginning with a | 


vowel. In grammar, a fault in compoſing, arifing 
from the uſing two words together, the former of 
which ends and the latter begins with- a vowel, In 

manuſcripts, a gape or defect in the copy by time 
or accidents,” . ** VV 

HIBE'RNAL, A. 
to the winter. | 
 HIBE'RNIAN, Adj. (6ibernia, Lat. for Ireland) 
belonging to Ureland. Uſed ſybſtantively, for n na- 
five or inhabitant of Irefind,”,' © 9000 £1 


j. (alberne, Lat.) belonging 


1 


| 


14 
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HICCO'UGH, 8. (formerly written Miteck;'6r, 
— 1 | 


# 


tany, applied to trees,  when-the- bark will not give 
way to the growth, Harſh, reſerved, untraQable, 


* 


— 
> 


| R 


7 
41 


from the knowled 
called hieroglyphics, or ſacred characters. 


2 b 


perhaps corrupted from Aare to beat down the 


Biceup) a convulfive, interrupted, and uneaſy motion 


of the diaphragm and parts adjacent, made in draw- 


ing in our breath, whereby the muſcle retiring im- 
petuouſly downwards, impels the other parts beneath 


it, and is accompanied with a ſonorous exploſion of 


the air through the mouth, 
To HICCO'UGH, V. N. to fob or make a noiſe 
from a convulſive or ſpaſmodic concuſſion. of the 


diaphragm. Z | 
To Hic cup, V. N. (a corruption of hiccough) 
to make a noiſe from a eonvulſion of the diapagm. 
„When l'm in a fit to biccup.”” Hupis. NP, 
HPP,” HFDDEN, part paſſ. of hide. 
To HI'DE, V. A. (preter hid, part. paſſ. hid, or 


— 


| hidden) to conceal, or withdraw from a perſon's ſight 


or knowledge. Neuterly, to lay hid; to retire be- 
hind ſome cover, or into ſome ſecret place from the. 
fight or knowledge of ancther, | | 
 HUDE, S. (Ha, he, Sax.) the ſkin of any 
brute, either raw or dreſſed. The human ſkin; ſo. 
called when coarſe, or in contempt. A certain 
quantity of land, generally as much. as could be tilled . 
yearly with one plough, and fixed at 100 or 120 
acres, from hyde, Brit. length or meaſure. T 
Hl DEBOUND, Adj. in: farriery, applied to a. 
horſe when his ſkin ſticks. fo hard to his ribs and 
back, that it cannot be pulled or looſened. In bo- 


«© The harſher and hidebaunder—“ the damſels 
prove.” Hudib.. Figuratively; 'niggardly ; penuti- 
ous ; parſimonious. . | | "A 1 


2 
'HID'EOUS, Adj. (bideux, Fr.) affecting with. 


terror, fear, or horror. Shocking, | 


Hil 'EOUSLY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as to 
Trighren or e i 
HID'EOQUSNESS,. S. that quality which regders. 
a perſon or thing an object of - terror, | 
_ HPFDER, S. the perſon, that conecals himſelf, or 
withdraws from ſight. | ; 
* HU'ERARCH, S. the chief of a ſacred order. 
HIERA'RCH: CAL, Adj. belonging to the ſpi- 


ritual order, or to eccleſiaſtical government. 


. HIERARCHY, S. (Lierarchie, Fr.) in divinity, 
ſacred government, 'or the order and ſubordination 
among the. ſeveral ranks of angels. An eccleſiaſtical . 
eftabliſhmenr, 0 3 

 HIEROGLY'PH, HIEROGLTY'PHIC, S8. an 
emblem, or pictureſque repreſentation of ſomething. 

This being the firſt method of writing, was generally 
underſtood. by every one; but when characters were 
introduced inſtead of pictures, the meaning of hiero- 
glyphics became at-length unintelligible, and thence. 


| gave riſe to idolatry.; being made uſe of by the 


gyptian prieſts to keep the myſteries of their religion 


ge of the vulgar, they were thence 
To HI/GGLE, V. N. (of uncertain etymology, 
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price of a thing in a bargain, To be long in agree- 
ing on the price of a commodity. To ſell proviſions 
from door to doo. | 
HI'GGLER, S. one who ſells proviſions by re- 
tail, from door to door. One who buys fowls, 
butter, eggs, &c. in the country, and brings them 
to town to ſell. EIS | 
HI'GH, Adj. (heah, Sax. hey, Dan.) long up- 
wards, or diſtance of the top of a thing from the 
ground. The monument is 202 feet high, The 
tower of St. Paul's, before it was conſumed by fire, 


was 528 feet high, excluſive of a pole of copper, 


whereon was acroſs 151 feet high.” Elevated in place; 
raiſed above the earth, applied to the mind, Refined 
or ſublime, applied to thoughts or ſentiments. Dif- 
ficult, or not eaſily comprehended, applied to truths, 
Boaſting, oftentatious, or magnifying, applied to de- 
ſcription, ©* His forces, after all the h;gh diſcourſes, 
amounted but to, &c.“ CLAR. Proud, or menacing, 
applied to language. Noble, above the vulgar ; high 
blood, Violent, loud, or tempeſtuous, applied to 
wind. 


paſſions. 
to ſood. Turtle has a high reliſh,” Receding 


from the equator, or towards the pole, applied to 
latitude, Applied to antiquity, or a remote diſtance, 
Capital, oppoſed to little or petty, as “high treaſon.” 


Dear or coſting much, applied to price. High, 


when uſed in compoſition, has a great variety of 
meanings, but generally includes the idea of a great 
degree of any quality. From high ; from above, 
from a ſuperior region, from heaven. On high ; 
aloſt; above; into ſuperior regions ; into heaven, 
HIGHAM-FERRERS, S. a mayor-town of 
Notthamptonſhire, which ſends one member to par- 
liament. It had —_— caſtle, the ruins of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen, 
an hoſpital, &c. It has a market on Saturdays, and 
ſeven fairs, viz. on Tueſday before St, Paul's, 
March 7, May 5, June 28, and 4 yannay before 
Aug. 5, for horſes, and horned cattle ; on OR. 10, 
for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs; and on 
Dec. 17, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep. It 
lies 50 miles from London, | 
HI'GH-BLEST, Adj. ſupremely happy. God 
high-blefi.” Par. Loſt. 0 
HI'GH-BLOWN, Adj. puffed up exceſſively. 
& FHigh-blown pride.” SHaK, 
HI'GH-COLOURED, Adj. having a deep or 
glaring colour. | | 
HIGH -FED, Adj. pampered, or living on luxu- 
rious diet | : 
HI'GH-FLIER, S. one that carries his opinions 


to extravagance. 


HI'GH-FLOWN, Adj. elevated; proud. © High- 


- flewn hopes. DER. Turgid ; extravagant. A 
high- flown hyperbole.” L*EsTRANGE. 
HI/GH-FLYING, Part. extravagant in claims 


or opinions. High-flying kings.“ DRY. 


Ungovernable, turbulent, applied to the 
Strong, hot, warm with ſpices, applied 


ere is a good free - ſchool, 


_ HI'GH-METTLED, Adj. proud; not caſily 
governed, or provoked with reſtraint. A high-metthed 
pegaſus.” GARTH. „„ 

HIGHLANDER, S. one who inhabits the moun- 


tains; a term particularly applied to the inhabitants 


of the northern parts of Scotland, _ 
HI'GHLY, Adv. lofty, applied to place or ſitua. 
tion. In a great degree. In a proud, arrogant, or 
ambitious manner. T9 24 6 JEEP „ 
HI'GH-MINDED, Adj. proud or arrogant. 
_ HVGHNESS, S. loftineſs, or diſtance from the 
ſurface of the earth; a title given to princes, for. 
merly to kings. Dignity of nature z ſupremacy ; 
perfection too great to be comprehended, applied to 
the deity. | | bo 
HI'GH-SEASONED, Adj. warm with ſpices, 
HI GH-TAS TED, Adj. ſeaſoned with hot ſpices, 
HIG H- VIC ED, Adj. exceedingly wicked, 
« Some high - viced city.“ SHAK, 5 
- HIGH-WATER, S. the utmoſt flow, the 
greateſt ſwell, or that ſtate of the tide when it ceaſes 


. 


to flow up. | 
HUGHWAY, S. a great or public road. 
HI!/'GHWAYMAN, S. one who robs on horſe. 
back on the public roads, | | 
HIG'HWROUGHT, Adj. finiſhed to great per- 
fection with great pains and labour. 
- HILARITY, S.. (bilarutas, Lat.) gaiety or 
mirth. ** Averroes reſtraineth his hilarity.” Brown, 
HIL'ARY, Adj. (from Hilarius, a Romiſh ſaint) 
a term which begins in January, ſo called from the 
feaſt of St. Hilarius, celebrated about that time, 
HI'LDING, S. a contemptible, cowardly fel- 
low. © This idle ray, this hj/ding.” SHAK, A 
mean or worthleſs woman. Harlots and bildings.” 
MEE | | „„ 
HILL, S. (Sax. Hille, Belg.) an eminence, or 
heap of earth leſs than a mountain. . 


H LLOCE, S. a little hill, 


HI'LLY, Adj. full of hills, _ — 
HULT, S. (Hielt, Sax.) the handle of any in- 
ſtrument, but peculiarly applied to that of a ſword, 
HI'M, Pron, the oblique caſe of he, from bim, 
Sax. the dative and ablative of he, Sax. Him and 
his, though now only applied to males, was formerly 
uſed as a neuter, 5 „ 
HI'MSELF, Pron. (hy/jlfes, Sax.) in the nomi- 
native of the ſame ſignification as he, only more 
emphatical, and to diſtinguiſh the perſon it is applied 
to from any other. Among ancient authors it is uſed 
inſtead of itſelf. © As high as heaven _—_ 
SHAK, In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal ſig- 
nification, and ſometimes not. „„ 
HND, Adj. (compar. hinder, ſuperlat. hindmfl,) 
that which is behind another, or backward. = 
HI'ND, S. (hind, Sax.) the female of a batt, 
| or red deer; the firſt year ſhe is called a calf, 
the ſecond a hearſe, ſometimes a brocket's ſiſter, * 


the third a hind. A ſervant, from bine, San. 
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waſant; a ruſtic, or countryman, from hineman, 
E. In coarſe array a lab'ring hind in ſhew.“ 


e HI'NDER, v. A. (hindrian, Sax.) to pre- 

vent; to delay. To ſtop, or impede. | 
HUNDER, Adj. (the comparative of HIxp) that 

which is placed backwards, or in a poſition contrary 


hat of the face. 
t HINDERANCE, S. an obſtruction, or impe- 


diment. Any thing which prevents a perſon from 


* 


roceeding in what he has begun, or from accom- | ge 


pliſhing what he intends. | : , 
' HINDERER, S. any perſon or thing that pre- 
vents or ſtops any undertaking, or retards it by dif- 
ulties. : 
A 'NDERMOST, Adj. (the ſuperlative of hind, 
hindmoſt is the moſt proper) the laſt in order, or 
furtheſt off in ſituation, | 
HINDON, S. a ſmall borough of Wiltſhire, 
towards the confines of Dorſetſhire, and a little 
' ſouth-eaſt of Mere. It is governed by a bailiff, who 
returns two members to parliament, The weekly 
market here is on Thurſday, and two annual fairs, 
are on Monday before Whitſunday, and OR. 18, for 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, ſwine, and cheeſe. It lies 
ninety-four miles from London. 
HINDMOS T, Adj. (the proper ſuperlative of 
Bird) the laſt in order; the furtheſt off in ſitua- 


tion. f 

HI'NGE, 8. (hinge, henge, Belg.) a kind of joint 
made of iron or other metal, which moves on a pivat, 
and faſſens two pieces of board together, ſo as they 
may play backwards and forwards without being ſe- 


parated; doors are by means of this mechaniſm hung 


ſo es to open and ſhut, Figuratively, the cardinal 


points. A governing rule or principle. To be off 
the hinges, a phraſe, ſignifying to be in a ſtate of 


irregularity or diſorder, 5 

To HI NGE, V. A. to furniſh with or hang upon 
hinges. Figuratively, to bend like an hinge, 
« Hinge thy knee.” SHAk. | a 

To HINT, V. A. (hentan, Sax.) to bring t 


mind by flight mention. To mention imperfectly. 


To drop a word by which the hearer may be enabled 
to trace out ſomething, which we do not mention. 
To hint at, to allude to; to touch ſlightly upon. 

HI'NT), S. a faint notice given; a remote allu- 
ſion ; an inſinuation by which an hearer may come 
to the knowledge of ſomething not expreſsly men- 
_ tioned ; a ſuggeſtion ; or intimation. 


HIP, S. (hipe, hippe, Sax.) the joint or fleſhy. 


part of the thigh; hence, to have on 1he hip, implies 


to have an advantage over another, and alludes to the 


hips of a deer, which are generally the part on which 
a hound faſtens. In botany, the fruit of the briar 
or dog-roſe; from heopa, Sax. In medicine, a con- 
traction of hypochondriac. | | 

To HPP, V. A. to ſprain or ſhoot the hip.“ His 
| horſe was hipp'd.” SHak, © 8 


HI'P, Interj. a word uſed in calling to a per- 
ſon, in order to ſtop him, or brings him towards 


one. | 
HI/PPISH, Adj. See HyPocnonpRIAC. 


HIPPOCEN T AUR, S. (from v, Gr. a horſe, 
„Gr. a centaur) a fabulous monſter, half 


and u. 
a horſe and half a man. | 

- HIP'POCRATES'S-SLEEVE, S. a woollen 
bag made in the form of a pyramid, by joining the 


two oppoſite corners of a ſquare piece of flannel to- 1 


ther, uſed in ſtraining of ſyrups, wines, &c. 


winged horſe, 


Par. Lo. | | 
HIPPO'TAMUS, S. (,, Gr. a horſe, and 


worauor, Gr. a river) the river horſe; an animal 


found in the Nile. CP 
HI'PSHOT, Adj. having the hip fprained or out 
. 7 


o HUVRE, V. A. (hyran, Sax.) to procure a thing 


for a certain time at a price agreed on. To engage 
a perſon to work a certain time, or do a particular 
ſervice for a ſym of money. Figuratively, to bribe, 
or prevail on a perſon to do a thing for the ſake of 
money, which he would not otherwiſe, Neuterly, 
to engage one's ſelf to ſerve a perſon for pay. 

. HVRE, S. money paid for the uſe of a thing, 
or wages paid a perſon for Jabour or attendance, 

HIRELING, S. (Iyrlingas, Sax.) one who works 

for wages. In ſcripture, a mercenary perfon, or one 
who has no other regard for him whom he ſerves, or 
the things he is intruſted with, but a mere proſpect 
of luere. See John x. 12. A woman who turns 
proſtitute for lucre, | 


HI'RELING, Adj. ſerving for hire, mercenary, 


or acting merely for the ſake of lucre. | 
HI'RER, S. one who pays money for the uſe of a 

thing, or engages the ſervice of another, by promi- 

ſing him wages for his. labour. F 


HIS”, Pronoun poſleflive, (An gen. of heo, Sax.) 


this word is maſculine, and ſhows that a thing be- 
[longs to the perſon mentioned before, and was for- 
merly uſed in a neutral ſenſe inſtead of its; as it is 


the genitive of hes, Sax. ſo it is ſometimes uſed as 


ſuch, and was formerly uſed in compoſition with /e/f, 
for which we have improperly ſubſtituted him, even 
in the nominative, though it is one of the oblique 
caſes of be. 5 Not 

To HI'SS, V. N. (hifn, Belg. formed from the 
ſound) to make a noiſe by ſhutting the teeth, apply- 
ing the tongue to them, and breathing through them, 


reſembling the noiſe of a ſerpent, Actively, to uſe 


with the higheſt degree of contempt ; to explode, or 
condemn a dramatic, or other performance. In ſcrip- 
ture, it ſignifies to call, becauſe it formerly was uſed 
as a means to lodge a ſwarm of bees, or to conduct 
them to _ particular place, 

HI'SS, S. a noiſe made by breathing through the 


teeth when ſhut, A noiſe made by a ſerpent and 


HIP'POGRIFF, S. (g, and ve, Gr.) a * 
„% Without wing of hippogrif.” . 
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contempt and diſapprobation, ſhown by hiſſing. 
HI'sT, Inieij. (perhaps contracted from fie, 
Lat. the Romans making uſe of / in the ſame ſenſe) 
a word uſed to command ſilence. | 
HIS TO RIAN, S. (biftoricus, Lat.) one who 
gives ap account of facts and events. 
HISTO'RIC, HIS TO RICAL, Adj. containing 
or giving an account of ſacts or events. Suitable 
and belonging to hiſtory. 67 | : 
HIS | O'RICALLY, Adv. in the manner of hiſ- 


: . by way of narrative. 


o HIST O*'RIFY, V. A. to relate or record in 
ST. .:, | 
HISTORIO'GRAPHER, S. (from :5ope, and 
geapw, Gr.) a profeſſed hiſtorian or writer of hiſtory ; 
one who applies himſeif to deſcribe f.cts or events in 
the order in which they happen. His majeſty's hiſ- 
toriographer, an «fficer under the lord-chamberlain, 
has a ſalary of 200], per annum. 
HISTORIO'GRAPHY, S. the art or employ- 


ment of an hiſtorian, 


HI'STORY, S. (hiforia, Lat. hifleire, Fr.) a 
narration, or deſcription of the ſeveral tranſactions, 
actions, or events of a ſtate, king, or private perſon, 
delivered in the order in which they happened, A 


narration or relation, Figuratively, the knowledge 
of thoſe facts or events which were produced by 
others. Natural hiſtory is a deſcription of the pro- 


ductions of nature, whether planets, animals, vege- 
tables, rivers, mines, &c. &c. Hiftory-painting, is 
the ait of repreſenting any memorable action, by 
painting; hence an biffory-prece is a picture repre- 
ſenting ſome memorable event. 


HISTRIO'NIC, HISTRIO'NICAL, Adje&. 


2 biſtria, Lat. Hiſtrion, Fr.) befitting the ſtage; 
uitable to a player; belonging to the theatre; be- 
coming a buffoon. 


HISTRIO'NICALLY, Adv. after the manner | this way. 


of a player, mimic, or buffoon. 1 

To HIT, V. A. (bitten, Belg.) to ſtrike or touch 
with a blow. To touch a mark aimed at by a per- 
ſon at a diſtance. Figuratively, to attain; to reach 
a point, To ſtrike a ruling paſſion; to mention a 


perſon's peculiar foible. To bit of, to determine 


preciſely ; to pitch upon without labour. Uſed with 
out, to perform with good luck. Neuterly, to claſh; 
applied to two ſubſtances which are to be made to 
touch each other. To pitch upon, or determine 


preciſely, uſed with n; ta gueſs. To touch, 


oppoſed to miſs. Figuratively, to ſucceed, appoſed 
to miſcatry; to light upon. 

roke. A lucky chance. Succeſe 
owing to meer accident, or a diſcovery made by 
chance. | 

To HFTCH, V. N. {biegan, Sax.) to be catched 
as upon a hook. To move by jerks, Actively, to 


catch .or faſten any thing by a hook or rope, To 
ſtrike one ankle againſt another in walking. 


HI'TCHEL, S. (becbel, Teut;) the inſtrument 
with which flax is beaten or combed. |\ 
To HV TCHEL, V. A. to beat or comb flax of 
hemp. FS | 3 
BI'TCHIN, or HLTCHING, S. a large po- 
pulous town of Hertfordſhire, with a market on 
I'ueſdays and three fairs; viz. on April 2, May 30, 
and October 12, for a few cattle, It is feated near 
a great wood, called Hitchwood, The inhabitants 
make great quantities of malt, and the market is one 
of the greateſt in England for wheat, It lies thirty. - 
five miles N. W. of London. ö 

HI THE, S. (hythe, Sax.) a ſmall port, haven, or 
- wharf for landing goods; hence-Quten-hithe, Lamb- 
hithe, now corrupted to Lambeth, - + 5 ; 
HI'THE, S. a town of Kent, with a market on 
Saturdays and two fairs, on July 10, and December 
1, for horſes, cattle, ſhoes, clothiers, and pedlars, 
It had formerly four pariſhes, but by the choaking 
up of its harbour, and other accidents they ate re- 
duced to one. It is a cinque port; and is governed 
by a juſtice of the peace and conſtables. It conſiſts 
of one ſtreet, which is paved; and contains about 
150 low houfes, moſtly built with wood and ſtone; 
the chief ſupport of the inhabitants is fiſhing. It has 
however, two hoſpitals well endowed; and is 69 miles 
S. E. by E. of London. F 
HI'THER, Adv. (hither, Sax.) to this place, in- 
cluding motion from ſome other; uſed in oppoſition 
to thither, Hither and hither, from this place to 
that. To this end, deſign, or argument. In this ſenſe, 
H THER, Adj. nearer; towards this part or fide, 
« On the hither fide.” Par. Loft, 7 | 
_ HFTHERMOST, Adj. (ſuperlative of hither) 
neareſt to us; neareſt on this ſide. 1 
Hl THERTO, Adv. to this time; yet; not till 
this time. At every time till the preſent. 
HI“ THERWARD, HV THERWARDS, Adv, 
| Towards this place. 15 
HUVE, S. (Me, of hivan, Sax. a family) a ſmall 
convenient houſe, or lodging for bees, wherein they 


live and form their cells. Figuratively, the bees 


which are contained in a hive. . A company. | 
To HIVE, V. A. to put into hives. Figura- 


tively, to contain as in a hive, Neuterly, to take 


ſhelter together, | „ 
HI' VER, S. one who covers bees with hives. 
HO”, HOYA, Interj. (eo, Lat.) a word uſed to 
give notice of approach; or to fix the attention of a 
perſon at a diſtance. | „ 

HO'AR, Adj. (bar, Sax.) white; white with 
froſt, or age. % 

HO'ARD, S. (bord, Sax.) money, or any thing 
elſe laid up ip ſecret, A hidden heap or ſtock, 


To HO ARD, V. A. to lay up ſtore. To lay 


up money in heaps and in ſecret, Neuterly, to 
make hoards. Ma bad A 5 28 
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HO'ARINESS, 8. the quality of -appearing 

| white, Whiteneſs occaſioned by age. Figuratively, 
2. ; : +> 

on 'ARSE, Adj. (heerſch, Belg.) having the 

voice rough with a cold: having-a rough ſound. ' 

HO'ARSELY, Adv. fpeaking rough or harſh 
with a cold, With a rough ha Voce er 

und. | | 3 
1 HO'ARSENESS, S. (haſneſſe, Sax.) roughneſs 
of voice, peculiarly applied to the harſhneſs occa- 
ſtoned by a cold. *V 5 

HO'ARY, Adj. (barung, Sax.) white, or whitiſh. 
White, or grey with age or froſt, mouldy, moſſy, or 
roſty, from Horig, Sax. hor, Il. 8 | 

O'B-NOB, corrupted from HAB- NAB. 

To HO'BBLE, V. N. (hoblen, Belg. to dance 
or leap) to walk lamely or awkwardly, or with fre- 
quent hitches, uſing or bearing harder on one leg 
than on the other, Figuratively, to move roughly, 
and without harmony, applied to verſes; for feet 
being aſcribed to them it is uſual to apply Whatever 
is done by feet to them likewiſe. - | | 

HO'BBLE, S. a rough or lame motion in walking. 
An awkward gait. ; 

HO'BBLINGLY, Adv. after the manner of a 
perſon who'is lame, With a halting or awkward 

ait, | 5 „ 
i HO'BBY, (hobereau, Fr.) a ſpecies of hawk. A 
pacing horſe, from hoppe, Goth. a horſe or mare; a 
A ſtick hung with bells, &c. on 
which children get aftride and ride. Figuratively, 
a ſtupid fellow. Which theſe hobby-horſes muſt ' 
not hear.“ SHAK, The adding horſe to the word 
hobby ſeems an impropriety, if we recur to its ety- 
mology. | Ferie MIDG We 

H /BBY-HORSE, S. a ſtick on which children 

taſtride and ride. A ſtupid fellow. See Hope. 

ſed by the author of Trifram Shandy in a burleſque | 
ſenſe, to imply the ruling. paſſion, or the peculiar | 
foible of a perſon. | 

HO'BBY-HORSICALLY, Adv. in an odd man- 
ner; ſtupidly z according to a perſon's ruling paſſion, 
or particular foible, A word coined by the author 
of Triſtram Shandy. | 15 | p15 47 

HOBGO'BLIN, S. an elf, ſpirit, or chief among 
the goblins. «+ Crier hobgoblins.” SAX. 

_ HO'BIT, S. a ſmall mortar from fix to eight 
inches diameter, mounted on carriages, made gun 
| faſhion, and uſed for annoying an enemy at a diſ- 

tance with ſmall bombs, ; 18 

HOBNALL, S. a nail with a thick, ſtrong head, 
8 _— becauſe uſed in ſhoeing a hobby or little 

orſe. FG 
HOBNA'ILED, Adj. covered with hobnails. 

HO'CK, S. (Bob, Sax.) the joint between the knee 
| and fetlock, The fore-end or quarter of a fliteh, 

or the leſs and bony end of a gammon of bacon. | 

Old ſtrong beer, wine, &c. particularly old, ſtrong, 
Rheniſh wine, J eee 
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hold faſt, to gripe or keep * the hand, notwithſtand- 


| iT HO'CK, V. A. to cut the joint between the 


knee and fetiock, : 


HO'CKHERB, S. (hoc, boce, Sax.) an herb called. 
likewiſe mallows. 88 | | 


To HO'CKLE; v. A. to hamſtring... To cut the 
ſinews near the ham or hock. We 


' *HO'CUS-POCUS, S. (derived by Tillotſon from 
the Romiſh form uſed in the maſs, on which the 


wafer is ſuppoſed to be immediately changed into the 
real body and fleſh of Chriſt; the words are, Hoc 
e corpus meum, this is my body) a juggle or cheat. 
A cant word uſed by jugglers, practiſing dexterity 


of hand. | | | 
-HO'D, S. (bed, Sax.) a kind of trough in which 


labourers carry mortar on their heads or ſhoulders to 
bricklayers, or maſons. 
contained in a hod. 
HO'DMAN, S. a labourer, or man that carries 
mortar in a hod, | 
HO*'DGE-PODGE, S. (of Bech pachs, Fr.) a 
medley, or odd mixture of ingredients huddled or 
boiled together, | | 


HOVE, S. (hou#, Fr.) an inſtrument uſed in cutting 


or 5 up the earth, conſiſting of an iron blade 


with a ſhaip edge, fixed with a ring on a ſtaff, fo as 
to form-an angle with the handle, 

To HO'E, V. A. to cut earth with a hoe; to 
weed with a hoe; to ſcrape earth over the roots of 
plants by means of a hoe. 8 | 

HO'G, S. (hogga, Brit.) a general name for 
ſwine; peculiarly applied to a caſtrated boar. Fi- 
guratively, a brutiſh, ſelfiſh, or. greedy perſon, 


To bring one's bogs to a fair market, implies to be 


1 or to take a great deal of pains for 
nothing. 

HO'GGEREL, 8. (of hegg, Brit.) an ewe of 
the ſecond year, or two years old, 

HO'GGI: 
hog; brutiſh ; greedy ; ſelfiſh. 

Of GGISHNESY, 

perſon reſembles an hog, applied figuratively, to 
ſignify ſelfiſhneſs, greedineſs, or brutiſhneſs, | 


HO'GSHEAD, S. a meaſure of liquids contain- 


ing ſixty-three gallons : A veſſel or caſk containing 
ſixty-three gallons. Any large eaſk. | 

O'GSTY, S. the place in which ſwine are 
confined, . 


HO'GWASH, S. the draff or liquor given to . 


ſwine, 


HOVDEN, S. (hoeden, Brit.) a romping, auk- 


ward, ignorant, and wanton girl. 

To HOL DEN, V. N. to romp indecently. To 
eg with levity and wantonneſs ; followed by 
With. | 0 


To HOI'SE, or HOI'ST, v. A. (hauſer, Fr.] 


to lift or raiſe on high. 
To HO“LD, V. A. (preter held, part. paſſ. 
held, or Holden, to graſp, or have in the hand. To 


The quantity of mortar 


SH, Adj. having the qualities of a 
S. the quality in which a 
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looſe. Figuratively, to maintain, ſupport, or ſtick 
to an opinion. To eſteem, to look upon, to think 
or account. To regard. To poſſeſs or enjoy, To 
ſtop, 1 or ſuſpend, applied either to the tongue 
or hand, 
To ſolemnize or celebrate, “ He held a feaſt.“ 
1 Sam. xXv. 36. To aſſemble, or collect together. 
% The queen — holds hes parliament.” SHak, To 
continue in any ſtate; to retain, 
to offer or propoſe; in common and low diſ- 
courſe, to preach, or deliver a diſcourſe in public. 
T0 hold in, to govern or keep a horſe from going 
faſter, by pulling the bridle ; Figuratively, to re- 
ſtrain. To hold of, to poſſeſs in ſubordination, or as 
inferior to and dependant on another. To hold of, 
to keep at a diſtance, ** If you pleaſe to hold him 
off a-while,” SHAK. To hold on, to continue. 
100 ftretch forth, or from the body, applied to the 
arm or any thing held in the hand; to perfevere or 
continue in any action without intermiſſion, -To 
Hold up, to raiſe or lift upwards or aloft; to ſuſtain 
or ſupport. To laſt, endure, or remain unbroken. 
To hold from, to derive a right. To hold in, to re- 
frain or put a force upon one's paſſions or inclina- 
tions. To held out, to laſt or endure; to reſiſt an 


enemy, or ſupport an attack or ſiege without yield- 
To hold together, to remain or continue 


ing. | 
united, or without falling to pieces. To hold wp, 


to ſupport one's ſelf; to endure without yielding, 
or being overcome, applied to dangers; to keep 
from raining, applied to weather; to continue · with 
the ſame degree of ſpeed. | | 
-HO'LD, at the beginning of a ſentence, though 


it has the appearance of an interjection, is really 


nothing but the preſent” tenſe of the imperative 
mood. | . | DE! Rs 
HO'LD, S. the act of ſeizing, or keeping a 


thing faſt in the hand. A ſeizure or graſp. Some- 


thing which may afford ſupport, when ſeized or 


held by the hand. A catch; or the power of | 


ſeizing or keeping. A priſon, or place of cuſtody. 
Power or influence. All that part that is between 
the keelſon and the lower deck, applied to a ſhip, 
A lurking place. The lurking place or den of a 
wild beall. A fort, or fortified place. It was 
his policy to leave no hold behind him.” SpENSER. 
HOLDER, S. one who keeps any thing in his 
hand by ſhutting it. A tenant, or one who occu- 
pies lands or tenements of another by leaſe. 
HO'LDER-FORTH, S. one who preaches or 
ſpeaks in public; a word of contempt. 
- HO'LDFAST, S. any thing by which a door is 
| faſtene. when put cloſe. A catch; a hook, 
HO'LDING, S. a tenure; a farm. | 
HO'LE, S. (hola, Ifl.) a cavity that is narrow 
and long. A den. A cavity made with a borer ; 
a rent, or cut in a garment, Figuratively, a mean 
_ dwelling, or houſe; a ſubterfuge ; a ſhift, 


To perſevere or continue in a _ 


To hold forth,” 


ing any violence uſed: to take. it away, or let it | 


| 


fore there is little corn and no wheat. 


ways expoſed to the inundatious of the ſea, if 
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HO'LIDAM,. S. bleſſed lady, applied to "the 
Virgin Mary. By my bolidam.” SHAK, Not 


in uſe, 
HO'LILY,. Ade. in a pious manner; 
proper ſenſe of the Divine Omniſcience, and an 
univerſal performance of the duties of religion. In. 
violably, or without breach. . 
HO LINEsSS, 8. when applied to God, that at- 
tribute which repreſents him as diſliking and deteſting ö 
all wickedneſs, Applied to men, an abſolute ab- 
horrence of all kinds of ſin, and à conformity to 
the nature and will of God, by copying his perfec- 
tions, performing his laws, paſſing; through tempta - 
tions withour yielding to their ſeductions, and ptac- 
ticing goodneſs without intermiſſion. The ſtate of 
of being hallowed, conſecrated, or ſanctified. The 
title aſſumed by the pope. | 
HO/LLA, has. (hola, Fr.) a word uſed in 
Calling to a perſon at @ diſtance, or out of 
ſight, Uſed ſubſtantively by MiL row, © 1 hear 
— ſome far off bella break.” 8 
To HO'LLA, V. A. (Jobaſon ſays this word 
is now viciouſly written helle by the beſt authors; 
and ſometimes halloo) to cry out with a loud voice. 
“ In his ear I'll hop Mortimer!“ SMA. What 
hallsing and what ſtir is this?“ SHAk. 1 
HOLLAND, S. one of the United Proyinces, 
bounded on the north and weſt by the German ocean; 
on the eaſt by the Zuider ſea, the Overyſlel, and 
Guelderland ; and on the ſauth by Zeeland and 
Utrecht. It is a hundred miles in length, though 
not above thirty broad, but it enjoys the greateſt 
foreign trade of any province in the world, This 
country was formerly covered with thick foreſts, as 
ſtill appears by the roots and ſtumps of trees, 
which have been found in the road of the ifland of 
Texel, ſeated towards the nosth part of Holland, 
which was quite over-run with wood, not above a 
hundred and ſixty years ago. Holland is divided into 
North and South. The North, which is called Weſt. 
Frieſland, or North Holland, extends from, Amfter- 
dam to the North ſea ; the South, or Zud Holland, . 
extends from Zeeland, Brabant, and the territory of 
Utrecht, as far as the dyke of Sparendam,.and com-. 
prehends very large lakes, and a part of the ſea to 
the ſouth. In this ſmall extent, there are twenty- 


* 


nine walled cities, with ſeveral towns that enjoy the 


privileges of cities, with above four hundred villages. 
There are ſix large cities, where the ſtates of the 
province hold their ſeſſions, namely, Dort, Haerlem, 
Delft, Leyden, Amſterdam, and Tergow. The 
ſoil of this province is every where ſoft and marſhy, 
for which reaſon it is not fit for tillage, and there- 
The whole 
country is meadow-land, which is overflowed in 
winter, and it would continue ſo always, if the in- 
habitants had not found out a method of drawing 


off the water by engines. It would likewiſe he + 
tney. 
bad 
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had not raiſed very ſtrong dykes. The Dutch are 
gentle, induſtrious, laborious, | oa to trade, good 
| ſeamen, and lovers of e They ſuffer the pub- 
lic exerciſe of all _ of - igions, except 15 — 
ic, who rm their ceremonies in] 
8 2 prieſts and other ecclefiaſtics are 
not permitted to wear their proper habits. There are 
ſew countries where the arts and ſciences are more cul- 
tivated than in Holland, and it has produced a great 
number of learned men. 
healthy, eſpecially about the equinoxes, and there is 
no country where the weather is more unſettled. 
The cleanlineſs of every part of Holland is carried 


to an exceſs; for they make the outſide of their 


houſes as clean as the inſide. The whole province 
is cut through with a thouſand canals, and the land 
is covered with green graſs or flowers, of which they 
have many curious ſorts, as well as fruits. Though 


it has no ſtaple commodity or produce of its own, 


except butter and cheeſe, yet it is conſidered as the 
granary of Europe. It has no vineyards, and yet 
has more wine, and more ſorts of wine, than any 
other part of the world. In ſhort, it is a magazine 


where the product of every country is lodged, bought | 


in very cheap, and ſold out very dear. 


HO'LLAND, S. a fine linen, ſo called from its 


b-ing made in Holland, 

HU'LLOW, Adj. having the inſide or any part 
ſcooped out. Having a void ſpace within, oppoſed 
to ſolid, Noiſy, or like a ſound made in ſome 

cavity. Figuratively, not faithful, or ſincere; hy- 
ocritical, or not what one appeais to be. 1 

HO'LLOW, S. a cavity, or empty ſpace. A 
concavity. A cavern or den, A pit. A paſſage, 
or empty ſpace in the inſide of a thing. To beat- 
hellxw, in horſe-racing z to diſtance or outrun at a 
great diſtance z to beat entirely, | 

To HO'LLOW, V. A. to ſcoop furrows, canals, 
or cavities in a thing. Neuterly, to ſhout or make a 
loud noiſe. Becauſe 1 do not hoot and bellow.” 


ApDis, Comes hallowing ſrom the ſtable.” Pops. 
„So written by neglect of etymology inſtead of holla,” 


Jounson. See HoLLA. p 

HO'LLOW LY, Adv. with empty ſpaces within; 
with channels or vacuities. Figuratively, with in- 
ſincerity and want of faith, 
to appear what a perſon is not. 8 

HOLLOWNESS, S. cavity; the ſtate of hav- 
ing empty ſpaces, tithes on the ſurface or within, 
Oppoſed to ſolidity. Want of ſincerity ; deceit ; 
treachery, The ſtate of «ppearing what' a perſon 
Is not, 
_ .HO'LLY,S. a plant, or tree, whoſe leaves are ſet 
about the edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff, prickles, which 
bears ſmall, round, and ſometimes red berries, and 
is green all the year round. 

-HO'LLYHOCK, S. (commonly ſtiled holyoak, 
from helihoc, Sax.) a plant named likewiſe the roſe- 
mallow; it is in every reſpect larger than the com- 


The air is cold and un- 


In ſuch a manner as | 


II 


| 


mon mallow, has rougher leaves, and its flowers ad- 
here cloſely to the ſtalk. It flowers in July. 
HO'EME, S. of helm, Sax. a hill, mountain, or 
river. In botany, the ilex or ever green oak, | 
HO'/LOCAUST, S. (from og, and xa, Gr.) 
a burnt ſacrifice; a ſacrifice which was entirely con- 
ſumed by fire, | 
HO'LSTER, S. (heol/er, Sax.) a caſe for a 
horſeman's piſtol. 
 HO'LY, Adj. (halig, Sax.) performing every duty 
of religion, and abſtaining entirely. from fin ; ap- 
plied to perſons, Set apart, conſecrated or dedicated 
to divine uſes, Pure or without ſpot. 
HO'LY-GHOST, S. (from balig, Sax. holy, 
and gaft, Sax. ſpirit) the holy ſpirit, or ſecond perſon 
in the adorable Trinity, whoſe peculiar office as difſ- 
tinguiſned from the father and ſon is ſanRification 
_ inſpiration ; with reſpect to the manner of his 
exiſtence, he is ſaid to proceed from the father and 
the ſon, and with the father and ſon together is wor- 
ſhipped. His divinity and his peculiar offices are deſ- 
cribed ſo plainly in Scripture, that anti-trivitacian 
ſeems to be a miracle of obſtinacy. 
HO'LY-DAY, S. (generally ſpelt holiday; of 
hatgan, Sax. and deg) a day ſet apart by the church 
for commemoration of ſome-ſaint, or ſome remark- 
able particular in the life of Chriſt. A day wherein 
people abſtain from work, and entertain themſelves 
with feaſts, &c. A day of gaicty and joy, Figu- 
ratively, a time which comes ſeldom, or returns 


only at certain periods. Courage is but a Holy. day 


kind of virtue, to be ſeldom exerciſed,” DxvD. 

HO'MAGE, S. (hommage, Fr.) the reverence, 
reſpect, ſubmiſſion, or fealty profeſſed and performed 
to a ſovercign or ſuperior, Reſpect or ſubmiſſion 
ſhown by any external action. | 

HO'ME, 8. (ham, hem, Sax.) a perſon's own 
houſe. Figuratively, the country in which a perſon 
lives, or the place of his conſtant reſidence. Uſed 
in compoſition, any thing produced in our own 
country, or made within a peiſon's own houſe. 

HO'ME, Adj. to the houſe wherein a perſon 
lives, To one's own country, Fully; cloſely; ta 
the utmoft, To the purpoſe; to the point deſigned. 
Joined to a ſubſtantive, it implies force, or efficacy, 
«« 'Fhe home thtuſt of a friendigyſword.” DRY. 

. HO'MEBORN, Adj. natural, domeſtic, or of 
one's own country, oppoſed to foreign. With 
hemeborn lies. Pope, ; 

HO'MEBRED, Adj. native, natural ; bred in a 
perſon's own breaſt. Homebred luſts,” Hammonn, 
Figuratively, rude, artleſs; uncultivated or not po- 
liſhed by travel, Domeſtic; oppoſed to foreign, 


By homebred fury rent.” PHILL1ps, 


HO'MEFELT, Adj. internal; felt within; in- 
ward. Such a facred and homefelt delight.“ 
MiztrT.. : 

HO'MELINESS, S. plainneſs; rudeneſs ; coarſe- 
neſs, The quality of a thing performed at a per- 
Z ry OO : ſon's 
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ſon's own houſe or native country, without adven- 
tage of better information from his fellow citizens, 
or aſſiſtance from foreigners. | 
HO'MELY, Adj. plain; coarſe; rude, or not 
poliſhed by the aſſiſtance or information of foreigners. 
HO'MELY, Adv. in a plain manner, or without 
gaudineſs, applied to dreſs. Coarſely, applied to 
manufactures, or the manner in which any thing is 
performed, Plainly, or without any high-ſeaſoned 
ingredients, applied to cookery, or the manner in 
which victuals are dreſſed, | 
 HO'ME- MADE, Adj. made in our own country, 
oppoſed to foreign. 1 : 
HO'MER, 8 (dom, Heb.) a meaſure among 
— Hebrews, containing fix pints; Bailey ſays, two 
buſhels, | 


HO'MESPUN, Adj. ſpun or wrought in a pri- 


vate houſe, not by profeſſed manufactures. Made in 
one's own country, oppoſed to foreign. Figura- 
tively, coarſe ; rude ; wanting perfection or elegance. 
Uſed ſubſtantively, for a coarſe, rude, unpoliſhed, 
or ill-bred perſon, ** What hempen, homeſpuns 
have we ſwaggering here.” SHAK. 


HO'MEST ALL, or HO'MESTEAD, S. a 
| houſe, or place where a houſe ſtood. ** Both houſe, 


and homeſtead into ſeas are born.“ DrvyD, 

HO'MEWARD, HO'MEWARDS, Adj. to- 
wards home, or towards the houſe wherein a perſon 
conſtantly reſides, 

HO'MICIDE, S. (Fr. homicidium, Lat.) murder, 
or the wilful killing of a man. | | 

HOMICIVDAL, Adj. (from homicide, a word 
either coined by the author, or not eafily met with 
in any other) murderous; bloody. With homi- 
cidal rage.” Pope. 

HO'M 
diſcourſe on ſome divine ſubject; applied to thoſe 
which were compoſed at the Reformation to be read 
in churches, in order to ſupply both the caſual and 
neceſſary defect of ſermons. 

HOMOGE'/NEAL, HOMOGE'NEOQUS, Adj. 
(the g is proneunced hard) having the ſame nature 
or principles. Of the ſame nature or kind. 

HOMOGE'NIA, S. (of yoyma, Gr.) Joint na- 
ture, likeneſs, or ſameneſs of nature. 

HOMOWLOGOUS, S. (homelegue, Fr.) having 
the ſame proportion. In logic, applied to things 
which agree in time, but have a different nature. 

HOMO'NYMOUS, Adj. fignifying ſeveral 
things applied to words which have ſeveral ſenſes. 

HOMO' TONOUS, Adj. having the ſame 
found. | 
HOMO'TONY, S. ſameneſs of ſound. 


HO'NE, S. (hen, han, Sax.) a fine fort of whet- 


ſtone, of different colours, uſed for ſetting an edge 
on penknives and razors ; vulgarly, but erroneouſly, 
ſuppoſed to be hoſly wood or box, petrified or changed 
into a ſtone. | 


HO'NEST, Adj, (bongfe, Fr. bongfus, Lat.) 


ILY, (homilie, Fr.) a plain and popular 


EY 


ſweetneſs, or ſeducing allurements, applied to wor 


in one broad paved ſtreet. 


of London. 


performing every act of juſtice, or fulfilling every. * 


obligation and relation in which we ſtand as mem 
ber DC Ti ee RAE: 
HO'NESTLY, Adv, conſiſtent with juſtice, op- 
poſed to fraud or deceit ; conſiſtent with our duty 
conſidered in every relation of life. 
HO'NESTY, S. goodneſs which makes a per 
prefer his promiſe or duty to his paſſion, or intereſt, 
and is the object of truſt. 1, | 
HO'NIED, Adj. covered with honey. The 
bee with honied thigh.” MiLT. Sweet, flattering, 
or enticing, applied to words. . c 
HO NE, S. (hunig, Sax.) a thick, viſcous, fluid 
ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to 
the taſte, ſoluble in water, of a fragrant ſmell, ſe- 
creted by certain glands near the bottom of the petals 
of flowers, fucked up by the bee, in its proboſcis or 
trunk, ſwallowed and diſcharged again from the ſto- 
mach through its mouth into ſome of the cells of its 
comb; deſtined for the food of the young, but, in 
hard ſeaſons, fed on by the bee itſelf. 8 
| > 
uſed as a term of tenderneſs and fondneſs. Hong, 
ou ſhall be well in Cyprus,” SHAK. „„ 
To HO NE, V. N. to make uſe of endearing, 
ſweet, or fond expreſſions. Honeying and making 
love.“ SHARK. ä 4 
HONEY BAG, S. the ſtomach of a bee wherein 
the honey is included as in a bag. 
HO'NEYCOMB, S. (honig-camb, Sax.) the cells 
of wax in which a bee ſtores its honey; fo called from 
its appearing indented, like teeth of a comb, when 
broken, | 5 
HO NEV-DEW, S. ſweet dew found early in the 
morning on the leaves of divers plante. 
HO'NEY-FLOWER, S. in botany, a plant fo 
2 from its flowers containing a black ſweet 
iq uor. = | 8 | | 
HO'NEY-MOON, S. the firſt month after mar- 
riage, ſo called from the fondneſs and tenderneſs 
which appears then between a married couple, 
HO'NEYSUCKLE, S. (bunig - ſurle, Sax.) in 
botany, a plant, ſo called from the ſweetneſs of its 
odour; it is likewiſe named the woodbine. 
HO'NEYLESS, Adj. without honey, or robbed 
of their honey, applied to bees. Leave them 
honeyleſs.” SHAK, Kg: 
 HONITON, S. a town of. Devonſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and one fair,' on the fi 
Wedneſday after July 19, for cattle. It is ſeated 
near the river Otter, over which there is a bridge, on 
the road from London to Exeter, It ſends two 
members to parliament, but being no corporation, 4 
portreve is the returning officer, It has one church, 
which is half a mile from the town, with a chapel 
within it, with about 400 houſes, which are cbiefly. 
Here is a great manu- 
factory of bone-lace, It is 155 miles welt by ſouth 
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| 0 5 N * done in onde to. conſer 
honour, or as a mark of oy Confercing honour 
but not gain. 
< YO! 
or high rank. A teſtimony at token of reſpe 
eſteem, uſed after do.. The qe of a perſon of rank. 
A ſubjeR of praiſe. Gloty; a regard to the cenſure 
and eſteem of the world, Nobleneſs or majeſty, ap- 
plied to perſan. ** With native honour clad." Par. 
Left, A place, office, or title whick attracts eſteem 
and reſpect. Ornament. Ih The 1D of his 

books * Darn. it 
To HO'NOUR, V. A. to . or r keſped. 
To entertain an inward: eſteem and reverence foriany 
perſon ſuperior to us in any relation, and to ſhew it 
by. outward ſigns and actions. Lo prefer ta exalt 
to ſuch a poſt, or degree of familiarity, as ſhall Me 
tract a perſon reſpect from others. 2 | 

HO'NQURABLE, Adj. worthy fo tro or 
revetence. Great, or ſuitable to a perſbn s dignity. 
Generous. Conſerring or attracting reſpect and re- | 
yerence, | Without taint or reproach z laudable, or 
deſerving praiſe, Honeſt, or without any intention 
to deceive, Equitable, or. fulfilling all mn 
or relations of life, 
: HO'NOURABLENESS,. 8. highneſpiof poſt or 
dignity which attracts reverence and reſpeR. - Gene- 
— or a manner of action free e | © 
or an intention of deceit. 

HO'NOURABLY, Adj. with tokins of honour, | 
In ſuch a manner as to dignity to a; perſon's 


Pwr 


| 


| catch hold. 
| wire crooked and barbed at the point, uſed in fiſhing, 


OUR, 8. 1 Fi r. : Shani Lat.) dignity || 


character. Generouſly.. Io a manner ous from * 
or reproach. AJ AA QH 

HO'NOURER, 8. e that: entertains eſpe 
and eſteem for another in bis _— and ou it in 
his actions. 

HO'OD, s. (bod, Sax. from hed, 10.) an upper 
covering worn by a woman. oyer her cap. Any thing 
drawn upon the head and m—— it, A coreuing 
put over an hawk's eyes when he is not to fly. A 
kind of ornament worn by SIT te of any, ae 
ſity to ſhew his degree; it comes under his chin, is 
put over his ſhoulders, and hangs down his, back; 
RY part being 1 made ſomewhat i in the ſhape of a 


To HO'ODWINK, v. A. to hinder a perſon 
from ſeeing by binding ſomething over his eyes. To 
cover or hide. The prize, I I bripg—ſhall bad. | 
wink this miſchance,” To deceive or impoſe upon. ö 
4% Hoedwinked with kindneſs.“ SLDVFèE II. 

HO'OF, S. (5%, Sax.) the hard horny ſubſtance | 
which 2 _ feet of horſes and they animals 


| 


that feed on F 2 
| HO'OFED. 85 having a hoof. 
HO'OFBOUN Adj. © ellen to a io gas whe | 


his hoof ſhrinks in at the top and at the heel, and the 


nightly, 


lightly. To move 
to halt or walk ban... by laying all our ſtreſs on 


— that means e above, and grows 7 580 the | 
oy 8. n Sax.) any thing bent 10 as to 


= «A. ſhepherd's heed 2 pot book. on A 


A ſnate, or trap. ** Beſides that hook of wiving.” 
Smax. Any bending inſtrument to cut or lop with. 
A reaping boat. Like flaſhing Bentley with his 
deſpꝰ rate took.” Porz. That part of a hinge which 
is fixed to the poſts of a door; hence of the books, 
implies a ſtate of diſorder or conſuſion. 8 

To HO OK, V. A. in fiſhing, to catch with a 
hook. F iguratively, to entrap or enſnate. 1 o Haw, 
or faſten, | as with a buok, this 

- HO'OKED, Adj, bent; cxgoked;: ; M | 

 HO'OKEDNESS, 8. the ſtate af being bent like 
a book. 

HO'OK-NOSED, "Adj. having a crooked aqui- 
line noſe. _... 

HOOP, 8. (bop, Sax. heep, Belg.) any. thing 
bent in a circular manner in order to bind or keep 
tight that which it ſurrounds, particularly caſks or 
barrels. Several circles of whalebone ſometimes worn 
by women to extend their petticoats. Any thing cir- 
cular. That part of a ring which goes round the 
finger. A a beop, is a ring ſet rounds with 
diamonds. 

To HO Op, v. if to put hoops on a caſk, or 
cthe veſſel. To ſurrqund or: tighten with, a hoop, 

_— to claſp, encircle, or ſurround. Thou 

le bee this body with thy embraces.”. SHAK., + 

OOP, V. N. (of wopgan, Goth, or hooper, 

Sew If written whoop, which is the moſt common 

| ſpelling, it is derived from the Gothic; z but if hoop, 

from the French) to ſhout. or make a noiſe by way of 

call. pur ſuit. Actixely, uſed with out, to drive 

__ 5 a noiſe, — or ſhouting. To call 
to. by a ſhout. 

2 0/OPING.COUGH, 8. NH. kind of 
cough, ſo called from the noiſe with which it is at- 
tende 


To. HO'OT\,:V. N. (hwt, Brit. huer, Fr.) to 


320 a noiſe in contempt; uſed with as or after, 


The clam'rous owl that 
boots. Sk, Aftively, to drive with a 
comm tuous noiſe or ſhout, 

H F, „S. (biot, Brit.) a clamour, ſhout, or 
noiſe made «a ee in contempt. The noiſe made 
by an owl. 

To HO p, v. N. (bop pan, Sax. ) to jump or ſkip, 
leaps on one leg. Figuratively, 


o,cryi-like an owl. 


one leg. 

HOP, S. a leap made wrch one leg. Alight or 
ſmall jump, generally applied to the motion of birds 
on the ground, or the manner in which they move 
from one branch of a tree to another, without ex- 
tending their legs. A ball wherein a perſon is ad- 
mitted ſor a trifling ſum, or a place where people of 
mean, rank dance. In botany, a. plant, whoſe flower 
is ufed as a bitter in brewing, to keep the beer 
from turning ſour ; ſrom po Belg. | 

To 
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To HO'P, V. A. toim 10 
make bitter with hops, 
HOPE, S8. (Sa, Sax. hope, Belg.) that pleaſu 
which ariſes in the mind on the thought of the enjoy- 
ment of ſome ſuture good. An expectation of tome 
future good. That which gives, or is the object of, 
m_ Confidence in any future event. 
o HOPE, V. N. to expect a future good; to 
place confidence in, to rely upon for fome future 
good, applied to perſons. Actively, to expect with 
deſire. Hopes the hunted bear.” DRYD. | 
HO'PEFUL, Adj. full of qualities which produce 
hope, or encourage an expectation of ſome future 

od; promiſing. Full of hope or expectation of 
ueceſs. If hopeful of your aid,” Pops. The laſt 
ſenſe, though ſtrictly analogical, is ſeldom uſed, 
'HO'PEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
raiſe hope, or encourage an expectation of ſome fu- 
ture od. 7 | t 1 111 1 
HO PEFULNESS, 8. the quality which en- 
courages or oecaſions a pleaſing expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs, or of ſome future good. | 
HO/PELESS, Adj. without any expectation of 
future good, Figuratively, deſperately abandoned, 
ſo as to give no room for expecting a reformation, 


pregnate with hops 


2 


T 


applied to perſons. Promiſing nothing plealing.. 
HO'PER, S. one that has pleaſing expectations | 
of ſome future F en en, 
HO'PINGLY, Adv. with hope, or confidence 
that nothing of evil will happen. Going on boldly, 
' hepingly or confidently in wilful habits of fin.” 


| HAMMOND. 15 
ho leaps or jumps on 


HO'PPER, 8. one w | 
one leg. e I 
 HO'PPER, S. (fo called, becauſe it is ny 
hopping, or in motion) the box or open frame of wood 
in a mill, into which the corn is put to be ground. 
A baſket uſed for carrying ſeed. | 
' HO'RARY, Adj. {bhoraire, Fr. herarius, Lat.) re- 
lating, pointing to, or containing an hour. The 
horary circle on globes, is the braſs circle zt the 
1 on which the hours are marked, as on 
a clock. | | 3 | 

HO'RDE, S. (Bierd; hiorde, Sax.) a fleck, com- 

pany, or regiment, A clan, or company of people 
generally changing their ſituation. . Drove martial 
Ws on hordes.” THOMSo WW. | 

HORIZON, S. (ene, Gr the line which ter- 
minates or bounds the ſight: The ſenſible horizon 
is the circular line which limits the view, the real is 
that which divides the globe into two equal parts, 
HORIZONTAL, Adv. near the ground or ho- 
The horizental miſty air.“ Par. Loft, Pa- 


þ 
þ 


rizon. 
rallel to the horizon; on a level. 
HORIZO'NTALLY, Adv. in a direction paral- 
Jel to the horizon ; on a level, or in a line equally 
diſtant in all its parts of the ground, ſuppoſing the 
ground to be level. | | 


HO'RN, S. (baurn, Gotb. horn, Sax.) a bard, | 


-ing terrified, or havi 


elm or beech; 


4 * 


called becauſe formerly danced to an horn. 


prehenſi 


pointed, and callous ſubſtance which grows on the 
heads of ſome animals,  Figuratively, an inſtrumenes 
of wind muſic, formed of the hora of ſome animal. 


The extremities of the waxing or waining moon, ſo 
called, becauſe repreſenting the horns of à cow, or 
from byrn, Sax. a point. The feelers of a ſnail, or 
thoſe long ſubſtances on the head of a ſnail, which 
it draws in or puſhes out at pleaſure, imagined to be 
its feelers ; but by modern naturaliſts found to be 4 
kind of teleſcopes, having the eyes at their extremi. 
ties; hence the phraſe to dratv in one's horns, for be. 
15 one's courage damped at che 
proſpect of danger. The bieroglyphie for a cuckol 
uſed figuratively for cuckoldom; whence ons 
implies, as mad as a perſon who difcovers that he in 
cuckolded. In ſcripture, horn is uſed for power, 


leaves ike the 


pride, or empire. 
HO'RN-BEAM, 8. a tree with 
HO'RNBOOK,! S. a leaf with the alphabet and 
Lord's prayer printed on it, ſtuck on a piece of board, 
and covered over with horn to keep it from ſoiling, 
uſed for teaching children their letters. 5 
HO'RNED,' Adj. having, or appearing as having, 


. 


horns, : | 
| HO/RNET, 8. (hyrnete, Sax.) a large, ſtrong, 
ig, and of a Dult 


ſtinging fly, whoſe body is long 

— ks reſt in hollow trees, which con- 

ſiſts of wood, for which purpoſe, like the waſps, 

_ are furniſhed with ftrong toothed jaws, 
O'RN-PIPE, S. a jig, or country dance, ſo 


horn, 


3 


HO RNWORK, S. in fortification, an outwork, 
advancing towards the field, conſiſting of two demi- 
baſtions, joined to a curtin. 1 
HO'RNY, Adj. made of, or reſembling, 
Hard as horn, or calls. 
HORO'GRAPHY, S. (boregrapbis, Fr.) an ac- 
count of the hours, | ; io Ak 
Fr. horologium, Lat.) an inſtrument that tells the 
hour. He'll watch the horologe a double ſet.” 
SHAK, © There were horologies.” Brown, 
HORO'METRY, S. (horometrie, Fr.) the art 
of meaſuring the hours. The horometry of anti- 
quity.” Brown. e | 
Hoy ROSCOPE, S. (Fr. of «ga, and exerw, Gr.) 


in aſtrology, the configuration of the planets atthe 
hour of a perſon's birth. e $7140 UE 
HO'RRIBLE, Adj. (Fr. of borribilis, Lat.) 0+ 
caſioning horror; hideous ; odiouns. 
. HO'RRIBLENESS, 5. that quality in a perſon 
or thing which affects with horror, or a ſtrong ap- 
on of inſtant danger, &c, a deep'iwprethion 
of odiouſneſo. 4k. Co FLO OT ONT. 
HO“ RRIBLV, Adv. in fuch a manner as to raiſe 
fear and r + 2093 5759 275208; Te? Sd £2 
HO'RRID, Adj. (Horridus, Lat.) hideous, ſhock» | 
ing. Uſed by women to expreſs ſomething Is. 
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ng: Rough or rugged. .* Horid with 
HO RKIDN ES, S. that qu 
| a-thing extremely odious, ſhoc ings or dreadful, - 

HORRUVFIC, Adj. (borrifics, Lat.) cauſing hor- 
or. His jaws horrific.” THOMSON. 

HO R ROI, 8. (borreur, Fr. horror, Lat.) a paſ- 
fion excited by an object which cauſes both a high 
degree of fear and deteſtation. Figuratively, a gloom,. 
or drearineſs, which affects with horror. Breathes 
a browner horror on the woods,” Pork. In medi- 
eine, 2 22 quivering, or trembling pre- 

ing a fit of a fever, or ague. DIES, 
HORSE, S. (of hors, 83 domeſtic beaſt uſed 
in war, draught, and carriage, Uſed in the plural, 
without the plural terminations for the cavalry, or 
thoſe ſoldiers in an army that fight on horſeback, as 
« a troop of horſe,” In manufactures, any thing uſed 
as a ſupport, hence a- horſe to dry linnen on. Pad 
with great or wooden, a machine made of wood very. 
ſharp, on which ſoldiers fit aſtride by way of puniſh- 
ment. Joined to another ſubſtantive, ſomething large 
or coarſe, < A borſe face.” 7:4 a face whoſe 
ftatures are large and coarſe. A horſelaugh,” 

To HORSE, V. A.-(horſan, Sax.) to mount 
upon a horſe, To carry a perſon, or to place a per- 
ſon on one's back, o ſet aſtride upon a thing, 
% Leads fill'd, and ridges bored. ShAk. To cover, 
« To horſe more mares,” MorTIM; 

HO'RSEBACK,.S. the back of a horſe ; the 
ſtate of being mounted on a horſe. | | 

HO'RSEBLOCK, S. a block made uſe of to affiſt 
a perſon in mounting a horſe, | ” 

 HOR'SE-BREAKER, S. one who tames horſes, 
and fits them either for riding or drawing. | 

HOR'SE-CHESNUT, S. in botany ; the em- 
palement is ſwelling, and of one leaf, divided into: 
five ſegments ; the flower conſiſts of five petals, folded 
at their border and waved, narrow at their baſe, .but 
ſpread open above. This tree was brought from Aſia 
in 1550, and was ſent to Vienna in 1588, from 
whence we may trace its progreſs to other parts of 


Europe. 


HOR'SE-COURSER; S. one that runs, or keeps -|. 


running horſes, A dealer in horſes. 
HOR'SE-EMMET, S. a large kind of ant or 
emmet. | 
: HOR'SE-FLY, S. a fly remarkable for ſtinging. 
orſes. | | h wy 55 
HOR'SE-LAUGH, S. a loud, violent, and ſome- 
times affected laugh. | 5 | 
HOR'SE-LEECH, S. a great leech which uſually: 
faſtens to horſes when watering, A farrier, or horſe- 
doctor, from horſe, and leece, Sax. which ſignifies - 
both a leech and a perſon who cures diſorders. | 


_ HOR'SELITTER, 8. a carriage hung upon poles 


between two hotſes, in which the perſon lies along 
at full length. 1 5 e 


quality which: renders | 


HOR'SEMAN, S. a rider, or one mounted on 


| horſedack, One ſkilled in riding. One that fakt, 


on horſeback, applied to an army, + 82 
HOR'SEMANSH?P, S. the art of riding, break - 


ing, or managing a horſe, 


HOR'SE-MATCH, S. a race, wherein two or 
more horſes- contend for ſuperiority in ſwiftneſs. A 


— 


 HOR'SE-PLAY, 8. coarſe, rough, or violent 


| yr * Too much given to horſe-play ” DR VD. 


'SE-RACE, 8. a conteſt 
horſes for a prize. | 
HOR'SERADISH, S. a root of a ſtrong poig= 


between two 


nant taſte,. uſed in cookery for a kind of ſauce; and 
It is reckoned 


eſteemed in medicine very diuretic. 
a ſpecies of ſcurvy-graſs by botanical writers. 


HORSESHOE, S. a plate of iron nailed- under 


the hoof of athorſe. In botany, an herb. : 
HOR'SEWAY, S. a broad way or road by which 
horfes may travel, ſometimes applied to a path on 
the ſide of a great road, which is appropriated for 
horſes to travel in. | h | | 
HOR'SHAM, S. a town of Suſſex with a market 
on Saturdays, and three fairs, on Monday before - 
Whitſunday, and July 18, for ſheep and lambs, and 
on November 2, for cattle and pedlars ware. The 
pariſh church here is very fine, and the free-ſchool - 
is well endowed: here is great plenty of poultry, 


and a quary that affords ſtone, proper either for tiling : 


or — It has commodious inns, and a hand- 
ſome market-houſe, over which is a hall; where the 
aſhzes for the county are ſometimes -held. . It lies 
ow miles fam Lewes and thirty-ſix from 
London. 


HORN TATIVE, 8. /bortatur, of bortr, Lat.) am 


argument by which a perſon endeavours to excite an- 
other to practice any thing, 

HOR'TATORY, Adj. (from hertor, Lat.) en- 
couraging, animating, or adviſing to perform a" 
thing. NOD ; 

HOR'TULAN, al (hortulanus, Lat.) belong-- 
ing to a garden. My hertulan kalendar,” EVE 
LYN. | | 

HOSA/NNA, S. (N ¹y¹πο n, Heb. .ſave us now, or 


perſon well, uſed by the Jews, Thus at our Savi- 
our's entrance into Jeruſalem when the people cried : 
out; ** Hoſanna, to the ſon of David!” Theit 
meaning was Lord preſerve this Son of David, this 
King; . heap favour and bleffings - upon him. Or, 
if it had a relation to their miſtaken notion that 
Chriſt was a temporal prince, it might be an ardent. 
breathing after liberty, and call upon him to ſave or 
deliver them from the dominion of the Romans, to 
whom they were at that time ſubject. See Mott. 
xxi. 6, 154 Mar. xi. 9,15. John xii. 13. and Luke - 
xix. 38. Macknight, in his harmony, ſays, that 
this acclamation was of the ſame purport as the Eng- 
liſh, „God ſave the king.“ ; 
HO'SE, S. (from hoſa, Sax.) a ſtocking or a co- 
es | vering 


ſave we beſeech thee) a form of bleſſing or wiſhing a - 


Lv 


vering w worn on che legs. win me thy linen waſh, 
or hoſen darn.” GAu TE. Formerly uſed for breeckes. 
„An Englh taylor—for ſtealing out of a French 
hoſe.” SHAK. 

"HO'SIER,; S. one who ſells ſtocking 

HO'SPLTABLE, Adj. (bopnabls, Lan ) giving 
entertainment to ſtrangers. Kind to ſtrangers, 
| HO'SPITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 

Thew kindneſs, and give entertainment to ſtrangers: 
HOSPITAL. S. (hoſpital, Fr. of boſpitalis, Lat.) 
a place built for the reception of the ſick, or the 
ſupport of the poor. The many hoſpitals of both 
theſe ſorts in or near this city of London, are no 
ſmall recommendation of ourſelves as Chriſtians, and 
generous members of ſociety, 

HOSPITA'LITY', S. (hoſpitalitz, Fr.) the virtue 
exerciſed in the entertainment of ſtrangers. ' 

HO'SPITALLER, S. (heo/pitallier, Fr.) one re- 
ſiding in an hoſpital to receive either. the poor or 
ſtrangers, A poor perſon living in and ſupported at 
an hoſpital. 

HOST, S. (5%, Fr. of Hotel, F f.) a perſon who 
keeps an inn. An army, from 59 is, Lat. an enemy. 
Any great number or multitude. An 5% of 
tongues.” SHAK. The ſacrifice of the maſs, or the 
conſecrated wafer in the Romiſh church, from hole, 
F 8 ia, Lat. a ſacrifice or victim offered up in ſa- 
crifice. 

To HO'ST, V. N. to put up at an inn; to goto | 
a public houſe for entertainment. The centaur, 
where we beſt. ” SHAK. To engage or encounter ny 
battle. n fierce hbeflings meet. Par. Loſt. 
receive or wiſer a body of hen. The Ne 
of their owa followers to the general ho/lings.” 
SPENSER. 15 

HOST AGE, S. (eſage, Fr.) a perſon given up 
as a pledge for ſecurity of the performance of certain | 
conditions. 

HOST ESS, S. (5%, Fr. ) a woman who keeps 
a public houſe or inn. 

HO'STILE, Adj. (hz uli, Lat ) like an enemy; 
adverſe j opp poſite. 

HOSTPFLITY, S. (beftilite, Fr.) the praftice of 
an open enemy ; open wat ; 3 and vehement 
oppoſition. 

HO'STLER, S. ¶ Bafleller, Fr.) one who has the 
care of horſes at an inn. 

HO'STRY, S. the ſtable or place where horſes 
are kept at an inn. 

HO, Adj. (hat, Sax. beet, Belg.) having the 

ower to excite a ſenſation of heat; made warm by 
fire, Figuratively, luſtful or vehemently lewd, 
Strongly affected with any ſenſible quality, in allu- 
ſion to hounds. ** Hot (cent of gain.“ Dxyp. Vi- 
olent ; furious; ardent ; vchement, applied to action. 
Precipitateor furiouſly thoughileſs; of fierce paſſions, 
applied to perſons. . Highly ſeaſoned or affecting the 
organ very ftrongly; applied to taſtes, 


| 


for producing of mo which would — 
without that contrivance; that in kitchen gardene is 
made of horſe-dung tempetred with (et-coat- aſhes, 
and covered with mould or earth. That for ex0ticy 
or foreign plants i is made of tanners bark. 


. paſſion. 


hair brained Hoiſpur.” Snak. 


thigh of a deaſt. 


or hinder from running, by cuttin "g. 


HOT- BED, S. in ins, A bed made warm 2 


_ 


HO'T- BRAINED, Adj. furious; F ebenen, 
paſſionate. 

HO'T-HEADED, 8. vehement er violent in 

Soon orovoked. 

HO'T-HOUSE, S. a baęnie, or place. to ſweat 
or cup in. 
brothel or bawdy houſe; a bagnio is even OW uſed 
in ſome part of the town in this ſenſe, : 


6 


HO'TLY, Adv. with heat, oppoſed. 20.coblly; | 


With violence or vehemence, applied to the paſſiou 
or deſires. With tewdneſs, luſt, or laſciviouſneſs 
« Birds that hotly bill and breed.“ Da vp. «=. BIS 

HO'T-MOUTHED, Adj. headſtrong; noe. 
vernable. That hot-mouthed beaſt that, | 
_going the curb,” DRY. 

HO'TNESS, S. that quality or ſtate which ex- 
cites a ſenſation of heat, Violence or vehemence, 
8 to the paſſions. F iguratively, TRY 
or luſt, | 

 HO'TCH-PO'TCH, 8. ſee Hopes: Popes, 

HO'TSPUR, 'S. a perſon. of violent pa 
eaſily provoked, obſtinate and ungovernable. A 
In n * * 
ſpeedy growth. 

HO'VE, the preter of. 33 


'HO'VEL, S. a ſhed open 4 87 ſides, 3 


over head. A mean, low, habitation or cottage. 

To HO'VEL, V. A. to ſhelter in, or repair to an 
hovel. To bevel thee with ſwine.” SHAK, 

To BO'VER, V. N. (hovio, Brit.) to bang in 
the air over a perſon” s head, without flying off one 
way or another. Figuratively, to be in N 
expectation, or undetermined. Hover 
pectation of new worlds.” SPENSER. 1 wander 
about one place. So warlike à prince hovering 


HOU'GH, S. | (hog, Sax.) the lower part of the 
«© "The camel's bough. & 2 Eſi. 
xiii. 36. An adz or hoe. See Hon. 
To HO GH, V. A. to bamſtring; to diſable 
| the ſinew or 
_ of _ ham, “ He bhoughed their kalte 
ofh. xi. n gardening, to cut or ſera 
with ng 810 CE. KY ror ſerape- wp voree 
hough or ſpit from us.” GREW. This is an e 
manner of ſpelling, and ſhould not be imitated. 
HOU'LET, S. {bulette, Fr.) a young owl. 
HOU'ND, * (bund, Sax. ) a ow uſed in hunt- 
in 
To HOU'ND, V. A. to ſeton or let, looſe to. the 
chace. He who only lets looſe a bound out 


on the borders of our confederates.” ADD. 


of the flip, is ſaid to hound bim at the bare.” BRAU. 
« If the wolves. had been 


To hunt or purſue. 
Bounded * 5 „ L*ESTRANGE, | 
HOUR, 


«6 She profeſſes a 4ot-houfe.”” SHAK.., A 
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* HOU'R, S. (Bture, Fr. hora, Lat.) the twenty- |} 
fourth part of 2 r 0e 02 ſpace of time con- | 
fiſting of fixty minutes. The. time marked by a 
clock, Joined with good, not late. Any particular 
time; a proper ſeaſon for the performance of any 
thing. Mine Hour is por per come.” Jabn ii. 4. 
A time ſet apart or appointed for the performance of 
any thing; peculiarly applied to the time in which 
Chriſt was to ſuffer; Hour, or day, being uſed; 0. 
coding to Dr. Warburton, lord biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, to ſignify the moſt remarkable tranſactions in 
a perſon's life, than which no greater than the cru- 
_ cifixion could be in that of our blefled Saviour's. 
„When Jeſus knew that his h was come.” Fobn | 
an. 1 )))), Ef SER ad. 
HOU'R-GLASS, S. an inſtrument to meaſure 
time with, by means of ſand running through a ſmall 
aperture out of one glaſs into another. 
HOU'RLY, Adj. and Adv. happening or re- 
prated every hour. Frequent. . 
HOUSE, 8. (Bus, Sax, and Goth. buys, Belg.) 24 
building wherein à perſon or human creature dwells, 
Figuratively, any place of abode, The bees — 
from their hives and bonſes driven away.” SHAKESP., | 
A religious houſe, a monaſtery or college, wherein | 
perſons retired from the world, and devoted to reli- | 
ious exerciſes, live iy common. The manner of 
Fving, or cating. A table; joined to 4. He 


HOVU*SE-KEEPER, S. one who is matter of 2 

family; and rents a whole houſe, oppoſed to a lodger. 
One who lives in plenty; one who is much at home, 
A woman ſervant who has the. management of a fa- 
mily, A dog uſed to. ſecure a houſe from thieves, 
„The bouſeheeper, the hunter.“ SHAK, 
. HOU/SEKEEPING, Adv. domeſtic, fit or ne- 
ceſſary for a family. Houſekeeping commodities.” 
CAn w. Hoſpitality ; a liberal and plentiful ta- 
* 3 charge and expence attending the keeping 
a family, | 

HOU'SELEEK,S.Aa plant ſo called from growing 
on the walls or outſide roofs of. houfes. 1 

. HOU'SELESS,. Adj. without any abode or houſe 


to live in. 


© HODU'SEMAID, S. a female ſervant employed 
in keeping a houſe clean. | 

| HOU'SEROOM, 8. ſhelter, place, or entertain- 
ment in a houſe. 1 2 

. HOU'SEW ARMING. S. a feaſt or merry-mak- 
ing upon going into a new houſe, 5 
- FOU'SHOLD, HO Us HOLDER, S. ſee 
Houszhonp and HovstmoLtDER, 5 
HOUSING, S. the quantity of houſes in any 
place. Cloth at firſt uſed to keep off dirt, now added 
to ſaddles by way of ornament. , 
| HOU'SEWIPE, S. (frequently written and * 
nouncedbuſwife, or huſſj) the miſtreſs of a family. One 


kept a miſerable houſe,” Shak, The ſtation of a | ſkilled in the regulating of a family, and practiſing 
planet, in aſtrology. Family, race, deſcendants or frugality. A kind of purſe conſiſting of ſeveral 


kindred. One's family 'atfairs.. “. Set thine» bouſe | 
in order.” 2 Kings xx. 1. A body of men meeting | 
for public concerns in any dwelling. <*-The houſe 
of Lords;” when uſed with 2 it implies the 
lords, and when joined with wer the commons. 
« The major part of both houſes.” K. CHAT Es. 
The body in which the ſoul lodges or reſides. If 


our earthly 5% — were: difflved.” - 2 Cor. v. T. 0 


The glorious body or receptacle in which our foul 
will reſide in Heaven. We have a houſe not made 
with hands,” 2 Cor. v. 1. ; 5 
To HOU'SE, V. A. to harbour; to give lodging | 
in a houſe, To ſhelter or keep under a roof. - — 
terly, to take ſhelter. To reſide or live in a build- 
ing. To have a ſtation in the heavens, applied to 
aſtrology. Re . n 
HOU'SE-BREAKER, $. one who forces an en- 
trance into another perſon's houſe to ſteal. 
HOU'SE-BREAKING, S. the act of entring | 
another perfon's houſe by force, in order to ſteal; 
called, in law, G when done in the night. 
HOU'SE-DOG, S. a maſtiff, or dog kept in a 
houſe to ſecure it from thieves, „ 
HOU'SEHOLD, 8. a family living together in 
one dwelling-place or houſe, The management, | 
oeconomy, or | blu ae of a family, Uſed in 
compoſition to imp 
fami 44 His hou 


þ 
| 


id ſervants,” As x. 7. 0 


” 


£ 


ly domeſtic or making part of a | 


pockets above one another, and a book made of 
cloth to earry thread, ſilk, and needles in, i 
HOU'SEWIFELY, Adv. aſter the manner of a 
perſon who knows how to manage a family with 
order and frugality. | 
.HOU/SEWIFELY, Adj. ſkilled in the manage- 
ment of a family ; able to conduct the affairs of. a 
family with order and frugality. ; 5 
HOU/SEWIFRY, S. the buſineſs ot manage 


ment of a miſtreſs of a family. Prudent and frugal . 


— of the affairs of a family. FE 
HOW, Adv. (hu, hwa, Sax.) to what degree; 


in' what degree; in what manner. For what reaſon 


or from what cauſe. By what means- Uſed with 


much it implies proportion, relation, and correſpond- 
ence. Uſed in an affirmative ſenſe it implies, that; 
„Knowing how that part of the South ſea.” Bac. 


| + HO'WBE, HOWBE'IT, Adv. nevertheleſs ; 


notwithſtanding ; yet; however, Not much uſed. 
'  HOWE'VER, Adv. in whatfoever manner and 
degree. Deem'd however wiſe.” Par. Lol. At 
leaſt, at all events. Let what will happen, when 
uſed in comparing two events, one of which muſt 
neceflarily happen. Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding ; 
yet; forall that; uſed after an objection or difficulty 
to introduce ſome convenieney attending it, or fome 
palliation. C 

To HO WL, V. N. (hule, Teut.) to cry, or 


ly. 
1 HOUSEHOLDER, 8. the maſter of a DH ; make a noiſe, applied tq a wolf or dog, | Fgura- 


73S tively, 
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HU'F FER, 8. a boaſter r 1 


—— — 8 


tively 

diſtreſs, To pronounce in a tone like 2 beaſt, U Friki, Adj. with arrogance, nſolence, or 
« FH:wl it out i deſarts.“ e . uſed for any | braggin 1 + 
noiſe that is loud and horrid. 400 F ISHNESS, 8. Bo blaſter, * Tafolene 


HO'WL, S. the cry or noiſe of a wolf or dogs pride, | 

The cry of a human being, On with h diſtreſs, To HU'G, v. A A. (begian, Sax. ) to "preſs cloſe 
and filled with horror. in an embrace. Figuratively, to fondle, or. treat 

HO'WSOEVER, Adv. in what manner ſoever. | with tenderneſs, To hold faſt. with great affec- 
Notwithſtanding; although. 4* The man doth fear tion. Hug and retain, the good things of life,” 
God, howſoever it ſeems not in him.” SHAKE. | ATTERS. 29 

To H X, V. A. (bob, Sax.) to hamſtring, to HUG, 8. (ſee the Vsas) an embrace wherein a 
hough. F ;guratively, to take notice of a perſon, ſo perten, is held tight within the arms. 
as to make him bluſh or be aſha med. Hex nn | HU'GE,. S.:.(hoagh, Belg.) large, rr to ze, 
dancing maſter.” A low phraſe, 3 including exceſs, if not deformi * 5 terti⸗ 
' HOY, S. (hou, old: Fr.) a ſmall veſſel; "IY bleneſs of :ſize. .,. Vaſt or, immenſe.  -- 
ſails are neither {quare nor croſs like other ſhips, but | HU'GELY,, Adv. in an extenſive manger; ; im- 
'mizen, ſo that ſhe can ſail nearer the wind than an- menſely, or enormoully, applied to gaze. . Greatly; 
other veſſe] can. | * much, igiouſly, applied to degree. 

To HO'YSE, V. A. (ſceHorsr): among mariners, U'GENESS, S. enormity, applied to bulk, 
to hale up any thing. j Greatrieſs or extenſivenels applied to quality or 


HU'B-BUB, S. (formed from the bund niiced _— GGER- MUGGER,” 8. ſec 5 
. ſecrecy: in a yo 


or confuſed noiſe made by ſeveral people talking at 
the ſame time. A tumult, riot, or uproar.” place. A thing, that's done in bugger © mugger.” 
L'ESTRANGE, 5 


HU'CKABACK, 8. (from hocker, Teut.) a kind 
| - HU'/GY, Adj. vaſt, great; ne. applied to hze, 


of coarſe linen with key 2 2 res. f 
HU'CKSTER, HU C STERER, 8. (heck, 1 This hugy-rock.” Carew. þ 
 HU'LK, S. (bulke, Belg . the bod boy of a mi. 
i 


Teut: becher, à woman pedlar) a perſon that ſelis 
goods or iwares in ſmall quantities; a 8 Fi igu- f F iguratively, any thing bulk y. and weig Ye, This 
ratively, a trickiſh, mean perſon. t, Sir John.“ 'SHAK, Fa 

To HU'CKSTER, V. A. to ei} water in n ſell To, HULK, V. A. to pull out the-entrail: i 
quantities, animals.“ To buli a hae... 

To HU'DDLE, v. A. to dreſs up. cloſe i in order | .- HU'LL, S. (of helan, Sax. ) the huſk: or outward 
to diſguiſe, T'o dreſs in a hurry, or put one's cloaths covering of corn ot any other thing. The body of 
on caxeleſsly and in haſte. Figuratively, to cover up | a ſhip; though balk and bull be now uſed promiſcu- 
in haſte. 'To perform in a hurry. To join toge- | .oufly, hulk ſcems, according to Johnſon, to have been 
ther in a confuſed and improper manner. Neuterly, {iformer]y applied not only to, the body or hull, but 
to come in a crowd or hurry. “ His loſſes — that | likewiſe. to a whole hip. of burthen, bey and 
of late ſo huddled on his back.“ Sax, To run bulky. | 
with rapidity, and as it were in a hurry, * The To o HU'LL, v. N. to float; to 45 to and fro 
buddling brook.“ Mik r. 7 upon the water without ſails or rudder. . He look'd 

HU-DDLE, S. a confuſed crowd or mixture, | and ſaw the ark hul on the flood.” Par. Loft. 

A cod aſſembled together in a hurry. A tumult. HU'LL, or Kingston upon Hull, S. a large oY po- 

HU E, 8. (bicwe, betoc, Sax.) colour. A cla- pulous town in the Eaſt-Riding of York hore, e 
mour, or legal purſuit aſter a ou; ne n verned by a mayor, who returns two members to * 
noiſe. I liament. It is one of the principal places in Eng- 

HU EN, S. a fiſher, who is e to call out land for trade, and is very well fortified : here is an 
and give the ſign to others. Directed by a balker | exchange, a cuſtom-houſe, a free-ſchool, ſeveral 
or buer.” hoſpitals, &c. It has a ſtately. old bridge of fourteen 

HU*FF, S. (been, Sax.) a ſwell of ſudden anger arches upon the river Hull. g 4 markets ace 
or inſolence. A ſevere and inſolent reprimand, One | oy. Saturdays; and. it has an annual fair on October 
ſwelled and grown inſolent, with a vain opinion of 10 for bor ſes and hogs... Ir lies 169 miles from * 
his own value. Lewd ſhallow-brained buf. - don. 
Sour. - .HU'LLY, Adj. huſky or abounding i in buſks, 

Ed, tg a F, v. A. to ſwell or puff. Huffed To HU'M, V. A. (hummen, Teut.) to make 2 
up With air.” To heQtor, or treat with inſo- | noiſe, applied to bees. To make an inarticulate 
lence. In gaming, to take a trick from a perſon, | noiſe, by forcing, the breath through . tbe lips when 
who reneged or did not play to a lead. Neuterly, | ſhut. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and fill up the interval 

to bluſter, ſtorm, bounce, or behave with inſolence, | by making a. ſound with the breath. forced through 
indignation and pride. 2 lips when ſhut, To ſing ſo low as _— 
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HUM 


be heard. To hm a tune.“ Porz. To applaud; 
probation, about a century ago, being commonly | 
expreſſed in public aſſemblies by an univerſal 
U'M, S. the hoarſe buzzing noiſe made by bees. 
Figuratively, the confuſed noiſe made by a crowd of 
people engaged in diſcourſe, Any low, rough noiſe, 
ſe filled up by a forcible emiſſion of breath 
through the lips when ſhut, + You hear a hum in 
the right place.“ Spec? In Hudibras it ſeems to be 
an error of the preſs inſtead of hum, or ham. Did 
ſtew their meat between their hums.” Hudib. 
HUM, Inteij. a low inarticulate ſound, like that 
of a ſwarm of bees, made uſe of to imply doubt and 
deliberation—** Hum! I guels at it.“ SHAK. : 
HU'MAN, Adj. (humain, Fr. bumanus, Lat.) 


having the qualities of a reaſonable creature or man. | 


Belonging to, or like a man. 5 | | 
HUMA'N E, Adj. kind ; civil; good-natured 'S 
benevolent ; ready to do good offices, and embracing / 


all opportunities to relieve and compaſſionate our fel-E 17 + a 
Wt ; | | | ting or moiſtening. Without humectation. BR. 


low creatures, 8 | 
HUMA'NELY, Adv. in a kind, civil, compaſ- 

ſionate, or benevolent manner. 2 
HU'MANIST, S. {humanifle, Fr.) one who 

teaches the rudiments or grammar of languages. 


_ HUMA'NITY, S. (humanite, Fr. kumanitas, Lat.) | 


the nature of man. Reach not beyond humanity.” 
SipneEy, Man ind, or the collective body of rea- 
ſonable creatures. The exerciſe of all the ſocial and 
benevolent virtues neceffary to ſupport our kind, and 
digt.ify our characters, as men. In a ſenſe entirely 
French, the liberal arts,” particularly philology, or. 
that branch which includes: grammar. at 
To HU'MANIZE,'V. A. to ſoften or render 
ſuſceptive of the impreſſions of tendernefs or bene- 
volence, . FVV 
HU'MANLY, Adv. after the manner, or ac- 
cording to the power of men. In a kind, good- na- 
tured, or affectionate manner. Humanty, ſevere.” 
Pops, Uſed inſtead of humanely, e 
HU'MBLE, Adj. (bumble, Fr. hamilis, Lat.) hav- 
ing a modeſt or low opinion of one's own abilities, 


applied to opinion; behaving with modeſty, ſubmil-. | 


fion, and defezence to others, applied to carriage or 
conduct, oppoſed to proud or arrogant. Low, ap- 
plied to ſituation or rank. „ An humble neſt - build 


ks. 


bim to believe falſity. 
HU'MORAL, Adj. proceeding from humours 


pay a proper reſpect to the opinions of his adver- 
ſar ies. 9 
pride, or that of others. 
-HU'MBLEMOUTHED, Adj. mild or meek in 
in ſpeech. ** You are meek, humblemouthed.” Shak. 
HU'MBLE-PLANT), S. a ſpecies of- ſenfitive 
plant, which derives its name- from its proſtrating 
itſelf on the ground when touched, and recovering 
its former ſtate in a ſhort time afterwards; it is raiſed 
in hotbeds. ; | | 
 HU'MBLES, S. (it has no ſingular, hbombles d un 
cer, Fr.) the entrails of: a deer, 
HU/MBLY, Adv. with a proper deference and 
ſubmiſſion to others, and low opinion of one's ſelf. 
Without pride, applied to the mind, Low, applied 
to ſituation or diſtance from the earth. | ; 
HU'MDRUM, Adj. dull; ſtupid ; not anſwer- 
ing or taking notice when ſpoken to an account of 
ſtupidity. ** An old humdrum fellow.” Apps, 
HUMECTA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the act of wet- 


HU'MERAL, Adj. (Fr.) belonging to a ſhoulder. 
moiſt, or having the power to wet. 


that quality which a fluid has of entering the pores or 
wetting any thing, | | 

HUMILLIA'TION, S. (Fr.) an act whereby a 
perſon voluntarily deſcends from a higher degree of 
dignity to a lower. Mortification, or a ſenſe and 
expreſſion of our defects or unworthineſs. Abate- 


ment of ride, | 


a perſon has a low opinion of | himſelf and his ad- 
vantages, is ſubmiflive to authority; attentive to in- 
ſtruction, and entirely free from arrogance or pride. 

HUMMER, S. an applauder. Uſed at preſent 
2s 2 cant word for a perſon who tells a plauſible ſtory 
to another in order to gain his credit, and induce 
One who tells a lie, 


redundant in the body. Humoral fever. Hervey. 
HU'MORIST, 8. (humori/ie, Fr.) one who is 
greatly pleaſed or diſpleaſed with little things, and 
conducts his actions not by reaſon and the nature df 


on the ground.“ CowLEY. © Humbler titles.” þ paſſion. 
; I YT TL 


SMITH. 

To HU'MBLE, V. A. to deſtroy or diminiſh. a 
perſon's pride. To make leſs arrogant. To make 
ſubmiſſive z to mortify ; to ſubdue. T 
height of a thing. „ Mountains may. be humbled to 
valleys.” HAK W. | 


1 


HU'MBLE-BEE, S. a wild bee, fo called from its 
5 1 bo diſpoſition pleaſed or offended with triffes. 


uzzing. : | 
HU'MBLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
whercin a perſon has a low opinion of his- abilities 


o diminiſh the F 


HU MORO Us, Adj. full of odd or comical ideas 
and ſentiments. Capricious; without any rule but 
the preſent whim. Pleaſant or jocularg. 
HU*'MOROUSLY, Adv. in a jocoſe or pleaſan 
manner, fo as to extort a ſmile or raiſe a laugh, 

With caprice or whim. | 


HU'MOROUSNESS, S. fick'eneſs of temper, 


 HU'MORSOME, Adj. eaſily pleaſed or diſpleaſed 
with trifles. Peeviſh ; odd; of a changeable diſpo- 


and rank, is ſubmiflive to others, and ready. to | fition, or not pleaſed long. with any thing. 
| 5 b 


HU 


HU'MBLER, S. one that ſubdues either his whole 


HUMID, Adj. (humide, Fr. humidas, Lat.) 0 
HUMIDITY, S. (humidiie, Fr.) moiſture, or 


- HUME LIT v, 8. x diſpoſition of mind wherein 


things, but by caprice, fancy, or ſome predominant 


vo 4 
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 HU'MORSOMELY, Adv. in a peeviſh manner; 
in ſuch a manner as to be: pleaſed or difpleaſed with 
trifles, or not to be pleaſed with any thing long. 

HU'MOUR, S. (Lumeur, Fr. humor, Lat.) moiſ- 
ture; any fluid. In anatomy, the fluids in an ani- 
mal body, or any corrupt matter collected in a wound 
or abſceſs. . Temper, diſpoſition or the ruling paſſion, 
applied to the mind. Paſſion, or the preſent diſpo- 
ſit ion of the mind. Any odd medley of ideas which. 
extort a ſmile or raiſe a laugh; pleaſantry ; jocula- 
tarity. A trick, habit, or practice. I like not 
the humour of lying.” SHAk. 5 

To HU'MOUR, V. A. to pleaſe or ſooth, by 
complying with a perſon's ruling paſſing or peculiar 
foible. Figuratively, to ſuit any deſign in ſuch a 
manner to an obſtacle, as to make it rather an orna- 
ment than an impediment. ** The king has bumaured 
the genius of the place.” Anppsis, To comply with. 

HU'MP, S. the ſwelling on a crooked back. 
Hence, | bs 

HU'MP-BACK, S. a crooked back, or a back 
which has a kind of a bump or knob ſwelling above 
the other parts of its ſurface. | 

To HU'NCH, V. N. (% geven) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, to give a blow with the fiſt. At preſent 
it ſignifies, to give a blow with the elbow. To make 
crooked, ** Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out 
thy back.” Drvp. | | 

HUN'CH-BACKED, Adj. having a bump, or 
a crooked back. | 

HU'NDRED, Adj. (hund, Goth. and Sax. bun- 
drad, Iſl.) a number conſiſting of ten times ten, or 
of ten multiplied by ten. Subſtantively it implies a 
diviſion of a country, perhaps ſo called from con- 
- taining a hundred ſecurities for the king's peace, from 
hundred, Sax. a body of one hundred men. Alfred 
the agth king of the Weſt Saxons, was the author of 
this diviſion, Likewiſe a meaſure or certain quantity 
of things; a hundred of ſalt, at Amſterdam, is 14 
tons. A hundred of deal boards conſiſt of ſix- ſcore, 
1. e. 120. 

HU NG, preter and part. paſſ. of HAx G. 

HUNGARY, S. kingdom of, is bounded on the 
north by Poland and Ruſſia, on the weſt by Auſtria, 
Moravia, and Stiria, on the ſouth by Servia and 
- Boſnia, and on the eaſt by Tranſilvania. Its prin- 
eipal rivers are, the Danube, which runs acroſs all 
this country, and divides it into two equal parts ; 
the Dreve, the Save, the Teiſſe, the Marifh, the 
Raab, the Vag, the Gran, and the Sarvihze. Hun- 
guy ia a rich plentiful country, producing more corn 

they have granaries to put it in, and therefore 

they are obliged to leave it in the fields in ſtacks. 
The black cattle are ſo numerous, that they ſend 
eighty thouſand every year to Vienna only. The 
horſes are ſo common, that they run in the woods 
like wild beaſts, which any one may take and break. 
There is a great deal of game of all forts, inſomuch 
that the partridges and pheaſants only are more than 


| faſting long. A 


_— 


the inhabitants can conſume, and therefore th 
great numbers of them in carts to Vienna. 


| theſe, they have vaſt quantities of fiſh in the rivers, 


and the Teiſſe produces ſuch plenty of carps, that 
you may often buy a thouſand for a fingle piſtole; 
and when the rivers have overflowed their banks, the 
leave ſo. many fiſh on the land, that they drive their 
hogs to devour them, leſt the air ſhould be infeQed, 
The fruit-trees which are cultivated elſewhere, here 
grow altogether wild, in prodigious numbers. The 
fruits are, apples, pears, cherries, quinces, walnuts, 
cheſnuts, peaches, apricots, melons, and ſeveral other 
| ſorts. Every one knows how much the wine of Hun. 
gary is eſteemed, particularly Tokay, which is thought 
to be the moſt exquiſite in the world, and the very | 
worſt here is better than the beſt in other countries. 
Beſides, there are here a great number of rich mines, 
which are very profitable. And yet with all theſe 
rarities and benefits, the air is very unwholeſome, 


and often fatal to ſtrangers, producing the worſt kind 


of fevers, which approach very near to the plague, 
| The inhabitants have a great many good qualities, 


and are of a good complexion, but they are a little 


addicted to idleneſs. They are naturally fond of 
liberty, but are under à government which eurbs 


them exceedingly. : 
HU? NGER ge e's why," pan pain felt on 
eſire of food. Figuratively, any 
violent deſire. . "Ro PI 7 


| To RU'NGER, V. N. to feel a pain on long 
faſting; to be deſirous of eating. Figuratively, to 
deſire any thing with great eagerneſs. 
HU'NGERLY,, Adj. hungry; wanting food or 
nouriſhment, . | 1 : 
_  HU'NGERLY, HU'NGRILY, Adv. with a 
| keen appetite ; or like a perſon who wanteth foed. 
. HU'NGRY, Adj. feeling pain for want of food. 
Figuratively, not fat, fruitful, or prolikc, 
U'NEKS, S. (hunſtir, If.) one who is covetous 


of money and ſpends very little. A miſer. A cloſe 
bunks.” Speftator. : 
To HU'NT, V. A. (huntian, Sax.) to chafe wild 
animals. To purſue with dogs. Figuratively, to | 
' purſue or follow cloſe. To ſearch after, applied to 
the mind. To direct or manage hounds in the chace. 
He hunts a pack of dogs better.” Spec. Neu- 
terly, to make one in chace after wild animals. To 
purſue or ſearch after a thing that is Joft, or a truth 
not eaſily diſcovered, applied to the mind. 

HU NT, S. a pack of hounds. The common 
hunt.” Dv. A chace after wild animals. The 
hunt is up,. SHAK. Purſuit. ; a 
HUNTER, S. (bunta, 10.) one who chaſes ani- 
mals for pleaſure or exerciſe. A dog that ſcents, of 
is uſed in purſuing. bezſt of prey. | 

HU'NTINGDON, S. the county-town. of Hun- 
tingdonſhire. It is ſeated on the north fide of the 
river Ouſe, and is very populous. It is gove 


| who | ives to paſ- 
by a mayor, who returns two reproſentati\ * 
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ent. It had formerly fifteen” pariſhes, but has. 
— only two, in one of which, called St. John's, 


Oliver Cromwell was born. Here was anciently a 


caſtle, built by William the Conqueror. This town 
is a great thoroughfare on the north road, and full 
of inns. It has a bridge of free-ſtone over the 
G ebick is made navigable for ſmall veſſels as 
| high as Bedford. It is the place where the affizes are 
held, and where the county-goal ſtands. It has a 
market on Mondays and Saturdays, 'and a fair on 
March 25, for pedlars ware. It lies 16 miles from 
Cambridge, and 57 from London. | 

HU'N INGDONSHIRE, 9. a county of Eng- 
land, bounded on the ſouth by Bedfordſhire, on the 
weſt and north by Northamptonſhire, and on the 
eaſt by Cambridgeſhire. It is 25 miles in length, 
and 20 in breadth. The air of this couaty is good, 
except in the fenny parts, though: they are not fo 
bad as. the hundreds of Kent and Eſſex. The 
ſoil is fruitful, and produces large crops of corn; 
and the hilly parts afford a good paſture for ſheep. 
Here are great numbers of cattle, plenty of water- 
fowl, fiſh, and turf for-firing. The principal rivers 
are the Ouſe and the Nen. This county contains 
fix market- towns, 79 pariſhes, and about 50, ooo in- 
habitants. 

HU'NTRESS, S. a woman that follows the chaſe, 
or purſues animals for ſport. 

HU'N i SMAN, S. one who diverts himſelf in 
chaſing animals. A. ſervant who has the direction 
of a chace. | | | 

HU'RDLE, S. (hyrdl, Sax. burd;, Belg.) in huſ- 
bandry, frames of ſplit timber, or hazel rods inter- 
woven, or platted together, to ſerve for gates, fheep- 
folds, or to ſtop a gap in a hedge. In fortification, 
twigs of willows or oſiers interwoven together, ſuſ- 
_ tained by ſtrong ſtakes, ſometimes covered with earth, 
and uſed for ſtrengthening batteries, for making a 
paſſage over muddy ditches, for covering traverſes 
and —_— from the ſtones, ſhot, &c. of the enemy. 


To HU'RL, V. A. (burorlt, 1f.) to throw, caſt | 
or drive any thing with violence. To utter with 
vehemence, from huler, Fr. to make a hideous or 
ling defiance.” Par, Leſt. 


howling noiſe. Hur 
To play at caſting or hurling a ball. | 

HU'RLER, S. one who plays at hurling a ball. 
This name is givem to ſeventeen large ſtones: ſet in 
| kind of a ſquare near St. Clare, in Cornwall, from 
an old tradition, that they are the bodies of men 
petrified for 
hurling balls ; but whoever has ſeen Stonehenge, or 


read Wormius's diſſertation on the Daniſh antiqui-- 


3 the ſimplicity of the relaters, and 
ment. 
HU'RLY, or HU'RLY-BURLY; S. a tumult, 


uproar, or buſtle. << [ ſee this huriy all on foot.“ 


SHAK, © All places were filled with tumult and 
burh burh,” Knowles. tons N 
35 | 


profaning the ſabbath, by playing at 


ſtones are ſome funeral monu- 


4 


of trees, Not in uſe. 


| dence, or hinder nn a 


ſeveral winds. ; | 

To HURRY, V. A. (hergian, Sax.) to drive faſt ; 
to-make a perſon quicken his pace. To depart or go 
in haſte, Neuterl , to do a thing in haſte. - 


HU*RRY, S. a tumult. 
with haſte, A great haſte or violent emotion of 


mind. | „ 
HU'RST, 8. (bur, Sax.) a grove or thicket 
Fo HU'RT, V. A. (preter I hurt, compound 
preter I have hurt, part. paſſ. hurt) to affect with 
pain; to wound; to impair or damage. 
may be aſſail'd but never hart.” Misr. 
HU RT, S. damage; mifchief, or harm. A 
wound or bruiſe, applied to the body. 
- HU*RTFUL, Adj. miſchievous; pernicious; af- 
ſecting a perſon with loſs, damages or pain. Deſ- 
tructive to the health. 
HU RTFULLV, Adv. in a miſchievous, or per- 
nicious manner. In ſuch a manner as to impair a 
— health or ſubſtance, or affect his body with 


* 


| ain. i 


HU'RTLESS, Adj. without injury or doing 


harm. Innoccent, harmleſs: Receiving.no injury 


or harm. 
HU'R TLESSNESS, S. freedom from any bad 
or pernicious 8 


HU'SBAND, S. beſtband, Dan.) a man married 


to a woman. Figuratively, an oeconomiſt, or one 
The 8 


who underſtands and practices 2 | 
of animals. Haſband to thy fold.” Davv. - 
farmer or tiller of ground. The painful huſband 
plowing up his ground.” Da vo. A perſon who 
furniſhes a ſhip with commodities, and anſwers the 


demands on it on ſhore. | 4. 


To HU/SBAND, M. A. to marry, or ſupply witn 
an hufband. To manage with frugality. To till or- 


cultivate ground. A farmer cannot buſ/bend his - 
ground.” Bac. . 125 N 

HU'SBANDLESS; Adj. without an huſband. 

HU'SBANDLY, Adr. in a frugal or thrifty. 
manner. | | | 

HU'/SBANDRY,.S. tillage, or the act of cul- 
tivating land. Parſimony, or a careful management 
of money or time. The care of a family. 

HU'SH; Interj. an inarticulate ſound made by 
ſhutting the teeth cloſe, applying the tongue to the 
foreteeth; opening the lips and breathing wich force, 
ufed to command filence. | 

| HU'SH, Adj. filent, quiet, or till; generally 
-uſed in a comparative ſenſe. As bufb as death. 
SHAK. 5 
To HUS H, V. A. to ſtill; to ſilence; to quiet; 
to appeaſe; io put an end to a noiſe, To ſuppreſs 
in filence; to forbid to be mentioned. : 

HU'SH-MONEY, S. money given to ſtifle evi« 


HU'RRICANE, HURRICA'NO, S. (buracan, - 
Span.) a furious ſtorm ariſing from an oppoſition of 


A confuſion attended - 


« Virtue . 


, e * J 
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 HU'SK,, 


of fruit or corn. 


or hull. 


' huſks, 


Common Pleas held before the lord mayor and alder- 
men at Guildhall, London. 
— court belongin 
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1 houſe, and wif, Sax. a woman or wife) a woman 
that is either a bad manager, or a perſon of infamous 
character. 
ducts the affairs of a ſamily with frugality. The Or.) one that makes maps or charts of the ſea. 


t 
— TCH, 8. 
of a houſe, with a wired door, otherwiſe reſembling / 


a cheſt; - uſed to keep rabbits in. 


AQively, to receive with ſhouts of Joy, or accla- 
 HY'ACINTH, 8. {hyacinthus, Lat.) in botany, 


Maped petal, whoſe rim is cut into ſix parts, which 
are refilexed, and fix ſhort awl- ſhaped ſtamina, A 


of the fize of anutmeg, of various degrees of deep- 


—_— the ancient poets for bringing rain. 


'between animals of a di 
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AU SK, 8. (hbuldſch, Belg.) the outmoſt covering 
To HUS'K, V. A. to ſtrip off the outward: cover- 


ing from corn, or fruit.. 


HU'SKED, Adj. bearing, or W with a buſk 
-HU'SKY, Adj. abounding in, or ning ol of, 


HU SSV, S. (a corruption of buſwife, uſed. in, 
— — ene) a bad manager; * or wanton 


| "HU /$TINGS, S. (huſlinge, Sax.) a. court of 


It is the principal and 
to the city z and exiſted ſo 
as the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. 
o "HU' S* TUE, V. A. to ſhake together. 5 
HU ꝰSWIFE, S. (huſwif, Sax. from hus, - Sax. 


Gr. ) in medicine, a watery bead, o 


An oeconomiſt, or a woman that con- 


bounteous - byſwiſe, nature.” Shak. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, that it is common to uſe houſewife in a good 
ſenſe, but buſwife or huſſy i in a bad one. 

HUT, S. (butte, Sax. ) a low, mean, and poor 


(buche, Fr.) a corn cheſt, A kind | 


HUZZA', Inter 1 a ſhout or cry of joy. 
To HUZZA', N. to make a ſhout of joy, 


mations. 


a flower without any empalement, having one bell - 


round iſn three cornered germen is fituated in the 
center, and becomes a roundiſh three cornered cap- 
ſule containing three ſeeds, Among jewellers, a gem 


neſs and paleneſs, but always of a deadiſh red — | 
a mixture of yellow. The beſt come from the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


HV ACIN THIN E, 8. (asd, Gr.) made of | 


kyacinths. Yellow, or of the colour of hyacinths. 
HY'ADES, HY'ADS, S. (it has no ſingular, of 

alt Gr.) a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in the Bull's 

head, the principal of which called Aldebaran, by the 


Arabs, is in the Bull's left eye. They are famous 


'ALINE, Adj. (van, Gr.) Tr 
made of, or reſembling laſs. Uſed ſubſtantively 
Milton „ On the clear hyaline, the glaſſy ſea,” 
Par. Let. \ 

HY'BRIDOUS, Adj. (bybrida, Lat.) begotten | 
erent ſpecies, 


HYDRA, 8. (Lat, from. wh Gr, water) a kind 


[| which pu 


of water ſnake: —_— to! haxe many headgs; which | 
grew again when cut off. In. — a hoe | 
conſtellation conſiſting of 26 ſtars. | 93 


HY'DRAGOGUES, 8. and: , .C 
ſuch. medicines as occaſion fans Tus 


humours, | 
4. 10 


HYDRAU'LIC, HYDRAU'LICAL, 4 
lating to the conveyance of water by pi . 
HYDRAU'LICS, S. (not uſed; in the-ſingulan, 
of vive, Gr. water, and , Gr. a pipe} in ita pri- 
mary ſenſe, the ſcience of the motion of, water er 
Auids through pipes; but at -preſent extended not 
only to che conducting and raiſing of water, the con- 
ſtructing of engines for that purpoſe, duclikewiſe the 
laws of the motion of fluids. FOLD 
HYDRO'CELE, S. (Fr. of e, and * Gr.) 
a wwe rupture, ſituated in the ſcrotum-or grain. 
YDROCE*PHALUS, 8. * and age, 
oh 6 deaply.j in the 


YDRO'GRAPHER, 8. (from A —— 


HYDRO*GRAPHY, S. the art of trfcribing 
or drawing maps or charts of the fra, | 
HY'DROMANCY, S. the act or art of fore 

telling future events by means of water. --. 

HY DROMEL, S. mead, or a drink. male of 
honey diluted with water, and fermented by a Joug 
and gentle heat. | 

H '-DROMETER, 8. of 1 Gr. Ws and 


ie, Gt. a meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure the 


gravity, denſity; velocity, and other progerties of 
water, 
HYDRO'METRY,' 8. the a& or art of meaſure 
ing the gravity, and other properties of water. 
YDROPAO'BIA, S. in medicine, an averſion 


dangerous ſymptom attending 
perſons bit b 


1 _ d dog. 

HYDRO RO/PICAL, Adj. (bi 
pigue, F &- "ai wh Lat.) droplicals or — with 
the dro 
| HYDLOSTA' TICAL, 8. chu to, ar ravght 


by hydroſtatics. | 
HYDROSTA'TICALLY, Fe after the 


manner, or according to the principles. of bydre> 
ſtatics. 
HYDROSTA'TICS, 8. (not uſed in the f- 
gular, of vip, and rarvn, Gr.) that ound, mecha- 
nics which conſiders the weight or . w_ fluidy, 
or of ſolid bodies imme [Bed ar placed in them. 
HYDRO'TFIC, S. (Harotigue, Fr.) aden, 
s water of phlegm. 


"HYE'NA, S. (pe, Fr. by , Lat) 


or 3 of water, a 


HY'E 


| a wild beaſt of a dark ſh grey colour, 


black, reſembling a wolf, reckoned untameable, _ 
reported to imitate « boman voicts aue mene 
its prey. 
YGRO'METER, 8. acachiner: inflroment 
uſed to meaſure the degrees of meifture, * the . 


— —— — 09; — —— 
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„ RYPO@GH@&'NDRES, S. (Ape e, Fr. ue. | 
rer, Gr.) the two regions lying on each ſide the | 
gartillago enfiformis, thoſe of the ribs and the tip of | 
the breaſt, one of which contains the liver, and the 
other the ſpleen, © e Hae $4 
ee ne 
belonging to marriage. . 5 1g Adje ( ue, Fr.) melancholy ; 
hs "HYMN. 8. — Be)) x religions ſong or ade. diſordered in ind; producing melanchaly. The 
Toe HY MN, V. A. to praiſe in ſongs. Neuterly, | bypochondriac paſſion, is a diſeaſs which affefts the hy- 
to ſing religious ſongs. in wd. [ pochondres, and occaſions'melancholy, or diſordered 
hs HY'MNIC, Adj. relating to hymns or: ſongs of | imagination, and is variouſly named according to its 
praiſe uſed in religious worſhip. .5* The eie | fitoation 3- when: ſeated in the bypochondres, ariſing 
notes.” DogwnK; 3 29s antennen ViST_Y HWP from ſome diſorder of the parts tained therein, it 
To HV, V. A. (contracted from dynocbem ,t 


"UV 'GROSCOPEs'S. an infiiuigerts Me withe 


is properly called the hypochondriac paſſion, eontrac- | 
ta diſpirit or make n hh,́jẽ Ii hit _tedly the by, the lem, Cc. and when the Aatulent | 
HYPA'LLAGE, S. (Gr. from ,, Gr.) | rumblings in the inteſtines, are conſidered, it is then 
a 6gure in rhetoric, wherein wards chavge cales with | named the vapors) UT ST5 1 £2 22M 
each other; as in Dare claſſibus auſtros. Where claf. | HY*POCISF, 8. hypocifte, Fr, of eu,, Gr.) 
fbus is the dative, inftead of ra, the gramma- | is medicine, an inſpiſſated juice of a fine ſhining 
tical ſenſe and conſtruction being Dare claſſes :auftris. | black colour when en, confiderably hard and 
HY'PER, 8. (a word curtailed from hypercritic) | heavy, expreſſed from the fruit of a plant of the 
a perſon more critical than he need be. Critics | ſame name, and brought from the Levant. It is a 
] read on other men — and hypers upon them.” | ſtrong aſtringent and is uſed in the Theriaca. 
PrIoR, g  HYPO'CRISY, 8. (hypecriſie, Fr. UToxpiois, Gr.) 
HYPE'RBOLA, S. (hyperbole, Fr.) in geometry, | the act of counterfeiting religion or virtue, in order 
' curve line, formed by the ſection of a cone. to paſs for religious and good without really being 
— HYPE'RBOLE, S. (v4, and Baxaw, Gr.) a figure either. * | 
in rhetoric whereby any thing is increaſed or dimi- HY'POCRITE, S. (Fr. , Gr.) one who 
niſhed beyond the exact truth; as in the following | affects the external appearance of religion or mo- 
ſentence, He was ſo gaunt the caſe of a flagelet | rality, purely to gain the good opinion of others, 
was a manſion for him.“ SHAk. without being really either devout or moral. 
HYPERBO'LIC, HYPERBO'LICAL, Adj. HVYVPOCRI “TI CAL, Adj. diſſembling; affected; 
( Hperboligue, Fr.) in geometry, belonging to or hav- 9 ood N without being ſo really. 
ing the properties of an Ar n rhetoric, x- HYPOCRUTICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
tenuating or exaggerating beyond the truth. ner of an hypocrite, In a diſſembling, inſincere 
HYPERBO'LICALLY, Adv. in hes 1 DR: 
after the manner of an hyperbola, In rhgagio, — K. A'STRIC, Adj. (Hpegaſtrigus, Fr.) 
ſuch a manner as to extenuate or exaggerate heyagd:;F#eakgU in or belonging to the lower belly. 
the truth, * «+ SIYPOGE'/UM, S. (of , and 44, Gr.) a name 
HYPERBO'REAN, Adj. (byperboreas, Tat) given by ancient architects to all the parts of a build- 
northern. 5 by under ground, as cellars, &c, 
HVPERCRI' TIC, S. (hypercritigue, Fr.) a per- HYPOMO'CLION, S. in mechanics, is that 
ſon who criticiſes or cenſures with too great nicety |. point of the prop or fulcrum, which ſuſtains the 
and rigour. : | . preſſure of the lever, either in raiſing or lowering of 
| HYPERCRTI'TICAL, Adj. critical beyond mea- bodies. | 
ſure, | HYPO'STASIS, S. (Gr. hypo/taſe, Fr.) a diſtin& 
HYPERME'TER, S. (of owy, and ire, Gr.) | ſubſtance. In divinity, perſonality z uſed in ſpeaking 
any thing beyond or greater than the ſtandard requires, | of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. : 
Any thing beyond a rule, or the uſual meaſure, HYPOSTA'TICAL, Adj. (from hypo/lafis, hy- 
* When a man riſes beyond fix foot, he is an Hyper- paſtati ue, Fr.) in chemiſtry, conftituting as diſtinct 
meter.” Guard. : | principles, - In divinity, perſonal, The hypoftatical 
HYPERSA'RCOSIS, S. * of vry, and gapxeg, union, is the union of the human nature with the 
Gr.) in ſur ry, the growth o fungous fleſh. divine, | 
_ HY'PHEN, S. (vw, Gr.) in grammar and print- HYPOSTA'TICAL PRINCIPLES, S. in che- 
ing, a ſhort line drawn between ſyllables or com- | miſtry, are what they call the three chymical ele- 
pound words, and ſhewing that they are to be joined, | ments:or conſtituents of al! bodies, ſalt, ſulphur, and 
as in Cod. head, ever- living, &c. mercury. 5 N 
HYPNO' TIC, 8. (from vg, Gr.) fleepy any | HYPOTENU'SE, S. (hypotenuſe, F.) the longeft . 
yedicine that procures or induces ſleep. ſide of a tight-angled triangle, or that nde 
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fobtend, or is under and oppoſite to the e 
ent a We 
O- HESIS, 8. (Gr. pineal hypotheſes, Fr.) 
a ſyſtem formed on ſome principle not proved, and 
lad down from the imagination to account for ſome 
phenomena. A ſuppoſition. 
- HYPOTHE'FIC, HYPOTHETICAL, Adj. 
ey Fr.) including a ſuppoſition z conditi- 
onai, o te to poſitive. 
HY Pl THE'TICALLY, Adv. upon ſuppoltion. 


Conditionally. 
_HY'SSOP, 8. „ Sax. Ie, Lat.) in bo- 


tany, a low ſhrub — plant. That men- 


tioned by Solomon as growing on walls, is unknown 
to us at preſent, and that mentioned as. compoſing 
the ſtick on which the ſpunge was put, John xix. 29, 
ſeems to have grown to a greater height than any we 
are at preſent acquainted with, The branches were 
uſed by the Jews to ſprinkle with in pans, | to 
which. the ſcriptures allude in ſeveral ace 


HY'SSOPIC Akr. s. — 9 
5 upon account of its ein | 
refiner, and purifier of metals. 

HYSTERIC, HYSTE/RICALLY, 8. (5. 
riguc, Fr.) troubled with fits, affected with diſor- 
1 the womb. Proccedin 8 from Giforders in the 
womb. 

HYSTE/RICS, 8. an * Gr. 
wamb) fits. of women, ſuppoſed to from th 
orders in the womb, There is no diſeaſe ſo vexatious 
to women as that called way ok and al h it 
may not be attended with r, yet it is fre» 
quently very terrifying ; 2 ic alſo ſometimes de- 
me them of their ſenſes '25 effectually, as if they 

d been ſeized with an epileptic fe, Medicines 
given to eure en a $1989 1H 

[HYSTEROCELE, $. 11 mene ae ao, 
of the womb. 4808-98 
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the ninth letter of the alphabet, is conſidered 
both as a vowel and a Pp. -and agreeable 
do that difference is written or printed in a dif- 
49 ferent form, the conſonant being produced. be- 
low the line thus J ; but the vowel ſtandin even with 
the other letters. The conſonant is called a Jed | 
which is the name by which the Hebrew ? is called; 
in ſome words it is ſounded like a foft g, as in Few, | 
jeſt. The I vowel has two ſounds,” iſt long, Which 
is generally noted by 894 final, as in tone; 2dly_ 
ſhort, as in bin. | | : | 
a dipthong of the ſame ſound as a double n as in feld, 
pronounced feeld, When placed after an à or # it 
makes them long, as in hazl, yield; hut in their it 
cauſes the e to be ſounded like an ae or ai. After 


it makes a mingled ſound$compoſed of that of the two | 


vowels, as in ceil, coin; though in eil it converts 
the ſound of o into that of an , and is itſelf pro- 
nounced. long, as peil 8 He, In abbre- 
viatures it ſtands for the name of JesUs, and was 


formerly a numeral. letter ſignifying 100, but at pre- 


ſent is uſed to denote, an unit or one. 


I, pronoun perſonal (of it, Goth. i, Sax.) the 
pronoun perſonal uſed by a perſon when ſpeaking of, 
or aſcribing an action to, himſelf, Sometimes it is 


uſed inſtead of ay, yea, or yes, from ia, Sax. J, Sir, 


ſhe took them and read them in my preſence.” SHAK. 


To JA'BBER, V. N. (gaber, Fr. gabbare, Ital.) 
to talk idly, or without thinking. To prate or chat- 
ter. To talk inatticulately, or fo as not to be un- 
derſtood, | Re Ss, oo 

JA'BBERER, S. one who talks tos faſt, or ſo 
inarticulately as not to be underſtood. 3 
 JA'CENT, Adj. (jacens, Lat.) lying at length. 
In the jacent poſture.” WoTTon, 
ac. 


8. (the diminitive of John) en general 


term of contempt. for a ſaucy br pany perſon. | 


<« Theſe bragging Jacks.” SHAKE. inſtrument 
with which boots are pulled off or ſpits are turned. 

A Trong ike, applied to fiſh, A cup or drinking 
veſſel made of waxed leather. A foul jack or 


. 
| 


gray mappled. cup.” SHAK. In muſic, a piece of 

'dox fit 

gering the pieces of ivory, moves againſt the wire, 

and ſounds a ſpinnet, harpſicord, &c, A ſupport ta 
- 08 > 2 N 


ted with a quill, which, being moved by fin- | d 


17 
* 
JA 


55 


A 


heig 


both ſexes are fi | 
male, as a jack-aſs. In a ſhip, the 

t the ſprit-ſail top head. A coat 
EA... 2 
CKA'L, S. {chacal, Fr.) 
to ſtart prey for the lion. 


by eve 
beſt, 12 
daihg. 

774 


valerian. 


—_ - 
' JACULA'TION,'S. / 
the act of throwing a _ dr other miffive 


na wall. 


to the public hangman or executioner, 
JA'CK-PUDDING, S. one who plays tricks and 
other pleaſantries in order to divert a mob. 
obſerved by the Guardian, that a buffoon is called, 
nation, by the name of the diſh they like 
French, jean potage, and in Engliſh zack-- 
B'S-LADDER, S. in botany, the Greek. 
JA COB's- STAFF, S. apilgrim's ſtaff, ſo-called, 

from the pilgrimages made to St. James at Compoſ- 
tella. In aſtronomy, a' croſs ſtaff, uſed for taking 
hts, ſo called in allufion to the ladder in Jacob's 


(jaculatio of Jaculer, Lat.) 


of 
a ſmall animal faid 


K-A-LA'NTHORN, 8. (for Fack with a 
hen placed before e, it makes | lantbern, deeauſe it reſembles a perſon going with a 
lanthorn and a candle) a fiery meteor, which reſem- 
bles the light of a candle at a diſtance. The re- 
18 of the ſun beams thrown by means of a look - 
glaſs u r 
JACK ALE NT, 8. {(Fack in lent, i. e. a 
ftarving fellow) a fimple Gert fellow. Hal 
JA'CKANAPES, S. a monkey or ape. Figu- 
ratively, a coxcomb, or pert, impertinent fellow. 

JA CKBOOTS, 8. (from 7 
th 
the legs. 
JA CKDA 


mo —_— | | | 7 * : <=» 
ſaw wood. on. A ſmall bow! thrown out as a mark 
to bowlers. A machine uſed to force a ſpit round for 
roaſting meat. ers to the name of animals, when 
nified by one word, it implies the 
hoiſted up 
mail, from 


| daigue, Fr.) I * 
ick boots uſed by the horſe of EE to defend 


W, S: the cock day, a blacki 
ht to imitate the human voice. 
'CKET, 8. (jaquette, Fr.) a ſhort coat, or 
kind of waift-coat worn by women for the upper 
rt of their riding dreſs, &c, To beat one's jaclit, 
is to threſh or beat a perſon, | 1 wh 
FAC K-KETCH, S. a name given by. the vulgar: 


ſh bied- 


It is 


weapon, . 


6 Hurd 


6 © Hurld to and fro with jaculations dire.” Par. 
—— — "SIG SG ˖7˙» 7 * 
JA“ DE, S. a horſe of no ſpirit — a hired 
horſe, F iguratively, a woman of bad character; ge- 
nerally uſed as a term of contempt, noting ſometimes 
- age, generally vice; but when applied to a young 
woman, it expreſſes rather i irony than reproach. In 
natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of jaſper, of extreme hard: | orange and lemon trees in the greateſt plenty, and the 
neſs, of a colour compoſed of a pale bluiſh grey ſtar apple, the guava, the citron, and the m 
or aſh colour, and a pale green intermixed. It is | grow OT the way-ſides, - But to balance theſe advan- 
bighly eſteemed by the Turks for handles of ſabres, | tages, wy haye "dreadful alligators in the rivers, the 


and by the Indians, called the divine ſtone. _ and the galliwaſp in the marſhes, and number · 
To KDE, V. A. te Ufe of” Mike wWeary. To P Fakes and moxtony meim the | 
A he , haraſs | like 4 horſe that is over rides. 1 The longeſt d ay is neir hit en hours in length, 5 


eo and indeed the greateſt part of | the — | 


year; ſor bt is an eternal ſpring. he trees are 
mixed together in a 1 confuſion, forming | 
and cool retreats. valleys likewiſe are 1 | 
cloathed with a ſummer livery, producing the ri 
plants in the univerſe. They have likewiſe the hk 


Thus raded a piece of ſcarſer.” Snax, To | and about nine ip the morning it is tolersble För; ii 

1 5 67 72 offices, K 25 room.” | the” ſer bietze" int tö blow, which — bs th 

SHARK, ride, or tyrannize oe oſet ima- The' pesple Here de tis the ite of the Bckor, . 
R gination jade me.“ Sri AK. Neuterly 60 45 weary | cauſe it 7 bt ah Im health.” 


'of any 9 To be tired with exceſſiue la 1 nights are pretty; cov), becauſe thele 1 is Metle or no 
bour. w ſpirited orfink, | twilight, ,. 5 0 nit at there" is Copier g dew; wich 
JD DIS! "Ad; uſed with triti, antebbe test . 1 is very undyb ite e, 9 5 ly to bew. eotnets, 
| — plied to the 4 of e horſe. | Vachs 1 They, Ys" 1 all other parts of ef ne zone, Have 
applied to women. . F only; two ſeafons, the wet and : hbwever, about 
To JA'GG\ V. A. Ent. te ac or cut the Blue Mountath' Valley, al everal diy place 
into Nits and "notches, like 5a teeth of a fa W " Wey have rains evrety day, more or. leſs, thE Whol 
JA'GG,. S. any, thing reſembling "he. feeth of year round. On the nerd: ſidè the ſeaſons are prett 


w. An eſe et r, and they begin to plant till Auguſt; ang c 
J. e af an uneven ſuffate; 3 weite FE Chen hes n which time 1957 are ſure to 
I N Eides ds ing the teeth of 1 ſaw... 1 NN 525 ne 4] 195 after that 7 11 end 
| NESS, 8. unev at t | extrb= th, when it 2 inves 
{ "i. ee 12 xtedehities | a0. mbling the terth, A April 170 "May 5. 15 17 — . "60 che Wut 


of a ſaw. | de have no ſuch re regular faſors: Which'hiveobliget 
J wag | (formerly written , of 151 Fr. dee ſome to move theſi gar-works td other pliices;/ 


Gao. erns have adopted, with great impro- 18 bas been diy i 10 thoſe parts for almoſi nine month: 
priety, the ſpelling, it aii) a place where crimihals 1 togetber, and at Port Royat thete are ſcathely | 
or debtors are confined. in in year, which they ſuppoſe is oeeafſi 


: worth down the woods, ly; Auguft; and ep. 
4 8 ry 5 ae te 9 Air or Wich ge- 
IAILER, 8. one who has the care of 2 priſon. 1 'nerally happen in that time. It Tightens almoſt eve: 

_ _JA'KES, S. a place where perſons anſwer the calls I night, but without thundef, unlelF (ottjerinies, whic 
of nature, called by Londaners an bouſe of office. Þ is then very terrible, and aſtonithingly Jud. T » 

JA'LLAP,'S: (F. jalajium, low Lat. Va ficm arid if {time of arthquakes is in Febtuary of March: 

. ſolid, root of a, wrinkled face, a faintiſh ſmell and oil in "Goh ome places ig. ; Sicopdingly' fruitful,” "There 
atrid taſte, It is an excellent purge in all caſes are © ly three towns ae any note, which ae” Pott- 
where ſerous humors are to be evacuated; was: not Keyl, Kingſton, and Spaniſh Town, many of thoſe 
known i in Europe till after the diſcovery of America, built gy che. Spaniards, being now in ruins. 
its name Jalap or Jalapa from Hale, a town innew! ' whole' iſland is divided into Rosen iſhes or pre- 
Spain, near which it was diſcovered. eindts. The men commonly wear tliread 7505 

JA'M, 8. a tart, or conſerve of fruits boiled with) ſinen drawers an waiſtcoats, 9 3 2 
ſugar and water. A raſpberry jam.” round 90% Ak ade, ads, and a hat a r Phe ney 

| JAMAICA, S. an iſlandof America, about ffty- go mA y 1 Except a pair of bieeches. ' The 
* four miles from Cuba, being one hundred and. e dies dreſs as ell avd as gay asinfmolt other lace: 
miles long, and fifty-five broad, A ridge of hills Nap the frank maids. have Ing, NOV and 
run through the middle of it, nearly caſt and weſt, Wet Fs 
from ſea to ſea. There are many fine rivers, which |, f oat 4h, 6 6 TY Fa ny Gere rites partic 
have their riſe, on each ſide of this mountain, and are thoſe on e ea 4 n 
of great advantage to the inhabitants. They: are well TD ol 3 . ty vTY 
- ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, which, though not -of iatnbj c teet,. or Jong J 

| eps e Ane Rig en uſed in ale Sms 


IA L-BIRN, S. a, perſon ve hs been confined 


10 2 priſon for ſome crime. 


* 


like the European, are e as delicious. The 
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7 ———— 
W — Auſtria, In 1660, he returned to England, with 


England, his eldeſt. brother, king, Charles II. was :made lord 

.of Scotland, | high-admiral oß the kingdom, and best the, Dutch 
rone” of | fleets in 1669 and in 17; but, as he openly pro- 
feſſed his adherence to che popiſh religion, and pre- 
vailed on his brother to take-ſeveral arhitary and un- 
popular meaſures, the parliament attempted to ex- 
dclude him from the ſucceſſion z but Charles II. dying 
on the bch of February, 1685, the duke of York was 
proclaimed king the ſame day, under, the title of 

ö —— II. and a ſhort time after in Scotland, undet 
that of James VII. On his ageeſſton, he made a 
ſpeech to the privy council, promiſing to preſetve *' 
the government both of the church and! ſtates yet 
two days after went publickly.to maſs,, On the Iith 

of June, the duke of Monmouth natural ſon f 
ö kin Charles II. 14 at Byme, in Dot ſetſtſire, | 
with only eighty- three followers, and immediately 


— 


N 


1, 28 being 
ted from the 


_ 


all into contempt, publiſhed a declaration, that his ſole motive for tak. 
but put. to death the'braye. Cr wats apt ing up arms was to preſerve the proteſtant religion, 
| | the Spaniards... He; and to-deliver the nation from the uſurpation and ty» | 
was educated by the famous Buchanan, and prided! | ranny of James, duke of Vork; , and that his mother 
, Was actually married to king Charles II., He thus 
raiſed an army in the weſt of England.; but, being 
an indifferent writer, Theſe works principally con- $A Og Priſoner, was, beheaded on Power- 
ſiſt of ſeveral traſts which are printed ĩn one volume | hill the 15th of July, 1685. Thoſe who had eſpouſed 
in folio, and contain An Attempt to prove that Mo- his cauſe were now butchered dy military execution, 
narchs have a*Right to be abſolute, and Independent under. general Kirk, or barbarouſly executed, by form 
on their ſubjeAs'z On the heinous Sin of taking To- | of law, under; judge Jeffreys, who-caufed about fix = 
bacco; On. Witchcraft, &c,, Mr. Walpole ob- | /bundred perſons to be hanged, and the ſteeples, town» 
ſerves,  ©* that there is not the leaſt. ſuſpicion, "that gates and roads, were ſtuck with the heads and limbs 
the folio under the name of James I. is not of, his | of thoſe who had adhered to the duke. James II. 
own compoſition; fot though Roger Aſcham, ſays | ſhewed. great zeal for reſloning: the popiſn religion in 
he, may have corrected or aſſiſted periods of his il- Fogland, and in 1687 pu lithed a proclamation, 
luſtrious pupil, no body can imagine, that Buchanan I granting liberty of conſcience, by, which he gave 
| diRtated z word of the Demonolagia, or of the polite ¶ great pleaſure to the diſſenters, ha had been ſeverely 
treatiſe, intitled a Counterblaſt to Tobacco. Quo- | proſecuted under the preceding reigns ; but, on its 
tations, punsg ſcripture, witticiſms,: ſuperſtition, | being diſcovered that this was an artifide intended to 
oaths, vanity, prerogative, - and pedantry, the ingre= [favour the popiſh. party, who were-ſoon. put into 
dients of all his ſacred majeſty's performances, were | places of honour. and profit; they joined with thoſe 
the pure produce of his own capacity, and deſerving | of the eſtabliſhed church in oppoling it. The popiſh 
all the incenſe offered to ſuch immenſe erudition by | prieſts now appearing publickly in their habits in the 
the divines of his age; aud the flatterers of his court.” | ſtreets, and a nuncio arriving, from Rome, the whole 
He died on the 8th of April ,1625, aged fifty-five, | nation were alarmed, and applied to William Henry 
after having reigned twenty-two. years in England, | of Naſſaus prince of Orange, who had married Mary, 
and was ſueceeded by his ſon Cha: les J. king James's eldeſt daughter, and was himſelf the 
JAMES II. was the ſecond fon. of Charles I. I fon of that king's. eldeſt ſiſter. This prince arrived 0 
king of Great · Briraip, and Henrietta, the daughter | in. England, 1688, when, the diſſatisfaction againſt 
of Henry TV. king of France, and was born . the king was ſo great, that a conſiderable part of his 
don, the 1h of October, 1633, and had 'the title army foxſook him, and without venturing an engage- 
of duke of York. After the taking of Oxford, in | ment, king James Feen rance, on 
1646, the parliament. committed him to the care of | which the prince of Orange was crowned king of 


the earl of Northumberland, but he made bis eſcape England, by the name of William III. Thus was 
dreſſed like a girl, and flying into Holland, ſought formed the famous period in Engliſh hiſtory ' called | 
protection from his ſiſter the prince(s of Orange. He | tbe Revolution. In 1689, James II. landed with n 


— "arg went into France, ſerved under the viſ- | army in Ireland, in order to tender himſelf maſter of 
co 


t de Tutenne, and gave proofs of a courage | that; kingdom; but baving loſt the battle of the 


worthy of his birth, He alſo diſtinguiſhed: himſelf | Boyne, in which king William commanded in * 


* a —— 
„ 
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* 
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at St. Germaines, and died there, on the 16th of 
September, 1701, aged fixty-cight. He was buried 
in the church of the monaſtery of the Benedictines, 
in Paris, James II, wrote Memoirs of his own Life 
and Campaigns to the Reſtoration. 'Memoirs of the 


he was obliged to return to France, where he refided | JA'VELIN, 8. (walt, 4 * - o alt 


Engliſh Affairs, chiefly naval, from the year 1660 


to 1673. 
To JA'NGLE, V. A. (jangler, Fr.) to quarrel, 

or bicker in words. Neuterly, to make an untune- 

able ſound, or a noiſe like that of 

knocked againſt each other. 

© JA'NGLER, S. a quarrelſome, noiſy, prattling 


.... JA'NIZARY, S. (from genizers, Turk.) an 
order of foot ſoldiers in the Turkiſm armies, reputed 
the foot guards of the grand ſeignor. e 
JA NT. = CP from gentil, Fr.) 
ſowy f or careleſely adorned. A janty ſlattern.“ 


n | 

JANUAR, 5. (januarivs, Lat.) the fir ſt 
month of the year, ſo named from Janus, to whom 
it was dedicated by the ancient Romans. 
2... JAPAN, S. (from Jepas in Aſis, where this 
kind of work was originally done) wood varniſhed 
and raiſed in figures painted in gold and other 
. Figuratively, china, or fine japanned 


. colours 
6 o JAPAN, 5. to varniſh, or embelliſh with 
Kgures glazed with varniſh, To black ſhoes, ſo as 
jak A low phraſe, > ey 
APA'NNER, S. one ſkilled in varniſning. 
ſo JAR (guerre, Fr. war) to firike together 
with a kind of a ſhort rattling. To make a diſ- 
agrecable harſh tune. Figuratively, to claſh, inter- 
fere, act in oppoſition, or be inconſiſtent, To 
quarrel or diſpute #1 
; JAR, 8. a 
found, like that made by pieces of iron which are 
ruck againſt and vibrate upon, each other, Figu- 


to make them ſhine. 


. Fatively, a quarre] or ſtate of diſcord, A ſtate in 


which a door is left open, fo as it may ſtrike the 
poſt half open; it generally has @ before it, and 
ſeems rather an adverb than a ſubſtantive. An 
earthen veſſel. | 
JA*'RGON, S. iaarticulate and unintelligible 
talk, The uſe of words without ideas. | 
A'RGONELLE, S. à ſpecies of pear, 
A'SMINE, S. (jaſmine, Fr. it is commonly 
pronounced jefſamine) a tree with narrow ſpear- 
bare leaves bearing a. white ſweet ſcented flower. 
_ the lilac. | 
JA'SPER, S. (jaſpe, Fr.) a hard flone of a 
bright, beautiful, green colour, ſometimes clouded 


with white, found in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, 


c. in maſfies of various ſizes. 
To J\Y'VEL, V. A. to bemire, plaſh, or cover 
with dirt. Uſed in Scotland. | 


pieces of iron 


difagreeable, harſh, and untuneable 


— 


ſerved for uſe in the hot ſeaſon. 


 - JAU'NDICE, S. 


the funRions of the body, and rendering the 


—_— 


levit 


. * ICHNEU'MON, S. a ſmall animal 
JASMINE PERSIAN, s. a plant, a ſpecies of 


pike with an iron pointed head; 
either by foot or horſe. „„ 
OJanniſſe of jaune, Fr. yellow) 
in medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing from a vitiated ſtate o 
the blood and humours, by an excrementious bile, 
from a fault of the bilious ducts, greatly .infuring 
a yellow colour. 25 

JAUNDICED, J. affected with the jaundice, 
To JAU'NT, V. N. (janter, Fr.) to wander 
about. Always uſed in contempt, or to expreſs 


JAUNT, S. a ramble; flight, or excurſion; 
Now uſed only in a ludicrous ſenſe, but formerly in 
2 one. Our Saviour —aſter bis airy jaunt.” 
ar. 4 2. , (2 1 a Sk, ME 8 £ = | 3 
JAU'NTINESS, 8. airineſs';'a looſe and care- 
leſs air; genteelneſs. JFͥͤ—fd ae 
JA'W, 8. (geagl, Sax. gava, Perſ.) the bone in 
the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. Figura- 
tively, the mouth; a term of contempt, [| _ 
* JAY, S. (fo named from his cry) a bird about 
the ſize of a pigeon, with blue feathers on ite 
wings, and of a kind of light brown or clay colour 
on its breaſt, | „ \ 
A'ZEL, S. a precious ſtone of an. azure or blue 
colour, 7 ; DRY LBS 
ICE, S. (it has no plural, of n, Sax.) water or 
other liquor frozen hard by cold. Sugar meſted and 


grown hard afterwards, A mixture of melted ſugar, 


c. appearing white, with which paſtrycooks cover 


their cakes. To break the ice, is 

opening to any attempt. 

+0 6 FcE, U. A. to freeze water 

with ice, or concreted ſugar. Gs 
I'CEHOUSE,. 8. a houfe in which 


ane r 
ee is pres 
ICH'DIEN, 7 ſerve, from the Teut, or Sar. 


The motto of the prince of Wales, formerly that of 
John, king of Bohemia, on his ſhield to denote that 


he was ſubſervient to Philip, king of France, whoſe 
pay he received, but being flain by Edward the 


black prince, the ſon of Edward III. he then aſſumed 
the motto, to denote his obedience to his father, 
ſince which it has always been borne by the prince 


of Wales. The ſuppoſition of its being Welch, 


and written irch dien, your countryman, in memory 
of Edward the Ild's being born in Wales, is a con- 
jecture that muſt extort a fmile. . 

remarkable 


for its antipathy to the crocodile; whoſe eggs it 
breaks. The ichneumon Aly, is a fly which is bred 
in the body of caterpillars, and is ſo called in allu- 
fion to the report that the ichneumon-. gets down the 


throat of the-crocodile, and cats its way out through 


the crocodile's _ EE capa ae ied REY 
ICHNO'GRAPHY, S. in perſpeQive, the view - 


of any thing cut off by a plane patallel to the hori- 


; "TEA. 


— — — 


Fer ”—_ mY gs of it. In eee 4: 

— ſection of à building. exhibiting its ir- 

cumſerence, the ſeveral rooms in the ſtory, :together. |. 

with- their an rs and the of <their | | 
Is, A grou Ot. TY LITE: 7 | 

COH 8. 3 watery! humour, ler chat | 

| nattee-which flows frem ulcers . „ 

ICHOROOS, Adj. lantous; we | 
lied to humours. 95 


. I/CICLE, * (fam do). oor ee lee 
down from ace. Ley be 
Lees 9 hp he ſar of N r grown hard by 


"ICQ'NOCLAST\'8. eee Br.) a breaker 
of im mages. e ee AE oy CN SH x 

ICTE'R ICAL, Adj. (i bange, Fr. . La) | 
affected ww the jaundice. . Good againſt he nun- 
11. * Ads 8 6 


dice, to medioines- 
re\ 2 full bl, en etre with lee, . Figu- 
ratively, cold, * to the donch 3 froſty⸗ applied 
to the weather. warm; nen ROAR 
plied to the mind. D Sli 
IDE'A, S. (adac, Fab, Gf.) bee 
mind perceives in itſelf; or are, e We 
perception, thought or underſtanding. I be form vo 1 
ger which any thing appears tonke ue, . the : 
ae eee d.when: 
An otion. . 2413 29 en i 52) 6. 
IDEAL} Adj. mal keel 
wind; not ived by the; ſenſes, Abit Serie] >; 
"IDEAL V, Ad. mentally z in the ug 4; 
IDEN TIC, IDEN TIC AL, « Adi... (i 
reh ue ſame; implying the ſame thiog ot the f 73 


idea. n *. 441 211 FH 46 44 K. 2 Ke G18. 1 
. IDEN'TIPY,8. Cideuint, Fc. ode, heat, the. 
fame) fameneſs; That by which a thing is ;iefelf, or 


* which it is diſtinguiſhed:from any ther-, * ten 
DES, S. idus, Lats )..a. term anciencly uſed to 
diſtinguiſh time z it fell on che 23th of every.month; | 
_ excepting in Match, Jalys and QQober,, 3 it | 
is the 1 3th, becauſe in 8 ys 
before e nones, but in the others only . J 
Noc, S. Nn Gr.) fooliſhneſs, * 
2 of . * 1 Rand. ee 8 ge 
oy.” W315 . enen | 
. I[DIOM, 8. i{ idiomey Fr.) a Sl ſerking 


or phraſe - peculiar to rhe. cular language. it 
"FD 0M TIC, 151 5b 'TICAL,. . 0 

culiar: to a lang 0 l ini bent z aininob 
IDFOT, S. (idiete, Fa idiata, Lat. 0. chadge= | 


ling, or one who has not the uſe of aan. 
'DIOFISM, 8. a manner of expreſſipn peculiar | 
to a lan 28 ee ene or 
** 42 (s 322 Jl PI to | 
labour, or — Appliedl un perſons. Vale tina, 
leuute, or freedom from la bum. UI ſcleſt; waing in- [ 


effectual; worthleſs ; barren, or . of no 


goods R things, fe. Deſarta in. SnAk. 


12 0 


10 
e Alas rot oF images, of fra 


_ 


| Eriting or of no importance, applied (0:natrative s 
or diſcoùrſes. 
Tal I'DLE, v. N. to. paſs time in lazineſs or 


ub t 
" i (aalneſt, Sax.) werden to ON 


_—  —— x 


bour. Want of employment., 'Want of importance; 


yorttteſs, ;Barrenne(s. Went. of Judgment, 3 4/0 


d, | to the underſtanding. 


hunger: S. one who is idle, a. kunterer, a 


155 LY, . Javily, with 
ment. In a fooliſh or e manner. Without 
care, attention, or profit. «1.;d{heard.! Ax. 
Without effect; in vain. “ Ceaſe to batk -any 
longer 140 — 50 the truth.“ Hook za. 
'DOL;*S.; (idele, Fr. idalunt, Lat:) 2 ; image 
worſhipped as. a god: A Counterfeit, image, 
| ſemblance ;., hence the word del for x 1 
played with by children. A perſan Id of reſpecten 
to adorstion-. . The ; people's ide. DANA, 
Aqhestivelr, i fooliſh, > idolatry being ain feripeure 
x 8 Mi r Fn we N +75 


4 


On Y 
with, divine bh Sh 
„100 LATROUsõ, Adj 53 5 9 


ag th ö 8 
other; at . e ar | 708 
180 6 115 8. laurgi. 4 | 
aking 2 


er Xe AE , "Thy 48 2. v8. 


image to gies gg the da 
ipqrdingte þ jovn.or. ar lee nyiperſon;or: — 


bal. iii. 1 exceſſive. affection * A things 
of this - world, Col. iii. So. . of (le 
j or 
y: W's 2 aghailt "| 


.. LDOLIST, S. a, worſhi 
To ro I'DOLIZE; V. * to love or reverence any- 


(hr A  poetical word. 


| | thing: or ring 0 40 exceſs Wy ” _ 


ration, 9. 4 $3434 WA 3 1 
2E DI., 8. ua, ) a 
JE'ALOU 5, (6 Adj. ( Lake) hor Flour jeden 2 F r.) | 
(a(picious of not being equally. beloved by one whom 


one loves; ſuſpieibus. Sf 8 the ſincerity. of a married 
perſos;s ;affecQiogs voor Fre or proſecuting . 
with a kind of s4jalſhip., Ezwemely vigilant to pre- 


vent danger B full of ; ſpſpicion,z. warm in defence of 


bis Mera ee rigorouſly. puniſhing. any trans- 
ferring of, honour- or-warſhip due 
ther, * applied to God. I the Lord thy 


God am e. * Erd. xx. 5. XXXiV> 14. 


ent. iv. 24. 

ie i he W ee in ſuch a manner as to bee e 
tray ſuſ picion o ſincerity of a lover or married 
perſon. Extremel = cautjous, vigilant, or zealous, , 


JEALOUSY, 6 Fr.) * bar of mind. 
Aa | wherein 


with | averſion to  employ- | 


from him to ano—ʒ 


ts. 


3 TEK 


f EE —— — . * 
ET 
9 . Ji ; 


herein a lover imagines himſelf not 2 be- 


fear. Caution; vigilance agaiaſt Te 
application for fear of being Tat 

To JEE'R; V. . 4 or mock, 'to rally : 
or treat with ridieule in order to provoke; uſed with 
at. Neuterly, to treat with ſcoſfs z'to eee in 
order to vex,. _ 


JEE R, 8. an exprefiiod ele a perſon i is ri- | 


diculed and re rendered vngty. * e yrs or 
+ JELE'RER;; 8. one who ſroffs or mocks aiperfon, 
One who treats another with ridicule and en 
eſts. 
5 JEERINGLY, Adv. in n ſcornful or cotiterop- 
euous magner, - With a fly and offenſive jeft, 
RSV AR, (mm, Heb, } the proper name 'of 
| in the Hebrew. The Jeus pretend thut the true 
produneiation of this nome is unknown. either to men 
angels, and therefore in the -Maſorete bibles it is 


neration that they have for this name is inconeciv- 
able and the virtues they aſcribe to the very pronun- 
_ riation'of it. is great, ſinee the Rabbis aſſern that the 
miraetes of Chril e reality of which they de not 
queſtion; like our modetn . deiſts; were pe by 
means of the name of Jehovab,, "which. — 2 dut 
of #'etemple, OM AJLUQt 7 
JEJONE, Adj. ge hen) wanting,” empty | 
or void, % Fejune of N Bac. Pure, void of 
mixture, A. une or Jlimpid water. 
 Bzows,' Dry, ne or void of {ape 
ments of Thetoric, ap lied do file. ot agen 
To JBO'PARD; V. A. (prandbunced „ in 
hiv: and other words froms 'the ſame r ſee 
Igor ARD) to hazard, or expoſe to * r, „ That 


| 1 {their lives.” Ja. v. 18. Uſed _ in 
 divinit 
JE PARDOUS, Adj, expoſed to hazard or 
OBARDY, s {pronounced Fe ow | 


*. j'ai perdu, Fr, 1 have loſt) hazard, or a' tate 
rnd a perſon run, extreme danger, Were 


Bude vitic 23. 
T5 JERK; V. A. an, Goth.) to ſtrike 
low. Neuteil „to ſtrike 


with a quick and ciokark 
a perfon' with « quick blow, b ape the "accofting | 
him. «Will jerk and greet.“ | 
JE*RK, S. a'blow given with a king of 2 fpring 
ang forcible quickneſs. A ſudden ſpring ; 'a quick 
Jolt that ſhocks and ſtarts. Lodſters ſwim. dack- 


wards by jerts, or ſprings.” Grew. © | 
4 E'R KEN, S. a jacket, ſhort coat, or clan waiſt- 


pointed ans pronounced as if Elohim : · the great ve- | | 


l patt of vH were; D wing 


{ his 


"JERU'SALEM-ARTICHOKE, S. in botany, 


a ſpecies of ſun- flower, or helianthus, which is pro- 
pagated for the ſake of its roots, vy foras chhermes J 


ual with potatoes. 
 JE'SSAMINE, S. ſee Jazmin, 


To JE'ST, v. N. (from gels erte „lee 
loved, or a married perſon ſuſpects the. qual be or to make a — merry by pleaſant , witty turne.in - 
Wife not faithfub to the quartiage bed. A fuſpicious | exprefion, 


and odd or comicsl-motions of-the body, - 

To ſpeak a thing one knows = be ot ws ta dis 
Say another, wort £. s, 

: EST, 8. any thing meant: only to divert: A per- 
ſon, or raiſe laughter. A wittyvet pointed turn 
of- words, which diverts, ot raiſes laughter? The 
object of 1 2 A 2 —_ 
of deiig a thing, oppoſed to ſerious x; a, feigne 
oppoſed to truth. or reality and dem, appaſed. 16 
car heſt ! ae e 5 8 4 2 1 PS ie, 

JE'STER, 8. one given to witty turns in en, 
preflion,: to. ſatcaſmꝭ, or to ad und cuoical'pranks. 
A buffoon, or one formerly kept by great: | 
| to divert them by bis witty turm ot odd: 

JESUS CHRIST, S. the Son of God, and che 
Saviour of the world, was, coheeived of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and born of the Virgin, Mary, ak. N 
to the moſt. common opinion, 


acc 
2zth of. cember, in the :yean-of the 9 
He gave fight to the blind, heating to the, deni, 
health to the ſick, raiſed the fleadite life, and con- 


firmed the: divinity of his miſſion; by a multitude of | 
the moſt bene ficent witacles,; which-he. performed. ig 
public, © Buts notuichſtanding this, all — 
phets: had ſoretold came to: paſa. a The Jeans would 
not acknowledge him to de the Meſfiah ; they um 
juſtly condemned him to death, and; nailet him to a 
cn on mount ONS two. GO > 
riday the 3d day of April, in E 

5 __— — nine n mhening: 
Jeſus Chriſt eupirod on: this eraſ, for the ſalvation 
| of the human race, at about three in the .afternqon; 
His dedth was | accompanied: with ſeveral prodigies, 
for the fun was darkened, the racks were vent, und 

were raifed from the dead. He groſe, as he - 
hind Gf had foretold, and was. ſeen of his, * 
and in an aſſembly uf abone five hundred of big 


St. Faul wrote to the 
Shriſt eat und rials wich his diliples ſoreml times 
aer His reſurveQtion'; he inſtruHed;/ them in all the 
truths neceſſary to fatvatiort, ordatad them: 0 preach * 
goſpel to 21 nations, and ſot ty days after his. re- 
ſurreRion, aſcended up intò heaven in their preſence. 
Eight-days. afrer, his diſciples received the ziſt and 
graces of th nit. They i weten prac 
ed the doctrine and reſurrection of Jeſus,:mbich+ 
confirmed by. new Miracles, they ſuffered (0% n 
cruel perſecutions, and ſealed the truths they taught! 


with their blood. \ 
T, 8. (get, B very ber tiful folkl, of 
— anden tn *. — ſurſace, , & 


a firm and even ſtructute, 

fine deep black colour, with a vein reſembling wid, 

and found in ſmall maſſes lodged in clay. A ſpouts' | 

3 or font of water tem a fountaing: 8. 1 
Th -* 1 FF 1 312 I .,£ 


o Jr, v. N. Cn, F Fn) 2 


TEN 4 


5 1 —— 
8 — — 


* > 


. 


or > io . e parts; to Lug but. Fi i. 


guratively, to intros of To © How! he a prince's 
rut. 


right.“ 4 . 3 he Jets. under 
is advanced plumes.” SHA. 
hi JE'T, JET d'EAU, S. (Fr.) a ; fountain, or 
contrivance which ſpouts water in the air. 
E'TTY, Adj. made of, or as black a8, jet. 
E WEL, S. (jewel, Belg.) in its primary ſenſe, 
an ornament of great value, generally 2 applied to 


* 


ſuch as were ſet with precious ſtones A gem or 1 


jous ſtone ; figuratively, applied t6. perſons, to 
convey an idea of — elleem and affeQion towards 


I WELLER, 8. dne * deals in precious 


ſtones. 

J E'WS-HARP,"'S (ef jest, Fr a. cheek, and 
harp, from its being held againſt the 48 aro a kind | 
of muſical inſtrument, uſed by the vulgar, made of 
ſteel; held againſt the teeth, and ſounded wary, 
motion of a ſpring, Which: when ſtruck by the 


vibrates 5 the breath. 

IF., onj. (of gif Sax. from gien, Sax.) 2 Kr. 

ing or Sqm al a thing; upon condition, or {up 

— Followed by ain ſentence that includes 
oppoſition, it implies, whether or no, providing, or 
upon condition, as in Numb. xiv. 24, where the 
word whieti we tranſlate ſurely; ſignifes F in the 
| Hebrew, as is obſerved in the margin of the Bible, | 
IG'NEOUS,Adje (of 'ignis, Lat.) fiery; , cons | 
taining, emitting, ot having the nature of, fire. 


- POT NT, Adj. (of ignis, Lat. and p- 
pry fn } Pere one: er nen by mean 


IG'NIS FA'TOUS, 8. (Lat.) a common, we- 
teor, ſeen in meadows, and other moiſt in 
dark nights, cauſed by viſcous  exhalations, which 


being kindled in the air, refle&t a ſort of thin flame | 


in — dark; c: by the common people, Will 
n Fee . 150 

0 I A. us. 1 
kindle, or . . To fer on fire $ 


ake red hot, 
- 1ONFTID IBLE, Adj. " capable” of being. . on 


110i 10x, 8. (ra) the act of kindling © or 
gering on fire. In chemiſtry, the application 'of 
a > Without 
meltin | 

IGNI/'VOMOUS, Adj. (ignivomus, Lat.) vomit- 
ing or caſtin out firs, 

ad REE, Adj. (Fr. ienodilis, Lat.) mean, 
o7 not he g to the nobility, applied to birth, 
Wario, baſe, or not deſerving r, applied | 


3 or things 
GNO'BLY, A "Adv; in aire, mean, baſe, 
(ieee Fr. * 


| 


| 


— 
* 


che back of a bill, when the 
ſective, or not able to ma e good their charge 


742 


ing the Deity, the books of Revelation, or the duty. | 
we olghtto perform, Ae xvi. 23 een N 


| ſtruction. 
a good ſenſe. 


or reproachful manner, 

_ IGNOMPNIOUS, . 

cauſing diſgrace, fi or Joſs of reputation, ap- 
plied to things. Committing ſuch actions as muſt 


2 diſgrace, or. * lowof fame, »pplicd to php- | ſhire, — » market on te and two fairs, 


F 


' IGNOMPNIOUSLY, N in 7 2 manner 
as to-cauſe lofs of fame. 

IG'NOMINY, S. (igneminiz, Fr. ) loſs of fame, 
or honour, Diſgrace, ſhame, or reproach. 

IGNORA'MUS, S. (Lat. we are ignorant) in 
law, a word uſed by a grand inqueſt, and written on 
think the evidence de- 


| hence it ſignifies figuratively, a perſon who — 
nothing. 

10 NORANC E, 8. (Fr. Tgnorans, Lat.) want 
| of knowledge, or inſtewRion.  Unſkilfulneſs, Any 
thing done without knowledge or deſign ; want of 
knowledge proceeding from .a neglect of exerciſing 
our reaſon; in ſeripture, want of the true knows, 
ledge of God and 8 things. Forgive us 
all our fins, negligences, and ignorances.” 
| Litany. Hence in the Old Teſtament, as as well ag 
the New, it implics idolatry. dee 1 Pet. i. the 
An xvii. Kr | 

.IG'NO ANT, Adj. wanting knowledge or ins 

Without knowled 
an idea of ſome particular, nacquainted with, in 
VUoknown or undiſcovered. ** 4 a | 
rant concealment,” SHAK, Made in an unſkilfot - 
manner. In ſcripture, uſed to imply. want of knows 


Heb. V. 2 C. 

IG'NORANT, 8. one who has hot had: the 5 
neſit of edveation . to. ſtore his mind with new ideas, 
and to enable him to ditover nee that are known 
to the leatned. '. | 

IG'NORA NTLY, Adv. without knowledge, 
leargin 1105. or deſig n. . 

S. e Jaal. J light, earclels quick 
40 or tune. 

To JIG', V. N. to dance a quick and light : 

dance called a jig. Vie. in contempt for dancing 


in general, . 
 F1G*-MAKER; 8. one who dances to, or plays, 
21 t, quick, and mrryttune- | 

LT, S. (gilia, Ill. vi a women who receives he 

addrefles of a "lover, glvks Him hopes, and deceives 

him. Uſed in contempt or reproach of any woman, 
To LT, V. A. to deceive a man by fattering. 


- are ol with hopes, and afterwards leaving bim for 


her, 

10 VNGLE, v. A. to clink, or make a noiſe 
like maney or other ſounding metal flung on a ſtone 
dr other hard fubftance, Ia poetry or file, applied 
to the ſound formed by ſeveral words or ſyllables 
which end in the ſame letters; 

JI/NGLE, S. the ſound made by money or other 
metal flung againſt a hard ſubſtance. The ſound 
made by words ending in the ſame letters and ſylla» 
| blesy ied to file... 

ILCHESTER, S. a eee of Somerſet- 


oũ 


„or without having | 


want dt. at. and C 


o 


| lawful or contrary to any law. 


—_— * — *.. * 8 a di. * "We . 


"TL L 


* 
* 1 „ * 8 5 
. * 7 N 
" o Cu 
e Y * - — 5 —_ 
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on Dy 2, und 4 Auguſt 2, for all ſores 7. 3 It 
had formerly ſeveral churches, though only one is 
now remaining. It is governed by two bailiffs, who 
return two members to parliament, It has a gaol, 
and the knights of the ſhire are choſen here, It is 
128 miles weſt · by · ſouth from London. 

ILE US, S. (Lat.) in medicine, a twiſting of the 
guts, or a circumvo}ution or inſertion of one ng of 
the gut into another, : 

V'LEX, S. (Lat.) the great ſcarlet oa k. 

YLIAG, Adj. (of ileus) cauſed by twiſting in the 


guts. Belonging to the lower belly. The iliac 


ind of nervous cholic, ſeated in the 


paſſion, is a 


Yeurn, whereby one part of the gut enters the cavity 


of that part which is immediately below or above it. 


ILL“, Adj. (oontracted from evill,- ill, Brit.) in- 


conſiſtent with our duty, as citizens or chriſtians, 


applied to perſons: contrary to good. Sick or 5 


ordered, applied to health. 
ILL, S. an action contrary to our duty either to 


God or man. Wickedneſs, applied to perſons. A 


yarns or ſomething which hinders our happi- 
applied to things. 
ei“ Adv. not well or rightly. ** 7 at eaſe.” 
Darm Not eaſily. Ill in com ition, whether ſub- 
ſtantive, or adverb, implies defect, or ſomething bad 
and improper either-in T%" or condition. 
ILLAQUEA' TIO 


made uſe of to entrap, or catch. 
IELA*TION, S. (iHatio, Lat.) an inference, or 
concluſion drawn from premiſes, 


 ILLA'TIVE, Adj. (i (lata 18 uſed to imply 
an inference or conc he illative _ 
- cles.” WATTS. 


ILLAU'DABLE, Adj. — L..) un. 
worth of 3 

IL LEGAL, 2 contrary to la. 

ILLEGA'LITY, S. the * of being unlaw- 


ful or contrary to law. 


- JELE'GIBLE, N that which caunot be a. 
Aer TIMAG 8. the ſtate of a. baſtard 3 
the ſtate of baſtard 


ILLEGVTIMATE, Adj. unlawfully begorton 3 | 


or not begotten in wedlock. 
Fo ILLEGUTIMATE, V. A. in law, to 
prove a perſon a baſtard. 
ILLEGV'TIM ATELY, Adv. not in | wellogk... 
ILLEGITIMA*'FION, S. the. tate of a baſtard, 


bor of one not 1 in wedlock. 
» 


3 Adj. what cannot be levied, 


raiſed, or exacted 
| 'ILLVBERAL, Adj. (iliberalr, Lat.) wanting paſſage in an author. 
g 15 ILLUMINATION, 8. (Fr. Jluminatio, Lat.) 


generofity, or gentili 


2 ILLI ERALITY, 8. want of generoſity or 
I 
41. Li ERALIL x. Adv. in a mean, niggardly, 


or diſingenuous manner. 
ILLFCIT, Adj. * Fr. illicitus, Lat.) un- 


i 


: ere. oY not to be Deng 
ILLIMTITABLVY, Adv. in tuch a manner ut 2 
EE OE without bound E 1 
ILLFMITE unbounded; | 
limits, or reftraint. 1 ; 
eee Adj. (illiteratzr, Lat. 1 without 
ving received an improvement by learni % 
RruAn, Unlearned. 7 RP: 
ILLI“ TERATENESS, 8. the ſtate of 
never received an _ INE, S. vn from learning. a 
ILLFTERATURE, S. want of mak 
of learning. 
:I'LLN 'SS; 8. anything which: js. produ diss of 
inconvenience, or deſtructive of our happineſs, ap- 
plied to things natural, moral, and religious. Sick» 


neſs. or diſorder, applied to health. 


S. (illaqueatio,' Lat.) the 
| aQ of catching or enſnaring. A ſnare, or artifice 


— 


 guratively,! to adorn. { ©-ter my country's friends 


| 


ILL-NA'TURE, S. a natural diſpoſition where-. 
by a perſon is prone to do ill. turns, and to thwartahe 
bappineſs of another, attended with. a ſeeret joy on 
the ſight of any miſchief which defa}ls.another, 200 | 
an entire inſenlibilicy-of any. kindneſs received,” 

ILL-NA!TURED, Adi. habitually unkind, m- 


licious, or miſchievous, crofliog or thwarting the de- 


ſigns of another. Figuratively, barten, or not an- 
ſwering the care and expence 0 caltjeation, applied 
to land. Their i-natured land.” Pris. 

TEL-NA'T UREDLY,, Adv. in a 'peeviſh, fro- 
ward, ; miſchievous manner. In ſuch a manner 3 


| diſcovers 2 2 4 thwarting. the happineſs of 


. of anothe 
LLO/GICAL, Adj. ignorant onaeglgent of the 


rules of logic harp ce bh Ar 


Or _ Ns : ,*t 
Ard GICALLY, Adv. in a 41 eb 
to, eee the tules of logic or reaſon, - 
To 3 — A. (illude, . eee 


to 2 892 
L UME, V V. A. i 4 
with ght. To brighten, or adorn. '**:; nt 
fluid gold.” Tf, Ess. 
'To.ILLUMINE;.V.JA. Cle £1) - 
lighten « or make light. To ſupply with lights. Fi- 


Amine mine.” ADD. | 
To ILLUMINATE, v. A . (iluminer, Fr. ) 46 

enlighten, or fupply with nee Figuratively, to 

ſupply the mind wich a power of underſtanding any 

kee To hang out, = ans on on 

public rejqieing night. To, Wirth p 
3 — with gol dang, other 
as uſed in ancient manaſcripts. To illuſtrate any 


the act of ſupplying with light. The cauſe of 


Brig 3 ſplendor. ght communi 
0 mind by. .infpiration. - ines oj put up at 
windows, or hung an the outſide of houſes, 2 


ws 1 
9 
” 


rejoicing oight for national * 


the power to communicate light. 

LLUMINA'TQR,"$, ( from Hasen Lat.) 
one who gives light. ne who explains a difficult 
paſſage in an author. One be dern; 
pictutes at the beginning of chaptem or ſections. 
ILLU'SION, S. (Fr. illuſo, Lat.) 2 falſe ſhow 


neee abagen ay a i renn 
"ILLU'SIVE, Adj. -(illuſus, L; deceiving "by: 


falſe how. 1 
ILL U SORV. Adi. are 20 re 


with an intention to deceive. 


| „ 


Error occ 


To ILLU'STRATE, Vi A; (i Iratus, Lat.) 
to brighten with light or bonour. : iguratively, to 


explain or clear up a difficulty in an author. 
ILLUSTRA' TION, 8. Fr. ) the act of render. f 
ing a difficult paſſage eaſy to be underlined.” An ex- 
poſition, or explanation. 
MU re. Adj. -baving the ae of 
clearing up a diſſicult or obſcure age in an author. 
ILLU'S RATIVELY, Adv. by, way of en- 
planation, . 
ILLU/STRIOUS,: Adi. 8 0 5 eminent for 
titles, dignity, birth, or excellence, | If 
ILLU'S RIOU SLY, Adv. Ih o conſpicuous, 


noble, or eminent manner. 


ILLU'STRIQUSNESS, 8. 8. eminende of: rank, 1 
birth, dignity, or good qualities, which ate age. 8 
ſon remarkable. 


IWAGE, 8. (Pt. of image, Lat.) the. angearance.y | 
of any object. An idea ini preſſed by ourward:objects.{ 
on the mind. A repreſentation of any thing expreſſed 
either io painting, culpture, & c. moſt commonly ap- 
plied to ſtatues. A copy, „ ng. © A lively ele 
cription of we thin 45 diſcourſe. A picture drawn 
in the fancy. A falſe god; or a een to wad 
ſent, and coins 5 ipped as,, a. god. La 1 

To M' AGE, V. A. 0 3 a. - cre Dory ation, 
likeneſs, or idea of a thing in t 
IMA GERT, S. ſtatues or pi — nn 
a reſemblance. This — 6, N 
Ideas formed purely by.the i imaginations, which, have 
no originals out of thg mind. Such deſeriptions 


in an author, as repreſent the thing. en 75 


perfect and pictureſqus manner to the mind. | 
IMA'GINARY, Adj. exiſting only. the imagi- 


nation or fancy,. oppo tops real. 
IMAGINATION. FS 8. (Fr. imaginatio, Lat.) 2 


power or ſaculty/of the foul, whereby. it can join, or, d 


ſepatate, the ideas it has. received by the ſenſes,, in 


ſuch a manner, as to. form other compound ideas, 
which have no reſemblance exiſting out of the mind. 


a Fancy, The power of repreſenting. things abſent. 5 
much and lo 


A conception, image, or ide, of, * aeg Me 


mind, TE 
To IMAGINE, V. N. to fanc 0 .conceive;, 
to paint or form an ea jm th . Laty1 


to * or plot. 


CT Ad. nate, Fr.) |; * IN 


bouks, with | 
|; To IMBUBE, V. * 


| pe abſorbs, 


3g cover with 


5 
— 


Ts ce Wh, v. A. to. mak: 


ider quality or ſhape. Neuterly, to become like 


tho 


I been re by other 1 * as yet, to tincture 


mA GINER, 8. "one _ — an idea i in his 


IMBE'CILE, Adj. (Fr. imbecillis, Lat.) wanting 
rength, applied both to body and mind. 
IMBECLLTIT V. S. 4 imbeciliti, Fr.) frailty, or 
weakneſs of mind or 


imbibo, Lat.) to drink, 2 ; 
draw in. Figuratively, to admit into the mind. 
Lrench, or foak. o impregnate. This * 
imbibed with more acid.” NRW T. Johnſon obſerves 
that this ſenſe, though unuſual, and perbaps unex- 
karte. is neceſſary in the Engliſh language, unleſs 
_— Imbue de adopted, which our Writers n, 
| ho wilting to receive, 
18481 ER, 8. that which drinks i in, ſucks TY 


at of . | 


492 


Ia BIBITtON, 8. (Fr.) ) cbe 
| Þ* ſucking- vp-moifture, . I 
To IMBY TTER 155 A. Figueatively to ann 
bitter. To depriye o appineſs or pleaſure. Paſ- 
ſions which imbitter OY ves.” ADpis, To exaſ- 
2 or ape 4 wine i in der to inge a . 

erion 's a 

To IMBO'DY, V. 7 to cover with; ieee 
to a body. To bting together into one maſs or com- 
pony. To ingloſe, |= ag ng to the capfinement, of ©" 
the foul 51755 the % Imbedied_ in ſtone.“ 
Woonw. Ne wi, to unite into one mals or idea. 
$ To IMBO'LDEN, V . A, to raiſe to confidence; 
toencours or make bold. 

To IM 955 go V. A. to bold on the boſom. 3: 
to alan 4 roof: r which covets the 

om. pes y, to love with a warm Kaas 


e BOURSE, V. A (it Moala be ſpelt an. 


Bourſe, from 2 2 Fr. ) to furniſh or ſtock with 


paaness 
o IMBO'W, V. A. to arch; 0 make 3 in the 
form. of an arch,. _ 
IMBO'WMENT, S. an arch or vault, “ The 
Tool all; open, not ſo much as any. laune. 


To IBO WER, v. A. to cover with a bower AS 
588 Air Tho | 4 14 11 

IM C tom, unbrex t.) in 
e in hollows, like like + haſe of Sutter tile. 
IMBRICA “TI ON, S. an hollow iodenture, like 


| : brown, or 


15 IMBRU'TE, V. K. to inn like a brute, 


a brute 


To.IMBRU'E,, V. A. to ixep, ſoak, or, wet 


: To IMBU'E, V. A. (imbuo,, Lat. this word, 
it ſeems wanted in our languages and- pro- 
poſe by Digby, Boyle and Woodward, has, not 


* 


ori Lag — 2 


„ OR 4 


N 
* 


7. LB Fa 


TM N 


Tad EY ä * 
4 o 2 M * 7 3 


li uor. 


an 
IM. TA BILITY, 8. ( imitebilis, Lat.) the quali ity | 


of being imitable. 


IM'ITABLE, Adj. (Fr. imitabilis, Lat. ) worthy Þ 
of being reſembled or imitated, Poſſible to be imi- 


tated or copie 
To IM'/ITATE, V. A. (imitatus, Lat.) to en- 
deavour to reſemble; z to copy, To counterfeit, 
To copy a compoſition ſo as to form another like, it 
with reſpect to its method or the images it uſes. _ 
TMITA'TION, S. the act of doing any thing 
with a view of making it like ſomething elſe. To at- 
tempt to reſemble or make like. Any thing formed 
with a reſemblance of ſome original, and offered as 
a copy. A method of tranſlating, wherein an author 


not only varies from the words and ſenſe of the ori- 


ginal, but forſakes them entirely if he thinks fit, and 


mites uſe of modern names and illuſtrations in- 


ſtead of ancient, or domeſtic inſtead of foreign 
ones. 

IMITATIVE, Adj. Cinitativus, Lat.) inclined 
to imitate ; copied from or reſembling. _ 

IMITA'TOR, S. (imitator, Lat.) one who co- 
pies from and endeavours to reſemble another, 

IMMA'CULATE, Adj. (immaculatus, Lat.) 
without ſpot, ſtain, or crime, applied to perſons; 
frequently applied to the conception of the holy vir- 
gin. Without mud, pure, or clear, applied to wa- 
Sn Thou plear, immaculate, and ſilver fountain,” 

HAk. 
IM'MANENT, Adj. (Fr. ) internal; or ſituated 
within the mind. 

IMMA'NITY, S. (immanitas, t.) barbarity ; 
cruelty, 6 Such immanity and bloody / ſtrife, 1 Sudk. 
Not in uſe. 

To IM MASK, V. A. to put in a PE Figu- 
ratively, to cover; to diſguiſe. ** Caſes of buckram 
5 immaſt our outward garments.” | SHAKE. Ob- 
ſalete. | 

IMMATE'RIAL, Adj. '(intmattviel; Fr.) ſpiri- 
tual ; diſtinct from and not conſiſting of matter. 
Thus God, Angels, and the human ſoul, are imma 
terial beings. f no importance, or weight. The 
laſt ſenſe is branded as a barbariſm by Johnſon.  _ 

"IMMAT E'RIALLY, Adv. i ina manor not de- 

pending ob matter. 
IMMATERIALIZ EOD, Adj. freed From or void 
of matter. "Immattrialzed ſpirits.” GLany, 

IMMATE'RIALNESS, 8. diſtinctneſs or ftee- 
dom from matter. 

IMMATE'RIATE, Adj. not eonſiſting of mat= 
ter. Incorporeal or immateriate.” Bac. 

"IMMA'TURE; Adj. (immaturus, Lat.) not ripe; 
not perfect; too early or before the natural time. 
«Call not that death immature.” TAVILIOR. 

IMMATU/RELY, Adv. too ſoon ; before ripe, 
complete, or exiſtent, 


very 7 ; to debe; to ye. or impregnate with 


j of actin 


or being ſunk in liquor below its ſurface. 


3 80 ſtate wherein a perſon or t | in 1 Lg 
arrived to its perfection. "Bf; 
IMME'ASURABLE, Adj. not to be eee 
J Not to be conceived. 
 IMME'ASURABLY, Adv. beyond all values a 
beyond all comprehenſion or conception. 9 
MME'DIACY, S. (immediatets, Fr.) the quality 
without the intervention of any ethe 
means. Perſonal greatneſs, or a power © 1 
| without dependance. The which immediaq 
| well ſtand up.“ SHAK. * A harſh word and ſen 
peculiar, I believe, to Shakeſpeare,” eee . 
_ IMME'DIATE, Adj. (immediat, Fr. } in ſuc Ly 
Nate, with reſpect to ſomething ele, as to have no- 
thing between. Without any thing intervening. 
Not acting by ſecond cauſes. Ioſtant or preſent, 
4 to time. Armed with more immeuiute 
ower,” Prior. | Johnſon cenſures the uſe of nite | 
in this ſenſe, as improper, -. en 
IMME'DIATELY, Adv. elbe the täter wer- 
tion of any other cauſe or event. Inſtantly, at the z 
preſent time; without bl applied to time. 
IMME“ DIATENESS, ol vey. ied * 3 
time, The ſtate or quality © being bout n 
ſecondor intervening cauſes” 955 
IMME'DICABLE, Adj. (immedi, Lat Jon 
to be healed or cured. outs; Fang 
IMME'MORABLE, AG). ume mori 6 15 Lat) 
not worth rememberi CRIT FE 
 IMMEMO/RIAL, J not Mais oy memory of 
any perſon living, $0 ancient 3s not to be ealily 
traced with any degree of certainty. © - 1 
IMME'NS „Adj. (Fr. of nene 


ker), un- 


bouhded, applied: to extent, ot \the propriet of the” 

thing. Not to be comprebended, r to the | 

| ind. Infinite. e ee 
IMME'/NSITY, 8 . (innenſr, Fr. ) wich X nel d 


.or incomprehenſible greatneſs; or what no finite or 
determinate ſpace, repeated ever fo often, can equal, 
IMME'NSURABLE, Adj. . to be men. 
reg infinitGGG. e 
IMMENSURABPLITY, 8. impoliblity” of 
being "meaſured," y 
ite 1MME'RGE, v. A. inner-, Un): 0 
7 or put under water, 
ME. RSE, AG, (immerfur, Lat.) buried; co· q 
EG funk deep.” 
0 IMMER SE, v. A. (iamep u Lit. Yto por 
under water. To fink deep, or cover. © To plunge, 


fink, or keep de 8 „ applied to the mind. 


IMME'RSI N, 8. (Fr. of mme, Lat.) the” 
act of plunging, or putting a thin 
other fluid, beyond its ſurface. 15 


in water, or * 
e ſtate of ſinking 
The ſtate * 
of deing overwhelmed, applied to the mind. 1 
IMMETHO'/DICAL, Adj. without order, regu- i 
Jarit , or method. 


IMMATU'RENESS, IMMATU'RITY, 8. 


II — ag Adv. i in * irreguler | 
manner 3 n me TREE : 
b Au. 


= = 77 £706 


r 6 


TMP 


F. 4 


NET, "Adj: (Fr. imminens, Le.) han 
[In ne's head; threatning z near, 1 + 


ing K. 5 4} 
ething 1 | 

e ndl LE, v. A. to en mix, or 

unite. Purity and peace ee, Farina; 

nous. Seldom; uſed. 


e Adj. not . capable of being: 


ing in, oppoſed to emiſſion. 

o IMMPFX, V. A. to mix together; to join or 
unite, $5 With theſe immixt. Mir. | 
IMMOBUPLITY; S. (immobilite, Fr. from dun- 
bilis, Lat.) a quality of a thing, whereby it is ten- 
dered incapable of motion. A ſtate/of reſt. 

IMMO DERATE, Adj. (un, Lat. en 
ceſſive; exceeding due bounds. 
IMMO'DERATELY, Adv. i in an exceſſive de- 


gree or manner. 


TMMODERA'TION, 8. (er) want of keeping : 


to a due mean. Exceſs: © | 
IMMO'DEST, Adj, (immodeſte, Fr. ) wanting 
ſhame cr chaſtity, ' applied to perſons. - Unchaſte or 
inconſiſtent with moJeſty ; obſcene, applied. to ac- 
tions, thoughts, and words. | 
IMMO'DESTY, S. (frmodefit, Fr.) want of. 
modeſty, or of a re egard to chaſtity and'decency, © 
To IM'MOLATE, V. A. (immolatus, Lat.) to 
ſ.crifice, or kill i in acrifices 17 — the tongues, P 
Pors. . 
IMMOLA'TION, s. (Fr. ) the 20 of ge 
or killing as an offering to God. The og offered 
in ſacrifice, e Lat 
IMMO'RAL „Adj. inevaßſtent with or contrary. 
to the laws of morality. © Bad or unjuſt. 
IMMORA'LITY, S. an action inconſiſtent web 
our duty towards men. Want of virtue, - 
IMMO RT AL, Adj. (immortalis, Lat.) not be 
pable of dying. Living for ever. Never ending; 
Po Thus God and the Human: ſoul; are 525 | 
Meta | 
| IMMORTALITY; 8. a date whicds has no eber 


an exemption from death. That which makes im- 


wage «© Quaff immortality and Joy.” Paradi 1 
6 » 
To IMMO'RTALIZE, u. A. 


( 3 7 
Fr.) to make immortal, or exempt from death. 


To 


perpetuate, or make the fame of a perſon endleſs, | 


Neuterly, to become or 
bards begin &immortalize.” 
to this author. 

IM MO'RTALLY, Adv, without death 3 with- . 
out ceaſing or ending. 


IMMO'VEABL 
taken out of its place. In law, not liable to be car- 


ried away, Not to be ſhaken or N Berlin to 
the mind. 
IMMO'VEABLY, Ade in a 8 not to be 


grow. immortal. When 
Por. Perhaps deren 


F IMMU'RE, S. a wall or incl e 
| whoſe. ſtrong immures,”! SHAK, | 


ixed, | 
M"TMMU'SSION, S. F Lat.) the 8 of ſend- | 


| changing, In a 


„Adj. not to be force from or 


ſiaken, or affected, applied 6 to 04 mind; 


4 IMMU'N ITV. S (immunite, Fr. i aten Lat. ) 

iſcharge from any. duty or obligation. In law, a 

8 Freedom. Inmuniiy from errors.. 
RYD, 


't To IMMU'RE, V. A. to incloſe within a wall, 


To impriſon; to confine, 50 * 
166 Wichin | 


I1MMUY/SICAL, Adj. without harmony or con- 
cord $6 Tha jmms note.” BRohNW]W W. 
IMMUTABFL TY, S. (immutabilits, Fr.) free- 


om from change and alteration ; one of the divine 


| attributes? founded on the abſolute perfection of oh 


deity. 
IMMU'TABLE,.Adj.: ( immutabilic, Lat.) not 
fab ect to change or alter. . 
IMMU'TABLY, Adv. without altering. or 
manner not I tern to e or 
alter. 75 2 4 1 
IMP, v. A. (inp, Brit.) 8 ſon. „ An. imp of 
fame,” SAE. An inferior. devil! An emiſſary of 
the devil. Still retained i in the laſt ſenſes, but obſo- ; 
lete in the firſt, 
To IMP, V. A. (impio, Brie. to engraft) to 
lengthen by che addition of ſomething elle. „ [mp 


out our drooping country's broken wings. Suk. 


| To IMPACT, V. A. (impact us, Lat.) to drive 
or force the particles of a thing cloſer together. To 
condenſe by external force. Being mn ſo 
thick together. WOOD W. : 
To IMPAL R, V. A. (empirer, Fr.) to leſſen in 
ree, quality, quantity, or worth. To diminiſh ; 


eg 
: injure to make worſe. Neuterly, to dere: or be 9 


orn- outs 


IM PAIR; 8. A os or decreaſe, Loſs of power, 5 
Beucg or quality. 


f IMPAVRMENT, 8. decay ; injury; decay of 


ſtreng th. 


IMPA'LPABLE, Adj. (F — not. to be felt, or 


pererived by the touch.. 


ToIMPA'RADISE,/V. A. bin paradiſere, Ital. 15 ; 
to render as happy as the ſtate of: paradiſe i is ſuppoſed , 
Zo be. ap in one another's arms,” Pars ; 


IMPA'RITY, 8. diſproportion, The weed of - 
two gg compared r Oddneſs, or im poſ- 
ſibility of being divided into equal parts. a 

To IMPA'RK, V. A. to ſeparate from a common, 
T o make a park of ;; to incloſe with a 
To IMPART, V. A. ( impartior, 

give, or communicate a part. 

IMPA'RTIAL, S. juſt, without any bias, or un- N 
due influence. 

IMPARTIA “LIT, S. {impartialiti, Fr.) the 

act of diſtributing juſtice without any bias or undue, 
influence. - Strict juſtice, _. 

' IMPA'RTIALLY, Adv. in a manner free fan 
any bias in determining an u or nenn 


juſtice. 
IMA R. 


= to grant, / 


-4 


IMP 


a 


IMP 


IMPA'RTIBLE, Adj. (Fr.) that which may be | 


communicated or beſtowed in part. Without parts. 

IMPA/SSABLE, Adj. not to be pafſed ; not ad- 
mitting a paſſage. 

IMPASSABULITY, 8. (impaſſabilits, Fr.) the 
quality or privilege « of not being 12 to external 
injury or ſufferin 

IMPA/SSIBLE, | Adj. (Fe. ) incapable of ſuffering 
Ioury or pain; 

IMPA'SSIONED, Adj. ſeized, or znflamed with 
ING. The e all | impaſſioned, 2 Par. 

ana errp. Adj. ba We? wich paſle. of Bu 
and impaſted. SHA. 

IM FAT TIENCE, 8. (Fr.) inability of fuSfeciog | 
pajn, or delay without complaint. 

IMPA'TIE ENT, Adj. Te of impatians, Lat.) not | 


able to endure, or hear delay, pain, or any other in- 
er 1927 y 7 1 


convenience without complaint. 
tated by any paſſion. Eager. 


IMPA'TLENTLY, Adv. with great ee 


application, or ardour, He conſideted one thing 
ſo impatiently.” CX Ax. With uu nn” or 
longiag defire. - 

To MPA'WN, V. A. to give a perſon as an 


hoſtage, or a thing as pledge and ſecurity, for the 


performance of certain conditions. 


To IM PEACH, V. A. e "ln in chis 


word, and its derivatives, impeech, of empecher, Fr.) 
to hinder i in its primary ſenſe, but now obſolete. In 
law, to accuſe a perſon of being guilty of a crime, 


applied either to the information of an W 


| or eile p 
Nat 


IMPEA'CHABLE, Adj. worthy of being found | 


or the accuſations of parliament. 

IMPEA'CH, S. an hindrance, 
„What an intricate impeach. is this.“ Suak. 
in uſe. 


fault with: accuſable. , 

TMPEA'CHMENT, S. (empechbement, Fr.) an 
hindrance, or obſtacle. ** March on to Calais ek 
out impeachment. "SHARK. A public accuſation or 
charge of un guilty of war een An accu- 
ſation. 


To IMPE'ARL, V. A. to adorn with pearls. 


reſembling pearls, ' 
Adj. kante, 7 . 


To adorn with ſemethin 
IMPECCA 8117. 


freedom from ſin. 


IM PE! CC ABLE, Adj. (Fr. ) without being dae 


of fin. Without à poſſibility of committing ſin. 
Without ſin. 


To IMPE' DE, V. A. (impedia, Lat.) to hinder, | 


ſtop, or put an end to an aQion by any obſtacle or dif- 
nou 
PE'DIMENT, 8. (impedimentum, Lat.) an 
— obſtacle, or motive which renders 
= performance of a thing difficule or impol-., 
ble. 
To IMPE'L, V. A. (impells, Lat.) to drive on, 
to make a * move; to act upon with force. 
2 


1 


\ 


1 


1 


| 


al | pf a greater or ſenſible evil.“ Har LE, 'E 


; 


þ 


. trably dull,“ P. 


A+ 


ohich acts — 575 ab (a * . Lot.) a 70 | 
To IMPE/ND, 1 ( — . th. ag 
over, threaten, or Aha generally, applied to Oye: - 


Fr 
IMPE'NDENT, Adj. (impengens, Lot.) ib. 
prime ſen ſe, ſuſpending or haugi Nye 5 In * 
gurative ſenſe, very near, or preſivg c ole, ene + 
applied to ſomething bad. CW OA: 
IMPE/NDENCE, 8. the ha «of. 


ayer, 
or being bear, applied to Ma ing 2 


| 12mpendence 


LMPENETRABULITY, - 5. (imp rin 
r. J the quality of being not piergeable.. 8 
ra ſtate not ſuſceptible, of tender We- el 


o the mind, 
IM PENETRABLE, Adj, (Fe, impenetrabilis,. 
Lat.) not to be pierced os e059, Þ dy, any 1 
orce, Not admitting to enter. Figuzatively, not 
o-be known or diſcovered, applied to thin and pe per- | 
__ Not to be moved or affected, a eule ed to the , | 
mi 
IMPE'NETRABLY, Adv. with. do much att. 
neſs as not to give entrance to any thing driven by 
external force, Not to be removed. by. inſtruction, 
applied to defect: of the underſtandint · ebb Impene- | 
OEl. 4 
IMPE/NITENCE, IMPENITENCY, 8. (in- 
penitence; Fr.) a ſtate of mind wherein a perſon con- 
tinues in fin, without any lorrow, or fenſe of divine 
love or mercy. + r 
| IMPE/NITENT, Adj. (Fs ) not grieving or te 
pentin of ſin. ES. 
1MPE'NITENTLY, Adv. vithout re 
or ſhewing any ſorrow for ſin. : 
IMWPERATE, Adj. ( imperatus, Lat. Tons 5 
conſciouſneſs, or the direction of de wil. 85 ine * 
ate acts. HALS. . 
 IMPE'RATIVE, Adj. rains, af 3 5 
Lat.) commanding, or ex pfeffing command. The, 
imperative mood in Englith is formed either with 
auxiliary words, implying a command, requeſt, or 
permiſſion, or by putting the word after the 4 
which in other moods comes before it, Thus Clin- 
ton fights, is the indicative z but fight Clinton, or bet. 
Clinton fight, is the imperative, Let is 2 only 
to the third perſon ſingular, and to the fitſt and my 
perſons plural; as let him bear; let us regard; let. 
them repent. . 
IMPERCE/PTIBLE, Adi. (Fr.) not to be fem 


or perceived either by the mind, eye, or 


not being perceived either by the mind or ſenſes. 


ratively, very ſmall or minute. 
MPERCE/PTIBLENESS, S. the quality hy 


IMPERCE/PTIBLY, Adv. in a manner not io, 


be perceived either by the mind or ſenſes. 


IMPERFECT, Adj. (imperfectus, Lat. imper 


fail, Fr.) not quitefigiſhed ; ; not complete z 157 : 
ſomething z achim. Frail; not complery rely good j 


- 


— 


1 


i$ K 9. Irs E 4 23 


INF | _—_ 


1 eri 8. Fr a. Jebel, t: failure 


or fault, whether natural or moral; applied d both to 


perſons and thi 


NES. 
IMPE'RF ECTLY, 4 Adv. not Aar. or complete- I. 
not. admitting any paſlag: 


ly. With defects or failure. 
| IMPE'RFORABLE;, Adj. not 


h 
i IMP, E'RFORATE, Adj. not DUTT ot Fred 


to be bored 


through, Without a, hole or cavity. running through. | 
6+ Sometimes.chitdren are born imper forate.”. SHARP. 


IMPERIAL, Adj. (Fr. of imperialis, Lat.) poſ- 
ſeſled of the ſtate of an emperor. or empreſs ; higher 


than royal, though. ſometimes uſed for it. Imperial 1 


aper, is a large kind of fine writing paper, originally 
pe becauſe, made in — and. bas fa 
with the emperor's arms, by ſome imagined to be ſo 

called from its being of a ſuperior quality to any 
other paper. 

IMPERIALIST), S. one Who is lutte to the 
emperor of Germany. 

IMPE'RIOUS, Adj,  (impericux, Fr. ) command: 
ing in an haughty and inſolent manner. Over-bepr- 
ing; powerful ; proud. 1 Vaſt apd, n 
mind.” TILTLOoTsS. | 

IMPE/RIOUSLY, 3 wich, 1 or 
haughtineſs of command ; with pride of auzhority. 
In an inſolent manner. 


: IMPE'RIOUSNESS, 8 the. exerciſe of autho+ 


and. commangy 40 
IMPE RIS Adj. (imperiſſable, Fr.) not 
to be PERSON by force, bee time. | 
IMPE'RSQ 5 0 (imperſonalis, Lat.). in 
grammar, uſed only. in the third perſon ſingulat, or 


not having all the n applied to verbs. The 
Engliſh imperſonal is, borrowed. from the Saxon, and 


is expreſſed by it, before the verb, as, „It thun- | 


dered; it. was cold. Beſides which, we ſometimes 
mn this verb by one, Abs 15 One told Es; 1. had 
ee, 

IMPE'RSONALLY, s in grammar, after 
22 of a verb, which is not uſed, i in all, the 

rſons. 

IMPE'RTINENCE, IMPERTINENCY,. 8. 
(Fr.) that which has no relation to the matter in 
hand, Folly, or rambling thought. - Troubleſome- 
neſs, ariſing from not talking to the. purpoſe, | or from 
intruſion. A trifle, or thing of no value, or not con- 
dueive either to worth or happine Ke 2t 6 

IMPE'RTINENT, Adj. (Fr. ) of no 1 5 8 to 
the matter in hand. Of no weight. ; Troubleſome by 
enquiring into things which do not concern a perſons 
Fooliſh ; trifling. 

4 ene 8. 2 * who is trouble- 
enquiring into or m 
do not 3 Ky | 8 Win wh things Hae 

IMPE'RTINENTLY,, Adv. without relation 
to the matter in hand. In a troubleſome manner, 

by eaquicing into things that do not concern one. : | 


30 


he 


Ae ob 
N bB T0008 


violent effort. 


_ 


þ 


43 


trated., 


2 


appeaſed or reconciled to a perſon or thing that has 


to be acified. 


thi 


| law, kitchen or — furniture. . 


Xviobs, Adj. not to be pierced or pene- 
ot accefüble. Ba A river's mouth imper- 
viaus to the winds,” PoE. | 

: IMPE'RVIOUSNESS, S. the Rate or quality of 
e or entrance. 
RA LION, S. (Fr. impetratio, Lat,) the 
prayer or entreaty.  _ 
TY, S. (impetwoſite, Fr.) exceſs 
of ſtren > force, violence, or rage. 
1 IME UQUS, Adj. (impetuenx, Fr.) violent 3 
fierce, furious. Vehement of ſtrong and ungo⸗ 


vernable paſſions, applied to perſons. 
2 TUOUSLY, Adj. i in a violent or furious | 


TMPE'TUOUSNESS, 8. violence, fury, ap- 


IMPE” 


IMPE 


plied both to motion and the paſſions, 


IMPE/TVS, S. the force by which a thing moves 
in any direction after being impelled by anotner. A 
In medicine, the ſame as PARoxysM. 

N S. not to be penetrated or 

pierce | 

IMPEETY, S. (impiett, Fr. impietas, Lat. ) a tat 
of open oppoſition to the laws of God, attended 
with want of reverence, and a neglect of the duties 
of religion, An act which is expreſſive. of want of 
reverence to God. 

IM/PIOUS, Adj. (impius, Lat.) without devo- 
tion; without reyerence to God, or religious 


| duties, 


rity. A rigid, n ang inſolent ſtretch of pp es 1 


1M'/PIOUSLY, Adv. in a elt wicked man= 
ner. Without any devotion or reverence to God. 
IM'PIOUSNESS, S. ſee ImPitTy., 
IMPLACABULITY, S. the quality of not being 


offended us, - notwithſtanding the greateſt ſorrow, 
importunity, and offers of reſtitution from the party | 
offended, Irreconcilable enmity, _ 

. IMPLA'CABLE, Adj. (Fr. of imþlacabilis, Lat.) 
not to be pacified or reconciled, 

1MPLA'CABLY, Adv. with malice or anger not 
In fuch a manner as a perſon can- 
not reſiſt or help. &« [love thee implacably.” 158 DRvsp. 
An unuſual ſenſe. 
To IMPLANT, V. A. to put a plant into the 
ground. F iguratively, to ſow or infix, applitd to 
the mind, &c. 

IM'PLEMENT, S. (implementum,” Lat.) ſome- 
ng that fills up a vacancy, or ſatisfies a want. 
oy: Vito life many implements are neceſſary.” Hook, 


A tool or inſtrument. belonging to mechanics, In 
T he firſt ſenſe 


is obſolete. 
IMPLE'TION, 8. '(impletus, Lat.) the act of 
filling, or the ſtate of a thing that is full. A 


plentiful impletion.” Bac. 


IMP"LEX, Adj. (implexus, Lat.) complicated ;' 
confiſting of a variety or change: intricate. A 
poem is implex when the fortune of the chief actor 


turns from good to F ce Speer, ' : 
To 


n 


To IM'PEICATE, V. A. (implicatus, Lat.) to 

infold or involve. Figuratively, to embarraſs or en- 
tangle 94 variety | HD SORTS 

PLICA'TION, S8. (Fr. implicatio, Lat.) the 

Nate of. a thing wboſe parts are kept together by 


1 3 or each other or, entan A An 
_ inference.included in argument, but not expreſſed. 
IEE CIT. Adj. (pleite, . 
entangled, infolded, or complicated with, Tacitly 
compriſed or underſtood, and to be gathered only by 
inference. Reſting on another, or taken up on the 
en ty of another without any examination; joined 
to faith. | 
IMPLICITLY, Adv. by inference, becauſe in- 
cluded but hot expreſſed. Without examination, or 
barely on the authority of another, X 
To IMPLO'RE, V. A. (impleors, Lat. imploner, 
Fr.) to entreat with prayers. Io aſk or beg with 
great earneftneſs and ſubmiſſion.” 5 
IMPLO'RER, 8. one that requeſts or entreats 
with earneſtneſss. Rp On 
To IMPLY”, V. A. to include asa conſequence, 
but not in expreſs terms, To contain ſomething 
' Which is not expreſſed, Ca 
To IMPOFSON, V. A 
to corrupt or ſeduce. 


to kill with poiſon, Fi- 


gurativel | 
IMPOLITIC, IMPOLUTITCAL, Adj. not 

uſing forecaſt, or means to prevent any future incon- | 

venience, or guard againſt any bad conſequence: in- 


diſcreet. 8 | we 

IMPOLI'TTICALLY, IMPO'LITICLY, Adv. 
without art, or diſcretion. Without guarding 
898655 the bad conſequences of an action. Impru- 
dently. # Is | | | 
* IMPORO'SITY, S. the quality of being without 
pores, or interſtices between the parts, 


IMPO'ROUS, Adj. free from pores, or interſtices | 


between its parts. Perfectly ſolid and zmporous.” 


Ray, . k EF: 4 : E 
To IMPORT, V. A. (:mperts, Lat.) to bring 
s. into one country from another, applied to 
commerce. To imply, mean, or ſignify. To pro- 
duce as a conſequence; to introduce, Uſed imper- 
ſonally to ſignify, or tobe of weight or conſequence, 
from importe, or importer, Fr. Number in armies 
importeth not much.” Bac. = 
IMPORT, S. moment; weight or conſequence. 
Tendency. A third of the ſame import.“ Nerz. 
Any thing brought from abroad. 


IM PORTABLE, Adj. that which may by law | 


be brought from abroad, | 
IMPORT AN CE, S. (Fr.) the meaning or ſigni- 
fication of a word. A matter, ſubject, or affair. 
Conſequence, value, or moment. Earneſt and fre- 

uent requeſt. At Sir Toby's great importance. 
ux. An improper uſe, and perhaps peculiar to 
Shakeſpeare: 


IMPO'RTANT, Adj. (Fr.) of great weight, 


Moment, or conſequence. Importunate, 


CIT, Adj. (inplieite, Pr. implititus, Lat.) 


q 


4 


| 


4 


| 


| 


IMPORTA!TION, S. the act ori privitee. * 
bringing goods into e s 
IMPORTUNATE, Adj, (imfortiinus; Lati) u 
queſting with great earneſtneſs and frequeney. Fi. 
guratively, not to be repulſed or denied, © 


IMPO'RTUNATELY, Adv. with incellintang 
earneſt requeſt. . 2 . 
IMPORTUNATENESS, S. indeſſint and 
earneſt requeſt; ar ſollicitat ioo. 
To IMPORT UNE, V. A. (iaporti „ Lat.) 
to requeſt with earnieſtneſs and frequeney. To tee 
or wear out with inceſſant and earneſt requeſt? 
IMPORT NE, Adj. (+#nportiinits, Lat.) con. 


| ſtantly returning, or troubling” by its freq uehey 
_ n an. inceſſant . Bic,” Tron 
bleſome or vexatious. Unſeaſonable or happeni 
at a wrong time. Thus, tho” 1mporiant khan, 
to come.“ Par. Loft. DICE TEE. 
_-IMPORTU'NELY, Adv. with earneftneſs and 
frequency. Troubleſomely. Unſeaſogably, or ini- 
properly. Ver py urged.” Sant. 
IMPORTU'NITY, S. (importunit?, Fr.) eatneſt 
. OP. EE 
To [MPO'SE, V. A. (impyſer, Fr.) to lay on as 
a burthen ; to exact as a puniſhment. To enjdin 
as a law or duty. To force upon a perſon deceitfully, 
To impoſe upon, to cheat, deceive,.or'put a trick on; 
In printing, to put the pages on the ſtone; and fit 
on the chaſes, in order to catty the forms to preſt: 
in the univerſities, to give a thi as 'a Puniſhment 
for ſome'miſdemeanors |  » - ©. © 
IMPO'SE, S. a command, & Four ladyſhip's 
„ SMA; ! 
1 1IPO'SEABLE, Adj. to be etjoined'as a lawot 
rule. | | bees 
IMPO'SER, S. one who commands; one who 
lays any heavy fine or duty on another. : 
IMPOSPF TION, S. (Fr. impeſttus, Lat.) the act 
of laying or putting any thing on another. In- 
poſition of hands,” Hammonn. The act of giving 
or affixing. ** [mpofition'of names.” Camp, The 


1 


| commanding any thing as a law or duty. Your 


father's impoſition.” Smax. Conſtraint or oppreſſion. 
The conſtraint of receiving opinions by authority was 
rightly called an impoſition, A cheat, trick or im- 
poſture, whereby a thing is put off for what it is not. 
In the univerſities, a taſk, or exerciſe done by way of 

uniſhment for any miſdemeanors 5 


IMO SSIBLE, Adj. (Fr.) not to be 
tained, or practiced. | : 
IMPOSSIBULITY, S. (impoſſibilith, Fr.) the 
ſtate of being impracticable, or beyond any one's 
or to to. That which * 31 | p 
_ IM'POST, S. (ine, impir, Fr.) a toll, or cul- 
tom paid Thor toad or 3 Uſed in the 
plural, in architecture, for that part of a pillar, in 
vaults and arches, on which the weight or ſtreſs of 


the whole building beareth. LEY 3 | 
To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. N. 70 form A 
> . * abſceſs 


— 


* 
. 


e 


— 


1 


n 
abſceſs to gather, or form a c ſt or bag 2 
glied 0 — 4 Neuterly, to am with an impoſt· 


ume. | | | 15 
, IMPOSTHUMA'TION, S. the act of forming 
an abſceſs, gathering, or a cyſt, applied to matter. 
The ſtate in which an impoſthume is formed: 

IMPO'STHUME, S. à collection of matter in 
any part of the body. — 
{MPO'STOR, S. (impofleuy, Fr.) one who de- 
ceives or cheats by aſſuming a falſe character. 
IM POSTURE, 8. (Fr. impeflura, Lat.) a cheat 
committed by 1 ar things a character 
or appearance, hic 
them. | be IS: > 
IM POTENCE, IM'POTDNCY, S. want of 

power, either of body or mind. Rage, including the 
idea of not being able to reſtrain it. Incapacity to 


propagate, 1 1 : 0 
1 Lat. accented 


: 


IMPOTENT, Adj. (Fr. 
in proſe” ſometimes on the ſeeo 
on the firſt ſyllable only) not able, nor — ſuffia 
cient ſtrength to pefſorm a- thing, applied both to 


the mind and body, Weak. Diſabled by nature or 


diſeaſe, Without à power to reſtrain, ** Inpotent 

of tongue.“ Do. Without viriliexy. 
IM'P 

ſhows want of power. 


To IM OU ND, v. A. to ſhut up in a pound 


or pinfold, Tee o incloſe in a pound. 
To IM 


V. M See EMPyoweR, 


IM PRACTICE, Adj;* (Fr.) not to be 
done or practiſſ d. Not to | governed or managed. 
That fierc® Manta nature Knonied; 


IMPRA!CTICABLEN ESS, S. impbfffbility of 
performing, or practiſing. 8 
To IM'PRECATE, V. A. (imprecalis, Lat.) 
to pray for evil to-befal one's ſelf or others. To 
Curie, 6 | : 
- IMPRECA'TION, S. a' curſe; an addrefs to 
the Supreme Being to bring evil upon ourſelves 
or others. 
_ IMPRECATORY, Adj. containing wiſhes of 
Te IMPRE'GN, v. A: (of iw and 
0 RE'GN, V. A. (of im an e210, 
Lat.) to make fruitful, applied — Torfi 
_ or make fertile' with any quality, applied to 
tdings, | fg 
IMPRE'GNABLE, Adj. (imprenable, Fr.) not 
to be ſtormed, or taken, applied to forts. * Not to 
be 2 moved, or overcome, applied to the 
mind. 2 5 
IMPRE'GNABLE, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
not to be taken, applied to forts, &c. £9 
To IMPRE'GNATE,  V. A. to fill with 
young, or make fruitful, applied to animals. To 
aturate, or fill, applied to fluid. 
IMPREGNA'TION; 8. the act of making 
fruitful, applied to animals. The act of filling 
with any quality; ſaturation, applied to liquors. 


does not properly belong to 


OTENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


| the poſleſion: of the lands of the church. 


| 


the act of confining a perſon: in priſon. The 


To IMPRE'SS, V. A. (impreſſum, Lat;) to 
print or mark by preſſure, Figuratively, to fix 
deep, applied to the mind. To force a perſon to 
enter either as a ſailor or ſoldier; now written 


pref, ED 1 ee 
MPRE'SS, S. a print or mark made by preſ⸗ 
ſure, : An effect. A mark of diſtinftion, cha- 
racter, or ſtamp, The act of forcing: into any 
ſervice; | 7 1 Sy 

IMPRE'SSION, S. (Fr. impreſſio, Lat.) a mo- 
tion which produces ſome perception, applied to the 
organs of ſenſe, or the mid. The act of preſſing 
one ſubſtance upon another. A ſtamp, or mark 
made by preflure. Operation or influence. The 


impreſſions of flattery,” Arr ERB. An edition, or 


a number printed off at one time, applied to books, 


The effect of an attack in war. 


IMPRE/SSIBLE, Adj, that which may be 


preſſed; liable to be forced into the ſervice,. or 
„but by ths poets preſſed-. 1 


To IMPRUNT, v. A. (imprimer, Fr.) to 


mark any ſubſtance by preſſure, To ſtamp words 


on paper by means of types in printing. Figura- 
tively, to fix in the mind or nienory; » | 
To IMPRISON, V. A. 2 Fr.) 
to confine in a priſon. Figuratively, to confine, 
reſtrain; or deprivt of freedom. 6 4 
IMxPRI“SONMENT, S. (empriſonnement,- and 
rate 
of a perſon or thing: under conſinement. 
IMPROBABIEITY. S. want of likelihood. 


Impoſſibility of being proved. 


_ / IMPRO*BABLE; Adj. (Fr. improbabilis, Lat.) 


unlikely ; 
dible;” - I 
IMPRO/BABLY, Adv. in ſuch a- manner as 
cannot be proved. He ſpeaks.very improbably.” 
BoyLE. | | 
IMPRO'BITY, S. (improbitas, Lat.) want of 


IMPRO'/PER, Adj. (impropre, Fr.) not fit or 
qualified. Not ſuited to the uſe it is deſigned for. 


not to be proved. Figuratively, incre- 


Not juft, accurate, or —_ to the grammar or 
idiom of a language, app 


| ied to words, 
IMPRO'/PERLY, Adv. in a manner not fit, or 
adapted to its end. Unſeaſonable, applied to time. 
In an inaccurate manner, or in a manner not agree- 
able to grammar or the idiom of a language, applied 
to words, In a manner inconſiſtent with reaſon, or 
the nature of things. 
To IMPRO'PRIATE, V. A. to convert an 
thing public to private uſe, To arrogate, or aſ- 
fume as belonging to one's ſelf, In cannon law, 
to transfer the poſſeſſions of a church into the hands 
of a-layman. "I | | 
IMPROPRIA'TION, S. the ſtate of a church 
benefice which is in the hands of a. layman, 
IMPROPRIA'TOR, S. a layman, who has 


IMPROQ- 
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IM PROPRL“ CET V, S. (improprieti, Fr.) any 
thing unfit for the end it is affigned, and unſuitable 
to the perſon to whom it is applied. An applica- 
tion of a word in a ſenſe inconſiſtent with the rules 
of grammar, or the idiom of a country, applied to 


language. | 
IMPRO'SPEROUS, Adj. not attaining the 

end deſigned, Not ſueceſsful or happy: N 
IMPRO'VABLE, Adj. capable of being made 


better, or of advancing from a good to a better 


ſtate. | 
IMPRO'VEABLENESS, S. capableneſs of be- 


ing made better, ' 
IPRO“ VEABLY, Adv. in a manner that 
admits of being made better, | 

To IMPRO'VE, V. A. (formerly written and 
ſtill pronounced improove, of in and probus, Lat.) 
to advance or raiſe a thing from a good ſtate to one 
of greater perfection; when a. thing is made good 
from being bad, we uſe the word amend; but when 
it is advanced from a good to a better ſtate, we uſe 
improve, Neuterly, to advance in goodneſs, or 
learning. | | 

'IMPRO'VEMENT, S. the advancement or 
progreſs of any thing from a good to a better ſtate. 
Advancement in learning. FEISS © 

IMPRO'VER, S. one who advances in learning 
and goodneſs, or makes either himſelf or any thing 
elſe better. That which makes any thing better. 

IMPROVIDED, Adj. (improviſus, Lat.) un- 
foreſeen ; not provided againſt. _ [7 

IMPRO'VIDENCE, S. want of caution or fore- 
thought. Want of taking ſuch meaſures as might 

leſſen or prevent future.calamity. „ 

IMPRO'VIDENT, Adj. (improvidus, Lat.) with- 
out any foreſight or caution, with reſpect to any future 
circumſtance, Without any regard or preparation 
for any future calamity. | | 

IMPRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. without care or 
— to prevent or prepare againſt any future ca- 

amity. 

IMPRU'DENCE, 8. (Fr. imprudentia, Lat.) 
wanting of judgment, caution, or a proper regard for 
our intereſt, and the conſequences of our actions. 

IMPU'DENCE, IM'PUDENCY, S. (impu- 
dence, Fr. impudentia, Lat.) want of ſhame or mo- 
deſty. The quality of doing amiſs, without any re- 
gard to the opinion of others, or any ſenſe of the 
nature of the crime, 5 

IM'PUDENT, Adj. not affected with ſhame for 
having done amiſs, Perſiſting in a fault with boaſt- 
ing. Wanting modeſty. Th 

IM'PUDENTLY, Adv. in a ſhameleſs manner; 
without modeſty. 

To IMPU'GN, V. A. (impugner, Fr.) to at- 
tack, to oppoſe or conttadict an afſertion. 

IMPU'GNER, S. one who attacks or oppoſes an 
Spinion. | 

IMPUI'SSANCE, S. 
of ſtrength. 


(Fr.) feebleneſs, or want 


IM'PULSE, S. (impulſus, Lat.) the: ſhock or 
force given and communicated by one ſubſtznce a&. 
ing upon another. An influence, idea, or motive. 
acting upon the mind. An attack of an enemy. 
% Suſtain the impulſe. PRiomnmn. 

IMPU'LSION, 8. (Fr. inipul/o, Lat.) the action 
of a thing in motion on another ſubſtance. Influence, 
applied to the min. „ 

IMPU'/LSIVE,. 4 (impulſif, Fr.) having the 

wer of moving or acting upon, 4. Sean ney 

IMPU'NITY, S. (impunitt,, Fr.) freedom from 
puniſhment, Exemption from the puniſhment due 
to crimes. ; 


[MPURE, Adj. ggg Lat.) nt hing ta 


ſanity, virtue, or modeſty required by the laws of 


ligne, or by the dictates of nature, Foul, muddy, 


or droſſy, applied to liquors. 


IMPU'RELY, Adv. with immodeſty, or un- 
chaſtity ; with foulneſs, applied to liquor. 

IMPU'RENESS, IMPU'RITY, S. want of 
that regard to decency, chaſtity, virtue, or holineſs, 
which our duty requires. An act of unchaſtity; foul- 
neſs, applied to liquors. _ ; 

To IMPU'RPLE, V. A. (empourpourer, Fr.) to 
make of a purple elfte 
_ IMPU'TABLE, Adj. that'which may be laid to 
a perſon's charge, Accuſable, or to be accuſed with 
a fault; blameable, ** $he& ig mo! wiſe  imputable.” 
AYLIFFE, The laſt ſenſe is improper. — » 

IMPUTA'TION, , (Er JW a& of charging 
with ill: ſeldom applied toSpv0d; 


bod; | Cenſure, re- 
IMPU'TATIVE, AG 


tion. 


een perſon may 
8 for. That which m he uferibed to an- 


To IMPU'TE, V. A. (imputer, Fr.) to charge 
with; to accuſe, or attribute; generally applied to 
ill, and ſometimes to good. To reckon as belong- 
ing to, or done by aperfon'though performed by an- 
8 applied to the merits; and righteouſneſs of 
rift, 11 8 0 
IMPU'TER, S. one that charges a perſon with 
having done a thing. One who attributes the merits 
or actions of a perion to anotherr. 
IN”, Prep. (Lat.) applied to place, it ſignifies 
where a thipg is; applied to time, the period then 
exiſtent, or the ſtate then preſent. Sometimes it 
denotes power. ** Is not in man.“ Hui. Talc. 
Concerning or during the treating, applied to argu- 
ment. By, or fot the ſake of, uſed in ſolemn en- 
treaties. In the names of all the gods.“ SHAK+ 
For, applied to cauſe. To fight in thy defence.” 
SHAK. In as much, implies, ſeeing that, or becauſe. 
In that, ſigniſies becauſe. r 
IN”, Adv. within ſome place, oppoſed to,withert. 
Engaged in an affair, after being. Placed in ſome 
particular ſtate, After come or go, it denotes en- 
trance. In in compoſition has a negative or priva- 
tive ſenſe, from the Lat. in, thus ü 
| - >" "WM 


INA 
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which may be tilled, ner 
tilled ; before a word beginnin 
into r, as irregular; before I into /, 
into m before m; and other conſonants, as 
im- probable; Cc. | I 
NABULITY, S. want of power ſufficient for 
the performance of any particular action or deſign. 
INACCE'SSIBLE, Adj. (Fr.) not to be reached; 
not to be come near or approached, _ 
 INA'CCURACY, S. want of exactneſs. 
INA'TCURATE, Adj. wanting accuracy, or 
exactneſs; frequently uſed of perſons, but generally 
of performances. : 
INA'CTION, S. (Fr.] ceſſation from, or for- 
bearance of, action or labour. 
INA! C TIME, Adj. not acting; idle; lazy. Not 
buſy; ſluggiſn. | 
INA'CTIVELY, Adj. in a lazy, ſluggiſh manner; 
without motion; lazy; lugeith. - 
INA'CTIVITY, S. a ſtate wherein a perſon 
ceaſes from labour or action. Idleneſs, reſt. 
INA'DEQUATE, Adj. not equal to the purpoſe; 
deſective. Inadeguate ideas, are ſuch as are but a 
partial, incomplete, or imperfe& repreſentation of 
thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. 
INA'DEQUATE LY, Adv. defectively; imper- 
feftly ; incompletely. _. 
IN ADVE'RTENCE, INADVE'RTENCY,S. 
want of care, attention, or deliberation, An act, or 
the eff t of negli . inattention. 
INADVE'RTENT, Adj. without care or atten- 
tion. Neglig ent, "A {5 
INADVE TENTLY, Adv. in a careleſs or 
negligent manner; without attention or delibera- 
tion. - * . 1 * 1 
INA'LIENABLE, Adj. that cannot be trans- 
ferred or made over · to another. 5 
INA! NE, Adj. (inan, Lat.) void of matter. 
Uſed ſubſtantively. for ſpace, or extent void of mat- 
ter. In the great inane,” Locks. 
To INA'N1KM 
{ manimatus, Lat.) void of life; not actuated by 
a ſou], 70 8c % rin EE AEAIERD 
INANI'TION, S. (Fr.) emptineſs ;. applied 
to the veſſels of an animal, when wanting their 
uſual fulneſs. „ 
INA'NITY, S. emptineſs. 
96 6 | 
_ INAPPETENCY, 
ſtomach or appetite, 


inarable that which cannot be 
ning with r it is changed 
as il-legal, and 
im mutable, 


| Space, void of 


S. in medicine, want of 


INA PPLICABLE, Adj. not proper for a parti- | 


cular uſe. Not having any relation to a ſubje& or 

diſcourſe, : A 

. INAPPLICA'TION, S. (Fr.) want of induſtry 

in buſineſs or ſtudy, Want of. attention. Negli- 

gence, or indelen tee. f 
INA'RABLE, Adj. not fit to be tilled or 

plowed, 3 


ATE, INA'NIMATED,, Adv. | 


| 
N 


| unfortunate. 


| 


4 


7 


1 


; 
N 


5 


To INA'RCH, v. A. in gardening to graft by 


| capable of ſal 00d.” 


ou 


approach, or to ingraft one tree with another that 
ſtands near it, | 
INARTIUCULATE, Adj. (inarticulé, Fr.) not 
u'tered with ſuch diſtinctneſs, that the different 
ſyllables may be perceived, as in human ſpeech. 
INART/CULATELY, Adv. in a confuſed 


manner, ſo as the diſtin {ſyllables may not be pet- 


ceived in the utterance, applied to voice or ſound. 
INARTIV/CULATENESS, S. confuſion of 
ſounds, Want of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. 
INARTIFUCIAL, Adj. contrary to, or incon-: 
ſiſtent with, the rules of art. Cn 
INARTIFI/CIALLY, Adv. without art; in a. 
manner contrary to the rules of art. 1 85 
IN ATTENTION, S. Fr.) want of attention 
to, or deliberating upon, a thing heard. Negli- 
ence. | 


, INATTE'NTIVE, Adj. without regarding, or 


conſidering a thing heard. Neglecting or diſre- 


garding any thing that is ſpoken to us or done in our 
ght. 


INAU'DIBLE, Adj. not to be heard; without 
e The zxaudible and noiſeleſs feet of time.“ 
HAK. f | 

To INAU'/GURATE, V. A. (inauguratus, Lat.) 
to inveſt in a folemn manner, with any high ho- 
nour, particularly that of an emperor or king. To 
in with good omens. To commence or begin. 
NAUGURA'TION, S. the act of n --k a- 
perſon with the title or honour of a king or em- 
peror, ſo called in alluſion to the ceremonies uſed by. 
the Romans, when a perſon was admitted to the col- 
lege of auguts. | | 


INAUSPFCIOUS, Adj. illomened ; unlucky; 


* 


INBO'RN, Adj. born within; innated 3 im- 
planted by nature. = ; 

INBRE'ATHED,. Adj. breathed within; figu- 
ratively inſpired, or infuſcd by inſpiration, ©** Dead 
things with inbreatbed ſenſe.” MiLT. | 

INBRE'D, Adj. produced; bred ; hatched or 
generated within. | 

To INCA'GE | | 
E. to coop up or confine within any. narrow 

INCANTA“TION, S. (Fr. of incantatus, Lat.] 
charms or enchantment, generally applied to that 
ſpecies which is performed by ſinging. : 

INCA'NT ATORY, Adj. dealing .in, or per- 
forming by enchantment or magic. : 

To INCA*'NTON, V. A. to unite-to-a canton, 
or to a ſeparate community... | | 
_ INCAPABILITY, S. natural inability, or fee- 
bleneſs. A legal diſqualification, | 
_ INCA'PABLE, Adj. (Fr.) wanting power to ap- 


„V. A. to confine in a cage. F is 


| prehend, learn or underſtand, applied to the mind. 


Not able to receive or perform. Rendered unfit, 
diſqualified by law. Not ſubje& or liable io. “ Ja- 


IN- 


D d 


where 
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INC APA'CLOUS, Adj. narrow; containing vet. ä 


little; not able to contain. 

INCAPA'CiOUSNESS, S. narrowneſs; want 
of ſpace to contain. 

Jo INCAPA'CITATE, V. A. to render unable 
or unfit to perform any thing. 

INCAPA'CITY, S. (incapacité, Fr.) want of 
power of mind or body, generally applied to the 
former. Waiting any neceſſary qualification, or 


= power of apprehending, learning, or underſtand- 


51 INCA! RC ERA TE, V. A. ( incerceratus, Lat.) 
to confine in a priſon. F iguratively, to conftae. 
Uſed in the Scot's law. in the firſt ſenſe, and ſeldom 
occurring in the other. 

INCARCERA'TION, S. the act of confining i in 
priſon. The ſtate of impriſonment. 

ToINCA'RN, V. A. (incarno, Lat.) in ſurgery, 
to cover with Aeſh ; to cauſe fleſh to grow, Neu- 
terly, to breed fleſh, 

42 INCA'RNATE, V. A. (incarnatus, Lat.) to 


cloath or emb ATE F fleſn. 


INCA “RNA TE, Part. ( incarnatus, Lat. incar nat, 
Fr.) cloathed or embodied with fleſh. 

1 CARNA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the act of aſſuming 
a body, applied in divinity to that act of Chritt 

by he became man, in order to accompliſh the 

redemption of mankind. 
breeding fleſh, ap —_ to wounds, 

INCR RNA IVE, Adj. Tindernetsf, Fr. ) in 
n.edicine, that which produces or generates fleſh, 

To INCA'SE, V. A. to cover, incloſe, or wrap 


as in a caſe. 


 INCAU'TIOUS, Adj. without taking care or 


bing ſufpicious leſt a perſon Mould ſeduce one. 


Heedleſs. 
INCAU'TIOUSLY, Adv. without ſuſpecting 


In ſurgery, the Rate: of 


deceit, or taking ſuch ſteps as to hinder a perſon from 


deceiving or hurting us. 
* of our words or actions. 


an z beed- 


Lat. to burn) one who maliciouſly and wilfully ſets 
towns or houſes on fire. 'Figuratively, one who in- 


flames factions; one who cauſes commotions in a 


Without heeding the con- 


” AP”) 


INCE/NDIARY, 8. {lerendiariztt of incendo, 


ſtate, or promotes quarrels between private per- 


ſons. 


IN'CENSE, 8. aria, root Lat.) A perfume of- 
fered up in factitice.” . any thing 
burnt as a facrifice. | ſhe incenſe of rams.” 
Pſal. vi. 15. 


To INCE' NSE, V. 4 (chis is diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſubſtantive, by being accented on the ſecond ſyl- 


lable, that being accented on the firſt, of incenſus, 
Lat. burnt) to kindle or provoke the anger of 
a perſon 


y ſome crime or offence z uſed with | 


agat 
ENCE NSEMENT, S. rage or anger, occafioned 


by ſome offence. 


— 


TOR 


tion or being foreſeen ; ; falling i 


| ſuppoſed equal to three barley © 


INCE'NSION, S, incenſſo, 1 ) the ce. 
ling. or the ſtate of being on fire. 7" 

INCE'NSOR, S. one who kindles * or in 
flames the paſſions. | 

.INCE'NSORY, S. the veſſel in which incenſe or 
perfumes are burnt. 

INCE'NTIVE, S. (incentivam, Lat. ) that whicy 
kindles, inflames, or provokes anger. A. ee en- 
-couragement, or ſpur to action. 4 

INCENTIVE, Adj. acting AS a ſpur, motive, or 
NN CEP TION, 8. f Lat.) beginn 

1 40, t. in 

The incaption of I Bac, e * 

INCE'PTIVE, Adj. inceptivus, Lat.) that which 


- * Py r 


implies beginning. 


INCE*'PTOR, 8. (Lat.) a beginner; one who 
learns his rudiments. 

INCE'RTITUDE, S. (Fr. incertitado, Lat.) 
want of certaint | 

INCE'SSANT,, Adj. without pauſe ot ceaſing 
continually ; without intermiſſion, 

INCE'SSANTLY, Adv. without crakingy wo- 
tinually ; without intermiſſion, 

IN'CEST, S. (incefte, Fr. inceſtum, Lat.) the 


crime of criminat and unnatural commerce with a 


perfon within he _— forbidden by the law; 


this formerly extended to the ſeventh, NT ſeems 

now confined to the third degree. - | © | 
INCE'STUOUS, Adj. * of | inceſt er the | 

knowledge of a perſon hein deg ö 

by the law. ot > | 
INCE'S TUOUSLY,, 0 


IN'CH, 8. liner, 8 pncia, Lit.) 


the twelfth part of a foot. A — expreſſion 
for a ſmall! quantity. A critical or nice point of 
time. We watched you at an inch.“ SHAK. 

To * V. A. to drive out or force in by 
inches, Figuratively, to give niggard )x). 

IN'CHE Adj. containing weber either in 
9 or breadth. | 

IN'CHMEAL, 8. a piece containing an inch in- 
meaſure. 

To INCI'DE, V. A. {(ineide, Lat.) to cut, 
applied in medicine to acids or ſalts, which conſiſt 
of pointed and ſharp particles, by which they di- 


vide or ſepaiate the particles of other things f from 


each other. 
I'NCIDENCE, I'NCIDENCY, 8. (incident 


of incide, Lat. ) the direction with ' which one ſub- 


ſtance frikes or falls upon another. An accident,' 
or caſualty, bf incidens, Lat. What ii 
thou doſt gueſs.” SHAK. | Obſolete in the Jat 
ſenſe. © 

I'NCIDENT, Adj. happening without re 
in · beſide the main 
fel liable to befal. "1 
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order to pour a liquor out free from its dregs or ſedi” 
ments; called likewiſe de-antatioa. | 
INCLUNATORY, Adj. having the quality of 
tending to any particular point. 1 
INCLU/NATORILY, Adj. obliquely : with a 
eater tendency to one fide than another. With 
ome deviation from N. to 8. Ps 
To INCLINE, V. N. (inclins, Lat.) to bend; 
to lean ; to tend towards any part. Figuratively, 
to be favourably diſpoſed to. To feel deſire begin- 
ning. Actively, to give a tendency or direction to- 
wards any part, To ſtoop or place in a floping po- 
ſition. - To bend down, Figuratively, to turn the 
deſire towards any particular object. | 
To INCLU'DE, V. A. (include, Lat.) to in- 
cloſe, or ſhut in. Figuratively, to imply, to com- 
prize, comprehend, ot contain, applied to words. 


incloſed ; contained. Comprehended in any ſum or 


number. OH EET 
INCLU'SI VELY, Ady. comprehending or reck= 
oning the thing ment ionen. 
INCOEXVSTENCE, S. the quality of not ex- 
iſting together. The e 1 of different 
ideas.” Locks, 
INCO, Adv. in a private manner; in ſuch a 
manner as ſhows that a perſon would not be known. 


— 


* 


to ſtir up, To pully ferward in 

on, To animate ar elgurage, Hu: 
INC! TEMENS&s motive which urges a per- 

ſon to action.. 4. | 


breeding; not behavings'wi 


5 : 
- 
A 


| wapting the elegance of 


rudeneſs, "TE 64 1 a 
INCLE'MENCY, S. (inclementia, Lat.) want 
of clemency or mercy. _ Cruelty or harſhneſs of 
treatment, Lot al or e ee e 
INCLE'MENT, Adj. not exerciſing mercy or 
clemency ; eruel; void of tenderneſs. : iguratively, 
ſevere, or extremely cold, generally applied to the 


winter ſeaſon. 


INCLI'NABLE, Adj. (inclinabilis, Lat.) having | 


a propenſity; willing; tending, by diſpoſition, Ha- 
ving a tendency, or liable, } IE Hs 
INCLINA'TION, 8, (inclinaiſon, intlination, 


Fr.) tendency towards any point; or the mutual ten- 


dency which two or more ſubſtances have to one an- 
other, The ſloping of a thing, applied to the 
manner of its ſituation. Natural aptneſs or fitneſs, 
Diſpoſition or propenſion of the mind to any parti- 
cular action. In navigation, the tendency or direc- 
tion of the needle or compaſs to the E. or W. In 


kindneſs, See Unca- | | 


VIL, . „ | ; 
INCIVI'LITY, 8. (imcivilitt, Fr.) want of 
courteouſy or complaiſance; rudeneſs. An act of | 


pharmacy, the act of ſooping or floping a veſſel in 


INCOHERENCE, INCOHE'RENCY, 8. 
want of being connected together, or of dependance 
og each other. Inconſiſtenee. Want of coheſſion; 
or looſeneſs of parts, applied to matter. 
INCOHERENT, Adj. not followipg as a con- 
ſequence. | Inconſiſtent ; having no dependence on 
each other, applied to ideas or arguments. Without 
; Coheſion, or having its parts fixed to each other; 
looſe, applied co the particles of matter. 
INCOHE'RENTLY, Adv. inconfiſtentiy; in- 


conſequentially. | 


INCO'GITANCY,, & (incogitantia, low Lat.) 
want of thought, or want of thinking on the ga-, 
ture and conſequences of our actions. ens 


|  INCOGITA'TIVE, Adj, wanting tbe power of = 


thinking, _ . n 1 
f INC GNITO, Adv. (Ital. of incognitzs, Lat.) 
in a private manner; in a diſguiſe, whereby a perſon 
. endeavours to conceal his rank or character, and 


avoid the ceremonies due to i 


ies due to. it. 1 
INCOM BUS I1BULITY, S. (from incombuſti- 
wh the quality. of not being conſumed in fire, 
INCOMBU'STIBLE, Adj. (Fr. incombu/libilir, 
Lat.) not to be conſumed by fire, | 
INCOMBU'STIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
not bein I by fire. OY 
IN'COME, S. that which an eſtate or poſt pro- 


ba" 


: duces early. produce of i a 
ee 8. the late of 
one thing to another, when they cannot 


|bogh(be meatured by any common meaſure. however 
Im | | | , ; 
a INCOM. 


INCLUSIVE, Adj. (inclufif, Fr. incluſus, Lat.) 


* 


INC. 


* 


"INC 


INCOMME/NSURABLE, Adj. not to be re- 
duced to, or meaſured by, any common meaſure, 

INCOMME'NSURATE, Adj. not admitting 
a common meaſure; . no proportion to each 


other. 

To INCOM MopAT E, or INCOMMO'DE, 
V. A. (incommodatus, Lat.) to make inconvenient ; 
to be inconvenient to. To affect with trouble; to 
be troubleſome to without any great injury. 

_ INCOMMO'DIOUS, Adj. inconvenient; not 
ſuitable for the ends which it ovght to anſwer. Vex- 
atious or tfoubleſome, without an ad. great"injury. 

'INCOMMO'DIOUSLY, Adj. inconveniently; 
not ſuited to uſe or neceſſity ; not at eaſe, 

INCOMMO'ꝰ DIT V, S. (incommoditẽ, Fr.) an 
inconvenience, That which affects a perfon with a 
met uneaſineſs without cauſing any great injury. 


NCOMMUNICABULITY, S. the quality of | 


not being imparted to another. 

INCOMMU'NICABLE, Adj. (F i.) not to be 
imparted, or made the common right or property of 
another, Not to be expreſſed, or explarned by 

words, applied to language. 
 _INCOMMUY'NICABLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be imparted, or to become the common quality or 
right of another, 
preſſed or explained, applied to language. 

INCOMMUNICA'TING, Part. having no com- 
merce or intercourſe with another. - 

INCOMMU'NICATIVE, Adj. 
nct imparting knowledge to another: 

INCOMPA'CT, INCOMPA'CTED, Adj. 
porous; looſe, or not having its pared cloſely and 
ſtrongly joined together. 

10 'MPARABLE, Adj. (rr. ) ſo excellent | 
as not to have any thing "like f. Excellent beyond 
competition. 

INCO MPARABLV, Adv. beyond compariſon 
or competition. Excellently, or ſo excellent as not 
to admit a compariſon. In the higheſt degree of 

rfetion. * 

INCOMPA'SSIONATE, Adj. void of pity or 
tenderneſs. Not touched or affected with the miss. 


ries of another. 


reſerved, or 


INCOMPATIBULITY, S. the quality which ; 


_ renders a thing not poſſible to exiſt, or to be recon- 


ciled with another, Ioginlifteney of one thing with 


another. 


INCOMPA'TIBLE, Adj. (incompetible, Fr, 


Johnſon propoſes the ſpelling it incompetible, which | 


doubtedly is) impoflible to ſubſiſt with ſomething: 
elſe. Incon ſtent with ſomething elſe. Irrecon- 
| cileable. 


IN COMPA-TIBL v, Adv, inconſiſtently. 


is whey i) if derived from the French, as it un- 


In 


ſuch a manner, as not to ſubſiſt with ſomething : 


elſe. 
INCO MPETENCV. 8. (incompetence, Fr.) 
inability. Want of ability or power ſufficient for | 


In ſuch a manner as cannot be ex- | 


| 


| the performance of a thing, In law, want of 3 
proper qualification, | 
INCO'MPETENT, Adj. not ſufficient, or pro- 
portionate to an undertaking. In civil law, not, 
having a right or qualification for the Pee 
of a thing. 
| INCO'MPETENTLY, Adv. unſuitably 735 ha 
ſuch a manner as not to be proportionate to. | 
INCOMPLE'TE, AG. not perfect or Finiſhed. 
INCOMPLE'TENESS, S. imperſection; the 
ſtate of a thing which is not finiſhed, : 
INCOMPOY'SED, Adj. diſturbed, or biene 
INCOMPOSSIB/LITY. 8. the quality of 
being oe or exiſting 3 with Leid 
elſe. Inconſiſteney. 
INCOMPOS'SIBLE Adj. not paſkible at one 
and the ſame time, or in one and the fame ſubject. 
INCOMPREHENSIBULITY, S. (incempreben- 
fibilite, Fr.) the quality of not being perſectly op 
+ adequately comprehended by the rg w though it 
may be conceived imperfectly, 
-INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. (re.) not to 
be fully or 3 underſtood or comprehended, 
applied to things of which the mind has an dope 
fect, though not an adequate ide. 
INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS, S. the quiliey 
of not being comprehended, though we ey! nden | 
| inadequate or indeterminets ide off ite: 
| INCOMPRE'SSIBE „ Adi. (Fr 
of being preſſed or 
rower compaſs. 4; Sd 
INCOMPRESSHSERE_S 
being preſſed or ſq uven N ſpnce. 
NEON CEA ABLE * 2 "8 
conceal) not to be hidg-or eps n The in- 
- concealable imperfet DROW Nc 5 
D Adv. (Fr.) not to de 


conceived or apprehended by Me ming. That ol 


which we can form no notion or idea. 
INCONCE'LVABLY, 1 in nner beyood 
the apprehenſion of the Wind. 
-INCONCE/PTIBLE, Adj. not 10 be conceived) 
or comprehended by the mind. N of which we 
can form no idea in the mind. 
INCONCLU/DENT, Adj. 
not inferring a conſequence. 40 80 
AYLIFFE. 
INCONCLU'SIVE, Adj. not forcing any affect 
of the mind, or containing any forcible evidence. 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS, S. want of ftrength 
of reaſoning, ſufficient to prove a things or gain the 
ent of the mind. 
a IN CONcO Cr, INCONCO'CTED, . in 
f for not ripened, or digeſted, : 
INCONCO'CTION, 8. in medicine, the fate 
101 being crude, indigeſted, or unripe. 
INCO NDITE, Adj. (inconaditus, Lat.) i ine go. 
lar; rude; . be gow incendite rhimes.” 


Prnit1Ps, 25 
35 INCON- 


not- untedios 
ingle, nee, 
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"INCONDUTIONAL, Adj. - without reſtrition, | 


imitation, or conditions. 
g INCO'NGRUENCE 
ableneſe. 1 a 
INCONGRU ITV, S8. (incongruiti, Fr.) un- 
ſuitableneſs of one thing to another. Inconſiſtence; 
impropriety; abſurdity. Diſagreement of parts, or 
want of ſymmetry. | Fo Be ; 
INCO'NGRUOUS, Adj. Cimcongru, Fr.) un- 
ſuitable; not fitting. Iaconſiſtent; abſurd, _ 
INCO NGRUOUSLVY, Adv. improperly; in- 
conſiſtently; abſurd iy. e 
INCO NSCIONABLE, Adj. void of the ſenſe 
of good and evil; without any remorſe of conſcience. 


— 


INCONSFDERABEE; Adj. unworthy of no- 


* * 


tice.  Inſfignificant, or of no importance. 5 
INCONSI'DERABEENESS, Adj. want of me- 


rit, worth, or fignificancy. Wänt of importance. 


Careleſs; raſh. Without conſidering, making al- 
lowance ſc, or regarding. Juconſiderate of our frail- 
ties.” Decay of Prety., „ 
 INCONSUDERATELY, Adv. in a negligent, 
thoughtleſs or careleſs manner. Without regarding: 
the conſequences/of our actions. 9, 
INCONSFIDERATENESS, S. want of thought: 
Want of regard to the 'confequences of our actions. 
INCONSIDERATITON, S. want of thought. 
Raſhneſs. Want otdeliberari 
nature or cn ee ations. 
 INCONSES TREE; INCONSISTENCY, 
S. ſuch an pp een propoſitions that one 
implies the denial or We other ; ſuch contrariety of 


b 


qualitics that both/cannot ſubſiſt together. Incon- 


'S 


ruity; unſteadineſs. - 


INCONSISTENT, Adj. not to be reconciled 
with, *% [-confiſtent with juſtice.” CLAREN D. 


So contrary that one implies the denial or deſtruc- 
tion of the other, a 
qualities. Abſurd, | . . 
INCONSI'STENTLY. Adv. abſurdly; unrea- 
ſonably ; with ſelf contradiction. In a manner op- 
polite, or incompatible with any thing elſe. 3+ 
g menen Adj. (Fr.) not to be com- 
forted. Fa 5 7 | 
en, 8. diſagreement with it- 
e " PL b # . 4 
INCO'NSTANCY, S. (inconflantia, Lat.) un- 
ſteadineſs. A diſpoſition of mind continually chang- 
ing. An affection continually altering, _ ö 
INCO'NSTANT, Adj. (Fr. inconflans, Lat.) 
not firm in reſolution ;. not ſteady in affection; vary- 
ing in diſpoſition, temper, or conduct. Often 
changing, „ | 


INCONSU'MABLE, Adj. not to be waſted. | | 


Gu 


S. want of fitneſs or ſuit- | 


» bo thinking on the 


| 


pplied either to propoſitions or | 


1 


INCONSU'MPTIBLE, Adj. (of in and conſump- 
tus, _— not utterly to be deſtroyed or waſted by 


fire or other means. [nconſumptible lights. Dio- 
BY, Though this word is not uſed fo frequently as 
inconſumable, Johnſon recommends it as the moſt ele- 
NTT; ESTI] Ee | £52. 

INCONTE'STABLE, Adj. (Fr.) not to be diſ- 
puted ; admitting no debate, 38 


INCONTE'STABLY, Adv. in ſo certain a 


manner, as not to admit of doubt or diſpute, 


" INGO'NTINENCE, INCO'NTINENCY, S. 


(incontinentia, Lat.) inability to reſtrain one's appe- 


tites or deſires. - Lult, or want of chaſtity, - 


INCO'NTINENT, Adj. unchaſte, or not re- 


ſtraining unlawful deſires. Shunning delay; imme- 


diate, ** He will return incontinent. SHAK, 

' TINGO'NTINENTLY, Adv. -unchaſtely,. or 
without reſtraint of the ſenſual] appetites. - Without 
delay; immediately. Inconvenientiy I left Ma- 


drid.“ AR BUTHN- F 
INCONSUDERATE, Adj. (inconfideratus, Lat.) | © INCONTROVE'RTIBLE,:.AGj. fo plain or 


without regarding the nature or conſequences of our 
actions, the eſteem of others, or our own duty. | 


certain as to admit no diſpute. ; 

 INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, Adv. in a manner 

ſo plain or evident, as to admit no diſpute, - 
INCONVE'NIENCE, IN CONVE'NIENCV, 


S. unfitneſs, or unſuitableneſs; the quality of not 


agreeing with any ſtandard or rule. Tune inconve- 
nience, not the unlawfulneſs of popiſh apparel.” * 


| Hooker, Any thing which cauſes uneaſineſs, or 
proves an hindrance or obſtacle. | 
INCONVENIENT, Adj. (Fr.) diſadvantageous; 


unfit; unſeaſonable. 


INCONVE'/NIENTLY, Adv. in a manner not 
fit and ſuitable. Unſeaſonably, applied to time. 
INCONVE'RSIBLE, Adj. reſerved; not in- 
elined to converſation or to communicate diſcoveries 
by ſpeech; not affable. | 
. eee, egg err to be altered or 
C ange 4 — | 
_-INCONVI'NCIBLE, Adj. not capable of being 
convinced, or forced to aſſent to the truth. of a pro- 
poſition, &c. CI TIENTS 
INCO'RPORAL, Adj. immaterial ;- not conſiſt- 
ing of · matter. Spiritual. | 
INCORPORA{LITY, S. (incorporalits, Fr.) the 
quality of not conſiſting of body or matter, 
INCO'RPORALLY, Adv. without matter; in a 
manner diſtin from matter. Spiritually. 


To IN CORPORATE, V. A. (incorporer, Fr.) 


. 


to mingle different ingredients together, ſo as they 


ſhall unite and compoſe one maſs, - To join together 


| inſeparably, - To form into a company, ſociety, or 


body politic. To unite or aſſociate. To incloſe 


. with a body; to embody: neuterly, to unite into one 
inſeparable maſs. | 


ANCO'RPORATE, Adj. not conſiſting of matter 


or body ; immaterial; united together by charter, 


applied to ſocicties or communities, 


| INCORPORA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the union of 


different ingredients into one inſeparable maſs. The 
formation of a body. politic, or the uniting ſeveral 
E e perſons 
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perſons together by charter. Adoption, union, or I. IN CRE DIBLE, Adj. (incredibilis, Lat.) ſuraſſy 
allociation. 5 ing belief; not worthy of belief. „ at” 
INCORPO “REAL, Adj. (incorporalis, Lat.) not INCREDU'LITY, S. (incredulité, Fr.) the qua- 
conſiſting of matter or body. Spiritual. lity of not believing, notwithſtanding ſufficient 
INCGRPO/REALLV, Adv. without body; im- | proofs to demand aſſent. Always uſed in a bad 
mediately, ** Striketh the ſpirits more incorporeally | ſenſe © es ee 
than the ſmelling,” Bacon. * | INCREDULOUS, Adj. (incredulzs, Lat.) not 
INCORRE'CT, Adj. not accurate or nicely fi- believing, notwithſtanding arguments ſufficient to 


piſhed, having faults which are not mended. Im- | demand aſſent. | | 5 
erfect. | IN'CREMENT,, S. (incrementum, Lat.) the 28 


P a 
INCORRE'CTLY, Adv. in a faulty or imper- | of growing greater, The cauſe of growth, Pro- 
felt wander. . | I duce, applied to corn or other vegetables which, 
INCORRE C TNEss, S. the quality of having | multiply their ſpecies, or increaſe their bulk by | 
faults that are not amended, growth, io 


INCOR/RIGIBLE, Adj. (Fr.) bad beyond the] To INCRU'ST, or INCRU'STATE, v. A. 
power of being made better by correction; obſti- (incru/tatis, Lat.) to cover over with a hard ſub. 
nately bad notwithſtanding correction; erroneous or | ſtance or cruſt, To cover over with an additional 
faulty beyond hope of inſtruction or amendment, I coat of marble, &c, which ſhall adhere firmly to the 
- INCO'/RRIGIBLENESS, S. the quality of be- | thing it covers. 3 . as 
ing obſtinately bad, notwithſtanding correction. 4 INCRU'STATED, S. ſee IxcR Us Epo. 
INCO/RRIGIBLY, Adv. bad to ſuch a degree, INCRUSTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of co- 
as to leave no hopes of amendment even after cor- | vering a wall, or columns, with a lining or coating 
rection. | | | of marble, pottery, or ſtucko wotk. _ © 
INCORRU'PT, INCORRU'PTED, Adj. free f INCRU'STED, Part. in architecture, applied 
from any foulnefs or ſin. Of pure and honeſt man- | ta walls or columns covered with ſeveral pieces, or 
ners; of integrity above the power of bribes. Ii | flips of ſome precious marble or ſtone. 1 
INCORRUPTIBI'LLTY, S. the quality of not] To IN'CUBATE, V. N. incubatus 
being liable to decay or corruption. | . | Lat.) to ſit upon eggs. 
- INCORRU'PTIBLE, Adj. (Fr.) not capable of | INCU BA'TION. S. {incubating Ls 
decay or corruption, | | I fitting 775 eggs to batch hm. + 
' INCORRU'PTION, S. (Fr.) a ftate free from | IN'CUBUS, S. ( iu 
corruption or decay; a ſtate of. integrity beyond the | diſorder, called the nig 
temptation of bribes. . . | 5 cant dt wn 
INCORRU'PTNESS,.S. inviolable purity, un- | is ſeized with a numbnels; ln 
ſhaken integrity, unalterable- honeſty, applied to. | dread of ſuffocation and; ban 1 
manners. 3 from decay, degeneration, or | from ſomething which Re at ly 
corruption; applied both to the body and mind, _| him. It conſiſts of an nation ie membranes 
To INCRA'SSATE, V. A. to make thick, ap- | of the ſtomach, which hindeks the motion of the 
plied to liquors, 155 6 . I diaphragm, lungs, pulſe, and motion, attended with 
INCRASSA TI ON, S. the act of making thick; | a ſenſe of weight oppteſſing the breath. The cure 
the ſtate of growing thick, applied to fluids, | conſiſts in evacuations by phlebotomy and cathartics. 
INCRA'SSATIVE, Adj. having the power or | The patient muſt be kept to a thin diet, and avoid, 
quality of making thick, applied to fluids. all Aatulent food. 3 5 „ 
To INCRE'ASE, V. N. (increſes, Lat.) to groẽ- | TO INCU LC ATE, V. A. (inculcatus, Lat.) to 
more in number, or greater in bulk ; to receive ad- | impreſs on the mind by frequent admonitions; to 
dition, applied to any quality capable of being more . 
or leſs. Actively, to make more or larger. | 
INCRE*ASE, S. the ſtate of growing more, ap- | frequent admonitions and repetition, _ | 5 
plied to number, or of growing greater, applied to IN CULT, Adj. (Fr. Lat.) not cultivated or 
bulk. Any thing which is added to the original tilled. „Foreſts huge incult. THour sow. 
ſtock; gain, applied to money. Produce, applied | - INCU'LPABLE, Adj. not to be found fault 
to eorn or other vegetables. Offspring, or a perſon | with. Free from guilt, 5 1 
INCU'MBENCY, S. the act of lying upon 
ſomething. "Lhe ſtate of keeping or being reſident, 


enforce by conſtant and inceſlant repetition. 


INCU'LCATION, S. the act of imprefling by 


who adds to the number of a family. The ſtate of 
waxing or growing full; applied to the moon. 


| INCREASER, S. that which adds to the num» | on a benefice, n „ 
n ber or bulk of things. - doh MCU'MBENT;, Adj. (incumbens, Lat.) feſiſt- 
INCREA TED, Adj. not created. ing, or lying upon. Impoſed or required as a duty. 


 INCREDIBFLITY, S. (incredibilits, Fr.) the | Uſed wich upon. i 
I quality of ſurpaſſing, or not being worthy of, be-“ INCU'MBENT, S. in law, one who is in pre- 
| | lief. | | ſent poſſeſſion of an eccleſiaſtical benefice, 
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2 icumber'd with ſome new delay.“ Dp. 
To INCU/R, V. A. (incurro, Lat.) to become 
liable to puniſhment or blame. To occur, or preſs 
on, applied to the ſenſes, 
INCURABILITY, 
cured. _ . n 
Adj. (Fr.) not to be removed 
Uſed ſubſtantively for a 


poiſibility of bein 
IN CU RABLE, 


or chted by any medicine. 


perſon that cannot be cured, ** An hoſpital for 


incurables. —_ SRD 
INCU'RABLY, Adv. without remedy, _ 
INCU/RIOUS, Adj. not conſidering a thing 
with attention enough to diſcover its latent beauties, 
having no deſire of ſeeing or knowing any thing new 
or ſtrange. Having no curioſity. - 
| INCU'RSION, S. (incurſus, Lat.) a dangerous 
attack or aſſault. An intode or invaſion of a country 
not amounting to a conqueſt, from incurſion, Fr. 
INCURVA'TION, S. (imcurvatus, Lat.) the 
act of bending or making crooked. An humble 
bowing the body, applied to religious worſhip. 
 & Jucurvation and ſacrifice.” STILLINGFLEET. 
To INCU'RVATE, V. A. (incurvatus, Lat.) 


to bend or make crooked. 


, 4 . 


INCU'RVITY, S. (incurvus, Lat.) crookedneſs, | 


or the ſtate, of bending inwards, *©* The incurvity 


* 


f a dolphin,” RR 
a To IND&? KEV. 
or, Eo. 


will I in 


BAK. 


INDE | . . 1 ded "Me 
favour, reef _ BY money or goods for 
ang a perſon: PP. or give an equiva- 
ent, r . — | . * Hes 


unbecoming d b perfon wha-commits it, or the per- 
ſon to whom it ig done, An action unbecoming the 
character, ſtation, or.,rank of the perſon. who does 
it, or that of the perſon whom it is done to. 

INDE'CENT, Adj. (Fr.) unbecoming a per- 
ſon's rank or character. 


INDECENTLY, Adv. in a manner unbecom- |. 


- 


; ng k 58 raphy of character. 15 
; 8, Adj. in botan falli 
off or ſhedding, _ „ Adj. in botany, not falling 


INDECLFNABLE, Adj. (indeclinabilis, Lat.) 


in grammar, not admitting any alteration in its laſt 
ſyllable. | | | 


INDECO'ROUS, Adj. | (indecorus,, Lat.) not 


ecoming, at ys» | 1 4 14 P 
IND:CO'RUM, 8. (Lat.) an actibn unbe- 


coming the rank, or character of a perſon. 


INDEE D, Adv, really; in truth, Without 
doubt. « This limitation, bd; of our author.“ 


bees 

IN DEFA! TIG 
not exhauſted or ied b _ 3 
bouring as if never tired, 7 N r 15 


* Z 1 


ce, Fr.) any thing 


BLE, Adj. ( indefatigatilis;Lat.) | 


To INCU'MBER, V. A. (encombrer, F r:) to 
lex, embarraſs, or hinder, by any impediment. | 


| 


8. (incurabilitt, Fr.) im- 
Adj. indefaiſable, Fr.) not to be cut off, defeated, 


Y - „ T5; ; 


To INDENT, V. A. (of 
tooth) to form any thing in inequalities like a row 


9 


ſurface like that of an indenture, 
wind with ſuch a deep indent.” SHAK. 


INDEFA'TIGABLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
as if never tired by labour. ot / = 
INDEFECTIBULITY, S. the quality of being 
ſubje& to no decay or defect. 1015 
INDEFE'CTIBLE, Adj. not liable to decay, 


defect, or failure. | | l 
INDEFE'IS ABLE, or INDEFE'AS ABLE, 


manner 


or made void ; jrrevocable. 

INDE'FINITE, Adj. (indefinitus, Lat.) not de- 
termined, ſettled, limited or reſtrained, That which, 
has no certain limits, or is large beyond the compre-, 
henſion of the mind, though not abſolutely infinite. 


| In grammar, not limited or reſtrained to any particu- 


lar time, or circumſtance, | 
INDE/FINITELY, Adv. in an undeterminate 

and looſe manner. Without any ſettled or deter- 

minate limitation, To ſuch a degree as the human 


mind cannot comprehend, or ſet bounds to it. 


INDE'FINITUDE, S. a quantity or number not 
limited by our underſtanding, but ag finite. 18 

INDE'LIBLE, Adj. (indeleble, Fr.) no to be 
effaced or blotted out. ot to be annulled or abro- 
gated, applied to laws or rights. 

INDE'LICACY, S. want of 


p 4 


delicacy. Want of 


elegance, or a rigorous obſervance of decency, 


NDE'LICATE, Adj. wanting decency, or a, 
quick ſenſe of decency. _ | 


INDE'MNIFICATION, S. ſecurity againſt any, 


* 


loſs or penalty. Reimburſement. or repayment of 


loſs or penalty. | ” 
INDE/'MNITY, S. (indemnitz, Fr.) ſecurity, or 


an exemption from puniſhment. 3 
in, and dens, Lat. 4. 


of teeth; to cut in and out like waves. Neuterly, 


to contract or bargain: in alluſion to cutting the, 
counterparts of a contract together in waves, that 
any want of conformity may diſcover a fraud. 


INDE'/NT, S. an inequality; a dent, or waving, | 
« Trent ſhall not 
INDENTA!TION, S. an indenture, or waving 
in any figure. F - an . 
IN DE NTURE, S. a covenant fo called vecauſe 


the counterparts are indented or cut in and out, or in 
a waving manner over each other, | 


INDEPE'NDENCE, INDEPE/NDENCY, S. 


7 (independance, Fr.) freedom; a ſtate in which a per- 
i ſon or thing is not controlled by, or any ways in the 
power of, another. 4. 5 f 


INDEPENDENT, S. a perſon who, in religious 


affairs, holds that every congregation is a complete 


church, ſubject to no ſuperior authority. 


INDEPE/NDENTLY, Adv. without reference 


to, or connexion with, other things. 


INDETE/RMINATE, Adj. (zndetermint, Fr.) 


unfixed; not reſtrained. of limited to any particular 
5 0 time, circumſtance or meaning. 72 5 


IN. 
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" INDETE'RMINATELY, Adv. in a looſe, 
Vague, uncertain, or unſettled manner, 
| INDETE'RMINED, Adj. not fixed or re- 
ſtrained to any particular time, circumſtance or 
meaning. 1 | 
INDETERMINA'TION, S. want of reſolu- 
tion or determination. A ſtate of uncertainty, 
wherein a thing is under no neceſſity or direction. 
INDEX, S. (Lat.) a diſcoverer or pointer out. 
The table containing the contents of a book, with 
the pages where they may be found. A little ſtile, 
or hand which points to the hour on the globe, or a 
clo.k. A hand cut or painted on a poſt to direct tra- 
vellers the way to any place, In grammar and print- 
ing, the figure of a hand with the fingure pointing, 


S . 
u ſed to denote ſome remarkable paſſage in an author. 


In arithmetic, a figure which ſhows the number of 
places of an abſolute number of a logarithm, and of 


what nature it is. In anatomy, the forehnger. 
- IN'DIA, or IN'DOSTAN, S. a country of Aſia, 


between the rivers Indus and Ganges, ſubject to the 


great mogul. It is partly in the torrid, and partly 


in the temperate zone, from whence we may conclude 


that the temperature of the air muſt be very different 


being mild in the north, and very hot in the ſouth, 


which, however, is alittle abated by the rains, which 
continue three months in the year, which likewiſe 
contribute to render the earth more fruitful, It pro- 
duces rice, millet, cotton, figs, pomegranate, oranges, 
citrons, aud cocoa-nuts, here are-likewiſe mines 
of gold and ſilver, ſeveral forts of precious ſtones, 
and ſalt-peite. They fiſh for pearls in the ſea and 
ia the rivers. Beſides the animals which fare in Eu- 

rope, they have camels, elephants, rhinoceroſes, lions, 
tigers, leopards, and a great number of apes. and 
monkies, which do a great deal of miſchief. This 
country was little known to the Europeans till 1498, 
when the Portugueſe diſcovered the way thither by 


ſea, round the Cape of Good Hope. They joined | 


their trade without a rival till the year 1600, when 
the Engliſh and Dutch put in for a ſhare of it; and 
theſe three nations have had their forts and factories 
there ever ſince, but the Portugueſe are greatly re- 
- duced, and have not above one of any conſequence 
remaining. Indoſtan is a vaſt country, at leaſt one 
thouſand two hundred and fifty miles long. The in- 


habitants are called Moguls, and are civil and hu- | 


mane with regard to ſtrangers, and have not ſo great 


an enmity to the Chriſtians as to the Mahometans. | 
are much given to luxury, love to make a ſhow, and 
The great mogul: 


are extravagant in their expences, 
was the richeſt prince in the world, eſpecially in dia- 
monds ; but Nadir Shab, a late king of Perſia, de- 
prived him of all his riches. In the pleaſant ſeaſon 
of the year, the mogul uſually takes the field, and 
makes a tour about his dominians, when all manner 
of tradeſmen, merchants and mechanics, follow the 
camp, leaving but few inthe great towns, He com- 


monly ſtays till the rainy ſeaſon, which begins in | 


hs 


. IN'DIAN, Adj. belonging to 


June, and continues till October, when they ai. 
vate the lands, and ſow the rice, which is the prin- 


| cipal grain, The revenue of the great mogul is ſaid 


to be near fifty millions ſterling a year, which ariſes 
partly from the lands, and partly from duties, cuſtoms, 
and forfeitures, for he is heir to all the great officers 

and has likewiſe rich preſents upon various occaſions, 
particularly from all the governers who are under 
him. He has likewiſe a conſiderable ſum of money, 
or diamonds from the mines of Golconda. The go. 
vernment.is defpotic, and the great mogul is maſter 
not only of the goods, but the lives of his ſubjects: 


I he provinces are governed by omars, or great lords, 


who have the title of nabobs, and have a ſufficient 


qual, becauſe it continually wow leſs, as far as 
0 


zuthern point. This 


great deal of ivory. 


dia : Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively for a perſon born in the Indies. IN- 
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I'D. 


- IN'DIAN-CRESS, 8. a plant named tropaol um, 
— it was brought into Europe in 1684, 
the gardens of count Beverning in Hol- 
in the Weſt In- 


x 
> 


firit mood of 2 


| ſhows, deelares, diſcovers, or betokens. 572492. 
IN/DIC'T, V. A. (pronouneed indite) ſee Invite, 
Amd its ders.. to 2 HT pear: 
INDUCTION, S. (Fr.) a declaration or procla- 
mation. In chronology,” à cyele or revolution of 


Count 


empty; wanting. 


in ſu 


or diſgrace. | 


- INDIGENOUS, Adj. .(indigene, Fr. indigena* 
Lat.) native; originally produced or born in 2 


IN'DIGENT, Adj. indigens, Lat.) in want of 
the comfors of life, or money to procure them. Void 
« Indigent of moiſture,” BA- 

CON. a | bie, Pte 3 


INDIGE'ST,INDIGE'STED, Adj. eee. 
Lat.) not ſeparated or divided into regular parts; 
not diſpoſed in any order: nat formed or brought 
to maturity. That indigeſt project.“ SAR. Not 
concocted or altered ſo xs 10 n for nouriſhment, 
applied to food: not ripe or ſuppurated, applied, 
— rgery, to matter collected in any part of the 
O 5 8 ; TSA 4 
INDIG/ESTHBLE, Adj. not to be altered in-the 
ſtomach, or made fit for nouriſhment, applied to ſood +. 
not to be methodized, reduced to order, or added 
tothe improvements of the mind, applied to ideas or 
ſentiments. TJ fo v55. wr: 5 * 
INDIGES'TION, S. a diforder in the ſtomach 
-wheredy-it/is-rendered-incapable of altering: the-food - 
it contains, ſo as to render it fit for nouriſhment. - 
The tate of food in the ſtomach which is not ſo al- 
tered by the juices it contains, as to be proper for 
mou iſument. 0 e a t 
IND GN, A). (pronounced indine from indigne, 
Fr.) not woitiy or deſerving. Bringing. indignity 
*All indiga and bale adverſities.” 


tine; over” Mit Ade year of the indiction SRE. 755 * ö 

be fou ing” to the year, and di-“ INDI'GNANT, Adj, ((ind:gnans, Lat.) inſamed 
viding the Tom een; che remainder is the year | at once with anger and diſdain. | 
of the indien Fe nere be no remainder, the ANDIGNA* TION, S. anger joined with con- 
indictien is then in ee 18 abhotrence, diſdain and averſion. In ſerip- 
 INDIFFERENCE, IND{TFERENCY; s. þ ture, uſed for m ardent zeal attended wich envy. 


(indifference, Fr.) freedom from bias or inſtuende to 

any action, or any ſide of 'a queſtion. Suſpenſion. 

Impartiality, or freedom from prejudice. Want of 

affection; unconcernedneſs. A ſtate wherein the 

mind is not influenced cor biaſſed by any motive 
& . 34. £6 Aft$4. 9447 


either phyſical or moral. ditt A 


4 £32 


INDFFFERENT, Adj. (Fi. ) not determined to 
either fide, Unconcerned, or regardleſs: not hav- 
ing ſuch a difference as to oblige us to determine 
on either ſide. Neither commanded nor forbidden, 
neither good nor bad, applied to actions. Paſſable, 
tolerable, in a middling ſtate between perfection 
and imperfection; uſed" in convefſation. Very 
ind erent paper.“ Appis.:In this ſenſe it is ſome- 

times uſed adverbially, as, ** I am myſelf indifferent 
bone. SHK. „ ene Þ 
'INDV/FFERENTLY, Adv. without diſtinc- 
tion, or inclining more to one than another. Wirh- : 

out · wiſh, avetfion, or emotion. Il look on death 
indifferently.” Shax. Not well; paſſabl y. : 
 IVDIGENCE,+W/D{GENCY, S. (indigence, 
Fr.) want of any of the ebmforts of life. Poverty, 


e | 


Hes v. 17. the judgments of God, or ſigus of his 
anger, and deteſtation of ſinners, Ja. xiii. -5,—xxvi. 
20, aud Jerem. i. 25. Wt AY nn, 

_ INDFGNITY, S. (:indignite, Fr.) -reproach- 
ful or diſgraceful action, wherein the rank or 
character of perſon is-dilregarded, . and : receives a 
very great —_ PPC eee 2A IL 
IND, 8. (iadicum, of India, the country 
from whence it is imported) in botany, a plant called 
likewiſe anil; which when macerated produces the 
fine blue made uſe of by dyers, and waſher-women 


to colour their cloaths. | 
_ . INDIRE'CT, Adj. (indirect us, Lat.) not ſtraight, 
or in a direct line. Figuratively, round about, or 
not coming immediately to the point. Not fair, 
-honeſt, or open, but ſecret and with. a deſign of 
over- reaching and impoſing upon. [ndireet deal - 
ing.“ 'T1LLoTs. | PN ak wal 5 
INDIRE CT'LY, Adv. without coming at once 
tothe point in hand}; in an artful, oblique or round - 
about manner. Unfairly; not in an -honeft. man- 


ner. Not rightly. 


— 


INDIRE/CTNESS,'S. obliqueneſs.. The qua- 


or want of money to ſ. ipply ourſelves with the ne- 
ceſſaries of "IE b 7 


-lity of not being in a ſtraight line, Unfaitneſs. 
| Ff IN, 
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.unfit ; uſed with for. 
. To diſorder, or make unfit dy diſeaſe. To affect 
with a light diſorder, applied de health. 


donds or contracts. 


" INDISCE'RNIBLE, a, not to de perceived 
by the eye, or mind. 

INDISCE'RNIBLY, Adv. in a manner not to 
be perceived. 


INDISCE'RPTIBLE, Adj. not eapable of hav- | 


ing its parts ſeparated from each other ; incapable of 
being broken or deſtroyed by ſeparation of its parts. 
INDISCREET, Adj. (indiſertt, Fr.) not acting 
according to, or not perceiving the difference of 
things. 
rate, © 
INDISCRE'ETLY, Adv, without regarding or 
conſidering the differences in things. Without 
making a proper choice. 
conſideration. Raſhly. 


INDISCRE'TION, S. (Fr.) weakneſs of con- 


duct ariſing from not attending to the differences of 
things. Imprudence. Want of judgment. 


not carrying any mark of difference. Withourmak-, 
in auy difference, or diſtinction. 

NDISCRFMINATELY, Adv. ide diffe- 
7 or diſtinction. 


INDISPENSABLE, Adj. (Fr. )nottobe forborn, 
let alone, or:excuſed : | 
. INDISPE'NSABLENESS, S. the ſtate of a thing | 


neceſſar y). 


which cannot 'be excuſed, n or e ne- 


ceſh ty. N 
INDISPE/NSABLY, Adv. in fuch A ander as! | 
not to. de for- . 


V. A. (indiſdefer, Fr.) to abe 


hot to be excuſ:d by any authority : 

born. Abſolutely n r | 
INDISPO'SE, 

To make averſe; uſed with te. 


« The | 
__ way indiſpoſed this morning.” To make un- 


favourable; uſed with towards. ©* The king was 9 


ficiently ind; oſed tcrwards the perſons”. CLA. 
*INDIS 'TION, 8. (Fr.) a quridenty 2g 

| Ficknoſs, or a Night diſorder, applied to heateh, |, 

Want of inclination; averſion or diſlike. 
INDISPU'TABLE, Adj. (ſometimes. en, 


together with its derivatiyes, perhaps not fo pro- 
perly, on the ſecond ſyllable, of in negative, and | 
diſputable) ſo evident as to admit no diſpute or con- t 


troverſy. 


INDISPU'TABLENESS. S. the ſtate of being . 


ſo evident as not to admit of diſpute. 

INDISPU'TABLY,, Adv, in a manner fo evi⸗ 
dent as not to admit of diſpute, Without 
oppoſition. [ndiſÞutably granted. to ſo many.” 
HowsL. 

INDISSO'LVABLE, Adj. (of in negative and. 
diſſolvable not capable of having its parts ſeparated 
from each other. © /ndiſolvable in water.” NRW TON. 
Not to be broken; binding for ever, applied to 

« An 2 bond.“ 
AYLIFFE, 


INDISSOLUBPLITY, S. Cindilublis, Fr.) 


Without judgment or 


IN DISCRTMINATE JAdj.(indiſeriminotur;Lat:) | 


ſo Cloſe] as not to be ſe parated. 2 FG; PRES 

IN DI. 'SSOLUBLE, Adj. Fr. i ? it.) 
not to be ſeparateg., - 3 -cobering,. 0 
the particles of -a thing. ing-3 Obligipg,..ox 


1 os ever, 882 to baue or . 
itm ; ſtable; not ſubject to ange or ceration, 
6 Tadif, luble fate.” THOMPSON, 


' INDUSSOLUBLY, (Adv. in a manger riſing 


ſeparation. Never cxphng eo ahi Wheat 


INIST NCT, Adi. not marked. or 
different ſo as to be ſepara or. diſcerned. FR | »Can- 

'| fuſed. Not diſcernin ing e 
INDISTUNCTLY, Adv. . As 
be - perceived . or rand by de wind 
Witboutibeing 5 


| I EE Sag” 8. "wonfuſl i0n 3 vcr- 

tainty ; obſcurity. The quality of not being per- 

| fectly e or hM its difference: di 
covere 

| INDIVEDUAL, Adj, (individual, Fr.) Kane 

from others of the ſame n 12 danglat not to be 


divided. : 
| « The 


INDIVI'DUAL, FY 2 fingle perſon. 

8 of individual. BACQN. - 
Ro ar, oh 5. been or dre 

| exiſtence, + | 


| the very fame,” N 7 o be afficm 

one, incommunicably. - % 

| Send. ” HAEKEW. „„ 
To INDIVYDUATE, V. A. —— 

| Las) to deem from, others of the ſame ſpe 

To make ſingle, to communicate to ſevetal in a 

inct or ſeparate — FS ehe. is "individuaed 


into infinite numbers. 
4 INDIVIDUA'TION, 8. that which make 


thing the ſame as it was before, EE 

IN DIVIDU/ITY, $.: the fate. af bees an in- 
ane. The Nate of being n Was belore; 

DO INDIVISIBILITY, INDI'VISIBLENESS,S. 
the ſtate which can admit of no more dixiſ ˖ 

INDIVLSI BLE, Adj. (Fr.)] not to be broken 
into more parts. Not to L into 
ſmaller parts. Single, or 0 * divided 
{- further, | 

INDIVISIBLES, 8. in gerede bed inde- | 
finitely ſmall elements or particles into which 
ſtances may be ultimately reſolved. : 4 
 INDO'CIBLE, Adj. not to 50 taught; 0s 
candy of receiving inftruQtion, 

e Adj. (iadacile, F 10 nar ee 

benefit from, or regarding, inf 1 

"INDOCT LIT Y, 8. fg ind F r.) ) che quality 

of diſregarding, or refu 


* ſtate of the particles of a —— - 


INDTSSOLUBLENESS, 8. the quality of xe. = 
Injudicious; imprudent; :rafh ; inconſide- 1 fiſting. a ſeparation of _ its: parts. 
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INDOC T RINA! TI ON. che act of teaching or | 
ſorming a perſon's principles by inſtruction. .  _ 

IN'DOLENCE, IN DOLENCV, S. (Fr. of 
in and doleo, Lat. to grieve) freedom” from pain or 
uneaſineſs. There muſt be indolency where there 
« is happineſs.” BURNET.” Lezineſs; or a ſtate 


wherein a perſon continues inactive without any re- pe 


N 


gard or attention to any thing he ſees around him. 
IN'DOLENT, Adj. (Fr.) free from pain. In- 
active or lazy, without any regard to what paſſes a- 
round one. e e 
IN'DOLENTLY, Adv. in a manner free from 
pin. F TE e 
around one. N. B. Indolence and all its derivatives, 
though formerly uſed in the firſt ſenſe, feems now 
confined only to the ſecond. OL REFER 
To INDOW', V. A. to give a portion tö. Fi- 
guratively, to enrich with gifts either of fortunt or 
nature. See EnDdow. ee eee 
IN DRA UGHT, 8. an opening in the land into 
which the fea flows. No indraugbts, bays, 
« gulphs.” RATEIORH. An inlet or paſſage in- 
wards. 5 | „ | 
To INDRE'NCH,'V. A. to ſoak; to drown. 
« My hopes lie drown'd— they lie indrenched. 


SHAK, o | 3 
 INDU'BIOUS, Adj. without doubting or ſuſ- 
pecting; certain ; poſitive. An dubious confi- 
« dence.” Hervey. ke 35 3 
INDU'BI TABBEz Adj. (indubitable, Fr.) ſo cer- 
tain or evident, damit no doubt or ſuſpicion of 
its truth, © NM TT J 
INDU'BITABEY\Adv.-in a manner ſo evident 
and certain, as to admit no doubt. 
INDU'BITATE, Adj. (iadubitatus, Lat.) un- 
doubted 3 unqueſtioned. In law, joined to heir; ap- 
parent, or evident. [ndubitate heirs of the crown.“ 


444. 9700 N | 

ToINDU'CE, V. A. (induce, Lat.) to perſuade; 
to prevail on, or influence a perſon to perform a thing. 
To introduce a cuſtom by influence or example. To 
offer by way of induction, or by way ef conſequence 
drawn ſtom ſeveral particulars, a 
To inculcate or enforce by argument. To cauſe, 
bring on, or ſuperinduce external or internal action. 
To produce as an argument or inſtance. © To ex- 
« probate their ſtapidity, he ixduceth the providence: 
of ſtorks,” Brown. To bring into view, to in- 
troduce. . [nducing his perſonages.” Pore. 

INDU'CEMENT, S. a motive which allures or 


perſuades to any thing. 6 by 33 
To IN DU CT, V. A. (inductus of induce, Lat.) 
to bring on or introduce. Ceremonies inducted by 
the Venetians.” SanDys, This ſenſe is obſo- 
lete ;—To put into actual poſſeſſion of a benefice. - | 
INDUC'TION, S. (Fr. indu&io, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, introduction, or entrance; now obſolete. 
In logic, the act of inferring a general propoſition 


* . 


— 


InsRively, and without regard to any thing 


conſcience, or the n 


to reaſoning. | 


— —— — DT — — c — 
from ſeveral propoſitions, In law, the act of givin 
poſſeſſion of a benefice to an incumbent, performe. 
by leading him into the church, delivering him the 
keys, by. the commiſſary or biſhop's deputy, and by 

his ringing one of the bells. | 
* INDU'CTIVE, Adj, contributing, leading or 

erſuaſive, Capable of inferring or including. 6 = 

To INDU'E, V. A. (induo, Lat.) to inveſt, to 

communicate or give a quality to; as Johnſon juſtly 

obſerves, it is ſometimes, even by good writers, con- 
founded with endow or indew, to furniſh. or eurich 
with any quality or excellence. & 

To NDULGE, V. A. (indulgeo, Lat.) to gra. 
tify or grant the deſires of another as a favour, Tg 

comply with requeſts or deſires through fondneſs. 

I'S favour or foſter; Togrant as a favour, not as a 
right. 

INDU'LGENCE, INDU'LGENCY, S. (Fr.) 
compliance with or granting the deſires and te- 
queſts of others through fondneſs. Forbearance or 
connivance at faults, A favour granted. In the 
Romiſh church, the remiſſion of puniſhment due to a 
ſin, granted by the church, and ſuppoſed to ſave the 
ſinner from purgatory, _ | , 

INDU'LGENT, Adj. (indulgens, Lat.) kind; 
gentle; complying with the requeits, or gratifying 
the deſires of another through fondneſs. Mild or fa 
vourable. Gratifying or giving way to, uſed with 
of * Indulgent of their caſe.” Dp. 

INDU'LGEN T LY, Adv. with kind compliance, 
— fond gratiſication. Without ſeverity or cen- 
 (Ure,. _ | | | hays, * 5 ICY 
To INDU'RATE, V. N. (induratus, Lat.) to 
grow hard. Actively, to make hard. Figuratively, 

to render the mind 2 to the remonſtrances of 
re and conſequence of its 

SEATS one nt ie a Be Fes 

: INDURA'TION, S. the ſtate of growing hard. 
The act of making hard. Hardneſs of heart, or a 

diſpoſition of mind inſenſible to the threatenings de- 

nounced againſt ſin, or the natural conſequences of 
vice. | | ] 


INDU'STRIOUS, Ach (indyfriency Fr.) active 
and conſtant in manual labour, buſineſs or ſtudy ; 
oppoſed to ſlothful, Performed with great applica- 
„„ ³⁵³ð⁰ͤ ²˙ iT. ²˙⁰ d. 5 kg, s 
INDU'STRIOUSLY, Adv. with conſtant and 
-intenſe application of mind or exerciſe of body, With 


I great care, diligence and affiduity. ** /nduftrionfly at- 


. Eo 
INDUSTRY, S. (induftria, Lat.) diligence; 
conſtant application of the mind, or exerciſe of the 


bod . 41 4117 t. 2; : 
: To INE'BRIATE, v. A. (indrictes, Lat.) to 

make a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors, Figura- 
. tively, to intoxicate with praiſe, grandeur, or ſucceſs: 

neuterly, to grow drunk, _ | 


\-. INEBRIA'TION, S. drunkenneſs. The ſtate 


from ſeveral particular ones. A conſequence draun 


of being or growing drunk. 3 
1 hop | INEF. 


INE 


+ 1 


INEFFABILITY, S. the quality er deing de⸗ 
2 — the power of langus 
INE FFABLE, Adj. 
to be ſpoken, uttered or expreſicd, Beyond ns 


(Fr . of inefſabilis, Lat.) not | 


power of language. 

INE'FFABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner or in ſo | 
high a degree as not to be ex preſſed by words. | 

| INE'FFECTIVE, Adj. that which can produce 
no effect. 

INEFFE/C TU AL, Adj. not to have power ſuffi- 
cient to produce its proper effect; weak; without 

power, or © erating in vain, 

INEFFT Ci VALLY Adv. to pete With- 
out effect. 

INE'FFICACIOUS, Adj. ( inefficace, Fr. in-fficax, | 
Lat.) unable to produce any effect. Weak; treble; | ' 
acting to no purpoſe. N 

INE'FFICACY, S. want of power to produce 
an — The quality of operating in vain or to 
Ho purpoſe. 

+ INE LEGANCE, IN E/ LEGANCY, 8. abſence 

vr want of beauty or elegance, 

* INE/'LOQUENFT, Adj. not ſpeaking with eaſe, 

. or the flowers of rhetoric : not 'perſua- 
ve. 

INEPT, Adj. (ineptus, Lat.) unfit, or unſulta- 
ble to any end, be any \puipoſe, Uſeleſs. Trifling. 
Foolith. - . 

INE'PTLY, Adv. in a wifling manner. Unſuit- 
ably or fooliſhly. 

INE PTITU DE, S. (from imeprus, Lat.) unfit- 
neſs, or unſuitableneſs to any purpoſe or end. 


22 


INEQUA'LITY,'S. (inegalits, Fr.) the diffe- 


ence between two or more things compared 'toge- 
ther. Diſproportion to any office, ſtate, or purpoſe. 
Chunge of ſtate whereby a thing or perſon becomes 
unlike what they were before. Difference of rank or 


ſtation, whereby one perſon is ſuperior or inferior 2 | icalil 4 
Lat.) not to be untangled, 8 m 4 


another. 
INE RT, Adj. (iners, Lat.) dull; — ; 


1 or put into motion with difficulty. Slug- 


810 b. TL. Adv. fuggifhly; or dully. = 
TINE'>TIMABLE, Adj. (mmeflimable, Fr.) ſo 
valuable as not to be rated; z excecding all price, i 
INE'VITABLE, Adj. (Fr. inevitabilis, Lat.) 
not to be eſcaped or "avoided. 
 INEXCU'SABLENESS,'S. Say of crime 
beyond forgiveneſs or palliation. | 
INEXCU'S ABLE, Adj. (Fr. inexcufabilis, Lat.) 'p 
not to be excuſed, or not palliable by apology, 
INEXHA'LABLE, 'Adj. that which cannot ll 
evaporated, or conſumed in vapours, t 
' INEXHAU'STED, Adj. not poſſible to " 
emptied. 


pr IRE 
„ 


or drawn all out. 
INEXI'STENT, Adj. not = being: 


to be found in nature, 


no 


* B44: 


| ficiently ſeen or made dbſer vation on che warldiz 


INEXHAU'STIBLE, Adj. 1 not to be . 


— branded with guilt, Of a bad ob 


IN ExTS TENCE, S. want of bring, en re 9 
iſtence. ___” 
INE'XORABLE, Adj. (Fr. from isse, 
Lat.) not to be moved by intr oo "Si 
 INEXPE'DIENCE, PEDIENCY, | 4 
want of fitneſs or —— | Unſuitableurly, * 3 
time, place, or circumſtance. . | +; 1 ” 
INEXPE'DIENT, Adj. improper with 1 
to time or place. Unneceſſaty, or not produRivg, 5 
any advantage. 1 
IN EXPERIENCE, S. (Fr. 5 5 want of havi 


ing. fn. PF 
[Wait A 
of experience, or experimental knowledge... . 
INEXPE'RIENCED, Adj. not having bea, 1 
tried, or had experience of. + {ov 
INEXPE'RT, Adj. (inexpertar, Lat.) alk | 
for want of cuſtom oruſe. | - 
INE'XPIABLE, Adj. (Fr. \(inexpiabilin,. % 
not to be aconed. or male amitogdy: for : not to de 1 
cified or reconciled by atonemenm . 
INE'XPIABLY, Adv. to a dere bod, 4 
ment. 1 
INE'XPLICABLE, Adj. (Fr. * ſo Gifficult 1 3 
to be explained; not to be made nore in- 
telligible. Ks 4 
INE'XPLICABLY, Adv. in a manner not ade J 
"ade: plainer, or not to be explained. 1/1/77 nt YG 
INEXPR(ESSIBLE, Adj. wert egg * ; 
vent, or conveyed b words. tang & | : 
INEXPRE'SSIBL.Y V, Advdid,mann 
not to be uttered or conveyed by-words 
INEXPU'GNABLE,. Adj 5 


my OF 


£7 3 
15 


Ve UTI NGUISHMABLES el. 
-queneded, applied to fire: 5070 he. 


to defires. 
INE X TRICABLR, Adj. 78 ? 


be explained or cleared from: 
difficulties in writi 


INEX'TRICABLY, Adj;zin a.manne; 8% 1 

; 08.0090] ti to a degree dt; perplexity enn 1 
tan ed 3 549 % 3 
To INE! YE, v. A. to iooculate, by (erting 
the bud of one tree into the ſtock of another 
mne. INF/ALLIBI — 4 
llitiiite, Fr.) the quality of not bei : 

be decent or miſtaken, os eee e I 


F 
, Fug 


piſts to the pope. of Rome. 11-8 
"TNF A'LLIBLE, Adj. (Fr.) inci eing 7 
miſtaken or deceived. Tenaing eng p 2 
plied to medicine. | 3 1 1 
INF: ALLIBLY(Adv. without danger of dect 
poſhbility of being miſtaken, Certai - #2 


To INFAME, V. A. {1nfams,* Lat. heodel . g 
to cenfure- publicly tor the commiſſion- of a cri 3 
IN'FAMOUS, Adj. 3 a 1 


1 


INF AMOusL v. Ady. in (ach a manner as W 
| be known to be guilty of ſome crime or miſdemeanor 
| by: every body. Shameſully, FaMy, J. 
e JUSNESS, _VNFAMY, - ' (infawits 
Fr.) loſs of character ot reputation by crimes, 
— —— being univerſaly known and een for 
notorious C 
INFANCY, 
life, extended by naturali s 0 ſeven. years, but by 
lawyers to twenty-one. | Figurativel ys the beginning 
or firſt riſe of any thing, before it is arrived to per- 
fection or e 6% nen t Rees were N 


| their infan 8 
| ON aN T. S. (Fr. es Let) by beine, 


a child from its birth to i its ſeventh year, but by law | 


TOAF ES 


yers ſo called till its pe and twentieth. 
© INFA'NTA, 8. (Span. a tile of honour given bs 
princeſs of e royal in Spain, ot tugal. 
INF A'NTE, 8. 
Spain or Portugal.” 
NEA N TI IDE, ed. 
the wenden maftsere 
committed En 
INFA'N ILE, Adj, { ale 
to the ſtate ( an I nt. 95 9 
| IN'FANTRY,S. ( infanterie, Fi 150 the foot blei- 


ers of an 
An Slo, S., a fuſing, 7 10 medicine, bo 


infants, applied id chat 


INFA 
1 4 — 
To in e 1 eee 0 
| make fooliſh: to rive © Fr erſtan 7 60 PA | 
INF 10 DN, S. tha act of 1 ng op iſh 
or deprivi un erſtanding. ; 1 : 
To INFECT, V. A. (infadter, Fr.) wat a ö 
or diſorder by ſome. noxious qualities. | 9 orru 
with bad inſinuations, applied to th To Fl. 


has ſome ane, quality which ie injurious ag He, 
th, + . 

INF E'CTION, 8. (Fr, l Lat. ) che peer, 
unication of > l 1 means of effluvia or Pare: 
ticles, which fly from di empered bodies; and mix- 
ing with the juices. of others, cauſe.the ſame rp 
as the perſons had from whence they exhaled, : 


taint, or noxious qua iy, Sf 4 ES 


INFE;/CTIOUS, Adj, e Aae by ome 


1 quality ot Huss 1 8 

E'CTIOUSLY,; Ads. « ratin b infe dion. 
IN FEC TIOUSN ESS, 1 the PI 2 commu- 
| 2 diſtempers by noxious quayicies, or unwhole- 
ſome efluvia, 

INFE'CTIVE Adj. having the poweb af cauſing: 
diſtempets by ani qualities or vapour. 
8 INFECU'ND, Adj. eee at.) puſruictl, 

arren, 411 
nr ECU'NDITY,. 8. harrenmely x, t of a. 
EE Et bed La bi- 

f in INE a 2 fla t _y 
| tute of all the ie comfort Wi head 2 5 — x 
agrecable, eib. 

ov Win h 


43 


{p19 (x ben of he. kings of | 
7. Infanticidium, Lat. 54 


ME 


F- 


| 


ST Wee 4 4 Pn 


an. 
The In 


produce an argument. 


8. (infancia; Let.) abe full pare of 


vie ding any thin 


: trouble; or 


| boynds,or limits. 


— —— = 
INF 
"ToINFER, v. A. (uſed with adoablico before” 
or ing. in the particles, as inferred, inferring, from 
erte, Fr. infero, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe to bring 
$5 Vomits infer ſome ſmall detriment,” Harv. 
logis,. to draw in another, propoſition as true, by 
virtug of ane already. laid down as true. To offer or 
hy Play'd m= aretor—infire 


"IAG BIR rguments.” SHAK, 

'F ERENCE, 8. ( Try. in logie, A concluſions 

drawn from previous arguments or propoſitions. - 
INFE'RIBLE, Adj. deducible from propoſutions 


_ 


| which went before. 


INFERIO'RITY, S. (iſoririth, Fe.) a. lower 


ate af Jignity, worth, ot excelle _ #; 0 
;INFE'RIOR, Adj. lower in place, f dien, con- 
uhordinate. 


dition of liſe, value, or excellency. 


A wary K 88 * particular propeſitjans.” 


War 
INFERIOR, $.. one in a lower rank or fition 


| than anotler. | 
INFE'RNAL, ( Fr. infernus, Lat. ) belong- 
ing to hell. "fn, Haus, in mydjpine, Js G very 


10 40 powerful cauſtic, prepared from an £yaporated ſal 
tar.) belooging ö 


tion of ſilver, or cryſtals of fiIvers.  >7 
n RTILE. 1177 (F "yy not producing. or 
Unfryitf arrens 1 
INE TEL v. 8. (infortihinh, Fr.) l 
fulneſs ; Lobo Want of power ta produce. 
To INHE ST. V. A. (infilo, Late) to hatraſs, 
Ane. (1i 147 R. 
+INFESTIY YIT.Y.,S, want, of cheerſulned, 1 
INFUDA/TION,. S. int law., the act of putting 
' a gerſen inte eig a ſes or eſtate. 
.IN'FLDEL, S, (inſairiſe, Fr.) one who rejedts or 
will not aſſent to; the truth of revelation, or. the 
reat 8 of, religion... Some reſtrain the word 
e to ſign) 4 one why, has not been baptized, to 
diſtinguiſh him from an beretic,.,who is one that is 
| baptized 4; but this diſtinction is frivolous, as the 
word, is: not applied go o who differs in his opinions 
with other Chriſtians, but to one who jets Chriſe 
| tianity,entigely. » 303 + {bk bot”, 
INFIDELITY, S. (ia fle. Fr.) want of 'foirh 
or..athange. in prouidence, D. ſuelief of Chriſti« 
anity. . ITreschery er violation of | one's: er 
« The infidelities betweenghe: two ſexes,” Spec. 
IN'FINITE, Adj. (inff1itus; Lat.) having no 
Perfect, ſo as to admit of no de- 
fect or addition, applied to the divine attributes, 
Indefinitely or 855 large, wed in common diſ- 


courſe.. 
IN IN TEL V. Adv, without limits or bounds.. 
A dete W 'S the: Wenn. of e 
72 ou 
" NFINELER BSIMAL, 40, «that which is not 
c divided. 


LTE'SSIMAL, 8, that Which is Ie 


[chan B nable quality, called likewiſe fluxion. 
+.1NFT, r Iv E, = — Lat. . gram- 
mar, 


__—— — — —  —— —  ————— —————— _ — _——H—_———— — — 
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, mat, arise to a mood; which- denotes ho preciſe 
time, nor determines the number of perſons « of 'which- 


any thing is affirmed; but expreſſes things: 47 a"Jooſe' | 


indefinite manner. I n Engliſh it is expreſſed by 2 


fixing the particle to before the verb, which we bor 
rowed from the Saxons. 46 To ferſpillen, Sax. to 


7 ZE by, 11 Z 


deſtroy.” Marci. 24. * gon 
INFN ITUDE, 8. any ting Which has“ ne 
bounds or limits. An inconceivable number! 
INFINITY, S. this word is taken in two ſenſes 
intirely different, i i.e. in a poſitive and a negative one 
Poſitive infinity, is a quality of being perfect in itſelf, 


or capable of receiving no addition; and is properly 


applied to the divine attributes or eſſenee. Negativ 
infinity, is the quality of bring boundleſs, unlimited, 
or endleſe. | ' ue 7 io in 
INFIRM, Adj, f bank F r:) deprived of natbrat. 
ſtrength by age or ſickneſs. Irreſolute, applet to 
the mind. [nfirm of . ” SHARK.” 
fit to ſupport, nof | ſolid. „ On infirm _— 
. SOUTH, - - 
INFIRMARY ; 8. ul, Fr.) 2 4 plate 
where lodging and board are ovided for hele and 
\wounded perſons, +: Fa 
*INFFRMITY, S. (af Fr.) weakneſs of fox, 
temper, mind, or body. 


* underſtanding, or body. 

o INFI'X, V. A. inſfrus, Li). to "drive o 

faſten in. g % Head 
To IN EL AME, v. A. T4 inflamm, Lat.) to kindle 

or ſet things- on fre. Fi ratively, to "excite or 


kindle deſice. ' To magnify * perſons fuults. An 


enemy inflames bis crimes,” Apprs. In medicine, 
to heat any- part by the obſtruction ar irritation of 
matter. To provoke or irritate; applied to the paſ*-: 
ſions. Neuterly, in medicine, to 8 "oy Auf, ange y, 
and painful by obſtructed matter. 

INFLA'MER, S. the thing or perth hit it ri 
tates the paſſions, vr cauſes Kg + painful ſchſation/ of” 
heat in any part of the body, 7x. 
* INFLAMMABI'LITY, S. the quality of catob- 
ing fire, The quality of cauling a painful fenſaiion 
of heat, applied to obſtructed matter in animal bo- 
dies. I'he quality of exciting the defires N 
the paſſions, a appliedtd the mind. | 

* INFLAM'MABLE; Adj. 40 od fe Ge re; 
baving the quality of inſſaming! Capable of excites) 
ing the paſſions z or irritating the humouty' in ah an- 
mal bod 925 


INFLAM'MABLENESS, 8. 8. the —_ of eaity-| 


catching fire. Ide quality of being  Gaſiſy' excited 
or provoked, applied to che paſons, LI 
INFLAMMATION, S. (Fr. inflammatio, bee) 
the act of ſetting on Käme. "The flate of being 
flame. In ſurgery, applied to that ſenſation of n Neat 
ariſing from obirued blood and matter which'crouds 
in a greater quantity to any particular part, and gives? 
10 er colour and heat you uſual; The act of 


_ Ba « 


þ ene, 


the mind, 
INFLAMMATORY, Ag. - diving 6 
of cauſing an inflammation; ap to- he” 2915 
the body. Having a ao to n 
.of "_On re F. 4 ur rection WW ſtate. me 

To IN LATE A frat 15 at. ae : 
with wind! Po 61 or pulſe u 525 ani by: "Fig | 
to ſwen o puff up We dy ebe * vi 
: "INF LAT 10N, ene ate of being I elled win | 
wind. 
e INFLECT! v. A. (infill; er Ne wig 


7 : 
| 7 . f . 
exciting 107 f 5 > or Tre Ter Fe. ** 


rem a ſtraight line,” 5 

NIN T6 chafge of vary. -' In pram 

or altet theterminations or word: 9 dechint. 9 4 
' INFLEXIBVLIFY, IN FLE'XIBLE 88878. 
j Cinfundbinte, Fr. Y ſtiFneſs, 4 or he . Koi . 
any attempt to bin it. A hs 


Not mind not to be altered Ne 


or threatnings, uſed both in a pogd 
cording; do the nature of its 10 * 4 
bs; 


| s wind, 10) IL! 
*INFIR'MNESS, S. want of Arengih, applied to | 
— remiffon. 


LE XI BLE, Adj. (Ff H sign, ee 
to be bent, or made crooked, v1 chat ged or” 
| altered; "applied do Necndlis) pow or | 

ſtaude. ot 0 ,o8. prevailed on, 1. applica to” 
"INFLE'XIBLY, Ady. without any ceſſation or 
'Without being prevailed on td ekange or 
Joes, applied to the mind. a 8 | 

To INF LYOT, VA. rinfltus, 2 id 50 
* on as a puniſhment.” * ONE 

"INPLICTER, 8. fe thar Fe 1 * 

INFLIUCTION, 8. the act ef ing puniſhments, 
Tue puniſhment impoſ e. 
* INFLYCTIVE, Agj. (Fr) executed oe jop 5 
on as onifhwent. IS. e een E 
he " IN'FLUENCE, S. VP: igen, pe gte 
of celeſtial bodies, or ſtars, operating 9 human 0 ar 
and airs,” Any power which acts on th e mind, 
{and biaſes dr res it.. bre e 

ſo 28 to 

operate on the wind 


TS INFLUENCE, v. . to 8. upon 
; {o-as to dies c or direct it to Oy, particular end or 


impel, ditect, or modify. 
action. e 


al INTLUENT; As Adji file, v erat . 


fluence or impulſive nA wo” 


IN. LON. S. (udn Lit) e Howidg 
irt any thing. Iüfuſtön, applied owledp: I 


Power; whereby the mind is biaſſed or impelled 04 
particular action, or the b dy i is forced to à particular 
motion b direction. The continued iy of the, 
Divine will,” HATE, The laſt lenſe js folete. *. 
Ao INFO LD, „VIA. to wrap. ; forround 

. with the arms folded ons each other | 

" Fo INFORM, V. A (nformbr TE . 
Ito actuate with a foul or 192 power, F 
finſtruck ; to fupply with new know Rap 
bad ed und at preſent has or in fo) ; thi th 
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& meth Goh 
a 9 oc E. 
40 — Swirr. From hence it ſeems that with, 
though now obſolete, is the moſt proper, eſpecially: 
if we conſider the primary ſenſe of the word; of is 
uſed when we ourſelves ſearch after ſomething un- 
known; and in when we receive the knowledge from 
the ſearch and enquiries of others. In law, to. in- 
form againſt, is to bring a charge or accuſation againſt; 
a perſon; and is generally applied to the diſcoveries 
made by an accomplice. Neuterly, to give intelli- 
gence, or to diſcover a crims. 2 om 
' INFO'RMANT}-S. (Fr.) one who diſcovers or 
gives intelligence of a erime. One who offers or ex- 
hibits an accuſation, EY | 


INF ORMA'TION, s. ; (infarmatio, Lat.) f 


1 
7 


4 


who diſcovers the crimes'or offences of another be- 
, N 4 . 28 Vi 
fore a magiſtrate. + ' Lt; | 


INFO'RMOUS, Adj. (informe, Fr.) ſhapeleſs, | ufs. e 
„ 07 TR I INGE'NIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner that diſ- 


or of no regular form. | Sq $ EL, 
INFO'RTUNATE, Adj. (Fr. inſortunatus, 
Lat. ſee UNFORTUNATE, which is-moſt commonly 
uſed) not ſueceeding in one's deſigns or expectations. 
nnn n 0 940 
To INFRA“CT, V. A. (i 
break, or interrupt. With wild infraed courſe.” 
THoMSON, RE "Tots LAS PBL Ke 8 
INFRA'CTION\,S. (Fr. isfrattio, Lat.) the act 
— breaking, or violating, applied to treaties or ob- 
igations. 5 e FF 


INFRA/NGIBLE, Adj. not to be broken. 


INFRE'QUENCY, S. {infrequentia, Lat.) un- 


commonnels ;- rarity, applied to things which ſeldom 
happen, or are ſeldom heard, ſeen, or done. 
INFRE'QUENT, Adj. rare; ſeldom happening, 
gone, ſeen; orient; nity rh pins FO A 
To INFRINGE, V. A, (infringe, Lat.) to vio- 


late or break, applied to laws or contracts. To de- 


ſtroy, or hinder. “ All that may infringe delight.“ 
e 3 I include in the ſtomach. a 


WaALLER, i ll 5 FOOT Lat $ © 

INFRINGEMENT, S. the act of violating or 
breaking laws or treaties. | CE 
 INFRI'NGER, S. one who acts contrary to any 
law or treaty, Y tt e ORs oi etl; 


raging, 5 


To INF U'SE, V. A. ( infufer, Fr. ) to Wend 
Figuratively, to inſtil ; to inſpire z to pour in, ap- 


nethod.” HooKBR, To inferm himſelf of [;communicated, or inſpired, applied to the mind. 
« To be informed in ſome» 


ractus, Lat.) to 


. 
1 


plied to the mind. In medicine; to ſteep, or ſoak in 


any liquor with a gentle heat. To animate, influ- 


ence, or inſpire, followed by toitb. % Infuſed with 
ns 1 14 another. 


"INFU'SIBLE, Adj. tat which day be iuiüldd, win. nn 


a fortitude from heaven.“ SUA. 


Ip capable of being melted or diſſolved, applied to ſub- 
ſtances. g | Sf IE EOS, ; 
pouring in. Tbe act of in . inſpiring, ap- 
blies to the mind. In phyſie, the 

ingredients in any liquor with a moderate warmth; 


5 ide liq vor made by ſteeping ingredients. 


S a 


* INFU'SIVE, Adj. having a power of animating 
or inſſueneing. The infſuſive force of ſpring on 
man.“ THomsonN, *' + * | ; 


INSA! THERING, S. the act of getting in an 


harveſt. Thou ſhalt keep the feaſt of :ngathering.” 
Er. xxiii. 16. . 2 
To INGE! MINATE, V. A. (ingemino, Lat.) 
ito double the ſame thing over again. To repeat. 

INGEMINA'TION, S. the act of doubling or- 
repeating the ſame thing. | 5 
+ INGE'NDERER, S. he that begets, ſee Ex- 
,GENDER, and its, derivatives. n 
INGE'NIOUS, Adj. (ingenieux, Fr.) having 
wit to invent, or execute in a ſkilful manner. 
longing to the mind or underſtanding. And have 


« ingenious feeling.” SHAK, The laſt ſenſe is not 


covers great invention, ſkill and art. | 
INGE'NIOUSNESS,. S. ſtrength of imagina- 

tion to invent, and dexterity to execute. 2 
INGE'NITE, Adj. (ingenitus, L 


one; implanted, or innate.” 
mind in invention, and ſkill, or art in exesuting. 
ſhould, to prevent confuſion, be written ingenuouſ-" 


neſs. + 


4 


'candour, openneſs, or generoſity of mind, Free 
from diſſimulation. Free- born, or of noble extrac- 


tion. | N ; 


: candid, and undiſſembled manner, 


from diſſimulation. 


To IN GES T. V. A. (inge/us, Lat.) to caſt or 
INGE STION, S. the act of caſting, or in- 


0 cluding in the ſtomach. Daily inge/tion of milk.“ 


EF 
INGLORILOUsS, Adj. 
out han' ur, fzme, or glory. | 7 
INGLO'RIOUSLY, Adv. without reputation, 

. honour, or glory. Meanly. TS 

' . IN'GOT)}, S. (ingot, Fr .) a:maſs or metal, ge- 
nerally applied to gold and ſilver, robin a | 
; .INGRA'FF, V. A. to propagate trees by graft- 
ing. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the ſtock of 


( inglorius, Lat.) with- 


act of ſteeping 


Be- 


at.) born with 
INGENUITY, S. (ingenuitz, Fr.) acuteneſs of. 
Freedom from diflimulation ; from ingenuous, and 


INGE NUous, Adj. (ingen, Lat.) having. 


INGE'NUQUSLY, Adv. in an open; fair, - 
:  INGE'NUQUSNESS, S. candour; freedom 


To fix deep or ſettle, applied to the 
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INGRA'FFMENT, 8. * act of 2 the 
125 of one tree into the ſtock of another. The eis 
ngraftecd. 
INGRA “TE, IN GRA TE FUL, Adv. (a ingrat, 
; Fr.) not ackowledging favours received, or returning 
_ thanks for them. Unpleaſing or — ape. 
plied to any thing which affects the ſenſes. 
To INGRA'TIATE, V. A. (ia and g Lat.) 
to creep into a perſon's _— owed by with. 
'INGRA'TITUDE, S. (Fr.) the vice of being | 
inſenſible to favours receive „ ſo as neither to se- 
knowledge them, or thank the donor for them ; and 
ſometimes 1 to the retribution or returning | 
evil for 
INGREDIENT, S. (Fr. ingradians, Lat.) chat 
whieh is added to, or makes up the compoſition of a 
thin erally 8er lied to ſimples in medicine. 
INGRESS 8. (iure, Lat.) enmanCe,: "the"! 


ac or liberty 92 ing into a place. 
INGRE'SSION, 8 S. (Fr. ingreſſie Lat. ) the aQ of 
e ateri 


INGUINAL, Adj. (Fr. of- inguen, - Lot.) be- 

king to or ſituated in the groin. 

e FolNGU'LF, V. A. to ſwallow up in 3 Sw 
cavity. To caſt into a gulf or abyſs. ** We 3 | 
«© ourſelves into aſſured anger, 1 Havw. - 

To INGU/LPH, V. A. to caft into an 
Falls into utter darkneſe—inguidb'd.”* Mr. 

INHA'BILE, Adj. (Fr. inbabilis, Lat.) unſkil- | 
ful; unreidy ; unftt; unqualiſied. 

'To INHA'BIT, V. A. to dwell in. To poſſeſs 
as an inhabitant. Neuterly, t6 dwell or live; '- 

- INHA'BITABLE, Adj. capable of affording 'or * 
fit for habitation. © Syſtems of inhaditable planers.”.| 
Locks. Not habitable; from inbabitable, Fr. 
Abe frozen ridges of the alps — or other o 
zndabitable.” SHAK, Not uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 

"INHA'BITANT, S. one who dwells. or reſides: 
for a time in a place. 


INHABITA'TION, S. bat ey twain; Fakes 
The act of wetting i in a place. The ſtate W 
inhabited. 


8 S. one who dwells  eokſtantlyin 
a place 
To INHA'LE, V. A. to draw. in with the als or 
one's breath. 
IN HARMO'NIOUS, Adj. not hannonious, 
muſica}, or of an a reeable found, © 
To INHE” RE, V. A. (inhereo, Lat.) to exiſt in 
fomething elſe. 
INHE'RENT, Adj. (Fr. inberens, Lat.) exiſt- | 
ing inſeparably in ſomething. Innate, or inborn. . 
To INHERIT), V. A. ſenberiter, Fr. ) to poſ- 
ſeſs by right of ſucceſſion from another, eee 
in poſſeffion to poſſeſs or enjoy. | 
NE RI TANCT, 8. any thing which a per- 
ſon poſſeſſes or ſucceeds to as the nex t of blood, or 
heir. Poſſeſſion or enjoyment. © The inberitance 
* of their loves.“ SHAKE. The poſſeſſion of _ 
4 


— 


— 


-— 


TE 


I | bibition. In commerce an--eeibargg. 


Wm ns i, 


rlnged © » parents or ctr rela ere 


INHE'RITOR, 8. an beir, or one lesen. 
o what another enjoyed, mes Arn 5 
"INHE'RITRESS, S. a woman Za | 

* the of a relation after his dean. 

-INHE'RITRIEX,; 8. (this is more uſed than. 05 

beritreſs, though, .according_.to: Jobafon, it is not 

ed with che aal of our language) an 
5 

- INHE'SION, 8. b. 1.40 the exiſting i in 

fomerhing, 

To INHVBIT,. V. A. (iabibirurs. Lat. Vi re- 

Gavin hinder, - repraſs, or "o to power, 

1 forbid, applied to laws. © 
INHIBUTION, 8. (Fr. 2252475, rn 

u law, 2 
writ from ſuperidr to an inferior court, forbidding 

a judge to in the cauſe depending before him. 
I HO'SPITABLE, Adj. ge uns: 

went en kindneſs 20 pa AS} 
INHOY/SPI FABLEN 

| kindneſs, or civilis 00 ſrangees - 903 vai 
IN TELLS LY, Lap th in'a manner not kind 


of 


. 
Aa 


A 4 e N 25 . 2 
INH SPITW/LITY, 8. 1 daemon. 
NES. Ns Ne its Ar FR: "= 
INHU'MAN,,: — 3 wanting the 
kind, 1 — ſocial: aſſectidns Which adorn 
and ſupport. our ſpecies, Ae cruel; withoyt 
- compathion. . 43). Dn HS 20 
| * INHU'MANITY, 8. ws, Fr. 


the kind, benevolent, ccmpalſionate, and 
\feftions, that ſupport. ne dee. or. 
Barbari | 
"TNHU'MANLY, Are k ina e ſecvalifung 
with kindneſs, compaſſion, charitys- dr the-othiet ke 
XiabulfeRidnatian x adorn and ſupport our ſpecies. 
Ta INHU/MA'TE, or Lcd, V. A. — 
bumer, Fr.) to inter, bury, or put undſer the g ro und. 
*0-INJE/CT, V. A. (iniactus, Lat. to throw or 
dart in. To caſt or throw on. e Mound di o 
e mound. Pops. In medicine, to force any fluid, 
;0v-othes ſubſtaner, into the veſſels of the bod). 
INJECTION, 8. Fr. iiechio, Lat.) ibe ad of 
caſting or throwing in. In medicine, any liquots/ 
made to be throw into. the body by a ſyringe or 
other inſtrument. In ſurgery, the act of filling ibe 
veſſels of à body with wan, or other ſubſtanee, to 
thew their ſhapes and ramifications. _ 
. INIMLTABUELLFY; 8. the quality uf not being 


| to de imitated.” 


INUMEFABEE, Adj. (Fs. inimitobilis, 170 7 
bove or 3 weg e » Impoſſible:to' eee 
or ts have formed like itt. 

INFMLTABLY, Adu. in a: manner not to be. 


imitated. Wien ee or ee 


N iat wat „111 5 ON 
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| INK ES. EFNIN —_ = 
© command or enforce by ſuperior authority, | greaſe, - vitriol and gum. arabic. Priniting ict is 
a to laws. ”y 358 15 1 | made of. nut oil, or linſeed oil, turpentine, and lamp 
2 INI'/QUITOUS, Adj. inconfiſtent with juſtice I black. It is remarkable that notwithſtanding. many 
or honeſty. Wicked. — 3 1 perſons have attempted to make printer's ink, none 
INVQUITY, S. (iniquitd,, Fr. iniquitas, Lat.) | has yet been able to equal that made by Mrs. Black- 
oppoſition to, or breach of the Jaws of juſtice and | well. She is certainly in poſſeffion of a feeret which 
honeſty. Sia, applied to the divine laws. | gives her ink a great ſuperiority to any that. has. yet 
INITIAL, Adj. (Fr. initiahs, Lat. from initlum, | been made. Chineſe ink is made of the ſmoke of fat 
pork, burnt at a lawp. | 


ine] placed at the beginning, applied to let- | 


n 


a begin ; | 
Beginning or incipient z not complete, or 

— F4 1 — ; Born, or lern) any veſſel which contains ink, Pro- 

P perly applied to a caſe made of horn, whetein ink, 


To INVTIATE, V. A. (initiatus, Lat.) to en- | 

ter, To inſtruct in the firſt principles of an art, | pens and wafers are contained, | 

To place ii a new ſtate, To put into a new ſoci- I'NKLE, S. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. | 
Neuterly, to perform the firſt rite, or part.. INK/ LING, 8. (derived by Skinner from enche- 

« The king himſelf initiates to the power. Por. loighe, Belg.) a hint; whiſper ; intimation. 

The laſt ſenſe ſhould not be imitated. INK, Adj. blotted or covered with ijk, Black 
INUTIATE, Adj. (initiatus, Lat.) ſtrange ; as ink. | ; 5 a 5 i - 

new or not praftiſed, The initiate fear,” SHARK. I'NLAND, Adj. lying up a country at a diſtances 
INITIATTION, S. (imiiatio, Lat.) the act of | fromthe ſea. = 5 6 

entering a perſon into any art or ſtate. [ INLAND, 8. the midland or inward parts of 4 

. INJU'DICABLE, ' Adj. not cognizable by a | country. ; | 


judge. © +i= 7 £ | | INLAND ER, .$, a perſon who lives in 2 eoun+ 
INJUDICIAL, Adj. not according to che forms | try at a diſtance from the ſen. : £793 21-% 
or practice of the law, - I To INLAPIDATE, V. A. to turn to ſtone, 
INJUD|/CIOQUS, Adj. without judgment. | Neuterly, to grow or become ſton g. 
IN |UDI'CIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner that To INLA'Y\,: V. A. to diverſify with ſubſtatices 
diſcovers weakneſs or want of judgment. | or woods of different colouta, which':ars let in and 
INJU'NC'FION,. 8. (iu, injun@io, Lat.) | glued within the grounũ of a thing. Tu. adotn With 
the command or order of a-ſupevior: - In law, an in- various colours, repreſenting inlaid work, Vari- 
terlocutory deores of the court:off Chancery to give | dus gems n .- the unadorn d boſom of che deep. 
poſſoſſion to the plaintiff for' want of appearance: in | Par. L. 413.61 
the defendants; ſometimes to the king's ordinary INE, S. a paſſage. A place whereby-i thing. 
court, or ens, . W rn 2 my MI. V. ch (hom 15 . » 2 3 
To IN/JURE,' V. A. fiwfhrvery Fr. injuria; | „ Adj. | "—_ in the mind y 
Lat.) to — a perſon anjufh to wrong, or de- within be eld 1 ſebrlit. 'The iny touch; os - 
prive a perfors of his right. To #hnoy, or difturb | © love.” SHAK, ans "ba wa 
with any inconvenience, © Left that! ſhould injure | VF'NLY, Adv. (diftidguiſhed. ſrom ' the #djedtive 
o I becauſe that is always joined with a ſubſtantive, and 
INJU'RIOUS, Adj; (injurieus, Fr.) unjaſt, or | this with 'a'verd): internal; Within. In the buſben 
depriving a perſon of 1 of wrong. þ or heart. ... 
Figuratively, cauſing miſchief. Reproachful, in- > PNMATTE,y 81 in law, x lodger.or' perſum admit - 
chuding the idea of: tot being! deſerved, - Containing ] ted to dwell for money in a (perſon's houſe, paiſing 
ſcandal. ** Jajurious appellations.” SwWIr r. in ant dur by the ſame door. NVE 
INJU'RIQUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to IN MOST. Adj. ( ſuperlitive of in, the compe« 
appear unjuſt. Wrongfully, | | rative is inner) fartheſt within, or at the greateſt diſ- 
IN JU'RIOUSNESS, b. the quality of being || tance'from the ſurface; or inlet. 
miſchievous, or committing an injury, ' © [NN, S. (inne, Sax, a chamber): a houſe where 
IN'JURY, S. (injurie, Lat,) a violation of the travellers may meet with entertainment and lodging 
rights of another, Figuratively, detriment oymiſchief for thætnſel ves, and ſtabling, c, ſor their horſes, 
ariſing from want of judgment; damage; ſrandalous: A plate where ſtudents were boarded and taught; 
ex ns, or ſuch ſpeeches as may prove prejudi- | hence the colleges for ſtudents in the common la 
cial to a perſon, ** Spake all the injuries he could.” are called inn of court, 
NT _ Rn OT ae a9 8 os or put under cover, 
NJU'STICE, 8. (Fr. imiaffitia, Lat. applied to huſbandry, To put up or lodge at an 
dene apainſt the laws, 2 her riot rt Jiinhz5 ee £ SINE RO 
INE. s. fencre, Fr. int; Beg“) & Maos with INN'ATE, IN NA! TED, 898 Lat.) 
| which we write on paper or parchment. The coms/ inden; botis with inplanted; not 'ſuper-added. 
mon black writing ink is compoſee of - galls,. verde= |; Applied both W * things, — 
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INNA'TENESS,' S. the quality of being born 
in a perſon, and making a part of his nature. 
INNA!VIGA BLE. Adj. (innavigabilis, Lat.) 
not to be ſailed upon; not to be paſſed in a ſhip, 
INNER, Adj. (the comparative degree of in, 
the ſuperlative i is inmaſt or innermoſt) applied to the 
mind, internal, oppoſed to outward. 


pared. 


'IN'NERMOST, Adj. E fperIative of in,) at abe 


greateſt diſtance from the ſurface or beginning. 

_ rand S. a perſon who keeps an 
in 

IN'NING; S. the ſtate of a perſon at a game, 
who goes in or plays firſt, In law, uſed in the plu- 
ral, for lands recovered from the ſea. 

I'NNKEEPER, S. one who keeps a public houſe, 
where travellers may meet with provilien and n 


in 

NNOCENCE, I'NNOCENCY, 8. — 
tia, Lat.) a ſtate of mind which has not been tainted 
by the commiſſion of any crime. Purity from any 
injurious action. Harmleſſneſs, or freedom from 
any noxious or injurious. quality, applied both to 


perſons and ys Wy —_ with weak- 


neſs of mind 
INNOCENT, Adj. (Fr. innocent, Lat.) barm- 
leſs ; ;/ifree from miſchief, or any particular guilt, 7 + 
/ I/'NNOCENT, Sg. one who is free from guilt: or 
harm, Figuratively, rideot, or one who is fools 
iſh, „ unocentt are excluded by baten. def e 
Hook xx. 0 
IN NOGCEN TV, Ad- #ithourinfending) — 
harm or miſchief. Without guilt. With ſimpli- 
city aviſing from\weakneſs df underſtanding. With- 
out doing any harm. Halls at bis free fell ino 
cently dead.“ CowLEY. Sy -3[ 22 
nn Adj. lieu Lat ) tharnileſ 
in its. effects. 5 
INNO CUOUSLY, Adv. vichoot any 4 eniſchie- 
vous effects. 


INNO/CUOQUSNESS, S. barmleffn. e 


quality of producing no bam. 
To INNOVATE, V. A. — Lat.) to 
bring in ſomething not known before. To altet by 
introducing ſometh ing new. 
INNOVATION, S. change arifiog from. the 
introduction of ſornething os: or. not —_ 


tiſed before. 1 Jan 215154 
INNOVA'TOR,'S. (imevateur, e — 

introduces new onde or opinions. One that makes 

alterations by introducing novelties. { 
INNO'/XLIOUS, Adj. (innaxtus, eek Gon farm, | 


bir w effects, applied to things. Free from 
ilt, applied to gerſong. _ | „. 1 Hit ds loilags 
INNO XIOU SLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner 115 to 


intend or don harm. TA HA 
INNO xIOUSN ESS, 8. dhe Ae of zope 
rating without producing any miſchievous. effects. a. 


Applied to 
ſituation, more from the ſurface, than the thing com- 


| INNUE/NDO, S. (Lat. of innuo, Lat.) an ins 
direct hint, or charge of a crime, 

INNU'MERABLE, Adj. ſo numerous as not to 
be counted or reckoned, 

INNU'MERABLY, Adv. iche Es hc 7 

INNU/'MEROUS, Adj. ben Lat.) too 
many to be counted. 

018 INO'CULATE, V. A. . Lat. from ; in 
and oculus, Lat. an eye) in botany, to propagate any 
plant by inſerting its bud in another ſtock. To yield 
a bud to another ſtock. In phyſic, to communicate 
the ſmall pox by infuſing the matter of the pock 
taken from one perſon into the veins of another. 

INOCULA'TION, S. the a& of, including 
| inſerting the bud of one tree in an; inciſion made. in 
the bark of another, by which means it is made to 
bear the ſame fruit, as the tree from which the bud is 
taken, In medicine, the practice of communicating 
the ſmall pox by means of infuſing the matter of a 
ripened puſtule into the veing of x (perſon, de 1 
not had that diſtempe r. . 

; INOCULA'TOR, S. one who Mroppgates u, 
or communicates the ſmall pox by inoculation, - -. 

 INO/DORA'TE, Adj. having noſſoent . 

INO'DOROUS, Adj. wanting ſcent 4 Wende 
any ſenſation in the organs of ſmelling.” 
| INOFFE'NSIVE, Adj. giving no provocati-n 
or offence. Giving nod pain or terror. Without 
any impediment, or'abſtruction., A paflage broad 
ſmooth, eaſy, i que, down te hell.“ Fer. Lot 
The laſt ſenſe i is 3 Latiniſm not in uſe. 

INOFF E NSIVEL V, Adv. in in-ſuch ; a manner 28 
N 10 gow no: ffegce or provocation. WT 

NOFFE'/NSLY ENESS, S. the quality of giving 
| = — being free from, whe onthe gh of 
arm. 1111 10 ; "Nt. 21. * 
NO FFLCIO US Ach. net: friving to de any 
thing to ſerve or —— —— 1 1 1 

INO'RDINANCY,S. (from inordinate, Johnſon 
ſays, it is ſafeſt to ole inor dination) want of regu- 
lafitys: _— or deing, anger _ rk oe and 


1500 RDIN ATE, ag, nad — proper rules 
reſtraint or NAT 05046 t ware 

INO'RDINATELY, Ads, in a mavner ſubje 
to no order, reſtraint, of: EW Ircegulansys 
not rightly, 

INO'RDINATENESS, S. ns of being je 
to'rulesy r _—_— rainy 
+,LNQRDINA'T ON, ae ring reduced 
to atder, or reſtrained. by r 68. 10 0% 
:INQ'SCULATE, V. N. 10 join by being inſerted 
in, sach other, . 1 2 1 24634 #7 S e 


; INOSCULA'TION, S. the act IC joining by 
havinguts exttemitive e rent 15 1435 
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IN QUEST, : S.; engus/a, F Fr inguiſisie, 

15 xdjgial caquiny or examigation. , Search; oH 

Inlawe tf trighof genes jurors or a J 3 
kö, . (Fr, e. 


a. 


nd 8 2 


v - 
G — t—_—_—_—_—_—_. 
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af diſturbance or anxiety, applied to the mind. 
Want of tranquility; an action whereby the tran- 
of the mind is attacked or diſturbed. 


9 NQUURABLE, Adj. that which may be in- 


ired or examined into, | 
WT INQUi/RE, V. N. (enquirer, Fr.) to aſk 
veſtions for information, ſometiu.es uſed with for. 
To make ſearch, or to exert curioſity, uſed with 
about, or after. To mak judicial: enquiry or exa- 
mination, Actively, to aſk about; ſomething un- 
known. © He inquired his wap 
 INQUI'RER, S. one who examines, or ſearches 
after ſomething unknown. One who aſks queſtions 
by way of examination, or in order to be in- 
formed. Nn ni een eee nnn al 5 

INQUIRY, S. the act of ſearching by queſtions 
aftet ſomthing unknown, Examination. 

INQUISUTILON,-S. (F,. inguiſitio, Lat) judi- 


cial inquiry. Figuratively, diſcuſſion, or ſearch after 


ſometning unknown, applied, ta tha migd. Jn as | 


2 maenner of procecding in criminal cauſes by way of 
queltion, or examination. A ſpiritual court in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, appointed for the trial and 
puniihment of heretics. 

court, called the Holy Qfice,. was Jaid. by. pope Inno- 
cent III. on account ot tne doctrine. of he 
and Vaudois; its power was very much extended by 


the emperor F rederick II. and pope Innocent IV. 


formed this court into a perpetual (tribunaly as it now 
is. This diabolicah:tribunal; takes cognigance of, 
hereſy, judaiſm, mahometangiſm, polygamy, &c. 
The priſonecs are kept. for a long. time, till they them- 
ſelves turn their own accuſers, and declare the cauſe 
of their impriſonment ;,; for : they are neither told 
their crime, nor confronted with witgeſſes. As ſoon 
as.they-are imprĩiſoned, their friends go into mourn- 
ing, and ſpeak of them as dead, not daring to ſolicit. 
their pardon, leſt they ſhould be brought in as ac- 
complices. When „there is no . ſhadow of proof 
againſt the pretended criminal, he is diſcharged, after 


ſuffering the moſt cruel tor tures, a. tedious and dread- 
* greateſt part of 


ful impriſonment, and the Joſs of 
his effects. The ſentence: againſt the priſoners is 
pronounced publickly, and with, extraordinary, , ſo- 
lemnity. In Portugal they ere a theatre capable 
of holding three thouſand... perſons, in which they 
place a rich altar, and raiſe ſeats on each fide in the 
form, of an ampitheatre, There the priſoners ate 
placed, and, over-againſt them is; a high chair, , whi- 
ther they are called, one by one, to hear their doom, 
from one of . the,inquifitors., Theſe unhappy people 


| know what they ſuffer, by the eloaths they wear that 


day. T hoſe . who appear iber own cloaths, are 


% 


charged, wigh St, Andrew's croſs; have their lives, but 
forleit all' their effects x thoſe. who. have the he. ng 
flames, made of req ſerge, ewed upon their. 


blance af 


lento benito, without any croſs, are pardoned, but | 


threatened to be burnt if ever they relapſe : but thoſe 
who, beſides theſe flames, have on their ſanto benito, 
their own picture, ſurrounded with figures of devils, 
are condemned to expire in the flames. The inqui- 
ſitors, who are eccleſiaſtics, do not pronounce the 
ſentence of death; but form and read an act, in which 
they ſay, that the criminal being convicted of ſuch 
a crime, by his own confeſſion, is with much relue- | 
tance delivered to the ſecular power, to be puniſhed | 
according to his demerits: and this writing they. | 
give to the ſeven judges, who attend at the right ſide 
of the altar, who immediately paſs ſentence. 
INQUUSITIVE, Adj. (inguiſitus, Lat.) enquir- 
ing in order to find out ſomething; unknown. Buſy. 
in ſearching or prying into things. Continually en- 
deavouring to make diſcoveries. 5 
INQUISITIVELY, Adv. in a manner which 
diſcovers a great deſire and intenſe application to 
make diſcoveries. IS 
INQUI'SITIVENESS, S. the quality of prying. 
into things unknown,'or;the ſecrets of others. 


= 


1T,he foundation of this | 


diſcharged, upon payment of, a fine: thoſe who have 
a ſanto benito, or ſtraight yellow coat. without ſleeves, , 


 ., INQUUSITOR, S. (Lat. inguifiteur, Fr.) one 
who examines jugicjally, or ſearches into the truth of 
a fact or opinion. In law, applied to the ſherifts, 
coroners, or the like perſuns, who have power, by 
virtue of their office, to make inquiry in certain caſes. 


An officer ll V to the popiſh inquiſition. 


o IN RAIL, V. A. to incloſe with rails. 
IN ROAD, S. A ſudden and ſhort invaſion or at- 
tack upon a country. F 

INSA'NABLE, Adj. (inſanabilis, Lat.) incurable; 

not to be remoyed by medicine.. 

5 Lat.) mad; making. 

mad. The inſane root.” SHAK, aa 
| , INSA'TIABLE, Adj. (Fr. gibi, Lat.) ib 

greedy or covetous as not ta be ſatisfied, 


INSA! TIABLEN Ess, S. the quality of not 
being ſatished ee 4... 
INSA“ TIATE, Adj. (inſatiatus, Lat.) ſo greedy 
as not to be ſatisfied. Sor | 


; , INSA'TURABLE, Adj. (inſaturabilis, Lat.) net 


INSA. NE, Adj. (inſanut, 


to be filled or glutted. eee 
o INSCRIBE, V. A. (inſcribo, Lat. inſcrine, 
Fr. ) to write on any thing, generally applied to ſome- 
thing engraved on a monument, or written on the. 
toutſide of ſomething. To, mark any thing with, 
letters. To dedicate to a perſon without a formal ad- 
dreſs, uſed with to. To draw a figure within another, 
[applied to mathematies. 1 2 T : 
IN SCRIPT ION, S. any ſentence written on the 
outlide of ſomething, or engraved on a monument 
or ſtone, A title. The act of aſcubing or dedica- 
ting a book to a perſon without a formal addreſs. In 
law, an obligation made in writing, wherein an 
accuſer becomes liable to the lame, puniſhment, 
.if he does not prove his charge, as; the defendant 
[would undergo, providing he does prove it. | 
f SCRU'TABLE, Adj. (Fr. inſcrutabilis, Lat.) 
not to be diſcoyered or traced by inquiry or ſtudy, 


To 


other things. 


| cbnveying do ideas, applied to wotds. 


- " . 


* 


11 
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T6 INSCU' ' P, V. A. (pteter e particip. 
paſſive inſculpi, inſeulpo, Lat.) to engrave or cut. 

To INSE'AM, V. A. to leave a mark in the ſkin 
after a wound is cured. | 

INSE/CT, S. (inſecta, Lat.) a Werte of animals, 
fo called becauſe their bodies ſeem as it were cut in 
two, and joined together only by a ſmall ligature or 
mem mbrane. 

INSE'CTILE, Adj. reſembling or having the na- 
ture of inſec 8. 

INSECU RE, Adj. not ſafe or not protected from 
danger or lols, 

INSECU'RITY, S. the ſtate of being expoſed: to 
danger or loſs, Want of grounds for confidence, 

INSE'NSATE, Adj. (in/en/ato, Ital. inſenſ, Fr.) 
without thought, or ſenſidility of preſent, or ap- 
proaching danger, 

INSENSIBULITY, S. {inſenfibitite, Fr.) want 


of a power to perceive z dulneis of perception, applied 


either to the mind or body. 

IN SE“ NSIBLE, Ad "(Fr.) not to be diſcovered 
by the ſenſes or mind. 555 ed or moved by an 
obj ect Aer to hs body or mind. 

INS E NSIBLENESS, S. — of ſenſation, or 
eee 

ans of ſenſe. 

"INSE/NSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not to be per- 
ceived. Without dein perceived. 

- INSEPARABULI Ya INSE'PARABLE- 


Sa to language 3 without 


inpoẽ 15 a, 
applied to perſons or things 


INSINCE'RE, Adj. (ia Lat.) noe what þ 
perſon appears; not hearty. Not ſound;; co ropted, 
To render ficep's (oft bleſkngs infincere.”” Pops, 

' INSINCERITY, S. want of truth or fivelity, 
The vice of making great proteins of | "ny 
without obſerving them. 

_ INSUNUANT, Adj. (Fu) having hs power ts 
in, or creep into, the favour of others, 
To INSI'NUATE, V. A. (infixuer, Fr. van 

— to make a paſſage for, or introduce any thing 
gently, Figuratively, to gain upen the affections of 
another imperceptibly, and by gentie means 3 uſed 
with the reciprocal pronouns himſelf, & c. and fob. 
| lowed by into, ** He infinuated bimſel AF, into the very 
good grace of the duke. CLarEnD, To hint of 

communicate indirectly, ** Do but © | 


of the impreſſion of an object on the | ſenfidly. 


what's true.“ SwirT. To inſtil, or infuſe gently 
and impe:ceptibly, applied to opinions or notions, 
To i/inzate wrong ideas,” Loexs. Neuterly, 
to wheedle; or gain the aſſections by gentle and 
pleaſing methods. Baſe infiruating flateery,” 

Shak. To ſteal imperceptibly;y its be conveyed in. 
Uſed Milton, to eafold, wreath, or 

: wind, ** Cloſe the-ſerpene — Par. 
- + An uncommon fen(s, an to the 


NN SIRUATION; 8. (Fr. 8 14 5 


NESS, S. the quality of not being, ſeparated or *. of pleaſing or tet ee eee. A 


divided, 


INSE'PARARLE, Ad 
not to be divided; unit 


CONSE pak AlL v, Adv. in a manner not to be | perſon 


divided arted, or ſeparated. 


Te Mes E RT. V. A. (inſertum, Lat.) 


in ho amongſt other things. 


INSE'RTION, 8. eb act of placing in or amongſt 
The N —-—_— among others. 

To INSHRINE, v A. to incloſe in a ſutine or 
valuable caſe 

INSIDE, 8. the inner part, oppoſed to the ſurfice, 
or outwatd part, 

INSFDIOUS, Adj. (infidioſus, Lat.) treacherous; 
with an intention to enſnare. 

INSFDUOUSLY, Adv. in a fly or treacherous 
manner. With an intention to enſnare. 

INSIGHT, S. knowledge of the inward parts of 
any — Therough {ſkill in, or acquaintance with 
an in 
res NTTICANC E, INSIGNFFICANCY, 
8. (infignieence, Fr. Fr.) want of meaning, applied to 
words. Want rtance, applied to things. 
INSI GNF ICA T, Adj, wanting meaning, 
anting 
weight, importance, or a power of producing an. ef- 
ed. er applied to perſons and thin n 


sed I'F ICANTLY, Ate. without * 


Fr. in ſeparabilis, Lat.) 
tives not to be parted or | on the affecttons. 


ters.“ RAT. 


hint or oblique cenſure. 
INS NUATIVE, Adj. er the power ta fea 


e prejudcs, 8. one She G # bi 


reid glb 7 (infipide, Fr.) having v 
not able to the organ of taſting. 
ſpirir, or the —— neceſſury to — a and 
divert the mind, applſed to — 

Isle“ DIT v. INSI'PIDNESS, 8. ( 
Fr.) wanting the power of affecting Want 
| of life and ſpitit, applied to writing. A 
| -INSFPIDLY, FORE in a dull manner. In fue 
ia manner as not to affect or cauſe any fenſarion in 
the organ of taſte. 

To INSUST), V. N:(infife, Lat. to reſtor ſand 
upon. The angles of the one in upon the cen» 
To remain reſolute or periift in a re- 
queſt or demand. To UtvelF upon in a - diſcourſe. 
Ufed with ox or Pen. 

INSI'STENT', Adj. (inf Lat. y telef. 


ey N, S. (infitts, Lat Jthe ge inſerting” 
\ , 8 1 
( * Grafting 


INSI"1 
or ingrafting'one branch i into another 
or jr; 


RAY: 
o INSNA*RE; vA toextedt isa unh be 
Ty inveigle, or bring into any danger or inc onen 
ence by allurements. To — . 1d 


perplexities. | IN. 


8 _ * 
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IN'SNARER, S8. one who catches any thing in a 
ſnare, One that inveigles or brings a perſon. into 
perplexity by allurements, 3 

IN SO CI ABLE, Adj. (Fr. inſeciabil;s, Eat.) averſe 
to converſation. Not fit for a companion. Not fit 
to be united or joined together. Lime and wood 
are inſectable.” WorTTON. - i 


To IN'SOLATE, V. A. {infolo, Lat.) to dry in 


the 


IN'SOLENCE, \IN'SOLENCY, 8. 10 i nſolence, B 


Fr.) pride exerted in treating others in a diſdainful ] 


* 
x 


and contemptuous manner. 


To IN'SOLENCE, V. A. to inſult or treat with, ; 


contemptuous pride. The biſhops—1»ſolenced and 
aſſaulted.” K. CHaRLEs. Not in uſe. | 

IN'SOLENT, Adj. (Fr. inſelens, Lat.) behaving 
with an uncommon: degree of pride, diſdain and con- 


tempt, ; 8-4 
| IN'SOLENTLY, Adv. in a proud haughty man- 
ner, attended with contempt, diſdain, or a total dif- 
regard of a perſon's ſuperior rank. He :nſolently 
talked to me of love.“ DRP. ; 

INSO'LVABLE, Adj. (Fr.) not to be cleared up 
or explained, applied to difficulties in writing, That 

which cannot be paid, applied to debts. * 

INSO'LUBLE, Adj. (Fr. inſelubilis, Lat.) not 
to be cleared up, explained, or rendered intelligible, 


applied to difficulties in writing. Not to be diſſolved 
by any fluid, not to be ſeparated, applied to ſub- 


ſtances. e | Gan 
INSO'LVENT, Adj. (in negative, and ſelvens, 
from ſolve, Lat. to pay) not able to pay. Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively for a man that cannot pay his debts. 5-1 
INSO'LVENCY,S. the quality of not being ab] 
to pay, applied to debts, | 4 = 
To INSPE'CT, V. A. (inſpectum, Lat.) to look 
into by way of examination, or ſuperintendance, - 
INSPE'CTION, S. (Fr. inſpectio, Lat.) the at 
of examining with rigour ; a narrow cloſe and eri · 
tical- ſurvey. 
joined with ſuperintendance. 


INSPEC TOR, S. (Lat.) one who examines or | 


looks into things in order. to diſcover either faults 
or beauties ; generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, A 
perſon who ſuperintends any performance or under- 
taking. | 
a INSPE'RSION, S. - (inſperſio, Lat.) ſprink- 
To IN SPHERE, V. A. to place in an orb 
- ſphere. Bright rial ſpirits live inſpber' d. 
ILT. i os 2+ 
_ INSPFRABLE, Adj. that which may be drawn 
in with the breath, That which may be infuſed by 
the Deity, applied to ideas. | - | 
INSPIRATION, S. in medicine, the act of 
drawing in the breath: the act of breathing into any 
thing. The infuſion of ideas into the mind by ſome 
ſuperior power. . 25 8 
To INSPIRE, V. N. (inſpire, Lat.) in medi- 
37 = | 


breath. 


Conſideration, care, or attention, 


eine, to draw in the breath. Actively, to breath into» 


In divinity, to infuſe ideas into the mind, “ Some 


quakers and methodiſts think themſelves inſpired.” 


'To impreſs on the fancy. To draw in with the 

« To inſpire and expire the air with diffi- 

culty,” Harvey, 2D | 
INSPURER, S. he that communicates ideas to the 

mind. He that animates or encourages. 

To INSPURE, V. A. to animate, or ſupply with 

. or courage. 

* " INSPI'SSATE, V. A. to make any fluid 

thick. : ONT I 
INSPISSA'TION, S. the act of making an 

liquid thick. | 
INSTABILITY, S. (in/tabilite, Fr.) incon- 


@ ® 
# 


Rancy ; fickleneſs, or continual change of opinion or 


conduct. Mutability, or a ſtate ſubject to continual 
alterations and decays, applied to things. The 
inſtability of human affairs.“ 

INSTA'BLE, Adj. (in/tabilis, Lat.) unconſtant 
changing. See UNSTABLE. . 

To INSTALL, V. A. (in/laller, Fr.) to advance 


to any rank or office, by placing a perſon in a ſeat ap- 
propriated to that rank or condition, 
INSTALLATION, S. (Fr.) the act of giving 


a perſon viſible poſſeſſion of any office or dignity, by 


placing him in the ſeat which belongs to it. 


INSTA'LMENT, S. the act of inſtalling, or of 
conferring a dignity on a perſon by placing him in 
- particular ſeat, The ſeat in which a perſon is in- 

alled. | 

INSTANCE, I'NSTANCY, S. (:7fance, Fr.) 


| an-earneſt or ardent and importunate requeſt or ſoli- 


citation. A motive or preſſing argument, In law, 
tne proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. An exan ple 
uſed to illuſtrate and enforce any doctrine. The ſtate 
of a thing. In the firſt in/lance.” HaLe. Occa- 
ſion opportunity; act. Difficult igſlances of 
duty.” RoGERs. | | 
To INSTANCE, V. N. to produce as an ex- 
ample to confirm or illuſtrate an argument. 
UNSTANT), Adj. (Fr. in/tans, Lat.) earncſt ; 
preſſing. Immediate ; without delay, or any time 
intervening. uick, | 
INSTANT, S. ſuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no ſucceſhon, The . preſent moment. 
In commerce, the preſent month, © On the 2oth 
1n/tant.” Guard. No. 98. 8 
INSTAN TA'NEQUS, Adj. (inflantaneus, Lat.) 
done in an inſtant, or without any peiceptible ſuc- 
ceſſion. With the utmoſt ſpec c. 
+ INSTANTA'NEOUSLY, Adv. in an inſtant; 
in an undiviſible point of time. | 


77 INSTANTLY, Adv. (inſtanter, Lat.) immedi- 
.ately ; without any perceptible delay, or interven- 


tion of time, With urgent. and pieſſing importu- 


nity. c 5 | 
. ToINSTA'TE, V. A. to place in a certain rank ' 


or condition, To poſſeſs, or give poſſeſſion. His 
| | I i poſe 
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lay under water. 


| Joins to the leg. 


manner of conduct, ſuppoſed neceſlary i ; 
and to be given them inſtead of reaſon. Though this 1 
be the ſenſe generally aſcribed to this word, it may 


— 


brutes, and whether the aſſerting it does not ariſe 


B: . YT Y * n 


INS 


— OY 


1X8. 


SHA. | 
INSTE'AD, Prep. in the room or place; equal 
to; uſed with of. f 
To INSTE'EP, V. A. to ſoak in any liquid or 
moiſture. In gore he lay infleep'd.” SHARK. To; 
Traitors #n/teep'd to clag the 


poſſeſſions — we do inflate and widow you withal.“ | 


— — + 


guitleſs keel.“ Othello. 
I'NSTEP, S. the upper part of the foot where it 


To I/NSTIGATE, V. A. (infligatus, Lat,) 10 


urge on, or provoke to the commiſſion of a crime. 


NSTIGA'TION, S. the act of inciting, pro- 
voking or impelling to the commiſſion of ſomething 
evil. 

INSTIGA'TOR, S. (infligatour, Fr.) one who 
incites a perſon to commit a crime. 

ToINSTPFLL, V. A. (inflillo, Lat. infiller, Fr.) 
to pour in by drops. To infuſe or inſinuate any opi- 
nion or idea impetceptibly into the mind. 

INSTILLA'TION, S. (inflillatie, Lat.) the act 
of pouring by drops. The act of infuſing, or com- 
municating lowly, applied to the mind. I hat which 
is inſtilled or communicated. They embitter the 
cup of life by inſenſible in/illations.” Rambler. The| 
laſt ſenſe wants other authority. 

INSTI NCT, Adj. (Fr. : 1 Lat. ) moved, 
or animated as it were by inſtint, * Itſelf 2 
with ſpirit.” Par. Lo/t. 

I'NSTINCT, S. (Fr. inflixus, Lat.) that power 
which acts on and impells brutes to any particular , 
in its effects, 


be queſtioned whether there is any ſuch principle in 


rather from pride, or fearfulneſs of any bad conſe- 
quences in aſcribing reaſon to them, In mankind, 
it ſignifies ſome innate principle determining the 
mind or will prior to, or without the, intervention 
of reaſon. 

INS TINCTIVE, Adj. operating on the mind 
previous to any determination of the will, or any uſe 
of reaſon. Riſing immediately in the mind without 
any apparent cauſe. 

INS TIL NC IT- IVELY, Adv. by inſtinct. By 
ſome internal impulſe not in the power of the will, nor 
directed by reaſon. 

To INSTITUTE, V. A. (inflitutum, Lat. infli- 
fuer, Fr.) to fix, ſettle, appoint, or enaQ, applied to 
laws or orders, To inftruc, or form by inſtruc. 
_-_ &« If children were rightly taflituted.”” Decay 

tety . 
LEE: S FITUFE, 8. inſlitutum. Lat. ) an eſtabliſn- 
ed, cuſtom or law. A precept, maxim, or principle, 

INSTIT U'TION, S. the act of eſtabliſhing a 
law or cuſtom. An eſtabliſhment, A poſitive law. 
Education conſiſting in the firſt principles of wy 


U 


INSTITU'TIONARY, Adj. cbntaining whe | 
elements or firſt prihciples of any ſcience or doe- 
trine. 

INSTITUT OR, 8. (Lat. — Nr J be 
who eſtabliſhes any cuſtom or doctrine. One w 
intruſts a perſon in the elements or firſt pinciples'ef 
any ſcience, or doctrine. 

To IN STOP, V. A. to cloſe up ur up. * The 
ſeams inflops.” Da vp. a 

To INSTRU'CT, V. A. (( infHFhiCT dh, Lat.) to 
teach or communicate knowledge to-enother, in 
Jas to model or form by:previous: diſcourſe. : 

INSTRU'CTOR, S. one 'Whb © begue, 
thacwlaly ©, or teaches. 


IN STRU'CTION, 8. (Fr) tea of revehing 
or imparting — iguratively, any. precept 
2 enowledge. Aprecept, or direction from 
a ſuperior 


INSTRU'CTIVE, Adj. (Ierinro, | Pr.) <on- 
rey ing 'know| 


N78 TR UMENT, S. (Fr. inflramentum, Lat.) 
a tool uſed in executing any work. In muſie, n 
frame of wood, $&c. ſo compoſed as to render hzrmo- 
nious . ſounds. In law, a writing containing any 
contract or agreement. The agent or means 
| which any thing is done, applied both to perſons 
and things, generally uſed in a bad fenſe of 22 
INSTRUMENT AL, Aoj. (Fr.) conduci 


be 


Ja means to ſome end; made of wood, ray; 


applied to muſic and oppoſed to vocal, 
 INSTRUMENTA'LITY,, 8. the 26% or 
cy of any thing as a means. * quality af 

acting in ſubor dination. 

INSTRUME'N TALLY, Adj. i in the var of 
an inſtrument ; as a means. 

INSTRUME'NTALNESS, 8. the uli of 
conducing to advance or promote an end. | 

INSU'FFERABLE, Adj. beyond the ſtrength of: 
patience. of a perſon to bear. Not to be born or 
allowed. 

IN>U'FFERABLY, Alone degree beyond the. 
poſſtbility of being endured with patience. 
INSUFFICIENCE, INSUFFI'CIENCY, 8: 


(inſufficience, Fr.) want of power, ſtrength, or or value 
| Proportionable to any end; applied both to perſons 


* things 

NsUFFErCIEN T, Adj. Fr.) not propoctionate 
to anal need, . or . ene ails. 
Unfit. 

INSUFFYCIENTLx. Adv. in We manner 
as to went either abilitv, qualification, or ſkilk. 
N' SULAR, INSULARY,, Adj. ( infutuire, Fr. 
| infularis, Lat. Y belonging to an iſland. 

IN'SULATED, Adj. (i Lat. an iNand, 


" becauſe it has 0 other land touching it) in duilding, 


applied to any column or edifice which: ſtends. by * 
ſelf, without being contigudus to anether. 
INSU JT, S. (inſulte, Fr.) the act of hapicy 


ns ay thing 9 3 


doc ine os ſcienca. | ; 
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ſeldom aſed in that ſenſe. An act of haughtineſs 


and contemptuous « 5 In this ſenſe it is ac- 
e. 


4 on the firſt fyllab | Me - IN 
_ INSU'LT, A, (inſults, Lat. inſulter, Fr.) 
to trattiple upon, in its primary fenſe. “ Being 


down, inſulred, raited.” 'Snak. To treat with 


baughtinels, contempt, and outrage, ſometimes 


uſed with our, and ſometimes without a prepoſition. | 
INSU'LTER, S. one who treats another with 


F 


tiſdainful or contemptuous Mavghitineſs, = 
Ul TINGLY, Adv. — contemptuous 
von, A W | 
; INSUPERABILITY, 8. the quallty of being 
invincible. on ET TS 
_  INSU'PERABLE, Adj. Cinſaperabilis, Lat.) not 
to de overcome by Tabour, of furmounted by — 
INSU'PERABLENESS, S. impoſſibility of be- 
ing „vercbme or bra. 775 


INSU'PERABLY, Adv. in fuch 4 manner as: | 


not to be overcome. | i —Y 
INSUPPO*R TABLE,' Adj. (Fr.) beyond the 
ſtrength of 4 perſon to bear, applied either to the 
body or mind. „ 
INSUPPO'RTABLENESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing beyond a perſon's power to ſupport or bear. 
INSUPPO*RTABLY,. Adv. to ſuch a degtee as 
not to be endùred or borne. he 1 


INSURMO “UNT ABLE, Adj. (Fr.) not to 


de overcome by the mind, | 
INSURMO'UN TABLY,' Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be overcome by the mind. | 
INSURRE'CTION, 9 (inſurretlum, Lat.) 2 
ſeditious riſing, or tumult formed in oppofition to a 
FCC 5 
INTA'GLIO, S. (Ital.) any thing having figures 


engraved on it; particularly applied to precious 


% 


ſtones, that have the heads of great men engraved on | 


them. : 


INTEGER, S. (Lat.) ehe Whole of any thing. 


lo arithmetic, a whole number, .oppoſed to a .frac-: 
; 5 1 | | 


all its conſtituent parts. Without deſect; complete; 
without injury, „ Though of integral. parts.” 
Horx. Belonging to, or conſiſting of whole 
numbers, applied to arithmetic. IS: | : ; 
IN'TEGRAL,'S.. a whole: confiſting of diſtintt 
parts, each of which may ſubſiſt apart. | 
INTE'GRITY, S. (integrite, Fr. _ integritas, 

] purity or incorruptneſs of manner, free from 

any undue bias or. principle of diſhoneſty. Purity, 
or genuine ſtate without any corruption, applied to 


language. Intiteneſs; individuality, or unbroken,, 


whoie, * The integrity of the. action.“ Brooms. 
INTE'GUMENT, S. (integymentan,. Lot.) 
K Wnich covers or invelops another, 
NI ELLECT, S. (intelle&us, Lat: the po wer 
of the mind, called the underſtanding. | 


INTELLE/C TION, S. (Fr. Abele, — 


.| INTE'MPERATURE, S. excels of ſome 2 


q the a@ of the underſtandirig. 4 Produces intellec- 


tron and ſenſe.” BENTLEY, 


INTELLE'CTIVE, Adj. (intelle&if, F r.) ha- 


ving the power of underſtanding. 


INTELLE'C” UAL, Adj. Cintellectuel, Fr.) re- 


lating to, ör performed by the mind or unc erſtand- 


intellectual ſyſtem.“' Cp worm. | 
INTE'LLIGENCE, INTE'LLIGENCY, S. 


munication of things diſtant or ſecret, Under- 
ſtanding, or terms on which perſons. live with re- 


ing conſiſting only of mind. Uriel, the inte 
ence,” DRY Dp. The underſtanding. 
INTE'LLIGENCER; S. one who ſends or con- 
veys news of whit is done in diſtant and ſecret parts. 
' "INTE'LLIGENT, Adj. (Fr. intelligens, Lat.) 
having the power of underſtanding: Knowing or 
en, ere Giviog information or commun 


Le. Exerci ng or proceeding from exerting the 
«© With act intelligential.” Par. Loft. 


to be conceived by the underſtanding ; poſſible to 
underſtood. | | = 8 


ing poſſible to be underſtood, | 


ideas, or appear plain to the mind. 


ceſs in eating or drinking. 


INTEMPERATE, Adj. (intemperdtus, Lat.) 


"IO 1 not governed or reſtrained within the bounds of mo- 
IN'TEGRAL, Adj. (Fr.) whole or comprizing | der: 


deration; eating, drinking, or doing any ching to 
exceſs.. Fipuratively, paſſionate; ; ungovernable, 
of temperance. Exceffively. | | 
INTE'MPERATENESS, S. want of modera- 
tion. Unſcaſonableneſs, applied to weather. 


To INTE'ND, V. A. (intends, Lat.) to a 
force to, or to heighten a quality. Magnetiſm may 


mean; to deſign, or purpoſe to do a thing. | 
„ INTENDANT, .S. (Fr.) an officer of the 


public buſineſs, | “His intendant general of marine.“ 


tion, defign, or meaning. 


IN TENIBLE, S. (commonly ſpelt intenable,) 


that which cannot hold. This intenable. ſieve,” 
| | SHAKg 


ing. Having the power of underſtand;ng. P:0-- 
poſed as the objeft of the underſtanding. & The 


(antelligentia, Lat.) a commerce or reciprocal, com- 


ſpect to each other. Rather in a fair intelligence, 
than any friendſhip.” CLARENVD. Spirit, or a by- 
2 


catin news. " | 
; INTELLIGE'N TIAL, - Adj, confffing of mind 
I free from be *© Intelligential ſubſtances.” Par. 


"uriderftandin 3 belonging to the f underſtanding. 
INTE'LLIGIBLE, Adj. (Fr. intalligililis, Lat.) 


* , INTE'LLIGIBLENESS; S. the quality of be- 


 TINTE'LLIGIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 26 
to be underſtood. In ſuch a manner as to convey X 


INTE'MPERANCE, S. (Fr. intemperantia, 
Lat.) want of governing the ſenſual. appetites. Ex- 


: INTEMPERATELY, Adv. beyond the bounds | 


CC — 000 291. Pn — — 


be intended, or remitted.” NERWTrOoN's Ot. 10 


higher cleſs, who overſees any particular branch of 
i INT*'ENDMENT, 8. (entendment, F r.) inten- 


| 
| 


my, applied to forts, &c, 


% In more ardent and intenſe phraſes.” Adonis. , 
Kept on the ſtretch : anxiouſly attentive, applied ol 


Par. Loſt. 


to a high degree. Force; the ſtate of a thing upon 
the ſtretch, oppoſcd to laxity or remiſſion. 
 INTE'NTION, S. (Fr, intenſſo, Lat.) the act 
of heightening the degree of any quality; or of forc- 
ing or ſtraining any thing, oppoſed to making lax or 
looſening. | = OP: | 
INTENSIVE, Adj. ſtretched, increaſed or 
heightened, with reſpect to itſelf, , * The intenſive 
' diſtance between the perſeQion of an angel.“ HAL E. 


——— ,,,]! , . 
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ſtrongly applied to any object; uſed with on, upon, 
INTE' NT, S. meaning, applied to words; a 


deſign, purpoſe, or view formed in the mind, | N in behalf of another. 


conſiders it on every fide, ind will not be called off 


. Deſigned, ** A ditect and int-niicnal ſer vice.“ R- 


—_— 4 | | —— ODT, 
 INT'ENTIONALLY, Adv. b. deſign or fixed: 


choice. In will, oppoſed to afually, _ © Alternate ſucceſſion. A ſucceſſion of objects wherein 


ground or bury, 
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Snak. Not to be held, or defended from an ene- | 


.INTTE/NSE, Adj. (intenſus, Lat.) ſtrained, height- 
ened, or increafed to a high degree, applied to qua- 
lities. Vehement, or forcible, applied to words. 


the mind. The one intenſe, the other ſtill iemiſs. 


IN TEN SEL V, Adv. to a very great degree. ; 


INTE'NSENESS, S. the ſtate of being increaſed | 
f 


Intent; great. Aſſiduous attendance, and inten- 
e circumſpection.” WorTT. „„ 
INTE'NSIVELY, Adj. to a great degree, 
INTE'NT, Adj. (intentus, Lat.) with the mind 


* 


TE'N TION; S. an act of the mind whereby | 


: 


it voluntarily znd earneſtly fixes its view on 2ny idea, 


ty the ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas. Eager- 
neſs of deſire, Cloſenefs of attention; deep thought. 
Vehemence or ardour of mind; deſign, purpoſe, or. 
end. The ſtate of being on the ſtretch, or the act 
of training. The operations of agents admit of 
intention and remiſſion,” LecKt. Ibis ſhould ra- 
ther be written intenſion for the fake of diſtinction. 

INTE'NTlONAL, Adj. dene by fixed defign.: 


2 


1 
INTE'NTIVE,' Adj. fo as not to be diverted; 
by other objects, applied to the mind, 


Y 


INTE'NTIVELY, Adv. with cloſe and firia;| 
application. | V 


INTE'NTLY, Adv. with cloſe attention, or ap- 
plication of the mind. 585 „ 
IN TE NINE OS, S. the ſtate of being applied ſo 
as not to be diverted or called off by other objects, 
applied to the mind. |: . 

To INT E'R, V. A. (enterrer, Fr.) to put _— 


T6 INTERCA'LAR, INTERCA'LARY, Adj., 
(intercalaire, Fr.) inſerted in the. kalendar in order. 
to preſerve the equation of time; thus the, 29th of 


nw 
2 


3 "ook 


 INTERCALA'TION, S. (Fr, intercalati 


endeavours to reconcile two parties at variance. 


.way or in motion, before they 
intended. To prevent from deln 
vindictive intercept the- ſhore, Pop. 

- INTERCE'PTION; S. the ac of ſtopping any 
the place it otherwiſe would. Stoppage, or obſtruc- 
tion, TIENTS Pf 7 7 48. 


| N r rat SPEARS 
IN ERCE'SSION, $, (Fr, interceſſio, Lat.) the 


IF 


. another, Jer. vii. 16. Peculiarly applied to Chri 


| - who appears. for us betore the father. Heb, ix. 24. 


Preſents the merit of his death and ſacriſice. Hab. x. 
12, 14. Conſtantly requeſts and wills that God 
would be reconciled to us on account of that ſacri- 
fice. Heb. x. 10. ae bis fathey's conſenting to 
5. Wh: ew + VS. . * 1 enn + # $3 ke "I'S - 
that Tequeſt and will. Jeb xi. 42. Interpoſition or 


£4 * 1 „ 
NTERCE'SSOR, S. (int altar, Fr. jnierceſſr, 
Lat.) a mediator, One who interpoſes and -plcads 
in bcha.f of another. One who endeavours to fe- 
coneile two parties at varian ge. 
Io INTER CHAIN, V. A. chain or link 
together. Figuratively, to unite indiſſolubly; a 
beautiful metaphor, 5. Iwo perſons interchained 
with 8 oath, SHARE EE Thee ids 
| To INTERCHANGE, v. A, to put in the 
place of another. Fo change or give for ſomething 
received of another, applied to chan > made by two 
parties. Jo ſucceed alternately, or by turns, 
' INTERCHA'NGE, S. commerce, traffic, or 
mutual change of commodities, between two perſons. 


ü ri oo Til 
IN FERCHA'NGEABLE, Adj. given and taken 
utually, or. by two parties. , Following each other 

in eee, nz, . -E-5. 


' .INTERCHA'NGEABLY, Adu. alternately. 
Mutually. In a manner whereby each party give 
to and receives from the o tber. 
_ INTERCHA'NGEMENT,, S. the a& of giving 
200 7RceVIegs da ET cokanatic 
' INTERCIPIENT, S. (intercipiess, Lat.) font- 
thing that interceprs or cauſes a Roppage, applied to 
ene ee ale og 
INTERKCISION, S. (inter. and cds, Lat. to 
cut) interruption. .** By ceſſation of oracles we 


the things are placed. ſo as to affect the mind or fight 


+ 


February, inſerted in the Almanack every leap year, 
—A YO Eons Leer 


may underſtand their intercifion,” BB. , 


— 


— 
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To INTERCLU'DE,. V. A. (intercludo, Lat.) 
to ſhut from a place or hinder from performing, by 
ſomething intercepting or intervening. To inter- 
cept. © The voice is ſometimes intercluded by 


ſeneſs.” HOLDER. : 
PN NTERCLU'SION „S. the act of intercepting, 


bſtructing. | 
” [N'TERCOURSE, S. (entrecours, Fr.) com- 


* ed... 


merce or mutual exchange. Communication, ap- 


- rlied to places or perſons. ©* An intercourſe with 
Fneland.” Bac. © An intercourſe with the —— 
mind.“ ATT ERB. | | 

To INTERDVICT, S. (interdictmum, Lat.) to 
forbid, applied to laws, or the command of a ſupe- 
rior, In cannon law, to foi bid from enjoying com- 
munion with the church, 


INTERDI CT, S. a law which forbids any 


thing. Among the papiſts, a prohibition of the | 


:e to the clergy to celebrate the holy offices. 
INTERDUCTION, S. (Fr. interdictio, Lat.] a 
law or decree: which forbids any thing. A curſe, 
« By his own interdiction ſtands accurſt.” SHAK, 
The laſt ſenſe is an improper uſe of the word. 

. INTERDV/CTORY, Adj. containing a prohi- 
bition, or forbiddance. 5 


To INTERE'SS, or INTERE'ST, v. A. (in- 


terefſer, Fr.) to concern; to effect; to give a ſhare | 


in; uſed with in before the thing that a perſon is 
concerned in, and with for before the perſon. in 


whoſe behalſ one is concerned. Neuterly, to affect, 


move, or touch with paſſion. To gain the affections, 
or be very cloſely connected with a perſon's intereſt 
or welfare. ** This is an intere/ling ſtory,” 


IN'1 EREST, S. concern, advantage, or good 


influence over others. Share, or part in any under- 
taking in which our ad vantage is cloſely connected. 
A regard to private or perſonal advantage or profit. 
A ſum paid for the uſe of money. A ſurplus of ad- 
vantage or profit. 5 | . 
To INT ERFE' RE, V. N. to interpoſe, inter- 
meddle, or become a ſharer in. To claſh or oppoſe. 
- INTERFU'SED, Adj. (interfuſus, Lat.) poured 
or ſcattered between. The ambient air wide in- 
terfus'd.” MILT. 
INTERJA'CENT, Adj. (interjacens, Lat.) lying 
| between, © Little iſlands interjacent.” RALEIGH. 
INTERJE'CTION, S. (Fr. interjectio, Lat.) in 
grammar, a part of ſpeech or word, which expreſſes 
ſome ſudden emotion of the mind ;-as, oh / alas / 
IN'TERIM, S. (Lat.) the mean time; an in- 
terval ; any time coming between two periods or 
actions expreſſed, In the interim. Tatler. 


To INTERJOIN, V. A. to join mutually ; to | 
| belonging to the time when the moon is about to 


intermarry, ** Interjoin their iſſues.” SHARk¹. 

; INTERIOR, Anj. (interieur, Fr. interior, Lat.) 

internal; inmoſt, oppoſed to ſuperficial or outward. 
INTERKNOW'LEDGE, S. mutual know- 

ledge, 4 All nations have interknowledge one of 

another,” Bacon, e | 


37 


i 


| 


: 


 INTERLOCU'TION, s. (Fr. 


logue. 
locutors compliment.“ BoyLs, 


To INTERLA'CE, V.-A. (entrelaffer, Fr.) to 
intermix ; to weave, plait, or mix one thing within 
another, 

To INTERLA'RD, V. A. ( entrelarder, Fr.) 


in cookery, to mix other meat with bacon, or fat 


with lean. Figuratively, to interpoſe, or inſert 
between. To diverſify with mixture, In alluſion 
to this ſenſe, Philips uſes the following expreſſion. 
They © interlard their native drinks with choice—of 
ſtrongeſt brandy.” £8 

To INTERLE'AVE, V. A. to bind up with 
blank paper between each of the leaves. 

To INTERLINE, V. A. to write between the 
lines of a book or manuſcript. To write or print 
alternately in lines, applied to books which have one 
line in one language, a ſecond in a different one, 
and ſo on alternately. 

INTERLINEA'TION, S. the act of writing 
any thing between the lines of a printed book or 
manuſcript. . 

To INTERLI'NK, V. A. to connect chains one 
within another, Figuratively, to join together, like 
the links of a chain which mutually connect each 
other. Theſe are two chains which are inter- 
linked.” DRYD. | 
interlocutio, 
Lat.) dialogue, or the act of ſpeaking by turns. 
The rehearſal of the pſalms—done by interlacu- 
tion,” HookER. In law, a preparatory procced- 
ing; an intermediate act before a final deciſion. 
"INTERLOCU'TOR, S. (inigr, Lat. locutus, 
Lat.) the perſon introduced as diſ. ourſing in a dia- 
One that talks with another. The inters 


INTERLO'CUTORY, S. conſiſting of a dia- 


logue, or converſation carried on by two or more 


perſons. In law, applied to an order that does not 


decide a cauſe, but only ſettles ſome matter incident 


thereto, and happening between the beginning and 
end of „ . | | : 
TO INTERLO'PE, V. N. (inter, Lat. and 
loopen, Belg.) to run between parties and intercept 
the advantage that one would gain from the others 
In commerce, to intercept the trade of a company; 
to traffic without licence. To foreſtall. 
INTERLO'/PER, S. one who without licence 
intercepts the trade of a company that has an exclu- 
five charter. One who runs into buſineſs to which 


he has no right. 


INTERLUDE, S. (inter, Lat. between, and 
ludus, Lat. a play) ſomething played or performed 
between the acts of a tragedy or comedy, A farce. 

INTERLU'NAR, INTERLU/NARY, Adj. 


change and becomes inviſible. ** Hid in her vacant 
interlunar cave,” MLT. 


INTERMA'RRIAGE, S. the a& of marriage 
between two fammili.s8, where pcrſons are married out 


of each. 
| E k To 


— RT 
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ſorbear any thing for a time. 


intermiſſion. 


INT 
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ToINTERMA'RRY, V. A. to marry perſons 


out of each family with ſome of another. 


To INTERME'DDLE, V. N. to concern one's 
ſelf officiouſly with affairs, that one Woo buſineſs 
with ; followed by with. 

INT ERME'DDLER, S. one who officiouſly 


thruſts himſelf into buſineſs which he has no right” 


or call to. 

INTERME'DIAL, Adj. intervening ; lying 
between, © Without any intermedial appetites,” 
TayrLoR. 


INTERME/DIATE, Adj. intervening ; inter- 


ſed; placed in the middle between two extremes. 
IN TERM E DIA TEL, Adv. by way of inter- 
vention or interpoſition. 
INTE'RMENT, S. (Fr. ) burial ; the act of 
burying or putting a corpſe in the ground, 
INTE'RMINABLE, Adj. 
boundary, or limits, Uſed ſubſtantively for an in- 
finite being. As if they would confine th' inter- 
minable. MIL r. 
INTE'RMINATION, 8. (Fr. 


int erminatio, 


Lat.) a threat, or denouneing of puniſhment againſt 
crimes. 


© The interminations of the ere Decay 
of Piety. 
To INTERMIUNGLE, V. A. to mix, gle, 


or put ſomething between or amongft others. 


INTERMLPUSSION, S. (Fr. intermifſio, Lat.) a 
pauſe, ſtop, or ceſlation for a time. 
tween any two events. Delay. Cut ſhort all 
intermiſſion.” SHak. The ſtate of being out of uſe, 
The ſpace between the fits or paroxyſms of a er 

r, A ceſſation of pain or ſorro w. 

INTERMIL'SSIVE, Adj. affecting by fs, or 
with pauſes between, oppoſed to continual. 

To /NTERME P. V. A. (intermitto, "Ree to 
To interrupt. 
terly, to grow mild between the fits or paroy me, 
applied to fevers. 

INTERMI T TEN, Adj. (Fr. intermittent, Lat.) 
coming: only by fits, or after ſome pauſe or interval, 


oppoſed to continunl. Uſed ſubſtantively of fevers f 


which are not continual, bur affects the patient only, 


. at certain intervals and periods, 


To INTERMIX, V. A. to mingle, mix or put 
ſome things between others, Neuterly to be aged 'N 
to ether. 

INTERMIXTURE, S. a maſs formed by | 
mingling ſeveral things. Something added or mixed 
with a maſs, or character, 

INTE'RNAL, Adj. (internus, Lat.) within; ; 
in the.mind; inward, oppoſed to external, Intrin- 
fic ; not depending on external accidents ; real. 


INTE'RNALLY, Adv. inwardly. Mentally ; 


in the mind, ſpirit, or underſtanding. 


INTE'RPOLATE, V. A. (interpolotus, Lat.) 


to foiſt a thing into a place, by forgery, to which | 


it does not belong. To renew; to begin again after 
"08 Inter polated motions.” HALE, Sel- 
dom uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 


(Fr.) admitting no | 


ſpace be- 


Neu- 


— 


INT ERPOLA'TION, 8. (Fe. ee aq | 
to the original, applied to manuſcripts or books,” ' 1) 

INTERPOLA” FOR, S. (Lat. interpolatur, 
Fr.) one who inſerts or foiſts forged paflages into an 
original. ? 

IN TERPO'SAL, S. the a& of interyening be 
tween two perſons; interpoſition; Intervention. 
; To INTERPO'SE, V. A. (interpoſer,' Fr.) to 
thruſt in between two perſons, as an obſtruction, 
- Interruption, or inconvenience; To come between, 
or reſcue from any danger, or inconvenience by af< 
fording help. To place between, or to ſuffer to paſs 
between any two events. © Some weeks the king 
did honourably interpeſe.” Bacon.' Neuterly, 10 
mediate or act between two parties. To ſpeak by 
way of interruption. But, interpoſes . 
BovIE. Not in uſe in the laſt ſenſe. 

IN TERPO'SER, 8. one who comes benguey 
others. A mediator; one who intrudes himfelf i oy 
or meddles with another perſon's affairs. 
; INTERPOS! TION, S. (Fr. interpoſitie, Lat.) 
the act of intervening in order to prevent or promote 
a deſign. Mediation, or the act whereby a perſon 
treats with, or between two parties in order to re- 
concile them. Intervention, or the ſtate of being 
placed between two. The intire merpoſition of 
the earth.“ Ralmen. A thing placed between two 
; extremes, 5 
ö INTE'RPRET, V. A. inter Svetiey Lat.) 
to explain any difficulty in writings, To tranſlate 
or give the meaning of a perſon who/ſpeaks or writes 
in a foreign language, in our own. To decipher, 
To give a ſolution, to bay e or clear » _ 


tion. 
capable of org. 


INTE'RPRETABLE, Adj. 
tranſlated, deciphered, or explained. 
INTERPRETA'TION, 8. (Fr. inter} retatie | 
' Lat.) the act of explaining the meaning of a fo- 
teigner in our own language. The ſenſe given by # 
; tranſlator, The power of eaphiinifig, trandating, 
or underſtandin 

INT E' RPR TATIVELY, Adv. as may deco. 
lected by way of explanation. 
| INTERPRETER, 8. an explainer; a tranſ- 
lator, or one who 8 the meaning of inn 
words in another lan 


IN TERRE. "GNUM, 8. (Lat.). che dens ih wilich 
a a throne is vacant between the death wen one E 
and the acceſſion of another. | 
To INTE'RROGATE,. V. * (ieren, 
Lat.) to examine by aſking g queſtions. To aſ 1 1 10 
tions. Neuterly, to aſk: to put q ueſtions. WE. 
| IN FERROGA''FION, 8. (Fus interrogutio, Lat.) 
a queſtion. A queſtion propoſed by 1 way of en enquity 
0 4 moan ay In grammar, a point 10 160 a er a 
? que Is it not marked thus?” f 
IN. TERRO'GATIVE, Adj. (reren Fr.) 
denoting a.queſtion z expreſeinthe form of a dal. 
bt m 


a tion. 
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INTERRO'GATIVE, S. in grammar, a pronoun f INTERVE'NTION, S. (Fr. interventis, Lat.) 
uſed in aſking queſtions, as tho ? what P. I | the ſtate of acting between perſons, The interpo- 
 INTERRO'GATIVEL Y, Adv, in the form of ſition of means. The ſtate of being interpoſed. 
a queſtion. 7 3 42 | -j INTERVVEW, S. (ſometimes accented on 

INTERRO GATOR, S. one who aſks, or ex- the firſt ſyllable ; entrevieto, Fr.) mutual fight; ge- 
amines by aſking queſtions. : . | nerally applied to ſome formal and appointed meeting 
INTERRO'GATORY, S. (interragatoire, Fr.) | or conference. 2 : 
a queſtion. | viv f  ToINTERWEA'VE, V. A. (preter interwove, | 
INTERRO'GATORY, Adj. containing or | part. paſſive, intertvoven,) to mix one thing with | 
expreſſing a queſtion. | "AY | another in weaving, To intermingle, 
INTERRU/PF, V. A. (interruptus, Lat.) to hin-“ INTE'S TABLE, Adj. (intęſlabilis, Lat.) in law, 

der the proceſs, motion, or direction of any thing, not ualified to make a will. n 

by breaking in upon it. To hinder a perſon from INTE'STATE, Adj. (inteſtat, Fr. inteſtatus, 

finiſhing bis ſentence by ſpeaking. to him in the | Lat.) in law, without a will. - - g 

middle of it. To divide, or ſeparate by rupture.  INTE'STINAL, Adj. (Fr.) belonging to the 

« The main abyſs wide interrupt. Par. Taft. | guts. X 

This ſenſe, though agreeable to the etymology, | *INTE'STINE, Adj. (inteſtin, Fr. inte/tinus, 

is not in uſe. . „ Lat.) internal; inward, oppoſed to external. Con- 
INTERRU“PTEDLV, Adv, not without ſtop- | tained. in the body. Applied to war, domeſtic, or 

pages. ei ee e  » þ waged by citizens againſt. their fellow citizens. 
 INTERRU'PTER, S. one who makes a; per-“ Mort-l and inteſtine jars—'twixt thy countrymen 
fon break off in the middle of his diſcourſe by ſpeak- þ and. us.“ SHAK, | | 

ing to him. _ + +. INTESTINE, S. (Fr. inte/tinum, Lat.) the gut, 
INTERRU' PTION, S. (Fr. inierruptio, Lat.) | or bowel. Seldom uſed in the ſingular number. 

in its primary ſenſe, but ſeldom uſed, breach or ſe- F To INTHRA'LL, V. A. to enſlave. YE: 

paration between the parts by breaking. Interpoſi- I INT HRA“LLMEN T, S. a ſtate of ſlavery, 
tion, © Severed by the interruption of the ſea,” To IN.l HRO'NE, V. A. to place on a throne 

Figuratively, intervention. Hingrance, or the act ¶ to make a king of. | | 

of ſtopping any thing in motion 4 1 | VNTIMACY, S. a ſtate of familiarity or friend- 
To INTERSE'CT, V. A. (inter ſectum, Lat.) Þ ſhip wherein one perſon has always free acceſs to 

to cut or croſs. To divide each -ather. mutually. another, and is favoured with his ſentiments without 

Neuterly, to meet and croſs each other. 1 reſerve. x 
 INTERSE'CTION, .'87 (interſettio,” Lat.) the] I'NTIMATE, Adj. (intimus, Lat.) inmoſt; in- 
point where lines croſs each otbee. + | ternal; inward, ** [ntimate impulſe.” MiLTon. 

To INTERSE RT, V., As (interſertum, Lat.) | Near; cloſe; not kept at a diſtance, Familiar ; . 
to put in or introduce between other things. “ If | converſing-with, or united to another, without re- 
I may iaterſert a ſhort! mhileſopbical- dilertation.”* i ſerve or reſtraint, ; I 
BREEREW. II, JINFTIMATE, S. (intimado, Span,) a friend who 

To IN TERSPE'RSE, V. A. {interſperſus,. Lat.) has free gcceſs, and is intruſted with the thoughts of 
to ſcatter amongſt other things. Js another withodt reſerve, £2 | 

IN'1 ERSPE'RSLON, 8. the act of ſcattering. | To Y/NTIMATE, V. A. (intimer, Fr.) to hint; 
among other things. + 4 | to point out indirectly and obſcurely,, _ N 

INTERSTICE, S. (intenſtitium, Lat.) the. | INTIMAT ELV, Adv. cloſely, or without any 
ſpace between two things, or the time between two || intermixture of parts, With confidence void of te- 
Tens... i ee e ee nen ſerve, applied to ſriendſhip. Nearly, internally, or 

INTERSTI“TIAL, Adj. containing ,interſtices, | inſeparably. More ixtimately united with us.“ 
 INTERTE/XTURE, S. (intertexturus, Lat.) || Specs. No- 219. | | 
| the att of mingling. or weaving one thing with ano- “ .INTTIMA' I'TON,S. (Fr.) an hint; an obſcure, 
ther, . E Ah, or indirect declaration or direction. 
lo INTERTWUNE,,: or INTERTWI'ST, | ToINTUMIDATE, V. A. (intimider, Fr.) to 
A. to unite or join by twiſting one in another. affect with fear; to deprive of courage, ** [ntimi- 
IN'TERVAL, 8. (iniervalle, Fr.) ſpace, or ] dates the brave ſrene. | 61 41 
(ance void of matter, lying between two ſubſtances, |, IN TVRE,.Adj. (entier, Fr. better written with an 
or between the parts of the ſame ſubſtance. Time e at the beginning as Johnſon obſerves, ſce ExTIRE, 
een two events. of I and all its derivatives) whole; unbroken, or undi 
To INTERVE/NE, V. N. (inter uenir, Fr.) to miniſhed. Without any adulteration. “ Intire butt 
come between, applied both to things and perſons. beer.“ 1 6 


NTERVENIENT, Adj. (inter voniens, Lat.) ] INT O', Prep. (from the Saxon) entrance with 
commgR bat % . e e 2+ 158 . 
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regard to a perſon or place. Into a reaſonable 
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into another ſubſtance or e 
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IM 


INT 


creature. Worr. Penetration beyond the ſurface, 
or motion beyond the outward parts. To look 
into letters.” Popr. Change from an old ſtate to a 
new one. « Fall into compliance.” SMALLBRIDGE. 

INTO'LERABLE, Adj. (Fr. intolerabilis, Lat.) 
too powerful to be borne and endured, applied to 
things both in a good and bad ſenſe. 
INTO LERABLENESS, 8. the Gual: ity of a 
thing which is not to be endured. 

INTO'LERABLY, Adv. to a degree too great | 
for our ſtrength or patience to endure. 

IN TOIERAN T: Adj. (Fr. 1 not enduring, or 
not able to endure, 

To INTO'MB, V. A. (we 0 pronounced like þ 
the double o in chooſe) to bury; toincloſe in a monu- 


ment. 1 
To INTONATE, v. A. (intonatus, Lat.) to 


e Ga to make a noiſe like thunder. 
To INTO'NE, V. N. (intonner, Fr.) to tune, or 
ſtrike the ſame note. ** Aſs intones to aſs.“ Popk. 
To INTO'RT, V. A. (intortus, Lat.) to twiſt, 
wreathe, or wring. ** Th' entorted horns,” Pops. 


To INTO'XICATE, V. A. (of in and taricum, 
Lat.) to make drunk with ſtrong liquors, - Figura- | 
tively, to inebriate with vice, or flattery, 
IN FOXICA'TION, 8. the act or ſtate of mak. | 


ing or being drunk, | 
IN: TRA'CTABLE, Adj. (intraftabilie; Lat. fu | 


traitable, Fr.) obftinace, or not to be governed; fu- 
tioas, or not to be tamed. ; 


IN FRA'CTABLENESS, 8. obſtinacy, not to de 


ſubjected to rule. Furiouſneſs, not to be tan ed. 


INTRA'CTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as | 


not to be governed or tamed. 
IN TRA'NSITIVE, Adj. ( artis, Lat.) in 


grammar, applied to verbs which ſignify action with- | 
out having an effect on any ſubject. ; 


' INTRANSMU'TABLE, Acj..not to be changed 


FAY 


To INTRE'NCH, V. N. (of in and trancher, 
Fr. to cut) to invade or incroach upon what belongs 
to another. We are not to intrench upon truth,” 
To mark with ho!lows like trenches. His face | 
—deep ſcars of thunder had intrench d.“ Par. Loft. 
In war, to fortify with · a ditch or trench. 

INI RE/'NCHANT, Adj. not to be ſeparated by 


cutting, but immediately cloſing again. As ealy | 


may ſt thou the intrenchant air —witn keen ſword im- 
ſs.” SHARK. | 
INTR E'NCHMENT, 8. a fortification having a 
trench, 
IN TRE'PID, Adj. (intrepide, F Y not affected 
with fear at the fight or proſpect of „ c 
INTREPUDITY, S. (intrepidite, Fr.) a diſpo 
fition of mind unaffeRed with fear at the proſped | 


of danger 
INT RE'PIDLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to be 


unaffected with fear at the proſpect of danger. 


» 


— — ariſing owns a 3 
of facts, or odſcure alluſions to cuſtoms. oy dife 
uſed, | 

I'NTRICA TE, Adj. ( intricatus, Lat.) entangled, 
perplexed ; obſcure, or dificulr” to be ee or 
underſtood, 25 Pa 


| To VNTRICATSE, v. A. to perplex; darken, or 


render a thing difficult to be explained. .4 Altera. 
tions of ſurnames have ſo intricated or rather obſcured 
our pedigrees,” CAMDEN. 2 

NF: 1CATELY, Adv. i in ſuch a manner mto 
| perplex. 20 

FNT RICATENESS, 8. thequalic of being fo 
1 and complicated | as not to * ar er- 
plain 

INT RI GUE, S. (Fr. a intreeg) a or | 
an amour carried on with great-artifice by lovers. In- 
tticacy. The intrigues of our nature.” Haug, 
This ſenſe is obſolete. In poetry, the plot of a fehle, 


or an artful complication of circumſtances which 


| 


> 1 


embarraſſes the perſonages, and keeps the mind of the 


audience in ſuſpence, and unable to eee tho 
event of the play. 


To INTRI'GUE V. N. (ssb e bs in- 


| appearance intrinſecal with him,” WorTon. - The 


— 


triguer, Fr.) to form plots z tocarry on an amour by 


ſtratugems and e ſo as to wot n 
others. 
IN TRTOGUER, 8. one who fn ins carries 

on private amours with —_— or buſies rg in 


ſeeret tranſactions. 


F INTRUGUINGLY, Adje with artifice_ or r ere 
ottin 
IN RI'N SECAL, Adj. . generally ſpele/i ia- 
trinſical, contrary to its etymology from intriaſtens, 
Lat, —— Vi .) internal; ſoſid 3j real, oppoſed to 
accidental, or apparent. Intimate. © RA man in 


lait ſenſe is not in uſe. l 
INTRUNSECALLY, Ad“. -internall 3/really 
oppoſed to accicentally or apparently. In its own 
nature, ** In its own nature abſolutely and intrin- 
ſecally evil.” PRIoR. Within ; in the inſide; in- 
ward. The leſs he ſhowed without, the more de 

wrought rmerenſecally.” Wor row. 

INTRUNS:C, Adj. (intrinſecus, Lat.) lead; 
internal; real; true, in its own nature. 

INTRFNSICATE; Adj. perplexed z entangled. 
Too intrinficate to unlooſe.” Syark, © 

To. INTRODU'CE, v. A. (introduire, Fr.) 
to conduct; to give entrance to: to uſher into 2 
piace, or to a perſon : to bring any thing into prac- 

tice ur notice: to bring into a diſcourſe after proper 
preparation. 

INTRO DU CER, 8. one . conducts or uſhers 
into a place, or to a perſon, One who —— 
thing into uſe, practice or notice. - / | 
; INTRODU'CTION, 8. the a@. of uſhering o 
conducting into a place, or to a perſon: 


INT RI CAC V, S. the ſtate of a thing much en- [. 


of _ uſhered : the act of ata any —_— 


wer” 


E ad. rent & 


— —— 


t = ee. A diſcourſe” "prefixed 
L 7805 rm hho er i Tone things neceſſary to 4. 
a true idea of, 1, manner in, which the Jubje: is | 


treated of, 


INTRODU'GTIVE," Adj. (inet, Fr.) 


\ ſerving as 3, Pr reparative 6 r "A means to Lern 
elſe 1 
"rrrODICTORY, AG perle in order 


to prepare, or ſerving 2 means, to ſomething 


ſurther 
INTROGRE'SSION/ 8. (ina ; Lat.) 
Bank, The ack of er ering or going id. 
IF ROI. 1 The de eee Lat.) the 
act of ſending iving g entrance or ad- 
N general ora 


miſſion. 
| — e e SOUTH." 


To INTROMFT,' V.A Lintremitto, Lat.) to 
| fend, let, of eaſt in ; to alle t enter; Ws 


tromits Ii Hor pkk. 7 
Ls T0 N HROS PE- T, V. 7 AC ecrum, „2. 


to look into, ar take inſide. 
INTROSPE' STONE 4 ph: of the inſide, 

An internal view of its powers or ſtate, applied to 

the mind. An intreſpettion into my own mind,” 7 


Davy. 
To INTRU'DE, V. N e. ee in withou 
. encroach;' or” l 

one's ſelf into a place by force, or Without being 


| invitation or perwiſhop. ** 
welcome. ,T'o encroach, or thruſt one's ſelf into 
things which we haye no 
AQtively, to undertake à thi thout being pe 
mitted, called fo it, or qualified for it. | 
INTRU DER, S. one -who 604% himfelf* ino 
company or affirs without N permiffioh, qv A 


or being welcome. =» 
INT U'SION, (Fr. ble we a4 
of forcing any 1 0 "thing any place 
ſtate. eee any perſon or Rate; 
e without iovitaeiar,, Or welcome.” The vo- 
untary undertakin a thing without bein called 
invited. ”" 2 5 ing's ” wa Bar | 
3 INTRU'ST, V. A. to treat with Sagen 
To charge with any ſecret commĩffion, or any thin 
of value; uſed with 1 before the perſon confiding 
in, and ſometimes, but rarely, with with, | 
INTUITION; S. (intuitus,”: Lat.) the fight | 
of any thing. Applied (gn to the act of the 
mind, whereby it has an ediate knowledge Fl 
any thing, without any deductions of reaſon, | 
INTU' ITIVE, Adj. . (intuitif,, Fr.) ſeen by | 
the mind immediately without the deductions of | 
reaſon ; applied to he immediate perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as ſoon as 
he, = i pn in the mind. Seeing for * 
ual fight, o ed to belief. 5 ti 
viſion of God, f n 4 11 Wag e 7 
INTUITIVELY, Adv. rege Fe. by 


of all ſets and bag 


eſe or , permiſſion . 0 


. INTUMESGENCE. £ 8. (Fr. r. — Lat. 8 
a ſwelling; a tumour. The act or ſtate of ſweilivg 
or riſing above its uſual height. 
INTURGE'SCEN CE, S. (ane, Lat. ) 
eK. Liebe 1d er. data of ſwel ing. 
TꝗWINE, V. A. to twiſt or wreathe [78 
r like twine. De 322 or twiſt ound. 
To INVA/DE, , (invade, Lat.) to enter 
Into a country in a * manner, and attack it. 
To attack; to aſſail or aſſault. To make the ſirſt 
attack. Jo ſeize on like an enemy. % To invare 


8 right.“ 


or dominions of- another, and attacks them. as an 
One who aflails or attacks. Oue who en - 
croaches or intrudes. 

INVA'LID, Adi. Gel, F ry) weak, 1 
to bodily: firength. Ot mo force or cogency, applied 
to argument. Uſed ſubſtantively, -i in the plural for 
ſoldiers that are worn out with age, or by the caſual- 


field, In this ſenſe it is. pronounced like the French, 
"invaled lid. 
-1INVALVDITY, s 
force or cogency, applied generally to arguments. 
INVA“LU ABLE, Adj. of fo guns va ilue as to be 
1 above conception or eſtimation. 
+INV A'RIABLE, , Adj. (Er. ). mY banging: : 
without varyin 
| INVA*RIABLENESS;/ S. the quality of being 
402 the ſame; conſtant, or without change. 


' | INVARIABLY, Adv. without adangiog-! Ua- 


_ ably, conſtantly.” an 

V A'STON,;. 8. (F r inuaſio, Lat.) the neee 
or e. of an enemy on the poſſeſſions or domi- 
nions of anotber. The act of entering and attacking 
the poſſeſſions of another as an enemy. An in- 


another. The attack. of an epidemieal diſeaſe, 
INV A'SLVE, Adj. eat 


of another. 


Whether in writing or in ſpeech, 

INVE'CTIVE, Adj. containing cenſure, ſcandal; 
ſatyr, or r 1chfol ex preſſions. 

VEG! 
or ſcandalous manner. 


proach. Uſed with gg 

': INVE'IGHER, S. a «35 Gai 10. 
from inusgliare, Ital.). to perſuade, allure, or ſeduce 
to ſomething bad or hurtful.- 

EN. „ a ſeducer, dece ver, or allurer 
7 60 1 4 


A. of immediate app plication of zue fr To INVE Nr, V. A. (inventer, Fr.) to diſco- 
2 all things ina en ER, | as 1 you or prod 2 1 — yon or 


INV A'DER, S. one who enters into the * 


ties of war rendered unfit for further ſervice in the 


invaliditi, Fr.) want of 8 


croachment, or unlawful attack of the rights of 


ering like an enemy n 
che bounds of another. nnn on the W 


INV RO TIVE, S. (yr. ius, Lat.) 2. fe- 
rbachfef, cenſorious, or ſcandalous expreſſion, 


TIVELY, Adv. in a ſatirical, abuſiye, 
To INVEIGH. V. A. to water; cenſure, aue. | 


Teo INVEIGLE,: v. A. (pronounced 283 


r . "> Wy Us 


a” „„ — 


2 - 


very. 
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not made before, To forge, or contrive contrary to 
truth. To feign or create by the fertility of the 
imagination. 

INVE'NTER, 8. (inventeur, Fr.) one who diſ- 
covers, or produces ſomething new or nat known 
before. A perſon who forges or aſſerts a falſehood: 

INVE'NTION, Ss. (Fr. inventio, Lat.) the at 
of finding or producing ſomething new. 
covery of ſomething hidden. The ſubtlety of the 
mind, or that cxertion of the imagination, whereby 


we create things that either have no exiſtence in na- 


ture, or are entirely new and unknown. A diſco- 
The thing invented. In rhetoric, the find- 
ing out and ſelecting ſuch arguments as are neceſlary | 
to gain one's point, cr perſuade an audience, In 


poetry, whatever is added to the ſubject as well as 


the turn given to it, In painting, the choice which 


is made of the objects that are to enter into the 


Figuratively, the act of 


compoſition of a piece. 


aſſerting a thing of another which we know to * 


falſe. A forgery or fiction- A falſity. 
INVE NTV E, Adj. (inventif, Fr.) quick at 

contrivance ; ready at expeotents ; having an ima- 

gination ſubtle in n new 1 or making 


new diſcoveries, 


logue. 


fir ſt. i 
' INVERSION; s. (Fr. inverfio, Lat.) change 


INVE'NTOR, S. a finder out; or maker of 


ſomething new. A framer, or contriver of ſome. 


thing ill. 

INVE'NTORY, 8. (ſometimes accented on 
the firſt. ſyllable, inventoire, Fr. inventorium, Lat.) 
an account or catalogue of moveables. In law, a 
catalogue of all a dead man's goods and Fake 


| prized by four credible. men, which every [executor 


or adminiſtrater is obliged to exhibit to the. 2 
within a ſtated time, In trade, a: lift or e 
of goods to be ſold, with, or den their reſpec: 
tive price. 
To INVENTOR, V. A. to form into a cata- 
It thall be inventoried.” SHAK, Far 1 
INVE*N TRESS, S. (inventrice, Fr. * a ſemale 
who finds out or produces any thing new. 
INVE' RSE, Adj. (Fr. inverjus, Lat.) inverted j 


going backwards; ; In arithmetic, applied to the man- 


ner of working the rule of three, which ſeems to go 
backwards or contrary to the common and direct 


Tule. 


inderſe rule, the fourth is to the firſt, as the ſecond 
is to the third; and the fourth term is as much 
greater than the third, as the ſecond is leſs than the 


of order or time, fo that the fuſt is laſt os laſt is 
neſt. In grammar, a figure whereby the words are 


not placed in the natural and grammatical Jas 


As of all vices, tha moſt abominable is ingrati. 


The diſ- 


| 


For in the rule of three direct, the firſt term | 
is to the ſecond, as the third ia to the fourth; fo | 

that if the ſecond be greater than the third, or leſs 
than the firſt in any proportion, the fourth. is leſs | 


_ the third in the ſame proportion: but in the | 
voking envy.or.hatred, 


— 
—__ W- 


1 „ Inſtead of, ingratiinde is the moſt on ins. 
ble of all vices. .. N 
To INVE RT, v. A. (inverts, Lat.) Ve 
the natural order of things ot words. To turn up. 
ſide down, or place in a method r order contr rary 
to that which was before. To place the firſt Tait,” 
INVE'RTEDLY, Adv. in an unnatural order; 
rr a manner that the ficſt is placed la or the 
laſt fir . 
- To INVE'ST, V. A. (inveflir,. Fe. to clothe or 5 
dreſs ; when followed, two ene it hath with or 
rug them with th IN lovelieſt 
A 1 


ing ; clothing. 
ED. GABLE, 40 to be ſearched out, or 
traced by the mind. 
To IN VE'S IIGATE, v. A. inveſligatus, Lat,) 
to ſearch out; to trace or fio d out | y reafon, - 
INVESTIGA'TION, S. the a& of the mind 
by which unknown truths are traced out and, Ciſco- 
| vered, An accurate examination. 
INVE/ ST. ITURE, 8. (Fr.) the 280 and ceremony 
\of conf conferring 90 gt ot ble; 0 any manor, of- 
ce, or 
INVESTMENT, 1 2 dreſs; cloaths ; habit. 
INVE!TERAC V, 8. ee Lat.) long 
continuance of any thing. bad, Figufatively, ob- 
ſtinacy 75 or — by long continu- 
N In conti uance of an diſeaſe. 
INVE' IIK 85 2 Lat.) old; 
long cſtablih ed iq a good ſęnſe. 8 rown ob · 
Ante, not Se, long Eyatinoagee | 
or practice. 
To INVE/TERATE, V. A. (invetrratss, Lat.) 
to harden or make obſtinate by lon 81 5 or con- 
tinuance.. * By tradition infuſe and inveterated 
into mens minds.” Bac. 
INVETERA'TION, S. the, ad of bircening.or 
confirming by long practice, and continuance, , 
INV/DIOUs: Adj. (invidioſus, Lat. ) envious ; ; 
malignant. Figuratively, likely tp promote ot incur 
hatred. 
INV/DIOUSLY, Adr. in an envious and- 
malignant manuer. in a manner Jikely to provoke 


hatred. - 7 
INVDIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of pro- 


To INVI'GORATE; v. A. (of i in and iger 
„Lat. ſtrength) to- make strong. Ihe ſtate of being 
hened. 
WV NCinL E. Adj. (Fr. invincidills, Lat. E 
be N or dubduads Not 40 wh, in forined, ot 


m inſtruction, applied to, ignorance. 
125 INVL NCIBLENESS.'S S. the nen of not de 
ing conquerable. IN- 


R 


0 — 3 ͤů K 


r 


* nl 2 22 


- of N 5 - N - * * 7 
wy > : A 3 * 
— ; 8 . . * * 
> £ * 4 8 j oh 4 1 a —_— = Im 
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thts. 4 * * — 


„ 


to laws. or obliga ions. 3 | 
FITY, s. (inviſibilits, F r.) the ſtate 


IN VI'SIBLY, Adv. ia ſuch a manner as not to 


OY 


ſeen, I 2 , | 
To INVIS'CATE, V. A. (from in and viſcus, 
Lat. glue) to lime; to daub or catch with any glu» 
tinous or ſticking fubſtance, ora 

INVITA'TION, S. (Fr. invitatto, Lak.) the 
act of calling or ſummouing. The act of deſirin a 
perſon's compar ba ae „ bf 48 1 

To IN VITE, V. A. (inviter, Fr.) to bid or 
iequeſt a perſon to come to one's houſe, or make one 
of a party. To allute. Neuterly, to call, allure ot 


perſuade to any thing pleaſing. 


* 


INVITINGLY, Ady. in nach a manner as all | ip 


lures. , tt als hit , mls ele ttbnel 
INU/NCTION, S. (iun&us, Lat.) the act of 
ſmeacing or anointing with any fat or oily ſub» 
ſtance, * FFC 
IN UND A TION, S. (iaundatio, Lat.) the a&t 
of flowing. A, flood. It implies, according to 


Cowl:y, ſomething leſs than a deluge. Eiguratiyely, 
a confluence, or muhitude coming together to the 


lame place, a / ito et bios 
To IINVOCATE, V. A. (invecatur, Lat,) to 
ca:] upon in prayer; to addreſs far aſſiſtancſe. 
INV.OCA”TION,, S. (Fr, invocatio, Lat.) the 
act of calling upon in prayer. The fonm uſed, in 
addreſſing a ſuprrior Being ſur aſſiſtance. | 


INVOUCE, S. (perhaps corrupted from the 


French enveyez of envoyer, Fr. to (end) a catalogue 
of the freight of a ſhip; or of the, articles, ſhipped 


on board, and conſigned to ſome perſon in a foreign 


* 


country. 5 


To INVO'KE,V A. (invoquer, Fr. Vito call. 


pn; Sn, or pray. to: any ſuperior Being for 
aid. . #4 1 %% % 6 3-* . 1 


wrap, or cover with any thing which ſurrounds. 


Figuratively, to imply, or include; applied to rea- 


ſoning. ** Involves a contradiftion,”* TIL Lors, 
lo entwiſt of join. To take in ; to catchy or ſub- 


ject to; to entangle, or perplex; uſed with in- To 
complicate or make intricate.” uu diſcouiſes. 


To blend or mingle together confuſedly . Earth 


To INVO'LVE, v. A., (invelve; Lat.) to ens 


willingly. 


ſigned. 


'CLAREND.,. - 


profitable. _ . 


applied to friends. 


plicd to the bowels, 
number. 


berance outwardly, 


thing in wear in 


ing a thing over. 


 INWRUOU'GHT 
ſtance of a thiog,.. | 


1NU'REMENT, 
long practice. Uſe... 


| INUTPLITY, S. want of uſe or profit. 
- INVUL'NERABLE,. Adj, (Fr. invulnerabilis, 
Lat.) not to be wounded or hurt... 
INWARD,.I'NWARDS, Adv. (inweard, Sax.) 
the internal parts; within 3. ſo as to make the parts 
at a greater diſtance from a perſon placed oppoſite. 
„ Bending zmawards,”; DR&vD. luto the mind, ſoul, 
or thoughts. Looking inwards.” HookER.. 
., /NWARD, Adj. placed at a diſtance from the 
ſurface, or outward part. 


4 with hell mingle and involve. MiLr. To roll up; 
to form in rolls intwined within each other. Some 
involved their ſnaky folds,” MII Tr. 1 
INVO'LUNTARILY, Adv. not by choice; 
.againſt one's will; neceſſarily, _ 5 
INVO'LUNTARY, Adj. (involuntaire, Fr.) 
not having the power of choice: Av 
tary. throng.” Neceſſitated. Not choſen or done 


66A vaſt invo/un- 


.; INVOLU'TION, S. (invalutios, Lat.) the act of 
wrapping in a thing. Figuratively, the ſtate of be- 
ing mixed, complicated or intricate. That Which 
is wrapped, round any thing. In algebra, the rafing 
any quantity from its root to any height or power aſ- 


311. INU'RE, V. A. (of iz. and wro, Lat.) to habi- 
tuate; to accuſtom ; to make ready, willing and 
| able by practice and cuſtom; it generally implies 
hardſhip or labour, and formerly had wth before the 
thing practiſed ;; but now 70. 
with hearing,” HooKkeR. 


: 46 [nured their ears 
© [nured to buſineſs,” 


8. practice; habit acquired by 


../Lo-ANU*RN, V. A. to put into an urn. Figu- 

ratively, to bury, or put into a tomb. The ſe- 

ee thee inurn d. SHAK, 
NU“ TILE, Adj. (Fr. inutilis, Lat.) uſeleſs; un- 


In the mind. Intimate, 


»;:YNWARD, S. any thing within; generally ap- 


and uſcd always in the plural 


Figurativel 


8 71 
„ Adj., wro 


I'NW.ARDLY, Adv. internally; in the mind 
or heart ;, privately; in a, concave form, applied to 
a body bent and oppoſed to any convexity or protu- 
| V. A. (preter inwove, . or in- 
| weaved 5 parti, paſſ. inwove, or inwoven ). to. mix any 


I oIN WRA P. v. At wrap on cover: by fold- 


y, to perplex, or 


puzale with difficulty. To raviſh,. or tranſport, 

„ Tis:wonder- that inwraps me thus.“ SHAK. As 
it is probable that this lait ſenſe is derived from en, 
and rapie, Lat. the word ſhould 
written inrapt or enrap | 


perhaps have been 
ught into the. ſub=- 
3 0 


{ 
7 
| 
1 
! 
l 
j 
! 
{ 
[ 
3 


like thole felt in trotting : 


. "lightly. 


"a wre th. I 
JOB”, S. a ſmall, trifling, or 7125 piece of work. 


ment. | 
To JOB, V. A. to rike ſudden] with a ſharp 


a 


. 1 


n 5 N 2 N 7 1 av 
7 a 1 ESE SET FA * 
2— * N * r — attend 
F y op X ” : . * 
% * * ? * 
py 3 * 


2 | 


To INWR DATHE, V. A. to 3 as with 
% Imoreath'd with beams.“ Mir. 


A lou, mean, (it with and lucrative employ- 
ment. A ſudden ſtab with a arp! pointed | inſtru- 


pointed inſtrument. Neuterly, to deal in the funds, 
or in buying and ſelling ſtocks for others, | 

JOB'BER, S. one who buys and ſells ſtocks for 
others. One who does chance work, oppoſed to a 
EK E or one who is employed continual y. 

CKEx, S. (from Fact the familiar appellation 
of bebe whence Fackey, or according to the Scots, 
Jockey, uſed for any boy that rides horſes) « perſo 
* who Tides a horſe at a race. One who deals in iN 
Figuratively, a cheat or bite. 

To 10K KEV. V. A. to juſtle i in riding. Figu- 
ratively, to cheat or trick. 
Jos. Adj. (Jocoſus, Let.) merry z given to 
j 


JOCO'SELY, Adv. i in a merry, wageith, or jeſt. | 


ing manner. 


JOCO'SENFSS, JOCO'SITY, 8. the quality 


Fad 990 diſpoſed to merriment or: jeſting. « Mirth 
. Browx. 
500 ULAR, Adj. ( jocularis, Lat.): uſed” in jeſt 5 
jeſting, poſed to ſerious or earn 


op 
JOCULA'RITY, S. „ diſpolition o jeſting” wer. 
Alen: 
JOCU'ND, Adj. (jecundur, Lat.) merry; gay 3 
live] full of mirth. 
CUNDITY, 8. mirth, gaiety, joyfulneſs. 


 JOCU'NDLY, Adv. in'a gay or merry man- 


ner. 
To JO G, v. A. ( frecher, Pol. 5.0 peſb or ſhake dy 
a ſudden puſh; to give notice or excite a perſon's 
N by a puſh. Neuterly, to move on by Jolts, 
to trot or walk on. 
JO'G, S. a puſh or ſlight ſhaxe, A ſudden inter- 


; ruption dy a puſh: or ſhake. A hint siven by a 


uſb. AISLE 3: 351 


* J0˙⁰ GG ER, 8. one * ſhakes or pulhes, another 
One who moves dufl and heavily. 
To JO'GGLE, V. N. io ſhake 7 or to make a 
oo | Cid alk wide 
1 ſurnamed Lackland, king of England 
WE fourth ſon of kin Henry: HI. aſcend:d the throne 
in 1199 ; after the A of * his brother Richard I, 


though Arthur, duke of Brita. ny, to whom it Jawfully 


| belonged, as being the'ſon of Godfrey; his eldeſt bro- 


ther, diſputed it with him; but the young prince be- 


1202, was murdered in priſon. 


4 


ing taken by ſul prize at Mirabeau in Britanny, in 
Upon this, on- 
ſtance, the mother of Arthur, implored the aſfiftance 
of Philip a king of France, who promi ſed td 
ſtrip him of all the lands he poſſeſſed in France; an 
pope Innecent III. not tony excommunicated! him, 


but abſolved all his ſubjects e i oath of alle- | 
| 4 


| ſence of the ptieſts and people, took 


.giance:;at PIs: the popel ſent Pandu f 
92 England, who ap Gor Pa uns IS 9 

| tection. on condition of his pie ney — 7 the | 

tiff, and-to reſign his crown t him. Ta, thi Fe | 

| conſented, and repairing to Dove er chureh, in the 


* 
. 


the feet of the nuncio, who way ſeated: on 
After which he ſigned a paper, „ by which, he 
the kingdom of England, with the lorgſhj pof Ireland 
to. the holy ſee — bound himſelf ; 135 a 1 0 * 2 
ſe ven hundred marks annuall N 
hundred for Ireland; and then di 

pe in the perſon of his nuncig N t 
, — ſcepter five days in iy 7 1 18 5 bin 
of England, fired with i ind ig tion at ae 55 
7 and c poteſſed with the hea hs taxes with, whh he 
loaded them, had recourſe to arms, and ed a 
re · eſtabliſument of the laws of, Edward the Conſeſſor, 
Al d a renewal of the charter of Henry the Fir; | 

ich being refuſed by the ; Kings they elected Roden 
Fitz walter for their geyeral entered. London, and be. 
ſieged him in the towef. The Kin g compl; d 'when 
| he could no longer reſiſt; and we] No meet the bi- 
rons in Runnemead, N of Council » between 
"Stains and Vi indfor ante! 1 I 'oþtain 
ſupplies from his people, and fib 1 to 
ver to withſtand his enemies, ali whi terer t 

fared, and hence aroſe the boch $' charter of libertics 
| ca S Ned Magna Charta, which — bbliged 'to ſign, 
| and alſo the charter of the liþerties of the 'foreft; 
charters'that have been fince eſteemed the foundation 


1 
robed himſelf, and laid all his _— igns 15 9 


of the Engliſh liberties; The king however, 2 


he had ratified theſe charters with moſt M 
brought over an army from-F Mee, and 

| whole kingdom: upon this the barons applied 0 4. 
ſiſtance to the king of France, promiſing the nn 
to his ſon Lewis, if he ſreed them from John's ty 
ranny Lewis ſoon came to their affiſtance, * 
Sendwich, and took Rocheſter, While Johu retiled to 
Wincheſter, having prevailed on the pope to excom- 
municate both the French king and the Fngliſh be- 
rons; but bein deſerteu ſore of his mercenaries, 
the dauphin beſieged Dover, While the barons imeſted 
' | Windfor ; after which the country: \ was ravaged | 
both parties, who came to no- 

length grief and fatigue threw the king into a fo 
j-which is ſaid to have been heightened by his e 
peaches and drinking new ale. He died on the 0 
of October, 1216, in the fifty- firſt yoarof his age, 
ang the ſeventeenth of his rcign. Others ſey be 
died of poiſon. He was ſucceeded by Henry III. 
ol JOl'N, V. A, (pronbunteũ ine, from jaindre, 
Fr.) co add one thing to another: to couple of com- 
bine; to unite in concord, uſed with. together : to 
Sang the ſame act, followed by. with : to act in 
cuncertwith: 'to,attack-mutually,ifollowed:by battc: 
f \ to unite different ſubſtances, ſo that they + halliftick 
and eohere ſtrongly together. "Neuterly,,2ogrom v. 
| gether”: — touch: 9 de 6 


* 


1 


— —— 


3 . '0 9 


unite im in marriage or any other —— "to fork 
an ae wt D by with. © « Before he 
join with Alexander.” Maccab. x. LM 
OIVNER, 8. one who makes 00 by joining 
di t portions of wood tog ether. F 
JOI/NERY,, S. an art x. rel ſeveral pieces of 


- limbs, or union of moveable bones in animal bodies. 
An hinge or 2 union of different ſubſtances which are 
let into each other, ſo a8 to be capable of moving 
vithoor bog hens yu or ſeparating. A limb of an ani- 
mal ſeparated by a butcher — the reſt of a careaſe. 
A knot in — 4 In architecture, the ſeparation be- 

tween the ſtones, or that part in which two ſtones | 
are united together. Out of joint, is applied to a done 

that is laxated ———_— from the ſocket in which it 


are in a ſtate 2 di — 
| is out of joint. SHA 
01 T, Adj. ſhared among many. | 
The: Locks: United or partaking in the ſame 
poſſeflion, _—_ joint beir : Combined or united, * 
| plied to po if 
8 JorNT, v. A. to unite in geisbsey 
« Fointing their forces,” SmAK. To form many 
parts into one. To form in articulations, or in ſuch a 
manner as to move without breaking or ſeparating. 
The fingers are jointed together for motion.” Rax. 
To cut or divide a carcaſe at the Joints.” ; 60 He Jeintt 
the neck.“ 'DxvD, ie 
Jol NTED, my baving joints; 3 full of 22 | 


br knots.” 
JOTNTER, 8. in carpentry,” a 152 Dewi 


frraight, and uſed to follow the fore plane, and 
ſhoot an edge perfeAty Kraight, when a On. is to bg 


JOINTLY, Adv. together, oppoſe to 
In a ſtate of union or combination, applicc 
action of different perſons or things. 
JO NTRESS, S. (from jeinturt) « woman x who 
holds any thing 83 | 
* JOVNTURE, S: (Fr.) in law, an eftits e 
1 to be enjoyed after the death of her du. 


boards of floors are laid. e 
To JOST, V. A. to fe in the caſe hens on 
dich the boards of a floor are lud. 
JOE, S. (Jocus, Lat.) a jeſt or „ 
' that cauſes: a ſmile, or raiſes a laugh. ething tha 
is 9 only. to pleaſe and divert, and is'nefther true 
nor ſerious. 5 * 
To Jos, v. N.-(jocor; Lat.) to jeſt; or to wth 
ag ae by words aud actions. Gd 
a I 


F 


- uſed to move. uratively, applied to things that | 
ws aer or contuſion. arts 2 oy Jour. 8. a ſhock given by a carriage cravelling 


"aw: "- * 


10 LE, 8. SY Fr. gula, Lat.) 'the face or 
edit; but uſed only, in that ſenſe, in the phraſe, 
"66 Cheek by "The head of a fiſh. - 

To 18K V. A. to beat the bead againſt any 


thing. Fi guratively, to clafh with violence. © He 
- faw them pled to pieces,” LEerx. "The laſt is a 
' wood are ſo fixed and fry together, that they f ſcem V 


entire piece. 
JOrNT, S. (jrinture, Fr.) the articutarin of the 52 


low ſenſe. _ 
"Jo 'LLALY, Adv. in a diſpoſition to noiſy 


Less, JO/LLITY, 8. gaietyz elevation 
of ſpirit; merriment ; noiſy mirth. 
9 JO'LLY, Adj. (jolb, F. r. jovjalis,, Lat.) Ys 
merry; cheerful; full of mirth and ſpirits, ** A ſett 
| of jolly | fellows. Figuratively, plump, like a perſon 
in full health. 

To JO'LT, V. N. to ſhake or — applied 
to the motion of a carriage in a rough road. Ace- 
2 to ſhake a perſon ike a carriage in” a rough 


in a rough road. 
i OLTHEAD, S. a great head, or blockhead, 


ie on the olthead, thou can'ſt not read.” SHAK. 


JONQUPLLE, S. (Fr.) in botany, Aa yellow 
Hower, a 3 daffodil. 

* JOR'DEN, 8. (gor, and an, Sar. ) a chamber- 
| pot, or a cloſe-ftool pan. 

Te JO'STLE, V. A. (outer, Fr.) to ruſh orrun 
againſt a perſon, 

JOT. S. (giota, Bean. r, G point. A re 
The 57447 1 65 can „ ned. : 
| r. jovialt n aſtrolog 
er th the influence — 45 Jup 1 Go 2 
ongin piter. 3 Airy ; elated with mitth. 
78 Ia Lx, Ad. in 4 erty, ry, or gay 


longer than the fore plane, having its ſole perfectly manner. 


JO'VIALNESS, s the quality or ſtate of being 


merr 


perſon's daily tranſa ions. Any news-paper pub- 
liſhed daily. Sometimes applied to a [46057 — 
E weekly, and containing che news of every 
Ja 

| JOURNALIST, 8. a writer of daily. news 


" TOU'RNEY, S. (pronounced: Jurney, from Jolr-= 


"A, Fr.) the diſtance travelled in a day: | Figs 
' JorsT, 8. 1 a/ehire@urs; A pings: of tikibed- 'tivey, travel by land, diſtinguiſhed from t by fea, _ 
framed into the girders and ſummers on which t \ which is ſtiled a voyage. aſſage from as) ace to 


| "To JOURNEY, V. N. 

9 to travel or 4 f. e 
place to another. Fr omen 
- JOU RNEYMAN, S. (plural jo; 


r 


Journes,' Fr. a day's work, and man) a pace 


to Work: by the day. At preſent extended to fi 
a perſon hired to work in a ſhop. by the year. we 


© JOU/RNEYWORK, 8. work 
hire or 


J Os LS, a tilt or tournament, wherein is 
M m com- 


U'RNAL, 8 Fr.) 4 diary; an account of a 


CO K % 


f combatants f 


. perſon, in whom one's hole or greateſt; knppinels is 


contained. 


affected with delight by the . or aſſured ap- 
proach of ſome future good, A 
tulate, to affect with joy. „To jey the friend.” 


account of pollcſkon or certain ex ion of Come 
. future good. 
. JO'YF ULNESS, $ . the quality of receiving or 


: ſure; fad. Giving 
J 72 before the oecd. « Feyleſi of the grove.” | 


| ON ot een a *. your CHD _ 
" brought from Peru. 


f ſeated on the river Orwell. 


I? 
N 1 
1 


I 


r „ r * Yu, 
— 8 . ; — 1 i 
# % : © 2 Þ : 
. b 


N ſpears, &c. . 66 At * and) 
tournament, 


n b N V. RN. (our, Fr.) to run in „ 
tit. 


. s Fr. } adelightof the-mind, aeg 1 
from a Aus har of a preſen nl or. aſſured 2 Y 
proaching poſſeſſion of a future The mirth or 


noiſe which ariſes. from. joy. That hich cauſeth;. 
joy; happineſs. Uſed as a term of tenderneſs of a 


To J0 v.. v. N. to rejoice 
Qively, to congra- 


_, To enjay, from gouir, Fr, I miglrt haue 


4 immortal bleſs.” Par. 
Gl. Agj. full of jay or 21 on the pal 
ſei 005 or dertain expectation of ſome good; uſed 


Wich of. before the cauſe of 07. % yf out |. | 
life.“ Pork. 


'JOY'FULLY, Adu. with gladnefsor pleaſure 1 


| feeliag pleaſure on the 2 of nt! | 


or certain expedition of ſome: future.good, 


OY'LESE, Adj. r 0 deprived ie 
2 plea 4 " Uſed ſometimes 


DxyD. 
OY'OUS, Adj..(joyexx, Fr.) glad; ; merry; 
well ghred U 14 for — . before the cauſe. 


cdntorted root about the fize of a quill ; of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts; the beſt is rhe grey, and is 
it was introduced into Europe 2 

in the middle of. W centurã and is much uſed 1 
an emetic. 


IFS WIC, 8 a large well built boa of Suffolk; | 
It is a place of great 
antiquity, and was formerly ſurrounded with a Ol 
traces of which are yet to be feen. Here wwe twelve 
pariſh churches, ſeveral mecting-houſes, a handſome 
zuildhall, two hoſpitals, a free=ſcbool, a cuſtom-houley 
. quay, &. The town is governed by 
3, and ſends two members to parliament 
2 principal manyfaRQures : ate linen and woollen. It 
carried on a good mar; time trade, and is an inex- 
85 ys ſtatę · houſe for timber. It has a market on 
edneidays, wy ridays, and Saturdays, and thiee fairs, - 
vis. on. May 4 for Jean cattle and vos, on July 25 
for fruit and toys, and on September ag for. 10 
and: cheeſe. It was the birth · place of cardinal W, 
"Tey. It lies 69 miles, N. E. of London. 
„ IRA'S 
2 1 to anger. Belonging to the pation of anger. 


| Gdering - a u thing 2 As —__— of = 


the weſt of Great 8 and is two hundred, * 


Nerth- Wales, and fifteen from Galloway in Scotlaad, 
1:46 begglads def being 
north laticude. - It is bounded. on the north 


Northern 
nel, and on the ſouth and weſt by the Wakes 


gli 
ERS 


may re in 

E = | 

Seneraly but li e froſt or lag. He | 
the weſt winds — very frequent nd vs 


Ke ſtotme 
| — their being ſo great, 8 the 


ä When the ſpi hn 
wards the en Rn April, the, J 


ae, 
CIBLE, Adj. (iraſeis sis, Lat.) cxbily * places 


* W hatred arifing from con- ö 


> 


C 


55 D 


Ire. RYD, | * * | 


IAE FU,, Adj. angry l zaging.- 5 
TREFULLY, wok in — hich 


 TREFAND, 8. a large Bette Band ed on 


fifty miles in length, and one hundred und fifty 
breadth. "Wh is Sixty miles diſtant from Haly- 4X 


ſeated between iy-ons — of 
Ocean, an the.calt by St. George's 


Ocnaa. It divided into. four Ia 
E g on he 205 ine oo 1 


CilJare, Ki 
County, Wicklow, "Carlow, \ 
— Ulſter contains nine countica, ., 
mer een. Berns Au. 

* Te pegel 


3 via. Cork, Waterford, Fig 


Kerry and Clare: and Connaug 


Sligoe, br Pos TY — y — — 
north, ypt the. air 3s more | temperate; r 
ſouchern countries, but it is very moi „ Franz ihe 


Frequent rd that. fall therein; . Ade, water 
is lang. Wy early. and bw. 
does not. con | 
8 is, ſo, mo- 


ſo much in 2 R 


s the frequency; of rain 4. as 
— that all ſorts o * 


s; and thece 


Mat countries ans ſu 


dt for fiue. or hx Wale: d 2; 0 wen 
ee cn fs F 44 a weather 
towards 1 f; e, e Ss hat 
ar 


1 -theic 
— CEE: | 
oy 


þ * 


but to the 12 of the i F 
ATE — aus 

tillage... the be of LOTACK. C 

with the of which = gs a 


= 7 — 1 * 
mY 


LY +. . : x moe +» 


. — IE „ I 
. 2 — 8 W ener- r 2 — 


ä Tb un Dine; way in-land. Abe names of the mot cortfi- 

front Eo proper for hemp. and flax, which . Teer are, the Barrow, the Neor, che Sguir, the 
great plenty, to the adva of their now flou- Black- Water, dne Ban, the Lee, the 80785 and the 
1 linen manufactures. T. W Nee Shannon. I his laſt is the largeſt and the nobleft of 
ger. in wool, of which — avaſt quan- them af, and fiſes out of a ridge of mountains, called 
tity, both wrought and unwrough IR; Slieu-Neren, in the county ofLeftrim, where irforths 
4 The hills and er N FY Le teland zre ral 0 oonſiderable lougb. It divides the 2 om is it 
Gingeifhed by the names of , Yheeve,. and were into two peniinfulas, and receives a great numth- 
Beinn ; the firſt ſignifying'n Jow bill, ſta en der of leſſer rivers in its paſſage. The trade of this 
the ſacond a eraggy hig mountain, uſce ing Kra- ˖ mitte be very great, if it was not for rival- 
— and 0 in richges; and. the laſt amoun- | ling England in ſome manufxctures, which are for- 
tuin uf the largeſt ſige, ending in aFharp . pre- did to be awrought.” The chief exports 'confift in ſinen 


cipice. The firſt ſort of Hills may be Teen for ten (Cloth. and yarn, tawns and cambricks, which the 
miles in length, from ' Kelſe in the cou Meath, Jaws” give * 60 ey went to. To 
to Bailiborough in the county e A alſe s t. theſe may be Aden Wa which ae 


Down Patrick. The ſecond: of mount! s, allowed 7 tbe exported into to Engl x on, as alſo 
that is; thoſe that are very high, W beef, pork; green thides, ' tan „ Uried calf- 
ber ; thoſe of Cory ipglords . Dundlalk, beſt Kind; wilo buster, candles, > ox and cow 
beferve this chat be Jeen -at the) | horns, ox-hair; "horſcdhair, leid, e pre, herrin 
diftance of ves a, There wee Alike wiſe Ffome \dry-fiſh, ribborsſieins! orter-ſkiris, gat f s; fil 
about Lough „ir the ws = Parts of thef and a few -other -particuſars.” 0 lang was 
county of Donegal, and likewife the Lurlieus, [formerly over run with woods, - they have 'been fo 
which ſeparate the counties of and Nofbom- cleared away lately, that wy have * ; naw timber” 
mon in the province of Smog "The Manget- enough for common -uſes, for which.reaſgn the 
ran monntains in the county of — the Croagh-: works. have ſuffered very much, inſomuch, that the 
Patrick in te coumy of Mayo, the Gaulty mon- | inhabitants! pve been obliged 10 ſearch e 
tains in the county of Tipbetary, the Slieubloom, the bogs and moruſſes. Ireland Has produce 
which extends in a , through 'part 'of the King's | ſhining geniuſes, and their brayery ang 108 
and Queen's cou N Ta is well known, elpeciatfy when they ferve in the 
Brandon — 1 TY 7 iy lieu- | armies abroad. In regard to the aiigilage, che · Wel 
galen in the large mountains and the native Iriſh Would be e/Tame, ff. they. had 
in the edunty of abb — the Sugar - | received no mixture from other —_— Ahe el | 
loaf hill, — — Mourne and Iveal; in che tabliſhed religion is the ſame of , u, England, | 
count of Done, rich ate ed 'zmongſt t only there are yet great number of #394 (Catholics, i 
higheſt of the kingdom, "arcof . i 5 beſices Preſhyteriaps, Bapy aL ers.” Thete | 
an abrupt precipice. [Theſe er is but one univerfity in Ire It is at Pub- | 
are of great ud — Wehen r the tin, which eonſiſts of one coltc founded by 
cauſe of ſprings rivers; and * bw of pony queen Elizabeth, The curichicics" ply. Ateland ab 
$ t 


of mines, minerals, coals, quarrie e, its exemption from ferpents, und other venomous 


and marble, veins of iron, lead, 2 cypper, in 41 betartutes, which the-credulous think is owing to a 
which they abound. In Ireland there are many miracle ce by St. Patte z but this was men- 
bk IO Ln Shiny t z the 1 =ng nus, oe y 125 — 8 — Patrick ex- 
vinces r onnaught, than in other; If Iteland differs little from 
of the kingdom. „ in the coun — of E eee of England always ſend- 


Downe are, Lough Rin, Lough Di 2 N ay #.g ee 50 * minifter public 
'Carnan,; the lt of 1 5 be ae. *Fhey have fikewiſe "hem ouſes 'of LOTHAR 


> Pore bool is remarkable for bein th T7 

cene of the m i n the county ment ny e ſame manger. bave the * — 

Meth are, r how a aug Seer land, ns, je bY 0 0 
Fiele, Lougi Cog Bare Avis | * «| nehꝭ e . eas, and Ex — bert hi ve 

Drin, o_ laſt has truu , which aceal 1 — whe go coe che, and uſtices of 


= the of 'Eafts Each iy 
- county Oven, Eowph EI 


Fin and 
illand of which the PI 
1 yet to be ſren. erh 


2 in the ſame manger, ys with ay” But the 
perfon of every congty is the high theriff. 

| IRIS, = at.) the rzinbow, In philoſophy, 2 
jt light reſembling the ain 


bot the. 3 . the circle 
* — mote im ſpa 905 5 — roi (A, Fon of black, due, er ue cher it. 2 
harbours, inſdmuch at it my — of c. acęot ding to the 


dale 1 
mar eee a Ro able, 


TorRE, V. A. (rk M:) w Rv pain; or make 
Weary, 


3 * * * hn. At at... 


- $I > 
* 
* 
1 , Win * = 
5 Zh * 
* 5 * 2 
„ > p 


pain, or trouble. 7h: 
ink SOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner * to 
pain, weary, or trouble. 

RON, S. (haiarn, Brit. iren, bam: ) nmol. com- 
mon to all parts of the world, though lighter than all 
others excepting tin, yet conſiderably the- hardeſt ; | 
when pure malleable, but in a leſs degree than gold, 
ſilyer, lead, or copper. It is more capable of ruſt 
than other metals, and requires the ſtrongeſt fire to |. 
melt it. Moſt other metals are brittle while m4 
are hot; but this is then moſt malleable, when i in 
' proaches. moſt to fuſion, It is the only known ſ 
, Rance attracted by the loadſtone, is on only ſoluble | 
in. the: ranger, acids, buteven in common water, . 
which its pants c gravity is as 632, to 1000. It 
NN that a method co uld be bit upon 

by us to iron as malleable as the Swediſh, Iron 
is ufed, figuratively, for any inſtrument or tool made 
of, that metal. A chain, ſhackle or ee * Hef 


was RON. in i 

;. made of i iron; reſembling iron in! 
colour. 1 l garatively, harſh ; ſevere ; rigid. 
to be MPs, e. on, but o N in wiekedneſs. 
Tadiſſoluble, or not to de Hard or impe- 


, 
To VRON; V. A. tooth with an iron, | To 
ton ſhackles or irons, ; 
IRO/NICAL, Adj. (ironique, Fr.) ſpeaking 4 
— and meaning another, by way of ſneer or * 


PTRONICALLY, Adv. in an iconical or meet 
ROGER. S. one who deals in in iron. 


re , , — - ꝗ⁰—＋ù)ᷓ RAG. 


— — 
EE RN I DG CN  __s 2 


derous as to ſink in water. 1 
1200 2 dj. made of iron; partaking of i iron.) |, 
l Fr.) in rhetoric, a 
2 a 54 a means one thing 


as a ſneer, and — 


r 


n 


t erall 
: Roe 1 jes which he has not. 
TRRA'DIANCE, IRRA'DIANCY, 8. bre. 


"ance; Fr.) the emiſßon of rays or light on any ſubject. 

A ſparkling. Beams 'of gli - 

reflected. 
To IRRA' DIATE, V, A. ( irradjatus, Lat.). 


CO TD Ä ] —_ — — 


| brighten. © To bri heen, or illumine, applied. to 

— To du with, heat or, rays. 

with ſomething ſhining. 

: IRRADIATION,” 8. the aQ of emitting gold 

of light, or glittering. The ftate of a mad 

to glitter, 1 umination, or. knowledge, pr 6 
145) yo 


the mind. 
IRRA' TIONAL, Adj. (irrationalis, 

of teaſon or underſtanding. Void. of the powers. o 

reaſon. Abſurd, or contrary to reaſon. 
IRRATIONALITY,: 

void of reaſon, 


r AG AC As 7 A ADEN ater ue ae es i 
2 s — 


Not 


weary, uſed on im ſonally , , 5 Itirks me,” 2 "]JRRATIONALLY Ade. in manner inet 
55 0 of pe ly 4 ent with res ſon; abſu rdly. A 
 VRKSOME, Adj; wearifomes beging in! eee Adj. not to be altered by 


NEN LAL. Ad. (irreconcliaty 


|. not to de appeaſed, or made to agree, *pplied bak 


perſons and things 
-IRRECONC LAB. x, Adv. in a ame ag 
admittin a reconciliation. 
 - IRRECONCULED, Adj. not atoned or c 
1 Many i irreconcilgd iniquities. SHAaK. 
— IRRECO'VE ABLE, Adj. not to be, ne, 
Nat to be remedied; 


IRRECO! — 
paſt all cure or remedy. 


N am LE,Ad ot to be redycedorbroughe, 
© IEREFRAGABI rity. . Rreogth: of. {Arg 
REFA GABLE, 8, (Fe. beconſua 

e 7 7. to 

applied to argument. 6 , Þ 430% -.- 
; IRREFR 'GABLY,,Adv. i in 1 a manger 

not to be confuted. ks; 

' IRREFU'TABLE, Adj. (irrefuatils low Lat) 

not to be own, or confu ted, 
et Adj. (irreguiier, Fr.) deviating 

— or Je — 4 rule, ſtanc YI cuſtom, ot 

nature. Imme 3; Or; not t eer- 

tain rule or 9. Not TER og d the rule 


mo a ſoft, word fi Fe e 
| TRREBULARI TY. 8. th _ 


aired. 
VERABLY, Adv.ina 


I'RONWOOD, S. a hard kind of wood, 2 * 


A from irregularite, — hong fr 
or doing; any thing — ah to 8 
method or order. An, action, Lens 
rules of morality z- wc ter expreſſion, 0 
'IRRE'GUL, ene obſerration of 
ig. words” ts 
ane. AG. byving ne er,. 
lation 1 70 os Sing 
ARRELPGIO ln 4 2985 contempt — 
re * Ik 0 2233 „A 1] ws 
15 ned Af. ( | rreligieux,.. f. 
| npigus. 1 — as 


106 81 L. | dy, = 


EDIABLE, 45.4 — 50 


Fo 
, 


ittering light emitted or | 


EE 


the quality of bring II 


5 or 1 87 


REME/DIABLY, Ade, ; a" mint er 


ting no c re or remed A, 11 
Reed LE, May 4 585 65 
Rn ual 3 
42H 5:7; 
F E VABLE, e ABLE, / 
not to be moved, chan iy 1 
|. JRREPARA To Ach 125 
4 05 m TH 
| LE FAR RABLY "ady i 1 7 
75 . 


201 39.1 = 


„ 


— __—_— 


1 T . 
84” * ——— — . — —_ 


eee weint v. Ade. in 


to be blamed 


IRREPRO/ACHABLE, Adj. 60 fi 


or ee PRO/ACHABLY; Ady. it in A 3 nog 
blame or reproac 

CR! PROVEABL LE, Raj. not to be blamed, or 

und fault w ith 


fo RESISTIBYLITY, s. "the quality of being 


above all reſiſtance, 


oe ESI'STIBLE, AG), (Fr) fo 


r oppoſition. 2 
inks 8 TIBLV. Adv, i in. a wan ner get — be 
hindered from effecting its deſign or en In a man : 


be oppoſed. 
ier rbk. Adj. not is be broken br dif- 


Chas 3 


1265-4 | 


F 00 alf re· 


ſolved 


rts not to be broken e or diſſolyed. 
k E50 ,LV EDI. V. A Adv. er any 
t 


fixed, or poſitive determination of the will, 


y ſettled, 


ſtant in purpoſe. 
Continva.ly varying in one's choice. 
IRRE'SOLUTELY, Adv. without firmneſs of 


mind or determination. 
determination of mind, 


or repaired, 

IRRETRIE'V ABLY, Arg in a manner. not to 
be recovered or 9 
IRRE'VERENCE, 8 
want of veneration 125 
perſon has nct that $4 Livy wid which'i is due to 
his rank or dignity, 6 The irrevetence and eden 
the judges were in.” CLAR, 

IRRE'VERENT, Adj. 
preſſing, or conceiying the homage, .veneration, or, 
eſpe&t due to the character or dignity of a perſon, _ 
IRRE'VERET TLY „Ady. without duc homage, | 
reſpe&, or veneration 
RREVE/RSIBLE: FR not to be reveiſed, ab- 
rogated or altered, applied to laws, "HT | 

IKREVE? RSIBLY, Adv. i ina manger. not to be 
. reverſed or change 

Mx ve Bi, 0 Adj, (Fr. berg, Lat.) 
not to be recalled, brought [Ark or reverſed, - _ 
abe Adv. without recordry. or 
To IR'RIGATE, V. A. 0 irrigatus, from i irrige, 
at.) to wet, moiſten or water. 
IRRIGA'TION, $ the act of. 7 wetting, 
or moĩſteni | 
IRRU us ON Adj. (ir '7igy at.) watery, or 
waterc d. Fee "TT IgNOus. 40 9. we Paradiſi iſe Loft. | 
Diwy.or moiſt, “ Irriguouseey.” PHILLIPS... 


IRRPSION,” S. (Fr, riß, Lat.) the'a&'of de- 


92 


Ge Fe ths Lat. Ys 


@# r.) not paying, « ex 


181 


te wherein af 


N . . 8. (Fr.} the, 28 beate eat. bike 


Fe lammation, 
To heighten any quality, 
BACON., 


voke to anger; to teaze 
applied to woun * 
« Air irritateth c 
| "IRRITATION, 
of provoking, exaſp rating or ſtimulating. 
RRU'PTION, S. (br. 5rruptio, Lat.) the at & 
any thing forcing an entrance. An inroad, or 
forcible, entry of an enemy, into any place. _ 


"IRRE'SOLUBLENESS, S. the quality of hav- | 


IRRE'SOLUTE, Adj. (irri/alu, Fr.) not con- 
ot fixed i in one's determination. 1 


|RRESOLU'TION, 8 want of fixed and ſettled | 
IRRETRIE'VABLE, Adj. not to be recovered | 


jury. 


"op mocking, or laughing at anther. 


wi 


by an © n oer It's place, 88, « There's 
ſome.” 


A] 
I' SICLE, 


ice hangin el ſame place. 
| IS SING 81.35 150 a A tough,, firm, an of light ſub- 
0 gur, 2 and. S anſpa=. 


| rent repreſen ng ues. t.in cleanlier 
E. 5 = ty ingatineg of a = — Faa fiche 


"tor eon, grows | to,cighteen or 
155 e in the, 


sf 9. & 7 


Sen ein 


and Jelly oh 6 an a5 utinant W400 


SA 


K. or Fea; 


d by water. A lang wy 
in a 1 10 e a4 at, of aile Fre 
100 it being originally ooly. a wing,. or 2 


1 8 An event, or the 228307 Nei i d of any 


Aion. n ſur ede made in by in- 

8 or fi I Ri, e of urs. To 8 uation. 
Ae if e ix, 20. 1 20 
Py 'In, 1; af A 70 begotten between 2 man an 


* "wi 825 b, profi ts. ee from, an ar 
ie point of matter, epending on a ſuit, whlergin, 
bY parties join, and 7 "the cauſe to the trial 


ence to. join i ſut, N upon 145 
rere _ on wajch 5 3 of a caule, 


reſt, 

0 0 15 Uk, V. 17. to come or als out 778 
face, - | proceed „ 2 5 to fx Fring. 
Pe 9 1 A plie d to funds, or trade. 8 ; 


| run out in lines. i ue out, to fend (Ou, by autho- 


his. Rok is.m | common. 
Adi. without of Spring or chil- 


7 557 rde 8, 8. Ger. from odor, Gr.). a ah of | 


1 90 ju 24289. 


| 6nd Leh 2, prnjaſula to the continent. 


on. (yt, or A Sax, ) the neuter, demonſtra- 


| te 1 25 of 1 g of things, Sometimes 
.abſolute te on or | 
Rows it? pn 8 7 . . aden for Ya ' 


N n thing, 


"* IRKRITATE, v. A. an Itarus, 81 at. Tos wr pro- 
n 


8. e bete Lat.) thead 


IS, the thirg B ngular the preſent tenſe 
Ev ay from, the verb: 7 be, borrowed from 54 
Goth. denen, he ba left out, and expreſſed | 


8. (fi from 1. Sax. ice) a ſmall piece of 


r | ronoungec 
Sax, ) ttz 'af 1 ed by water, | 
T'SLAN (pro . ilander ] one who, 
| . Corn rde by wat er. | 
' I'SLE, S. (pronounce 6 pcm ite, Fr.) 15 
| iſſand poly ſurrounde 


1355 . 


PPP te pe ee TEE — 4 
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: SITE 0 18 n ene ee i : e 
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v 


ful kingdom there, towards the end of the 11 


8 


tuty, which laſted about two hundred, years, 
retains the name of Lombardy. Charlemagne h: 
ing driven away the Lombards, feized Upper Italy, 


Sea, and on the weſt by the ſame ſea and the Alps, 
which ſeparate it from France. It is ſaid to have 
taken its name from. an ancient king of Sicily, Italy 
is ſaid to reſemble a boot in ſhape; and is in length 
from mp bye to mg 0 welt, ſix hu red 85 and 
pwards ; but the breadth is very unequal, being in 
the north, which is called the Le r ko 
dred miles in breadth, in the'calf of the leg ane hun- 
dted and twenty, and about the inſtep eighty miles, 
After the diſmembering the Roman empire by the 
barbarians, the Goths poſſeſſed a great part of taly, 
and after them the Lombards fdunded a Very power- 
Ktn en- 
and ft 
Ne b 

of which he gave a conſiderable parc to the pope, but 
Lower Italy, that is to ſay, the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, were retained by the Greek emperors of 
Conſtantinople, who were drove away ' frotn'thence' 
by the Saracens and Turks. Italy is now. in the 
poſſeſſion of the following principal ſovereigns, that 
is, the pope, the queen of Hungaty, the republic of 
Venice, the great duke of Tuſcany, the king of the 
two Sicilies, and the king of Sardinia, The prin- 
cipal rivers of Italy are, the Po, the Tiber, the 
Adige, and the Arno, This country is, beyond all 
doubt, one of the fineſt and beſt in the world; but 
it is not fo well cultivated äs it might be, and was 
formerly, partly from the great number of eccleſi- 
aſtics, and partly from the exactions of their go- 
vernors; who, by their oppreſſions, ſcarce make it 
worth while for the huſbandmap in ſome places to 
till the ground; however, the land is very. fertile, 
and has properly acquired the name of the Garden 
of Europe. The air is very temperate and wWwhole- 
ſome, unleſs in the State of the Church, and in ſome 
places on the ſea-coaſt, It produces abundance of 
corn, rice, wine, oil, oranges, lemons, citrons, 


i 


8 all ſorts of fruits and flowers, honey, 
ilk, and even cotton and ſugar in the kingdom of 
Naples. The foreſts are full of all ſorts of game, 
and the mountains of good paſtures, which 6080 *. 
great number of beaſts. There are mines of ſul- 


bon 


av- g 


thing. matter or affair. * Jis come to paſs. Sac. q marble, Italy is a mquntainous country, for, held: 
Aftet neuttal verbs it is uſed either dudletoudy or to the Alpe, therG are the Apen fat "which 
give an emphaſis. 4 A mole courſes it on the run, through its whole length, e mount Ver. 
+ ground.” Spe. When applied to a perſon it im: | vius, which throws out ſtones, aſhes, fire and ſmoke 
$ ies either contempt'or familiarity. It is a peer- | It has alſo ſeveral great lakes, as the Majote, Lugy, L 

| Jeſs kingdom.“ Sometimes #t is uſed for the firſt or | Como, flo, &c. * As leafy, as has been ſaid, Þ te. 
1111 TELE S -::; 1: prefented 125 the ſhape.of 957 it is divided into 
IT- ALV, S. one of the principal countries of | three princ pa arts; the to of the, boot contain 
Europe, ſeated between ſeven and nineteen de- | the ancient ot e de 97770 are the territories 
grees of eaft longitude, and between rhirty-eight | of the Church and Tuſcany, ad it the ſmall 5 the 
and forty-ſeven degrees of north latitude. It is | leg qpd foot the king: om of Naples} to which may 
bounded on the north by Syiſferland and the Alps, | be a ded à fdutth part, compte ending the iBands, 
which ſeparate it from Germany, on the eaſt by the | of which Situ, Sardinia, Corſica, aud the iſlands of 
zulph of Venice, on the ſouth dy the Mediterranean | Lippari are the principal. Beſides the principal ſo- 


| vereignties already mention there are fevers} 
others, which, we ſhall juſt mentiop.; in the notth of 
Italy are the duchies of Savoy, Piedthonr, and part 
of Montſerrat, ſubject to the king of Sardinia; the 
territory of Genoa, ſubjeR- to dhe Genoeſe; the 
; duchies of Milan, Mantua, and the reſt of the duchy 
of Montſerrat, are f ubje& to the! houſe of | Auſtria; 
the duchy of Parma, is ſubje& to the infant duke; 
the duchy of Modena to its on duke; and the large 
| territories of My po are ſubject to that. republic, 
uſcany is ſubject to the emperor. The pope's d 
E ſurround the*ducky of Tb 4 
the ſtate of Lucca. Laſtly, the kingdom ot Naples 
{is taten to the Eing of the To elles, There 
are a great number of. archbiſhopricks and biſhop- 
'ricks; and there are ſeveral univerſities, the molt fa+ 
*mous of which are at Salerno, Naples, Rome, 
' Firmo, Macerata, Bologna, Sienna, Piſa, Turin, 
1 Pavia, Padua, and Venice, There js, but one lan- 
* guage ſpoke in all Italy, which is # corfuption of 
the Scin,” and is thoogltt to be the pureſt in Tuſ- 
.cany. The inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in all parts of 
Italy, to protect the Roman Catholic religion from 
the attempts of the reformed churches ; , bowever, 
there are foreign proteſiants in ſome places, who ar 
allowed to live there on account of trade; and, for 
the ſame reaſon, there are Jews, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians, who are allowed the exerciſe of oo" 
ligion. Properly ſpeaking, Italy has no capitalcity, 
Though 3 Wg 9 8 title moſt; but 
there ate ſeveral which are diſtinguiſned by ſome per- 
ticular epithet according: to their. ſuppoſed ptedo- 
minant qualities; thus Rome is called the Holy, 
Naples the Noble, Florence the Fiir, Geno the 
Superb. Milan the Great, Ravenna the Ancient, 
Venice the Rich; Padua the Leatned, Bologna the 
Fat, Leghorn the Trade, Verona. the Charming, 
Lugca' the Pretty, and Caſal the Strong. The 
Italians reckon their hours differently from other 
countries, for the firſt h6ur after ſun-ſet is the be- 
ginning of the twenty-four, which end At the ſame 
the next evening. The ltalians have a great numder 


5 


of good as well as bad qualities, for they are polite, 


. 


R 


3 


prudent,” ingenious, politic, and. are, not wanting in 
valour ; but baving enjoyed. te happit 272 


1 i 
1 x 1 


_— 
* 


| great while to ether they are addicted ta luxury 
7 moſt us pleaſure, and have ſallen into 


| ſoftneſs directly oppoſite do the military genius of | 


the ancient Romans 3 they. are extremely revengeful; 


and there are ſome quarrels between families ſcaree | 


v e ceceadileds: Doin ID RT 
_— . 8 ( gicha, Sax.) in medicine, a diſeaſe, 
which overſpreads the body with puſtules, attended 
with irritating ſenſation, and commynicated by con- 
tact. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs cauſed by the itch, 
or appeaſed by rubbing. - Figuratively, a conſtant 


_ teaſing deſire. 


To TCH, V. N. to. feel an uneaſineſs in the ſkin | 
which is removed by rubbing. To have a long and 


continual deſire and propenſity. = 
 I'TCHY, Adj. affected with the itch. = 
ITEM. S. (Lat.) a new article. A hint or inu- 
endo. Uſed in wills in its original ſenſe, for al/a, 
« lim, I give and bequeath.”, | 
ITE RANT, Part. (iterans, Lat.) repeating, | 
To ITERATE, V. A. (iteratus,” Lat. of itero) 
to repeat the ſame eg to inculcate by frequent 
mention or repetition. To do a ſecond time. 
ITERA“TION, S8. (Fr. iteratio, Lat.) the act of 
doing the ſame thing more than once. Repetition, 
ar recital. CCC * 
ITINERANT, Adj. (Fr.)] wandering; not 
ſeuled; travelling. e AE 
ITUNERARY, S. (itineraire, Fr.) a book of 
travels, OSU NY nn, LA SEFIAOT 
ITSE'LF, Pron, the neutral reciprocal pronoun; 
applied to things. ook ei e 


JU BILAN T, Part. \(jubilens, Lat.) uttering || 


ſongs of triumph. 0 "3 {12187 3. a 5.8 
JUBILA'TION, S. (Fr. jubilatio, Lat.) the a&Q 
of uttering ſongs of triumph, or ef declaring triumph. 
JU'BILEE. 8. (jubile,, Fr, from jubilo, Lat. 
bay, Heb. a muſical inftrument ſo called from Jubal 
the inventor) a public feſtivity, 'a time of rejoicing. 
A grand church feſtival celebrated at Rome, origi- 
nally once every hundred years, wherein the pope 
2 plenary indulgence to all ſinners, eſpecially 
uch as viſit the churches of St. Peter and Paul at 
Rome. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by Boniface VIII. 
in 1300. Clement VI. reduced it to fifty years. 


Urban VI, to every twenty-fifch, and Sixtus LV. to 


every twenty- third year. 
form to the manner or cuſtoms of the Jews. . _ 
| ] U'DGE, 8. ( Juge, Fr. judex, Lat.) one who is 
empowered or authorized to hear and determine any 
cauſe or queſtion, real, or perſonal, and pteſides in 
2 court of judicature. Figuratively, one who has 
full ſufficient to diſcover and pronounce; upon the 
merit of any thing. In ſcripture, applied to a chief 
magiſtrate, inveſted not only with civil, but likewiſe 


mlitary power, | 5 
To JU'DGE, v. N. (juger, Fr.) to decide or de- 
|  Ermine a queſtion, To pals fentence, To diſcern | 


To JUDA'IZE, V. N. (judaiſer, Fr.) to con- 


oaks. Eo. 


UG 


paſſing ſentence - * 


__  JUDFCIAL;,: Adj. (fudjciann, Lat.) practiſed in 


[ 
the diſtrtbution of juſtice or in a; court of juſtice, 


Inflicted as a, penalt) ; belonging to a judge or court 
h tion: uti ohne Late 
'  JUDFCIALLY, Adv. in the forms of legal juſ- 
tice. In a court of juſtice; before a judge. | 
judgment upon any thing. _ „ 

©. JOPFCIOQUS,! Adj. (judiciens, Fr.)] prudent; 


large ſhare of judgment. 


ES, (St.) S. a ſea - port town of Cornwall, ge- 
verned by a mayor, who returns two members ta par- 
liament. Thechills here yield tin, copper, and lead. 
It is a pretty good town, and entiched by the fiſhing 
trade, particularly that of pilchatds and herrings. 
It has a market on Wedneſdays, and Saturdays, and 
an annual fair on Saturday before Adveut-Sunday, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. It 
lies 278 miles from London. l e 
IVES, (St.) S. in Huntingdonſhire, fa called, as 
we ate told by Camden, in honour of an eaſtern 
biſhop, who came over to this iſland about the be- 


tremely populous, and pleafantly fituated on the river | 
Ouſe, over. which there, js a; handſome ſtone bridge. 
The weekly market is dn Monday, for corn, and 
cattle of all ſorts, beſides: which there are two au- 


on the 10th of October for cheeſe, being diſtant from 
Lead ²⅛ ft IG IT 

JU'G, S. (jugge, Dan.) a large drinking veſſel, 
with a long neck, ſwelling out towards the bottom. 


tricks by flight of hand. To practiſe, or impoſe on 
dy artifice and impoſture, _ 2 2 


band. An impoſture, fraud, or deception. 
| JU'G- 


— — — — — 696 


JupheiARV, Adj. (judiciarius, Lat.) paſſing 
wiſe ; determining according to the difference or na- 
tore of thinge, Skilful in any affair, Poſlelled.of a. 


.  JUDFCHQUSLY, Adv. in a manner Which 
ſpeaks an extenſive judgment .or underſtanding, . 


Juſtly or wiſely - 
10 8. (8 


ginning of the ſeventh, century. The town is ex- 
nual fairs, viz. on Whitſun Monday for cattle, and 


To JU'GGLE, S. (jougler, jongler, Fr.) to play T 


JU'GGLE, S. a trick performed by light” of | 


PR # 
C 2 SETTING , — EA I "Ine me 


is 5 IS _ a 


U — — — 5——•L»» c ?:! .fr * 


J0,601L ER. 8. one who "raiſes fight of | 
hand, or performs tricks by nimble conveyance. Fi- 
guratively, a cheat or impoſtor. 

JU'GGLING, S. the practice of dein or 
Night of hand. 
or impoſture. 

JU'GGLINGLY, Adv. in an unfair or deceitful 
manner. 

' JU'GULAR, Adj. (jugulum, Lat. the throat) 
fituated in, or belonging to the throat. 

JU'ICE, S. (pronounced juce, bath in this word 
and its derivatives, jus, Fr. and Lat.) the li uor, 
ſap, or water of a 8.1 Fhe fvid-of moiſtu in 
animal bodies, 5 


'JU'ICELESS, Adj. dry ; without moiſture or | 


juice, 


applied both to plants and animals. 

- JU/ICY, Adj. moiſt ; full of moiſture or juice. 

- JU/LAP, S8. (from giulep, Arab.) in pharmacy, | 
an agreeable potion uſually made of ſimple and com- 
pound waters ſweetened, and uſed fo metimes as 
a vehicle to ſuch medicines as cannot be taken 
MET 0s. 8. (Lee) $4 1 

U'LUS, vat.) in botany, the Fu 
By ſome Wende applied to thoſe Mae tuffts 
or palms which grow out and hang from hazels, & c. 
at the beginning of the year ; and are likewiſe called 
eatkins. 

JL, S. (Julius, Lat. Juillet, Fr.) the name 
affixed to the ſeventh month of the year, from Janu- 
ary, by the Romans, in honour of Julivs Cæſar, 
which before his time was named: Gul or the | 
fifth, i. e. from March. ; © 

To JU'MBLE, V. A. to mix: in-acconfuſed and 
violent manner together, nn, to be agitated 
or ſhaken together, 

-JU'MBLE, S. a confuſed mixture, A violent and 
confufed haking. | 

To JU Mp, V. N. 6 Belg.) to move for- 
ward by raiſing one's ſelt from the ground into the 
air. To leap. To jolt. “ The jumping chariots.” 
Nab. iii. 2.  Figuratively, to agree, tally, or join, 
ſometimes followed by with. 

- JU'MP, S. the act of ſpringing or raiſing one's 
feet from the ground into the air. A leap, or ſkip, 
Figuratively, a lucky chance. Our fortune lies 
upon this jump. SHAK, A kind of looſe or limber 
ſtays, with a moveable ſtomacher, uſually laced, 
buckled, or tied before, and worn by pregnant wo- 
men; applied to dreſs. - 

JU'NCATE, S. (juncade, Fr. gioncata, Ital.) a 
cheeſcake. Figuratively, any kind of _ delicacy. A 
private, or clandeſtine entertain ments now written 


Junket. © 
© A4). (junceur, Lat.) full of bul- 


""JU'NCTION, 8. ¶ jenction, Fr.) the act whereby 
two things or men meet. Union; coalition. 


F iguratively, unfair dealing, deceit, | 


""JU'NCTURE, dene, ber } he fine or part 
in which two things are Joi together. A; 
joining, or articulation; ' Union. unde 
hearts.“ K. CHARLES. een Lo | or er io 
aof time. n 
JU'NE, 8. (Fain, F r. Tir Lat. ws thi 
month was dedicated to uno, or becauſe it waz 
propriated to young people Junioribus] as May wan t0 


| 91d ones) the ſixth month of the year from * 


nua 
£ TU'NIOR, 8. (Lat.) a perſon younger than an- 


| Wag 


JU'ICINESS, S. plenty of juice, or moiſture, | 


| gal authority, Extent of gener: 


 JU/NIPER, 8. (Juniperus, Lat.) 2 Plant, which 
| UN K. 8 of Which gin is made. 
s unco, Span. giunte, Ital.) a 

; ſhip uſed in Cas Proves of 44 cable. . 05 

JU'NTO, 8. (Ital.) a company of men combined 
in any ſecret deſign. A cabal. 

I'VORY, S. (ivoire, Fr. auorio, Ital. ) a hard, h- 
lid, firm ſubſtance of 2 fine white- colour, capable 


which are ſometimes fix or ſeven feet long, and weigh 
together thiee hundred weight. Adjectively, it 
hu, mera any thing made of | ht, 85s « an u 
|  JU'RAT, 8. (juratus, Lat.) a wagitrre of the 
nature of an en e 1 of 
; JU'RATORY, Adj. (juratore, Fr. ) by meansof, 
or 14 „an oath, 

RIDICAL, Adj. claritin, Lat, ur 
'F . acting in the diſtribution of juſtioe. eln 
the courts of juſtice. 

'JU'RISDICTION, 8. (Fr. Jer Inte, Lat Vie 
'@ diſtrict to- 
Which any authority belongs. 

* JURIS?RU/DENCE, 8. (Fr. FIR Nie 
Lat.) the ſcience of law, either civil or common. 

JU'RIST, S. (;uri/te, Fr.) one who profellhs | the 

ſcience of the law ; a civilian. | 


JU*ROR, 8. (ure, Tat. ) one who ſerves on the 


ur 
Jury, 8. jure, Fr. jurnta, Lat. « company of 
men, conſiſting! of twelve or twenty-four, 

from a man's peers, and ſworn to deliver a truth upon 
ſuch evidence, as ſhall be laid before them touching 
the cauſe they are to decide, The grand jury con- 


gentlemen, or ſome of them yeomen; choſen out of 
the whole ſhire by the ſheriff; to conſider of all bills 


Prove, by writing bille vera, or difallow' by writi 
ignoramus on them. Such as are approved . 
ue and another jury. 


Ju 
| Junavasr, S. ſomething ſet up in the room 


| of a maſt loſt in a fight or ſtorm, 


Jus T, Adj. (inſte, Fr. 
the aiRkibution- Goh Fe. hae 


, Dat.) unbiaſed in 
in dealing wid 


of a good poliſh, and is the tuſks of the elephant, 


ſiſts uſually of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial” 


of indictment preferred to the court, which they ap- 


'RYMAN, 8. one who is impannelted on 


4 TUE, on F 
others. Exact, proper, accurate, or agreeable to its JUSTIFVABLENESS, S. the quality of being 
ſtandard. Virtuous or living conformable to the I cleared from any accuſation, The quality of being 


aws of. morality. True, daß te farged à well | defenſible by law or reaſon, 
— applied to rights. Proportionate. Re- | 108 Tf ABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to be 
gular, applied to order. reconciled to law, reaſon, or juſtice. 

JU'ST, Adv. exactly; merely, or barely. 7. JUSTIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) a defence, vindi- 
enough.” DRYD. Nearly or not far from. Zuf? cation, or the act of clearing, from an accuſation of 
at the point of death.” TEMPLE. : guilt, Abſolution from guilt. Deliverance or ac- 
JS T, S. (properly ſpelt jouf, from jouſte, Fi.) I quittal by pardon from fins paſt. In ſcripture, a 
a mock encounter on horſeback, A tilt. I judicial act of God, by which the righteouſneſs of 

To JU'ST, V. N. to engage in a mock fight; to | Chriſt is imputed to the faithful, and fins are for- 
tilt. To puſh, drive, or juſtle. | given on account of his obedience, merits, and ſa- 

JU'STICE, S. (Fr. ju/titia, Lat.) the virtue | crifice, See Rom. v. 16. viii. 33. 1 Cor. i. 30. Phil. 
whereby we give every one their due, infliat-puniſh-. 4 iii. g. Rom. iii. 24. and iv. 3, to 9. ES 0 
ment on thoſe that deſerve it, and acquit the inno- JUSTIF [CA'TOR, S. one who defends, vindi- 
cent after a fair trial. Figuratively, punifhment; I cates, or elears from any charge of guilt. ba 
Right, or the a& whereby a perſon aſſerts his right. JUSTIFVER, S. one who clears both from the 
In law, peculiarly applied to a jHice F the peace, or | Charge and puniſhment of ſin by arguments, by im- 
officer appointed by the king's commiſfion,' to attend J putation of menits, and by pardon. BY 
the peace of the county wherein he dwells; - Juicer ToiJUSPTIFY,. V. A, (juftifier, Fr.) to clear 
/ the king's bench; is a lord by his office, and ehief from any charge of guilt. Ie abſolve or acquit 
of the reft ; he determines all ſuch pleas as concern from any accuſation. Io, maintain, vindicate, or 
offences committed againſt the crown, dignity, or defend from any 1eproach or accuſation. "To, ſiee 
peace of the king; whether treaſon, felonies, ma- from the guilt and puniſhment of paſt ſin by imputed 
hems, &c. and at pfeſent takes cognizance of all per- righteouſneſs and pardon,. In law, to ſwear you are 
ſonal and real actions that eome before him. Fu/tfre wörth double the ſum you have given hail for. 
of the common plecs, is a lord by his office,” and for- To JU'S ELE, V. N. (Fr.) to encounter, claſh, 
merly did hear and determine all cauſes in common or run-againſt-each other. Actively, to, puſh, drive, 
law, from whence aroſe'tis title. Juſtice of the forgu, or force by ruſhing againſt. 1 no te ed 
is a lord by his office, and with his aſſiſtants deter-“  JU'STLY, Adv. in a manner canſiſtent with 

rigid juſtice and honeſty. Figuratively,, properly, 
—_— pepe. loc 
 JU*SiFNESS, S. the. exact conformity of , things 
and actions to any Izw, rule, or ſtandatd . Juſtice. 
| 7u/ineſs is properly applied to things, and ſuſlice to 
1 -action,, but they are at preſent uſed ptomiſcuouſiy. 
ſuch cauſes, particularly, as were terniel pleas of { Propriety, orexactneſ es. 
the crown. Juſtices of gaol delivery, are ſuch as ate | To JU'TT, V. A. {ſuppoſed by ſome to be de- 
commiſſioned to hear and determine all canſes for } rived from jet but by Johiaſun from fat) to puſh.ar 
which perſous are caſt into gaol. Juſtices of niſ prius, f ſhbot into prominences. To ſtand: vut beyaudthe 


| are the ſame as juſtices of the aſſize, and receive their } other parts of the furfice, 


5 * 1 89 : G 4 a, ö 1 AY Hu 148 
name from the common adjournment of a cauſe; ic To JUWT TY, V. A. to ſhoot out 'beyp ad the 


br. 


the common pleas. Nrs: PRtus juſticiarii vents other paits, | 1 12 
rint ad eas partes.” i. e. Unleſs the juſtices that F JUVENILE, Adj. (juvenilis, Lat.) young, or 
come to thoſe parts before, eee | youthful, | SE 4 „„ 

JU'STICESHIP, S the office, rank, or dig- j|- JUVENULITY,.S.. the ſtate of youth. Youth- 
nity of a juſtice. Uſed generally in a ludicrous {| fulneſs. | 1 41 
ſenſe. 1 gh. TTT. Ie, S. (ig. Sax.) in botany, Hrdara. Bin- 

JUSTIFUABLE, Adj. to be defended by law or neus places it in the 5th claſs of the fuſt ſect. The 
realon, Confotmable to law or juſtice, g neee ( 


| 
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1 A double conſonant, and the tenth letter 
| of the Engliſh alphabet; borrowed. from 
the Greek „and is of the ſame form 
5 vit it in the Gothic and Saxon alphabets, 
from whence ours is derived. It has one invariable 
hard ſound like that of c before a; is generally uſed 
between a vowel and an e ſilent as in duke; is ſilent 
in our preſent pronunciation before n as in nave, 
En;fe, &c. and though uſed after e at the end of words 
of one ſyllable, yet in thoſe of more than one ſylla- 
ble is unneceſſary, and judiciouſly omitted by ſome 
moderns, who in that reſpect have not only a regard 
for etymology, but pay a due reſpeR to the Gothic 
and Saxon ; Honda which are undoubtedly the 
originals of the Engliſh. X was but little uſed a- 
mong the Latins, and Priſcian ſays it yas never uſed 
Except in words borrowed from the Greek. It is 
uſed as a numeral letter for 250, and with a .daſh 
oyer it thus, T for 250,000 . | 
KA'LENDAR, S. ſee CALENI, or CALEN DAR. 
KA'LI, S. (Arab.) a plant growing on the ſea | 
coaſts, whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in making glaſs 
or ſoap. | | | | 
KA'M, Adj. (dam, Erſe.) crooked ; 
purpoſe. *©* This clean dam.“ SHAK, 
To KA'W, V. N. to make a nolſe like a 
crow, or rook. ö 1 
KA“ W, S. the cry of a raven, crow, or rook. 
To KE'CK, V. N. (lecten, Belg.) to heave the 
— z to reach at ſomething nauſeous or ſquea- 
min. FR | n 
To KE'CKLE 2 Cable, to defend a cable round 
With a rope. f 
To KED GE, V. A. (T agbe, Belg.) in navigation, to 
bring a ſhip up or down a narrow river by the wind, 
though the tide be contrary, by means of an anchor, 


not to the 


raven, 


faſtened to an hawſer in the ſhip, which is dropped 
when they come too near ſhore, and by that means 


wind her head about. 
KE'DGER, S. a ſmall anchor uſed in a river. 
KEE”, S. a provincial word, inſtead of kine. 
« Tends the tee.” Gar. | 
_ . KE'DLACK, S. a weed that grows among corn, 
called likewiſe charnock. 


Bo 


| ToKEET, V. A. (celan, Sax. to cool) to coal 


or prevent from boiling over. While greaſy Joan 
doth keel the pot.” SHAK., This phraſe, though now 
obſolete in London, may be ſtill met with in moſt 
provinces. e 
_ KE'ELFAT, S. (clan, Sax. and fat, Belg.) a 
cooler, or veſſel in which wort or other liquor is ſet 
3 * n jel 

KE“ ELSON, S. that piece of timber in a ſhip, 
which is next to her keel, and lies right over it next 
above the floor timb e.  . 
KE'EN, Adj. (cene, Sax. teen, Belg.) ſharp, 
or cutting . eaſily, applied to the edge of an inſtiu - 
ment, and oppoſed to blunt. Severe, piercing, or 
exceſſively cold, applied to winds or weather.  Ea- 
ger; vehement. Of great ſubtilty, applied to the 
underſtanding. Acrimonious, or ald ing with un · 


eaſinek, applied te wůu. , 
_ KE'ENLY, Ade. ſharply or cutting eaſily, ap- 
plied to inſtruments.  Vehemently or eagerly, ap- 
plied to appetite. Bitterly or acrimonieufly, ap- 
plied to wit, 1 855 F „ 

KE ENNESS, S. the quality of being ſharp or 
cutting. eaſily, applied to inſtruments z op to 


* 
* 


bluntneſs. Rigour of weather or piercing cold, ap- 
plied to ſeaſons or winds, Acrimony ; bitterneſs of 
mind. Eagerneſs or vehemence, applied to appetite. 


1... To KEEP, V. A. (preter and part. pal, 40% 


* 


to retain, to preſerve. To have in cuſtody, or in 
one's poſleflion. To preſerve in a ſtate of fecurity, 
or in the ſame ſtate and order. To practice, or gc- 
cuſtom one's ſelf to. | keep bad hours.” Por !. 
To cultivate, applied to gardening. ** The garden of 
Eden to keep it.” Gen. ii. 15. To celebrate, ap- 
plied to fettivals. To obſerve, without violation, 
applied to promiſes, contracts or laws. To main- 
tain at one's own expence, To have in the houſe. 
© Keep lodgers.” Sax. To remain in any ſtate. 
« To keep his bed.“ SHak. Uſed with away, to 
retain by ſome force at a diſtance, To keep back, to 
\ reſtrain from doing an action. Keep back thy ſer- 
vant from preſumptuous ſin.” Pſal. xix. Io re- 
ſerve 3 to conceal or wichhold, *©* Kept back part of 
the price.” As v. 2. To keep company, to be fre- 


KEE“L, S. (cæle, Sax. guille, Fr.) the bottom of 
a ſhip. | | 


Den ee a s/n 


quently with a perſon ; joined to with, to be on 


KEN 


* 


© — 


>> - Pr" 


"nat on as a lover or ſuitor, © Keeping com- 
wich alben. Broons, | Uſed with for, to hold 
or reſerve for another. Uſed with From, to reſtrain, 
or withhold. **: Kept from little faults,” Locke. 
To keep off, to bear or confine to. a diſtance; to hin- 
der. © Kept ſome off from ſecking. Lock. Uſed 
with on, to continue without intermiſſion. Still 
kept on his courſe,” K,NqL&88, { Uſed. with out, to 
hinder from entering, to deny entrance. Prohi- 
bited commodities ſhould be kept ant. Locks, To 
defend from. Keep ont * weather.” . 
1 Keeps out hunger. | DRYD. - ap pace, to 
as ow another. Keep pace;with im.” 1 To keep 
, to maintain without abatement, applied to price, 
value, or credit; to continue,,.,or.prevent.. from 
ceaſing, applied to cuſtom or action. Uſed. with 
under, to ſuppreſs; to ſubdue z to 22 over, 
or hold in a ſtate of baſe ſubjection. Neuterly to re- 
main in a ſtate: by means of, labour. We in 
aloof.” Pops. To continue in any, ſtate, or ta ſtay. 
« Keep within door.“ SIDNEY, Uſed with fair, to 
preſerve the friendſhip or good opigion of a perſon. 
« Krep fair with the world.“ COLLIER, . Followed 
by to, to adhere unalterably; to practice without 
change. Keep to one conſtant dreſs.!” Spect. 7 
keep on, to go for warf. rh gre 
KE'EP, S. cuſtody, or charge. Within whoſe 
keep the captive knights were; laid,” DRYyD., Re- 
{tcaint. ** In moſt need of good keep.” ASCHAM, 
Not iv uſe. | | 53 ris] | 
KE'EPER, S, one who has priſoners committed 
to his cuſtody. One who holds any thing for the 
uſe of another. One who has the care of parks, or 
the ſuperintendance of another. | Keeper of tba great 


— 


ſeal, is a lord by his office, called Lord Keeper, and 


is of the king's privy council; under his hands paſs 
all charters and grants of the king, and by the ſta- 
tute of 5 Eliz, c. 18. he hath like jurildicdioa, and 
all other advantages, as the lord chancellor himſelf, 
Keeper of the privy ſeal, is alſo a. lord by his office, 
through whoſe hands all grants, pardons, &c. paſs, 
before they come to the great. ſelt. 
KE'EPERSHIP, S. the office of ang 
KE'G, S. (caque, Fr.) a ſmall barrel, commonly 


applied to a fiſh barrel. 


3 


KE'LLINGTON, 8. a borough of Cornwall, 


on the river Lamara. Its weekly market is on Wed- 
neſday, and its annual fair on the firſt Wedneſday in 
September, for cattle. It is governed by a portreeve, 


who returns two repreſentatives to parliament, Its 


principal trade is in the woollen manufactute. It is 
about 200 miles from London. 


KRE'LP, S. a ſalt produced ſrom calcined. ſea- 


weed, 


KE'LTER, S. (4ilter, Dan.) „ He is not in 


bilter,” i. e. he is not ready. SKINNER. 
To KE'N, V. A. (cenan, Sax.) to 
at a diſtance, To know. 


deſcry or ſee 


KE'N, S. view; or the diſtance within which a | 


E 


Kork tel, 
an 


nor has ſo 


* 
inhabitants being very ſubject to agues. The ſoil is 


though the 
of grey rabb 


fireams, particular] 


ſon can ſee an object. Saw within ken.” Mit. 
_ KE'NDAL, S. a market-town of Weſtmoreland, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May, 
6, for horned cattle, and November 8, for horned 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep. It is ſo called from its 
ſituation, on the river Can, or Ken, and is a large 
town, well- built and populous, driving a conſidera- 
ble trade in the woollen manufacture. It had for- 
merly a ſtrong caſtle, parts of whoſe walls are yet 
ſtanding. It has now a large church, and twelve 
chapels of caſe. It was made a corporation firſt by 

ueen Elizabeth, and afterwards by king James 1. 

t conſiſts of a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve com- 
mon council-men, and a recorder. Here is a good 
free-ſchool, well endowed, with cxhibitions to 
Queen's-college, Oxford. This town is built ia the 
form of a croſs, having two chief-ſtreets, or rather 
four, which meet at the middle of the town, placed 
at right angles. The tradeſmen are divided into 
companies, namely, the mercers, ſheermen, cord- 
wainers, tanners, glovers, taylors, - pewterers, &c. 
each of which have a place. to meet in, to. tranſact 
what relates to each particular company, It is ſixty 
ſix, miles ſouth · ſouth · eaſt of Carliſle, twenty - fout 
north north · weſt of Lancaſter, and 256 from Lon- 


( - 
. KE'NNEL, 8. (chentl, Fr.) a cot or place 
wherein dogs are kept. F iguratively, a pack of 
hounds. Ihe hole of a. fox or other beaſt, 'The 
ſmall cavity or hollow in which water runs through 


1 N 1 

V. N. to lie or live, applied pro · 
perly to dogs; contemptuouſly uſed of men. 
. KE'NT, S. (the county of) by the Romas called 
Cantium, is bounded on the eaſt and part of the ſouth 
by the ſea, and on the other part by the county of 
Suſſex, on the weſt by part of Surry, and on the 


north by the river Thames, all but a ſmall part on 


the other ſide of that river oppoſite to Woolwich. 


It is in length fifty miles, and in breadth tweniy 
eight, and contains thirty-nine thouſand two hun- 
dred and forty - two houſes, four hundred and eight 
pariſhes, and thirty conſiderable towns. That part 
of the county lying upon the ſea is not ſo healthy, 
an air as the more diſtant parts, the 


generally pretty rich and fruitful, but not ſo much 


near the I hames as the other parts. With regard to 


its productions, it differs little ſrom other counties, 
have parks of fallow deer, and warrens 
its, but no red deer and black rabbits, 
They have no advantageous mineral except iron; 
but they have quarries of paving ſtone, and pits of 
mar] and chalk. Beſides the Thames, which bounds 
the county, they have ſeveral rivers and pleatant 
the Medway, the Derwent, 
and the Stour, which ſupply the inhabitants with 
plenty of fiſh and very fine oyſters, Near Folkſtone, 
upon the cliffs, there are very odd ſtones, ſome ie 
3 . | whic 


——— 2 
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— RE T | - — — en — . . a 
which reſemble a thuſcle, ſome a'cockle, an Almond, KETTLE, S. Ce, Sax. eh Beig:) a wa 
a ſcrew, cock- ſpurs aid quilts, whi laſt 8 in which liguor and N 2 _ 


tranſparent d amber; likewiſe there are ſoine that 
reſemble ſnakes, and have marks like ſpines and ribs. 
From this place to Dover there is a continued-chaiy 
of chalky hills, for ſix miles together, among which 
is a cataract of water, which down from the 
cliffs, and is uſually called the Liddal Spouts. A- 
mong theſe cliffs grows abundance of ſamphire, which 
is pretty much uſed as a faflad, The towns that ſend 
members to partiament, beſides the county, are Can- 
terbury, Rocheſter, Maidſtone, and Queenſborough, 
KE PT, preter and part. paff. of ter. 
KE RCHIEF, S. a looſe cloth uſed inſtead of 'a 
cap; head -dreſs. A plain *kerchief—my brows 
| become nothing elſe.” Sax. Any cloth 'ufed as 
a part of dreſs, 133 3 
"KE'RCHIEFED, KERCHIEF T, Ag. covered 
with a kerchief. “ The evening comes. —Aurchicft 
in a comely cloud.“ Mrr'r. Not in uſmGGGG. 
KER'F, S. (ceorfan, Sax.) the ſtit 'fawn away 
between two pieces of ſtuflnn . 
 __KE'RMES, S. a kind of roundiſh body, by ſome 
| reckoned an animal, of the bigneſs of a pea, 'of a 
browniſh red colour, and wheh moſt perfect with a 
purpliſh grey duſt, It contains a multitude of diſ- 
tin& granules, which when cruſhed yield s ſeailet 
juice. It is found adhering to the fcarlet or holmi 
oak, and till lately was generally eſteemed to be a 
vegetable excreſcence, but at preſent is found to be 
the body of an animal, filled with a numerous off- 
ſpring which are the little red granules. 
KER*NEL, S. (ornel, Sax.) that part of a nut 
which is edible and contained in the ſhell. Any 
thing included oy hufk or ſkin. © The kernel of a 
grape.” DEN. The ſeeds in pulpy fruit. The cen- 
tral part of any thing which is covered with a cruft, 
hard ſubſtance, or with a concretion. . The kernel of 
a ſtone.” ARBUTH, Hard knobbs formed in the 
Acſh ; the glands of the throat. 
To KE'RNEL, V. N. to ripen or grow tokernels. 
| KE'RNELLY, Adj. full of kernels. Reſembling 
kernels. 88 | n 
KE RSE, S. (#4ar/aye, Belg.) a coarſe woollen 
manufaQure between a ſtuff and a cloth. 
KE'STREL, S. (quercelle, Fr.) a little kind of 
baſtard hawk, 5 
KE'TCH, S. (caiſſe, Fr. caichio, Ital.) a heavy 


* 


veſlel, uſed either to bring fiſh to market, or as a ten- 


der to larger ſhips. It has two maſts, its main- ſail 
and top-ſail ſtanding ſquare as ſhips do, and its fore- 
ſail and jibb like thoſe of hoys. 


* 


4 


. 


4 
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* 
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ane d hich: wer is be f, 


| vention of this inſtrument to I 


a p. 2 the boi ler that — 
os. and grows harrewer towards the top, bot chm 
of a kettle, to che veſſel wess igen gte Mat m 
the bottom; er gesw Wider towards the top; ay 
thors, however, * uſt cheſe words promiifeudully,” 4 
maki tea. VVV itt 
© KE'TTLEDRUM, 8: = dem, whoſe body i 
2 3 1 1570 100 ketiles si! 
"RP'Y\- S. (eg, Sat.) 4 little ron inſtrument 
formed with . radi to the Wards of 2 — 
by whieh the bole is puſhed forward and backward: 
Phough Pliny, and Polydore r the in · 
eodors of- Samos, 


yet it ſeems to have N 5 


and is mentioned in Ger. AM. An in 2 
which #ny 3 turned; ſhut; or ops 
„ he ich of the jut. Swart.” 'Figuratively; an 
explanation of ady thing obſcurey 'myfterious/+ or 
difficult.” “ A ey to the Rehearſal,” Phe parts of 
a muſical inſtrument, particularly of a ſpinet, which 
ate ruck by the fingers. In maſſe, a certain ſunda- 
mental note or tone, td Which the hole pieee is ac- 
commodated, with which it uſunlly begins and muſt 
always end. In archite@tars, che laſt flone placed at 
the top of dn areh, which being wider und fuller at 
the top than at the bottom, wedges and as it were 
binds all the reſt. The name of the hey/tones is ſome- 
times given to all the ſtones Which form the ſweep of 
an areh ; but the-French diſtinguiſh them by caling 
them Igiffirs, Which term we have adopted. In 
divinity, this word is applied to ſignify eecheſiaſtical 
juriſdictions: or the power of excommunieating and 
abſolving, alluding to an expreſſion of Chriſt to Pe- 
ter. In commerce, à bank raiſed perpendicular from 
the water, or a wharf made uſe of for ſhipping or 
unloading goods, #aye, Belg. gquai, -Fr.' 
| KE'YAGE,'S. money paid for lying or loading 
and unloading goods at a key, 
KE'YSTONE, S. the middle-or-upper ſtone of 
an arch. ERS OF". inan 
KI'BE, S. {(kibwe, Brit.) a chilblain, or chap in 
the heels cauſed by cold, - © © 
KFBED, Adj. troubled with &ibes, or chilblains. 
To KICK, V. A. (tauchen, 'Belg;) to ſtrixe 
with the foot. - Neuterly, to beat with the foot in 
A 7 br ct pt | 
KICK, S. a blow given with the foot. © 
KICKER, S. one who ſtrikes with the foot. 
| KI/CKSHAW, S. (ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 


KE“ I TERING, S. a handſome town of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on Thurſday before December 21,' 
Thurſday before Eafter, and October 10, for horſes. 
and horned cattle, It has a good trade, and carries 
on a manufacture of ſerge. Here is a ſeſſions-houſe, 
an hoſpital, anò a charity-ſchool. It lies 12 miles 
from Northampton, and 75 from London. 5 


"quelque choſe, Fr. ſomething, pronounced leb, 
but Milton, who writes it Lickſbee, applies it 28 à fe- 
proachful or contemptubus term to dancers) ſome- 
thing contemptuvus, fantaſtical or ridiculous; 4 
29aricing-maſter, a word of contempt. Trans- 
formed into mimics, apes, and tic * Mur. 


A diſh ſo changed by cookety that it cau _ 
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known. The laſt ſenſe is that which is now im uſe, KIND, S. (oye, Sax: Linde, Beig.) race, or 
the other being obſolete, and perhaps peculiar to the claſs containing ſeveral ſpecics. Hence the word 
author quoted. 22 ++ *' iu, ſhould properly be applied to the genus, which 
KI'CKSY-WICKSEY,_ S. a cant or made | includes ſeveral ſpecies, and ſort to the ſpecies : but 
word, applied to ridicule and contempt to a wife. this diſtinction is not to be obſerved by writers. 
« Hues his-kickſ;-wickſey.”” naaxx. [Tue particularnature of a thing. The natural ſtate 
KID”, S. (4id, Dan.) the young of a goat, Fi- of a thing. Levied in ia upon corn.” AR“ 
aratively, applied to a young child. A bundle of | BUTHNoT. Nature, or particular manner. Sort 3 
heath or furze, from cidwlen, Brit. a faggot,  } uſed with in, implying by way of. I a kind of 
To KD, V. A. to bring forth kids, applied to | ſcorn.” Bac. | 4 
cs a. To KI'NDLE, V. A. (cyndelan, Sax.) to ſet on 


ſhe goat. | . 
g El DD ER, S. an ingroſſer of corn. fire, to light, or make to burn. Figuratively to ex- 
KID'DERMINSTER, S. a town of Worceſ- | cite, inflane, or exaſperate, applied to the paſſions. | 
| terſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, | Neuterly, to catch fiie;; to bring forth, applied to x 


on Holy-Thurſday, and three weeks after Holy- | rabbits, &c. from cennan, Sax. 
Thurſday, and September 4, for horned cattle, | KI'NDLER, S. one that lights or ſets fire to. 
horſes, cheeſe, linen and woollen cloth. Here is a | Figuratively, one that inflames or excites diſtur- 
handſome church, a good free-ſchool, and two alms | bances. 7 CI | 
houſes. It is governed by a bailiff, and formerly] © KU/NDLY, Adv. in a civil, good-natured man- 
ſent members to parliament. Carpets are made here, ner. A 3 „ 
and manufactures of various kinds. It lies 124 miles | KI'NDLV, Adj. of the fame nature; homoge- 
N. W. of London. n Has 7 neal ;' ſuiting or agreeing with. Kindly treat.“ 
To Kl DNAP, V. A. to ſteal children, - [ Par. Loft. Inſinuating; mild; blind, © indicating 
KI/DNAPPER, S. one who ſteals children, or | affection. Kinely ſeeds of love.” Dry. 
human beings. - e I KNDNESS, S. a civil behaviour, favourable 
KIDNEY, S. (the etymology unknown) a part þ treatment, or à conſtant and habitual practice of 
of an animal ſerving to ſeparate the urine from the | friendly offices, and, benevolent actions. 1 
blood; they are two in number, one on each fide,'}, KI/NDRED, St (cqynren, Sax.) relation dy birth 
of the figure of kidney-beans, the right one being | or marriage. . Sis 
ſituated under the liver, and the left under the ſpleen. | KI'NDRED, Adj. native; congeneal ; agreeing 
Figuratively, race or kind; in Judicrous language. | to the nature of a perſon or thing.” ” 28 £23 
KU'DNEY-BEAN, S. (fo named from its reſem-'] KI'NE, S. the plural of cow, formed by contrac- 
bling a kidney in its ſhape) in botany, the phaſcolus. tion from the Sax. and old Eng. plural cowin, ' | 
. KILDERKIN, S. (4indertin, | Belg.) a ſmall'| KI'NG, S. (ng. Sax.) a man who rules fingly' 
barrel, A liquid meaſure containing two firkins, or | over a people. 10 England, the king has the power 
eighteen gallons, beer meaſure ; and fixteen, ale Jof making peace and war, and calling, continuing, 
meaſure, Two kilderkins make a barrel; and four þ. proroguing, and diſſolving of parliaments, of enfor- 
a hogſhead, iir 8 eing old laws, determining rewards and puniſhments, 
To KILL, V. A. 2 Sax. telley, . pardoning offenders, laying embargoes on ſhipping, 
to murder or deprive of life. Figuratively, to de- | and of opening and ſhutting ſea- ports. He is the 
prive of the power of growing, motion, or other {| fountain of honour, and has the ſole power of con- 
active qualities, . lferring dignities and titles of honour, as creating 
KULLER, S. one who deprives of life, or puts | dukes, earls, barons, &c. The firſt king's ſpeech- 
to death, | | | I as delivered by Henry I. in 1107. In gaming, a 
KVYTN, S. (cylne, Sax.) a ſtove, or furnace con- | card with the pl gure of a king, in whiſt next to an 
trived for admitting heat, and drying or burning ace. The four kings are David, Alexander, Cæſar 


7 


: * 


* 


. 


—_— 


ſach things as are contained in it. a and Charles, whoſe names are ftil]_ printed on the 
To KI'LN-DRY, V. A. to dry in a kiln, _ French cards, and are ſuppoſed to repreſent the four 
KIM'BO, Adj. (alſebambo, Ital.) crooked ; bent; | monarchies of * Greeks, Romans, and that F 
with the arms bent, and ſticking out from the ſides. of the Franks under Charlemagne. King' at arms, 


KIN,S (kun, Goth. qynne, Sax.) of the ſame fa- is a principal officer at arms, that has pre-eminence 
mily, Relation, Of the fame race. The fame | of the ſociety of heralds, of theſe there are three 
kind, or having the ſame nature. Uſed as a termi- named, Garter, Norrey, and Clarencieux. - 
— to expreſs ſomething diminutive, from ind, To KI/NG, V. A. to rule as a king. To raiſe 

g. a child thus mannikin, a little man, minibin, | to the dignity of a =» o „FCC 
2 ſmall pin, | | 1 Kl NG-CRAF T, S. the act or ſkill of governing. 
4 a ND, Adj. (n, Sax.) behaving with civility ] KINGDOM, S. (ꝙnedon, Sax.) the dominion, 
2 ny ers. Benevolent, or filled with general good | or territories ſubject to a king. Among naturaliſts, 

Favourable or doing good. | a claſs or-order of things or beings. Figuratively, 
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K IS 2 
a tract or region. The watry kingdom.” SHAKE- KI'SSER, S. one who kiſles.. 
. SPEARE. KI'SSINGCRUST, S. the thin, uungey cu 0 o 
Ki'NGFISHER, S. a ſea-bird. bread, formed where one loaf touches another incthe 


r KI'NGLY, Adj. royal; belong- 
or ſuitable to a king, 
INGLY, Adj. with an air of majeſty ; after 
the manger of a king. 

KI'NG'S EVIL, S. a ſcrofalous diſtemper, in 
which the glands are ulcerated; it derives its name 
from a vulgar opinion that it may be cured by the 
touch of a king or crowned head. This ridiculous 
opinion is countenanced by Cart the hiſtorian, in his 
a 5 of England. 

KI'NGSHIP, S. royalty, or the ſtate, office and 
dignity of a king. 

KINGSTON upon Thames, a populous, well 
built town of Surry, where the aflizes for the county 
are ſometimes held, 
its fairs on the three laſt days in Whitſun-week, 
for horſes and toys; on Auguſt 2, 3, and 4, for 
fruits and pedlary; and November 13, for horſes, 
cattle, and toys. Here is a free-ſchool erected and | 
endowed by queen Elizabeth; alſo an alms-bouſe, | 
and a charity-ſchool. Several Roman medals, urns, 
&c. have been found here at different times. King- | 
Fon lies in the Portſmouth road, about 13 miles from 

ondon | 


17 NOSTON of v pon Hull, See Hur. 23 
. EINSFO S. relations, or thoſe that are of | 
the ſame family. 


 KI/NSMAN, S. a man who is related to, or of | 
the ſame famil with one of another. 


KI'NSWOI AN, . a woman of the ſame family 


with another. 
KI RK, S. (cyrce, Sax.) A church ; obſolete i in 


gland, but ſtill retained in Scotland. 
KIURBY-LONSDALE, S. a large well built 


town of Weltmoreland, with a market on Tueſdays, 


for horned cattle, It 


and a fair on Rs 


has a bandſome church f a fine ſtone bridge over 


is well inhabited, and js one of 


the river Lone. 
A woollen manufac- 


the beſt towns in the county. 
ture is carried on here. 


don. 
KL. RTLE, S. an upper gatment, or 
46 What ſtuff wilt thou have the Lirtle of.” 


ot in uſe. 


Not ; 

To -KI'SS, V. A. (aſſan, Sax. luſin, Belg, ) to 
touch with the lips. Figuratively, to treat with fond- 
„or in a loving manner, 


neſs, To touch gent 
6 The ſweet wind did gently 4% the trees,” SHAK, | 
Ia ſcripture, to do homage to, in alluſion to the 


Eaftern cuſtom of paying homage by kiſſing, * Kiſs | 


the ſon, leſt he be angry.” P/al. ji. 12, Tak 
the hand, is in ſcripture, to worſhip. 4 If I be a 
the ſun when it ſhined, and the moon walking in 
brightneſs, and—my mouth hath zie my hang.” |. 
Jeb xxxi. 25. 26. 

Iss, 8. a ſalute given by j Joiging the lips, 


1. lies 260 miles from Lon- 


oven. 
KI'T, 8. (kite, Belg.) a. large bottle. 
fiddle. A ſmall wooden veſtsl, in which — 
ſalmon is ſent to.tqwn. . 
KUTCHIN, 8. (kegin, Brie.). the ha Pe q 
houſe, where the proviſians are dreſſed or e 
KITE, S. (cyta, Sax.) a bird of prey, — infeſts 
farms and ſteals chickens, F iguratively, a perſon of 
a remarkable and notorious. rapacity. A playtding 
made of paper, and raiſed into the air by means of a 
long ſtring, and running againſt that wind; ſp called 
| becauſe formerly made in the form of à kits, & 


ry Ve 


Its mars et is on Saturdays, and | 


own. : 
Ras | ſharp 


as ſome imagine from the name of the firſt in- 


yentar. 
KI'TTEN, S. (. Belg.) a eat. 
Ta Kl TTEN, A. oa eng young 
cats. 


To KLI'CK, v. N. to make a Warp noiſe, like 
the links of an iron chain beating againſt each qther, 
F iguratively, to fland before a tradeſmag' s or 
faleſman's door, in order to draw in cyitomess, 
In Scotland, to ſteal away with a ſoateh on a 
Te KNA'B, V. A. (4 Belg, 
Q A , ( nennen, ) to take a 
' ſhort bite. To bite ſomething. brittle, that, makes a 
' noiſe between the tecth, 5+ Malling ene, 5 ** | 
| TRANGE, 
KNA'CK, S. Canes Bett. ne, Pol. ) a top, 
or hauble which dilcoyets {kill or contrivance. A rea 
'dineſs; a _ ſlight, or habitual dexteriny in do- 


finger N A nice ttick, 


V. N. za make z harp &vil noiſe 


| like —— a ſtick when breaking, 


KNA'P, S. (engp, Bt) an gminenee Abd. 
ling protuberance. 


" Upon a knap of ground.” 
Bac. 


No KNA'P, V. A. (lachen, Belg.) to. bits, « 
break ſhort, To ſtrike {0.35 tg, make a ſharp 
like that of breaking; from #naap, Erſe. Knap a. 
pair of tongs.” Bac. Tomake a ſharg-goile'dy a 
ſudden claſh or breaking. 

To . V. A. to break off with 3 thort, 


RNAPSACK, 3 the bag which a laldier ewiie: 
proviſions. 


wy OY Abe knot." «Wood 
Daran. 


at his back 


KNARE S. 3 yeh, 
with knots and knares. efarmed,” 


_KNARESBORQUGH, 8. a horgugh of Vel 
wires emen: tor. its 5 medjejnal waters. a 


A 


4s. tC. 


— 


— 
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NA VE, S. (cnafe, Sax. ua, Teut.) à boy, 
— and (fs ſenſe in an old tranſla- | 
tion of the Feſtament, in Lauderdale's library, we 
read. Paul the izave of CuansT.” At preſent 

it is uſed in a bad ſenſe to ſignify a fly, artful ar dif- 
honeſt fellow. In gaming, it is applied to 8 card, 
having a ſoldier painted on it, It otiginaliy was de- 
ſigned to repreſent the ſervants or Pages of knights 1 
but it muſt be confeſſed that ſome think the knights 
themſelves were repreſented by theſe cards, becauſe 
Hogter and Labire, two names on the French cards, 
were famous knights at the time cards'were ſuppoſed. 
to be invented. CE FOIL TE 

KNA'VERY, S. diſhoneſty ; tricks; low cun- 
ning. Any thing which is put to an ill uſe. Brace- 
lets, beads, and all this kravery.” SHAK. | Ev 

KNA'VISH, Adj. diſhoneſt ; tricking ; wag- 
gich; wiſchiovou, Zs „ „ no: ns, 
" KNA'VISHLY, Adv. in a fly, cunning and 
diſhoneſt manner. $7 

To KNE'AD, V. A. (inegen, Belg,) to beat or 
mingle any ſubſtance, Seldom applied to any thing 
but the manner of making dough fit for baking, by 
often rolling it in different forms, and preſſing it 
with the knuckles. 1 10 

KNEA'DING-TROUGH, S. a trough in which 
the paſte of bread is worked together. ; 14 

KNE'E, S. (Dan, cem, dax, Inis, Belg.) the 
joint of the leg whereby it js united to the thigh. In 
timber, a piece which grows crooked, ſo that the 
trunk and branch make an angle, 

To KNFE'E, V. A. to place the knee upon. To 


entreat kneeling. | 


NEED. Adj. baving knees.: In botany, hav-' | 


form apy texture ox manufacture an wires ar needles, . 


ing joivts, ** Kneed graſs,” 5 

KENE'E-DEEP, Adj. tiſing to the knees. Sunk 
to the knees. E 11 

KNE'EPAN, S. a little round bone about two 
inches broad, convex on both ſides, and covered 
with a ſmooth cartilage on its foreſide, which ſerves 
| as a pully to the tendon of the muſcles that extend 
the leg. 

To KNE'EL, V. N. (from Hhniclen, Belg.) to 
bend the knee; to touch the ground with the knee, 
as a ſign of ſubjection and ſupplication. 

KNE'LL, S. (cnil, Brit.) the ſound of a bet 
rung at a burial or funeral. | Y 

KNE'W, the preter of #naw. 

KNIFE, S. an inſtrument conſiſting of a ſteel 
blade with an edge on one ſide, and ſometimes with 
a ſharp point, uſed particularly in cutting meat, and 
killing animals. „ 

KENI'GHT, S. (cnibt, Sax. knecht, Teut.) a per- 
ſon advanced to the degree of military rank, which 
took its origin from the cuſtom of the ancient Ger- 
mans, who uſed to preſent their youth with a ſhield 
and javelin in a public aſſembly, as ſoon as they were 
capable of bearing arms; without having paſſcd this 


war, and on that account William Rufus was made 


- a ſoldier in form, by Lanfranc, archbiſhop af Can- 


terbury. Hence it is that a #xight is ſaid ta be a title 
of honour, but a baren not; and hence likewiſe we 
find kings, princes, and dukes, fond of having the 
addition of knight to their other titles. The title 
was at firſt conferred hy parents, then by prieſts, 
moſt commonly by the archbiſhop, and at pieſent by 
the king. The perſon to be knighted kneels down, . 
and is chen ſtruck gently on the ſhoulder by the 
prince, with a naked ſword, ſaying, in French, 
« Sois chevalier au nom de Dieu. i. e. Be thou a 
knight in the name of God, and then he adds; A4-. 
vancez chevalier. Riſe up Sir. The perſon thus 
dignified from that time bears the addition of Sir tu: 
to his name. Figuratively, applied to a champion. 
A knight-errant, or wandering knight, is one who 
goes about in queſt of adventures. Knighthood was. 
firſt inſtituted in England in the year 540. 
 KNYGHT-ERRANTRY, S. the. praQtice of 
wandering, about in queſt of needleſs encaunters. - 

KNI'GHT OF. TRE POST, S. an hireling . 
evidence, or one that will ſwear any thing if paid 
for it. 2 4 : | 555 
EXNI'GHT OF THE SHIRE, S. 2 repteſenta - 
tive of a county in parliament ; formerly a military 
knight, but at preſent limited only to ſuch as are 
worth five hundred pounds per annum. T7 


* 
= 


knight, | | | 
' KNYGHTLY, Adj. becoming a knight. . | 
* Nee the tank or dignity of a; 
Knight. „ 
To KNI' T, V. A. (pteter Init, or knitted) to 


without a loom. Figuratively, to interweave. To 
tie, applied to knots, To join or unite two perſons 
together, applied to matrimony, To join together 
in friendſhip. To contract in wrinkles, applied to 
the forehead or eye-brows, To tie up in a knot, 
A great ſheet Init at the four corners.“ Ads x. 11. 
Neuterly, to weave or form upon needles or wires. 
To join cloſe or unite, © Our ſeveicd navy — have 
knit again.“ SHAk. 

KNI “T, S. the texture, degree, or fineneſs of any 
thing formed by knitting. | 

KNIT TER, S. one who makes any manufacture 
by knitting. 2 

ENUVTTING-NEEDLE, S. a wire with which 
ſtockings, &c. are made without a loom. 

KNUTTLE, S. a firing with which the mouth 
of a purſe is gathered and cloſed, 

KENO'B, F. (nap, Sax.) a protuberance; any 
part ariſing bluntly above the ſurface of a thing. 
KNO'BBED,. Adj. ſet with knobs or pro: u- 


berances. 


or protuberances. 


ceremony they thought they could not lawfully go to 


| EKENO'BBY, Adj, full of knobs, Figuratively, 
| hard 


To KNIGHT, V. A. to create a .perſan a. 


KNO'BBINESS, S. the quality of having knobs _ 
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hard or ſtubborn, alluding to wood which is not 
eaſily bent, when full of knots. ho 

To KNO'CK, V. N. (cnucian, Sax.) to claſh ; 
to be driven forcibly. together. To beat at a door 
for admittance, followed by at. To knock under, to 
ſubmit, or pay ſubmiſſion. Actively, uſed with , 
to remove by a blow. To knock up, to make a perion 
riſe, or leave his bed, by beating at the door for ad- 
miſfion ; uſed with en, to daſh or beat againſt ; uſed 
with down, to fell, or make a perſon fall by a violent 
blow. To knack on the head, to kill, or deſtroy by a 
blow, ** Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, #nocks a 
man on the head.” GREG. | 

KNO'CK, S. a ſudden ſtroke or blow. A loud 
ſtroke made at a door for entrance. 

KNO'CKER, S. one who, makes a noiſe at a door 
to gain entrance. The hammer hanging at* a door 
for perſons to ſtrike with to gain admiſſion, 


To KNO'LL, V. A. to ring a bell for a burial, 


KNO'LL, S. a little hill. 

KNO“ T, S. (Inet, Teut. Inotte, Erſe.) a ſtring or 
cord formed in a hard knob by frequent in terſections 
not eaſily to be diſintangled. Figuratively, any figure 


formed of lines frequently interſecting each other, 


Any bound of union or aſſociation. An aſſociation, 
band, or confederacy of men. A difficulty, or in- 
tricacy, not eaſily reſolved. An intrigue, or difficult 
perplexity. A cluſter, or collection. In dreſs, a 
ribbon worn by way of ornament on the head of a 
woman, or in other parts tied in bows. A hard part 
of wood cauſed by the growing of a bough in that 
rt, and a tranſverſe direction of the fibre. 
To KN OT, V. A. to tie threads or cord in ſuc 
a manner as to make an hard knob not eaſily un- 
tangled. Figuratively, to entangle or perplex, ap- 
plied to the mind. To unite. N ? 
buds, knots, or joints, applied to trees, 


| o tie knots 
ſor fringes. OY 


euterly, to form 


. + KNO*TTED, Adj. full of knots. -- A 
KNO'TTINESS, S. the quality of abouniding 
in knots, applied to thread or wood, Figuratively, | 
an intricacy, or difficulty not eaſily ſolved by the vn. 
derſtanding. 3 
To KNO'W, V. A. (preter J neu, or have 
known ; part. paſſ. known) to perceive with certainty, 
Followed by from, to diſtinguiſh one thing from an. 
other. To be acquainted with, To converſe with 
or have carnal knowlege of a perſon of another fer. 
To be acquainted with. To approve of. © [ never 
knew you.” Matt. vii. 23. Luke xiii. 279, 
KNO'WABLE, Adj. poſſible to be diſcovered, 
KNO'WER, S. one that has knowledge or 
ſkill. ** A Anower of mankind.” SourHERN. 
ENO WING, Adj. ſkilful ; well inſtructed; 
of extenſive knowledge or experience, Free from 
ignorance, Conſcious ; intelligent. A rowing 
prudent cauſe.” BLAcKM. CE yp: | 
KNO'WING, S. knowledge, experience, or 
underſtanding. A man of your &4nowing.” Syakx, 
KNO'WINGLY, Adv. deliberately ; wilfully ; 
without being ignorant. | 25 | 
KNO'WLEDGE, S. the perception of the a. 


| greement or diſagreement of our ideas, without wy 


mixture of doubt or uncertainty. Learning, or 
improvement of our faculties by reading, 
 - To KNO'WLEDGE, V. A. to acknowlegpe, or 
avow. Not #nowledged by his revealed will.“ Bac. 

To KNU'BBLE, V. A. (#nubel, Teut.) to beat, 
or punch with the knut 88 
EꝑXNUꝰCKLE, S. (enucle, Sax. hnochle, Belg.) 


the joints of the fingers which ſtick out when the 


hand is ſhut, The knee joint of a'calf, applied to 
cookery. ä = VVT 

To KNU'CEKLE, V. A. to put the knuckles cloſe 
to the ground. Figuratively, to ſubmit. 


KO RAN, 8. See ALCORAN, | 
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A A ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonant, being 
the eleventh letter of the Engliſh alpha- 
bet. In the Saxon it was aſpirated as in 
229 . Sax. a loaf, as it is at preſent by the 
Spaniards, and by the Cambro-Britons, in lan, a 
temple, The figure of the capital L we borrow 
from the Saxons, which is the ſame as that of the 
Romans, who likewiſe ſeem to have taken theirs from 
the , of the Greek, with one of its ſides placed up- 
on the line thus E, and if we attend to the form of 
the Hebrew 5, we may without the leaſt improba- | 


— 4 


| 


bility ſay that the Greek A ſeems borrowed. from it 
only by cutting off its tail, or the ſtroke: below the 
line, It is pronounced. by putting the tongue to the 
palate, and breathing from the throat. At the end 
of a monoſyllable it is always doubled, as in ſmall, 
tall, fall, kill, &c. but at the end of a word of two 
or more ſyllables it is written ſingle, as in doubtful, 
z⁊s it likewiſe is when it occurs in the middle of com- 
pound words; for though we write till and full, 
when they are alone, with a double , yet when they 
are compounded, we leave out an Lin each, as in 
Nilful, evil, &c. When it comes before e at the end 
of a word it is pronounced as if the's came before it, 
as in bible, It is placed after moſt of the conſonants 
in the beginning of words and ſyllables, as in lack, 
eagle, &c. As a numeral it ſtand for 50, and when 
a line is drawn over it thus L, for 50,000, : 
E LA“, Interj. look; behold z ſee! © Lo} you,” 
HAK, Fans 
| LAB'DANUM, S. à ſoſt reſin of a ſtrong, but 
not pleaſant, ſmell, and of an aromatic, "ag" „K 
able, taſte; which exudes. from a- low ſpreading | 
| ſhrub, of the ciſtus kind, in Crete and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, Ie 5 5 
LABEL. 8. ( labellum, Lat.) a ſmall or narrow | 
lip, ſcrip, or ſcroll of writing. Any thing fixed and | 
hanging from a larger writing. In law, a narrow 
flip of paper or parchment affixed to a deed or wri- 
ung, in order to hold the ſeal which is faſtened to it. 
ikewiſe any * added by way of explanation or 
addition to à will, called either a label or codicil. In 
heraldry, an addition to the arms of a younger bro- 


ther to diſtinguiſh him from the eldeſt, formed by a 


| 


* uſually placed in the middle, and along the 


chief of the coat, without touching its extremities, 


adorned with pendants like the drops under the tri- 
glyphs in the doric freeze. PIT vs 
— LA'BIAL, Adv, (labialis, Lat.) expreſſed by the 
. db Rei 2 
| LA'BIATED, Adj. (labium, Lat. a lip) formed 
with'or having lips. In botany, applied to irregular, 
monopetalous flowers divided into lips, the upper of 
which is called the creſt, the under the beard, _. 
LA'BIODENTAL, Adj. in grammar, formed or 
pronounced by the co-operation of the lips and 
LO a) ( Lg 
LA'BORATORY, S. (laboratoire, ber the place 
where a chemiſt performs his operations. In an hoſ- 
ital, a place where chymical medicines are mad. 
n a camp, the tent where the engineers or fire- 
workers prepare their works, drive their fuſees, fix 


their ſhells and carcaſes, make quick matches, &. 


LABO'RIOUS, Adj. (laborieux, Fr.) diligent, 


affiduous,. and indefatigable in work, or in the diſ- 


churge of any office or employ, applied to perſons. 


— 85 labour; tireſome; atiguing, applied to 
| LABO/RIOUSLY „Adv. with labour, toil, or fa- 


tigue. 


LABO'RIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of requir- 


ing great. labour, or cauſing fatigue. Diligence, 
Aflidu „ | re 


ity. | 

LA'BOUR, 8. (labeur, Fr. labor, Lat.) the act of 
performing ſomething which requires an exertion of 
ſtrength, or tireſome perſeverance, Pains; toil; 
work. , Something performed by labour. ate 
to be done. Exerciſe; motion of the limbs wit 
aſſiduity and ſome exertion of ſtrength. Travail, 
or the ſtate of pain and anguiſh a woman is in pre- 
vious to her being delivered of a child, 

To LA'BOUR, V. N. (labore, Lat.) to toil ; to 
exert ſtrength'in the performance of any thing. To 
do work or take pains. Figuratively, to move with 
difficulty, uſed with-up; and applied to things as well 
as perſons, ** The ſtone that labours up the hill.“ 
GRANVILLE, In medicine, to be affected with, 
To be in diſtreſs, to be oppreſſed, ** Frees the la- 
bring ſkies.” Dxvp. To be in a ſtate of pain and 


' agony previous to childbirth.” AQively, to work at 


Q q a thing 


* Al * 


K 
. 


j "TW * 
A thing with exertion of ſtrength. To endeavour to To LA 'CK, V. A. (laecken, Belg.) to to want; to to 
urtatn wit pains, Tomake with rer 25 
of ſtrengtbh. Tolab:urarms.” DavD. To pro- | pine for want. To be deficient or wanting, 
* To . LA' CK, S. want; defect; failure; need. Both 


ſccute with great pains, ſo as to effect, 
bour the point under theſe diſadvantages.” Pops, 
To beat, threſh or belabour. Labour him with 
many a ſturdy ſtroke.” Dryp. 

LA'BOURER, S. one employed in_coarſe and 
toilſome work, The perſon who carries mortar, | 
brick, &c. to builders, One who exerts much 
ſtrength. 

LA'BOURSOME, Adj. done with great exertion | 
of Trrength and diligence. . 

— LABYRINTH, 8. (abyrinthus, Lat.) a wind- 


a garden, formed ; 


gels lacker her,” Matr. \Cubur, 
whether Milton has uſed this word prop 


the verb and noun are aloft obſolete, 


LA'CKBRAIN, S. one that wants underſtanding. 


| ++ What a lackbrain is this?“ SHAK. - 


LA'CKER, S. a kind of varniſh, which when 


ſpread on a white ſurface, appears of a golden colour, 


LA'CKEY, S. (lacguais, Fr.) a footboy. © Grooms 


and lackies.” SHAK., 
To LA'CKEY, V. A. to attend as a ſervant, To 
Walt upon as a „ A thouſand liveried an- 


Johnſon queſtions 
but l 


4 ae and ae walk | Ip 

1 ngle and double hedge as to fender it poſ- cannot 4 What renſon. Neuteriy, to þ 
ſible For? a perſon to loſe inte in it. In anatomy, { as a footboy A wait upon in a ſerolle man 
the ſecond cavity of the e ear, formed .out || ** He 8585 e fide of F Nity 1: Divyp, W | 
of the os 9 and ſo calle 129 its el Lac KI. GRE, A Keen, - waſetin bright- 


„ He drinks his coffee 


1 neſs; . 1 Looking o n1 


x with wett oof 


E 5. (aach, Lt. Jague, Fg] a hard, red, SAR 
oy LeAL. e, F bo a ard, red, | 

wh rranſparent gt ag, Fj king Horde na- bone Adj. ( Means Lt: ae Be) 
ture b bereronn che that of 2 gum and a refin, ſuppoſed to | Ephciſe 3 brief; expreſſed in fee wd. | 
be the comb of an inlet, e an ant; it is out te onic even bey nd laconiciſm. Porr 
through "From Malibar, B Bengal, 19 55 u, and uſed © LACO'NICIS , 3. a'ſhoft-or ceneiſe [manner 
in dy 1g ſcazlet, in ee, i ae fea ſeali ing- th — 's fentimentes 3 brbvity 9 are char of 
* E ace role 1 

. 8. 6 e Lan) a firing or cord. AJ LAC DIS BI, 8. gente Pr. .)# conciſe fil 
Oe ar gi »plaited firing with Which women 88 much in 10 wor x 

their 1578 or boddices. A web of thread or ARY, Adj. (from Jac tat, Lat. milk) 
25 and 2 rioully woven and uſed as orna- oe ml full of ice reſembling milk. L 
Pia BROWN. 5 


ments i in «ret 6. Sugar. 
without Lacs. PRIOR. 


Though Johnſan ſays this 
* A cant word for ſugar; vet 


t it ſeems ſomewhat pro- 


AR, 8. aden Err) e hr houſt. 
Taser TION, 6. in medicine, "the ax or t time 


Tx 


Fly it means butter, which the luxurious gene- of iving fuck, . | 
ly put in their coffee, and is, like lace on AC TEAL, Adj. (u lh, 1.) in anatomy; 
EE” an unneceſſary addition, which ſugar is not conveying the chyle, I juice reſembling nk. «© The 
in ccffee, i /aFezal veins.” Locket. 
To LACE, V. A. to faſten with a plaited ſtrin ns 1 8. Canes de. tht, veſſel that con 
running through oilet holes. To adorn with gol veys the m1 juice calle WE: - 
ver, 8 thread webbs curiouſly wrought. 8 PACTE'OOS „8. ( ſar r mM The 
Lo 5 nv 


tively, to embeltiſh with ornaments of different-co- 
6 What envious ſtreaks — do Jace the ſever- 
clauds 12 L'Es: R. | 
CEMAN. . one who deals in lace. 
A'CERABLE, Adj. ſubject or liable to be torn. 
heir thin and lacerable 8 HARvE T. 
A CERATE, V. A. (laceratus, Lat.) to 
arate y violence. 
* 8. the act of tearing or ending. 


caring. 
ce T'VE, the 


Adj. tearing ; havi 
_ cht ring. 6e Lagerative humour.” Harv. 
1100 


928 


. 


tear, eue 
CERA. 


AL, Adj. (Fr,) producing or con- 


ia CHRYMARY, Adj. (lachryma, Lat.) con- 
taining tears. Lachrymary vellels.” Apps. 
ee Adj, (lacinia, Lat.) adorned 


with fringes or 


| Be 


eb circle. Bao. * 
Iky juice cated chyle. . The' denen vetlels 


NTLEY. | 
LACTE'SCENCE, s. (lafteſcens, of che 
La RSC ENT. Part. r Fefcens, Lat.) in bo- 

ilk. 
CTVFEROUS, Adj. 
or brings 

bounding with milk: y Juice. © N 


Lat.) tendency to tur into a Hquor like milk. 
% Fhis lacteſtence does commonty enſue.“ BoYLE. 
tany, producing a juice like vo Wa gd ladte- 
ſcent lants,” ARBUTH. 
LA Ae, and fert, 

Lat.) in anatomy, that which conve) 
milk. “ ZaFiferous duct.“ Ar. ' botany, * 

LAP, S. (is, Bak: a boy or rippling," in f. 


miliar fan oral poetry, 
LADBER, S. (Medre, Sax lot, 1 Pap 
frame made 3 Ef upright n Fiete Gi dl 


others at praper diſtances wh eee „ 


OS 
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| great part of his fortune upon her. It is neverthe- 


To LN'DE,. V. A. {preter and part. paſſive Jaded 
or laden, from lade, we). to put a burthen upon a 
»caft, To burthen. To freight, applied to a fhip. 

o heave out or throw out, from ladian, Sac. 

LA'DLE, 8. ea S.) a veſſel with a long 
handle and a bowl at the end uſed to take fiquor out 
of a pot, c. The receptacles of a mill into which 
the water falls and turns it. 1 3 a 

LY'DY, S. („dig, Sax, lada, Ruſſ.) a woman 
of rank, the title belonging proper'y to che wives of | 
kaights, and all degrees above them, and to the 
daughters of carls z at preſent uſed as a ceremonl- | 
| ous or reſpectful ex preſſion to women in general who 
make a ;:enteel appearance. 

LA'DY-BIRD, LA'DY:COW, LADY-FLY, 
S. a ſmall round inſet with wings in a ſheath, , 
which is of a reddiſh colour, ſpotted with black. 

LA'DY-LIKE, Adi. reſembling à perſon of de- 
licate breeding and conſtitution. _ | oft, delicate,  / 

LADY-MANTLE, S. a plant. | 

LA'DY$HIP, S. (lady and ip of ſeyp, Sax, | 
rank, office, or condition) the title of a lady. 
La'DY'S-SMOCK,. 8. a beautiful whire flower 

conſiſting af four petals, called likewiſe cardomime. 
% Lady's-ſmocks all ſilver „„ SS] 

LAG, Adj. (lang, Sax,) that which. is be⸗ 
hind, at the Laa end, or falls ſhort. Siuggiſh 3 
flow in motion. Laſt, or long delay en. 

LA'G, S. the loweſt claſs. The common 


: 
1 


behind. 


ſtay behind or not com in. 3 - 
| LA'GGER, S. a loiterer, or one who moves but 
fowl: . i i On 
LAFCAL, Adj. gut br 1 Fr. Math, Lab] be- 
longing to the people, oppoſed to the clergy. 
LA'ID, Port, Brnrte of LAY». - 1 
LA IN, Part, Faater of Lv. 
LA'IR, S. among ſportſmen, a place where deer 
harbour by day. The impreſſion which a beaſt has 
made on the graſs or ground whereon he has lain, In 


2 a 


huſbandry, a place where cattle uſually reſt under 
ſome ſhelter, and enrich the ground by their dung. 
LA'IRD, S. ( dlafers Sax.) the lord of a manor 
in the Scottiſh dialect, ; NG 
LA'IS, S. a celebrated courtezan, was born at 
Hyccara, in Theſſaly. Her country being plun- 
dered by Nicias, ſhe was carried to Greece, 'and ſet- 
tled at Corinth, one of the moſt licentious cities in 
the world, Lais's beauty was ſo much extolted in 
Greece, that princes, nobles, orators, and philoſo- 
phers, conceived a paſſion for her, It is ſaid, that 
Demoſthenes went ſecretly to Corinth, on purpoſe to 
ſpend a night with her, but that Lais having de- 
manded ten thouſand drachmas, he returned back, 
ſaying, “ he would not buy repentance at ſo dear a 
rate,” Diogenes the Cynic had a particular affec- 


« 


: t- 4 4 3 3 | 
To LA'G, V. N. to loĩter, of move lowly. ' To 


. 
* 
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leſs ſaid, that ſhe did not love him, and being rallied 
a it, he replied, „ do not think the wine and 


fin love me, and yet I feed upon them with gieat 
4 pleafure,” Notwithſtanding the extraordinary charms 


of Lais, ſhe could never draw the philoſopher No- 
nocrates to her houſe. Lais had ſuch a paffion for 


Eubates of Cyrene, that ſhe made him promiſe to 


marry her, but after his having gained the prize at 
the Olympic games, he alluded that promiſe. Lais 
at length, going to Theſſaly to meet a young man, 
with whom ſhe was paſſionately in love, the women 
of that country entertained ſuch a jealouſy againit 
her, that they beat out her brains in the temple of 
Venus, However, all authors are not agreed that 
ſhe died in this manner, for there are ſome who ſay, 
that ſhe was choaked with an olive- ſtone. She died 
340 years beſore the chriſtian ra. | 
LA'IiTY, S. the people diſtinguiſhed from the 
clergy. The ſtate of a layman. | 
LAKE, S. (iar, Fr. lacus, Lat.) a large collec+ 
tion of waters, incloſed in ſome inland place, Fi- 
guratively, à ſmall plaſh of water, In painting, a 
middle colour betwixt ultramarine and vermillion, 


| LAMB, S. (Sax. Goth. Dan. and Il.) the young 


of 9 In ſeripture, typically applied to our 
Lord and Saviour, who is called the Laub of 
2 oD, As 5 N 1 LY ; . 
LA*'MBATIVE, Adj. (from lambo, Lat.) to be 
taken by licking. Lambative mediciges.” Brown, 


© 


. | | | rr 
8 playing about or upon without doing any 


 LAMBDO'IDAL, Adj. having the form or 
ſhape of the Greek letter A, /ambda. ** The lamb- 


| 'doidal ſuture,” SHARP, 


| LA*'ME, Adj. um, lama, Sax.) crippled, or diſ- 
abled in the limbs. Walking in a hobbling manner. 
Figuratively, not ſmooth, or not having its due 
quantity of feet, applied to verſe; Imperfect; un- 


ſatisfactoryÿ. A lame excuſe.” Switr. 


To LA'ME, V. A. to deprive of the uſe: of a 
limb, either by a blow or by accident. Figuratively, 
to ſurpaſs, or out- run. An encounter which 
lames report to follow it.“ SHAK. a” 

LAME'LLATED, Adj. (iamella, Lat.) covered 
with thin plates or films. N | 

LA'MELY;, Adv. like a cripple ; not being able 


ſective manner, | 
 LA*'MENESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon who can- 
not make a perfect uſe of his legs or other limbs, 
Figuratively, imperfeQion. - Weakneſs. RY 

| To LAME'NT, V. N. (lamentor, Lat.) to ex- 


bemoan ; to ſhew ſorrow for. | 


tion for her, The philoſopher Ariſtippus ſpent a 


nt LAME*NT,'S, ſorrow expreſſed ſo as to be _— 
h | grie 


LA! MBSWO OL, S. a mixture of ale and roaſted 


PPP 


to walk without hobbling. Imperfectly; in a de- 


preſs ſorrow for the loſs of ſomething. Actively, to 


LAM 
grief uttered in complaints and cries, 4 Torment, 
and loud lament and furious rage.” MIL r. 

LA'MENTABLE, Adj. (Fr. lamentabilis, Lat.) 
to be lamented ; cauſing forrow, Mournſul, Sad; 
expreſſive of ſorrow. Miſerable, pitiful, or deſpi- 
cable. This lamentable refuge.” STILLING- 
FLEET. | | -\ 
LAME'NTABLV, S. in a manner which ex- 

preſſes or cauſes ſorrow. In a pitiful or deſpicable 
manner. | 705 
LAMENTA'TION, S. (lamentatio, Lat.) ex- 
preſſion of ſorrow in ſuch a manner as that it may be 
heard or ſeen. | 

LAME'/NTER, S. one who expreſſes ſorrow for 
the loſs of any perſon or thing in ſuch a manner as 
to be heard. | 

LA'MINA, S. (Lat.) a thin plate, applied to 
ſubſtances which conſiſt of ſcales, or one coat laid 
over another. a . 

LA'MINATED, Adj. plated, applied to things 
conſiſting of parts reſembling thin plates lying over 
one another, | 

To LA'MM, V. A. (lamac, Pol. lem, Iſl.) to beat 

ſoundly with a cudgel, | Br | 

LAa'MMAS, S. (ſo called, according to Skinner, | 

becauſe lambs then grow out of ſeaſon; according 
to Somner, from loafmas, becauſe our forefathers 
made an offering of bread made of new wheat on this 
day. Baily derives it from the obligation thoſe per- 


| lippery and of a dark colour, but ſomewhat 
| on the belly; on each fide the throat they 


land, bounded on the weſt by the Iriſh bel 1 00 


| fouth by Cheſhire, It is ſixty miles in length, hue I 


| namely, Lancaſter, Liverpool, Preſton; 


ſons were under by their tenure, who held lands of 
the cathedral of York, to bring a lamb alive en this 
day into the church at high maſs. Johnſon ſup- | 
poſes it may be corrupted from lattermath, and Dr. 
Bernard, that it is likewiſe a corruption of /atmas, 
a ſummer feſtival ; from leto, Bohem. leita and leiti, 
Sclav. Ita, Ruſſ. lido, Sax. a ſummer, or the turn- 
ing of the year) the firſt day of Auguſt. In the 
Romiſh church, a feſtival eelebrated on the firſt of 
Auguſt, in memory of St. Peter's impriſonment. 
LAM, S. (lamp, Brit. lampe, Fr.) a light made 
of oil and a wick. Figuratively, any kind of light, 
whether real or metaphorical. | 
LA'MPBLACK, S. a black powder made by 
holding a lamp or torch under the bottom of a baſon, 
and ſtiiking the fur into ſome receptacle beneath, 
with a featber, x 31 8 
 LAMPO'ON, S. (it imports, let us drink, from 
lamper, old Fr. and was repeated as a burthen at the 
end of cach couplet) a perſanal ſatire, or ſevere cen- 
ſure written barely to make a perſon uneaſy. 
Jo LAMPO'ON, V. A. to abuſe with perſonal 
ſatire. | | 
. LAMPOY'ONER, S. one who abuſes with per- 
ſonal ſatire, | 3 
LA'MPREON, or LA! MPRELL, S. (lampril- 
lon) a ſmall lamprey or fiſh ſomewhat reſembling an 
cel, having holes on each fide to breathe at in- 
ſtead of gills, | 


LA'MPREY, S. (lamproi, Fr.) a fiſh like an el, | 


holes to receive the water, having no pills, 
are moſt in ſeaſon in the ſpring, and abound in the 
river Severn, | 5 

LANCASHIRE, S. a maritime county of Fn. | 


north by Cumberland and Weſtmoreland ; on W? , 6 
caſt by the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire; and an the 
the. breadth is very irregular, It is divided into & 
hundreds, and has twenty-ſeven market-towns, nll 
ſixty pariſhes. As it is a county palatine, it lk # 


in parliament by fourteen members, tod "for th 


county, and two each for the following. was, 


Clitheroe, and Newton. The air of this 


is pretty good, and not ſo ſubje& to fogs*# fon 


others that are next the ſea, but the feng are W. 
wholeſome. The ſoil in fome parts yields" pſtaty - 
of corn, but the hilly parts to the eaſtward are = 
nerally ſtony and barren. Thoſe places cafe e. 
moſſes yield very good turf for fuel. Thu 
likewiſe produces very good hemp, and thy oj 1 
here are of a very large fize, They have mf 


coal, quarries of ſtone, and plenty of * 8 Y 


the ſea-port towns, mms lay, ty 
a very conſiderable foreign trade. The. pris 3 
rivers here are the Merſey, which divides this county 
from Cheſhire on the ſouth ; the Ribble, de We 2 
and the Lon. Beſides theſe rivers there; ee. 
veral meers or large ponds, as Winander and Kenin- 
ſton ; that of Winander is the Jargeſt, being 


> 


potted to London and various parts of the KH 
this fiſh has been thought peculiar .to Vine 
meer, but that is a miſtake, for it is found in Kew 
ſton meer, in a lake in Wales, and in the lake 2 
Geneva, Keninſton meer is neither ſo ut 2 


7 5 


full of fiſh, and Martin meer hag been dfn, 
many years ago. There are many mineral ſprings 
of different ſorts and kinds, laid ta be od fot many 5 
diſeaſes. The moſt remarkable of the e is the U, 
ing well at Ancliff, two miles from Wigan. 

LANCASTER, S. the county town of Ti 2 
caſhire, It was incorporated by King Joh, , 
governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven lde 
two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, twelve cu 
burgeſſes, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants at wars N 
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The members of parliament are elected by a . 
| Jority of the freemen, and it has two weekly mar- 

ew on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on May 1, for cattle, cheeſe, and pedlar's ware, 

on July 5, for cattle, cheeſe, pedlar's ware, and 
| wool; and on October ro, for cattle, wool, cheeſe, 
| and pedlar's ware. The aflizes are held in the caſ- 
tle, where is alſo the county Jail. On the top of 


Gaunt's chair, from whence there is a charming 
proſpect of the adjacent country, eſpecially towards 
the ſea, where the Iſle of Man may be deſcried. 
This town has but one church, which is large. On 
| the fide of the hill below it, hangs a piece of a Roman 
wall, called Wery wall, The harbour is ſo choaked 
with ſand, that it will not admit ſhips of any conſi- 
derable burthen. 


north-north-weſt of London. | SY 
LA'NCE, S. (lance, Fr.) a ſpear borne in the 
hand, and ſomewhat reſembling the half pike, | 
To LANCE, V. A. to pierce or cut. In ſur- 
gery, to open a wound with a lancet, e. 
L. NCET, S. (lancette, Fr.) a fine ſmall ſurge- 
| en's knife or inſtrument, ſtrait pointed, two edged, 
and uſed in opening veins, Cc. 1 
To LA'NCH, V. A. (lancer, Fr. corruptly 
written launch) to throw like a javelin. To dart or 
throw. | „ 
LAND, S. (land, lond, Sax.) a country, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from others. Earth, oppoſed to water. 
The ground or ſurface of a place, an unuſual ſenſe. 
« Roll'd—along the land. Pops. Uſed in the plu- 
ral for an eſtate conſiſting in land. The papiſts 
can now purchaſe lands. Figuratively, a nation or 
people. The land believed.” DRYD. 55 
To LA'ND, V. A. to ſet on ſhore from a ſhip 


17 other veſſel. 5 | 
ANDA'FF, S. an epiſcopal city of Glamorgan- 
ſhire in South-Wales. It ſends no members to par- 
liament, and has nothing remarkable but its cathe- 
dral, which is a ſuperb and ſpacious ſtructure. Its 
market is on Tueſdays, and its fairs on February 9, 
and Whit-Monday, for cattle and ſtockings. . It 
ſtands on the river Taaff, and is 167 miles from | 
London. gr eek be ax | 
 LA'NDED, Adj. ſet on ſhore from a ſhip. Ha- 
Ving a fortune conſiſting in lands. | 

LA'NDFALL, S. in law, a ſudden tranſlation of 
property in lands by the death of a perſon. | Among 
matiners, the action of falling in with the land: 
hence, to have ® geod landfal', is applied to a ſhip 
When ſhe makes or ſees land, as the expected, ac- 
cording to her eng... ef LL ia 'Y 

LA'ND-FLOOD, S. an; inuagldtion, or over- 
get land. 4 Looked NY d. fleod. CLAR, | 
_ LANDHOLDER, S. one whoſe 


A 


* 
* 


fortune conſiſts | 


|. the caſtle there is a ſquare tower called John of | 


It is ſixty-eight miles ſouth-ſouth |. 
eaſt of Carliſle, and two hundred and thirty-three | 


1 In painting, 
9 


|- LA\NDWARD, 


or other veſſel. Neuterly, to come to ſhore from a | 


one who proſeſſes to teach 


land 
39 


LA'ND GRAVE, 8. 
man title of dominion. | 8 
I. ANPIN G, LANDING-PLAcRE, 8. the 
"uppermoſt ſtèp of a pait of ſtairs, or the floor of the 
room you aſcend upon. A place where perſons come 
to ſhore from a ſhip or boat. | 
LA'NDLADY, S. a woman who has tenants 
holding under her. The miſtreſs of a public-houſe. 
LANDLESS, Adv. withdut property or fortune. 
A lift of noſe reſolutes.” SHAak, __ 
LA'NDLOPER, S. (land, and loopen, Belg.) a 
landman ; uſed by ſeamen as a term of reproach to 
thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore, _ 
 LA'NDLORD, S. an owner of lands and houſes, 
who has tenants under him, The maſter of a pub- 
lic-houſe. N 
'LA'NDMARK, 8. any thing ſet up to preſerve. 
and mark the boundaries of lands. 71 
LAND SC APE, S. {landſchap, Belg, the ſhape 
or figure of land) the view or proſpect, of a country. 
a piece repreſenting ſome rural or cham- 


= ſubject, ſuch as hills, vales, rivers, and ſeats, 
OI | 

LA'ND-TAX, S. a tax laid upon lands and 
houſes. 8 


_ LA'ND-WAITER, S. an officer of the cuſtom 
hotiſe, ſet to watch goods to prevent their being lauded 
without paying duty, . 
Adv. towards the land. 
LA'NE, S. (lana, Sax.) a narrow way between 
hedges, In cities, a narrow pallage wi:\ houles on 
each ſide, ſomewhat broader than an 2 icy, and not 
ſo wide as a ſtreet, Figuratively, a paſiage between 
men ſtanding on each ſide. The carla ſervants 
ſtood ranged on both - ſides, and made—a laue. 
Bacon, __ 1 1 7 3 
LANGUAGE, (Fr. lingua, Lat.) a ſet of words, 
agreed upon by any peculiar people, to communi- 
cate their thoughts with. The words uſed by one 
country in communicating their thoughts, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe adopted by another. Stile; pe- 
culiar manner of expreſſion, As to the point of 


antiquity and priority among languages, that has 
been extremely controverted. 


The Egyptians and 
Phrygians diſputed concerning the antiquity of their 
languages; the Arabs diſpute the point of antiquity 


with the Jews; but theſe, jealous even to exceſs of 


the honour of their nation, poſitively inſiſt that the 
Hebrew tongue, ſuch as is found in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, is the primitive language, and that ſpoken by 
the firſt man ; while others contend that the Hebrew, 
Chaldce, and Arabic, are only dialects of the ori- 
ginal tongue; however that be, the Arabic is held 
to be the moſt copious of all languages, - | 
LA'NGUAGED, Adj. having various lan- 
guages. Many /anguag'd nations.” Pops, 
LA'NGUAGE-MASTER, 8. (now written 
maſter of languages, from Maitre des langues, Fr.) 
foreign languages, 
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LAN- GUET, $; | (languette, Fr. 5 any thing cut 
in the fofm of a tongue. 4 1 

LA'NGUID,., Adi. (lunguidus, Late) 
force, ſtrength, of ſpirits. © 1 8 
leſs, wanting courage. 
| 'ADDIs, . 

LA'NGUIDLY, Adv. in a weak or feeble 
"manner. | | 

LA' NGUIDNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
*wanting ſtiength, courage or ſpirits. 

To LA'NGUISH, N. (languir, Fr. "WF 3 
Lat.) to grow ſeeble, to pine away; to loſe ſpirits or 
ſtrength. To loſe vigour. Figuratively, to be de- 
jecteq, or to ſink and pine under ſorrow, or any flow 
conſuming pation. To look at with melting affec- | 
tion, ſoftneſs,” and renderneſs. © 5 

LA'NGUISH, 8. any lofty tender, weak or fee 
ble appearance. 


Il, heart. 
1 Wo. ire their , ſouls.“ 


LA'NGUISHINGLY, Ade. weakly; feebly; with | 


Wobting 5 
"of a , garment, u 


laid on it, without letting it roll off. That part of | 


à perſon fits down, 


licking up wich the tongue. AQively, to lick up 


feeble teriderneſs, Dully, tedſouſly, applied to time. 
% How languiſhingly the weeks are paſt.” SIDNEY. 
LA'NGUiSHMENT, 8. the ſtate of pining 
either with ſome flow paſſion or diſeaſe. A loft and 
melting look of tenderneſs, _. Ac) 
IAN GUOR, 8. (languor, Lat. Terifhatr; Pr, J- 
in medicine, a falnineſe ariſing from want or decay 
of ſpitits, through indigeſtion, too much exerciſe; or 
from an additional weight of fluids,” cauſed- by a di- 
minution of ſecretion by the common diſcharges. 
\LA'NK,' Adj. (/lante, Belg.) looſe; limber; * 
-wanting ſtiffneſs. Not curled or hanging ſtraicht, 
ae to hair. Not plump; meagre; flender, faint, 
-or — 156 Rear'd her lauf head.“ MITr. 
ANKNESS8, S. the quality or ſtate of being 
*—_ meagre, or ſlender.” The quality of hanging 
down ſtraight, without curls, applied to hair. 
LA'NSQUENET,. 8. (Fr. lance and bnecht, 
Teut.) a German foot ſoldier, A game at cards, 
LA'NTERN,'S. (la»terne, Fr. lanterna, Lat. 15 
roneouſly + written ſanthorn) ,a tranſparent caſe 
which a candle or other light” may be carried ont. 
A light-houſe, or light hung out to guide ſhips. 
A dark lantern is a lantern fſtted with a moveable. 
Aider, which by being tutned round, intercepts the 
light of the candle. Magic lantern, in optics, is a 
machine, which, in a darkened room, repreſents vari- 
ous figures on a woll, in ſo odd a manner, that thoſe 
who ale not in the ſeeret look on it as_the effect of 
magic. In architecture, a kind of little dome raiſed. 
over a large one, or over the roof of à building; alſo 
a ſquare cage of timber, with glaſs in it, placed over 
the ridge of a corridote or gallery to illuminate it, 
Lantern- Jaws, is a term uſed to expreſs a meagre 
-countenance, or a viſage fo thin, that the light of a 
candle might probably be ſeen through it. I. 
LANU. GO, S. (Lat.) in botany, down, or that 
ſoft hairy, or woolly covering which grows on the 
leaves, ſtalks, or fruit of plants; as on the leaves of 
the roſe campion, or the fruit of the peach tree. 


Ky Inge or turning to ſtone, * 


Þ riegated with clouds of white and veins of a ſhining 


© ANT GINOUS Annan) way 
56 745 with foft bel. r en n ee 
A'P, 8. (ps ax; Japps, Teut.) the . 

h may be doubled at 0) 

hat part of the ae that is ſpread over the 
thighs as a perſon ſits down, and will hold any thing 


the body, which is parallel to the ſeat of a chair when 


To LA“ P, V. A. to wrap or twiſt round! any thing, 
uſed with round, in, or about, To cover, wrap, or 
involve i in any thing. Teuterly, to be ſpread 08 as 
to Couble over, 


To LA'P, V. N. 6 Sax.) to drink 


with the tongue. 3 
Meng PF UL, 8. as much. as can be contained i in the 


I A, pIDAR, g. (lapidaire, Fr.) one whocuar 
| deals; in precious ſtones, 

LA'PiDARY, Adj. belonging to or proper he a 
ſtone. Hence, . a lapidary file is that which is fit for 
monumental inſcriptions.” CHAMB, | 
. LAPI/DEODS, Adj. (labideus, t ſtony; of 
ns nature of ſtone. 

LAPIDE'/SCENT, S. ( N from lapideſes 
Lat.) a'ftony concretion. 


LAPIDESCENT, Adj. (lapidrſeens, Lat.) grow- 


LAPIDI'FIC, Adj. {lapidi ifigue, Fr.) forming 

Nones. « Atoms of the OTE. as well as ſaline 
principle.” Grew. /=öMNR 

LAPIDIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the at of form- 
ing ſtones. ** Lapidi fication, of ſubſtances more 
ſoft.” Bac. 
' LA'PIDIST, S. one who deals in precious ſtones, 
An ordinaty lapidift. „RAY. Not in uſe. 

'LA'PIS, S. (Lat.) a ſtone. Lapis Laauli, or azure 
| None, is a copper ore, ſo hard and compact as to take 
a high oliſh. It is found in lumps of the-ſize of a 
man's fiſt, of an elegant blue colour, beautifully va- 


gold colour; that of Aſia and 27857 is the beſt 3. ul⸗ 
tramarine is made from it. 

LA'PPER,"S. one WhO wraps or laps vp. One 
who laps or licks. wo 


LA PE T, S. 'the part fte headedreſs wer hang 
looſe.” 
LAPSE, 8. {lapfus, Lat.) flow, fall of water | 


from a bigher place. Figuratively, a ſmall error or 
miſtake, In canon aw. aloſsof Tk ht or ee 
of it from one to another. 'Aderolution, or 
;of right,” AYLIFFE. 2 
To LA'PSE, V. N. (lapſus, Lad!) to git doeh. 
to fall by degrees; ; uſed with into. To lapſe irt 
the barbarity of the Northern nations.” SWIT T. To 
fail in any thing z to flip. "To be guilty 'of a ſmall 
or trivial fault through inadvertericy or miſtake. 


60 Homer — has lapſed into the burleſque.” mom 


. 


— n 8 
— be * * 
. 
9 | 0 ; A R 
- — % by 


— 


- BAS 


os et flip the proper time. Theappel+ | which is to diſperſe water, and cauſe it to fall at a 
MR 2 — of Jaw.” AYLIFFE. To fall. diſtance from ihe wall drop by drop, or as it were by 
du the negligence of one poſſeſſor to another. Ulcd Faber ws + ts, ? e 
with . lt lapſes to the king.“ AYLIFFE, To [ | LA'RK,S. (lauract, Scot. Jerk, Dan.) a ſingin x 
fal from perfection, truth, or faith. . — [ | bird which makes its neſt in corn helds on the 
LA'PWING, S. a clamorous bird, ſo named from I ground, and ſings as it mounts in the air, 


the length and lapping of the wings, 
LA'PWORK, S. work in which one 
or folded over another. 
cork,” GREW. a | T5 
A KBO AR, S. (Skinner derives it from lever 
heard, and lever from læuus, Lat. the left) the left 


part is lapped 


hand fide of a ſhip, when you ſtand with your face 


towards the head, . „ ee 
LA R CEN, S. (latrocinium, Lat.) the ſelonious 
taking away a perſon's goods in his abſence. Great 


larceny, is when the goods are above the value of 12d. 


Petty larceny, is when the value of the goods ſtolen 
coes not amount to 126+ EG I USE 2h 
LA'RCH, S. (larix, Lat.) a tree, which growing 
on the Po, and ſhedding gum, is. ſuppoſed. to have 
been the tree into which the ſiſters of Phaeton were 
metamorpboſed, | «an 4 , CE I 
LA'RD, S.(Fr. lardum, Lat.) the greaſe of ſwine. 
Bacon, or the fleſh of ſwine. The ſmoaking 
lard,” DRYD. | HA] 
To LA'RD, V. | 
bacon, To make fat. Lards the lean earth as he 
walks.“ Syak, Figuratively, to mix with ſome- 
thing elſe by way of improvement. Lardad with 
many ſeveral reaſons.” SHAK. .' n 291104 
LA'RDER, S. (/ardier, old Fr.) the room Where 
meat is kept, or ſal tee. lcd 
LA'RDERER, S. one who has the charge of the 
lader. | | A; 330] 


LA'RDON, S. (Fr.) 


%» 


* 


— 


a bit of bacon. 4.119; y - 


af 
> > ® 


} 
LA'RGE, Adj. (large, Fr. largus, Lat.) bulky, | 
"7 a | uſed with 2p. ; {6 Laſhing up his heels.“ D&vD., TI's 
beat, ſo as to make aithacp ſound; like the ah of a 
whip, applied to the beating of waves againtt aſhore.” 


or of great dimenſions, Wide or extenſive, applied 
to place. Liberal, abundant, or plentiful. 'Copious | 
cr diffuſive, applied to ſtile ; uſed with wpom, 1 
might be very large upon the importance and advan- | 
'. FeELTon, At large; without reſtraint. 


tages. 
* Talk at large.“ Apis. In a diffuſive manner, 


4 


« Wrought by a kind of 


| 


A; (larder, Fr.) to ſtuff with 1 


2 


ply a whip. Figurativelygto: be ſtitical; uſe 


- LA*RKER, S. one who catches larks, 
LA'RKSPUR, S. a flower fo called ſrom 
ſembling the. ſpur of a lark. | 
LA'RUM, S. (larwm, Brit.) any noiſe made to 
excite attention, and give notice of danger. A 
clock which makes a noiſe at any particular hour to 
which its index is ſt 7 
 LARYNGO'TOMY, S. in ſurgery, an operation 
whete the fore part of the larynx is divided-to affit 
reſpiration during large tumors in the upper parts, as 
in the quinſey, . e 75 Ed 
| LA'RYNX, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the upper part 
of the wind-pipe, or the trachea, which is above the 
root of the tongue, before the pharynx, and is one of. 
the organs of reſpiration,” as well as the principal 
inſtrument of the voice, „ Bir TE 
; LASCI'VIOUS, Adj. (laſcivus, Lat.) leud; wan. 
ton; behaving with too great liberty to the other 
ſex," / Soft, effeminate, ** The /aſc;vious pleating of 
a lute,” SHAK. :.- | | 474 12 
! LASCI.ViOUSNESS, 8. the quality of diſeo- 
vering lewdneſs or luſt, either in behaviour or 
words. 


its re- 


LAScTVIousLv, Adv...lewdly g\in 4 wanton. 


br looſe manner. wA Antibes. 
LA'SH,.S. (agen, Belg.) a ſtroke ar blow given 
ith a whip, or any thing pliant and tough. The 
thong of a whip with which ablow, is given. Figu- 
ratively, a ſtroke of cenſure or reproach. - , , » ? 


i To LA'SH, V. A. to; firike, with; a whip or any 


thing pliant. Toamove with a ſudden ſpring or jerk; 


Figuratively, to ſcourge with, ſalire. Lo tie large 
pieces of timber together with curds. Neuterly, to 
with 


2pplicd to ſtile, 4 Debated at large. WATTS. | 
LA'RGELY, Adv. in a wide or extenſive man- 
ner, In a copious or diffuſe manner, applied, to ſtile, 
In a liberal or bountiful manner, applied to giving. 
Abundantly, plentifully, or without reſtraint. 
They, love's diſpott took largely. Par. Loft, _ 
LA'RGENESS, S. extent, bulk, or ſpaciouſneſs, 
*pplied to place. Greatneſs or elevation, applied to 
de mind. Extent or bulk, applied to things: wide- 
neſs, or the ſpace between any two extremes. 
Largeneſt of rivers,” BENTLEY, {| | | 
. — S. (largeſſe, Fr.) a preſent, gift, 
 LA'RMIER, S. (Jarme, Fr.) in architecture, a 
fat, ſquare, maſſive. member of the cornice, between 


Or 


Lat; 55. To laſb at vice. DBD. 
. -LA'SHER,, S. one who whips, laſhes, or ſati- 
tinte n | | p GUT 
 'LA'S8, 8 


formed the feminine /addeſs, which is contracted into 


n 


the cymatium and the. ovolo, ſo called from its uſe; | 


34 D919 A T GEATND 6 149 35 15 . 1 
(according to Dr. Hickes, from Ja, id 


44ſt) a girl, maid, or young woman. 


© LA'SSITUDE; &. wearinets or a loſs of vice 
and ſtrength by exceſſive labour. Ia medicine, ap- 


plied to that wearineſs:wwhichiproceeds from a diſ- 


tempered ſtate, andi not ſrum entre iſe, Wi. h wants 
no remedy but eſt; it proceeds from. an inc reaſe of 
bulk, from a diminution of proper evacuat ions, or 


from too great a conſumption of the fluids ne. eſſacy 


to maintain the ſpring or elaſticit of the ſolids, as 


in fevers; or from a vitiated-ſ-c:etion of that juice, 


whereby the fibres ace not ta pany > AY 
| CEE A'SS. 


Lax 


ILT 


1A. SSLORN, Adj. forſaken by a 1 or lover. j 
« The diſmifled bachelor loves — being laſslorn.” 
| SHAK. | 
LAST, 8. (late/t, Sax. ſuperlative of late,) after 
all others, applied either to place, or time. Utmoſt. 
« Their leſ endeavour bend—t'outſhine each other.” 
Davy. At laſt; at the end; in concluſion. 
to a point, and "fix at laſt. „ FRizxp. The laſt. 
The end, or concluſion of any undertaking, or of 
life. ** Blunder on in buſineſs to the /a/?.” Pore. 
LAS I, Adv. the laſt time, or that which im- 
mediately comes before the preſent. To conclude. 
To LA'ST, V. N. ( Toke Sax. ) to continue; 
to endure for ſome time. obe long before it is 
. worn out. 
LA'ST, S. (left, Sax.) a male: on which ſhoes 
: ar made ; a load; a certain meaſure- or weight 
from le, Teut. A 25 of cod- fiſn, white herrings, 
meal, and aſhes for ſoap is 12 barrels; of corn or 
rape lecd 10 quarters; of gunpowder, 24 barrels or 
2400 Ib. weight; of red herrings 20 cades; of 
hides 12 dozen; of leather 20 dickers ; of pitch or 
tar 14 barrels ; of wool. 12 ſacks; of ſtockfiſh 100; 
and a /a/2 of flax feathers contains 1700 lb. weight. 
+ LA'ST'AGE, S. (igſiage, Fr.) cuſtom paid for 
* freightage. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
'LA'S'TING, Part. continuing; a te of a 
long continuance ; wearing a long while. 
. LA'ST INGLY, Adv. durably ; perpetually, 
: LA'STLY, Adv. in the Jaſt place; at laſt, In 
the concluſion, 
+ LA'TCH, S. the catch of a door which 
either by a ſtring or handle. | 
To LA'TCH, V. A. to faſten by a latch. Fi igura- 
tively, to faſten or cloſe. “ Haſt thou latch'd the 
Athenian's eyes with love juice.“ SHAK, | 
LA'TCHES, S. in a ſhip, ſmall lines like hoops, 
faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and drablers of a 
ſhip, in order to lace the bonnets to the courſes, or 
the drablers to the bonnets. 
LA'TCHET, 8. ( lacet, Fr. en Ital. ) the 
firing with which ſhoes or ſandals were faſtened, | 
LA TE, Adj. (let, Sax. laet, Belg.) that which 


Py Oi” "00 


is moved 


— _ 


is Jonger than it ſhould be, or not ſo. ſoon as ex- 


« Ruit | 


putity of Latin ſtile. 


out on the ſide ; belonging to, or nn 
ced or acting. ina direction 225 Jo 


rizon. 
LATERA'LITY, S. the quali of by 
ight and left — 


tinct ſides. A ri * Brown, 


LA'TERALLY, Adv. by the ſides ; fidewifh, 
A LA'TERE, (Lat. from the fide) a 1ides 
plied to ſuch cardinals as are thepope's coun i 55 
ordinary and aſſiſtants. N » 

LA'TEWARD, Adv. (from lateand wes rd, d 
ſomewhat late, or anfeaſonable; e EIN 

LA'TH, S. (latta, Sax. lath, Brit.) . = da 
ing, a long thin narrow lip of — 80 
3 fb wt "ok S 


nailed on the _— of a rook,” to ſuſtain be 1 "tile 
„v. A. to fit op-with licks hide 


other coverin 

To LA'TH 

- LA'TH,'S. "(lath, Sax.) a part of the 00 
ſomething larger than 'a tything, aud e hh 
hundred. If 3 tytbing failed, 2 
lath was cha or that t thi and if 
failed, then ka Suge was demanded — ü _ 
SPBNSER. | ra 

LA'THE, S. a turner's engioe by which e 
about his matter in order to-ſhape it with 2 5 7 

To LA'THER, V. N. (tethrien,” Sax,” kt 
Fr.) to form a froth or foam. To make water fall 
with ſoap. To cover with froth made d foap und 
water, 3 

LA TER, s. a foam or froth made by bil 
or agitating water with which ſonp is mine, 

— Adj. (latinus, Lat.) written d joke 


in the lar of the ancient Roman. 
LA'Tl ISM, S. (/atiniſme, Fr.) a hacas. 1 
preſſion peculiar to the Latin tongue. 


LA'TINIST, S. one capable of writin 8 | 4 
ing Latin in it's purity, and acquaint | 


| beauties of the aurhors' at have written {a at hin 


guage 


LATINITY,'S. laute. Fe. mu, hu 


To LATIN IZE, v. A. (in F 
words or phraſes, in another *y go! ge, char wei 
rowed ſrotn the rein: | -. *MEV 


1 laſt in any place, office, character or time. 
ceaſed, or dead, when prefixed to a perſon's name. 
. The late earl of Chatham.” Far. r Feng in the 
day, or night. 

LA'TE, Adv. after Nie 
time; after its proper time *© The 
late impriſon'd yodug.“ Porz. —— an "unſeafonabls | 
yy or far Ae in the day or night. | 

LA'TED ,Adj-beated z ſurpfized, dy the night. 
La T ELV, Adv. at ſome time not long paſt. 

LA TENESS, 8. uy time or leaſon far advanced 
or * expiring. ö 

LA TENT, Adj. (latens, Lat.) hidden; con- 
cealed ; ſecret, Not in view, 
LA VERAL, Adj. (Fr. latera, Lat.) growing 


delays. 2 after a Jong 


| 


| vanced in the night. 


called from à ſuppolition that the:Yefetidaut”? f | 
or lies hid, and cannot be found in the c they * 
Middleferx, but is fled to forte" „btber county 


& „ A 3-4 2 3 


eee e c Lat, thy ner hid} wh bo 
writ, which iſſues out of, the *King's Baie 


the ſheriff whereof this writ is directed, 
| him to appretiend the defendant Were: 
Br . 


N ** 


Ft | 


ue! by + 
4/7 £457 = 
. l 8 


LA'TITUDE, 8. (Fr, OR! 


| vides in bodies of unequal diefe ta 


ſpace between the two extremes of. its, f ©. of 
| meaſure of a Arvight line Aon throoyty fs 8rd 


«© Provided the length detb hot excved the 16 : 
WorTtoN, Room, Tpace, or extent. T rden 


* 
. . 
ä —ꝓ— — — — 


LAU 2 


of the earth or heavens meaſured from the equator to f 


either pole. The diſtance of a place from the equa- 
| tor, either North or South, or an arch of the me- 
ridian comprehended. between the Zenith of a place 
and the equator, Unreſtrained or unlimited accep- 
tation. Freedom from any ſettled rules. Extent or 
comprehenſion of any art or ſcience. ' He is out 
of his latitude, a figurative expreſſion, implying that 
2 perſon is in a place he is ignorant of, or that he is 
handling a ſubject beyond his abilities or compre- 


„ 1 155 
LATITUDINA “RIAN, Adj. (latitudingire, Fr.) 
confined or reſtrained, either with reſpec to actions or 


inions. "TOE. | 
FL ATITUDINA'RIAN, S. a perſon not con- 
forming to any particular opinion or ſtandard ; but 
living and thinking without any reſtraint. _- 

LA'TRANT, Adj. '(latrans, Lat.) barking. 
« The latrant race,” TIE. 
' LA'TTER, S. (the comparative of late, though 
univerſally written with tt, contrary to the etymo- 
logy, — the common practice in the ſuperlative 
lateft ; yet, as Johnſon obſerves, when the thing 
compared is mentioned we uſe later, as This fruit 
is later than the reſt.” But, latter when no compa- 
riſon is expreſſed,  *© In theſe latter ages.” Locks.) ' 


mirth. 


To LAU'D, V. A. (laude, Lat.) to praiſe; to 
acknowledge or mention with a ſenſe of gratitude. 
' 'LAU'DABLE, Adj. ({audabilis, Lat.) worthy of 
praiſe or commendation, In medicine, healthy, or 
generous. ©& Laudable juices.” ARBUTH.. | 
LAU'DANUM, S. (a cant word from laude, to 
. praiſe) a medicine compoſed of opium, &c. 
To LA'VE, V. A. (lavo, Lat.) to waſh or bathe 
in any liquid. To throw up; to lade, or ſcoop out 
water, from lever, Fr. to raiſe. | 5 
To LAVE'ER, V. A. to change the direction 
often in a courſe. Againſt ſtiff gales lavcering 
5, DR vy. "TE. BO TEE 
| 3 S. (lavoir, Fr.) a veſſel to waſh any 
thing in. 2 
a o LAU'GH, V. N. (pronounced in this word 
and its derivatives, Jaff, hlahan, Sax.) to make a 
loud and interrupted noiſe of ſudden mertiment or 
Figuratively, to appear gay, favourable, 
pleaſant, fertile, or ſo as to cauſe. joy. Then 
laughs the childiſh year with flowerets crowned.” 
Drp. Uſed with ar, to treat with contempt or 
ridicule, “ You'll be laugh'd at.” SHAK. ' Ac- 
tively, to deride; to ridicule or mock, ſo as to make 
an object of contempt, generally followed by ſcorn. 
„Laugh ts ſcorn—the power of men.” Sar, 


happening after a particular period, or after ſome- |. 


thing elle. Modern, or not long done or paſt, 
Mentioned the laſt in order. The difference be- 
tween reaſon and revelation, and in what ſenſe the 
latter is ſuperior.” WATTS, rr A oY 

LA'TTERLY, Adv. of late; in the laſt age or 
in the laſt part of life; not long ago. A new word, 
invented without neceflity, and ſupported without 
reaſon. | e 
LA'TTICE, S. (lattis, Fr. Johnſon ſays, he has 
ſometimes derived it from /eteyes, or that which 1718 
the tye, and adds it may be derived from lattertulus, 
Lat, yet why he could not take the French /attis for 
its original I know not) a window made of ſticks or 
iron bars croffing each other at ſmall] diſtances. 


ö 


To EA“TTICE, V. A. to mark with crofs ſtrokes | p 


like a lattice, To make with fticks or bars croffing 
each other at ſmall diſtances. , 8 
LAVA'TION, S. {lavatie, Lat.) the act of 
waſhing, % The ſolemn day of her /avation.” 
Has WC. Os | | 
LA'VATORY, S. (from laps, Lat.) in medi- 
cine, a waſh ; ſome liquid with which diſcafed parts 
are waſhed; © ©. Lavatories to wafh the temples.” 
Harvey, In hiftory, certain places in Peru or | 
Chili, where gold is got out of the grouhd by waſh- 
ing, or turning large ſtreams into a cavity dug in 
the earth for that pupoſe. | | ; 
LAU'D, S. (laut laudis, Lat.) the act of praiſing 
| for any good, benevolent, or noble deed. Indivinity, 
| that part of divine worſhip which confifts in har 
or an acknowledgement and grateful ſenſe of -benefits 


 LAU'GH, S. (lach, Belg.) an interrupted found 
cauſed by any object which excites ſudden mirth.. 
LAU'GHABLE, Adj. proper to be laught at. 


Cauſing laughter. A laugbable writer,” Davp.. 


LAU'GHER, S. a perſon fond of mirth, or eaſily 
provoked to laughter. | % % ary fk 
 LAU'GHINGLY, Adv. merrily, With great 
pleaſantry or mirth, „ „ Eeg ad 
LAU'GHINGSTOCK, 8. a but; an odject of 


contempt or ridicule, CIS | 

LAU'GHTER, S. (hleahter, Sax.) an expreſſion 
of ſudden mirth, occaſioned by a conyulſive motion 
of the præcordia, muſcles of the mouth and face, a 
continued expulſion of breath, with a loud noiſe and 
ſhaking of the breaſt and ſides. An inarticulate ex- 
reſſion of ſudden merriment. 

LA'VISH, Adj. (the etymology is uncertain, but 
may be derived from {ave, Lat, to waſh away) gene- 
rous or liberal to exceſs. Scattered in waſte; pro» 
fuſe. Figuratively, wild or unreſtrained, ** Curb- 
ing his laviſb ſpirit.” SHARK, Fe: 

To LA'VISH, V. A. to waſte extravagantly. To 
profuſe or fling away. HD ( 

ELA'VISHER, S. a prodigal or profufe perſon, 

LA'VISHLY, Adv. in an extravagant or prodigal 
manner; with ſuch a degree of liberality as borders 
on exceſs and indiſcretion. | | "4 

- LA'VISHMENT, LA'VISHNESS, S. an extra- 
vagant, prodigal, or indiſcreet waſting or giving 
away what _— to a perfon, | 

LAU/'NCESTON, S. a populous trading town 
of Cornwall, ſeated on the river Tamer. It is go- 


received from heaven, : 
39 | | | 


verned by a mayor __ —_ two repreſentaives 
; to 


f 
1 
| 
| 
=! 
| - 


> 93 


_— 


* rn 


to parliament. It had formerly a caſtle, which is 
now in ruins. Here is a free-ſchool, founded by 

queen Elizabeth. It has a market on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays, and four fairs, on Whit-Monday, July 57 
November 17, and December 6, for horſes, oxen, 


ſheep, clotb, and a few hops. It lies 208 miles from | | 


London. i | 
To LAU'NCH, V. N. (lancer, elancer, Fr.) to 
force out to ſea, uſed with into. Launch farther 
into the ocean.” Locks. To rove at large. To 
expatiate, To be diffuſed, applied to ſtile, followed 
by into. Launched out into .a long oration.” 
Broome. Actively, to put or puſh to ſea, To dart 
from the hand. Launching from the ſky — his 
writhen bolt.” DRY. | | 
LAU'NDRESS, S. a woman employed in waſh- 
ing linen. ; 7 | 
LAU'NDRY, S. a room wherein linen is waſhed, 
or ironed, .. The act of waſhing of linen. As ap- 
pears, in /aundry of cloaths.” Bac. 


, 0 


' LAVO'LT, 8. (lavolia, Ital. Ia volie, Fr.) an old 


dance which conſiſted in a variety of turnings and 
capering. A caper, ** I cannot ſing- nor heel the 
high /avole.” SHAK., = 
AU'REAT, Adj. (laureatus, Lat.) decked with 
laurel ;. crowned with laurel, A Poet Laureat, is one 
who is in pay from the king, and makes the odes 
which are performed before him on his birth-day, 
and on the beginning of the new year ; for which 
his uſual allowance was a butt of ſack, which is no 
commuted for by a regular ſalary, 


LAUREA'TION, S. in Scotland, the act or ſtate | 


of having degrees conferred, ſo called becauſe in 
ſome they make uſe of flowery crowns, in imitation 
of the laurel chaplets uſed by the ancients. Þ _ 
LAU'REL, S. (laurier, Fr. laurus, Lat.) a tree, 
* ſometimes called the cherry bay. 
LAU'RELLED, Adj. crowned 


laure]. 


LA'W, 8. (lags, lah, Sax. loi, Fr.) a rule of | 


action. A precept or command coming from a ſupe- 
rior authority, which an inferior is bound to obey, 
The laws of England are fo voluminous, that even 
upwards of twenty years ago, Mr, Viner made an 
abridgement or epitome of them in twenty-four volumes 
in folio | The ſtatutes ſince that time, make at leaſt a 
fourth of all the ſtatutes ; for what with new acts of 
parliament, and ſubſequent acts to explain thoſe, the 
laws of England are paſt finding out. A judicial 
proceſs. Any'thing obliged tq be done. An inva- 
riable conformity or correſpondence between a cauſe 
and effect. The laws of nature.” To take the 
law, implies to enter an action againſt a perſon. 
LAW'FUL, Adj. agreeable to law, That which 
may be done without violating the precepts of ſupe- 
* rior authority, or incurring any puniſhment. 
LAW'FULLY, Adv. in a manner- conformable 
to, and permitted by, the precepts of a ſuperior au- 
thority, or the laws. 5 | | 


 LAW'GIVER, S. al 


or adorned with- 


egiſlator, or one who hag 
— Cn one 12h ſupreme magiſtrates. 

LAW*C , j. legiſlative, or enacting 
K 2 meh 2 ng | 
LAW'LESS, Adj. unreſtrained by any law, Sub- 
je& to no law. Contrary to la. 3 
LAW'LESSLY, Adv. in a manner contrary to 
LAW'N, S. (land, Dan. lawn, lan, Brit.) an 
open ſpace or plain, between woods. Fine linnen. 
remarkable for being uſed in the ſleeves of a diſhop's 
robes, © | „ | | 

LAW'YER,S. a counſellor, or one that is ſkilled 
in the law. 2 Kcb. 148; at preſent given by courteſy 
as a compliment to an attorney. F 
LAX, Adj. (laxus, Lat.) without reſtraint or not 
confined. Inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven.“ 
Par. Let. Not compact, or not having its | 
: ſtrongly or cloſely joined. * Like larer matter,” 


” 


| Woodw. Vague, not accurate, exact, or com 


with any caution. .. Lax and moral diſcourſes,” 
Bac. In medicine, looſe in body, or frequently go- 
ing to ſtool. Slack, or not ſtrained. “ The lar 
membrane“! HoL DER. ? 38 
LAXA'TION, S. the act of looſening or flack- 
ening. The ſtate of being looſened or ſlackened. 
LA'XATIVE, Adj. (laxatif, Fr. from laxe, Lat.) 
in medicine, having the power to remove coſtiveneſs, 
or mate. ee J 
LA'XATIVE, S. in medicine, a. remedy that 
urges, or removes coſtiveneſs. 
'LA'XATIVENESS, S. the quality or power of 
curing or removing coſtiveneſs. . 5 
LA'XITY, S. (laxitas, Lat.) the ſtate of a body 
whoſe parts are not ſtrongly compacted, but may be 
eaſily ſeparated, Vagueneſs, applied to the different 
ſenſes in which words are uſed, Slackneſs or looſe- 
neſs, oppoſed to tenſion or tightneſs. Openneſs, 
oppoſed to cloſeneſs or compaCtedneſs. 
LA'XNESS, S. looſeneſs, oppoſed to tenſion, 
Vagueneſs, or want of preciſion, applied to lan- 
guage. In medicine, a looſe. habit of body, oppoſed 
to coſtiveneſs. PEE POR 8 
EAT, preter of Er. 
To LA'Y, V. A. (preter laid, part. paſſive lainy 
from legen, liggan, Sax.) to place along upon the 
round. To beat down, applied to corn or graſs; 
To put or place. To fix deep; applied to founda- 
tion, To put into any ſtate. Lay aſleep. Bac: 
To calm, ſtill, quiet or allay,. applied to winds or 
ſtorms, To hinder a ſpectre or ſpirit from walking. 
* To lay the devil.“ J. EsrR. To ſet on a table, 
applied to food. I laid meat unto them.“ Hof. xi. 
4. In gardening, to propagate or multiply plants 
by fixing their twigs in the ground. To depoſit | 
money in a wager.. To bring forth eggs or young, 
applied to birds. To apply with violence, joined 
with /iege. To ſcheme, contrive, or plan, applied to 


plots, projects, & Co In : law, to exhibit or 7 » 
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Joined with indictment. 2 He lays his indiment.in 
rtain county.” ATTERB, ith 
— or put —— « Lay apart all filthineſs.” 
2 i. 2 5 0 lay 
+ to diiplay. ve 

for as fatued occaſion,” Let every one lay by him 
in ſtore.“ 1 Cor. xvi. 2. To forego any practice; 


to put 
daun, 


tion, ge 
« Laid 


to depoſit as a pledge, equivalent or ſatisfac- 
abs: followed by for. To quit or reſign. 
dawn the ſword.” BLACK. 


To advance as a maxim, 
Toplace in a decent poſture, 
«© Embalm me, then lay me 


in peace.” Pſal. xIviii. 
applied to arguments. 
applied to a corpſe. 


or apprehend. Favourable ſeaſons beheld fully laid 
hold of.” Locks. Followed by in, to keep as a re- 
ſerve; to ſtore or treaſure. ** To lay in timely pro- 
viſions.” Appis. To lay on, to beat with violence, 
applied to blows. To charge with; to accuſe of; to 
impute. Lay the fault on us.“ SHAk. To place 
a burden upon a perſon ; to impoſe or enjoin. . ** To 
Jay on or upon you no greater burthen.“ As xv. 28. 
To lay out, to ſpend, or pay away, applied to money; 
to diſplay or exhibit, ©: Lay out bigotry in all its 
colours.” ATTERB, To plan or diſpoſe; “ The 
garden is laid out into a grove.” BROOME, . Uſed 
with to or unto, to charge upon, or impute. It 
would be laid to us. SHAK, To app with vigour. 
« We ſhould now lay to our hands,” OxF. Reaſons. 
To lay together, to collect, or bring into one point of 
view. If we lay all theſe things together.” Sour. 
Uſed with under, to ſubject, or make ſubject to. 
Lay it under the reſtraint of laws. Appis. Uſed 
with up, to confine, applied to diſeaſes. © Laid up 
by that diſeaſe,” TEMPLE, To reſerve ſtore or trea- 
ſure againſt ſome future time. Fathers are wont 
to lay up for their ſons.” MIL r. To impoſe or in- 
flict, applied to puniſhment. ©** A puniſhment laid 
upon Eve,” Locke. To lay about, to ſtrike on all 
ſides; figuratively, to act with great aſſiduity and 
vigour, ** They lay about them to caſt a ſlur upon 
the king.” SouTH. Uſed with at, to aim a blow at; 
to ſtrike at; to endeavour to ſtrike. *©** The ſword 
of him that layeth ar him.” Job, Uſed with on, to 
ſtrike, or beat furiouſly, He lays me on.” Davy. 
Uſed with out to expoſe. ** Lay out their corn in 
the ſun.” Guard. To uſe or take meaſures, © I 
laid out for intelligence. Woodw. | | 

LAY, S. (ley, leag, Sax. ley, Scot.) graſſy ground. 
A meadow ground unplowed and kept for cattle, ** A 
miſt of daifies on a flow'ry lay.” DRvD. 3 

LAV, S. (lay, Fr.) a ſong or poem. “ Tun'd 
her ſoft lays.” Par. Loft. e 

LAY, Adj. (laicus, Lat.) belonging to the people 
— trades and ſecular buſineſs, oppoſed to the 
Clergy, „ Wet 
LA'YER, S. a bed; a row, or ſtratum of earth. 


Uſed with apart, - 
before, to expole to view; to 
Uſed with by, to keep or reſerve | 


off any dreſs; to diſmiſs any perſon, To lay | 
o lie along |. 


a bed in order to ſleep or repoſe. I will lay me down 


1th.” SHAK. Followed by hold off, to ſcize, catch | 


To lead a dance, f 


or any other body ſpread over another; In botany, 
a ſprig, ſtalk, or branch of a plant, which is laid 
under the mould in order to take robot and propagate. 
A hen that lays eggs. * EL 5 
LAY MAN, S. one who follows any trade and is 
not in orders, oppoſed to a clergyman. In painting, 
an image to draw by. | | 
LAZARE'T TO, LA'ZAR-HOUSE, S. (la- 
zaret, Fr. lazaretto, Ital.) an hoſpital or houſe for 
the reception of the diſeaſed, | 
LA'ZiLY, Adv. in an idle, inactive, fluggiſh, or 
heavy manner, | bi 
LA'ZING, Adj. (from lazy) in a ſtate of ſlug- 
giſh idleneſs. Laing and lolling upon his couch.“ 
SOUTH. Not in uſe, | | : > 
LA'ZULT, S. (Ital. azure) a ftone, the ground 
of which is blue, ſpotted and veined with white, and 
a gliſtening metallic yellow. It appears to be com- 
poſed of a white ſparry and cryſtalline matter; of 
flakes of the golden or yellow talk, a ſhining yellow” 
ſubſtance, which fumes in calcination and produces” 
a ſulphurous ſmell ; and laſtly of a blue ſubſtance, 
uſed much among the painters under the name of 
ultramarine. | . 5 
LAZ V, Adj. (lifer, Dan. agb, Belg.) a per- 
ſon unwilling to work, or ſlow and tedious in work- 


ing. 15 

Few, S. (lle, Brit. ley, Sax.) ground incloſed, 
See Lay. ON I — 

LEA'D, S. (this word as well as its derivatives 
are pronounced led, from led, Sax.) one of the ſofteſt, 
moſt ductile, and moſt heavy metals next to gold, 
very ſubject to ruſt, diſſolved by the weakeſt acids; 
it is employed in refining gold and ſilver by the cupel ; 
common ceruſs is made of it by means of vinegar, ' 
of ceruſs red-lead, of red or burnt lead the beſt yel- 
low ochre, and of lead and tin together ſolder for 
lead. Its ſpecific gravity is to that of water as 1132 to 
1000, It abounds in England more than in any 
other country, and at Mendip in Somerſetſhire 
above all other places in this iſland. In the plural, it 
is uſed for the flat roof on an houſe. | 
To LEA'D, V. A. to fit with led. 
To LE AD, V. A. (this word and its deriva- 
tives are pronounced led, preter led, from ſædan, 
Sax. ) to conduct or guide by holding a perfon's hand. 
To conduct to any place. To Ds oy" or go before 
any body of men, as a commander. To guide or to 
ſhow a perſon the method of attaining any thing, ap- 
plied to the mind, and uſed with into. Not ſo 
proper to lead us into the knowledge.” Wars. 


Uſed with on, to draw on, entice, or allure, Lead 


— 


him on with a fine baited delay.” SHAKk. To in- 
duce or perſuade by ſome pleaſing motive. To paſs, 
or ſpend: in a particular manner, followed by /;fe. 
e teten h to put a perſon to great 
trouble in following one, or in n truth. 
Neuterly, to go firſt or ſhew the way. To conduct 


an atmy. To lead on; in gaming, to play firſt. 
e A 


\ 
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LEA! DEN, 8. (pronounced leden, ) made of lead. | LEA'KAGE, S. the flate 


Figuratively, heavy; unwilling, or motionleſs. ** If 
he be leaden, icy, cold.” SHak. Heavy, or dull, 
applied to the diſpoſition.” | a 
"LEA'DER, S. (pronounced leader) one that goes 
before to ſhew the way to another. A captain, or 
commander, applied to an army. One at the head 
of any party or faction. Enflaved by three or four 


leaders. SWIFT. 2 


LEA'DING, Part. principal, or chief. ag The 


ſhape is the leading quality.“ Locks. 
| LEA'DING-SFRINGS, S. ftrings by which 
Children are held when taught to walk. | 

LEAF, S. (plural leaves, from leaf, Sax.) a part 
af a plant extended into length and breadth; the 
moſt extreme part of a branch and the ornament of 
the twigs, conſiſting of a very glutinous matter, and 
furniſhed every where with veins and nerves. Its 
office is to ſubtilize and give more ſpirit to the ſap, 
and convey it to the buds. But to be more particu- 


lar: the leaves receive in the ſpring the crude hu- | 


mours into themſelves, where they are elaborated, 
and then conveyed to the plant; it is by the leaves 
that the redundancy of humours is diſperſed, which 
would otherwiſe ſurcharge and mortify the plant 3 
it is by means of the bibulous veſſels of the leave, 


that the aqueous particles of the air are imbibed, and | 
the moiſture exhauſted in the day is recruited ; and 


it is by the leaves that. the future bud, and conſe- 
quently a ſucceſſion of fruit, is continued and ren - 


wine, for waſte and dama 


| 


_ dered poſſible, Leaf, in books, a part containing. 


two pages, One ſide of a double or folding door ; 
the flap of a table, Any thing beaten thin. Hence 
haf gold and ſilver. 8 i! 
To LEA'F, V. N. to produce or bear leaves. 
& Trees — would leaf about ſolſtice.” Brown. 
LEA'FLESS, Adj. without, or deprived of leaves. 
LEA'FY, Adj. full of leaves, | 1 


LEA'GUE, S. (pronounced /eeg, from Igue, 00 


a confederacy ; a combination, or an alliance entere 
into between princes and ſtates for their mutual aid 
and defence, It is peculiarly applied to that entered 
into in France from 1576 to 1593, to prevent Henry 
IV. who was of the reformed religion, fiom ſuc- 
ceeding to that crown, | 
To LEA'GUE, to.unite ; to confederate or en- 
ter into an alliance for mutual aid and defence; ap- 
plied to princes and ſtates. > h 
LEAGUE, S. (legui, Fr. liga, Span.) a meaſure 
of length by land and ſea, containing about three 
miles, * 1 
LEA'GUED, Adj. confederated; united by an 
alliance for mutual defence and aid. | bs 
LEA'K, S. (lect, Belg.) a breach or hole which 
lets water into a ſhip, and out of a barrel or. other 


veſſel. To ſpring a leak, among mariners, is to re- 


8 _ ſome damage, by which water may enter into 
a ſhip. : 
To LEAK, V. N. to let water in or out. To 


drop through a breach. Leaking fire,” Davp, 


of a veſſel! that ew 
water in or out through ſome breach. An allowance 
of twelve per cent, in the cuſtoms, to importers of 
tavern eee &. ge it may de ſuppoſed to 
have received in its paſſage; likewiſe an allowance 
of two barrels in twenty-two made by the officers of 
. exciſe to brewers of ale and beer. 
.  LEA'KY, Adj. full of breaches or chinks which 
let water in, applied to ſhips; but full of chinks 
which let water out, applied to barrels, | 
To LEA'N,V. A. (pronounced ſeen, preter land, 
or /cant) to reſt againſt, To be in a'bending poſture, 
Figuratively, to have a tendency, inclination or pro- 
penſity to. FT Lb han 0, 
LEA'N, Adj. (hlæne, lene, Sax.) thin or wantin 
fat or fleſh, Figuratively, low, or poor, oppoſed to 
great or rich. Let not a leaner aQtion rend us," 
SHAK. | . LEO E e 


* 8 


| LEAN, s. that part of fleſh which is entircy 


muſculous without any fat. 
LEA'NLY, Adv, wanting fat or fleſh. Me 
gerly; _ 1 8 
LEA! NNESS, S. want of fleſh, applied to the 
body. Want of fat, applied to meat. Figuratively, 
want of money. The leannefe of his purſe.“ 
We MIMI hart jp 
To P, V. N. (hlepan, Sax.) to jump or 
' move forwards with ale feet cloſe ene £8 
ruſh with violence; to throw the whole body for- 
- wards: by a ſpring from any place without any change 
of the feet. To bound or ſpring. To fly or ſtart, 
: Actively, to paſs over or into by jumping. To em- 
- brace or copulate, applied to beaſrss.. 
LEA'P, S. a bound, fpring, or jump. An at 
whereby a perſon rifes upwards, or flings himſelf for- 
wards with a ſpring without changing his feet: A 
ſudden or abrupt tranſition." An aſfault of a beaftof 
ey. The act of copulation, applied to beafts. 
The effect of leaping; hazard, 
LEA'P-FROG, 8. a play, wherein children leap 
over each other. 9 85 5 
LEA'P YEAR, S. every fourth year, ſo called 
from its leaping or advancing a day more that year 
than any other; ſo that the year has then 366, and 


February 29 days. | | 
To LEARN, V. A. (hornan, or kernian, Sax.) 
to receive or improve by inſtrution. -To teach. 
HFfaſt thou not learned me how.“ SHARK.  John- 
ſon obſerves that in many European languages the 
ſame word ſignifies to learn and to teach, i. c. to gain 
and impart knowledge; but it were to be wiſhed that 
the Engliſn would for the ſake of diſtinction and 
' greater accuracy uſe theſe words with more preciſion, 


and apply learn purely to the gaining, and teech only 


to the communicating or imparting knowledge. Ac- 
tively, to take examp 57 Pe. 0 2 me.“ Matt. 
xi. 29. 5 f ; | 2Þ | 
LEA RNED, Adj. having the mind improved by 
ſtudy and inſtruction, by obſervation and _ " 
% ; | 3 
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Skill; ſkilful, expert; knowin 
or: {:arning of the ſchools. | 
LEA/RNEDLY, Adv. with great appearance of 
exten'tve reading, deep ſtudy, and diligent * obſer- 
vation. : 5 | 

LEA'RNING, til If 
knowledge in books diſtinguiſhed from that of man- 
kind, which is termed experience. Skill in any 
thing, whether good or bad. | = 

LE A'RNER, S. one who is yet under the tuition 
of, or receiving inſtruction from, another. One Who 
is acquiring ſome art or ſcience. . 

LEA sk, 8. (eas, Sax. laiffer, Fr.) a contract by 
which houſes or lands are parted with, or granted to 
another for a certain term of years, or for life, in 
conſideration of ſome payment. Figuratively, any 
tenure, or right by wkich a perſon enjoys a thing. 

To LEA'SE, V. A. to let out by lsaſe. EY 

To LEA'SE, V. A. (len, Belg.) to glean; or 
eather corn that lies ſcattered after the harveſt is car- 
ried in. = 2} ICE EYE © 

LEA'SER, S. a gleaner. One who gathers corn 
after the reapers. „ 

LEA“ SH, S. ( leiſſe, Fr.) a leather thong by which a 
filconer holds his hawk, or a courſer leads his grey- 
hound. Like a fawning greyhound in a leaſh.” 
Shak, In hunting, three creatures of the ſame 
ſort, applied either to dogs, hares, &c. Figuratively, 
any collection conſiſting of three in number. A 
band wherewith any thing is tied, © 

To LEA'SH, V. A. to bind; to couple, or hold 
in aſtring. ** Leaſht in like hounds,” Sm. 

LEA'ST, Adj. (the ſuperlative of little, the com- 
parative of which is 4%; Dr. Wallis propoſes it to 
be ſpelt /e/?, that it might be more analogous to the 
comparative; but as this'would be a means of con- 
fuſing it with y the conjunction, it would be better 
to continue the old ſpelling) little beyond all others; 
exceeding others in ſmallneſs. ES he, 

LEA'ST, Adv. in the loweſt degree. Leſs than 
any other way. Mt 
to mention in the loweſt degree, _ ery 

LEA'SY, Adj. (from /zdo, Lat.) flimſy ; of a 
weak texture, | 0 . 

LEATHER, S. (pronounced leber, with the . 
ſhort, lether, Sax.) the hides of beaſts dreſſed and 
tanned, The ſkin, joined to Joſe; and applied to 


© 


any excoriation cauſed by hard riding. 
EA'THERY, Adj. reſembling leather. 
j A THEAN Adj. (ledern, Teut,) made of 
b. | y 
LEA'THER-MOUTTHED, Adj. in natural hif- | 
tory, applied to ſuch fiſh as have their teeth in their 
throat, as the cheven or chub. 
LEA'VE, S. (leafe, Sax.) permiſſion to do any 
thing, Allowance or conſent, | Farewel; adieu; 
compliment, or ceremony paid before a perſon's de- 
parture ; uſed with take, 


- 


g. Skilled in books 


8. ſki!) in languages or ſciences; 


leaft or leaſtiuiſe ; to ſay no more; | 


— 


paſſive, left ) to quit, abandon, depart from, or deſcrt, 


To ſuffer to remain without taking away. To ap- 
peal to, or to permit without oppoſition, ] /zave 
| the reader to judge.“ Locke. To ceaſe to do; to. 
deſiſt. Leave caring for the aſſes.“ 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
Uſed with off, to deſiſt, applied to actions; to lay 
aſide as uſcleſs, applied to dreſs; and to forſake or 
quit, applied to perſons, ** To leave off ſome of his, 
old acquaintance.” Hi. of John Bull. To leave out, 
to omit; to neglect. Uſed with te, to bequeath by 
will; to give as an inheritance ; but if followed by a 
reciprocal pronoun ; to abandon, to reſign; to give 
up without any farther interpoſition. ** If a wiſe 
man be left to himſelf.” TiLLoTs. Neuterly, to 
ceaſe; to quit, or give over any action. Uſed with 
off; to deſiſt, forbear, or ſtop. 
; LEA'VED, Adj. covered with leaves, Made with 
' folds. ** Two leaved.” Tſai. xlv. 1. * £6 
© LEA'VEN, S. (pronounced leven, with the e 
ſhort ; levain, Fr. from eva, Lat. to raiſe) ferment 
mixed with any maſs to make it light; particularly 
uſed of ſour dough mixed in a maſs of bread. Fi- 
guratively, any mixture which makes a general 
change in a maſs, Uſed in a bad ſenſe, TED 
To LEA'VEN, V. A. to ferment by ſomethin 
mixed, applied particularly to that of ſour dough, 
mixed with a maſs of bread, Figuratively, to taint 
to corrupt; or imbue. | =p i 
LEA'VER, S. one who quits or forſakes another. 
«© A maſter /eaver,” SHAK, _ . 
LEA'VINGS, S. a remnant; a reſidue ; relicks 
applied to perſons. Offals, applied to meat. This 
word has no ſingular. . in 
To LE'CH,.V. A. (lecher, F.) to lick over. 
«© Haſt thou yet leched the Athenian's eyes.” SHñAK. 
LE'CHER, S. (derived, by Skinner, fiom luxure, 
old Fr. luſt) a led perſon, or one who indulges un- 
chaſte love. i X 
To LE CHER, V. N. to 
lic proſtitutes. 
LE'CHEROUS, Adj. lewd ; frequenting ftews, 
and concerned with proſtitutes, | 
LE'CHEROUSNESS, 8. the quality of being 
lewd or indulging luſt. | - Yo 
LE'CHERY, S. luſtfulneſs ; incontinence. | 
_ LE'CTION, S. (1:10, Lat.) a reading. A va- 
riety in the copies of a book. | 


LE'CTURE, S. (Fr.) a diſcourſe ũpon any ſub- 


— 


frequent ſtews and pub- 


* 


ject read or pronounced in public. The act of read- 


ing. In the lecture of holy ſcripture,” BROWN. 
The laſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. A ſharp reproof or re- 
primand. 5 | | 

To LE/CTURE, V. A. to inſtruct in a ſet or pub- 
lic diſcourſe. To reprimand, or reprove in an in- 
ſolent or magiſterial manner, | 
LE'CTURER, S. one who publicly pronounces 
a diſcourſe on any ſubject. One who is choſen by a 
pariſh to preach in a church on a Sunday in the af- 


1 LEAVE,V.A. (preter 7 left, or have left, part. 


ternoon, . and. paid by a voluntary ſubſcription. A. 
EE ED, | | > perſon 
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ſcot, 


night be too much dreaded by the patient. 
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perſon appointed by will to preach at a certain time, 
with a ſalary for his trouble. 3 | 
LE'CTURESHIP, S. the employ or office of a | 
lecturer. | | | 
LED, part. and preter of Leap. . 
LE' DGE, S. (leggen, Belg.) a row or layer. | 
c The loweſt edge or row ſhould be merely of ſtone.” 
WorTTon. A ridge riſing above the other parts of 
a ſurface. Any pfominence or rifing part. A 
fmall or narrow ſhelf fixed againſt a wall or wain- 


LE'D- HORSE, 8. a ſumpter or ſtate horſe. 
LEE. S. (lie, Fr.) dregs, or ſediment, of. any li- 


ſends two members to parliament, and is twenty-five 


miles weſt-ſouth-weſt of York, and one hundred and 


ninety-fix north of London. EE 
LE'EK, S. (leac, Sax.) in botany, the porrum, 
It is included in the "ſame claſs with garlic by Lit. 


næus, but in Miller, makes a diſtio& genus, avitg 


| two ſpecies. 


LE'ER, S. (ter, Dan.) a fide view. The a& of 
looking aſkaunce or by a ſtolen view. Figum- 
tively, a laboured and affected caſt of the counte- 
nance. | ; | 2 : 

To LE'ER, V. N. to lock at by turning the eye-- 
balls. to one corner, or by ſtealin : fide 5 To 7 


uor. er the dregs or loweſt order of the look at with an affected or diſſembled caſt of the: 


people. Among ſailors, that part which is towards 
or oppoſite to the wind. A /ee ſhore is that on Which 
the wind blows. A lee the helm, is to put the helm |, 
to the leeward ſide of the ſhip. 4 heward ſhip, is 
that which is not faſt by the wind, nor makes her 
way ſo good as ſhe ſhould, To lay a foip by the lee, 
is to bring her ſo that her ſails may be flat againſt her 
maſts, — the wind may come right againſt her broad | 
ſide. Lee way, is the angle made by the line on which 
the ſhip ſhould run, according to her courſe. 
LE'ECH, S. (le, or lect, Goth.) a phyſician, or 
olle who proſeſſes the art of healing. At preſet ob- 
ſolete, unleſs in poetry; hence cowleech ſtili in uſe. | 
* This leech Arbuthnot was yclept.” Gary. A 
kind of water ſerpent uſed to draw blood in ſuch 
eaſes where the lancet might not be ſafe, or where it 


E'EDS, S. a large town in Yorkſhire, with. two | 
markets on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and two fairs 
on July 10, for horſes and hardware; and on No- 
vember 8, for horned cattle, horſes, and hardware, 
It was madea corporation by charter, by king Charles 
I; under the government of one chief alderman, nine 
burgeſſes, and twenty aſſiſtants; and was again in- 
corporated in the reiga of Charles II. with the title 


of a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four affiſ- | 


rants. It drives a great trade in the woollen many- 
facture, and the markets are large for cloth, and all 
ſorts of proviſions, It has three churches, and was 
once the ſeat of the kings of Northumberland. It 
ſtands on the river Air, over which there is a ſtone | 
bridge. John Harriſon, Eſq; was a great benefactor 
to this town, in 1626, fot he built a fine church, de- 
dieated to St. John the Evangeliſt, endowed it with 
_ eighty pounds a year, and ten pounds a year to keep 
it in repair; alſo a houſe for the minifter. He 


built an hoſpital for old perſons who had been induſ-- | 


trious, and of good converſation, which he endowed. - 
with eighty pounds a year, to which he added a 
ehapel with ten pounds a year, for the maſter to read 


-prayers in. He alſo built a free-ſchool, and added a. 


library thereto, He erected & ſtately croſs for the 
conveniency of the market, and: left the reſidue of 
his eſtate, being thirty pounds. a year, in truſt for 


countenance. X 
_ LE'ES, S. (lie, Fr.) dregs, or the ſediments of any: 
liquor. Seldom uſed in the fingular. | 
LE'ET, S. (/ethe) a little court held within a ma- 
nor, and called the king's court, becauſe it originally 
took its authority of puniſhing offences from the 
crown, whence it is derived to inferior perſons. 
Kitch. 6. Rs TR 
LE'EWARD, Adj. towards the wind. 
LEFT, the part. and preter of Leave. 
LE'FT, Adj. (lufte, Belg, from levus, Lat.) that 
ſide which is oppoſite to the right. That fide of an. 
animal on which the heart is ſituated. . 
LEFTHA'NDED, Adj. ufing che left: hand 
more frequently than the right. 1 7 —— 
LEFTHA'NDEDNESS, S. the habitual uſe of 
EEG, 8. (lg, Dan, lxpur, \by which 
LE'G, S. (leg. Dan. leggur, If.) the limb by which: 
the body is ſupported, and by means of ich we 
— — from the knee and reaching to 2 
foot. Tofland ben one's own legs, ifies to : 
port, or defend == felf, «+ feds his fortune 


{| could well have flood upon their own: legs.” COLLIER. 


Figuratively, that by which any thing is ſupported. 
«© The leg of a table, or chair.” | 
; r 8. ( lgetum, Lat.) any thing given 
y will. Ns | 8 
LEGAL, Adj. (Fr. from ges, Lat. laws) done 
or worded 8 the laws. Lawful. 5 | 
LEGA'LITY, S. (lagalité, Fr.) the quality of: 
1 or conſiſtent with, the laws. 
To LE'GALIZE, V. A. (iegaliſer, Fr.) to au- 
thorize, or make lawful. If any thing can Ig 
lize revenge.“ SouTH: Not in uſe. 
LE'GALLY, Adv. in a manner agreeable to, or 
con ſiſtent with, the laws. F 
LEG ATE, S. (legat, Fr. legato, Ital.) a deputy, 
ambaſſador, or one commiſſioned to tranſact affairs 
for another. A commiſſioner deputed by the pop® 
to tranſact affairs belonging to the holy fee. | 
LEGATE'E, S. (from Aae, Lat.) one. who 
has a legacy left kim by t 
LEGATINE, Adj. made by, or belonging © 


ſuch of his relations who ſhould fall todecay. Leeds 


a legate of the pope. 5 5 


2 


* 


r — — 
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"ration; commiſſi3n z embaſſy; or the ſtare of a 
geiles int and authorized to tranſact buſineſs for | 


er, 5 * _ 

GATOR, 8. (legater of lege, Lat.) one who 
ill and bequeaths legacies. 
ENB, 8. 1 things that ſhould 
be read) originally a book, in the Romiſh church, 

containing the leſion read 
ſervice ; from hence the word was applied to the hul- 
tories of the lives of ſaints, becauſe chapters were 
read out of them at matins; but as the golden legend, 
compiled by James de Varaſe, about the year 1290, 
contained in it ſeveral ridiculous and romantic ftories, 
the word is now uſed by proteſtants to ſignify any 
incredible or inauthentic narrative, In the ſtudy of 
medals, it is applied to the letters engraved about 
the margin. of coins, or the inſcriptions of medals 

which ſerve to explain their figures and devices. 

LE'GER, S. (ſpelt likewiſe leager, leidger, or lei- 
ger, trom legger, Belg.) any thing that lies or re- 
mains in a place, thus, Leger ambaſſadors, were 
ſuch as were ſent to remain in the courts of princes 
to obſerve their motions, and to hold correſpondence 
with them.” Bac. ** A leger bait, is that which is 
fixed or made to reſt in one certain place when the 
fiſher is abſent.” WaTT. A liger book, is that 
which lies in a compting- houſe, containing the Jour- 
nal methodized in ſuch a manner that a perſon may 
at one view, fee the ſtate of every perſon's account. 
' LEGERDEMAIN, S. (Fr. quick or nimble of 
hand) ſlight of hand. The power of deceiving the | 
eye by the quickaeſs in which a perſon moves his 
hands. EN | 
LEGE'RITY, S. (legerits, Fr.) lightneſs ; nim- 
bleneſs, or activity. Freſh legerity. SHA. 
LE GGED, Adj. having legs. Supported by 


LE'GIBLE, Adj. (legibilis, Lat.) ſuch as may 
be read, Apparent; diſcoverable. Opinions 
are legible in their countenances.“ Col LITER. -þ 


LE'GIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as may be. 
read. OY | 

LEGION, S. (gie, Lat.) a body of ſoldiers in 
the Roman army. It conſiſted both of horſe and 
foot, and contained in it both light and heavy armed 
ſoldiers. Vegetius, when he conſidered its nature, 
could not help ſaying, that ſome deity had inſpired 
the Romans with the idea of it. Figuratively, an 
army or military force. The Britiſh legions in 
America.” Any great number. Not in the e- 
giens—of horrid hell,” SHAK. Ed | 

LE'GIONARY, Adj. (legionarius, Lat.) be- 
longing to a legion; containing any great or indefi- 
nite number, © Make up the /egionary body af er- 
LEGISLA'TION, $ 

A'TION, S. (from Jgiflatito, Lat. 

the act of giving laws, 4 the My" . 
ment. Pythagoras joined egi/{ation to his philo- 
by.” Lune 


{ 


| 
J. 


—— 


s that were to be read in divine 


' LE'GISLATIVE, Adj. (accented by ſome on 


the third ſyllable, | /egila/rve) giving or moving . 
bi 


- LEGISLA'TOR, S. (Lat. Ggiflateur, 
lawgiver, or one who makes laws for any commu» 


nity. 
'"LEGISLA'TURE, 8. the power of making, al- 


tering, or repealing laws. 


of parents lawfully married. Lawfulneſs of birth. 


| F:guratively, genuineneſs, oppoſed to ſpuriouſneſs.. 
„The /egitimacy or reality of theſe marine bodies.” 


Woopw. 


LEGI“ TIMATE, Adj. (legitimus, Lat. legitime, 
Fr.) born in marriage. 5 
To LEGUVTIMATE, V. A. (tegitimer,. Fr.) to 
communicate the rights of marriage to one that is 


—— Figuratively, to authorize, or make 
awful. : ES 
LEGITIMA'TION, S. (Fr.) lawfulneſs of 


birth, The quality of being born in marriage, The 


act of inveſting with the privileges of a perſon born 
in marriage. | . | 

LE'GUME, LEGU*MEN, 8. (lgume, Fr, 4. 
gumen, Lat.) ſeeds which are not reaped, but ga- 
thered by the hand: Pulſe, or all larger ſeeds in 
general, 


LEGU'MINOUS, Adj. (/ezamineux, Fr.) be-; 


longing to, or conſiſting of pulſe. 


LEICESTER, S. the county townofLeiceſterſhire,- 


is ſeated on the river Soar, It is an ancient borough, 
having had its firſt charter from king John, and is 
governed by a mayor. a recorder, twenty-four alder- 

men, forty-eight common-councilmen, a ſteward, . 
a bailiff, a town-clerk, and a ſolicitor. The free-- 
men of this town are exempted from toll, in all fairs 
and markets in England, It was the Roman Ratæ- 

coritanorum ; . fince-that time it was ſo large a city, - 


-as to contain thirty-two pariſh churches, and in the- 


year 680 it was the ſee of a biſhop ; it had alſo walls, 
and a ftrong caſtle ; both which, were demoliſhed by 


Henry. II. in 1173, on account of a rebellion of the 


earl of Leiceſter, who fortified: this place in defiance- 
of the king. Near the caſtle, Henry earl of Lan- 


caſter, in the reign of Edward III. founded a fine 
collegiate church, which was ruined at the time of 


the ſuppreſſion of the religious houſes: he alſo erected 


an hoſpital, which ſtill ſubſiſts, by means of certain 
ſtipends paid out oſ the duchy 


Lancaſter. Here 
is alſo a well endowed hoſpital, founded by Sir Wil- 


-liam Wigſtone, a merchant of this town. There 
is but one principal ftreet, which runs from north- 
weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; the other parts of the town con- 
ſiſting chiefly of croſs-ſtreets ; there are five churches, 
and three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays; and the fairs are on May 12, and July. 
5, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; on October 10, for 
- horſes, .cows, ſheep, and cheeſe; and on Decem- 


ber 8, for horſes and cows, I he only manufacture 
here is weaving of ſtocking, which have been lately: 


greatly. 


- 
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LEGUTIMACY, S. the quality of being born 
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greatly improved, and is become very large. Lei- 
ceſter is {ill the largeſt and moſt populous town in 
the county. Here have been found many Roman 


antiquities and coins. It is thirty-:wo miles north- 
weſt-by- north of Northampton, twenty - four ſoutn- 


eaſt-by- ſouth of Derby, and ninety- nine north-weſt 


by Northamptonſh re. 


by- north of London. Long. 1. To W. Lat. 52. 


two nearly equal paris by the river Soar. It is about 
ninety · ſix miles in circumference, and is bounded on 


the eaſt by Rutland and Lincolnſhite, on the north 


by Nottingham and Derbyſhire, on the weſt by War- 
wickſhite, from which it is parted by the Roman 
military way called Watling-ſtreet, and on the ſouth 


twelve market-towns, and one hundred and ninety- 


two pariſhes, This county ſends but four members 


to parliament, two for the county, and two for Lei- 
ceſter. Its principal rivers are the Welland, the 


Soar, and the Avon; The air of this county is ſweet 


and healthy, and the ſoil generally good, and yields 


plenty of corn, beans, and graſs ; but the north-eaſt 
part, which abounds with coal, is for the moſt part 
barren and rocky, They have no manufactures in 


his country, except ſtocking-weaving, ſo that the 
ſhepherd and the huſbandman are the chief employ+ 


hence to many parts ot England, Fx 1 
- LEVSURABLY, Adv. at leiſure; gradually o 
without hurry or tumult. 1 
*LEVSURABLE, Adj. (from leiſure) done at lei- 
ſure; done gradually or without hurry ; enjoying 
leiſure, | e HOP | 


ments. However, a great deal of wool is ſent Wl 


7. N. 8 | | 
- LEICESTERSHIRE, S. a county of England 


8 which lies almoſt in tne eenter, and is divided into 


It contains fix hundreds, 


13, for horſes and horned caitle ; July 10, 


4% 


£ 


Roe ye {arch „ 


—— 


- for 
laſt-mentioned articles, woot, and Welch -butter; 


Septen ber 4, and November $, for bart, "home 


* 
8 
a 


* 


cattle, and butter. This town is famous for its wool, 


as weil as for its wheat, It gives title of baron to 


the earl of Pomfiet, It is 136 miles from: Lon- 


_— DELLS i 
a perſon have any thing on condition of returning it 
when demanded, To permit a perſon to uſe a thing 


| on condition of its being reſtored, To fford or grant; 


tbis word, which conveys leſs peremptorineſt than 
give, is uſed before words implying afliſtance, pati. 
ence, or attention, - 2 rd No eps hgh 
 LEN/DER, S. one who permits another to uſe 
any thing on condition of returning it when demanded, 
One who makes a trade of putting money to intereſt, 
LENGTH, S. (leur, Le ths Sax.) the ex- 
tent of a thing from one end to another, The 
greateſt ſpace, or longeſt line that can be drawn from 
the two extremes of any thing. After firetch or fall, 
the full extent of a perſon when lying on the ground. 
A certain ſpace, portion, or extent of place or time. 
Long continuance or protection. Length of days,” 
Dryp. Reach, extent, or degree. 4 length, full 
extent, without abbreviating or contracting, ap- 


plied to writing. I will inſert it at length.“ Sped, 


No. 40. Diſtance between two places or from a 
place. He had marched to the length of Exeter,” 
CLAREND. The end or latter part of any time aſ- 


ſigned. Mt length, at laſt. we. k 

Fo LE*NG THEN, V. A. to make longer. To 
continue, or protract the duration of any thing. 
To draw out, or take up a longer time in the prv- 


| nunciation, applied to the quantity of ſyllables. 
Sometimes uſed with out by way of emphaſis, to pro- 
tract, to extend to a longer ſpace of time. To 
lengthen out his date.” DRYD. Neuterly, to gov 
longer or increaſe in length, applied both to ſpace - 
and time. V 
LE'NGTHWISE, Adv, according to the length; 
with the end foremoſt. 9885 . 
LE'NIENT, Adj. {leniens, Lat.) leſſening; ren- 
dering leſs painful or violent. Laxative, or ſoften · 
ing, applied to medicines, * Oils ate lenient.” 
 ARBUTH. ; | 5 


To LE'NIFY, v. A. (lenifier, old Fr. iii, 75 


'LEVSURE, S. (leiſer, Fr.) freedom from buſi- 
neſs or hurry. Vacant time; vacancy of mind or a 
power to do a thing gradually, or in what manner a 

rſon chuſes. Convenience of time. | 

LEIUSURELY, Adj. done deliberately, flowly 
and gradually, or without haſte or hurry. | 

LE MMA, S. (lemme, Fr.) in mathematics, a 
kind of poſtulatum, or propoſition, previouſly aſ- 
ſumed or laid down to render any demonſtration or 
roblem more clear and eaſy, 9 
LEMON, S. (linen, Fr. lemonium, Lat.) the 
fruit of the lemon tree. Linnæus placeth it in the 
eighteenth ſect, of his ſecond-claſs, joining it with 
the citron and orange; but as the fruit of theſe trees 
are different, this ſeems to be an inaccuracy. The 
ſpecies are three. : | | "Wh a ohen Wigs 
LEMON“ ADE, S. (Ii monada, Ital.) a liquor made LE'NITIVE, S. any thing applied to eaſe pain. 
of water, lemon juice and ſugar. | Any tiing uſed to palliate. . 
LE “MS TER. or LE'OMINSTER, S. a large LE'NITY, S. (lenitas, Lat.) mildneſs. A ten- 

o populous town of Herefordſhire, governed by a bai- 

Ii, who returns two members to parliament, Its 
church, which is very large, is alſo very beautiful. 
It has a market on Fridays, and ſix fairs, viz Febru- 
ary 13, Tueiday after:Midlent-Sunday, and May 


LE'NITIVE,. Adj. (lenitif, Fr.) leſſening any 


pain. Softening or emollient. 


verity. | he V 
LE Ns, S. (Lat.) in dioptrics, a ſmall roundiſh 
glaſs of the figure of a lentil; generally applied cls 


LE S 


: Tae 


. 1 — 


| rs that is convex on. both 
aN 8 erz time, | 


apart for abſtine „church, Bading of 


forty days, ich * leſs 15 name from its a appr: | ; 


the ſp ring. It is ſu poſed by , 
| ind Aut to 285 been inftitured ev even 15 by e pol. 
tles themſelyes, becauſe it ie got enjoined, in aur 
council; and in thoſe of Nice, Laodicea, he 
Tertulian, and in ſome of the oldeſt fathers, ip 
tioned às a praQice of ſome ſanding, | 
LE'NTEN, Adj. ſuch as is uſed in Lent. Aki] 
nent, or ſparing. ** A Jenteh (allad cool d her blood,” 


 LENTYCULAR, Ponies Unnticalaire Fr.) having | 
the form of a lens, or burning 
LE'NTIF ORs | 4. (na 1 ky forma; Lat. ) in 
the form of a lens; Maße like a lens. . 
LE'NTIGO, * 8. (Lit? ) a 1 & feurfy \ erup- | 
n upon the PE. IEF 
"LENTIL, S. (lontille, F 9 a plant, | called like- ] 
IE NIS, 8. (lentiſque, Fr. lentifcus, Lat.) a 
| beautiful evergreen tree, which produces gum maſtich; | 
its wood is of 4 pale brown colour, almoſt white, |. 
reſinous, of à fragrant ſmel}, 'acid taſte, and, as | 
an aſtringent and rh in medicine. 
"LENTO OR, S. (Lat. lenteur, Fr.) tenacity 
viſcoſity, applied to the conſiſtence of things. low- 
neſs or delay, applied to motion. In medicine, ap- 
ied to the ſizey, 'viſcid, coagulated part of the 
— which, in malignant fevers, obſtructs the ens, 


veſſels. - 3 
PLE 'NTOUS; Adj. (lentus, Lat.) viſcous; 3 _tena- 
cious, applied to the conſiſtence of things. „In 
Br ſpawn” of A lentoui - nod. tranſparent. body,” ” 
Ro Ww. 
LE ONINE, Adj. baer Lat.) belonging to a 
; lion. In poetry, a kind of verſes, the middle o 
which always chimes. or rhimes with the end, fo 
named from Leo the ſuppoſed i inventor, 26, 0 — 
Fr de 8.4 1 m 
'OPARD „Lat. 2 1 2 
dus, Lat. a panther) ( wk wild beaſt, aeg. 4 
cat both 3 in its actidns and ſhape ; z its head, teeth, 
tongue, claws, feet, tail, being like thoſe of that ani- 
mal; it boxes with its foreteet, as à cat does her 


a 


| kimens; leaps at its 18 ds a cat. at a mou 3. and : 


wilt ſpit much after the fime_ manner, ſo that 
 feem to differ; juſt as a kite does from An eagle. Be | 


LE'PER) S., (lepr roſus Lat a perſon, in- 
fefted with cel %“ ee 2 
'PEROUS, Adj. (formed from Irons, pu 
for the ſake of 2 the verſe] cauſi ing 2 ol 
infected with a. "Is an The leperozs-diftillment." 


SHAK., 1, I 
HED , Lat.) belonging | 


LEPO/RINE,. | 
to a hare; having — Nan bf a | hate. 
E 8. {from 8 E. 120 diſeaſe | 


h of ruſting. or wearing away in ſcales. - A 


175 68215. rr. e 
2 A Fes "ny il ale, ing on in in 
dry, whites Nurſy ſcabs. or 12 . 3 — 


whole body or ſome part af it. It is uſual in hot 

countries and ſeems to ariſe from a ſtoppage. of per- 

Lernen. The Jews ſeem to have . 
much afflicted with this diſorder durin 

ent in Paleſtine z — * 

reſent equally troubled: with it, 38, 55 
Fo he Us 8. of Don Juan de . Ulloa into . thoſe 

from 


P'LE'PROUS,' Adj. 


infected with a 4 #þ5. 
— LE'SKARD, S. a well built mayor-town obCora- 
wall, which ſends two members to.parliament; Ie 


Kale 


TT 


| market on enen and ſix e Viz. 22 8 
| Monday, ſe „ 
. Thurſ, ay, dt 15, St. Matthew's —— „ and — . 
cember 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, "and a few 
hops. Here is a good free-ſchool: and. a. handſome 
vildhall, It — as a from Launceſton, "2d 
221 from 
J E88, Al { (the. comparative degree of link) 
"that wifich on compariſon is not found: as large or 
| great as the thing i it is. — withs oppoſed to 


| greater. 


Hae not ſo, 
LESS, 
e 


reat as anather on a compariſon. 
v. in a ſmaller or lower x 
8. the Soi: to whom a kal is 


uantity, or quality of any thing. Figuratively to 
4 grade, demean, or dimigiſh the dignity, Ki vt 
Py . perſon..., Noutetly, to grow leſs, ſarink, or 


contract to narrower dimehſions. 


| peated to a. teaches by a 


tion inculcated by teaching. A portion. of ſcrip- 


rt pupil. A Rennes . n or mating 
ure. 8 6 

To LE'SSON, v. A; to teach or inttruct. 
Well haſt thou Lfſoned.us. SHA. 

E SSOR, S. one who lets any thin 

8 T. Conj. for fear that; ino 
bat not. 
"LESTWITHIEL, 8. a borotgh- town of: cob 
woll, governed. by. a mayor who returns two mem 
bers to parliament, The weights and meaſures for 
the ſtannary towns: are: kept here, as are alſo the 
county-courts,. Its market is on F tidaysy and its 
fairs on June 29, Auguſt 24; and November 25 for 
n , . 9 a few hops. On a 


by leaſe. 
er to prevent. | 


39 


— 


age the alk ſcales: off. Applied to metals, the ; 


p 
D 
e . . ITY] FI ]§»«fr,Qꝓè , > PRIN Fre 


(haha, Fr. rein, Lat.) 


is one of the five ſtannary towns. It bas a ver gre 5 


| LE'SS, 7 not * much or a quantity whickis. 
'To LE'SSEN, V. A. to. diminiſh the bon, 


LE'SSON, 8. :( legon, es Mw thing revd"and'r re- 


ture .read in divine ſervice... 7 — pricked for a 
i muſical inſtrument, and taught by. a muſic maſter to 
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Int, allow, 
.Do put to hire 3 to grumt 58 1 at 


To cotmuniente vo anoctter. 
inte ailier mens . 
Locks. To let H, to diſcharge, former] 


to the. permcting an arrow to · ly from ing! Put | 
at preſent uſed of the diſcharge 2 artillet 9 let 
- aut, to free from confinement; applied ito - ld or | 


animals; to permit the pvflon che uſe of. for money 
vor rem Vo dbſtruR ; th Hinder or oppoſe, from 


-detdait;" Sar. N entonly, (0 berberr, 


V 


. earneſtneſs, and ardent wiſh, 


8 


E 


7 


ww - 
me © 


5 nature of lethargyy 


N one's 


Rf, *Hewould not Jet to counſel t . >. 


. This ſenſ: is obſolete. © A ſigu bf the optatve mood | 


when uſed'before the firſt- perſon, but of the im 


_ ative when uſed before the chird; pefote the Fa 


rſon ſimgulat᷑ it im plies refolutien, fixed 
— 25 * or Boll nf opt 
. the rightenus ““ Memb. Nx M. 10. Before the. f1 
plural, it implies extipiration; WRiſc,; 
1 go. ” Mar. 
Pl, it implies permiſſion or command. Let the 
fuld iers ſeize him Darn. Before a thing in | 


pieſſive, it implies, (wpoſitive:conmand, 4: + Lat 
de done.“ Daves When follewed by 4' vert, 66 


the Ggw.ofathenfinitive, -is omitted. The wor 
which yo Jet fall,” 'Drvp. Note, when it ſigni- 
8. v0 Pon ait ef ale, it has let In the perfect; and 
part. e but n it ſygnifive-to kinder, it Bad. 
lerted. 

r. 'S; an obſtzole, / hindrance, or obſiruc. 


LETHA'RGIO, (loharglons, Fr.) fieepy'; oth 
5 ceeding the natural Arn 
De 124 bod 


of Neep. | 
8. Aeepineſs; drowfingfs, 


fan 


A firong and conſta he propenfty to ſivep,” 


laid aſleep or eitranced. 


LE'THARGED,. Adj. abe with - a lethargy, 
46 His diſcernin —ire 


 hatharged.” Sa. 


a perſon cannot be'eaſtly 


= {ta 
of 1 9. Lebe the- river of Ne 


LE" THARGY;'S. Uethorgie, Fr. ) a Aken con- 
ſiſting of a profound drowſineſs or fleep, from when 
awaled, or 'if awaked 
remains ſtupid and preſently ſinks into ſleep again; 

- _LE'THE, S. oblivion;.. fulneſs, 


LETTER, 8. 0 gives feave vr bers 


| One who binders. | One who given Vent; hence a 


blaad- wetter. - 
LE rename af a  charaQer either in printing of 


ground mot fab. fromthe on, ate ee + ti 
aa cafſfle belonging to the · duk es of Oom wil. 
with iel lisifo! emibes from\Bodmyn, tuen Rye 
Launceſton and/2:39 from Dondon. Let 
ar To IE“ T, V. R. San.) t 
„or 
 1Foltowed by alone, vo ifuffer without hivd8rance- To, 
-Jet\bIord, to open à vein, ſo us the blood M flow 
out. Fattowed by in, to attic, or open toor:i 
:order; to ive a-perſon' entrance. Follewed / Mtb, 
to intruſt with, to admit. Tell aufg the fecrets,” | 


« Spebtatory No. 483. 
Let their — 
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1 In A App 
Before the third perfon ſingular, « d] | 


| bythe! th 


9. (Fr hing 
24 2 1 4 1 ia 
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nir 


5 er a ef 1 2 95 10 ch as 
55 


vert akt "bij 
Fr 


e with. an Ae th 4 
ion © gn 5. _— 5 15 8 
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Te re Ver lied to fu 
inequalities, applie Ny fee om 
| ve ies, r. 15 0 


t with any, thing elfe, Io 55 
en 1 I; og; jos condition « qua 3 - 
oth S Aim; t. A. a 
; baking aim. Nevterly, Md I — Fm 1 2 
_ [applied to gug br ot 80 It 7 

Fuels at. x vel at 


ia 
he in the fine dren 455 
bi or male attempts. 
TE „SAR, hs 12 
} A Fe 
alities. Pai urs ively,. 3 
An. 1 5 Feel 


ton. „ Abdve my ordina 
of equality e an ig ſieu 
Sn . wh 


ment uſed to draw ge pas el g 
Sue k be e aq th 


» by which! means 821 


= 


4 — — ha cou eee —ͤ—ͤ— 69 


Ev 


_ the t true © hogs or er 
tween ſeveral places for ages the er, N Fi. 
eue 8 a rue. Be the fair 8 
tions d., Pick. The ine of Arectton in 150 
any piece of brbnsbce i Wet dee placed, 'of 2 
müde uſe of to find tha he Toe in 


- which the ſight paſſes. 2 Ute oo of 


LE'VELLER,'S: LE» 


8 I de- At 700 Sew r 


5 1 Hes fourteen miles from > Wigan, 
ſeyenteen from Cheſter, thirty eight from Lancuſter 
und dne hvndfed und eighey- four from London. 
LE. ES. 8. 7 

A tru . 

unk.“ e 
LEVIABLE, Adj. that which may. be levied or 
ed ourſe of- law,” 


„ {Yorted te de paid, * 


One who 22 to bring all ranks ef eto 
the ſathe of dignity, applied; during the great 
redelllon, to n ferof pe We wie — 290 ſenki- 
ment; and lately to 8 rioters in rel 21 ; 
LEVELLING; 8. ine at er ac of hig a | 
line punt to the. horizon, ut ond er more * 
in order to determine the height of e wich r — 
to another, for laying grounds 
deſcents, draining moralſes, 8e 
Levalling et ate inſtrumentb, uſ 
conſiſting of two Tong *ſquiro weden rulers, mud 
to flide over each others Added Sn e inches, 


Ce. 

LE'VELNESS, 8. Aucheen or Hua Applied 
to ſurface, Of an equal heitzht or Uiſkinee . the. 
ſurface, compared with ſonſethiog elſe; "Equality of 
rank or condition. 7 

LE'VER, S. n Fr, ) in niteetianics, the N. 
cond if nat the firſt of the chanical pbwets,: be-! 


+7 


water, A 0 


10 levilting, Tu g £ 
: LE VISA TE, V. A. Tussi, Lat.) Wers 
ger betwesen co füönes. To a. 


-Bxe. » A A8 * Nai {6 

1 LEVPATHAN; 8. the ahovediiey. cent 
tors are much divided in their 82 concerning 
Unis word,” me making 
fidet the Veſcription'giben (is Of ie in Job xi, we all 


find criteria enough to nit tothe 


p66ts uſe this word for che Whale. More to em- 
droil the deep, leviathon—and his unwieldy/erain.” 


got 7D iis ti! f EIN . fun 


46 an impalpadie 
mix liquors till the 
” « Confifing of 
dt ſchboth:“ AunU ru. : 

: » BEVIGA*TION;'S. the . — reducing book 
anna, ſuch ad bra into x fubtile powers by. 
ding them owa marbl N 'withaimullet.: :; - 


beconte f 


an inflexible right-line ſupported in n fing 
put, on a fulcruc or — uſed by Sana: Hs 

being either void of weight; an raving 7 

de eaſily counter-ballariegd, +! - gp 7; 
LE'VERET, S. (ure; Fry A ht bs in 

the ficſt year 

"LEVERPOOLE;'8. vr-LIVERFOOR: 25 5 


nook; Sony and Avuerifhing® re Grate 
Lantaſhire, with a harbour oh a ey ny 
Channel and at the mouth of tue Ae 


#bounds with ſalmon, cod-fifb;-flodriders 
miles over. Here is fo a ferry. —.— para- 


5433 onde 


place, and ſmeles; and at fell ſex 16 65h %% 


It is — bo dy a mayer, Kc. uud fende 
two members to parliament. The häarbwür 13 4 
fended on the ſouth fide by u eaſfle, and vn't 
by a town on the river Merſee, which is a fern and 
Antely ſtructure: but the town is quite open and un- 
fortified. It bas five hanäſfbtne ehurches, belithes I 
feveral meeting-houſe Here ot fine | towHAdUſe | 
ſtanding on twelve free: ſtone add atchitg; * 
under it is their Exchange ” et-dock;*v 
iron flood-gA 
noble work, performed at's very il hone Apencb: * 
here ſhips way de laid up or fl eint on 
ble of containi eighty or -an-hundr& A eil, 
ite ſheltered: by the town from. the weſts aud döfth 
winds,” and by the hills from the Esſt- Winds! Here 
ae" ſeveral alms-houſes” foF” ſaflors *widows,-&c 


ment paſſed in 1938, 8 talatgi entramte m LENI Y ar; Lx.) lightneſs, or want 
its harbour, eiedhing pier on & TAR and ſouth. [of "Weight in 25 compi ed irh · one on 
ſides, &e, is Heaviee. ien e J e 


tes, at the eaſt end of the towh,, 12 in 


Chad 
{an fare: vel with” > Mart 
bh Yibr, "66 Fals; ths; 
Ar Liverpool the weekly markets ute on Welzel ö 


„DEN 2 ＋ levita; tests third ſohy ſo 
7 tr 8 ps hr Sethe ribs of Levi, ; 


lung 17 bis - 
— inferior kind of miniſter 


le arid tem ple havin the care 
A Jon el and . work Fr ak . 
ED e deseo Snug  ehiitiong,sTbe Levites 


ſettled faudb, bets werbodiſtributed among all 


meröus, 2 Par yes rd 


TNT 


ites z ge 


— cbnfiged'to the Levites. 


to the diſpoſſtiom of te 
to the mind. Idle" 


re Ny 65 1 66 1 never 


K 


employed Mis! or oftenta- 
ro. * r. e ant of ſeri- 
10 Our gewver b frowhs ie his levity. 4 


dere 7 
''To Levivy! v. r, dogs Fer) to raiſe or bring 
hers plied to armies. Levi mighty 
201 R 

5 4 He ſhould levy ſuch nfum'of money: 

To make, raiſe, or 1 N on a wan,” 

u.. John (on- obſerves 

that this ſenſe, though Milton's, ſeems impri 


to levy 1 fines is to paſs a 
41 Thi: $4: ; 
LEVY; 8. the n of raiſing wen 0 or money. 


the blaſt or ſound of 
e be blew ab Kerong 26 TY 


the Whale, but it we Gon - 


erocedile. 
"Actording to the betien df our. forefathers, modern 


— — | 
te; oily and e, much nen 


tee kt Fiber, AP in — bf Solomon were ſu nu 
OG ee Tre 


W 1 4 2 


To raife 0#-ele& x money as 2 tan 5 


— — — 4 ts — 


=_ — ES ri le OOTY Bu AI ˙ CT te ets I ee) —— — 
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r . . e ee ” 
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A d * 
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Su AK, 


. of learning or letod in life,” Watreirr. At pre- 


fully z he 
EW DRESS. the of giving a looſe 
. 5 the ity oY a 
| to luſt, or. indulging! ſuch — 
„ LEW DOS TER, 8. apocſon that.indulg es luſt or | 


LEWES, 8. the larg e moſt p town 
of e ere in 1464, & blood — fought, | 
be Henry III. and diy rons ; when the 
dae and plundered it. It is a pleaſant town 


ſome, and 
eoer, which i is the largeſt,. d, and the 


* Sitta-and: horſes, and October. 2 far, ſh 


nel, and fiſty; ſouth of 


- Oriental laaguag es. 
dy the Normans, ſt ill uſed in la w books ;.as, 80 Termis 


: _ aa is of great ule to ** it from . 


_ 
15 


I 


War raiſed. 
L. Ew · p. Adj. wicked, bad, ie 5 Void 


ſent it is confined to ſignify luſtful, or being loſt 1 
all ſort of modeſty. 
Suna. | 

LEW'/DLY, 9 Fi wickedly or 0. « A 
fort of naughty perſons lewdly bent.” ShAK. Lu 


ſiſtent with 
a pre. 9 a7 #1 eg, SRAF4 | 


in the midſt of achampaiga/countsy, on the ridge of 
the moſt delightful ſouth-dowas, on the little river 
Ouſe, Which trans through the middle df the town ; 
to which it bringe in boats. and dere den 
a port about ſix mi 


0 backs a al _— 
trade : on its ban bun ve ou 
works. 4 contains ix pee es, the ek — 
it has two ſuburbe, the o n 

er on the — 


Ade of the river called Clif, 
hill... 
fairs R 


ff. as — under a chalky 
Its weekly market, is on Saturdays. | 

6 for horned cattle, Walter e 
cep. From a. 
wind- mill near the * is à prof 
hirty. miles aveſt, and of Barnſtead- damn, for forty. 
Lewes had once; a ſtrong caſtle and priory, the latter 
of which was converted into a houſe for the duke of 
Darſst;.. It lies ſix miles north hp of the Englif ches. 


LENIN, 8, (lexicegrapbe, En) a 
awciter or eampiler, of dictionaties or ek. wherein 
abe etymoligies and meaning of wards are explained; 
generally applied co thoſe who write dictionaries of | 
the Greek. and Oriental languages, , - 
LEZICHF GRAPH. r he. Art. eie of | 
writing dictionaries. 
| «LE XxI CCN, S. ab containing the 9 
tions of words; genera ly confined to thoſe which 
contain the explanation. of words: Wan Greek, or 


1814 £2 


41 * 
LEY, S, (%, Fr.)] in law. Aa word A 


4 i. e. N in the law. \ 
VABLE „Ad j. (Fr.) obnaxigus z ar to 1 
not exempt from 


, LIA'R, 8 — ie ; though according to ana 
it ſhould be wr tten lier, yet. this ſpelling — pre- a 


% Malice + domeſtic, ee Jy.” "s 


6 Lolline 3 in a hh love bd.” degree 


alt ſenſe ſeems to be the only one i in which! ; 


1s and indi inagons 38, |; ; 


Man- ü 
=] 


42 Sued auy eee report, by weriting or nin 


of the ſea, for | which.m 


* 


A 


Taye 20 RP — one ra; ba 


— -—W 


iberately tells a falſhood. The reaſon — — th I 
word ſhould be an unpardonable: reproach, is 


it ſeems; to include in it ſome . — 1 — | 
|: want of. ſufficient boldneſs to ſpeak the truth 3 c or 
of diſhoneſty ſimilar to that of thieving ot 
picking of pockets, and is conſequent] A = a 
accuſation to a perſon of nr, nice honour, ws 
18 P10 N, 8, (44% Las J dg pon. 
A'T „ (libatia, at, che ad of; . 
ing wine on the ground. in Ane 1255 
tively, the wine poured. F 
LAL, S. (libell, Fr. luci, Lat: x fall nel) 
2 "malicious aſperſion of a perſon, in printing or vi- 
ting, tending to blacken the reputation of 2 perſon 
living, or the memory of one that is dead, in ordet 


[to expoſe them to, public contempt, hatred, ,or-gidi- 


ors it is no juſtification that its contents arg true, 
that the reputation of the perſon was anfecedendy 

bad; for the greater appearance there is of -tzuth, 
the greater is the provocation of a libel, | Taft. 174. 
5 Rep. 125, 131. Hawk, P. C. Aer. 625; Cole 
ſays à Iibel is not the Jeſs a libel. for. being true, A 
very ſtrange docttine! Eſpecially as che charge 
againſt, a lideller is for publiſhing: a-fa/ſe, ſcandalous, 

Libel in the civil law, an N een 
es — or a charge in writi Foes 


To LIBEL, v. A. 10 n thing 
a mall blacken: the \. co prints z. perſon, 2 
ſe him to public ridieule, eontempt, or 


L 'BELLER, 87 bas who Pede a Ehen i 
-blacken a perſon's character. 

LL RE LOUS, Adj. containin fame imp 
high may blacken a s charaQer. 
AVBERAL, Adj. (Fr. liberalis, Lat.) becoming 
.gentleman, applied to birth, or ſemiment, Ge- 
nerous, or n: Applied to the 200 of giving | 
gey or any other property. .- bt. weft 
7 LIBERA LLTY,., S. -{(liberalits, Fu.) hour: 
A generous diſpoſition of mind exerting: Al in 
giving. largely. 


"LFBERALLY;. Adv. giving in r. e. 
or wi out grudg ing Te, 21; 98 N 
LI BERT INE, S.*one eee . 
one who pays no regard. to. the precepty* 
In laws a freed-man, ot a flavew 
| from iib 


a ; 
22 P 
S8 
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Ss ene N 8.3219 
; LUBERTINE, Adj. -C. Pr.) Neat "ay 
having no reſpect to the pts of teligiun. / - 
3 . an opinion D .praftice, | 
| "dich i inconſiſtent with the precepts:of religion. 

LIBERTY,.S.. (ler, Loans La) we 
\ | power in t, to begin or up any t 5 
or to — yomng r Action, according to-the 
choice of the mind, whereby.it chooſes to.do.the ane 
in prefereqce .to the elbe. Auel k . 
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degree in the Spaniſh univerſities, rect 
2 DN 2 perſon 9 a bas licence or au- 
4 rule, e 0 
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rank. | 
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en TAFIELD, » a pre 
joined with 
rms one biſhopric. e city ftands . 


aaa 3s vided 1 93 two 725 oy, a 19 5 rivule 8 


er 19 nah 8 
72 70 3 ing 4 ofe with 2 

74 | fides ex 
55 ci 05 IT Parker = 


and for elegance 15 92 
it was. NN bilho, 
; the welt end 903 — 
9 al the Hig ares wi 79 85 
ivity, It is adorn 
TE ſpires as no church i 1 land 
"a is 1 as 7. . 75 wo 


10 1 


25 9 


* wor ig ere are 2 575 995 

mon 55 that of Sr. Mich Ag el 1 | 
oitaining Tix or ſeven acres of gr uni *Lits 77 ; 

was obce an archiepiſcopal ſee over the Merciah 
and Eaſt Angles ; and the bihopric 4 Chetter Is faid 

40 wo "xg diſmembered from it. It js a town, 

00 „with a juric ben of 5 or twelve 9 


„which circuit the f des, 
Fa 5 Ve ee ewe 


bailifts; &c. who return iW ; mech ts to Nen 
Its week ly markets are on T velday and Fr riday ; , 
its annual fairs on Shrove-Mond; Aye cattle,” ſhip, 
bacon, cheeſe, and iron 3, on 1 for mee > 
with other beate oak on F — efore Nov, 8. for 
geele and cheeſe, 
LICH-OWL, 8. 7 4 1 1 1 calle 
by, MM, has” Tele W: z ſupp 1000 at it foretels 
death : 
To LICK, v. A. (le. Sax. lecken, Belg.) to 
touch or paſs over with the tongue; to move the 
over any thing. 
ICE, S. a blow. | Give me a lick 3 acroſs the | 


oe,” Darv. - ＋ 8 act of ſmearing ot de. 


01 { tongue over an! 


LIC'KERISH,' Tic kxkxous, Adj. nige e in 
the choice of food, 'Fager ; greedy. Nice, or 1 
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„l Aer \ $. More p Þ1 Hege.. 
"BI OR, S. a beadle, w in wie om QO tn nißeat J 10 
atte eee ö prehend- K ccidentally from t e fi ue; „ The fools 
ing crimigals. 28 577 ing ee y,co titled Dogs lard,” => 
; "ED, - 8. (hlid, Sax. liel, Belg .) a+ IWR | IE * 11 Sv 7 | 
ſhuts down cloſe upon, or into a veſſel,” 


he, mem don me 1 
clear gore the ops when run gp of epi "LIEGEMAK N, . Weg 
called likewiſe the cel i . Han. 

LID BUR, 8. Tenttker ten of erefc alhire, : e 4 
on the river Liden, It lies eaſtwart-of He hr i lace... 4 H 
F 2 the ſouth-end of the Malvern bills. Tt ie 136 you f 
5 from London. i 
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I will.) Ses. — — This S. (sem Andes Bot.) lm mit 
though popular js dee 41 4: 2144) 12 | bardaring 6 
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ment. : 
LVME, S. (ym, 0, 
ſtance; particularly,a 


twi 36 
ee a touch, ity, henge;, { 


from which mortar. is made 4 


continue, ſound many years, and grow te a 800 ere 


able bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions ape ji 
Norfolk, ſixteen yards: i in circuit. A ſpecies of le- 
which grows, in Jamaica, from lime, Fr. r. 
« Where lemon and the piercing lima. H 150N> 
: my LUME, V. A. to ſmear with ji me PE o ce- 
ment or unite as with mortar. +0. To the. Qpgp 
er.“ SAN. To, Ps e ime, 
ce Marling and liming.”” " CHiLD.. Fi Wy Wag to 
entangle or enſnare.. Quand oak Sth 
LY E-KILN, 8. 4 kiln where ſtones are 1 
to lime. 
| LUME- STONE, 
3 Eee. 
LUME-WATER, 8. a Nauor' de | 
boiling water on unſlecked lime; and racking 0 
when ſettled; uſed internally in td eus erd 


tions and in diſeaſes of the lungs. 
LIMIT, S. Climate, Fr.) a bound; My oa Go, 
utmoſt extent of any place or ſpace, 


confine” within certain bounds. To reſtrain / 9 Fir= 
cumſcribe, or preſcribe bounds to. TL te ain, or 
confine the ſenſe, appliodrto. words. that have ie 
* 3———ů— 15 vi PE 
LIMITARY, Adj, place ar the fin fred 

varies: 28 a guard.: er Ane cherub,“ H 
1 f 


Loft, 

"LIMITA'TION, $..refrifion ; reftraint, Cin. 
finement-from a Vague, to a particular meaning, ap- 
plied to words. ö 


LIM'NER, 8: (corrupted from enlumingur 


nd 6k 
one that adorns; the initial* letters of manuſcripts 
with pictures and flouriſhes). a painteſʒ or one who 


draus portraits ſrom the life. 
LIM OUS, Adj. (lJimoſury, "My wacky or W 
own 57 5 dhe. N 


% Limous matter 1 
ROWNQC OG ii Merton“ k 
LIM, Adj, (tembio POO anode. or aving No 
taſfe, 4 Phe N05 ets taſteleſs.” WAI r. 
bed in ſome counties, and] 18 Nes, for Jimber, 
or any thin BOY dent! 
To LI“ 
walk lamely. 
LY Mpib, Adj. (Unpide, Fr. . clear, Wu pure; 3 
tranſpatent; not: _ Ways en a foul, apphed t to 
Water; 
LUMPIDNESS, S. the quality of being tranſpa- 
rent or free from any foulnels ; 3 applied to ti cams, 39 
40 | 
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a, ay after April 12th, July gt, the firſt 

vafter September 12, and November 12th, . 
4 * horſes, cattle, and ſheep: 
merk With monaſtcries, and 


This city abounded. 

other religious houſes. - 
| Tt has, Aa bald and noble ſituation” upon x high bill, be- 
low which” and” to the * weſtward of this chy, the 
river falls i Into a * pool, called Swüncpool, from 
_ multitude of its f Ans. This city, +4 mentioned 


Leland to have, had fiity-two. pariſh churches, . 
cathedral, . 


or,. Fewo Ol 


fond 


er minſter, hie is one of ade jargeſt i in England. In 
this ſtructure is the famous bell called Tom of Lin- 
cola, which is near five tons in weight, almoſt 
enge feet in eiicumference, and will hold 
four hundred and twenty-four gallons, ale mesfure. 
The city is a county” of itſelf, with a. jutiſdiction 
twenty miles round, and in the centre of the ruined 
old caſtle there is a hall for holding the affizes. It is 
fifty-two miles north of Peter borough, . thirty-two - 
miles north eiſt-by-eaſt of Nottingham, ſeventy-two - 
miles ſouth of Tork, and one hyudred and thirty- 
285 horth 6 of London,” Long. o deg. 27 min. W. 
t. 52 def: 15 mib. N. | 
LUN COLN SHIRE, 8. a tharifime Toure; about: 
ſixty miles Jong, and in ſome places thirty broad, 


{| tounded on the eaſt by the German ocean, and on 


ths wel by Nottinghamfhire, on the ſouth by Nor- 
tham tonſhire, and on the north by Yorkſhire, from 
Which i it is parted by the Humber. Its principal 
Tl Vers are the Welland, the Witham, the Trent; the. 

un, and the Ankam.- It contains thirty hundreds, 
one.city, thirty-nine market-towns, ſix hundred and 
thirty pariſhes, two caſtles and three parks. In the 
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online. Ty Gippoſed. by Tusa ll 
0 N p e u 7740, 
derived ANG * - becauſe FF 75 made of 


| poſed of lines delineatel. Lineal deſigns,” Wor- 


on T—U— ot 3 — — — CTY —— CE A — 
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direct deſcent. 6 Only ee are lineal to the throne.” ” 


dtaught or appearance of a line or lines. There 
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e eee e 
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ee „ Sr Ween — 


times of ch — Raitong. and, Norman it was pere che 
country of the Coritani, and __ the Saxons it wy 4 
pare of tha large; kingdom of Mercia This coun 
fin Coma teens f ſtogked; with 8 binde Ls Fowl, 
prodigious | number, ſuch as-teal, gi 4 
woodcocks, pheaſants, partrjdges, pe [Pewits, god wi p 
Knott and dottrels. | 
-LIN'CTUS, S. (from lingo, Lat. to lick) i a he- 
dicing, ſo called, becauſe licked up by e tongue, > 
LINDEN, 8. (lind, Sax. ) the lime tree. 7 * fr * 
INE. S. ( 478 Fi linea, Lat.) quantity extend- 
ed in length only, breadth or thickneſs. 
An ex Ain, conſidered only ma regard PEP. 
AM ſtiing. A tht 12 extend ed as a gui 
æule. "be ſteing that ſuſtains the hook in alin, 


and in a 


@? 


A particular departments buſineſs, or proſeſſion. 1 


46 Sir, Fletcher Norton js out of his profeſſional 
line,” A lineament or mark i in the face.” A ſingle | 
row 0 elters Written: or printed; fromm one matgig to 
the, pther. Rank, in the army. A work thrown 
up, or a breach, applied to forti ation. Extenſion; 
AY Eden ſtretched her line-- from Autan 
ealtward. We Laſt 1 q 

r equinoctial line. In pedigree, progen) mi 
pps. elations, conſidered as N. T #7 . io; 
Applied. to meaſure,” one tenth of an Torn ; 


or flax, from nun, Lat. In the plu Fo or 


linen) to cover on the inſide. F gutatively, to put 
any thing, the inſide. ( Line one of their hands.“ 
'SHAK, Lo feen, applied 10 the r 
of beaſts. e 
LINEAGE, 8. (nag e, 8 progeny; 11 
mily, conſidered eher as K or CO 


in | 
5 ENEAL,./ A. '( malt, from linea, Lat. ) com- 


Tow... Deſcending directly as the ſon from the fa- 
ther, & c. applied to genealogy. claimed by deſcent. * 
«* Qurjuſt and lincal entrance.” SHAK. Allied by | 


Dr 
LYNEALLY, Adv. in a aue linez applied to 


pedig ree. 
LIN EAM ENT, 8 Ft. Mee Lat.) fea- 


ture; or any mark either in the face or form, which | 


uiſhes one perſon from another. 

'NEAR, Adj. (linearis, Lat.) compaſed is lines; | 

Dru the form of lines. | 
LINEA'TION, S. (lineatio, from line, Las, ) a 


eigen 


are in the horny ſubſtance two White Hineations,” 


W oopw. q 
+ LYNEN,S. { * Lat. ) cloth made of hemp or 


tract or raw out i Jeingth. ö 1 ern, deftes 


In geography, the 3 4 


155 
SO. 


| the links of a chain. F iguratively, to unite in con- 
| | cord or friendſhip. + 


flax. 
LUN EN, Adj. (linens, Lat.) made of linen, Re- | 


ling linen "5 whitene 
7 EH 25 SHR: * 75 40 
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f jo WR TT" c a 
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Liste n a ſtated Half pain. F 
N 4 3h © Pethr 8 Ang rgũ in Me oe 


detained." Par. Reg. To wait long in *xp*Bationor 
uncertainty.. To remain. lon in any ſtate, 36 oath 
84 ave it. "EF be, long is producing an eſe, 

ing ing polſons.“ ee 2 
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SHAK 
"LFNGERER, S. one ts any thin; in fuck 
a manner as to protract the tine, or do i it as lowly.a 


© 
7 NGERINGLY, Adv. i ina tedious or allt 


75 ner 


11 909 80, S. (Port.) ese ee e. 


LFNG DF THE; Ach. in grammar, applied 
ie letters uttered by the joint action of the to 
teeth; © I's 7 SY v, thy ＋ 


R. 
Furs. (from lingue, Lat) prron hl 
Ii r. 8. (Fr. 88 Lat. ) an 1 
thent, any medicine mas way dan or mea 
over er a lore. 1 
LI NING. 8. the inner coveri of 
That Which i is within, 528 TRE 5227 * 
* e n $4 FOE t 
111 K, 8. 4 ahh 55 of a chain; any thing 
doubled or forming a loop reſembling the ri of a 
chain.” Any thing that connects; à chain. In tea - 
ſonigg, à ſingle part of à ſeries or chain of conſe» 
uences ; 2 propoſition,” joined to à foregoing and 
belle propoſition. A ſeries; à chain. Though 
I haye choſen only this ſingle link. of martyrs.” Ab- 
Dis. Atorch made of pitch and Hinds." Ahy thing 
that blackens. There was no Ain to colour Fe- 


ter” s hat.” SHAK. {1 
To LINK; V. A. to connect 2 join abe e 


To join by any league, or con · 
tract. To connect. Genefny 1 ith 5 

£6 f ; 
| ther,, To und 1 Por. oh INN ny 


T1LLors.. * £ 
LI'NK-BOY, 8. a boy t boy that carries 4 tereb made 


| with itch and hards, to l. ber rſs. 


LUNNET, 8. | feet 2 ging di 
about the fize of a parrow, covered with-brownu 
feathers. F 

LIN'SEED, 8 (corrupted from! intle: Nee feed 
of flax. e 
LIN. SEN WVOOLSE V, Adj; (kon Un und 
woe!) made of linen and wool mixed together, —.— 

— p 


ratively, vile, mean, 8 of dif 
ſuitable parts; agen; 1 in | 
Pork. 7 | | en BEES» 
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TNS TOC R, S. x ſtaff of wood with a mateh | LI'PWISDOM, S. zn appearance of wiſdom. in 
lo end — by gunners in firing cannon. } diſcourſe without practice. « All is but tipwiſdom, 
LIN T,.S. (/intum, Lat.) the ſoft ſubſtance called | which wants experience. WEAR. 
fax. Linen Icraped by: a. knife into a (oft woolly | LI TI ON, S. (gedit, from ligge, Lat.) 
ſubſtance, uſed by ſurgeons to lay on wounds. the act of melring. Capacity of being melted. 
LIN“ TEL, S. (linteaux, Fr.] the upper part of | Congęaled beyond liguation.” Brown. 
a door frame which. eroſſes the two upright poſte. To LUQUATE, V. N. (ligus, Lat.) to melt or 
LINTON, S. a enge -en e 60 ö 8 into liq uo. They. are apt to Iiguate.” 
his place a Roman. military way falls into the oo V 
— — In the le manor off LYQUEF ACTION,,S. (Fr. liquefattio, Lat.) 9255 
Barnham, a conſiderable coa]-mine has been lately | the act of melting. The ſtate of a thing that is 
Jiſcovered. The weekly market at Linton is on | melted. - . 
Thurſday, and its anuval fairs are on Holy Thurſ- | LIYQUEF IABLE,. Adj. (from liguefy,) capable 
day, and on Auguſt 30, both for horſes; lies twelve | of being melted, ' - > © 
miles from Cambridge, and forty-ſeven from London. | To LI'QUEEY, V. A. .(/iquefier, Fr.) to, melt, 
LON, S. (Fr. de, Lat.) the fierceſt and moſt | applied to fire To diſſolve, applied to liquor. Neu- | 
magnanimous of wild beaſts. . His bair is reddiſh, | terly, to grow liquid. T he blood of St, Januarius 
or of a deep yellow, the fore part of his head ſquare, 41125 PFF 
his noſe flat and large, his eyes terrible, his mouth | LIQUID, 1 (liguide, Fr. liquidns, Lat.) fluid 
wide, his tongue ſharp, and armed with two rows a ay to the. ſlighteſt touch. Soft or clear, 
of rugged points like nails, with which he licks ar | applied to ſound. In grammar, pronounced W | 
tears his food off the bones; his neck is covered with | any barſhneſs, and applied to the conſonants, L, M, 
a buſhy mane, his belly ſlender, his legs and thighs N, and R. An law, diſſolved ſo as not to be reco- 
large and nervous, and his tail Jong, large, and very PI by any ſuit at lay. Though the debt be en- | 


ht 


as 


ſtrong ; he has five claws on his fore · feet, and four * liquid.” AvII TE. W 
on his hind-feet; he caſts his urine behind, and | .. LY QUID, property, of Auidity, | 
genders backward. It is remarkable that the com- and gt r 
mon cat has all the ſingular ſtructure of the ſeveral } 15 
parts as the lion has; its claws, feet, tongue and | debts, - 
eyes, being of the ſame kind; and its internal parts | N a 


bearing as ſtrong a reſemblan ge. 5 


LVONESS, 8. a ſhe lion 


LI!'ON-HEARTED, . Adj. of undaunted cou- | parts catily put into motion and adhering to any thing 


rage, like a lion. Se lion- beartad | Richard.” | immerged. | r 
PHILLIPS. ET Bie i EM LI/QUORICE, 8. a ſweer root, uſed in medicine; 


P, S. (lippe, Sax. labium, Lat.) the edge or | its flowers are red like thoſe of the hyacint nn. 
outward part of the mouth; that muſculous part Þ* ,,LI'QUOR,, S. (liguear,. Fr. liguor, Lat. if de- 
which ſhuts and covers the mouth, bath above and | rived from the French as is moſt probable, it is 
below. Figuratively, the edge of any thing. In written /iquour ; but if from the Lat. liger) any thing 
wounds tH& lips ſink. WISE M. Speech or words. liquid; generally; applied to ſomething which has 
Not only with our lips, but in our lives.” Gom, | ſome inchriacing or intoxicating ingredients ſteeped 
Pray. To no is to hang the lip in ſullenneſs | in it. Tony ng. , Water, among, brewers. OP 4 
and contempt, - I will make a. lip at the phyſi- aL 2 „ V. A. to drench or moiſten, / | 
cians,” daa. [ISSN S. the capical \city of the kingdom eee 
To LI'P, V. A. {lipper, Dan.) to touch with Portugal. It was formerly conſiderable for its extent, 
the lips; to kiſs. A hand, that kings have lipe.” handſome ſtructures, riches, and its being. the capi- 
SHAK, _ i, tal of the kingdom, the refidence,'of the kings of 
 LIP-LABOUR, S. the action of the lips with- Portugal, and an archbiſhop's ſee 3 but on 'the firſt 
out the concurrence of the mind. Profeſſion without of November, 1755» 5 was almoſt ruined by in 
practice. 4%. When prayer is not directed to its pur- earthquake. The city is built upon ſeven hills; an 
poſe, *tis lip-labour. ATI. m fl before that calamity, contained about thirty thou- 
L!iPO'THYMY, S. in medicine, à ſodden di- fand houſes, tro hundred thouſand inhabitants, fortx 
minution or failure of the animal and vital functions : | pariſh churches, without taking in the monaſteries, 
A ſwoo1, or fainting fit. F twenty-ſix gates on the fide of a river Tagus, and 
LIF'PED, Adj. having lips. [ | ſeventeen on the land ſide. It had twenty monaſte= 
LIP'PITUDE, S. (Fr. Ippitude, Lat.) a diſeaſe | ries for monks, and eighisen nunneries, contäinin 


in the eyes ariſing from a decay of their natural moiſ- | at leaſt two thouſand perſons. It is ey. 4 
| houſes o 


* 


ture, which makes them. feel dry, and appear red; G. e much frequented. The -o 


citizens ate. very mean, with lattice 
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wird large gardens belenging thereto. The ſtreets 


ate narrow, and. ſeep, which makes it very inconve- x 
nient for coaches, and therefore litters, are uſed in 


9500 ſtead; ; there are ſeveral handſome ſqustes, the 


«ſt of which had the king's palace on one ſide, and | 


on another ſide the river, from whence may be ſeen 
large-fleets of ſhips at anchor, and others perpetually 
going in and oy of that ſpacious harbour; n this 
fquare they had their bull-hghts,- where people 5 
conditions aſſembled to behold them, ang, ,here-': 

the officers bf ihe 1205 ſition performed 'th ſe Ard 


ecutions on all thoſe w from the A6 | 
w* - at *he harbour 0 K. ee contain ſeveral 


three miles | 


{and F ſhips, th e river being 
2 pp, 4 thr are _— 1 ev ration. in Evtope 
this there is a beat} 1 29 25 

ns an vitls e. 
ſurrounded only by a hole wall, on a ſe- 


xiding in it. en 


 venty4lev antique towers of t no great ſtrength. It 
is ien 1 b. 


rom the mouth. of the Tagus, two hun 
gred and. hf bt vth-by-yeſt of ia, Re: 4 


c and 


Wa s 


fork OG frequent, an application Ca the t | 
cet & 
APs '$P, S. the bel of ſpenking with: 100 fr u 


l 14 
ks iſp." 7 who ſp pe er,  or-with 


122 


5 28 Fr. 54 roll, 4 Is 


4 exſon, eithe bodily 16% or by Org 
Abe 9 and 05 8 or 16 00 % Winsen 
0 C olek. Ne le had no o crow,” 
ah, 0 2 1955 the en 4750 72 0 0 clad, 1 2 32 
_ 3 0] ſtand as mal . 
Hook Wy tip of dloth, ala gl 
oy ir 8 . N., (Mon, Sax. ) to chu e or oe | 
el to be W or "nclined to. wk "To ſpeak as 
15 I, 157 | Seldom, neg: 


A. (from 5 a 1000) to enliſt or 


ſoldier or fail: 1 5 


11 a 
its "Adj. er . ate with lines or 
ten 85 erent colour. © a 
570%. I'S* TEN, V. 951 . gar. ) to ber or 


eiter G Eiftning| their” fear. SHAKE.” Neuterly, 75 
IC ö r give attention te. % Liften to ine.” 


bag 4 
NE T VS one We. hearkens or attends S 
at Ae 225 e deen en 


I'STLESS, Adj without by lde or de- 


Bo bak ike TI (OTE are Un d. bunt 170100 done 


bt bun- 
irty rom Paris. Long. 8 2 W. Lat. 381 


Balg. Jo 
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too 
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475 with to before a” perſon 1 who "ſpeaks, of 
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1 termihation: to one thing moe IE 


2 mne 
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befsy *heedlefs-: : hor 263 . A n wa 2 We 
{LV $TLESSLY,. Adv.“ without 


meide t nt UQ Tae OS 7 5 1 5 
;*LVSTLESSNESS,'S. want of in clini 
tention. * 3 Nel by 3 #3 4 . 


LV TAN V, S. . Fe. 8) 4 . | 
gerad ſupplication-uſed in public — 10 appeaſe 
the wrath of the deity, and to requeſt-thbſe;vinue; 
which a perſon wants z the liany ef the church of 
England for its ' nervouſneſs, {conciſeaÞ(s, . humility; 
1 15 9 piety that! breathen throughout the 

ole, is certainly both inimitable 8 
onable.. 0344-4 ; 6 Nis Ae of * $1; HUB Dd 45 SF © a 

L!UTERAL,; He x  (F3. 48 Hera, Tay be. 
cordi ing to its n obvious ſenſe, op. 
oed to fipurat 8 ollowing the letter, vr, word 
foe-wordy: NEN i Hort ng of letter, 

EFTERALLY, 3 20: . 
ee ee of w ed to ur, 
Wien cloſe adherence ta : words or 
ort italy applied to tranſlatlens. * 


* 


| fi ular 143 4 1u 


;''TERATI,.S:: (Kal.) — E.1]-fhall 
conſult: ſome literati.” Seat No. 58x R has-00- 
£4 365 of. 159543-hoid gd- 5 

EI'TERATURE, S. (kitergtura,- Tat.) gedit 
ac duden by reading” 71-16. P3682 . 364. ks 86 345-460: 
-LETHARGE,. S. (Fr. lighargyrum,, Lat.) Jeu 
vitrified-either-with-or without à mixture of t 
It is collected from furnaces where filver is fe} 
from lead, or from thoſe:whetein g ld and Alvar are 
purified by means of lead. That fold it the ſhops 
15 produced in copper- works, and. is drying; able 


gent, and ſlightly aſtrictive. e 
*EF THE, Adj..(Sax;)limber; pliniid; — 3 
c©«Yivifiobeproboſeis,”?; Par. 22%. i TIE „ 
LFTHENE8SS, 8. the u- ebe | 
eat bent. Fi Te 8 SE * * : | 
LET pla ge Adj -afofez sat v seg 1 — 2 
no reſiſta in | „ Through the tither-{ky, G SHAK, 
B40 f 3 tee IITT'S: 21 aud TS 45: . 
LITHO MA S 8. e 


foretelling by. ſtones; 
by this None. Brown, © . 
LIT Ne 14. e 4550 


in medicine, applied to thoſe remedies which u up- 


Jed ta haveithe power mmm 3 
ladder, or kidufees. bs 5 z LASIK 


1521 HITHO!TOMIST,(8-a-furgeod who. ext | 


>: 9 by cutting, oriopening the bladder. 
TOM berg, ee (acti ratet f . 

E ee ite 2514 i ditt 10 ee 
LYTIGANT,.S.. (Fr. lalgant, Lat.) — 
ged in a law- ſuit. he cat litigant. Divo. 
"0 --BVFIGAN Fyv»Agj. ac in A lawſuit. 1 4 
"Td: LY'TIGATE,. V. Av - (Tatigetus,- of. Wigs, \ 
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TITIGIOUS, Adv: (Itigeus, Fr.) quarrelſome 3 
E ——— Fond of going to law. Diſputable; 
controvertible. In litigious and controverted caſes.” 


HE GIOUSLY, Adv, in a quarrelſome man- 
ner; in a manner which ſhews a fondneſs of law 


| TI GIOUSNESS, 8. a wrangling diſpoſition. 

A diſpoſition which indicates "a fondne(s for debate, 
or law-ſuits. 53 eg IEC 

LIT TER, S. (litiere, Er.) a carriage borne by 
horſes, containing a bed. The ſtraw laid under 
animals or plants. A breed of young, generally ap- 
plied to thoſe of ſwine, Any number of things 
thrown careleſsly or rags together. 
To LIT TER, V. A. to bring forth young, ap- 
plied to ſwine; and figuratively, to human. beings, 
28 a mark of abhorrence, To cover with things in | 
confuſed and ſlovenly manner, To cover with ftraw 
to ſupply. cattle with ſtraw to lie on. 


LITTLE, Adj. (compar. ſs ; ſuperlat. 1%. ). 


ſmall in quantity, quality, number, dignity. or im- 
portance. Some degree, more than none. «© Who 
will but read with a little attention.” Loc | 
II TTLE, S. a ſmall ſpace. A ſmall part or . 

portion,” A light affair. How little gives th. 
joy or pain.” Prior, Not much. ... Scarce an 
thing. © Theſe they are fitted for and little elſe.” 


o 


CHEYNE. Ü G9 - # 
LITTLE, Adv. in a ſmall degree or quantity. 
In ſome ſmall though not in a great degree, Not 
men VVV 

LIT'TLENESS, S. ſmallneſs of bulk or ſize; 


4 


| the, form was altered at the ſolicitation of Cal- 


vin. 


L ruus, 8, (Lat.) in medals, the aff uſed by 


|. augurs, in ſhape of a biſhop's croſier. 


To LIVE, V. A. (pronounced with the i ſhort, 
as in F or gift) to be in a ſtate wherein the ſoul and 
body are united and co-operate together. To paſs 
life in any manner with regard to habit, good or ill, 


happineſs or miſery, To continue in life. Figura- 


"|. tively, to be in a ſtate of enjoying every thing chat 


can render life deſirable. To continue, oppofed to 
being deſtroyed; ** Mens evil manners live in braſs.” 
| SHAK, Followed. by with, to converſe or continue 
in the ſame houſe with another. Then liv? with 
me.” SHAK, To be ſupported, or maintained by, 
followed by of Live M the things of the temple.” 
1 Cor, ix, 13. To feed. Live upon vegetables.” 
 ARBUTH. y navigation, to remain underſtroyedz 
to outride, a ſtorm, uſed with at, “ Nor can pur 
. ſhaken veſſels live at ſea,” Dry, © 
LIVE, Adj. (the i pronounced long as in time) 


” 


quick; having life, oppoſed to dead. Active; burn- 
ing or not extinguiſhed, applied to fire. A live 
„coal.“ BoyLE.  . | Ne 85 
, ; LI/VELIHOOD, S. ſupport. of life; mainte- 
8 0 W to ſupply the neceſſaries of life. 
LI VELINESS, S. appearance of life. Live- | 
| {neſs which the freedom of the pencil makes appear.” 
Drop. . Vivacity, activity, ſprigbtlineſs. Young 
fellows that have /zvclineſs and ſpirit,” Locks, 


$5 


| LEYELONG, Adj. tedious ; ſomething long in 
, paſſing-,,. Laſting ; durable; not eaſily deſtroyed by 


time. Haſt built thyſclf a lien, monument.” 


Meanneſs ; want of grandeur or:dignity. ., «  _ 
- LYTURGY, S. a form of prayers uſed in public 
worſhip. The Engliſh Liturgy was firſt compoſed, 
approved and confirmed in Parliament Anne 1548, 
the offices for the morning and evening prayer being 
then in the ſame form as they ſtand in at preſent, 


excepling that there was no confeſſion and abſolution; 


the office beginning. with the Lord's prayer. In the 
communion the ten commandments were omitted; 
tte offertory was made with bread and wine mixed 
with water, and in the prayer for Chriſt's chureh mi- 
litant, thanks were given to God for his wonderful 
grace declared in his ſaints, in the bleſſed virgin, the 
patriarchs, prophets, apoſtles, . and matryrs; and 
the ſaints decarted were commended to God's mercy 
and peace. To this: the coriſeeratoty prayer, now 
uſed, was joined as à part, only with ſome words 
now left out, petitioning that. the Bread and wine 
mizht be to us the body and blood of Jeſus the be- 
loved ſon, Ge. In baptiſm, beſides the form of the 
croſs made on the child's forehead, another was | 


made on his breaft with an adjuration'of the devil to | 


So out of him, after which the child was dipped three 
umes in the font, if well, but otherwiſe! ſprinkled, 
efides theſe ſome other .ceremonies are omitted in 


| life. A lively imitation of it.“ 


mours it contains. | 


R 92s eo oe 1 
14 LIVELY, Adj. briſk ;* vigorous z with great ac- 
. tivity of ſpirits. Gay; airy, Nearly repreſenting 
: | | RYD. Strong; 
| energetic or active. His faith muſt not only be 
| living, but live too. SourTH, _ _ 7 
LUVELILY, LYVELY, Ads. in a briſk vigo- 
rous and active manner. With a ſtrong reſemblance, 
applied to deſcription or painting. 1 
_,..LV'VER, S. one who is alive, or continues in 
life. One who lives in any particular manner with 
reſpect to virtue, vice, happineſs or. miſery. In ana- 
tomy, a large and pretty ſolid maſs of 2 dark red co. - 
lour, a little inclined to yellow. Situated immediately | 
under the diaphragm, partly in the right hy pochon- 
drium, and partly in the epigaſtrium; its uſe is to 
purify the maſs of blood by ſecreting the bilious hu- 


- 


* 
4 


- LYVERWORT,. S. there is a very beautiful 
flower of this name, which is called hepatica, in Lat. 
from its reſembling the lobes of the liver 

| -LIV'/ERY,.S. (lrorer, Fr.) in law, the act of 
giving or taking poſſeſſion. A releaſe from a, ward- 
ſhip. The writby which poſieffion is obtained, The 
ſtate of being kept at a certain rate, Cloaths given 


the office for the ſick, as is ſuppoſed, in 1551, when 
: : 49 h ' x 


to ſervants, Any particular dreſs, Ty. land at lis 
5 i” Aaa- very 


* 
* 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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depreſſes, applied to the mind, 
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lick ſtable wheie they are ſupplied with food. 


LVUVERYMEN, S. a ſervant who wears cloaths [| 
of a particular Fleur, which are given him by his 


maſter, In London, a citizen, who is a liveryman, 


and wears a gown at public cavalcades, and has a li- 
berty of voting for the members that e. ron the 


in parliament, &c. 


cit 
| LI'VES, S. the plural of LIr x. 


cauſed b a blow; a black and blue colour. 
LIVING, S. ſupport, maintenance; Fortune 


on which'a perſon lives. 
tinuing life. The benefice of a clergyman. 


LI ING, Adj. in a ſtate of motion or vegeta- | 


tion. % A 


ſpacious cave of living ſtone.” Drvo. 
4 Cool groves. and living lakes. RYD. e or 


* | 
INGLY, Adv. in f hezag liete. 7215 


LIV RE. S. (Fr. from libra, Lat. the ſtandard 


by which the French money of account was regulated) 
a French money of account, conſiſting of 20 ſols, | 
each ſol containing 12 deniers ; and equal to . 
nated with ſalts ; 


Belongin 
LIN Ur 


lotion or waſhi ing. 


LIX'VIUM, 8. (Lat.) lye; water impregnated | 


with ſalts or aſhes. 

LIZ ARD, S. 05 iſarde, Fr.) a ſmall creeping crea- 
ture of a green colour, with four legs, reſembling a 
crocodile ; there are ſome in Arabia a cubit long. In 
America they are eaten b the natiyes of Peru, as ap- 
pears by Don Juan de Ulloa's travels. Mr. Cateſby 
has a curious deſcription of a dying one, £0 which 
the reader is referred. 

LLD. 8. (te ifature dedter, Lat. ) an abbrevia- 
ture, ſignifying: Jo tor of the civil la. 

LO f inierje. (la, Sax.) look | See, Behold ! 
A word uſed to turn the attention to ſome object of 


© fight; and ſometimes, but improperly, ann 
to be underſtood. 
© LOA'CH, S. (lache, Fr.) a fiſh, of the denſpi- | 


rious kind, with only one fin on the back, * 
breeds in little and clear brooks and rills. 

LO'AD, S. (lade, hlade, Sax.) a burthen; a 
freight, or lading. As much weight as any perſon 
or animal can bear. 
In Derbyſhire, 
nine diſhes of ore: 2000 5. weight, or as much as 
a waggon can well carry at once, applied to hay. 

To LO'AD, V.A. top 


very, ts to ee; 8 to o be . in a pub- 


1 but in this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed 
vt 5 As a piece of Joaf ſugar.” Mor, © 


A ſterling. Wen 
EPSIVIAL, Adj. (from lixivium, Lat.) i "HR Dad, - 
like a lixivium; obtained by cal- 


Cinifig: vegetables, and mixing their aſhes with. water. | 


" LIXFVIOUS, Adj. Civic, 
Fr.) made Ma: "burnt vegetables, and extracted by [ 


To fee a dil; 


Figuratively, any thing that | 


5 >, 


b ſomethin added as a cone uence, or a 5 

4% Thy a loaded 8 death.“ e c 
LO'AD, S. the leading vein in a mine. « 

main load ſpreadeth out its branches,” Coe, er: - 
LO/ADER, S. a perſon who puts the ai 


board a ſhip, or a burthen on a man, beaſt, or in any 
LI LI'vIb, Adj. (livide, Fr. lividus, Lat. 0 diſco- 
\Joured with bw black and blue. 42 

LIVE DITY, 8. (lividite, Ft.) diſcolouration, | 


carriage, £344 

LO'ADSMAN, 8. (from ledan, Sax, to guide 
8 pilot, or a perſon that conducts into and out of 
| harbours, - 


| LO/ADSTAR, S. the pole ſtar, to called from jy 
Livelihood, Power of con- | 


loading and guidin; manner. 

LO ADST ONE, S. the magnet; Aa peculiarrich 
iron ore, found in latge maſſes, of a deep iron grey, 
| when freſh broken, and often tinged with a browniſh 
or reddiſh colour it is very heavy, and is remarks. 
ble for attracting iron, and for giving it an inelin- 
tion or direction towards the North. 5 

LO AF, S. (plural loaves, laf, Sax.) "a maſs of | 
bread baked; it is diſtinguiſhed from a Gake by its 
thickneſs. ' Any maſs into which a thing is wrought; 
adjeQrely, 


LO. AM, S. (lim, laam, Sax.) the common earth, 
ednfifting of clay with a mixture of ſand in it. The 
black earth called mould. A reddiſh earth uſed in 
making bricks; a kind of mortar made of the beſt 
earth by: tempering it with water, ſtraw, Se. 

To LO'AM, V. A. to ſmear with Joon, mul, 
| or cy, Jo cover with clay. | 
LO'AMY, Adj. marly or clayey- 1] 
\.. LOAN, S. (laun, Goth. aan, 155 20 any ting 5 
ent; 3 3 lent che government for a certain time, 
during which the lender is to receive intereſt; the 
intereſt, premium, or conſideration for money ent. 
Any thing given to another on condition of his w. 
LOATEH, AG. (bt) unwilling; diiting; ot 

t un 1 3 
ready or Wel vis king 
To LO'ATHE, V. A. 16 look vn with great 
 |- diſguſt or abhorrence, To ſee food with nauſcouſ- 
neſs or omen gens Neuterly; to in diſguſt, | 
uſt or abhorrence, | 

LO'ATHER, 8. one who coußden any thing 
with abhorrence. HS ARON 
_ LO/ATHFUL, AG. Fall of abhotrenice'or hating. 
Abhorred or hated. | '** Loat Iſin.“ Szen. 
LO'ATHINGLY, Adv. i in a manner that teſti- 


fies abhorrence or batten. 


LO'ATHNEYS, 8. unwillingneſs; reluctance. 

LC ATH SOME, Adj. abhorred; deteſted. 
Cauſing ſatiety, diſguſt, or nauſeouſneſa. The 
ſweeteſt honey—is loathſome.” SHAK., 

. LO'AVES, S. the plural of Lor. 5 

LOB, 8. '(lappe, Teut.) an oy dull, or ftu- | 


rl of on board a ſhip; 
or burthen on a man, or a be of carriage. Figu- | 


pid perſon, Lob's pound, a priſon ; ſtocks, plc 


atk tf . n 9 
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of confinement. for lazy and ſturdy beggars. 
8 pr chats et baſely threw'it into Lob's 
A big worm, called likewiſe the 


pound.” HUDIB. 
dew worm. 


1 LO'B, v. A. to let fall in a clowniſh man- 


« Lob down their heads.” SHAK. 


LO'8BY, S. (laube, Teut.) a porch or opening 


before a room. 


LO'BE, 5. (Fr.) a diviſion or diſtinct part ; uſu- 


ally applied to the two parts into which the lungs are 


divided; and Jikewiſe to the tip of che ear. tr 
LO'BSTER, S. (loppeſtre, Fr.) a ſhelfiſh, which 
when caught is blackiſh, but when boiled is red. 
A low cant word for a foot ſoldier. Eo | 
LO'BULE, S. a ſmall lobe. 1 
LO'CAL, Adj. (Fr. from locus, Lat. a place) 
having the properties of a place, relating] to place. 
Being in a particular place. Confined or appropri- 
ated to any particular place. | 
LO'CALITY, S. exiſtence in place. Relation 
of place or diſtance. . N . 
LO'CALLY, Adv. with reſpect to place. 
LOCATION, S. (lecatio, Lat.) ſituation with 


reſpect to place; the act of placing. The ſtate of 


being placed. | 
LO 


CH, 8. (Scot. ) a lake. « A lake or lich. 


Cuzvxr. In medicine, a compoſition of a+ middle 
conſiſtence between a ſyrup and a ſoft electuary, uſed 
in diſeaſes of the lungs. 5 le enfrag 

LO'CHIA, S. (Lat.) the evacuations conſequent 


on a delivery. N 


LOCK, S. (loc, Sax.) an inſtrument with ſpring 


and bolts, uſed for the ſecurity of doors, drawers, 


&c, The part of a gun by which fire is truck. + Fi- 
guratively, a hug or grapple. They muſt be prac- 


tiſed in all the locks and gripes of wreſtling.” MiLT. 
Any incloſure. A quantity of. hair or wool hanging 
together, A tuft or ſmall quantity of hay. Smel- 
ling to a lock of hay.” ADp1s. In a river, a place 
where the waters are confined, by floodgates, to ſwell 
and increaſe the natural depth and force of the ſtream 


in order to render it navigable. A place where 


thieves carry or hide ſtolen goods. An hoſpital where 
2 but perſons affected with the venereal diſeaſe are 

mitted, | 4 

To LO'CK, V. A. to ſhut or faſten a door, &c. 
by turning the key round in a lock. TFoſhutup or 
confine, uſed with uß. To cloſe. To embrace or 
fold in the arms, *©* Lockt in his arms. Neuterly, 
to become faſt by a Jock. To unite by mutual in- 
ſertion. „ They lock into each other.“ BoyLE. 

LO'CKE, (JoHN) a great philoſopher, was born 
at Wrington, ſeven miles from Briſtol, in 1632. 
His father belonged to the law, and was ſteward or 
court-keeper to Col. Alex, Popham; our author was 
lent by him to Weſtminſter- ſchool, and was removed 
from thence in 1651 to. Chriſt-church, Oxon, where 
be was a ſtudent, His peculiar ſtudy was phyſic, in 


tiones Medicee, To enumerate the public employs he 
| was honoured with, and diſcharged with no ſmall 
| praiſe, would be to reflect fame upotr him from a 


ſchool learning, overthrowing the ſyſtem of Ariſtotle 
which was for ſeveral ages looked on as the ſtandard 
of truth, and his introducing ſuch a ſyſtem in its 
ſtead as contributes to the enlarging our minds, the 
diſcovering of truth, and the improving of reaſon to 
its utmoſt extent, we muſt look on him as a wonder, 


| likewiſe to his ſpecies. The methods he uſed to ac- 
_ knowledge in all branches, deſerves imitation, 
- ince he looked on even the mechanic arts as not bes 
low his attention, but would diſcourſe with the 
meaneſt. workman about his peculiar occupation, in 
order by that means, to render every one capable of 
converſing with him, and at the ſame time to make 
| himſelf a maſter of every profeſſion, If we look 
into the Eſſay of the Human Underſtanding, in all 


ſtanding as muſt deſerve admiration, and ſuch a knaw- 


Þ ledge of the powers and operations of the mind, as 


no other perſon could ever boaſt of; but though his 
knowledge was greater than that of others, we find 
it delivered in ſuch terms as perſons of the meaneſt 
capacity can underſtand. It muſt indeed be acknow- 


ledged that, in ſome opinions, he ſeems to be too 


with the vulgar, he choſe to go wrong by himſe 
not but that. he gives ſpecious reaſons for his adhe=- 
| rence, and almoft perſuades his opponents, His life 
was not leſs amiable than his writings ;- his conver- 


thoſe that knew him by his probity, and was always 
ſafe from the attacks, either of fallhood or a flatterer, 
His complaiſance was free from ſervility z his beha- 
j viour ſuch as beſpoke a perſon of great experience, 


and the confidence of his ſuperiors. His temper was 
ſomething choleric, but ſoon pacified; and if he re- 
tained any reſentment it was againſt himſelf, for hav- 
ing given way to a paſſion, which he ſaid might do a 
great deal of harm, but never did any good. His re- 
gard for religion was great and ſincere, and that for 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation higher than ſome of his 
adverſaries will perhaps allow. His death, which he 
ſaw approaching through the viſtos of ſeveral years, 
gave him no trouble, for his thoughts and ſtudies; 


for 2-7 57 


lock; a drawer, Generally applied to a hollow ſeat 
in a window, the upper part of which opens, and is 


—_— 


Which he made no ſmall progreſs, as appears from the 
= | * 


- ——— — — 4 ; 
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| ſecured by a lock, : 
| LO'CK. 


dedication of the great Sydenham to his Obferva- 


quarter, whence perſons of leſs genius might expect 
it. For if we conſider the great ſervice he has done 
to philoſophy and — * by ſubverting the babel of 


or atleaſt a glory, not only to his own country, but 


its parts, weſhall find ſuch a clearneſs of under- 


fond of ſingularity, and that rather than think right 
if Pp 
ſation being eaſy and facetious ; he won the love orf 


and as great humanity, on which account, he gained 
the reſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his equals, 


in his latter days, were employed purely in preparing 


LO/CKER, S. any thing that is faſtened with a ; 
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poke. 
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- LO'CKRAM, S. a kind of brown-coloured,, 
coarſe linen.“ The kitchen malkin —pins ber 
richeſt hctram, hout her recky neck.” SHAK., 
LO CERAN, S. a kind of ranunculus, | 
LOCOMO'TION, S. (from locus, and motio, 
Lat.) the power or act of changing place. All 
progreſſion or animal locomotion.” BROWN. | 
_ LOCOMO'TIVE, Adj. (from locus, and moveo, 
Lat.) changing place. Having the power of moving 
from one place to another. The motion or locomo- 
tive faculty.” DERHAM. 3 8 
„LO CULAMENT, 8. (loculum, Lat.) in botany, 
2 little diſtinct cell or partition in the ſeed. veſſels of 


* LO CUST, S. (lcu/ta, Lat.) an animal ſomewhat - 
reſembling, a. graſhopper, but conſiderably larger, 
and gf a, browniſh. colour, very. deſtructive to vege - 

tables, moving, in herds which are headed by a par- 


ticular one of the ſpecies, and thereſore not inele- 
gantly compared to an army; by the ſcriptures they 
are very numerous in the eaſt, and Dr. Pocock in- 
forms us in his travels into Egypt, that they are eaten 
by the natives of thoſe parts; from hence, tage- 
ther with the prohibition of eating them in, Av. xi. 
als aa. Where they are ranked among, 4“ Flying 


„ 


ö 


LO'DGING, S. rooms hired in the houſe of an 
other. A place of reſidence; a e 1 5 
Harbour or covert. „ i 

IL OE, or LOOE, Eaſt and Weſt, the' latter 
called Port- pigham, two boroughs of Cornwal 
which ſends two members each to parliament, and 
are governed by a mayor, &c, reſpectiyely. Th 

lie oppoſite to each other, being, ſeparated only by a 
little river or rather a ſmall creek of the En; ih 
channel, navigable by veſſels of an hundred tons, 
They are both good trading places, eſpecially for fiſh, : 

as pilchards, &c. They are joined by a very beau. | 
tiful and ſtately ſtone-bridge of fifteen arches, on the 
poſt-road from Plymouth. Eaſt. Loe is the more 
ancient corporation, and ſome ages ago was che greater 


geeping- things, that go upon all fours, aud.have | 


lags above their feet to leap with.“ It is almoſt de- 
monſtrable, that the locils mentioned to be the meat 
the baptiſt, Anat. iii. 4. and Mark. ĩ. 6; was not 
a. vegetable, as ſome ;cammentators ſuppoſe, 5 but 
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real animal, o * 1 1 a3 # AV i : x. oi 1 
10 ToLOꝶ DG E, V. A. {tlegian, Sax. leger, Fr.) : to 


ſupply with a houſe to dwell in for a certain time 
o afford dwelliag, or admit a perſon to lie or dwell 
in the ſame houſe. Figuratively, to place, fix, or 
plant. Ideas that are ledged in the memory.“ 
KE. To harbour, or cover. To trace to a 
place where à perſon fixes or ſtops. The deer is 
lag d. Apis. To afford place to, applied to the 
mind, Neuterly, to reſide or dwell in a part of an- 
other perſen's houſes: To take up reſidence for a 
night. T's beat down, er lay flat. Its ftraw 
makes ĩt 888 to ladge. Mok T III. nent 
.. LO'DGE,S.: 4 ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt 3 
any ſmall houſe or habitation. A porter's lodge.“ 


© ©. LO'DGEMENT,::S./-(logiment) accumulation, 


or the act of putting in a certain place. In fortifi- 


cation, an encampment made by an army; a work 


caſt up by beſiegers, during their approaches, in ſome 


dangerous poſt, where it is neceſſary to cover them- 


ſelves againſt the fire of the beſieged; as in a covert- 
way, breach, &c. they are uſually made by caſting 
up earth, or by gabions, woolpacks, faſcines, man- 
telets, or any ſuch thing capable of - affording a 
covering. Sometimes, the poſſeſſion of an enemy's 

LO'/DGER, S. one who lives in an apartment 
hired in the houſe of another. One that reſides any 
Where, | | 


* Ot RE ee ne 


and more conſiderable of the two, with a chapel of 
caſe to St. Tante mother church, and a mall 
battery of guns: but now Weſt Loe is ſaid to be 
the richer, having moſt ſhips belonging to it, thong 
it has neither church, chapel, or meeting-houſe in it. 
Their. weekly market is on Saturday, and annual 
fairs on February 13, and October 10 for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a fe hops. Weſt Los ii two 
miles, from Plymouth, and 232 from London. 
LOFT. S. (left, loft, Brit.) a floor, The bigbeſt 
ae a houſe, Rooms in the higheſt part of a 
uilding. VVV 
11 .LO'FTILY, Adv. on high; in a place at a diſ- 
tance from the ground upwards. Figuratively, ins 
proud haughty manner. With elevation, applied to 
ſtile or ſentiment. Sublimely. RT OO 
„LO FTINESS, S. height or diſtance from the 
ground upwards. Elevation, applied to ſtile or ſen- 
timent ; ſublimity. Pride or haughtineſs, applied to 
eas. Fri Bok habbletvs 
LOF TV, Adj. high; at- a «diſtance from the 
ground: ſituated on high. Sublime; elevated, ap- 
plied to ſtile or ſentiment. Proud haughty, or con- 
 ceiving too great an opinion of one's own abilities, 
or n "oy 1 the mind 
LOG, S. a ſhapeleſs bulky pieer of wood." Fi· 
guratively, a ſluggiſh, inactive perſon r An Heber 
meaſure, 4 of a pint. A leg of oil.“ Lev. div. 20. 
In navigation, a ſmall piece of timber of a(triangular 
form, having lead at one end, to make it ſwi up- 
right in the water, and a line fixed; to the other with 
knots at about forty- two feet diſtance i ſrom each other 
its uſe is to keep account, and make an eſſimate of a 
ſhip's way, by obſerving the length of line unwound | 
in half a minute's time, the ſhip! failing the fame 
number of miles in an hour, as that of the knote , 
which are run out in half a minate 
LOG ARIT HMS, S. (logarithme, Fr.) -certan 
artificial numbers proceeding in arithmetical ptogteſ. 
fion, correſponding to as many others proceeding in 
geometrical proportion, and ſo fitted to tbe datutal 
numbers, that if any two natural numbers are mil · 
' tiplied and divided by one another, the correſpondent 


numbers anſwer all thoſe concluſions G9. 
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ſubſtraction. The were me by Na 
Marcheſon, a Scotch'baron, and afterwards com 0 
by Mr. Briggs, Savilian rofeſlor at | xford. 
, 1608 Fn EAD, . one that is 


Þ 


 hregtrbeads, is to ſcuſſſe or 


of underſtanding. <* Your loggetheaded and unpo· 
| liſhed groom.“ SHA. N eee 


jer, lord | ton by 0 
ards completed I it is tirec 
Rapid, and flow | 
of apprehenſion, or a blockhead. «''Three or four | 

reer head. SHAK. To fall eee gerbeads, to go to 
. t without weapons. 1 
27 OGGERHE'ADED, Adj. dull; ſtupid; flow 


f 3 beaſt, which is uſually hung cat when 

s tired with heat or exceflive labour. AQively, 

uſed with aut, to put out the tongue as a'fign of con- 
"Ip" a ION PL HHS . | 9 


tempe. 


ee ES 


2 
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in 1315, whoſe prineĩpal tenets conſiſted in rejecting 
the maſs, extreme unction, penances for ſin, bap - 
tiſm and repentance. Afterwards this title was given 
by way of reproach to the followers of Wiekliff, one 
or whoſe tenets were, that all trades not neceflary to 


.O SIC, S. (gigas, Fr. ligten, Lat.) the it ef life are unlaw fuß. 


uſing reaſon well in our enquiries after truth, aid 
the communication of it to others. A particular 
method of reaſoning. By a ge NAT mat nd 
man any thing that he might call his on.“ CLAA. 

LOGIC AL, Adj. belonging to or taught in logic. 
Skilled in, or furn | 
hgical head.“ Spec? No. 281. 


*LO'GICALLY, Adv. redfonably ; ccording to! ef | v not 
0 e EO "op (| Þ eaſily" determitied,' though there are various conjec- 


the rules of logic, 


LOGICIAN, 8. (hgicien, Fr. logicus, Lat.) s pro- 


ſeſſor of logic. A perſon verſed or ſkilled id logie. 
LO GIS T, S. Cite, Lat.) one ſxilſed in com- 


putations and arithmetic. N 


$5'% 


LOGYSTIC, Adj. in arithmetic, applied to che 


doctrine of ſexageſimal fractions, uſed by aſtronomers 
before the invention of logarithms. A curve ſo 
call-d from its properties and uſes in conſtructing and 
explaining the nature of logarithmm. 
LO'G-LINE, S. (fee Loc) in navigation, a ſmall 
line, faſtened to a piece of board, and having* knots 
at certain diſtances, by which a ſhip's -cou?f& is 
reckoned, n NORSE 0Y MISTLEER 
LO'GMAN, S. one who gets his living dy car- 
rying logs, „ This patient legman. SHA. 
LO G WOOD, 8. (looghe, Belg.) a wood of 2 
very denſe and firm texture, brought to us in thick, 
and very large blocks or logs, and is the heart of the 
tree that produces it. It is very heavy, and remarkably 
hard, and of a deep and ſtrong red colour; has been 
lang known to the dyers, who uſe it in colouring 
blue and black, and lately has been introduced into 
medicine, wherein it is found to be aftringent. It 
is brought from the bay of Campeachy in the pro- 
vince of Yucatan in the Weſt Indies. | 
232 8. (ſee Loca) a medicine nom called 

2 linQus, n | | 
LO'IN, S. (pronounced line, from llyun, Brit.) the 
back of an animal as carved by a butcher. In anatomy, 
the lower part of the fpine of the back, compoſed of 
fire large vertebræ, ſerving as a baſe to thoſe of the 
back, and ſituated near the hips, commonly called 
o0LOVFTER, V. N. (loteran, Belg.) to linger; 

to make uſe of idle and hs delays, ; . N 2 
LOVTERER, &i one who paſſes his time in idle- 
ne :. One who is ſluggiſh and dilatorx. 


; 
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a logic that left nd 
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LONDON, S. a city and county of itſelf; in 
Middleſex, the ſee. of a biſhop, the metropolis of 
Great Britain, and of all the Britiſh dominions. It 
is the royal reſidence, and is ſituated chiefly on the 
north bank of the river Thames; part of it, namely, 
the borviigh of Southwark, a'dependency of the city. 
of London, being in Surry, and on the ſouth bank? 
of that river. Whence ts name is derived is rot 


tures about it: we only know that it was a remark- - 
| able ma in the time of the Romans; for Tacitus, 
who lived in the reign of Domitian, ſays, that Lon- 
don was a town very famous for trade; and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus calls it an old town; and that later 
| ages; after it became 2 Roman town, called it Au- 
| guſta.' The gore of London is very irregular, 
being ſtretehed out in building at the pleaſure of every 
one, for convenjeney of trade, and otherwiſe; where 
a Rome was round, with very few irregularities, It 
form, however, including the city of Weſtminſter and 
borough of Southwark, fr nearly oblong, being about 
five miles in length from W. to E. if meaſuted in 
direct line from Hyde: park corner to the end of 
Limehouſe, and upwards of fix, if the ſtreets be fol- 
lowed z or from Limehouſe to the end of Tothill- 
ſtreet in Weſtminſter, ſeven miles and a half. Lon- 
don, including the buildings on both fides the water, 
is in ſome places three miles broad from S. to N. as 
from St. Georpe's in Southwark, to Shoreditch in 
Middleſex ; or two miles, as from Peterborough- 
Houſe to Montague-houſe in Great Ruſſel-ſtreet; 
and in ſome places not half a mile, as in Wapping; 
and leſs in Rotherhithe. Several villages, formerly 
ſtanding at a great diſtance, are ow joined to the 
ſtreets by continued buildihga, and more making haſte 
o meet in like manner, as at Deptford, Mary bone, 
flington, Mile-end, and Newington-burts in Surry. 
ut the act of parliament obtained by the city of 
ndon in 1760, for widening its paſſages, and pul- 
ling down its*crowded gates, and laying it more open 
in many places, has put à ſtop to the rapid progreſs * 
of buildings in the'extreme parts of the town ; Locs 
the city is now as healthy to live in as any of the out- 
ſkirts, and equally commodious. The number of. 
inhabitants have been variouſly gueſſed at: Maitland ” 
in 1739, computes, that within the walls and Bars 


: 
' 


 ToLO'LL, V. N.to-lean in an idle or hey man.” 
me _y any thing. To hang out, applied to the 


<= 


of the city are 725,903 ; but Sir William Petty, at 
his laſt computation, ſuppoſed it to contain a million, 
{Se This 


* 'LO'LLARDS, S. a ſect which'aroſe in Germany,. 
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This city is governed by a Lord t 
aldermen belies the Ard Mayor, two ſheriffs, 


recorder, and 'common-coun 


Southwark. They are conſervators of the river 
Thames, from Staines bridge in Sutry and Middleſex 
to the river Medway in Kent; and ſome ſay up to 
Rocheſter bridge. The government of the out- 
parts is by juſtices and the ſheriffs of London, who 


are likewiſe ſheriffs of Middleſex. The city viſes 


gradually from Thames bank, and ftands on a gentle 
town, particularly that part on the ſouth ſide of the 


riyer, ſtands low, and at ſpring- tides is ſubjeQ to in- 


* Undations, which have ſometimes happened at Weſt- 


minſter-hall. The ſtreets are generally level, and 


e principal ones open and extremely well built, the 
ee generally of brick, and exrendin a con- 
iderable Laägih. Iheſe are chiefly inhabited, by 
tradeſmen, whoſe houſes and ſhops make. a' much 
better appearance than commonly choſe do in any 


| Nn in Europe, Perſons of rank moſtly refide 


in large elegant ſquares, ſome houſes in which are 
of hewn ſtone, or a compoſition. in imitation of it 
equally hard and durable, and generally make a grand 
appeefauce. Of theſe ate great apepper 1455 welt 
end of the town. What adds moſt to the aMMuence 
e of chjs_greae cirp, its, commodious 

poft, though near, forty. miles from the main ſea, 
whicher many ſhips, of burden annually reſort from 


gan eme up, as, far as London bridge, though the 
ee pre Ri Tower down in the river, while 
large barges and weſt-country boats can go through 
bridge, and at a great diſtance up the Thames, car- 


all parts of the-world 3, and thoſe of ? moderate bulk. 


Tying goods of all Kinds to: lis 
London is reckoned to have two-thirds. of the whole 
trade in England. Tube ſtrength of this city, having 


no ſort of fortifications,. unleſs we reckon the Tower 


of London as its citadel, confiſts' in the number of 

its inhabitants, who are commonly computed to be 

| | [ig eople in England, and one 

| eighth of the whole people in Great Britain. Here | 

| hedral, two eier churches, three 
I 


obe ſeventh, of al 


is one Cat! 


Ls 


for the eſtabliſhed. 


choirs of mulic, of pariſhes, ſeverity-four chapels 


to the number of eſtabliſhed 
| churches (reckoned 1 28) {everal popiſh chapels, two 
-* Jewiſh ſynagogues, fiſteen hoſpitals, three colleges, 

fifteen public prifone, eight public ſeminaries or 
free-ſchauls, 131 charity ſchools in London and 
Weſtminiter and ten miles round, fifteen markets for 


ſuaſions, nearly equal 


geſh, one for live N two herb markets, twenty 


three other markets, fifteen. inns of court for the 


ſtudy of the law, twenty-ſeven ſquares, beſides thoſe 


within any fingle ag af; as the Temple, Somer- 
fet-houſe, &c. three public bridges, a town-houſe 
crx Guildhall, a Royal-Exchauge, a Cuſtom-houſe, 


four 


Mayor, twenty-five 
ee ry be and 
the | an 


| ll; their juriſdi&tion, 
being confined to the city and its liberties, as alſo to 


* in H. 
| ſheep and lambs, and 100,000 head of cartie, belies 


| coaches, beſides a great number of ſedan chain 


per parcels within the bi 


cal 
' ficient opening tqundd it, great part of its beau 
loſt to the eye? London ſends font members do 
liament. In the Tower of London; Which d 
in circuit, and | 


Einds to and from the metropolis, ' 


chur ch, twenty-eight foreign 


churches, hangs n e of all per- N. W. of Paris, 186 W. of Amſterdam: 5 


ab 


f-houſes, and two royal pal: 
nd Whitehall, The town is well ſupplied 
er fi6m the Thames, the New-river, 'broup 

Hartfordſhire, and the ſprings at in. 
London annually conſumes aboye' %% . | 


2 


a vaſt number of hogs, pigs, poultry of al 
&c. &c, In the ſtreets ply S nds, 


The penny- poſt, for carrying of letters or ſmall & 
ar "wid 5 of mortality, K | 
round London every way, is a great convepienep, 
The city is divided late {Swine wards, 2 
each preſides an alderman, who has his. deput d 
out of the court of aldermen id annually 74 . 
lord-Jpthyary who rofder during; vis raiyrdiy tie 
elegant and ſpacious froBurey ANG to 175K wit 
ed the Manfion- houſe ; but its nat having b (of. 


yh 


"the cecords and 


arſenal; with atme for 


ſtate priſoners. It has an 


60, ooo men; here are alſo the brown, jewel, 2 
mint, & c. Not far off is the Ouſtom- Mme, & very 
| ſpacious building; and gear he foot of Londen, 


bridge is the monument of the fire of Landed. The 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill is à grand building, 
wich the ſtatues of all the kings from Edvard ! 


down to the preſent time, a very few only except, | 


which are arranged in niches round the inner tdi on 
high. Near theſe is the Royal Bank of England, 
0 1 11 


is thought to have four millions ſterling in 


ſpecie; but this is a ſecret which 1 believe'f6@" ie 


let into. The cathedral of St. Paut ſtands on the: 
higheſt part of the town, and may be ſeen at f great 


diſtance, It is a very grand ſtructure, built in im- 
tation of St. Peter's church at Rome, by the famous 
architect Sir Chriſtopher Wren. It is 500 feet long, - | 
250 broad in front, 340 high to the ergſs at the top, 


has-500 ſteps to go up te the gallery on the oythde,. 


100 feet the diameter of the e dome, in 


which is a curious whiſpering gallery, ani 145 00 
the outſide, being covered with lead, and the ade 
very W e painted b Sit- James oh)! 
London lies about 320 miles uegh,2: 
2 VF of Amit 00 
of Vienns; 207 8 E. 


of Copenhagen, 613 N. W. of 2 
of Dublin, 865 NE. "of Madrid; Cet N. W. of 
Rome, and 1389 N. W. of Conftantinople. > Bt. | 
51 deg.) 32 min. N. and vader the-Brft munten of 
our Engliſh-maps.' 77 et ES TH 

' LO'NE thout ind: 


; n * 3 ub © 
X A, 2110 3 '* þ 7.4 FE 2 - £ ra, 


LO'NELINESS,. 8. want f inhabitants'r 


4 n 
«43 S 


plied 6 themind, #1 fr the myſtery f paar jv 
neſs,” Sek HO CIR ANG Tn 
* © LONELY, 


LOO 


at. TY 8 


XI T. Adj. Dice any e or 
LON ſolitary, applied to places. Fond of un- 
frequented places and —_— oſhpantys applied to 


% wenns, 8. 6 1e Wibeesleg 8 
nted and void of bakaingr. Diſlike of company 
awd. fondneſs for nalſtequented; places, applied to the 
O NESOIIE, Adj. unfrequented "Y "a of 
company, inhabitants or buildings, applied to places. 
Diſmal. Difliking, or without Lanny; applied 
to ſons. $62, 47 Df}; 
LONG, Adj. (ung, W od Fr.) with ſome 
continuance, applied to thugs Wh atory. / „„ Death 
will not be mg N comin xiv. La Of great 
extent in length, opp 
meaſure. * to a great diſtance. Af. the 
way be tov long,” Deut. xive.24+ In c and pto- 
nunciation, protraded, dwelt, upon in the proudun: 
ciog.2 long. accent, is a mark which. denotes that 


the voice is to ſtay. ſometime on the vowel over which þ : 


laced ;..it is marked thus (-) 


it is : 
LONG: Adv. to a great. length or ſpace... For 


ſome time, or a great While; applied to time. 19 
the compꝭ rative, it implies a greater ſpace, or more 
time; and in the ſuperlative, the greateſt Ke 05 
moſt time. ++ Thoſe who have the agel had üs.“ 
Lock. After nat it implies ſoon, ** Not lang Ref 
there aroſe,” Afs.xxvi... 14. F. on 5 any HORA | 
ſame period of time far diſtant. 8. 
Tirrors. All along, os throu apo when lone 
by a ſubſtantive, “ Singi 
To LONG, V. N. 7 


earneſtly, to. wiſh for: with a continued à 
8 n with f ee ie ting reg > 


5 N 
LON CNN b LE V, 8. 3 tar We 
diſpoſition. .of the mind Js 
offences with patience. 
De NG- BOAT\.S. de lar 
toa FY i 
1 . er vITY, j (lng, Lat Þ lengeh ol 
LON GMA NOS, Adj. Ann Lat.) 
long handed; hwing long hands or a long reach. 
LON 0d eee 


of meaſur in 5 FJ 14. 


largeſt boat belonging 


U t 


flongemetriey) F.) the art 


2443 471 ' 


and ardent. deres. 9 30 4 
LO'NGISH,. 1585 FORMAT 8 ' 
LOUN'GITUD S.. (Fr. from ie, Lat.) 

in its ere Leeb, length. In at onom 
the diſtance of a from the firſt point Atits. ig 
geogiap by, the diftance,of 2 place from ſome:of the 
firtt meridians, _ In navigation, the diſtance of a ſhip: 
or place, either eaſt ot weſt from each other, counted 


in degrees of the equator. The findin the longi- 
—— at N =» 5 2 


237% ous — 


has perplexed the mathemaliciuns of all 


place. use 


to. ſhart, — applied to 


dee conſiſts in 5780 i 


3 * 11 


LONG Nel L. a Aire vic Aaceſlags; wiſhes 


| 


il 
| conſider or eſteem.” 


reward for the invention. 
-LONGTITU*'DINAL, Adj. Gr) meafured by 
the length; lengthwiſe: ?: 1 
LO'NGSO E, Adj weed wewiſome on 20 
count of its len lied to time. 
LO/NGSUFFERIS 8. gatience: under of 
fences ; clemenc 


LO'NGTAIL,, | 8. ” cenerally joined with car ns 


TE 


long or cut. ls G1 will come cut and 255 tail.“ 


length; Sirene £ 
ON IN DED, A0. longbreathed. 1 Adee 
ewe tau Adv. the ſame.as- 1 q 5, bur 
thi 88 25 per. r 
'Lo'O re of cards, . wheteln tue KU % 
of. 0 is ow the higheſt, and ecu e ce | 


| to the perſon ho has it. 12 Ne 
$  LO'OBILY, Adv. awkward ; "lie j een 
part of 4 if of al6fy, . 


- LO'OBY, 1.1 a cfmfy clown. 
LO'OF, S. (u, Sax.) that 
pick lies 12 50 W cheſs trees. 
n y A, to bring the Dip! close 
8 
92895 


FF 2 rn 1 4 ane; 
40 any o 5 50 ed 0 
SE 2275 5 bers, e 1 
Ae, ue ge 47, 590 (4) opinpars> 
appear, fo 70 or F uſed... . 
Hey. Cited aa: htly 1 . Ra T0 
to e air, cn 22 battee. 44 Looks" 
URNET, 7. | To Joe , to be alarmed z 

* bot' a Ner, to at. 
N e 2 anx ' 


ex Ta 
* or 


ene een 
ſeem, : 3 . 
as a ſueei ? 
N "oy 1 dont Fong 
2 dhe happieſt. and 1 f:the world.” Locks. : 
o be a mere idle and ina naQive e ſpectator. I be 
enudle holder ind e Sni. | Ta beet over to 
amine ; to peraſe tg py by: 9 Uſed with ont, 
r or feck . Love os os. the:watch... . tound 
e OLLIEK,. "View with % to 
rate o guard againſt 1 to tale care of; tore» - 
bc AAielh, to ſeck. To died the eye towards: . 
Tro inflame by looking at ; uſed with out, to diſeover 
J's ſearching 0 ſearch fo 


1 
* Lecks Ef OP: 
O'OK; Inter. e the ſaperptbe 6. the 
lee and ſometimes expreſſed by, lt 9 delrotd3 
by look, obſerve. -, 
LOOK, 8. dhe ar of. the face, or caſt of the «.. 


* Coun» 


ages; r 


ſignifies, one or the other, alluding ta dbgs who have 


SAR. > Fg 5 : 
LONGWAYS, Adv: in the diretion of the. 


0 


| [ths | 


e 278 


. 1 Lock put other com- 


* 
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de deer a i HRC rat» 229,14 
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* 


countenance. s Nhe att of i lookin ee. Tue 1 ra r V 60 e aud 
aQ of diredling the eye towards. studied. Stra... %% p Tale. 


1.0' OKkER(.8! Def One that behaldoor 


direQs his eyes 21415 any object. Tolar an, wy 


i * x 
G7 ” «C7 & $- 


idle or-vaeonocemed ſpe Oe: . 
LO'OKING-GLASS;: 8. a glaſs Which rep 
ſents thenfororee a perſon dy feſlection. 20 
LO'OM; 8. a frame in which + manvfaQtures aro 
. ee ? T} 
peari 25 14 L 3% $35 
70 8 8. a Fee fellow, a ese Uſed 
1 rd of reptoach. .: COTE 


of at ” 


LO'OP,S. (laopen, Belg.) a 1 thread\aþ Sit Back! | 


doubled id ſuchia manner that à rivg'sr. lure. way: 

bevy abrough it. 

_ LO'OPED, Adj. full of holes reſerndling; hinge 
« Yor p and window'd raggednefs”* SHAK: - 
7 Q OPHOLE,. 1 . ms 2 2A. 

0 ive age. igurativeix, an or eva- 
figh eee . Ip eier 

EO'OPHOLED, Adj. Tall of holes, e 

| 2 57 Tpaces. * This uneafy debe Jail. 


* 
Te hO OSE. v. A. a an, . Sax.) Oe] * 
Te any A faſtened. To e l 
Ats: + Toet: as from any obligatien ver 
fromiany thing; that Wa e Ah wihd. 
Lo cure or fire. Siam any e ty ed — 
Doplet gat applied to the 8 Neg | 
nöd. dicviteblyy. jo navigation to. ſet 40% 68 de 
rt from: a place by 5 the anchor, uſed with 


. Ae. xxvitl aT. 5 Ws 
- Uhr; © 


epiites, fey (5s nary Dave. 
poſed to conciſe, . to ſtile, . 

Rr earner Yee 
. c 


4 


ow 1 I Nic 
Rp pA Lege ef my 
aſter Arent, to get rid of any 
. 8 e ab liberty ur free rom + | 
any reſtraint er xonfifiemens... Ds (EI $ Þ 
LO OSE, S. labeuay ; free Heer any con- 
ſttaint: andulgeriges fel 0: Giveey 
lo to ſorrow. f EO Be de 
from any reſtraining re KA Th „ 
Bacon? ; *5 995 i 238. z 5 355 i CRES'3 
LO'OSELY; Adv. n ang 28 is, not falt 
or firm, applied toany thing | ie: Not collected 
by nny bandage, but fuflered.: x" (hy at liberty. 
Without any union or connection. Exiſt looſely. 


ſttaioed by the rules of cbaſtity.or virtue. Living 
* teofth. ” Cams. In a carelels, inattentive, or heed- 


| 808 TEST 


81 1 LO OSEN, V. e 16 
is tied. To be made leſs 

«By. looſening the earth“ BAC... 
divide! any things which are A9 t 
free from reſtraint, or ſet at liberty. 


his bands.” DRV D. To remove an K 
to going to ſtool; to cure < | 

'$ loo/entth the ” Bacon; © 415i darn 

5 'LOO'SENESS, S. the: ſtate. 2 

are moveable, and deprived of 2 
ſedneſd. A diſpoſition of mind 
reſtrained by. any — of law, $ wi; 
or religion, applied to the manners. 
habit of body” wherein a ag ood Ls oblig 
often to fool. | 
.LO'OVER,:'S 


2 eu. 3 


2 Bigurativelyy' t — Pt f fi 


thing. 2 4. Jer. S 5 


ng” 1 2 was,, 
poor 


1 or power.” 
and ſeparateſy.“ Nogrs... [rregolirly, « or not fe- | wi 1 


cc To lordings proud I tune my lays,” "SWIFT. 


Je manner, applied to the mind. Saperficially, op- 4 


LOOP, S. that which is cut a 5 
from lppa, Swed. 8 PEP ae dpi 
QUA'CIOUS, A. Gers 
Jalk: Talking to exceſs. 
ith volant touch- travel 


pt Bl Blabbing; or — fee, 9 


* 


great. daefs for talking $i; 
2 A CIT. 8. the quality of king's 
ex bot ; 


(from Mord, Sax. 2 
Fa *\ hoſpitality r 4 
2775 eu Eo — 2 
at5aHeg7 into a perſon in with ſovereign 
ayer others. Maſter.. + Buznow 1 wan 
is fair manſion.” SHARK; 15 t,. gt one 
| (who;excrts his poor to the diftreſs ol hole that re 
8 him. A title of honour, given to thoſe 


©} 


e 


of 


452. are noble either by birth or excarign, po a. 


with the dignity: of: & baron by N 5 
a applied to all the 12 of a duke or boy 
eldeſt: ſon of an carl; perſons in hs. 
and to one that has a fee, and conſequently can 
homage of this. tenants. | In (cripture it is pe 
1pplicd;to:God, and ſeems to be a 27 050 di 
hovabh the incomm 


43, ahd.: 45. 

the word is 3 7 e Haine 
To LO R rpms to ener 

To debars ak 1 tyra, u 

o erat 


'.LO'RDING, 8. c lord ;; uſed in contewpt : 
LO RDLINE. 85 a little, dia 


. 4 Ii 41 erg LT: 1 Ge ke 2 Onditien, Ei- 
L SE LY, 4 Adv. ike #, z | idence:+-. A por- 
"10D inſolent mafher. N. e re 1 A0 8 to Ges and ferme 
LORDSAIP, 2 88 IF Seigalory, | to 15 5 Dn ed 'by 48 
domain. A title o bs baron; | tax 
iments, "aaa 7 80 2818 | the To "{eot and fo | 
ce in e ba To i . "py proper oi 75 Ky r. Be Ati, Lat.) 4. 
E, 62 8 41.) 711 pounded . ee Waenen and uſed to 
ele 2 45 2 Ed. h from br) tink 
ro LOW > Ee at LL gut ſet on i g : 
ver. Py L - $38.) Al for th Fl 
1707 u ox20 he - 12 — a Waadt ee 1 wh 75 22 
Far A te 
ve coker | 05 a 1 85 52 ohe o whic . e 


'F dot), 
tion of bridſe-Imit 70 or N Es 


the appurtenances 177 briflles or or thench, 


= + FE. 


or loſt. 79 y in poetcy.. 
.To L 23 a A. 155 Sad of 
word i is Jiſtin 
though both” "hem A16 
double 0.3. but the s in this. 155 
2 in ſize, and the f in 8 a 1 
nice; it is derived from 74 1 
want or abſence of ay chi 
of before, tx fo ny 5 y or | 
as it can not be ound a 
cal DE Bin ſelß. 971 


batraſſed in an ps on. 70 8 
the mind loſes Helf. * Le mon 1935 101 


wave ark 


1 BT; 555 
7. Bei 
leaſed wi 
LEO 


E l 3 ** th h - 
ae minis ' 
2 —- — 1 5 x 
ance, determined by lot I 


3 of the 4% 


ng hon, 72 2 
e ee 
e Got 


Rds 


455 — . a 
teu 4. : 

w_ | 1. 

oppoſed to a e They 

Tos Sag ae Wo 1 = fog Ade to,b 5 e 
efſQually, followed by uppn, © < Th kd [+ 16 0. an eee 
5150 great ( men,” PE Tom 81 t6 Jie 8 ee W "That pation nine . 5 
to 8 > W mee of | ; | Exciged at. e . of 'iny 
CLan.. Nay to ee at any Sone amiable 3nd defirable; is 42 into fe wy 


teſt, oppoſed to un. To areline; . 5 . l 
LO'SEABLE,' "AG." fubje&' to be Irrece 


taken away. 25 
_LO'SER} F. eg de le 75 of anf 


jo 22 
1%. . 
4 Fs 
wixt 


* 


buys, 08.8 EY $:. oth 
g alia of A par 
polleſſions vio nk Traud 1 1 9 
abs _b | Mito, or le 


not io be 
ee 1 Ye 


than prime 665 51 5 cltticdt” 
; din 
k, applied to hunting J Tmextr 


ig away:: Uſe] 
would be to 5 4 9 of 
Uled after 3 


ſon is Aways ſcivingy a | 
40 122 12 $58 wes 8 E 


he, Ln 
wg Tayin e Qu a e 4 854% 


| e love of friend{ig 
wik 1 8 TS: 
atiobal,” the 5 5 a ſent 
Sep. + 


A. PS 


the Wa its in ur ou, and read 
5 5 rereſty to ny readineſs - 


2 855 
[fron 


able embaraifaie, applied to ite <q: Ret ö 


yo at x . Dirp, | 7 


brow ay Ae) WE peers vo wearing eln, 


es * one 15 


e affe 


"ne — friendſhip, kind- 
When applied to our country, 


dangers in 10 behalf, When g ap- 

15 we ſhould bare towards our cre- 
Cos v5, man exerted j in one deſire. 1 
object of love. Concord. 

th 5 e image of love. A kind o 

colour, uſed fat borders on on gar- 


"LOVE, 
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hy 


LOU'SY," Adj. warmiüg, of over ith Nes 
I Fit rati . e e ae . 
1 F. 8. (Lat. old Belg. "Jani, Dal.) vi ne 10 
= awkward, ſtupi id, Ya clownith fellow, 194. | «T 
1 ILO A clown awkwa 
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5 Adj "Ut 4+ ine 
LOVE 1255 K e 
for v8 4 wen a” 


Mae * Wy "Uni uf wi 
LO'VES „ Adj. 

«'Oft' beaptifut or 155 15 an Heer DPDRYVp. 
LO VE-sUT T, 8. courtſhip; or the addrefits if 

perſon to one, whom he loves in otder 1 to 

W 200 His N bath hs wink the—as feat ral. 


85 at's 8 | 
181 rk "8; ahy pl # 15 ent "Hom 8 Xe ot 


(ih, 1 1555 Wi. 94 ref l 
large inland fandin 57 
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Tove. oy 
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ater: 1 


2 feurvy 


f ie 8. Ine quility of "aboubding, in 1 


cone ten 10 WER] ING 


| Fg ppl 
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by lf cl 1055 "of = My 
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. air of LO'WEKI 


FL is 1 
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ad 6 nora EA Hn, 
le, it 1 0580 


eaſaring little 
ook h Hg 


2er 6, or « 
. . _ 
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poſied ih to 1 eh ter. A 
40 ee ; . * 


15 to ſtile or Lace : al . 


Applied 


to ſo1 


plies educed? ori 


9 look Ag of | wa 2 eb ie 1 
Ry u Brent BEAT 1 Adv, not h 55 7 ed uation; 3 
N e er 1 1 720 "ing own'of Ie | 4 Re 0 10 . 0 n 5 
Tele tithe ay,” £0 ' nearly | to ra ircumftance, thaug 
2 wich a Scar, * 2 FE oper 2 ny rally af 2 om poſition,-)Kp- 
ies twelve | er-town, i to time ately, or 6 10 
| N85 A 1.40 88d. Weir it Views | Y 25 e 5 ach "manger 34 £ heard; 
05 ſent, ofen With wood And stef; Ra- atfet e in 4 fte 6 in. Rate 
4 Aces beautiful pinks, from Which th act l bern. once La 57. Span, | . 
| ng ty e (moat enen FR UT 'LOW „blen, 87g 8 ble 
1 190 5 Kind 3 effedionate. : ref Abel to 7 1 1 e * 
| tov i or TN 6 Loving rds.“ Eflb, xvi b. whe! © * Ge | 
© | great 1515 ORB ark Naas e 15 bby 7 which ee | 
y eds Ts LOU'NG „ x1 ry 2 . p ay ter "by © Mente an 
55 * agin m lo To live Inj 'y e oft Go LIVIES 
idle In e Aer ol P Me, OE ATT ROT? To LOWERY V- K. 
100 8. an Idler: | rene camparative. of 
3 Fe 4KLOU'SE, 8. og orgs Gl 898 TY 105  ftrike. a 2 Way de me To ſv er do un 
ſect which breeds on Fes dodicg N of Animals, -b oW't e ee applied ly fy ? 
und are of diffe r Wen ead louſe is gene- 7 | coach "Woopw.. To leſſen the. valye off fee ef 1 
' rally NN. "that he boch dy more traiſparent and To make weaker, he addition bf Jobe 
mote nimble ; and the erab-ſouſe is fo called from oy liquors. 55 randy merchants 52 2 
_ ande of its form, and the” reſemblance it J rits with water,” Fi aL ery, * preis or len 
\ bears to a crab. 5 7 i "likewiſe applied to 2 pride. TIAL: Wo 505 
animals chat keſetm bence we mae 
uſe of the words bo! 8 7005 , S.. 
Te LOV SE, V. A. (this Word is, aeg 
ſtoch the pte de by" ptotiounding dne fe ,) to | be 
| Runt for tice; z to Cleanſe from lice: 


ST, A 
Sagal 


OY 


mY 0. with” 
to ſky ; with an app 
tied $a; the cm | 


2 ts Au 
7 0 * I ple 


-& 


f „ 1 7 * 3 
& + 1 » £ 1 2 1 
75 5 ; 
| " 4 
«a T 


8 * 
BY WY 


1.4 . 
{ wg 4H * 
4 
* 


"EDT. E ai „„ 
below int — — . „NA; „G lbrfent, Lat.) 2 or ſo 
ales ll hero phony or plain ; PO. ed 4D) {moot 3 daes that things could flip off with the 

Figuratively, uncertain or unſteady N 


ut ted 10, N ny” 
an eminence 3 2 — 1 1 - 7 waves of Rate”. Worr. Wanton orlew 


— 


7 7 RAY 


2 : 


L hs buntbls manner, e Bert. er Fr. r. * This lubrie. and adult rate agg.” 
, gr 4824 R . 
bd 8. 4 di deten of edge ves To LU RICATE, v. A. Crom Alen Lat. * 
Ks EEE ea So ch 1e Fab en or ſtippe 25 
— (die nity. = ; LUBRUCITY, S. eee Fr) L or 
|! ſmoothneſs of ſurface... A mea f py 
part, or to facilitate motion. 8 The lubri 


oil.“ Ray; Uncertainty; Alipperinefs; — org | 

EN xv e The lubricity of fortune,” LET AM. Wantbn- _ 

Without any appearance- of or dignity. [neſs 4 lewdneſs, . As if wantonneſs and Wario, 
LO'WN; S. a rafeal orfeoundrel ; uſed a A word |were eſſential” Dao. 

of reproach, and to convey -an idea of meanneſs; of LU'BRICOUS, Adj. (Jubricus, Lat.) Aippery.: 

birth and baſoneſs- of ſentiments, ++) 4, 4441 +21, |; ſmooth, “ | Voluble, and ſubricous 28 well as 7 
LO WNESS, S. the quality of being near 1b Woopw. Uncertzin 1 unſtable. Pact 4 0 

„applied to ſituation : of. ſhort meafute, p- E GLANVILLE, | ; The: LOS 
plied to ſtature. e Mens plied- 40 conditio ons ſolete. _ 4 120 5 22 
a 


orandevy. . 
We . o AE Tin an bea | 


318 


Iit- 
; 


want of rank or dignity. Want! of loftineſs' or LUBRIFICA/T1ION,. 8. the 8 
ſublimity, applied to choughts zor ſtile. roger ; | nog, or: ſa ſlippery as to render Kent 0 r 
or depreſſion, applied to the inind. 4 07 5: he” Sed 1 ON, 8. tds. e 

LO W. SPIRIT ED, "ng. dejefeds,” drefiev ; ey. TAI 77: 
wichout vigout or — 7 Baile” (| by Leb., 99075 rey debe zt Re Jupns; Lat.) 

- LOXODROM'IC, eee Las.) „ | pike; full 89 . „They give the doagn white Jar 
art of oblique ſailiag by the rhomb, which: 5 in their cept 27; 'SHAK. It ſhould ſeem ber Shake 
makes an equal angle with every meridians, jy pen ie A Which are, vulgatly ca lee 
you ſail neither direMy-under the 'equater;. d [fouls - 2 from fleur: del, Sex, and 1 i- 
der one and the ſame meridian, but-acroſs them, :::; e ite, is no ek con kraltea of, oer 'cohyjec-" 

| LO'YAL, Adj. ( Fr.) obedient or true to the duty | dhe ß 0 25a k | 
owing do a/prinee: 4,P dre Faithfu}/in) Moe, | 1 55 | NT, Part, (lage, La ar) 4 gin wah; 
or true to a lover. 1770 s bud Haide i r 585 6 Mkt lien orb 

LOV ALIST, 8. A hs profeſſes an gviehble i CI 9: (lucida, Ir.) Wing Ny: aA 
adherence to a king ; a term given to thoſe Who ad- ering, "©" Zutid like a glo- w worm,“ Naw, { 
hered to king Charles in the great rebellion; FT - | Tanſparent. „Lucid fireams,!, Per. Loft. Wi 

LOY'ALLY,. Adv. with. inviolable .aghecrnge | out an ny diſorder of the mind, ppliedau-thoſe i inter- 
and fidelity to a king. i $940 pre o eule which ee en Lg wet MT; in mad 

LOF ALT WV (hianlg, Fr. * firm {and,inyi-! we 
olable adherence to & prince. F iguratively,” f ety PL, I'F EROUS;. Adj; e Lat.) biingipg, 
or immeveable attachment to a lover,” * | ig Ebt either. to he 8 50 r. mind z aftording means 

LO'ZENGE, S. (ie 5 e, Fr.) a figure. conbiſting | diſcovery... Experiment, i 1 0 not Jute rel. 
of four equal or parallel ſides, two of whoſe an 5 enou . Her B. bas mo). 23 
are acute and the other two obtuſe, the diſtance LI CK iC, 0 (from: Jax ucts, Lat. and Fache) 
tween the two obtuſe ones being equal to the length: | making or producing, light, ; $i hough their luciffe 
of one ſide, In \heraldry;. a rhamb, or figure of | motion be continued, GrEw 
4 equal ſides . unequal angles, reſembling A di-] I. UOK, 8. 1 Lack, Belg) n w! ich hap? 
amond on cards; in this all unmarried women and, | pens redes ino a perſon s favour. Fortune 

widows bear their arms. In medicine, a remedy. Either L or bad., Any event chat happens without 
made into ſmall flat pieces, ſometimes. cut in the being deſigned or foreſeen, A 
form of a lonenge, to be: held and Fhewed i in the | LU ILV, Adv. in a fortunate manner. be 


mouth till diſſolyed, 'L _ LU'CKINES 8. the quality of turning out to 
Lo BAR B, S. alan; gurdy fellow: 4 Their ' a_ perſon's Pg though 3 or Wa 
— cee ae 111 "Ia 5 oy CRIES + Caſual happineſs. 
d „8. 4 a an” Tl t, of LESS, Adj..unforturtate, or unheppy. 
dulky pertſon * -LU'CKY, 7 (Celnc lig, Belg.) fortunate . 


LU'BBERLY. „Adj. tos 7 ans beh. 4 4 out any deſign or contrary to expeRation. _ 
LUBBERLY, err in 8 on n awkward; wy wi] "LUCRATIVE, Adj. (lucratif, Fr.) gainful ; 
clumſy manner, OW a | profitable ; bringing moneys 7 ren 


+ by. candle-light, 


* 2 
U 

$ 

48 


. 5 9 ot 
4 ? AY * 
2 2 ; em 
"IP 22 238 83 8 2 
* 3 
. 
4 
— 8 by * 
2 - 
»h, 4 


- cw noe a - 


-LU'CRE, 8. (lucrum, 8 7 gain 1 In- q 


- 


creaſe of m 
: "LUCRIFE *kous, Adj. profitable producing, 
gun: Not lacriferous. BOI. 

LUCRIL'F IC, Adj. producing gain. 
To LU/ CUBRA IE, v. N. (lucubratur 14% 
to watch, or ſtud might. 

LUCUBRA' JON „8. e Lat.) ſtudy 
Pas, thing compoſed, by ei 
« Thy, lucubrations_ have been peruſed.“ 

- LUCUBRA'TORY, Adj. (lucubratus, - Lat.) 
com oſed by night or candlelight. Write any 
, lucubratory to your friends.“ Pork. In 

U'CULENT, Ah (luculentus, Lat.) clear or 
tranſparent. 1 Luce ent along—the purer rivers: 
flow.” Thos: Perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe by 
any other author, Certain; plain; evident. 4 The! 
moſt leculent teſtimonies.” Hook. 1780 


HAS = 


"LUKEWARM, "ry _ moderately, or mi 
Warm. Applied to the N indifferent n 
ardent, or zealous, n 4 gn 
| LU'KEWARMNESS, © the: ali 
moderately warm, applied to thiogs, 12 295 1 
an opinion or perſuaſion that bare perſonal 4 
in places of public worſhip on Sundays, / follow 
'one's daily employments on other days ; and abſtai 
ing from groſſer acts of hurt or injury. is all * 
| Chriſtianity requires. Applied to the N 
difference, qr want of ardourfrf. 

e Belg) 


- 


To LU'LL, V. A. .({«l{u,. Dan. 
e bring on deep by ſinging or fore agreeable found, | 


To-compoſle, quiet, or pacify, : - 
Let.) in welt 


„ 


LUMBA'GO, S. lumbi, 
name given to pains about the loins, and the (mall. 


r the back, been \preceding the fits. of by fore: 
or In: ague. 5 £ AN LE." iS 1 — 


| ”"LU'DICROUS, AG. (adler, Lat.) burleſque 3 
ie ter by its oddity. 8 


QUSLY, Adv. in a burleſque e 
In a ©; that raiſes laughter by, its entravagance 


7 EU BicROUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
a | { Tbs quality. of exciting mirth or 


lau 3 
Blow, s. TY borough of Shropſhi 
confines of the ſhires of. \ Fete and 


ing ang he 4 


with a market on Mondays and Wedneſdays. Aare | 
is a neat. and large parochial formerly collegiate F- 


church, which ſtands on the higheſt. ground in the 
town, In the choir is a cloſet commonly called the 
God-hquſe, where the prieſts kept all the conſecrated 


e e 


FOU 


| 


e-into. that country, and receives con- 
ki erable advantage from that, and from numbers of 
the, Welch youth of both ſexes having 

ili 


cation there. It is governed by two bailiffs, twelve 


aldermen, &c, and ſends two members to parliament, : 
Its annual fairs areon Tueſday before Eaſter, Whit- | 


ſun- Wedneſday, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, | 
pigs, woollen and linen, cloth, on Augult 21, Sep- | 


tember 28, and December 8, "for the laſt-mentioned | 


| article, hops, and fat hogs. The town is divided 
into four wards, has ſeven gates in its walls, and is 
one of the neateſt places in 
miles from Shrewſbury, and 138-from London. 
To LU'FF, V. A. (louveyer, Fr.) at ſea, to keep | 
Cloſe to wind. | 
'To.LUQ;, VA. (geluggian, Sax.) to hale or 
drag; to pull with great violence. To lug out, or 
draw a ſword, in burleſque language. « They lug | 
out and cut.“ Dxrb. 
| heavily. &« Lugs along. „» Dayp. Johnſon ſuppoſes 
it is Tn inſtead of /ags. J 
LU'G, S. a kind of ſmall fiſh. A land meaſure | 
containing ole or perch. _ 
LU'G AGE, S. any thing cumbrous or un- 


* 
0 


By i its lying ſo near Wales, it is a great | 


their edu- 1 


LUMBER, 8. ge Sax.), any; thing als 
and cumber ſome... - angel offs 1 
„To LU'MBER, v. A. to heap together. in a 
; confuſed. manner like 8 5 goods. Nun. 
to move in a heavy and noiſy manner. 
LUMIN ARX. 8. (Iuminare, I La) been thing 
Which gives light. Any thing Which makes 3 
diſooverꝭ or gives intelſigence. perſon: that 
makes diſcoveries and communicates chem. be 
1875 luminaries of this iſland,” Baurbzr. Tp 
MINA'TION,, 8. the act of emitting light. 
\LU'MINOUS, Adj. (lumineus'y; Ft.) Jbining;, 
9113 1 light; darting rays. Enlightened. Bright. 
TP. 8. (enge, Belg.) 2 ſmall;ſhgpeleſs mak. 
ms whole; all the paris taken together. ITbe 
270 Several counties ate ſtigmatiſed in dhe 


ſs. 


Swirr. 0 


MP-FISH, 8. a fiſh ſo named on account of 


* f 2 1 4 3h b J 


groat. © 


its | 
I fo Mens, Adj. large 3. dener 73 Thon 
ſhalt; have a lumping penny worth. P A BUTHN. + Bp 
pls. Adj. heavy gtroſs ; bulk I = 
| Pley ied to things; dull, or nene led — 
D, ; 
| "LU'MPISHLY, Adv. i s heavy. mance ip 


England. It lies twenty. 


Neuterly, to drag; to move 


_ | nutes; lunar 


plied to things; in a id manner, applied . 1 
ons. ö 
LU'MPY, Adj. ful of lumps, gr of e :I 
pact maſſes. 11. „ 
LU NAC Y. gs: (from. þ dana, He he om] 
kind of frenzy uſually moſt violent 
' Madneſs in general, though moſt — ap Ae to 
that ſpecies, DEA, is pug ab 40- e 


ment. 


TUNary, Adj. berg. Fri 22 
Wah, 515 relating to the x moon; 3. under the 
aal months, . 


nion of the moon. per 
each of twenty-ſeven days ſeven — and a few mi · 


al months conſiſt af twenty · nine 


3 


weildy to carry, generally applied to things my 
ate of more weight than value. : 


days twelve ang, three quarters of; an. hour A 
E lunar Beg 354 . or For NATED, 


months. 


* 


* 1 


IT Adj. formed i te x hal my 

| OE Aha "Aj. (lunatic, Lat.) m Is. 

wad UN TI influence of f the woen. e 7 
f. 


„ per ſan that is nes 

Me memory, * at other times mad; who, as long 

* he is without underſtanding, is, in lis. ſaid to de 

compos mantiz. 

LUN A'TION, 8. (lunaiſon, Fr.) "the revolution | 

of the moon. 1 period or ſpace f. time between | 

n and another. 

"iq "LU'N CH, LU'NCHEON, 8. bene, derives 

it from Jonja, Span. from its h, 

Heinkein, Teut. a ſmall piece, and Johnifon from cl 

or clinch, in order to confirm. his e fanation) a 4. 
food as one hand can bold. A large piece, 


or Ie ſilly: 8 lieg to 0 eaten be ves 75 
122 NE, 15 (lms, Li: thing g in in the ſhape ; 

of a half mo9o, de | 5 2 

NETTE. 8. . r in fortification; 4'd 5 


1113 1 
4 
> 
one In. I m of OY 
creſcent or half ATI 
lune; an, inveloped countergu 
earth made in the middle f the d 


N 
ling J 


angle, and ſerving, eee, to; 
2 — of a ditch, 1 Ws 
To LU/NGE, V. A. (allongir, Fr.) inf 
to make a puſh. 
LU'NGE, 8. in, eneing, A poſh, Wor 485 77 
LU'NGED, Adj. havin ngs. 15 Rettich 
the action of che 15 in drawing wing and 
air. „ The lung '4 bellows.” 
LU/NGS, he (lungena, 81 00 the 11 Ws 
part of the body by whict.the' E. 
formed. It has no 7 4 5 
LU'NG-GROWN, Adj. havin ng this ling grown 
Gi to 1179 Ys ”= lines le breit. he” 18 05 FR i} 
LUNISOLAR, Adj. c un 0 o- 
i 9270 fu and moan. T Fl 
U len t, Bel lunte, e em 1 
cord with ich guy me eg” T th 4 
LU RCH, S. in gaming, the ac of winning, 0 
as that the oppolite party ſhall 8 2 but little, 
or not a ove [3:;&ertaimnurtuber 
is to deſert a perſon in diſtreſs ; or to leave in 4 for- | pu 
*. copy jon, or! withdut help. 7 
RCH, V. Nd, to butt: or play tricks. 
Tel lis; in wait for g' -nqw'chaniged for lk, Actively, 
to win a Same with "great ad ntage. eee, 
to defeat or diſs point. Lurch the expectä- 
og Sourm, TORIES te] 5 o len or pil- 
er 75 e eee ee 
LU'RCHER;, gone that wate S'Or lies in wait 
0 1 to berray,” or tb" Entap, A Kind of a | 
ound, poke 
LU'RE RE,S. (leurs, Fri) in tales ry ple of red 
leather cut in the ſhape of a bird, 
ſtuck with feathers, and ſometimes baited with a 


Piece of flcſh, uſed to reclaim or call back a hawk. 
40 


nd Forde, 1 7 
de miles advan 


| ! with a lure. 
; ſomething which Aatters x perſon 8 hopes or erpecla- 


4 or cloſe. 


Skinner from r 


t ee S. dhe 
ard, of eleyation, ofi$ i 
itch before shit 81 


tin, conſiſting of two facts forming à ge ny | 
ORR 


9210 2 ¹ 9 


e 008 ol Any, irregular or violent. define 


elde 
e eu 


» Chaſtedefires 3 


e in the Turch, 4. 


be might 158 0 


| ing, glofly fix; invented 
motitig the making this manufacture ih Güfr o 
iſland, a corporation! was formed in the tei 


with two wings 1 


1 


. 


——————— 
„ oo eee it. | 
141 2 hag N 


} US 


King 


— 


WEI 4 


« ©* 
** * 
* — 
? 
> & ® 


=. he. 4 


* 
* 


any yy thing w which pro- 


To LU*R v. N. to call backibreclaith) be. 
Actively, to ory or attract 


r 


tions. 


LU RID, Adj. (kvidus, Lat.) ) gloomy, or diſmal, 


| «© The lurid 42 TROM SON. 


To LU/RR, V. A. to lie in wait: © lie hide, 


Bo i 
LU'RKER; S. a thief that lies in wait till a pet 


rtunit offers for ſecurin + prey. - 


UR ING. PLACE, a hiding or ſecket- 


place $ {ne ay e 

LU'SCIOUS, |. nauſeating with wWettneßz. 
55 ng yk its Hans Vor fatneſs, e 
ws delightful, / 6 eie 


et 
4, druf wurcbaſe,” 5 9 nfl Bl 
81. U. Adv. ſo ſweer or niet 


1 
le oy 


010 of bei 
_ or fat, — to cloy 2 5 e 
laujehe,' Fr.) of a 5 | 
ans pals, Ac How tuft and li . : 
4 Ha. n ee 
1080 ie A Chenin, Lat; afet leck in 
. NY 25 35 hd Ae th. 2016 (6-96 1 
la Kae ace . 


wv „ woe * 
Nn 


ar 

Hvity, i Thcreaſin; the or” Vat 
Bac. Not uſed in the leit ſenſe o7 2 

o LUST, V. N. uſed, ws 1 to Raven 

— delire for; to dee viol I applied to 
|: ho oem ah * i 

VS TrUE, Adj, 6 4 hs | having ſtrong wo uns 

ie violent, irregular, or int 

hap defires: Provoking 1 &; Artes 
e Adv. in a ſtouy or-vigorous man- 


' LU'STINESS; 8. birne ö great Arength- and | 
vigour” of we 7 | 


LU! STRAL, K 


LOSES mer, . Llhutel ta) 

(Fr: 
GA A Kette 75 
lection of ligh 


oy SO! TM + » Adj 
Ws .S. (88. bet 


1 285 


4, Teut) carnafor 


Ll ” 
— 


e e e 


f plendor; 1 glittering bri 
ol Tut a" for: dee n Coſt 
; Keno a. % 


42 


fiye years; ede 14 
Bor inn JL 
LU'STRING; S. (pro 


unced lehne Ya mig | 


y the French} fot prd- 


8 "bf { 
William” and" queen Mary, as e 1145 5 
W. and M. 


LUST RO Us, Adj. (from Ire) bright, * 
ning. Good parks and 4 luftrous,” N Hav- 
4 d ; 


ing 


4 — I EIT” "08 


ing : light.on ere opts to 5 mind. 
more luſtrous the imagination is. Bac. | 
LU'ST-Y, Adj. (lsfig,) ſtout; vigorous z heal- | 
thy; ſtrong in body. 
'LU'TANIST, Adj. one who plays on the lute. 
LU'TE, S. (lth, lut, Fr. f liuto, _ How 3 
a ſtrin inſtrument. In playing, the ſtrings are 
firuck gel. the right hand, — the ſtops are war | 
wich the left. In chemiſtry, any compoſition made 
uſe of to faſten the different parts of ſtills or alembics. | 
uſed in diſtillation or ſublimation, from tut, Fr. or 
lutum, Lat. 


'To.LU'TE v. A. to clofe or faſten together with 
Ja manner as to indy} 


cement or lute. bh 
LU'THERAN, Adi. belonging. to Luther. | 
LI. THERAN, 8. a perſon who > profeſſes the 
prin les and doctrine of Martin , 
LUTHERANISM, 8. the wie of Martin 
Lu ther a famous reformer in the reth century ö who 
reduced the number of ſacraments to two, VIZ. Bap 
tiſm, and the Lord's Supper, mai the maſs | 


«© The | 


J entertainments, . or fufhiture. | 


LUXVU” 
diſpoſition © 


TPM. 0 CRE 


urians, Lat.) pagan: ng to. plenty. 

growth, or excels in A4. Nen lied o gte 
LUXURIANT, ſuper voully AT |} 
Growing to exceſs, „ 
To 8 err, V. N. to grow of joot 0 


excels. N 
LUXU'RIOUS, Adj. (luxuritus, Fr.) indd ing 
in bigh foods or liguors. Adminiftring to Tuxy 
Luſtful. “ A Iuxurious bed?” SHAk. .nlav6d , 
or ſoftening by pleaſure. . Luxurious caſe,” 128 
uxuriant; MONO or 1 rs to. — A OY 


LUXUR USLY, 
one's ſelf in wg 1 volt 


RY, 8. (Iuxuri, Fr. 1 "7 
LN? fond of or addicked to A 
riot and ſi rfluiries, Lift; or Jewdnefs, Lind 
ane, excels of growth, or Phet ance 
or Achckoulnefs, 4; applied to food.” A i * 
by nel, or or ſplendor of Furditure, cloth, ka, 
7 in | 

YEN THRODY, 43 (Seantrepe, Ff.) u the 


intaining 
to be no ſacrifice, and exploding the adoration of the [| 
Ho, auricular confeſſion, eden eng Wn | 


e the warſhip of ima ges, the f 

225 miſh church, e e Vows, An Te. 15 

of the flergy . He oppoſed the 1 fad 10 
AQ Hal ding, a Plolute predeſtination ;. that W 
neceſſit in al] we do; that all our ee ; 
a ſtate of 9 and even the virtues themſelves of \ 64 
heathens are crimes; that we are juſtified only d | 
the imputation of the mer its and ſatisfaction 4177 
r in ibe ſacraments that the matter bf the b 
and wine ins FRO: with the body and blood, of Fr 


10 ls 


| "TOT TIT) TERWOR T, 8. 2 market town of 1. i. 


c HUTTE famous ons having had the great and goo 
divige John l for its rector; who may 


called the d ot «ſtar. of our refor mation, and whoſe d 1 


jum ry, called . the pariſh | 

Tickliff was alſo profeſſor |. 
wi dere he taught with great 
Ie died in peace, among | 


ciples in 


church has a. lofty 
of theology at G ** 


ſucceſs, ond reputation, ö 


his flock, in the Lint 1383, 


| derworth, but, b of the council of Conſtance, 
in 1415, his b Fa, vile acrilegiouſly raked out. of 
bis grave, and burnt in the reign of king Henry IV. 
| NY ies 1 miles from Leiceſter, d eighty- four 
© EU TOLENT, 5 is dent 140 muddy. 
To I. UX, AP 2 A | * (luxer, Fr.) 


to ut out of joint. | 
UXA'TION, S. he act of 2 out of joint. 
The dipping. of the head of a bone out of its pro- 


per, place into another, whereby its motion is de- 


Rr K Anz thing out of joint. 
15 EY (Fr, luxns, L en 
cally 7e. . | 1 


15 75 mad 
rat ormed into, and howl like wild 'beafts; 3 f this 
kind, is that diſorder which is produced by che dur 
of A med dog; and is by ſome called nanthroply.” 

*LY'ING, 8. a-falſehood ; the pradtice of ln 
e and criminal falſehoods. 


f mh a thin tranſparent, colourleſs humour, like 
"ſecreted from the ſerum of the blood in al 


led Hmphatics, — ſop 
medi matter of 3 | 42 F. * 
YMPHA'TIC, S. (hmphati r.) 4 len 
penueid tube or veſſel, e er ) 
unequal diſtances, Inſerted into the glands of the 


3 and ſerving to ee b 


„ and was buried in L ; 


« Luxeof | 


"TY 5 8. (Her, Lat.) bee t- 


ver its 75 of à ver quick and pisreing 
LY'RE, (Bre, Br: hrs hrs Lan 2 73 Fra 
invention of ad oh hats "by Birney 
Jubal, who gives us the h 
underwent from this time to that 8 — — 
which is conſiderable, it havihg only three 
at firſt, but in the time of AEN horny; ma 
then muſt we ſay of its ſucceſſive alteruriohs, W x 
pteſent the Welch-barp has forty rings? 


LY'RIC, A {rye Lat. nt yg Fr. ö "wy * 
— g ſet 7 7 3 ung to, the 1 harp.” A by 8 
es (Hriftes,” 55 a anufician,; 
lays upon A The chan beſt” | 
OPE, 
EYSIMACHIAG: 8. the View bad A 
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"LUXU'RIANGE, LUXURIANGY, wake 9 


nefs,. wherein. perſons'i imagine themſelves = 


LY'MPH, S, (hmphe, Fr. FR Lat: is 


298 of the body, returning to it e dy its on 
to be 121 20 | 


is contruftel.u | 


hiſtory of te ctr 1 


Pre 


x 
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ph Engliſh a and it is pro- | Londen. 
nounced 4 by ſtriking the upper lip againſt | MA'CE, 8. (maſe, Fr. mazza, Ital.) an enſign 
9 the lower, in which its pronunciation authority borne before maglſtrates, made of W a 
with that of B, the only difference conſiſting | _ ſometimes having an open crown at the top. A 
in a little motion-or breathing made in the noſe in {| heavy, blunt weapon, or club. With his mace 
pronouncing the former. The ſhape of our capital |: their monarch ſtruck the ground.” Devp, From 
M is the ſame as that of the Goths, which ſeems to may/a, Lat. mand, Fr. A kind of ſpice of a thin, 
be borrowed from the Greek. It has one unvaried 
ſound and is never mute. In abbreviations it ſtands 
in aſtronomical tables, for meridian, meridional, ſouths+. 
ern or noon ; in medicine, for make, or for muge/, ive. 
a handful. In law, it is uſed for the brand with 
__ a perſon is burnt in the hand for W | 


"MACARO'ON, 8. (macarens, Fr.) 2 coarſe, 
rude, elowniſn fellow. * To hear this mecaroon talk | 
on in vain,” OO. 2 the macaronic ſtile in 
poetry, which is a low wherein the | 
is del gell corrupted and conſiſts of a hodge podee | 
of different tongues, A kind of [weet , viſeuie | 
made of flower, almonds, eggs, and ſugar, 1 

MACA'W, S. a bird that comes from the Wes. 1 
Indies ſomewhat reſembling a parrot, ' | principles of Machiavel ; crafty, ſubtle, cunning. 

MACA'W-TREE, 8. a ſpecies of palm“ tree, 4 MACHAVI LIAN Ts, J. the doctrine or prin- 
very commen in the Caribbee- Inands, which pro- '|-ciptes: laid down by Machiavel, or the practice of 
duces a ſweet 2 which the negroes are very fund. | politics, or doing any thing to compaſs a defi 

MACCLESFIELD, or MAXFIELD, S. a town {| without any regard to the peace and welfare of ſub- 
of Cheſhire, It ſtands on the Bollin, and gives name | Jas. the ditates of honeſty and honour, or the Pre- 
to the hundred, and a large foreſt on the edge of of reli x 
Derbyſhire. - It is a large and ancient place, go- 
verned by a mayor, and r great privileges. — 
the foreſt juſt mentioned. Irs chapel, ſanding in the 
pariſh of Preſtbury, is an elegant edifice,” with. a 
very high ſpire, and a college adjacent with monu- 
ments of the Savage family. Here Was: an oratory 
belonging to the earls Rivers, where obe two brats | 
plates, upon one of which is @ promite of 26,00 
years, and 26 days, for ſaying five paternoſters and 
hve ares. The principal manufacturt of this town 
is mohair buttons, Here is a free · ſchoul of ancient 
foundation, Its woekly markets is on Monday, and 
antual fairs on May 6, June un, July az, Octo- 
ber 4, and Nov. 11, all ſor cuttle, wool, and cloth; 
It lies 80 miles from Knottesford, thirty-ſeven 


| carminative, ſtomachic and aſtringent. 

| 8 agiſtrate. 

e lean; to wear away; to ſteep a thing till it is 

| almoſt diſſolved, either with or without heat... 
MACERA'TION, S. the act of waſting or mak- 

ing lean. Mortification, In medicine, an infuſion 


are intended to be almoſt diſſolved. 


to plant, plot, or conttive. 
\'MACHINA'TION,,. S,. (Fr. Sa Lat.) 


MACHINE, S. (Fr. pronounced maſheen,, ma- 
china, Lat.) a contrivance or piece of workmanſhip 


made uſe of to produce a motion ſo as to ſave either 


upon the ſtage. In epic poetry, gods, angels, ghoſts, 


[ACHI/'NERY, 8. (pronounced mafbenery) any 


F "MAC E 
41 1000 conſonant, the twelfth letter in from Cheſter, and one hundred and afey-rwo from 


A I 
FFF — —— — * = 
1 n 


———— — 
ILY 


| flat, membranaceous ſubſtance, an oleaginous and 
? ! yellowiſh | colour, an extremely - fragrant ſmell, a 

{ pleaſant, but acrid, and oily taſte,. being the ſecond 

+ covering of the nutmeg, and uſed in medicine as 4 
Lend an S. one who carries the mace 


ERATE, V. A. (maceratus, Lat.) to 


either with or without heat, whereby the ingredients | 


'MACHIAVI'LIAN, Adj according to the 


To MA HFNATE, V. A. louie, e. 
plot, arti ice, or wicked contrjvance againſt a perſon. 


conſiſting of ſeveral parts, compoſed with art, and 


time or force: an engine. In dramatic poetry, the 
introduction of a deity, or ſome ſupernatural agent 


Sc. fo called from the machines or engines in which 
they were brought upon or carried away from the 
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workmanſhip conſiſting of a variety of parts. An 
engine of which the ſeveral parts are ſet in motion by | 
ſome principle contained in itſelf, In poetry, that 


part which the deities, angels, or demons perform. 


In theatrical exhibitions, the engines made uſe of to 
introduce perſons in a ſurprizing manner on the ſtage, 
or the contrivances made uſe of to ſhift the appear- 


ance of things, ſo as to cauſe aſtoniſhment. 1 


MAC'KEREL, S. (matkrell, Dan. macareau, Fr.) 
2 ſalt water fiſh, having no viſible ſcales, of the non 
ſpinous kind, with only two ſoft fins on the back, 


and caught on the coaſt of France; r in ſea- 


ſon in the month of N. 
| breeze, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, ſo called becauſe ſuch 


A "mactrel gale.” Drvp. 4 TY 


| or deprived of the uſe of reaſon. pe. e 
_ ried away by any violent or unreaſonable deſire; uſed \ 


f dor ente 


of com 


ä ordered i in mind. Hot-headed. 


\ 


Brown Theory 


' leſs, or- hot-brained 48 
N To MADPDEN, V. N. to Aich wild, Furious, * 
or mad. Fer Nw mag; ears e 


furious. 1 e ] 
-MA'DDER, 8. ( toms madera, Ital. 5 4a 


and June. 
MAC'KEREL-GALE, 8. (a cant word) a ſtrong 
as is neceſſary to bring mackerel to market. Blew : 


M A'CROCOSM, 8. | (macrocyft Er.) the great 
world or univerſe, bt 


Ma'CULA, 8. (Lat. pier indie) a ſpot. | are ſo very ſcarce here, that the rent of the 
'*© The body of the ſun may. contract ſome. marule.” | 
ſic, any ſpots on the ſkin. 1 
Lat, ) Ns in the mind, 
vely, hur- 0 


In p 
MAD, A0 (ate, 


With on, 4% 4-4 dut perhaps better with 
though 4% oo is moſt common before the obj 
defire. urious'or raging 3 uſed with againſt. * 

TO MRD, V. A. to deprive-of reaſon. 


under che government of reaſon, To make furious 


1 - 


fu rious. 
MA DAI, S, (ma dothe, Fr. ay lay). 2 term 
mend uſed to women of every degree. 


MA. 


'MA'DCAP, 8. 8 madman. A wild, thought-/ 
perſon, . 


1 


3 called likewiſe yubja, from its being uſed | 
ying red. Linnæus 9 it in 8 2 N 
is fourth claſs. ; 
MA'DE, Part. Pret. of Mann. ö 3076 , 
MAPEE ACTlON, Adj. (from eee, 
Jac) the act of man wet. To all 
nt. | 
- MA'DHOUSE,: 8. a houſe where dings: are: 
cured or confined... 
MA'DLY, Adv. in A Kerlen raging, er Iunatie 
manner; ane that is * of the uſe of rea- 


ker 

MA/DMAN, S. a man deprived. 4 the nav of 
en % A madman is one who draws falſe con- 
cluſions from right principles.“ Lock. 


of 


. _ 


dangerous, Fury ; wildneſs or rage 
MADRID! 3 Oaſtile a. 


all Ne It i is ws royal reſidence, and lies i in "the 4 
middle of a large ſandy plain ſurrounded with hi . 
but has neither wall nor ditch round it. The little | | 
river Manzanares lies on its weſt fide, over which 


the bridge of Tegovia, which coft him 200,000 - 
ducats. The number of ftreets here are ſaid to be 
400, which are broad and ftraight, but excefiye7 
dirty, the 1 of which may be ſmelt above a 


mile off. Madrid. are 1 50, ooo inhahi $ 
pariſhes, 57 monaſteries and nunneries, a —— of 
der of chapels, 22 hoſpitals and 


e founds. : 
. 
L. 


in law. 


| f | jud es under him, ies 

5 | we of Paris, i 625 in the ſame di 
0 

7 raiſe to ſuch a pitch of paſſion that a perſon is not 


bet 0 een to run an or ome ; 
f 1 a gate, & c. deſign 


: 


eg 
BRAIN. MAD. e Adj-' dif- 1 
| | originally a: paſtotal.;, at. pleſent, a little amorous 


equal verſes, not confine 


all made- ; 
b Janes ulually publiſhed the firſt of every. 


| one or e. 


tions. When any houſe is built in 2 
firſt ſtory always. belongs to: the king, but it 
rally. e 1 the builder, which brings i s. 
ſiderable ſums. of money. Materials for building 
houſes is 
exceſſive dear. Madrid is governed: by a corregidor, 
ar ſupreme judge, ſomethiog like our 
but choſen by king; he ie not a merchant or 
tradeſman, but a gentleman. at leaſt, and well verſed 
Under him are 41 regidors, not unlike our 
| aldermen, who. compoſe his council, and. 28 a3 
Madrid lies 491 miles ſouth- 
ctian of London, 

and 289 eaſt of Liſbon. (4 ti $4- ere 

Ma'DRIER, S. a thick plank, ſometimes armed 
with iron plates ha ving..a;cavity fufficient'to receive 
the mouth of à petard; with Which it is applied 
ſigned to be broken down. 

long and broad-plank uſed fot ſupporting the 
earth. in mines, galleries, &. 

Ma bRIC AU, 8. (Fr. and, Span- madrigals 10 


a certain number of un- 
e Nm Trent 
regu OA ungt, or We ty Btjety of an e 
but Sanin et of) ſomei tendeg and delicate, ” 
ſimple, tho gut, prop erly Anpreſſed. 128 
. S. a plant fo called fem boy 


Tonen that, ie cured madneſs only;by being loo 


Fe, 8 4155 2 1 71 


poem or ſong, containip 


| - MAGAZINE, 8. 4 fe a ku, 
: mnagazeny 6261 ) a ſtorchouſ, gene 
| rally applied t an art e. wherein mili. 


tary ſtores; ate laid up. A miſcellaneous 


- mogtd. 


MA'GGO@T,-S8:a ſwall kind of 2 worm of 3 
whitiſh; colourGound in.out6, ics. which tains id? 


Ay. 'Figazatively, whimſey $0 cen 


f 
"MA\GGOTTINESS, 8, 1 theta having 


aboundiag in 
MA'GGOTY; - 


full; of maggots. Hain 
gurativays 
tothe 


enn 8. the ſtate of a 82 whoſe un- | 


ry oP 


mind. , 4 
F * 
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beging mind or reaſon is ai Hom IJ | 
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king Philip II. built a ſfately ftone bridge, called . | 


5 . 
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GI. S. a title given to the ancient philoſo-I MAGNANLMIT V, S. (agnanimits, Fr.) a diſ- 
MAGS Can Sat who were the chief per- | poſition of mind exerted in contemning d:ingers and 
dom, and had the management of | difficulties, in ſcorning temptations, and deſpiſing _. 
is, us appears from Hyde's account of the | earthly pomp and ſplendour. by 1 
bn acc. Pens. l MAGNA NisiOUs, Adj. (magnanimur, Lat.) 
g agia, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, | of a ſoul undaunted at dangers and difficulties, in- 


GC, S. (magia : 
5 by ok * e magi, among the Perſians, '| ſenſible to temptations, and contemning earthly pomp 


ledge pf ſecret operations of the powers and ſplendour, 


phers, ; 
ſonages in th king 


3 or a ſcience which teaches to produce ſur · MAGNA'NIMOUSLY, Adv. with greatneſs of 
ki extraordinary effects. Writers of na- mind and contempt of dangers, difficulties, pleaſures, 


prizing and OP | 
eic. Bac. Uſed in a good ſenſe, A cor- | and external pomp. a 1 1 
My with bad ſpirits rm_ of which a MA'GNET, S. (magnes, Lat.) the loadſtone. 
erſon was able to perform ſurprizing things; ſor- | : MAGNE'TIC, MAGNE TICAL, Adj. rela- 
2 y; in a bad ſenſe, and in which the word ſeems | ting to the loadſtone, Having the qualities or pro- 
0:11 uſed at preſent... | ey i perties of attracting. ſubſtances like the Joadſtone. 
GC, Adj. acting the co-operation of The loadſtone. As the magnetic hardeſt iron 
evil ſpirits. Acting by irreſiſtible influence, - By | draws.” Par. Reg, This ſeems an eliptic expreſſioh, 
Magie numbers and perſuaſive found,” Cs. || inſtead of the 1 Z e eee 
MGC AL, Adj. acting or performed by ſeeret MA'GNETISM, S. the attractive power or pre- 
and invitible powers, either of natute or evil ſpi- perty of the loadſtone. The power of attraction. 
8 2 3 I. MAGNIFPFABLE, Adj. to be extolled ar ren- 
 MA'GICALLY, Adv. by the affiſtance or co-|{ dered greater by praiſe, Capable of being increaſed. 
operation of evi ſpirits ; according to the rules off“ Number though —— ſufficiently . magnifiadle.”” 
magic, or the practice of magicians, 1 BROWN: . | TE 3 
MaGLCIAN, S. a conjurer; one ſuppoſed to be +MAGNFFIC, MAGNTEICAL, Adj. (mag-- 
filled in Magie, or to perform ſurprizing things by] eus, Lat.) noted; illuſtrious, grand or noble 
the co-operation of evil ſpirits. I 6 Exceeding magnifical of fame.” 1 Chron. xxii. 85. 
Mals TE'RIAL, Adj. (from magiſter, Lat.) MAGNIL'FICENCE. S. (Fr. magnificentia, Lat.) : 
ſuch as becomes a maſter, in a good ſenſe. Lofty; J grandeur of appearance, conſiſting in buildings, 
arrogant, proud or imperious; in a bad ſenſe. In] Cloaths, or furniture. Tr b or 
chemiſtry, prepared chemically,, or after the manner 2 MAGNIF ICENT, Adj. (magnifiens, Lat.) grand 
in appearance. Striking the eye with an appfgarance 


of a maegiſtery. “ The magi/terial falt.” Grew. .; 
MAGISTE'RIALLY, Adv. in a proud, impe- of richneſs, pomp or ſplendour. Fond of ſplendour, . 
| o or an appearance of riches... ', i / | 


rious, or iaſolent manner. A e 
MAGISTE'RiALNESS, S. the quality of ofder- | MAGNIFUER,. S. one that praiſes, or cxtols a 
ing in a proud, haughty and inſolent manner. | perſon by dwelling on his: virtues, acquiſitions, or 
 MA'GISTERY, S. (magi/iz»ium, Lat.) in che- wealth. In optics, a glaſs which makes objects ap- 
miſtry, a very fine powder made by ſolution and pre- | pear larger than they are, 14 | 
cipitation; moſt commonly applied to the prepara- To MA'GNIFY, V. A-(magnifice, Lat.) to make 
tion of any thing by which the. whole or preateſt great; to extol with praiſe... Toexalt; to elevate or 
part is, by the addition of ſomewhat, changed into | raiſe higher in eſteem. Thee—tby thunders mag- 
a ſubſtance of a different kind, as when iron or cop- | id.“ Par. Loft. - To think too highly, or have 
per is turned into cryſtals of Mars or Venus, too good an opinion of one's ſelf; uſed with the re- 
MA'GISTRACY, 8. (magiflratus, Lat.) the } ci; ro al pronouns. If ye will magnify yourſelves,” ' 
office. or dignity of a perſon, who is charged with au- J xix. 5. In optics, to make a thing appear larger 
thority or government aver others. than it is. Figuratively, to repreſent a perſon's vir- 
 MA'GISTRATE, S. (magi/tratus, Lat.) a per- | tues or vices to be greater than they are. Neuterly, . 
fon publickly inveſted with authority, or the govern- | tv have an effect, alluding to optic glaſſes which 
ment of others: f vb eee | when they do not repreſent obſects larger than they 
MA'GNA-CHARTA, S. (Lat: the great paper I are, arc faid to have no effect. This magnified i 
or charter) the great charter of the libe}ties and laws I but little with my father.” Spell. No. 432. TX 
of England zl its origin may be derived even from | ſon cenſures the Jaſt ſenſe as cant. 
Edward the Confeſlor, and was continued by Henry MA/GNITUDE,.S: greatneſs, applied: to ſize. . 
I. and his ſucceſſors, Stephen, Henry the ſecond, | Comparative bulk ; fize. Grandeur, or ſublimity, 


or 


and king John; but that more particularly meant by. applied to ſentiment, | C61 
this word, was granted in the ninth year of Henry MA'GPYE, S. (from pie, Fr. of pica, Lat. and 
III. knce which Sir Edward Coke obſervcs that, even nag, contracted from Margaret; agreeable to the 
in his days, it. had been, conſu med above thirty | cuſtom of uſing Phil to a ſparrow; and P{l to a par- 
times. - I rot) a bird parti- coloured with black and white, ſome - 
4 : | fed EEE E 60. 8 ximes - 
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. ſom.” Shak. | 
MAL DENHAIR, S. a capillary plant, 

1 +} MAFDENHEAD, MAIL“ DENHODE, MAP - 
DENHOO D, S. (from megth-hade, or mæden- had, 
Sax.) the ſtate or condition of a 'maid. or pure vir- 
Sin. Figuratively, newneſs; freſhneſs; an unpol- 
luted ſtate. 1 3 


do hs. 
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times taught to talk. Uſed figuratively, and by way 
of reproach, of a woman who talks to exceſs. 


MA HIM, MA'HEM, MAUHEM, or MA'Y- | 


HEM, S8. (mebaigner, old Fr.) in law, a wound, 
maim or corporal hurt whereby a perſon loſes the uſe 


of a member that might be of defence to him, or is 
any otherways wilfully disfigured, : * þ x 
MA'ID, MAT DEN, S. (mæden, Sax.) a virgin. 


A woman ſervant. A female, uſed adjectively. 


A maid child.“ Lev. xii. 5. A fiſh, a ſpecies of 
ſkate, 


.» MA'/IDEN, Adj. conſiſting of virgins. Freſh ; 
new; unuſed; unpolluted. By this: maiden bloſ- 


„ MAVDENHEAD, 8. a-market town of :Berk- 


ſhire. It is a corporation governed by a high ſtew- 


ard, à mayor, &c. and lies on the Thames, over 


which is a large bridge; by means of which this is 
:@ large thoroughfare to Bath, Briſtol, &c. and has 
many Inns, with a weekly market every Wed- 


nmeſday. Its annual fairs are on Whitſun Wedneſday, 
for horſes and (cattle, September 29, for the two laſt 


«mentioned articles and hiring of -ſervants, and No- 
vember 30 for horſes and cattle. The town ſtands 
«partly in the pariſh. of Bray, famous for its conform- 
ing vicar in all-changes of government; and partly 


ein that of Cookbam. ' The barge-pier is:the boun- 
dary of Buckinghamſhire and-Berkſhire. The mi- 
" -niſter of the corporation-chape), founded by Mr. 


'Huſbands, is choſen by the inhabitants, and not 
ſubjectto epiſcopal viſitation. Here is an alms-houſe, 
erected by James Smith, Eſq; of Hammerſmith, a 
ſalter, of London; 'Maidenhead-thicket in the 
neighbourhood is-noted for its robberies. The town 
lies ſeven miles from Windſor, thirteen from Reading, 
and twenty-eight from London. | | 
MATVDENLY, Adj. like a maid; modeſt ; gen- 
tle; timorous. £56 SE 
-MAIFD-SERVANT,'S. a woman or female ſer- 
vant. [925 | 
MAITDSTONE, S. a mayor town of Kent, 
which ſends two repreſentatives to parliament. It 
ſtands on the river Medway, over which is a hand- 
ſome bridge, and practicable by hoys of about ſixty 
tons, the-tide flowing up quite to the town. This 


has been a Roman ſtation, and a conſiderable place 


ever ſince, being pleaſantly ſituated, as well as large 
and populous, It is the county and aſſize town: 
the principal trade is in linen- thread, hops, and cher- 
ries. The archbiſhop of Canterbury has a palace 


| Here, and he is conſtant parſon of its pariſh, which 


is his peculiar, and ſerved by his curate. In the 


neighbourhood are delightſul ſeats of the nobility. 


1 
7 


} 
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Its weekly market, the beſt in the cou E I. 
7 of RM 8 ll * b 5 „ | n 
Thurſday, and its annual fairs on Febre? * 


May 12, June 20, and OQtober 25, for hae? j/Þ 


locks, and all ſorts of commodities. It lie A.: 

fix miles from London. Ehis town — Cs. | 
ſtand in 1648 forthe king againſt general Pairſr 

with almoſt 10,000 men, Who could not take it f, 
after two aſſaults by ſtorm, ' Here is a fe. Kha 
In the marſhes above Maidſtone, "ſeveral canoes of 

hollowed trees were dug up in 1720, alſo a Britiſi 


| com of amber was found in the foundation of an old 


wall: the convex ſide was plain, and on | 
9 1781 horſe. * N Ins FOR 
MAJE'STIC, MATJE*STICAL, Adi. 
8 3 great, or like a king in e 
ly ; pompous. Sublime; elevated or lofty, any; 
to ſentiments, or ftile, 3 | Ch 
MAJE'STICALLY, Adv. with dignity 
deur. With loftineſs of ſtile or ſentiments, 22 
.MA'JESTY, S. (maje/tas, Lat.) greatneſs, dig- 
nity, or ſolemnity of appearance. Power or ſo- 
vereignty. Dignity or elevation of thought or ſtile 
The title given to kings and queens, 
.,, MAPL, S. (maille, Fr. maglia, Ital.) a cout of 
ſteel net-work, worn formerly for defence. 
| armour. A bag or poſtman's bundle of letters. 
To MAl'L, V. A. to arm or dreſs in a coat of 
mail. To cover as with armour. Mail up in 


| ſhame.” SHAk. | 


To MAl'M, V. A. (ſee Mantm) to cut off the 
umb of a perſon, © 
MA'IM, S. the act of cutting off a'limb, or dis- 
Aguring a perſon by a blow with a ſharp inſtrument, 
An injury or miſchief, An eſſential defect. A 
maim in hiſtory.” HAT woop, = : 
MA'IN, Adj. (magne, old Fr. magnus, Lat.) prin- 
cipal or chief, Vaſt, Groſs or containing the chief 
part. Important; or forcible. ** So mais to our 
ſucceſs.” Par. L. "OE FOI") 
MA'IN, S. the groſs,” bulk, or ou part, 
Force. With might and main.” Hudib. A hand, 
at dice, The great ocean, The continent. In- 
vaded the main of Spain.” Bae. 
'MA'INLAND, S. the continent. * Circe's hills 
bu e divide.“ Davy; ©! vis 
A'INLY, Adv. chiefly-or prineipally. Gt 
. powerfully, 5s Heicandot 33 ery, 
Bac. 25 „ SAME AT 
MAINMAS T, S. the chief or middle maſt. 
MAI“ NPERN ABLE, Adj. (from main, and 
dre, Fr.) bailable; that may be admitted to bail. 
MAI'NPERNOR, S. a perſon to whom one in 
cuſtody is delivered, upon his becoming bound for 
his appearance. A ſurety or bail. 
MAI'NPRISE, S. (from main, and priſe, Fr.) in 
law, the receiving a perſon into friendly cuſtody, 
who otherwiſe muſt have gone to priſon, on ſecurity 
given that he ſhall be forth coming at à certain time 


* 


0 
0 
; 


j or place appointed. It differs from bail, 


becauſe 3 
perſon 
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erſon is in this caſe ſaid to be at large from the day 
of his being mainpriſed until the day of appearance; 
but where a perſon is bailed till a certain day, he is 
in law always accounted to be in the ward of his 
bail till that time, who may if they pleaſe keep him 
under confinement. : 
To MAI'NPRISE, V. A. to receive a perſon 
into friendly cuſtody by giving ſecurity for his ap- 
peatance at a certain time or day appointed. . 
MAIN'SAIL, S. the fail of the mainmaſt, _ 
Mal NSHEET, S. the ſheet or fail of the main- 


2 MAINTAIN, V. A. (maintenir, Fr.) to 
preſerve or keep, To defend or hold out. To vin- 
dicate or juſtify. To ſupport or keep up an expence. 
To ſupply with the conveniencies of life.  Neuterly, 


to ſupport by argument; to aſſert poſitively, 


1 


MAIN TAL NABLE, Adj. defenſible; juſtifi- 


le. | | # ; 
DP HAINTAUNER, 8. one that ſupplies another 
with the conveniencies of life. One that defends a 
place or poſt againſt an enemy. One that aſſerts and 
ſupports any doctrine by arguments. 1 
MAINTENANCE, S. a livelihood, © A ſuf+ 
ficiency to ſupply with the conveniencies or neceſs 
ſaries of life. Support, protection, or defence; 
Continuance without failure. „5 
MA “NT Op, S. the top of the main- maſt. 
MAVYNTOP-GALLANT-MAST, S. a maſt 
half the length of the mainmaſt. 3 STEM 
MAI'NTOP-MAST), S. a maſt half the length 
of the main-maſt, ds: 
MAIN'YARD, S. the yard of the main - maſt. 
MA'JOR, S. (the comparative of magnus, Lat.) 


greater in number, quantity, extent, quality, or 


dignity, _ | | 

MA'JOR, 8. in the army, an officer above the 
captain, and the loweſt field officer. In logic, the 
firſt propoſition in a regular ſyllogiſm. One who 
is of age to manage his own affairs; the eldeſt of 
two, | | "LS STENT 


0 | 
MAJORA'TION, S. the act of making greater; | 


increaſe ; enlargement. There be five ways of 
majoration of ſounds,” Bacon. 1 
 MA'JOR-DOMSO, S. (Ital. majeur-domo, Fr.) 

one who occaſionally holds the place of the mafter of 
a houſe, A ſteward. A maſter of a family. | 

MA'JOR-GENERAL, S. a general officer of 
the ſecond rank who receives the general's orders, 
gives them to the majors of brigades, and commands 
on the left when there are two attacks at the ſiege. 

MAJO'RITY, |S. the ſtate of being greater. 
The greater number, from majorits, Fr, Anceſtry, 
Full age oppoſed to minority, The office of a major 
in an army, Firſt rank. Holds from all ſoldiers 
Chief majority. SHAK “ 

MA'IZE, S. Indian wheat or corn. 

To MA'KE, V. A. (preter and participle paſſive 


materials. To compoſe, ſometimes followed by up. 
To produce as an agent or cauſe. To do, perform, 
practiſe, or uſe, To cauſe to have any quality or 
bring into any ſtate, To fuffer or endure, ©* Who 
makes ſhipwreck.” Bac. To intend, to purpoſe to 
do. „What doft thou make a ſhipboard.” DRY. 
To ſell, ſo as to gain. He makes five marks.” 
SHAK, In navigation, to reach, arrive at, or di- 
rect the courſe towards. To make away, to kill or 
deſtroy; Made away his brother.” SHAK. To 
transfer, ©** debtors to ſome friend make all away.” 


Followed by free with, to treat without ceremony. 
To make good, to maintain, defend, juſtify,” fulfil, 
or accompliſh, Uſed with /ig ifs to.conſider as of no 

o mate lou, to court. 


importance or conſequence; 


——— 


tertainment. To make much o/, to cheriſh, foſter or 
Pay an extraordinary reſpeC to; to gain conſiderably. 
Uſed with over, to transfer ; to ſettle in tlie hands of 
truſtees. To make out, to clear up, explain, or ſblve 
a difficulty; to prove or evince. Uſed with up, 


* 


to get together, or collect; to reconcile, applied to 


a. 


quarrels; to repair a breach; to compoſe of diffe- 


To accompliſh, conclude or complete. To \make 
way, to force a paſſage ; to introduce ; to proceed. 
We could make little or no way.” 
 MA'EE, S. form; particular ſhape. Nature. 


7. 
3 W 


I 


97 A'KE-BATE, a perſon, who excites quar- 
rels. | | Tar 3 rs yn 


1 


EZ 
' MA'KER, S. the Creator, One who produces 
any thing. One who ſets a thing or perſon in an 
| advantageous ſtate. I „ 36 tyiees 


8 variance; a peace maker. To be a mafepeace. 
SHAK. Fora hs ory ; 
| MA'KEWEIGHT, S. any.ſmall thing thrown 
in to make p oo f f ⁰ md 
MA'LACHITE, S. a ſtone, ſometimes entirely 
green, but lighter than the nephritic ſtone, ſo as to 
- reſemble the leaf of the mallow, from whence it ha 
its name. 
MA'LADY, S. (maladir, Fr.) a diſeaſe; a diſ- 
order in the body; ſickneſs. . 
MA'LAPERT, Adj. ſaucy; quick in making 
replies, but impudent or ſaucy. 1 
MALAPE'RTNESS, * or quickneſs 
in making reply, attended with ſaucineſs. 
MALAPERTLV, Adv, faucily; anſwering in 


a quick and faucy manner. 


f ALDEN, 8. a borough of Eſſex, governed by 
two bailiffs, &c. who return two members to par- 


of the Chelmer and Blackwater, where they enter 
the fea. It conſiſts of one ſtreet a mile long, beſides 
lanes. Here is a convenient haven on the arm of the 
ſea for veſſels of 400 tons; and they drive a conſi- 


made, from macan, Sax.) to create, To form from 


derable trade in coal, iron, deals, and corn, It 
| | bas 


— 
2 


— 


22 N 


WAI TER. To make amends, to recompence or repay. 


Uſed with merry, to feaſt or partake of ajovialen- 


r . 1; 9, PILAR, 9% RI, 


rent ingredients or things; to ſupply any defect. 


MA KE PEACE, S. one that reconciles. perſons 


-liament, It ſtands on an eminence at the confluence 
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has two churches, formerly three. Here is a public 
library for the uſe of the miniſter and clergy of the 
neighbouring bundreds, who commonly reſide here, 
alſo a gfammar-ſchool and a. library the ift of Dr. 
"Thomas Plume, a native of this place: Near this 
lace Boadicea cut in pieces the tenth legion, hav- 
ing killed about 80,000 Romans; but ſhe was after- 
wards defeated, and 60,000 Britons ſlain, beſides in- 
buman treatment exerciſed upon herſelf and her 
daughters by thoſe polite reformers of the world, Its 
weekly market is kept vn Saturday, and annual fair 
September 18, for. toys. Malden gives title of viſ- 
count to the earl of Eſſex, lies 12 miles from Chelms- 
ford, and 38 from London, 
9 MATE, Adj. (nale, Fr. maſeutus, Lat.) > 
>ppoſed=o female, | | 
MAL E, S. the He of any ſpecies, ' 
' MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION, s. yy con- 
duct, or management of affairs. 
'MALE-CONTE'NT, MALE-CONTE'NT- 
ED, Ad atk diſcontented ; difſatighed, 


-CONTE'NTEDLY, Ady. in 5 un. 


tis ol or difcontented manner 
MALE-CONTENTEDNESS, $ | Gifcontehe. 
edneſs. A diſpoſition of mind — ** a perſon is 

diſſatisfied with meaſures, and dilaitected. to a: 805 

vernment. 

"MALEDPOTED, 5 (maledifiys, Lat.) 20 

o rie . 

Rar M&LEDIC/TION, 3 maledico, Lat): a 


cenouncing or will 


evil to fall 11 ON, . . 
ALEFA CTI from wal, Lat. wa! 
ſow” Lat.) a crime. 4 They have proclaimed 


their nale ions. * | 
MALE-PRA'CTIC any bad practice or | 
car Any practice 0 to fertled rules or eu- 


MALE'VOLENCE, 8. (malevelntia La.) / in | 


will.. An inclination to hurt. 


MALE'VOLENT, OE malevelens, Lat.) ill | 
diſpoſed towards a z iy lined to do another a 
- miſchief. 


al. EV OI EN TL v, Adv. aſter a manner 


which ſhows an inflinafontd Burt. 
MA'LICE, S. (Fr. malitia, Lat.) deliberate miſ- 
| _ A long continued deſire of revenge: or hurting 


other 
MALT O 10US, Adj. ( malicieus, Fr. malitioſus, 


tion towards revenge, or in) uring others, 


 MALICIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner which 


| hows an habitual thirſt of revenge, or a deliberate me -me 


intention of do miſchief. 


 MALI CIOUSNESS, S. the quality of brood-: 
Ing long 1 upon injuries and being obſtinately dent for 


ſome time to do a perſon a miſchief. 
MAL“ GN, S. (pronounced mali Sh ma- 


18 


and obſtinately bent — do a perſon wicht 
dicine, infectious, ilential or fatal 
66 1.1 oo, N . —85 
To MALI“ ON, V. A. to re rd with ei 
lice. To do a miſchief z to _— pe 
MALIGNANCY, S. malice; — 
neſs. In medicine, a deſſructive tendency, x. 
MALYGNANT., Adj. (Fr.) envious; unfavour. 
able; malicious; revengeful, In medicine, mata 
or endan ering life, , Malignant fevers,” . 
MALVGNANT, S. a. perſon of ill interitions, 
or maliciouſly diſpoſed, During the civil wats it 
was given by the friends of Cromwell to thoſe who 
adhered: to the church or the king. "3662 
MALIGN ANTLT. Adv. i in a maliciourar mit: 
* . manner. A 16} woe} 
 MALI'GNER,''S: 1 {propaunced- en one 
. is obſtinately bent to do another a miſchief. M 
e who cenſures in a farcaſtic manner. 
-MALVGNITY, S. (nalignitt, Fi.) hurtfulneſz 
or evil neſs of' nature. A diſpoſition obſtinately bad 
or malicious, In phyſic, a quality which endan- | 
ru and threatens life. 4 
i MALFGNLY, Adv. {pronounced malibuhy) t fe. 3 
| . 4 with malice, or an iner inclination o 


| 
MA'LEIN, 8. a kind of mop made of clouts, 
| with when, 1 ſweep — clean their ovens, Fi- 
urative I ure. made up of 6 
— 8 he kitchen mallin.“ — wy | 5 * 
MA'LL, 8. (mal, Sax. mel, III.] a ſtroke or 
6% Gave that reverend head: à . — 
A mallet. A walk where they formerly uſed 10 play 
wich malls and balls; whence the Mall in st. Ja | 
I A. Iſl. a walk ou with ſhells. 
To MA'LL, V. A. to beat or ſtrike with 3 mall. 
MALLARD, 8. (malart, F ry) the He. ol the 
Sten of wild-ducks. 2 Ida 77 WH 
MALLEABLLIIT V, S. the quality ef bearing | 
— be beaten, and ſpreading e the: appt ar 
ammer, 

MA'LLEABLE, Adj. (Fr. « chellas,;iics 2 
hammer) capable of enduring the ſtrokes of. an ham. 
mer, and being by that mans made Viren and of 

a greater bulk, 1? .9:*3;0 bon ion bis 
MA“ LLEABLEN ESS, Se the au oe ya 
ring the hammer, and of being incteale in lego 
thereby. & ban 3ud | 

To MA'LLEATE, b. eee, L l 
hammer; to forge or ſhape by eee * 
leating metals. ” Da8RHAM: . + 


MA'LLET,.S. (mall Lat,), 5 


MA'LLOWS, 8. Tesla, Lat.) 4 yo, ſo cal 
led from its emollient ax ſoft qualities. 
MALMSBURY, S. a contraction of Mail 
| bury, from one Maildulphus, who lived 46 a beim 8 
here, and built a monaſtery in. 648. This i8 4. neat 


bis dne, Fr.) ill "diſpoſed towards any einer 


old borougb of 5 which be on 8. . 
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ä S — —— — | 
verned by an alderman, &c. who returns — 


a to liament „great part of the ab reh 
' —5 e eee AI + 
- * ſtands on a 3 abe Aron⸗ by which 


d brook that runs through it, is almoſt fur+ 
keen It has . 
March Ake ——— 


- Saliſbury 
b Ladd F. J. matbak 
2 Endof grep co ae * c 


| Sac i 
LPs, 80s 
_ Cheſhire, upon 4 i,on0t far-foomathe river — 
and om dhe confines ö Sni. church i 
ſtately, and: bohifive: aalen eden bees 
- two rectory. © Ie ſtunds on, thermipſt-eminene per 
„the town, Here i a grammar ſchodland : ral | g 
both founded by Sir Randolph Burton. Ita 
now in ruins, tho cn confiſts of three: firvets,/ well 
1 In che church are the monuments. of the 
holmondely family,» t whom ithe c gives! 
title of viſedunt. Ito. wee market, which i is di 


; þ their different colours, into the 


Lt fmen af wer, ia a (hip. ph Ss Go 


nan, imp 


ng x55 ons of'a breaſt, pap or dug. 
OCK, 8. 7 ſhapeles, piece. An 
| offall or ek. . wu 
To MA! 
pieces in ſueh A manta as to raiſe ſqueamiſhneſa. in 


the beholder, 
| _ MAMMON, s. (en the godof riches, 0 Fi- | 
Ny \ratively, riches, . | 


* 4 15 MA 


- MA'N,:S.: (plural 87 * — being: 
1 e ne 5 of on Creation... ein- 
Neu 


Europeans, or \White 
men; the Americans, or copper-colaured; m 7 Hoe 
1 | Nin IP >< ear en z and thoſe pf. / as 
blacks; 1 male poſed to a woman, + Ps 
„full 2 oppoſe to boy. A —— 
oppoſed, $0 A perſon in a Rate. of indepan- 
dence or matron, Uſed in a looſe ſenſo for, amy one. 
4% An would expect to nd. „Aen. A move- 
able piore of wood juſed in ing at. or 
ts. A wale : ſeruan 1 Span. a flaye a ſlaye 
it 2 
being aut of his mind: or 


rene 


- one; is on Monday, and annuabfairs:on March 
July 25, and December 8, for cattle, linen, an 


woolen elethe;, hard wäre and pedlary. en 14 
© mites from ee and 358 from London. 


Sy 


a * 
MA'LT 8. (malt, Dan,) barley- iN in Was , 
ter kill it 5 „uud then dried in 2 kiln. -- 
f Aix, mne, „8. — 
' makes malt. "iu; een 


' MALTON; 8. 2 borough in theincethy riding of | 
Torkſhire. This town ſtando on the Dæwent, ove 7 
which river it has a good ſtone e, imthe 4 

* fant valley df Rydale. Itzis made navigable up 
the dg and from thence to the Ouſe, by = 
' parliament in the firſt of queen. Anne. The town 
about four furlonge in length, and divided: by. the 

river into two parts, nameſy Old and New Malt 

w dich contain 3 handſome pariſh churches:-: le |. 
tuo weekly - marhete on Fhurſdan add Saturday, 
--antwat fuirs are; the day before Balm Sunday, 
horſes and horned cattle, the day before Whitſunda 

ſor ſheep, braſs, ahd-, peter, and OA ober. 10, 
bard and ſmall ware, & c. he ton is not 

porated but governed by bailiff,; who returns two 
2 to parkament. It: lies: G miles from Ho 4 
= 24 from Vork, and 199 from London. 
ALVERSA*TION;' 8. (Fr.) * mean, baſe, . 


* 


Cathay) — 5 Brit. 
d as: an aaddseſa to a 


MAM, MMM, 8. 
mamma, Datsichis word is 


| _ ned thanoobidoyp ts 


mother, in's)moſt all lungus „and. is+thexefore; by 

Skinner ſuppoſed toi be the of nature and 
the firſt word a child eee 8 a word. a by 
e : 

_ MA'MMET, S. a poppet-oridel, . t + To-pls 
Vieh me, de - Qblolete.:” 2 55 17 
I 4x 


. 


tion and decency, 
— that #eſiſtance which might , otherwiſe hap- 


S 1 ; 
6 MA'N;: S8. an 30and i in the Iriſh. "fea; thirty- fire 


. 
E. north of che N in Nor 
. Callewas l 


; 
2 5 Mandics pry e a Long. — 8 


Lat. 


83 8561 A min.. | 
'% | i MA. N, V. A. 780 bit, ſupply or guard 
7 22 *  Kiguratively, 


fortify or ſtrengthen, 
mant d his ſou].”* 42 10 3 558 


ACE, V. Aut chain de dne, te 


510 


ſhackle. 


CLE 8. muvicle for 

vicked and fraudulent trick Rp: Pine 3 4 ue, 15 0 77 Fr.) ogy Fc 
| e ANNA E, v. 4. (anewager, Fr.) W | 
om nr on, applied to a charge or | proceſs,” 


in / a ta: graceful airs. Fes oma * to Pad 
or make tractable. To wield, or make uſe of. To 
ho ſband, or- make the beſt of. Io treat with cau- 
(fo; as: to ſecure obedience, and 


4 To naut. * n ſubjects, Appl | 
9 


anderen Mo Adj. (mammiforme, Fe.) hav hav- ; 


OCE. V. A. to tear: to null into : 


inguiſhes the race of , mankind accogdipg to 


, 
” , ” 
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MAN 


M A N. 


Ahn don calls i is a Galliciſm tlot to be imitated. | 


Neutcrly, to ſuperintend or tranſact affairs; 


 MA\/NAGE,, S. (menage, Fr.) conduct; Ami- 


iſtration. 
manage of the fire,” 
horſe. 


Ute or action, 


Bac. 


Could not endure the 
The government of a 


MA'NAGEABLE, Adj. eaſy to bs uad, wielded | 
or moved. Submitting to government; traftable. ; 


MA'NAGEABLENESS, S. the quality of be- 


ing eaſily uſed or moved. The quality. of oe] 
overnment or authorit 
MN IA'NAGEMENT, 8. (menagement, 
duct; the manner of tranſacling or conducting any 
tranſaction. 

had great managements with eccleſiaſtics. Abpis. 
ER, 8. one who has the direction, 


ting to inſtruction, 


: thing. Prudence. 


$4 — 


MA'N AG 


Dealing; 


. e 


6c He 


conduct or govrenment of any thing or perſon. One 
A dee * 


A'NAGERY, S. 6 - Fr, ) undud 
2 direction; the manner in which any thing is tranſ- 


fru gal perſon. 


. pQed, 


| why makes the beſt of every thing. 


CAR END. Huſbandry or frugality. 


of uſing an inſtrument or weapon. 


MANCHE, 8 


' MANCHESTER, 8. 
town in Lancaſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and three fairs; on Whit Monday, Soptember. a5 

and November 6, for horſes, horned cattle, bedding, - 
zocleth and toys. It is ſeated between the rivers -Irk | 


at antiquity. 


S. (Fr.) in heraldry, afl 1 
à very large and ee 


. 


„ Diſoretion in the managery of that affair.” 
"The manner ghoſt, or chat which remains of a * ater death 


* 1 


as ſeveral curious manufactures, known in London 


dy the name of Mancheſter goods. Their velvets of: 


late are come to great repute, Its chief ornaments 


are the college, the market place, and the collegiate 


church; which laſt has a. ſmall choir, of excellent 
workmanſhip, It has an additional church. which 
was begun in queen Anne's reign, aud finiſhed in 


1723: 
the title of a duchy. 


Hundred and eighty: two north-north-weſt of Lon 
don. Long. 2 deg, 12 min. W. Lat. 4 


27 min. N. 


MANCHINEE'L, S. (manchinelle, Span.) a | 
tree which grows in South-America ; whoſe juice is 
ſo corroſive that it will raiſe bliſters on the 


burn holes in linen. 


It ſends no members to parliament ; but has 


It is 67 miles weſt ſouth. weſt 
of York, thirty nine 8 of Cheſter, and one 


43 deg. 


ein and 


To MA NCIPATE, V. A. — Lat. 
fiom mancipo, Lat.) to 'enſlave, bind or tie, uſed 
ed to ſtate motions.” HLR. 


with o. A2 
MA'NCIPLE, 


| (manceps, Lat.) the ſteward 

or perſon that pods proviſions for a __ par- 
ticularly uſed of the purveyor of a 

MANDA'MUS, S. (Lat. we command, 


from 


mando, Lat.) in law, a writ that iſſues out from the 
court of King's Bench, ſo called from the firſt word. 


OA TART, 8. (mendataire, Fr. ) a perſon | 


1 


p 


[ 


* >ing Irwell, upon a ſtony hill, and is a place of 
It is now a flouriſhing town, ang. 


taihing a command, 


| * 


4 


to eben. ho pope as e for bis 
bene BE; 11” wet i 11041 : 
MA'NDATE, 8. (mandatum, Lat.) x — 
A commiſſion, charge- or, precepts In law, a gudi- - 
cial command of the:king: or his N e 


| thing dane for the diſpatch of ju 


ANDA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) a dir a diceQur. bade 18 

MANDATORY, Adj. ſmandatus, Lat.). con- 
precept or direction 

MAN“ DIBLEk, 9. {mandibulgy.: Lat.) the jay 
“ The upper mandible.” \(IREW. oi} 

. MAN'/DREL, 8. (mandrin, Fi.) 4 kind of 
wooden pully, making a part of a turner's lathe... 

MA” NDRAK E, B. (mandragore, Fr.) 2 plant 
whoſe roots are ſaid to teſemble the human form. 

MANDUDCA MON, 2D. -»(#wanducatia, . 1 a at.) 
eating. he action of the lower jaw. 

MANE, Si Hm, Brit, nen,, Belg,) J the long 
hair ek es. -3 down on me e Ge * 


dene Miu 4 wir '% 3 
yk »I'L Ft 
WT a 


-MA'NED, Sichating a mane.) 
MA'NES, S. (from mana, Lat. 


MA'NFUL, Adj. bald; ſtout; daring- "nm 

MA'NFULLY, Ach. ien rde ol e 
manner. 4 9714 27 Ne. 

MA/NFULNESS, 8. the quality ef behaving in 
a manner. that ſhows. IR un e And. inin- 
cihle reſolution. th 

MA/NG-CORN, 8. (menge, Blg)eornf bf 
ferent · kinds mixed to * as ce, bow. Tas 

MANGANE'SE, 8 (mangane/ia, low. Lat.) an 
iron ore of the poorer. fort, of a dark iron g 
lour, very heavy dun very brittle, uſed by gle 


for clearing glaſs. 
MA'NGE, 8. (mangeaiſon, F 0 the itch or ſaab 
Jin cattle. 


MA'NGER, 8. {mangeeire, F r.) e el 
in which the food of cattle is contained, Nr 
arcane 8. the ory of Jaxing, te 

mange. 1 2 "> £4 4 © air 6 

f To MA'NGLE, . v. A. Ga Kay) to 

cut and hack. To an. and: bear api r 

butcher... MOTT 
MA'NGLER, S. one chat backs.or dei a 

rude and butcherly manner. 
MA'NGO, S. (maugaſtan, Fa. £ a fruit 

of Java, ſomewhat re e | 

j_ pickled to Europe 
MA'NGY, Adj. infected with 

by; applied to. bealts.. . 
MA/NHOOD,, S. the fate or condition of 5 man, 

Human nature. The ſtate of a male, 


the mange {$cab- 


| womanhood, - T'be ſtate of a perſon i fu Are 
Fg to childhood. Courage; bravery; 


"MANTVAC MANI ACAL, Adj — 


raging with madneſs; -  -- 


MANIFESTs Adj (reno lan es 


Mann 


den; not doubtfal :,,publigk]j kanwn:U Detected, 
op” .blickly.. convicted, 1% Monifoft'rof ſhame,” 
Dar. 110 294/53: 1185 2 el VA HS Fas 4 8 
MA'NIF EST, 8. nana Hm )-adeclerafion ; 
a public proteſt, Aviv to vdo 10 bon, 
To MA NIFEST, V. A. (manifeſts, Lat?) to 
make appear; to malea publio 3 to ſhow plainly , 
cover. let id ad eee ne 
0% IF ESTA. MON, 8. (Fr.) a diſcorery. 
The act of publiſhing or making public: \Chear and 
undoubted evidence. 1 ebe u 14, eld d 
VANIFES“ TIB LEV Adj. properly ſpelt aj 
feftable)-ealy to be proved or: made evident. „ee F 
MA NIFESTLV, Av. olearly; plainly; evi- 
dently. e e eee i At, * 185 181 » P 
MA/NIF ESTNESS, S. .clearneſs of melden. 
Public notoriety: © it bits bt 10 - Fit Ne! 
MANI FESTO, S. (Hal.) g'public prateſtation, 
or declaration. 5-2 55 v4} 
MA'NIFOLD, Adj. of different kinds. Many 
in number. Complicated. ef] 
MANIFOLDLY, Adv. in many tteſpect: 
MA! NIK IN, S. (nien, Belg.) a little man. 
« A dear manitin. Hk uni 1 bart 
MA'NIPLE, S. (manipulus, Lat) a handful. 
Figuratively, a ſmall band of ſoldiers. n 
MANK LLER, S. à murderer. % To: ill 
mankillers,” DavD. te ee þ 
MA'NKIND, S. the human race or ſpeciest 
_ MA'NLIKE, Adj. ſtrong; vigorous 5 weſt ; 
a man full grown, and in his/greateſt perfection: 
MA'NLESS, Ach. vichont aien } nett d landed. 
« Fire- boats manleſs. , RA. e ie i & { 
MA'NLINESS, 8, the appearance of a man full - 
grown and arrived at years:of diſcretion; \Btavery ;' 
courage; ſtoutneſs. Dipni L In 3 WOE PTY . 
MA'NLY, Adj. becoming a man. Stout, brave, 
or with undaunted courage and reſolutilon 2 
MA! NNA, 8. (Lat. erived by ſome ſrom an- 
14h, Heb, a gift, becauſe it was a gift from heaven; 
by others from ninnab, Heb, prepared, hecauſe it was 
ht for eating) in pharmacy, 4 kind of honey - ke 
juice or gum, :concreted into u ſolid form, of a 
whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſſi colour, in the form! 


«s W S. 


? ' 
4 Wy 
3 7 


| HOUSE; S. 2 


metals it, ige | 
{hebaviours!gaad breddingy?: In pbetry, the flarticu> 


2givss his; porſonmnges. i dn painting, the particular 


productions of une maſter from anothlne˖ m. 
O MA'NNERLINESS; S. dhe quality of bohaving 
with civility or complaiſance ©? mn ). 
MANN ERLY; Adjicivilly; with icomplaiſdnce 
and good- brad ing. Iverbially, -in'acivilios em- 
»phaifant manntr. „ „„ Wo lng 
M ANNISH, Adj. having the appearance vf, or 
becoming a man. Viguratively, bold ; maſculine. 
A woman impudent and manniſb grown.“ DRvn. 


„ - MANOR, 8. (manoir, old Fr. manetiun, low 


Lat.) an ancient lordſhip or royalty, conſiſting i 


rule ar government which aman has over ſuvh as hold 
wand: withinihisfee. OO oO ohtt” 
4: MANSGE, S. (i, Lat.) = patſonagerhouſe. ! 

MANSFIELD, or MAUNSFIELD WOOD- 
| ell built; and” pöpùlous mar- 
aket oum, in the ſoteſt of Sherwood, in Nottingham - 


schire. Hither formerly our kings | wrt co. tire: i in 
it @ppears othat onc 


order to hunt in the foreſt; und it a 
Henty Fauennbeng held the manor of JCuckhey: by 
he rw 4; to ſhoe the king's horie when he camento 
Mans field. It is alſo well known by the old: ballad 


- 
* 


Dodfley, andi is frequently 
üpplauſe. This tomndrives à conſiderable trade in 


*voked with cru, cattle; Nc. and proviſions are very 


Ahifty- ſix boys. On September 14, 1304, this town 
with part of the church,” and its timber ſteeple, was 
burnt. Here Sir) Robert Phumpton held an eſtate 
(lately Sir John Digby) called Wolf- Huntland, by 
the dervice of winding a horn, and driving or frigh- 
ting away the wolves in the foreſt!” Mansfield gives 
title of baron to: that great lawyer, the right honour- 
able William Murray, lord chief juſtice of England. 
It lies ten miles from Nottingham, and 136 from 


of flakes, exuding in Calabria and Sicily from two London—- 


trees, which are varieties of the aſh; That men- 
tioned in Scripture, ſeems to have been a kind of 
honey-dew condenſed, on-aceount of its. diſſolving 
by the heat of the ſun, its form reſembl ing a cori- 
ander ſeed, &c. and was bly, what is in the 
New Teſtament, called wild honey, and ſaid to be 
* the ſubſiſtence of the Baptiſt in the Wilder- 


MA'N NER, 8. (maniere, Fr.) form or method. 
Cuſtom ; practice, habit or faſhion, | * After the 
_— of the Zidonians.”  Fudges xviil. 3. Sort or 
ns" A — peculiar to any perſon. Mien, or 
particular caſt of the countenance. The character 


MA NSION, S. (mazſio, — a place of reſidence; 
an abode or houſe. In Ia, the lord's chief dwelling 
houſe within his fee. The manſion houſe for the 
Lord Mayors for the city of London, was founded 
October 23, 1739, and inhabited in 1752. 

MA“ 
--cation, murder, or deſtruction of the human ſpecies. 
In law, the killing a perſon, without malice prepenſe, 
as in a battle that ariſes from a ſudden quarrel,&c. 

- MANSLA'YER,'S. one that kills another.. 

MANSU/'ETUDE, S. (Fr. manſuctudo, Lat.) 
tameneſs. Gentleneſs of diſpoſition, * 

MA'NTEL, S. (old Fr.) work raiſed before a 


or Citinguiſhing quality of the mind, Intheplural, 


chimney to conceal it. 
"= .. MA'N- 


LAUGHTER, S. in its primary ſignifi- 


nenal way: of life. | Teremohious 
-Jar indlivatiun, \vbtuess or vices, which the writer 
character, uſtile, vor marks” which "diſtinguiſhes - the 


demeſne, ad- of a. chrH Baron. Un cofrichdn law, a 


of Sir John Cockle, the miller of Mansfield whicm 
reſembling. {has been turned into à farce by the late Mr. Rabert 
d onout ſtage wirn 
malt, andbite weekly market on Thurſday is well! 


plentifnl and cheap. Here is a 'charity-ſchool for 


—— 


% 
eee 2 
— þ — 
— 


houſe, 
height of ſix. ſoet, generally gaſed within, going upon 


Aiſguiſe. 


„FF IA Yo Ut CY IEG -AS 
Ly 


h [iz doubtful) ca, ſpread the wings as à hawk in plea- 


l tianber runtling acroſs: the head of the opening of. a 
woman's awn.. ns; 


2 tor women. 


: m7bubreumrbe. taken off.” BuyLsE.. 


at 0 44 ing liberty to ſlaves. 


0 c 


MATT 


4 , 2 8 Pod bh 8 
N ß A 


4a 


MAN TELE T, 8. Fr. A . 
tea, Fr. a cloak) ai ſhort. kind !of cloak — 
women. In forti n, a kind of moveable 
made of piaces of tunber, ſawed into pl kel 
three "ond tlück, nailed! one over another — | þ 


. 


3 


wheels, and drawn by pioneers, to ſerve as blinds to 
ſhelter them from the enemies ſnot. 
MAN- TIGER, S. large monkey or babobn. 
MANTLE, S. (mantel, Brit. ene, Sax.) a 
Kind of cloak, or looſe cloth or filk. thrown overathe 
eſt of otheſe, vorn formerly by generals, and at pre- 
ent ufed by nurſes and 28 pete to _— infants! 
A&braad in. 8 
To MAN TLE, v. A. to coke; ; to cover. T0 


al of. — 


e MANTLE, v. N. (che origin 


ſure. To joy or revel. To be expanded,.ow ſpread! 
luxuriahtly, To froth, Or-farment ; 3 8 to li- 
-quiors,.; 0 
MAN TLEk- TREE, S. in ee the Slecedf 
Khimney, und commonly » Projectin -outafrom the 
wall, de edina, &c. 1 5 WF: i 63 9b 10 | 
MANTUA, 8 - (corrupted kon, Fr.) Ya 


MAN“ UA-MAKER,, S. ane who makes 


MA'NUAL, eden er Fr. — Lat.) 
performed by the hand; uſed /by:the hane. 

MANUAL, S. (from manus, Lat.) a bade, 
Sch as may be eaſily carried in the hand. 
MAN NORRIUM, S. (Lat.) a handle. »<62I6cth 


»MANUDUC'TION,S. ( nunuductio, 1250 6 
2 of guiding or leading by the Land. .. 

MANUFAlCT ORT, S. (from manns, Lat. 
rr and facio, Lat. to make) a place wherein great 
numbers of people are aſſembled to work upon any 
e particular i ſort of goods. A commodity, or: 

ſort of work made 5 Y the hand, uſually applied: to | 
ſuch whoſe. — ara the products of the fame 

Kountry. 

MA UFA'CTURE, 8. any fort of work made 

by the hand. 14 
To MANUF A'CTURE, v. A. idem, 
Fr.) to produce or work upon any thing by the 

chands, or by art. 

MANUFA!CTURER, S. ane who per forms any | 
work by labour of the hands; or keeps great num- 
. bers of men to work on. any particular _—_ 
dity. 

To MANUMI'SE, V. A. (manumiſfers, Lat. 5⁴⁰ 

ſet free. or deliver from llavery. ' ©*, Captives: manu- 
niiſia. WaT T. | 


OE: 


Þ pier's band, 


"MANU'RABLE; Adjueapableior: _—y 
1 better by cultivation, applied tc ground] NR aer 
re 


MANU'RANCE; S. agricu or — 
% Kept- from ,? b. A obſolete 
word, but worthy of revival. 0 bilde e 

Te MANURE, V. A! (nn bak teks Narm,) | 
io cultivate or improve ground d en cr an- 
nual labour. To dung or fatten 1 40 


1MANU/RE;'S. any ay Giaglliig 6h dend to eurich 
and fatten them. Oak bark or tanners bark rotten ye. 
getables, the weeds of ponds, or lakes, and vege- 

tables cut down-as) oon-as they begincto wer; the 
refuſe of .kitchen gardens; ſern mowed down; while 
geren and tender, and rottad by being laid in heaps; 
aſhes of all kinds of vegetables; i rotten wood and ſaw- 
duſt; bones, thorns, and its of animals ; de- 
cayed fiſh ; "ſea ſand and ſhells are, by Miller, ate · 
— as ry uſeiul Spe for thi die gun 

e. Das 

| '» MANU/REMENT;-S.;'the idipiorementaflurd 
by manual labour, a 3 ie wich- ag ©; 
other compoſts. bf G 
1th MANU!RER;:S..oe-who carichesand impwy: 
land by manual labour; à huſbandinan.. 
MA NUS CMP T,, S. i crit. Fr.. u 
tum, Lat.) ancorigiaal;o written by an — 
generally: applied to ſuch: L booksias have 
never been printed. nr. 

MANY ,nAdj.: 5 ere et : 
fram manig, ms,, Saxc:epnfifithy of. — —.— 
ber; numerous; 4 An i te number; 
ꝓpreceded: and bello ed by, a5 5 all chat. ® fn 
as _ win * Exediixicxvi A. Uſed with tv, 

Jos maay forithem.”? LDESTrAAUnk. 

MAN V. .i( ſee the.adjective.): 2 multitude; a 

company or great number Vhen vuſed: -bofore? a 


|. noun ſingular, it ſeems. tobe uſad ſubſtantiyely, and 


to expreſa ſeveral or more:than one, with: ſame em- 
phaſis. +<,, Many a fhane.” Dawn. It. is often uſed 
in compoſition to fi and variety. | 
MAP, S. . (mappe, Fr. mafna, Ital.) a geogm - 

de picture, or & projection of. the 3 a . 
; thereof, on a plane furface, repreſening the :forms 
rand dimenſions of the ſeveral countries, L 
ſeas, avith the ſituation oficities, mountaingand; 

W mins to: their reſpective longitude — 
titude. hejuſe-of maps:is obvious from their con- 
„ — of theometidians ad paral- 
| | lels ſhew the longitude and. latitude of places; Joy 
: bearing from each daher appear i from-inſpection ; 5 d 
their diſtances may eee. ene 
the meridian, eqquator, TW. 
To MA'P, V. A. to make a map, to delineate 
oauntry, Kc. on paper. Ta deſeribe — ol 
place. If, Piſanio eee me 

* "MA'PLE- ERKRE, S:. ( el Sax. — 


MANUMLSSION, (Fr. eee, Lat.) the 


ANUMLIT, V. A. (manumiito, Lat.) to 
thr from ſlavery ; to ſet free, i 


cher im hard, b e of:vidich-the e 


with: Jagged angular —— whoſe; ſends grow tage- 


is a ſpecies. „en Bait e , 


LS 


1 r 


% 
% 
3 — - NEE ** 
LA 1 F . 
* 
— 8 * & 4 


MAR 


To MAR, S. (myrran, Sax.) to injure; to 
il, hurt, or damage. L 4 


PARAMUS, S. in medicine, an extreme waſt- 
ing or conſumption of the whole body. - 
MA'RBLE, 8. (marbre, Fr. marmor, Lat.) 4 
kind of ſtone found in great maſſes, and dug out oſ 
© quarries, of ſo hard and compact a ſubſtance and fo 
doe a grain, that it readily takes a beautiful poliſh, 
and is uſed in ſtatues, chimney pieces, &c. nel 
round ſtones played with by children. Figuratively; 
applied to a ſtone with a remarkable inſeription. 
« The Arundelian marble.” 79S HH ont, 
MA RBLE, Adj. made of marble. Variegated, 
or different colours, like mar ble. 


* 


To | 
with veins, clouds, 
blance of marble. _ 
MA'RBLED, A 
in imitation of marble. eg Ol 
MA'RCASITE, S. (Fr. marcaſita, low Lat. 
ſolid, hard foſſile, of an obſcure, regular and fo 
ceous ſtructure, a bright glittering appearance, and 
found in continued beds among the veins of ores 
in the fiſſurts of Kone” TTD 
MA'RCH, S. (from Mars, Lat.) the name of 
the third month of the year, conſiſting: of thirty one 
| | ie 
(marcher, Fr.) to journey, 


days. ; 
To MA'RCH, V. N. 
| To walk in a grave, folemn 


applied to an army. 10 nB 
and deliberate manner. Actively, to put In'nibtion, 
ng on in regillar 

# EDIT OU_, 


or different colours in reſem- 
n ne „ 4928 


a 
9 


* 


bri 
ri 


- 


or make an army advance. To 
proceſſion. 5 TY 
MAR'CH, S. (from the verb) a motion; walk 
or journey of ſoldiers, A grave and folemn” walk. 
A tune played on inſtruments during the march or 
progreſs of an army, Signals for: an army to move, 
a the plural, borders, limits or confines of à coun- 
try, from mearc, Sax. mars, Perſ. marche, T. 
- MA'RCHER, S. (marcheur, Fr.) a preſident of 

tds.garches of borders. 
MA'RCHIONESS, S. (derived, according to 
Johnſon, by adding the female termination nf to 
marcbio, low Lat.) the'wi e of a marquis. 8 
ID, Adj. (marcidys, Lat.) lean ; pining : 


MARC 
d to, plants. Marcid, dying 


1 


withered, applied 


a 


 MA'RE, S. (mere, mara, Sax.) the female of a 
horſe, A kind of ſtagnation which ſeems to preſs 
the ſtomach with, a weight ; derived, according to 
Johnſon, from Mara, the name of a ſpirit, ſuppoled 
| by the northern nations to torment perſons afleep ; 
t 1s called the night-mare, from nacht mare, Belg. 
_ - MA'RESCHAL, S. (Fr, merch, Brit. marc and 
ae, old Gaul.) a chief commander of an army. 
_ MA'RGARITE, 8. (margarita, Lat. marguerite, 


MA'RBLE, V. A. (narbrer, Fr.) to paint 
4j. fomething veined or clouded 
) 2 
la- 


24181 4 


— 


„ MARGATE, S. a ſmall town in the iſle of 
Thanet and county of Kent, formerly inhabited 
principally by mariners and fiſhermen, who were 
| alſo huſbandmen ; vaſt quantities of corn, the 
produce of the iſland, is ſhipped for London. It 
ſtands on a bay, a little weſt of the North Fore- 
land, which is commodious for ſhipping. It bas 
neither market nor fair, but is now become a place 
of great reſort 2 in the ſalt-water. Here 
king William frequently landed in his return from 
Holland, as do paſſengers daily, when the wind 
does not ſet right for the Thames. It is 5 miles 
L 8 Ramſgate, 12 from Canterbury, and 4 from 
Sal. 55 i . 765 
MA RGE, MA! RGENT, MA'RGIN,S. (the 
laſt is moſt in uſe, from margo, marginis, Lat.) the 
border; a brinks edge, or verge. The border of 
paper in a book which ſurrounds the leaf. The 
Ledge of à wound or ſore. The evenneſs of its 
mor gin. SHARP. Taft IIIa 
MA RGINAL, Adj. (marginal, Fr.) placed, or 
writoon' the blank ſpace or border of 4 book. 
'© MA'RGINATED, Adj. (marginatzs, Lat.) hav- 


n em yet al. R e. inen 
MA R GRAVE, S. (marggraffy, Teut.) a title of 
ſoyereignty in Germany, which ſignifies, literally, 

a keeper of the marches or borders. 
| it to be 
who: was very 


+ MARIGOLD, S. (Skinner: ſappoſes 

derived from a perſon named 44 

fond of this flower, and Johaſon trom its! being de- 
dicated to the Virgin Marz, but neither of them 
produce any authority) a yellow f[fo wee. 
To MA'RINATE, V. A; {mariner, Fr.) to 


; 


* 


| 


4 


falt fiſh, and afterwards preſerve it in oil or vinegar, 


_ MARINE, Adj. (pronounced 
Lat.) belonging to the ſea," 
MARINE. S. (pronounced 


maren, marinus, 


ed mareen from la marine; 
Fr.) ſea affairs or forces. A'ſoldier-taken' on board 
a ſhip to be employed in deſcent» bn land. 
' MA'RINER, 8. (marinur, Fr.) à ſeaman or- 
ſailor. One hired to do'all common buſineſs on 
board a ſhip, tending to its ſaillugior preſervation. - 
MAR JORAM, $:{(murjoronay Lat.) a fragrant 
plant; of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 

MA RIS H, S.'(merars, Ft. merſe,” Sax, maer ſche, 


herds,” Davp, e e „ Belg.) a bog, fen, watry ground or marſh. O'er 
MA'RCOUR,'S. {marcor, Lat.) leanneſs ; the | the mari.” Mit; Nee in ule..." . 

tate of withering ; -a conſumption, or waſte of | MA'RISH; Adj. moriſhy fenny; boggy; watery. - 

ich, * The extenuation of marcour.” BROWx. «© Marifh and unwholefome grounds.“ Mie: 


.MA*'RITIME, Adj. {maritivns, Lat.) performed 
-at, or belonging to the ſea. Bordering on the fea, 
Naval. ; | EN IA | LEN 
MARK, S. (marc, Brit. meare, Sax.) a token by 
which a thing is known and diſtinguiſhed from ang». 
ther. An impreſſion. A proof or evidence. Any 
thing which a gun or other miſſile weapon is di- 
rected towards, The ſign by which an horſe's age 
may be diſcovered. A character made” by , thoſe 
who cannot write their own names. A piece of 


Fr.) x pearl, The margarite os pearl.” P EAcHAM. 
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private pe: ſons are authorized to fit out ſhips and 
make repriſals on the ſubjects of ano.her ſtate ; from 
margue, Fr. a limit or frontier. „ 
TO MA'RK, V. A. (merken, Belg. mearcan, Sax.) 
to make an impreſſion, character, or fign, by which 
a thing may be known or diſtinguiſhed from others. 


To wound. To note, obſerve, or take notice of. 
Neuterly, to obſerve, or take notice of. To work 


letters or figures on linen, &c. 

MA'RKER, S. (margueur, Fr.) one who makes 
ſome ſign, character, or impreſſion on a thing. One 
that takes notice of a thing. ny 

MA'REET, S. (anciently written meroat or mer- 
catus, Lat.)a public time or place wherein things are 
bought or ſold, Purchaſe or ſale, 
price; rate. | 5 

To MA'RK ET, V. N. to deal at market either 
in buying or ſelling. To make bargains. 
 MA'RKET-DAY, S. a day on which things are 
publicly bought and ſold in a market. | 

MA'RKET-MAN, S. a min that goes to the 
market to buy or ſell. One that underſtands deal- 


ing at a market. 


AA'RKET-PLACE, S. a place where a marker 
is held. 1 1 


MARK ET-PRICE, MARKET-RATE, 8. 
the price at which any thing is commonly ſold, in or | 


J < 


out of a market, 
MA'RKET- TOWN, S. a town that has the pri- 
vilege of a ſtated market. ; | | 
MA'RKETABLE, Adj. fuch *s may be ſold 
commonly in a market. _ . 
MAL RKMAN, MA“ RK SMAN, S. a .perſon 
ſkilled in hitting a mark. | | 


'MA'RL, S. (Marl, Brit. margel, mergel, Belg. and | 
Teut.) a kind of clay become fatter and of a more 


enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by 
its having lain ſo deep in the earth, as not to have 
ſpent or weakened its fertilizing quality, by any. pro- 
duct; it is much of the nature of chalk, thought to 
be rendered fertile by its ſalts and oily qualities, the 


former of which it contracts from the air, and is the 


better the longer it is expoſed. It is a ſimple, native 
earth, leſs heavy than boles or clays, not ſoft and 
unctuous to the touch, nor ductile while moiſt, dry, 
and crumbling between the fingers, and eaſily diſ- 
ſolved in water. h | | 


To MA'RL, V. A. to manure or improve grounds 


with marl. | 
To MARL, V. A. to bind untwiſted hemp dip- 


ped in pitch round a cable, in order to guard it from 


friction. | : 
 MA'RLBOROUGH, S. fo called from the 


chalky ſoil called marle, anciently the Roman Cu- 


netia and Antoninus's Canutium. It is a borough 


by preſcription, in Wiltſhire, governed by a _ 
he | 


&c. who returns two members to parliament, 


money, value 13s. and 4d. from mare, Fr. A letter of 
mark, is a licence-given by a king or ſtate, whereby-| 


Figuratively, 


town is pretty well built, conſiſting principally'of 


It has two pariſh churches, and ſevera] commodious 
inns, being the grand thorough-fare from London "ol 


Bath and Briſtol, Here was an ancient caſtle, there 


being now only fome ſmall remains of its wall and 
ditch, in which in the 52d of king Henry II. anno 
1267, a parliament was holden, where thoſe laws 
called the ſtatutes of Marlborough were enated. 
To the ſouth are ſome veſtiges of a priory, particu. 
larly the gate-houſe; on the north was a chapel, 
now turned to a dwelling-houſe, The principal 
trading people in this ,place, which has frequently 


| ſuffered by fire, particularly in 1728, are ſhop. | 


keepers, there being but few manufacturers. * Juſt 
by is the ſource of the river Kennet, made naviga- 
ble by act of parliament to Reading, near which it 
falls into the Thames. The on has two weekly 
markets, on Wedneſday and Saturday, with two 
annual fairs, on July 10, and Nov. 22, for horſes, 
cows, and ſheep, It lies 10 miles from Saliſbury, 
and about 75 from London. ns. 
MA'RLINE, S. (mearu, mearwa,) a long wreath 
of untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, with which the 
ends of cables are guarded to preſerve them from 
friction. | © LC WE 5 
MA“ RLINE.- SPIKE, S. a ſmall piece of iron, 
uſed in faſtening ropes together, or in opening the 
bolt of a rope, when a ſail is to be ſewed to it. 
MARLOW, 8. Great, a borough of Bucking- 
hamfſhire, though not incorporate, it takes its name 
from the Marl in the neighbouring ſoil,fand ſends two 
members to parliament. It is pretty large, and has 
a bridge over the Thames, not far from the place 
where the Wickham joins it, with a handſome 
church and town-houſe, Here is a charity-fchool for 
twenty boys who are tfught, cloathed, &c. at the 
expence of the Borlace family. The principal ma- 
nufacture here is bone-lace. In the meighbourÞ-06- 
are ſeveral corn and paper-mills, alſo the gen 


| mills, or braſs mills, beſides a mill for making thim- 


bles and another for expreſſing oil from tape and 
lint- ſeed; in this neighbourhood are frequent horſe | 
races, Its market is on Saturday, and annual fairs 
on May 5, b, and 7, for horſes, 2 and October 29, 
for cheeſe, hops, and cattle, It lies thirty- one miles 
from London. „„ „ 

MA RL, Adj. abounding in marl. Having the 
qualities of marl. „ ns nh 

.MA'RMALADE, MA'RMALET, (marmalade, 
Fr. marmelada, Ital.) a kind of conſerve or ſweet- 
meat, made of ' quinces cut and boiled with ſu- 
ar. | = 
; MA'RMOSET, S. (marmouſet, marmot, Fr.) 3 
ſmall monkey. „ 

MA'RMOT, MARMOT TO, 8. ſee Max- 
| MOSET) Ray ſays, that this is the mas apmus, all 
that it hides itſelf all the winter, during which it 


lives upon its own fat. 
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| | . | 


one broad ſtraight ſtreet, with piazzas on one fide, 
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S. (margqueterie, Fr.) che- 
ered work. Work inlaid with various colours. 
Ph A'RQUIS, S. (margues, Fr. marckgrave, Belg.) 
a title of honour next to a duke. It was introduced 

: * 
3 of Oxford, marquis of Dublin, and was 
only a titular dignity; thoſe who had the care of 
frontiers, as the word imports, being {tiled marchers, 
not marquiſſes. Marqueſs is uſed by Shakeſpeare, 
:nſtead of marchioneſs, from marguiſe Fr. „ The 
lady marqueſs Dorſet.” HAK. 15 
MA'RQUISATE, S. (marguiſat, Fr.) the ſeigni- 
ory or province of a marquis. | | 


MARKER, S. one who ſpoils, damages or hurts 
any thing or perſon. 


* 


MA'RRIAGE, 


mony by which a man and woman are lawfully united 


"MA'RQUETRY, 


for life. This word is very often joined with others | 
in compoſition, and then it takes the nature of an 


adje tive, 3 

MA'RRIAGEABLE, Adj. fit for marriage, Of 
an age to be married. Figuratively, capable of 
union. They led vine — To wed her elm, the 


ſpous'd, about him twines her marriageable arms. 


Par. l. e 

MA'RROW, S. (merg, merigh, Sax. mearwa, 
Sax.) an oleaginous, or fat ſubſtance contained in 
the hollow of a bone, which is deſigned by the bene- 
ficent architect of- our frames, to ſupple the bones and 
render them leſs liable to break, Figuratively, the 
quinteſſence, or beſt part of any thing. The mar- 


row of the jeſt.” In Scotch, it ſignifies a fellow, 
order. 


companion, er aſſociate; and likewiſe equal match, 

as, * He met with his marrow.” n 
MA'RROW-BONE, S. any hollow bone of an 

animal containing marrow. . 
MA'RROWFAT, S. a large, mellow kind of 


pes. 613: F Lao wit get 
MA'RROWLESS, Adj. without marrow. - 
To MA'RRY, V. A. (merrier, Fr. marito, Lat.) 
to join a man and woman together, ſo that they may 
cohabit lawfully during life. To diſpoſe of in mar- 
rage, To take for a huſband or wife, Neuterly, 
to enter into the ſtate of marriage. : 
MARS, in pagan worſhip, the god of war. Ac- 
cording to ſome, he was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, 


ethers ſay he was the ſonof Junoalone,who being angry 
from Saliſbury, and 103 from London. 


at Jupiter's having produced Minerva from his brain, 
in revenge conceived by touching a flower, and be- 
came the mother of this formidable deity. The 
zmours of Mars and Venus, and the manner in which 
Vulcan detected them, and expoſed them to the 


laughter of the other gods, have been deſcribed by 
many of the ancient poets, he is ſaid to have had 


nd by Richard II. who created Robert 


8. (mariage, Fr.) the 28 or Ceres: 


* —— 


| him at Rome. Mars is repreſented in a chariot, 


drawn by furious horſes, He is completely armed, 
and extends his ſpear with one hand, and graſps a 
ſword, imbrued in blood, with the other. He has a 
fierce and ſavage aſpect. Diſcord is repreſented pre- 
ceding his car, and Clamour, Fear, and "Terror, ap- 
pear in his train, The victims ſacrificed to him were 
the wolf, the horſe, the wood-pecker, the vulture, 


and the cock, This god is evidently of Egyptian 
originab, for in the ſacrifices which immediately pre- 
| ceded their military expeditions, their Iſis, who ap- 


peared in a warlike dreſs, and gave riſe to the Greek 


Pallas, or Minerva, was accompanied by another 
figure, equipped like Mars, with an helmet and 


uckler, 

| MA'RSH, 8. (mer/e, Sax.) a fen, bog, ſwamp, or 
tract of land abounding in water. | \ 

MA'RSHMALLOW, S. a kind of mallow grow- 
ing in wet ground, and reſembling the common in all 


' reſpects, excepting that its leaves are ſoft and 


woolly, 
- MA'RSHAL, S8. (mareſchal, Fr.) the chief officer 


of an army. An officer, who regulates combats in 


the liſts : any one who regulates the rank or order 
at a feaſt or other aſſembly. One who puts things 
or perſons in proper. order. An harbinger, or one 
who goes before a prince to give notice of his coming, 
and prepare for his reception. : | 

To MA'RSHAL, V. A. to place in -proþer ranks 
or order, To lead as an harbinger. Thou mar- 


al t me the way.“ SHA. 


MA'RSHAL ER, 8. one who puts things in 


- MA*RSHALSEA, S. a priſon in the borough of 
Southwark ; ſo called from its belonging to the mar- 
ſhal of the king's houſehold, 

M ARS HFIE LD, S. a conſiderable cloathing town 
of Glouceſterſhire... It carries on a good trade in 
malt, and is famous for good cakes. It principally 
conſiſts of one ſtreet, the buildings of which are ald, 
and about a mile in length. It is under the govern- 
ment of a bailiff. Here is a good church, with ſe- 


veral monuments in the aiſles and chancel ; alſo a 


well endowed alms-houſe, with a chapel to it. The 
weekly market here is on Tueſday, and its annual 
fairs on May 24, and October 24, for horned cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, and cheeſe. It lies thirty-ſix miles 


 MA'RSHALSHIP, S. the office of marſhal. 
 MA'RSHY, Adj. boggy; wet; produced in 
marſhes, FEY: $3 „ 
MART, S. (contracted from market) a place of 
public traffic or trade. Figuratively, a bargain, whe- 
ther purchaſe or ſale. Venture madly on a deſpe- 


rate mart.” SHAK, Letters of Mart. See MARK. 
To MA'RT, V. A. to trade: to buy or ſell. 
&« Nothing marted.” SHAK. 55 

MA'RTEN, MA'RTERN, 8. (marie, marire, 
whoſe ſkin or fur is muck © 
valued , 


many wives and miſtreſſes, and a conſiderable num- 
" of children, Mars was held in great veheration 
10 the Romans, from his being the father of Romu- 
us, their founder, and alſo from their inclination to 
conqueſt, He had magnificent temples erected to | Fr. ) a large kind of weeſel, 
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valued.” A kind of ſwallow, that builds in houſes, 


from martelet, Fr. 


MA'RTIAL, Adj. (Fr. martialis, Lat.) warlike; 


| brave; given to war; having a warlike ſhow, Uſed 


in war. Belonging to the ſoldiery, oppoſed to civil, 
and applied to laws or government. In chemiſtry, 
having particles or properties of iron, from mars the 


chemical word for iron. Borrowing qualities from 


the planet Mars, applied to aſtrology. | 
M A'RTINGAL, 8. (martingale, Fr.) à broad 
ather thong or ſtrap faſtened at one end to the girths 
under the belly of a horſe, from whence it paſſes be- 
tween his fore legs, and is faſtened at the other end 
to the noſeband of the bridle, to hinder a horſe fro 
rearing. 5 


feſtival) the feaſt of St. Martin, the 11th of Novem- 
der, commonly and corruptly pronounced and writ- 
ten martilmas, or martlemaſs. 13 5 
MA! RTINET, MA'KTLET, S.(martinet, Fr.) 
a kind of ſwallow, . 8 | | 

MA'RTNETS, S. ſmall lines faſtened to the 
letch of a fail, to bring that part of the letch next to 
the yard-arm, cloſe up to the yard, when the fail is 
to be furled. JEET Ee Ne 

MA'RTYR, S. (Fr. from paprop, Gr.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, a witneſs ; in its ſecoadary ſenſe, a wit- 
neſs of the truth of Chriſtianity ; but as the wit- 
neſſing of the truth, was at firſt generally attended 
with perſecutions and death, the word is now applied 


to ſuch perſons only as die in. proteſting the truth off f. 


any doctrine. | KI 
To MA'RTYR, V. A. to put to death for reſo- 


lutely maintaining any opinion. Figuratively, to | 


murder or deſtroy. ©* Hark—how I mean to mar- 

tyr you.“ SHAK, The laſt ſeems to be an improper 

ſenſe, though uſed by Shakeſpeare, ON! 
MA'RTYRDOM, S. the act of putting to death 


for reſolutely and immoveably maintaining any opi- 


nion. The act of enduring death in atteſtation of 


the truth of an opinion, or fat, 
 MARTYRQ'LOGY, S. (mariyrologe, Fr.) a 


regiſter or catalogue of martyrs ; fometimes extended: 
to ſignify an hiſtory of martyrs. 5 oth 
MA'R 
thing that raiſes wonder or aſtoniſhment, 
Io MA'x VEL, V. N. to wonder or be aftoniſh- 
ed; uſed with at before the thing exciting wonder. 
MA'RVELLOUS, Adj. (marvelleux, Fr.) ca- 
pable of exciting wonder or.aftoniſhment. Strange. 
Surpaſling credit, Uſed ſubſtantively to expreſs any 


Ls. 


| thing exceeding natural power, oppoſed to proba- 
vc | 


ble. m deals in the marvellos.” 4 
" *MA'RVELLOUSLY, Adv. in a ftrange, ex- 
traordinary and wonderful manner. | 
MA*'RVELLOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
excites wonder or aſtoniſhment. | ; 
MARY, queen of England, daughter of king 


Henry VIIl. and Cathatine of Arragon, vas born 


the 18th of February, 1515. On her father's marry. 
ing Anne Boleyne, ſhe was declared e 
| After the death of Edward VI. in 1553, May Jane 
Grey was proclaimed queen of N but Mary 
promiſing that no change ſhould be made in religion 
obtained the crown, and ſome time after, lady Zaki 
with the lord Dudley, and other perſons of qualin” 
were beheaded. Soon after Mary's aceeſſion to the. 
| throne, ſhe married Philip II. afterwards king of 
Spain, ſon of the emperor Chailes V. who was then. 
living, and in violation of the moſt ſacred promiſes, 
began a dreadful perſecution of the Proteſtants. 
which was carried on by Bonner, biſhop of London, | 
and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter. Great num. 


| bers of perſons ſuffered martyrdom at the ſtake; ; 


 -MA'RTINMAS, S. (from mas tin and maſs, a” 


among which were Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Hooper, and Ferrer; and all the. priſons in the 
kingdom were crowded with thoſe pious ſufferers, 
who ſubmitted te perſecution rather than violate 
their eonſciences. Even the princeſs. Elizatety 
was cloſely watched, and obliged to conceal her rc. 
ligious ſent ments. Amidſt theſe dreadful proceed. 
ings, Mary was far from being happy: a continual 
. diſagreement with her huſband, who was younger 
than ſhe, and of whom ſhe was paflionately fone, 
wich the loſs. of Calais, which was taken by the 
French, threw her into a complication of diſtempers, 
of which was taken by the French, threw her into 
' a complication of diſtempers, of which ſhe died 
without iſſue, the 17th of November, 1558, in the 


? 1 land, by 
VEL, S. (merveille, Fr.) a wonder; any 


great gloty. 


- | --MA'CULIN 


orty-fourth year of her age, afſer à bleady«reign 
fre a months; and eleven — | 
was ſucceeded by Elizabeth, | ' 8 
MARY II. queen of England, was the eldeſt 
daughter of James II. king of England, by his firſt 
wife the lady Anne Hyde, and was born at St. James's 
the 10th of May, 1662. On the 15th of Norem- 
ber, 1677, ſhe married William-Henry of Naſſau; 
went into Holland with ber buſhand, who was made 
ſtadtholder of the United:Provinces, and ſtaid there 


| till 1689, when, after the abdication of king James, 


ſhe returned to England, and on the 23th of April 
was crowned .queen, and her huſband king of Eng- 
the name of William III. Sbe endearcd 
herfelf do the people hy the wiſdom of ber conduct, 
and during the abſence. of king William, had the 
adminiſtration of affairs, which ſhe managed with 
She protected the arts and ſciences, 
and died of the ſmall-pox-at Kenſington palace, the 


28th of December, 16944. 
MA'SCULINE, Adj. (meſeulin, Fr. maſealinss, 


| Y, Adv. like a mn. Boldly. 
MA'SCULANENESS, S. te quality by which 
2 perſon veſembles a man, applied by way ef fe- 


« i 


proach to women. 1 be figure or behaviour of 4 
ms. >. EEE 840 S772 EE Da 12 | 
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_ MASH, 8. a Belg. N F TY the ſpace 
between the threads of a net, generally x written meſh. 
Any _ mingled or Pr 47 together. A Ne 


hi LE 
e Mask, V v. A. (maſcher, Fr.) to best or 


bruiſe into a confuſed maſs. 170 mix water and 


together in brewing. 
91 K. 8. (maſgue, Fr.) a cover worn over the 
ſace to diſguiſe it. 
or ſubterfuge. An entertainment wherein the com- 
pany is maſked. A dramatic piece written in 2 
tragic ſtile, without attention either. to rule or pro- 
abili ty. *0 0 121 
; . To MA'SK; V. A. (ges, Fr.) to diſguiſe or 
cover with a anaſk. Figuratively, to cover or hide 
under ſome pretence. Neuterly, to revel or mimic 
in a maſk, * Figuratively, to bol diſgulſed any why. 
MA'SKED, Adj. covered or dncealed. A 
naſte battery. ANA AN 
Ma'sKER, S. a lake vin exhibires in a maſk; 
MA'SON, 8. (nafon, Fr. nachis, low Lat.) one 
who builds in ſtone. © | 
| MASQUERA'DE, 8. (Fram Aerea, Arad; buf⸗ 
foonry) a diverſion or public aſſembly wherein the 
company is maſked and diſguiſed.” A diſguiſe; 
« Came to viſit thee in aſuerade.. Davy: nos 
To MASQUERA'DE, V. N. to go | in Uifguiſe 
To afiemble-in matks and other diſguiſe. 
MA'SS, S. (maſſe, Fr. maſſa, Lat.) a. body 3 a 
lump: a large quantity; bulk; a vaſt body: an 


Fend e 


aſſemblage of feveral things forming. one confuſed þ fhows great art und e 


and diſtin body: a grofs body; the genetal. £*' The 
maſs of the people.“ SWIFT, | fo divinity, this word 
originally implied only: a feſtiyal, r, ind this 
ſenſe uſed in the word! Chriſſinas, long before the 
introduction of the ſacrifice of the müſs, but at 
length it was uſed to ſignify the Eucharich, and is 
at preſent appropriated to the office or public. pray- 
ers, uſed by the Romith: church, . it the celebra- 
tion of the Euchariſt, nl og fades Hun 
To MA'SS, V. N. to celebrate maſs. Actively, 
to thicken; to ſtrengthey. «F "leg or ede 
houſe.“ HATw ARD. 7 
MA SSARE, 8. (Fr. from webe Tral:)/ the 
crime of killing great numbers of perſons 4 
any diſtinction. Murder 
To. Ma'sSACRE, V. A. (ee Fr.yith 


butcher ; to deſtroy great multitudes N diſ- 


ö tincdion: uſed in a bad ſenſe. AT 1255 

MA'SSICOT, 8. (Fr.) ceruſs Zitvines he a mo- 
Pn degree of fire ; 3 Ciſtinguiſhed according to the 
difference of its colour, whits ariſes. from the diffe- 
rent degrees of heat which'it endures,” ! © / f 
N 8. greatneſs'of weight, balk, of 
: dity. r Of. 1087 Je 


MA'SSIVE, Adj, (al. Fr.) heavy 5 bulky 


ſolid. 
MASSI'VENESS, $. the equality of bring weighty, 


buiky, and ſolid, 


121 b 


1 13 
Tx 1 
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| 


Figuratively, a-pretext, pretence A 


"MA'SSY, Adj. weighty bulky; ſolid. 
' MA'ST, 8. (Fr. mæſt, Sax.) the beam or poſt 
ſtanding upright in a ſhip or veſſel to which a ſail 
is fixed. * bh fruit 'of er oak or nnen 
from A g. 
: MA/STED, 1 altrateg a maſt, 
 MA'STER, S. (meier, old Teot. maiſire, Fr, 
magi Mer, Lat.) a man who has ſervants under him: 
a director of governor: an owner or proprietor : 
2 ruler : a chief or head: a poſſeſſor: the comman- 
der of 'a'trading'veſſe}: a perſon ſubje& to no con- 
— a teacher or inſtructor: a young gentleman : 
a title of reſpect: a perſon eminently i lied in any 
trade or ſcience : a title of dignit 1 the -univerſi- 
ties, and in the courts of law. here are twelve 
maſters in — of which the maſter of the 
Rolls is one. * 3 
To MASTER, v. A. to wal govern, or E 
in ſubjection . Fo conquer. To perform witli ul | 
E he rg with difficulty, or Na apy de- 
1 L 3 1 1 5 


{ 


"MA'STER-KEY, 8. 2 bey that can open many 
ocks thathave different wards.” | © 

- MA/'STERLESS, Adj. wanting «maſter o or owner. 
Not to be: &6verned.:: — ſubdue c. 

MAS'T ERLINESS, S. eminent ſkill, 1 
MN ST ERLV, Adj. PYuitabld to or deeediog a 
maſter 3 artfol; ſhowing? great (kill, Tmgetious 3 
with the ſway. of a mater. 
MA'STER- PIECE, S.acapital performancewhich | 
A chief or eminent ex- 


cellence. 
1 MAS'TBRSHIP;- 8. deeinlen; ole zi nowbr 1 
a perfect work; a curious and. vapital performance. 


| Skill; ;' knowledge : an Jronical or familiar title of 
| reſpe 5 


tas EA-sTRNG, 8. che prlacipel ring. 
| 2 The tear ira \ pag makes Wo _ 456 I + al | 
OWE, 
"MASTERY; 8. donkdiow; ;. al ; ſuperiority or 
re-eminence, Skill. The act of nnn dif- 
Pult ties, applied to · the mind. 8 
'MA'STFUL, Adj. abounding with maſt or fruit, 


| applied to the oak or beech- trees. 


. 8. Kalicis, Lat. ) the act of 
e ewin : 

'MA/STICATORY, leg ieee , Fr. a medi- 
cine-to bet chewed; but not ſwallowed, ©*.Remem- 
ber maſticatories.” BAC. 

'MA'STICH,S. (maſtie, Fr.) a kind of gum ga- 
thered from trees, in Scio, of the ſame name. A kind 
of mortar or cement. * Join them together and 
turn them into a kind of maſtich.” Apps, 

.MA'STICOT} S. ſee MasTicor, - 
15 MA'STIFF, S. (plural. ma/tives, for all nouns 
ending in F or , In the ſingular. change into ves in 


the ae i, Fr: maſtino, Ital. J a large ſized 
dog go uſed as a guard in houſes and yards. 
H h h 0m TLIN, 


dance, ſo called from its imitating fighting. 


fire; particularly applied to a kind of a rope lightly 


— 


_ 1 
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"MAT. ; 


MA'STLIN, S. (meſtr, Fr.) mixed corn, eonſiſt- 


ing of wheat and rye. . 

A'T, S. (tate, Sax. maatte, Dan.) a kind of a 
manufacture or texture made of fedges, flags, or 
ruſhes woven together. in a ſhip, plats made of 
fine net and thrums, to keep the cordage faſt. 

To MA'T, V. A. to cover with mats. To twiſt, 
interweave, or join together like a malt. 
MA' I ADORE, S. (matader, Span. a murderer) 
a hand of cards, ſo cajled from the advantage it bas 
over the contrary party, and is winning ſuch a num- 
ber of pieces out of the pool, which on that account 
are called matadores likewiſe. | 


MA'TACHIN, S. (from matadere, Span.) an old 


MA'TCH, S. (mecha, Fr. miccia, Ital. perhaps 
from mice, Lat. to ſhine) any thing that. catches. 


twiſted, and prepared to retain fire, made uſe of in 
diſcharging guns, &c. Alſo a ;fmall: long piece of 
wood or card, with brimſtone at each end, uſed in 


lighting candles, &c. A conteſt; a game: any 


mutual conteft, from waxy, Gr. a fight. One equal 


racter or relation of a mother. 


to conteſt or fight with another; one that ſuits or 


tallies with another. A marriage. One to be 


married. bas 33 £ 
To MA'TCH, V. A. to equal. To ſhow any 
thing equal or like to. To ſuit or proportion. 
marry or give in marriage. Neuterly, to be married. 
To fait; to proportion; to tally. 2 | 
MA [CHABLE, Adj. ſuitable. Reſembling 
perfectly: fit to be joined to. der 
MA“ TCHLESS, Adj. without an equal. Not 
admitting compariſon. - . „ Dube 275 36 4 
 MA'TCHLESSLY, Adv. in a manner not to be 
equalled. 
MA'TCHLESSNESS, S. the quality of not ad- 
mitting an equal, or a gompariſon.  . _ 
_ _MA'TCH-MAKEER, S. one who is inſtrumental 
to a perſon's matriage. One who makes matches 
to burn. 3 
MATE, S. (maca, Sax. maet, Belg.) a huſband 
or. wife; a companion, whether male or female. 
The male or female of animals. One that ſails in 
the ſame ſhip. One that cats at the ſame table. 
One that is ſecond in rank. ** A ſurgeon's mate. 
To MA“ TE, V. A. to match or marry; to be 
equal to. To oppole or be equal to. To cruſh 
to confound. 8 
MATE“ RIAL, Adj. (material, Fr. materialis, 
Lad) conſiſting of matter, oppoſed to ſpiritual, 
Important; momentous ; eſſential. a 
MATERIALS, S. (not uſed in the ſingular, 
Materiaux, Fr.) the ſubſtance of which any thing 
is made, generally applied to things compoſed of 
different ſubſtances. - | 112 
MATE'RIALIST, S. one who denies the ex- 


iſtence of ſpirit. 


MATERIALLY, Adv. in the ſtate of matter 
Eſſentially, or importantly, | 


To. | 


| 


MATE/RIALNESS, 8. the ſtate of conſiſting 
of matter. Figuratively, the quality of being im- 
portant or eſſential. 6 | + 22 : | + 5 

MATE RIA IE, MATE'RIATED, Adj. (me- 
teria, Lat.) conſiſting ot · matter. © Immateriate, - 
or leſs materiate.” Bacon. lb? 
| MATERIA'TION, 8. (from materia, Lat.) 
the act of forming matter. A materiation of even 
matter itſelf.” Bacon. ty | 

MATE'RNAL, Adj..(maternus, Lat.) motherly; 
becoming, or belonging to a mother. A... 
: MATERNITY, S. (maternits, Fr.) the cha- 


MATHEMA'TIC, MATHEMATICAL, Adj 


| (mathematicus, Lat.) according to the rules of ma- 


thematics; belonging to mathematics. 
| MATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv, according to 
che rules of mathematics. 
' MATHEMATVICIAN, S. (mathematicus, Lat; 
: mitbematicien, Fr.) a perſon ſkilled in the niathe- 
matics. N . I | 
' MATHEMA'TICS, S. the ſcience which con- 
| filers quantity either as computible, or meaſurable; 
it is divided into pure and mixt; the pure conſiders 
quantity in the abſtract, i. e. without any relation 
to matter; and the mixt, as ſubſiſting in material 
; beings; as length in a road, &.  ' _ 
A'THESIS, S. the doctrine or ſcience of ma- 
| thematics. . FFT 
MA“ TIN, Adj. (matine, Fr.) uſed in, or belong 
to, the == $ C a 
MA'/TIN, S. the morning. In the plural, ap- 
plied to the prayers uſed at morning worſhip. _ 
| . MA'TRASS, 8. 1 Fr.) in chemiſtry, a 
glaſs veſſel fer digeſtion or diſtillation, ſometimes 
bellied, and ſometime riſing gradually taper into a 
8 A kind of hard bed put under 2 
MS“ TRICE, S. (matrix, Lat.) the womb. . A- 
-mould which gives form to ſomething: incloſed. 
| «© Theſe ſhells ſerved as matrices or moulds to them.” 
Wooprw., =©+ a 
MA TRICIDE, 8. (atricidium, Lat.) the 
crime of murdering a mother. A perſon who kills 
a mother, | 1 N = 
\ ' To MATRIUCULATE, V. A. (from matricula, 
Lat.) to enter as a member at an univerſity. To 
enliſt; to enter into any ſociety. by ſetting down a 
perſon's hame. = „ BED Þ lis Dole - Is 
MATRUCULATE, S. a perſoa entered in an 
univerſity, | 3 ; 
MATRICULA'TION, S. | the act of entering 
a perſon as a member of an univerſity. =I 
-, MATRIMONIAL, Adj. (Er. from matrins- 
nium, Lat.) ſuitable to the marriage; belonging to 
MA'TRIMONY, S. marriage; the ſolemn con - 
track entered into between a man and woman to be 
faithful to each other during life, The ſtate _ a 


—— p 


married perſon. 


V 


verſe. 


8 


— 


** 


— 


MAT: 


MAW” 


MATRIX. S. (Lat. matrice, Fr.) the womb. 
Figuratively, A place where any thing is generated 


ot formed. | | 
* TkOx, S. (matrone, Fr.) an elderly lady, 
or old woman. . 5 
MA TRONAL, Adj. ( matronalis, Lat.) ſuitable 
to a matron; conſtituting a matron. Of: matronal 
years.” BACON. © N JS 2. 
MA'TRONLY, Adv. after the manger of a 
acron., Reſembling a matron. Elderly. | 
MATRO'SS, S. in the train of artillery, a 
ſoldier next below a gunner, who aſſiſts in traverſing, 
ſpunging, firing and loading the guns; they carry 
frelocks, and march with the ſtore waggons, both 
25 a guard, and to aſſiſt in caſe of accidents. 
MATTER, S. a ſolid, bard, maſly, impene- 
trable, diviſible, maveable, and paſſive ſubſtance ; 
the firſt principle of natural things, from the vatious 
arrangements and combinations of ' whoſe particles 
ariſe the different bodies that appear in the uni- 


of which any thing is compoſed. A ſubject or 
thing treated of. The matter of my ſong.” Par. 
Le. The whole, or the very thing ſuppoſed. An 
affair or buſineſs. The cauſe of any diſturbance. 
« What's the matter? SHAK. Import, conſe- 
quence, moment or importance; generally preceded 
by no. No matter, now tis paſt,” Granv. The 
thing, or object which is under particular relation. 
Space, or quantity upon a modeſt computation. 
« A matier of ſeven miles.” L*'E$TRANGE. A 
purulent running or corruption in a ſore. Upon the 
natter, a phraſe ſignifying, upon the whole, about 
or nearly. But were upon the matter, equal in 
foot.” CLAREND. This phraſe is now obſolete. 
To MA'TTER, V. N. uſed imperſonally, to 
ſignify ; to import, or be of importance, In ſurgery, 
to generate or produce corruption or pus. The 
herpes beneath matter d. WisEM. Actively, to re- 
gard; to look upon, or conſider as of any impor- 


tance, : 
dj. full of matter, or pus, ap- 


| 


MA'TTERY, A 
plied to wounds, | | : 
MA'TTOCK, S. (mattuc, Sax.) a kind of toothed 
inſtrument uf.d to grub up trees and weeds, and to 
pull up wood. A pickaxe. You muſt dig with 
mattock and with ſpade.” SHAK. | 
MA'TTRESS, S. {marre/s, Ft.) a kind of quilt 
made to lie on. See MATRAss, . 
MA'TURATION, S. ( maturatio, Lat.) the act 
of ripening ; the ſtate of growing ripe. In medicine, 
the ſuppuration of excrementitious or extravaſated 
Jaices into matter, | | 
MA'TURATIVE, Adj. (maturatus, Lat.) ri- 
pening or conducing to ripeneis. In ſurgery, pro- 
moting the ſuppuration of a fore. . _ 
MA'TURE, Adj. (maturus, Lat.) ripe; per- 
fected by time. Figuratively, brought near to a 


Body, oppoſed to ſpirit. The materials | 


applied in contempt to that of mankind, 


Well digeſted ; arrived at full age or years of diſcre- 
tion. | — 
To MA'TURE, V. A. (mature, Lat.) to ripen, 
MA TURELx, —— completely; with 
delibe ration, or in a well digeſted manner. Early of 
' ſoon. © Receiving us more maturely.” BENTLEY. 
MATU'RITY, S. (mataritt, Fr.) a ſtate of 
ripeneſs or perfection. c : 
MAU'DLIN, Adj. (a corruption of Magdalen, 
who being drawn by painters with ſwollen eyes and 
a diſordered look, might have given occaſion to ap- 
ply the name to a drunken countenance, on account 
of its bearing ſome faint and Judicrous reſemblance) 
drunk ; intoxicated with liquor, | 24] 
 MAU'GRE, S. (malgre, Fr. formerly ſpelt mau- 
gre,) in ſpite of; notwithſtanding ; ſeldom uſed, 
To MA'UL, V. A. (ſee MALL) to beat; to 
_ in a coarſe and cruel manner. ; 
A'UL, S. (Lat. ſee MALL) a heavy hammer. 
MA'UND, S. (mand, Sax.) a hand baſket, 
To MAU'NDER, V. N. (maudire, Fr. 
grumble; to murmur with diſcontent. ; 
MAU'NDERER, S. one who uſes murmuring 
and provoking words through diſcontent, 
MA'UNDY,- THURSDAY, S. {deprived by 
Spelman, from maude, Sax.) a hand-baſket, . frem 
which the king was formerly accuſtomed to give alms 
to the poor the Thurſday before Good- Friday. 
MAU'SOLEUM, S. (Lat. maujolete, Fr. a 
name given by queen Artemiſia, of Caira, to a mo- 
nument ſhe erected in honour of her huſband Mau- 
ſelus) a pompous tomb or monument, erected in ho- 
nour of a perſon that is dead. : 
MA'W, S. (maga, Sax.) the ſtomach of beaſts, 
The craw 


) % 


or firſt ſtomach of birds, | 
 MA'WKISH, Adj. apt to produce ſatiety or 
loathing. 26” 
MA'WEISHNESS, S. the quality of cloying or 
producing ſatiety or loathing. 4 | 88 
MA WMISH, Adj. fouliſh ; nauſeous. 
MAWS, St. alſo called St. Mary's, a borough 
of Cornwall, which ſends two members to parlia- 
ment and is annexed to the caſtle, which is a forti- 
kcation placed at the entrance of Falmouth haven 
for its defence, and oppolite ro Pendennis, another 
ſtrong fort, though without zny communication or 
view of each other. . St. Maws has a good platform 
of guns, its principal ſtrength: being by ſea, that 
. point athwart the channel, and are on a level with 
the water. Here is a governor. The town lies to 
miles from its pariſh church of St. Juſt, in Roſeland, 
and conſiſts of but one ſtreet, fronting the ſea, where 
is -neither chapel, meeting-houſe, fair or market, 
The principal ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants is from 
the fiſhery, It lies near Falmouth, on the Engliſh 
channel, and has a harbour twenty-four miles north 
of the Lizard, fifty four from Launceſton, and two 


- 


completion, Well diſpoſed ; fit for execution, 


hundred and ſixty five from London, © 
: : MA'Wes 


es. 


_— 
* . 


* 
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"'MAZ 


TS” IC 


MEA _ 


» 
— * 


— 
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MA W-WORM, S. a kind of worm which 
breeds in the guts, and ſliding from their inward coat, 
frequently creep into the ſtomach or maw, | 
i MA'XILLAR, MA'XILLARY, Adj. (from 
maxilla, Lat.) belonging to the jaw bone. 
MAXIM, S. (maxime, Fr. maximus, Lat.) an 
axiem; a general eſtabliſhed principle; a leading 
truth. | $3 
MAV, (an auxiliary verb by means of which we 
form the Engliſh potential mood; its preter is might, 
from mag, Goth. mæg, Sax.) in the imperative mood 
or when it is at the beginning of a ſentence, it im- 
plies a wiſh that a perſon ſhould have fomething in 
his power. May you live happily and long.” 
DRrp. May be, uſed adverbially, implies perhaps, 
or it is poſſible; when uſed adjeQively, it implies 
that the thing may, or may not happen; and ſubſtan- 
tively, a bare poſſibility, ſhift, or talvo. 
- MAY, S. (perhaps ſo called from -maia, the 
ther of Mercury, who was ſacrificed to, on the firſt 
day) the fifth month in the year, reckoning Janus | 
arty the firſt, It conſiſts of thirty-one days. In this 
month the ſun enters Gemini, and vegetables are 


the mo- 


generally in- flower. Figuratively, che early, gay, 
and moſt pleaſant part of liſfſfſ e. 
To MA“, V. N. to gather flowers on the firſt 

E Nee e ern 

MA'Y-BUG, S. a chaffer. e 

MAV -GAME, S. @ diverſion, or ſport. The 
P 

MAV -POLE, S. a tall pole round 
ſons dance on the firſt of May. 
MA“ VOR, S. (maer, - Brit, meyer, Belg.) 


which per- 


the 


- Chief magiſtrate of a city or town ; a juſtice of the 


8 


peace during his mayoralty ; the king's lieutenant, 
- authorized to make by-laws for the good of his par- 
ticular community. K. Richard I, changed the bai- 
liffs of London into mayors, in 1189; which was 
afterwards praiſed with reſpect to other cities; and 
one on account of the Mayor of London's killing 
Wat Tyler, the ring leader of an inſurrection, with 
his own hands; the mayors of London have ever ſince 
_ borne the title of lord, and a bloody dagger was 
added to the city. arms by way of commemoration. 
Had Brackley Kennet, Eſq; ſhown alittle of that 
ſpirit in 1780, which actuated his predeceſſor againſt 
Wat Tyler, rebellion and riot would have been fmo- 
thered almoſt in their birth, and the lives and pro- 
rty of many honeſt individuals preſerved, Wo 


M\'YORALTY, S. the office of a mayor. 


The exerciſe or poſſeſſion of the office of a mayor. 
MA'YORESS, the wife of a mayor. = 
MA'ZARD, S. (maſchoire, Fr.) a jaw; a low 
word, FEED IF | | 
MA'ZE, S. (nase, Sax.) a labyrinth, or place 
whoſe patlages ate io winding and intricate, that it is 
not eaſy to get out of them. Figuratively, perplex- 
ity, conſaſion, applied;to the mind. 

To MA'ZE, V. A to perplex, bewilder, or 


4+ ME'AGERNESS, S. lea 


Scantineſs; ſmallneſss. 


Ja long handle. | 


7 


eonſuſe. 


of rather had. 


MAZ V, Adj. having windin and ind We 
ſages. Perplexed 3 Confuſed, ' 1 E 27s * 
MAZ ER, S. (meſar, Belg.) a cup made of ma. 
ple. * A bowl or mager cutioully carved,” Dayy 

ME, the oblique caſe of the pronoun 7, from the 


dat. accus. and ablat. of Ic, Sax. me, Arem. and 


Span. mi, Brit. It is ſometimes uſed as an expletive 
in ludicrous language; Steps me little higher.“ 
SHAK. - And ſometimes ungrammatically for J, a; 
methinks, and * Me rather had,” SHAK, Inſtend 
an uxorious or effem inate 


4s 4 LS 
_ 


ME'ACOCK, 8 


man. | 5 | * f 
ME ACOCK. Adj. tame; timorous 
« A meacock wietch.“ HAx. 
ME AD, S. (meado, Sax. medd, Brit.) a kind of 
drink made of honey and water, called likewiſe 
metheglin. een ene 
Mb AD, ME ADO W, S. (mede, dax.) ground 
ſome what watery, not plowed, and covered with 
graſs, Paſture, or graſs land in general. 
ME AG ER, S. (pronounced mzeger with the? 
hard, from maigre, Fr. macer, Lat.) lean; wanting 


z cowardly, 4 


fleſh. Thin ; poor, or hungry, applied to ground. 


Fo MF AG ER, V. A. to make lean. A man 
meagered with long watching.“ KI. 
nneſs; want of fleſh, 


ced meek) a hook with 


the ac of eating at'a 


Y 


ME“ AK, Adj. (pronoun 
ME“ AL, 8. (mal, Sax 


certain time. A repaſt. A part of fragment. The 


flour of wheat corn, finely ground or ſiſted.. 
To ME'AL, V. A. (maler, Fr.) to ſprinkle, 

e 7 tn ning rn nn To 

ME'ALMAN, S. one who deals in meal. 
ME'ALY, Adj. having the tafte or other qua- 


lities of meal. Beſprinkled or ſpotted as with mea. 


ME'ALY-MOUTHED, Adj. (Skinner  ſup- 
poſes. it corrupted from miu, or 'mellow-moutbed ; 
Johnſon ſuppoſes ic to be derived from the fore 
mouths of anima's, which when rendered, by that 
means, unable to eat grain, muſt be fed with meal; 
but the word alludes to mealw, or malu, Sax.) foft- 
mouthed; unable to addreſs a perfon through baſh- 
fulneſs. "5 PTE 


ME'ALY-MOUTHEDNESS, Adv. baſhfulneſs. 


The quality of being unable to ſpeak freely to u. per- 


ſon from a fear of offending, or an exceſs of modeſty. 

ME'AN, Adj. (mene, Sax.) wanting | dignity; 
of low birth or rank. Low minded, or baſe with 
reſpe& to ſentiments. Contemptible, or di ſpicabie ; 
low, applied to degree, worth or power. Middle; 


moderate, or without exceſs. Intervening; inter- 
- mediate z- comin 


g or: happening between any two 
periods of time. „„ 

MEAN, S. (meyen, Fr. mian, Perſ.) mediocri- 
ty; a middle ſtate between two extremes. A me- 
dium. An interval, a portion of * 


—_—_— 


* _— 


8 


4 


— BK. 


— "RC 
* 


between hing uſed to effect an end. Method or 


| 
mangel, uſed in the plural, and by the beſt writers, 


though ungramwatically, with an adjective ſingu- 


Jar, „ Employed as a means of .doing good.“ Ar- 
TERBURY. I his ſeems to be owing to an elliptical 
ſenſe, or its being taken partitively, inſtead of one 

many means, By all means, ſignifies, - without 
doubt, heſitation, or fail, By mo means, not in 


de 
btn. it alſo likewiſe. uſed for revenue, or fortune 


robably, as ſome conjecture, from demeſnes. 


"To VIE'AN, V. N. (preter and participle ment, 


pronounced ment, from mænan, Sax.) to have in the 


ind; . e. 
| to defget or intend, To hint at; to underſtand, , 


MEA'NDER, S. (from Meander, a river i 


labyrinth ; a winding courſe. 


MEA'NDROUS, Adj. having manyſturniogs or 


windings. | 
ME'ANING, 8. 

ſenſe, or thing underſtood. by any expreſſion. 
ME'ANLY, Adv. moderately; in a low degree. 

In a poor or baſe manner. Without wealth, dig- 


nity or reſpect. Without greatneſs or generoſity, 


applied to the mind. 1 N 5 
ME'ANNEsS8, S. want of perfeQion, or excel- 
lence. Defect. Want of dignity, birth, or for- 
tune. Lowneſs, or want of exalted and generous 
ſentiments, applied to the mind. Sordidneſs, or 
exceſs in ſparing and ſaving mone 7 


ME'ANT), (pronounced — 1 the perfect and 


t. paſſive of ME ANW. 

MEAN-TIME, ME“ AN- WHILE, Adv. in 
5 ſpace or interval happening between two periods 
of time. | | 27 

ME'ASLES, S. (maſelen, meſſelen, Belg.) a cu- 
taneous diſeaſe, conſiſting in a general appearance 
of cruptions, not tending to a ſuppuration, of the 
nature of flea bites, which come out the fourth day 
aiter a perſon is taken, and diſappear the fourth day 
after their coming out; ſo that the diſtemper bears 
a near reſemblance to the ſmall pox. A diſeat? 
in ſwine, appearing in red ſpots upon their ſkin, 
A diſeaſe in plants. | | | 

ME ASLED, Adj. infected with the meaſles. 

ME'ASLY, Adj. ſcabbed with the meaſles. 


ME'ASURABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be mea- 


ſured or computed. F iguratively, moderate, or in 
ſmall quantit 


ME/ASURABLENESS, S. the quality of being | 


capable of meaſure. | Ml £2 
ME A>SURABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
may be meaſured moderately. - + Obs 
MEASURE, S. (pronounced mezure ; meſure, 
Fr, menſura, Lat.) that by which the quantity or 
extent of any thing is found. The rule by which 


ke wry, is adjuſted or proportioned, Proportion; 


two periods mentioned. An inſtrument, 


orce or reſpect; not at all. In the plural 


to intend, think about, to purpoſe, Actively, 
river in 


Phrygia, remarkable for its winding courſe) a maze ; | ns | lot 
| | diſtribute ; uſed with to before the perſon receiving. 


purpoſe, ar intention. The 


4 


| 


| or ſettled quantity. A ſufficient quantity or de- 
gree. A degree. Moderation. Conduct. In mu- 
ſic, the interval or ſpace of time, which the perſon, 
who beats time, takes between the raiſing or falling 
of his hand ar foot, in order to make the movemeot 
faſter or flower, according to the kind of tmufic, or 
ſubject that is played or ſung, Motion regulated by 
mulical time, The cadence or time obſerved in 
poetry or dancing. Syllables limited to certain num- 
bers compoſing a verſe z metre: A tune. To have 
hard meaſure, is to be hardly dealt bv. | 
To ME'ASURE, V. A. (meſurer, Fr.) to com- 
pute the quantity or extent of any thing by ſome- 
ſettled rule. To paſs through: To comprehend, 
Great are thy works; r thought 
can meaſure thee.” Par. oe To adjuſt; to pro- 
portion; uſed with ). To mark out in certain 
quantities wor portions ; uſed with out. To allot or 


. ME'ASURELESS, Adj. not to be meaſured, or 
comprehended. . 70 | 
.. MEASUREMENT, S. the act of finding the 
quantity or extent of any thing, by means of ſome 
ſtandard or rule. 5 EY 

ME'ASURER, S. one who diſtributes things 
car proper quantities by means of ſome ſtandard or 
rule. R | 
MEASURING, Adj. applied to a caſt or throw 
not to be diſtinguiſhed in its extent from another. 


without meaſuring, ** OY caſts.” WALTER. 
MEAT, S. (mete, and mets, Fr.) fleſh to be eaten. 
Food in general. 7 


MEAT HE, S. (madd, Brit.) drink. ** Inoffen- 
five muſts and meathes.” Par. L. 
ME'AZLING, Part. generally called nzxling, 
from mixali. | EY 
MECHA'NIC, MECHA'NICAL, Adj. (mecha+ 
wicus, Lat.) mean; fervile; of mean employ. Con- 
ſtructed by the laws of mechanics. Skilled in me- 
chanics. | | 3 
MECHA'NIC, St. a manufacturer, or perſon en- 
8875 in trade or low employments. . 
MECHA'NICs, S. ( merhanica, Lat.) the geome- 


ſhe vs the effects of powers or moving forces, ſo far 
laws of motion. 


MECHANICALLY, Adv. according to the laws 
of mechaniſm; 


MECHA'NICALNESS, S. agreeableneſs to the 


laws of mechaniſm, Meanneſs. 

ME“ CHANISM, 8. action according to mecha- 
nic laws. The conſtruction of the parts depending 
on each 
chine. 6 ; © 5 

MECO/NION, S. in pharmacy, the expreſſed 
juice of poppy: The firſt excrements of infants. 


| ARBUTH\z 


| 


Til 


try of motion, or a mathematical ſcience which 


as they are applied to engines, and demonſtrates the + 


other in any engine, or complicated ma- 


A meconium or ſort of dark coloured excrement,” 


' ME'DAL, 
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lum, Lat.) an ancient coin. 
ſtamped in honour of ſome extraordinary action or 


in affairs that 
— 


1 


ME DAL, S. (medaille, Fr. probably 
A piece of metal 


erſon. | | 
MEDA'LLIC, Adj. belonging to medals. 
MEDALLION, S. (medaillon, Fr.) a large an- 
tique ſtamp or medal, bearing the ſame reſpect to an- 


cCient coins, as modern medals do to modern money. 


E'DALLIST, S. (medzillife, Fr.) a man 


Filled or curious in collecting medals. _ 
To ME'DDLE, V. N. (niddelen, Belg.) to have 
to do; to concern one's ſelf about; followed by 


with, To interpoſe or intervene officially. Actively, 


to mix or mingle. ** Mrddled his talk with many a 


tear.“ 8pENS. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 


ME'DDLER, S. one who interpoſes or buſies 


Himſelf with things that do not concern him. * 
In ME'DDLESOME, Adj. o6fficiouſly' interpoſing 
do not concern dne. Intermed- | 
ITE; lllingredients. The uſe of phyſic. ©. To declare 


MEDIANA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the name of 


a vein, or little veſſel, made by the union of the ce- 
phalie and baſilie in the bend of the elbow. Like- 


wiſe, the ſeam running along the middle of the 


tongue. : | 5 
ME DIA'STINE, S. (Fr. mediaſtinum, Lat.) in 


anatomy, a double fimbriated membrane, formed by 


extremes. Acting as a means. 


vening cauſe. 


the continuation of the pleura; which comes from 
the ſternum, and goes ſtraight down through the 


midale of the thoax to the vertebræ, round which 


the guts are convolved, ſuſtained, and prevented from 
falling from one os of the thorax to the other. 
„V. N. (from medius, Lat. in 


TO ME'DIAT 
the middle) to interpoſe as an equal friend between 


ewo parties in order to procure a reeonciliation. To 
be between two. Actively,” to form or procure by 
acting between two parties. To limit by ſomething 


1 


laced in the middle. 


ME'DIATE; Adj. (mediate, Fr.) interpoſed; 


coming between. Middle or placed, between two 
The laſt ſenſe is 
unuſual. ds of 


ME'DIATELY, Adv. by a ſecondary or inter- 


MEDIA'TION, S. (Fr.) interpoſition or inter- 
vention. The ſtate of acting between two perſons 


in order to procure a reconciliation. Agency, or 2 
power acting between. + Interceſſion or intreaty for 


another. 5 5 
MEDIA“ TOR, S. (mediateur, Fr.) one who acts 
between two parties in order to procure a reconcilia- 
tion. One who acts between two parties. An in- 
terceſſor, or one who intreats or uſes his influence in 
favour of another. | . = 
MEDIATO'RIAL, ME'DIATORY, Adj. be- 


longing to a mediator. 


MEDIA'TORSHIP, S. the office of a medi- 


ator. f | 
MEDIA'TRIX, S. a female or woman who acts 


from metal- j between, or endeavours to reconcile two parties 43 


* 


variance. . | FRE: 
ME'DICAL, Adj. (medicus, Lat.) phyſical; re- 
lating to medicine, or the art of healing. 
_ ME'DICALLY, Adv. after the manner of me 
3 according to the art, or operations, of 
hy IC, ; a 6 „ SEL 
f ME DICAMENT, S. (Fr. medicamentum, Lat.) 
any thing uſed in healing; generally applied to ex- 
ternal remedies. VF 
ME DICAMENTAL, Adj. relating to medi. 
eines. 5 3 4 ey — Sg 
MEDICAME'NTALLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner, or with the power of medicine. 
To MEDICATE, V. A. (medicatus, Of medic, 
Lat.) to tinctute, impregnate, or alter by the infuſion 
of medicines, 5 . 85 
MEDICA TION, S. the act of tinctuting, im- 
pregnating, or altering by the infuſion of medical 


medication.” BRown. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete, - 
-+ MEDVCINABLE, Adj. ( medicinalis, Lat) hay. 
ing the power of phyſic,..or having the qualities of 
healing, euring, or removing diſorders... 
MEDVCEINAL, Ach, (at preſent, it is accented 


on the ſecond ſyllable, but is uſed in the beſt authors 


| teacheth mediocrity 


with the accent on the third or laſt ſyllable but one; 
from meaicinalis, Lat.) having the power of healing; 
belonging to phyſi ec. yo 
MEDIFCINALLY, Adv. phyſicallx. 
ME DICINE, S. (pronounced medcin from me- 


| dicine, Fr. medicina, Lat.) pbyſic ; any drug given 
to cure à diſorder, The art of healing. 


To ME'DICINE, V. A. to operate like phyſie. 
& Not all drowſy ſyrups—ſhall ever medicine thee to 
that ſweet ſleep;” SHAK. 3 

MEDIO'CRITY, S. (mediocriti, Fr. mediocritas, 


Lat.) a ſmall degree; a middle rate or ſtate. Mo- 


deration; temperance. ** The law of reaſon 
in meats.” HooktrR, 

+ To ME/DITATE, V. A. (meditatus, Lat.) to 
plan, 'fcheme or contrive in the mind. To think 
on or - revolve in the mind, Neuterly, to think, 
dwell on, or contemplate with intenſe thought; ge- 
nerally applied to the mind when contemplating ot 
intenſely thinking on the objects of religion. 

-MEDITA' TION, 8. (þ t. meditetio, Lat.) deep 
thought, or cloſe and intent application of the mind 
to any ſubject. Thought employed on ſacred ſub- 
jects. A ſeries of thoughts occaſioned by any ob- 
ject or ſubject, generally applied to thoſe in divinity. 

ME DIT ATIVE, Adi. addicted to intenſe 
thought. Expreſſing any intention or deſign. 

MEDIHERRA “NE, MEDITERRANEAN. 

MEDITERRA'NEOUS, Adj. | (mediterrante, Pt. 
from medius, Lat. in the middle, and terra, Lat. the 
earth) ſurrounded with land. Inland, or at a diſtance 
from the ſea. | 
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- - MEDITERRANEAN SEA, 8. a great gu 0 
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Jantic Ocean, reaching from the Straights 
* hs to the coaſt of Syria, having the African 
coaſt to the ſouth, and Europe and Aſia to the 
north. It forms ſeveral gulphs. The chief ſtraights 
| are thoſe of Gibraltar, Meſſina, Gallipoli, Con- 
ſtantinople, Caffa, and the mouth of the gulph of 
Vence. The ebbing and flowing of the tide are 
not perceived but in four places, viz. the harbour 
of Tunis, the ſtraight of Meſſina, in the gulph of 
Venice, and the ſtraight of Negropont. d 
MEDIUM, S. (Lat.) any thing which inter- 
venes or comes between. Any term or word uſed in 
jcaloning in order to draw a concluſion ;. the middle 
term which connects the two extremes in a propoſi- ; 
tion. The middle place or degree. In mechanical 
philoſophy, that fpace or region which a thing paſſes 
in its motion towards any point. In arithmetic 
number equally diſtant from each extreme. lt 
ME!DLAR, S. the fruit of the medlar-tree,/ 
which contains five hard ſeeds, and is not fit for 
eating till it begins to ors JT 
MEDLEY, or ME “DLV, S. (from medale, to 
mingle) a mixture; a confuſed maſs; a collection 
of different pieces injudicioufly joined together in 
the ſame book. Generally uſed. to convey contempt. 


r 


j ſentment; to make mild or tame, © 


1 421 


1 


— — p 
driven from her moorings, and ſtriking againſt the 
bank, ſhe ſunk. ſo as never to be weighed up, as ſhe 
was an old veſſel. : 1 

MEE'D, S. (med, mede, Sax.) a reward; or re- 
compence. Without the meed of ſome melodious 
tear.” Mir'r. Uſed only by poets. | 

| MEEK, Adj. (mehak, Dalm. meki, Boh. iti, 
Port.) not eaſily provoked to anger by affronts, 
Bearing affronts without reſentment. woes 


To MEE'KEN, V. A. to calm, 
is horrid 


It has, perhaps, 


* or re- 


heart -was meeken'd.” THOMSON, 
no other authority. hs 
MEE'K LY, Adv. in a mild, or gentle manner z 
in ſuch a manner as to bear affronts without any re- 
ſentment or anger. wy 3 
MEE'KNESS, S. a temper of mind not eaſily - 
provoked to refentment by injuries, but bearing pro- 
vocations. with a reſignation to God. A diſpoſition! ” 
of mind to receive and entertain any doctrine or 


truth, without oppoſing it with rancour, or rejecting 


it through prejudice. Receive with meetneſs tha 
ingrafted word,” Lan, n e 
MEER, Adj. ſimple: unmixed. See Mx r. 
MEER, S. a lake or boundary. See MERE. | 
MEE'T, S. fit; proper; qualified; adapted to 


ME'DLEY, Adj. mixed; confuſed.” '& Make 
medity war,” DR. „ | | a | 90991 99 
MEDU'LLAR, MEDU'LLARY, - Adj. (mes; 
dullaire, Fr.) belonging to, or reſembling the 
matrow. . ne! 
MEDWAY, S. one of the largeſt rivers in Eng- | 
land. It is characterized by Milton, Medway the 
Snootb. It riſes in Aſhdowa foreſt, in Suſſex, and 
taking its courſe moſtly north-eaſt, paſſes by 
Penſhurſt, Tunbridge, Maidſtone, and Rocheſter, 
in Kent, beyond which it is ſeparated into two 
branches by the iſle of Sheppy, the one called the 
Eaſt Swale, and the other the Weſt Swale. . The 


latter, which is the principal entrance into this 


river, is defended by the fort of Sheerneſs. - The 
Eift Swale leads to Milton and Feverſham, where 
are ſome of the fineſt oyſter- beds in the world. But 
the moſt remarkable particular about this river is its 
being the ſtation of the royal navy of Great Britain, 


moſt of the firſt and ſecond rate men of war being! 


built and laid up at Chatham; below which the 
Medway falls into the Thames. Erom Rocheſter to 
Plackſtakes, which is about fourteen miles, the 
channel of the Medway is fo deep all the way, the 
banks ſo ſolt, and the reaches fo ſhort, that this is 
one of the ſafeſt and beſt harbours in the world, 
eighty-gun ſhips riding a- float at lo water within. 
muſket-ſhot of Rocheſter bridge. They ride as in 
a mill-pond or wet. dock, only that being moored 
at the chains, they ſwing up and down with the tide; 
but as there is room enough, they cannot ſwing foul 
of one another, And no accident has been known, 
except the loſing -of the Royal Catharine of 100 


Aa uſe. 4 „Amun Mo 1 1 

17 To MEET, V. A. (preter I met, or have met, par- 
tipip. meet.) to light on; to be treated with: to cloſe 
of touch: to find; to aſſemble in the ſame place 
from. different parts. Neuterly, to encounter, or 
come. face to face: to engage: to aſſemble or come 
together in the ſame place. To meet with, to find, obs 
light on: to join: to obviate, anticipate, or prevent: 
to advance half way: to unite or join. 
MEE TER, S. one who accoſts, finds accidently, - 


. 


f 


or comes up to a perſon face to face. 33 
MEETING, S. an aſſembly. A congreſs. The 
congregation in a place of worſhip belonging to the 
diſſenters. A conflux or union of two rivers, 5 
MEE'TING-HOUSE, S. a place where diſſen- 
ters aſſembled to worſhip. The word houſe is gene- 
rally dropped in converſation. * © | | 
_ MEE'TLY, Adv. in, a fit or proper manner. 
MEE'TNESS, S. fitneſs or propriety. ont EE 
ME'G RIM. S. migrain, Fr.) a diſorder of the 
head, attended with a ſenſation of turning rounc. 
MELANCHO'LIC, Adv. diſordered or afflicted 
with melancholy ; fanciful ;-gloomy, or ſad: | 
_ ME'LANCHOLY, S. a diſeaſe ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from a redundance of black bile, but really 
ariſes from too heavy and viſcid blood. A kind of 
madnels in which the perſon appears dull and ſor- 
rowful, and has his mind generally fixed on one 
object. A gloomy penſive temper. , 
FLANCHOLY, Adj. gloomy ; diſmal z ha- 
bitually penſi ve and dejected. 885 
MELCOMBE-REGIS, S. a large well built bo- 
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bens, in the great ſtorm of 3703; when being 


rough of Dorſetſhire, on the Wye, and but one cor- 
. 5 pPoratien 
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Poraric n w. h Weft with a bay on, the Eng- | 
liſh channel: theie 4ogether_ ſend two members to 
Parliament.“ In Melcombe are four tolerable ſtreets, 
Pnd the houſes moſtly of ſtone, Over the branch of 
ahe ſea to Weymouth is a wooden- bridge of ſeven- 
teen arches. Here is a good market. place and: town 
hall, with a church in the middle of the town. 
This fide is the moſt thriving and -populous place, 
with a good foreign trade; yet the port generally: 
goes by the name of Weymouth, being the beſt fre-. 
quented harbour in the county. Sandfoot and Port- 
land caſtles defend it. Melcome lies 8 miles from 
Dorcheſter, and about 132 from London. 

- MELVCERIS,S.) a tumour incloſed in = 'cyſtis 


or bag, conſiſting of matter like honey, whenee it | 


derives its name. 


To ME'LIORATE, V. A. (meliorer, Fr) e | 


make better or improve. , 

MELIORA' TION, S. (Fr) the & of tender ng a 
thing beiter. 

MELIO RI Tx, S. (melior, Lat.) the ſtate of 
being better. 

MELL1F ICA'TION, S. bene, Lat.) hd. 
| — or practice of making honey; production of ho. 


"MELLIFLUENCE, 8. (mel, honey, and fluens, | 
Lat. flowing) a honied flow of ſweetneſs, 
ME-LLOW, Adj. ſoft with 'ripeneſs. Soft in 
ſound, Fat, applied to ground. Figuratively, drunk. 

To ME'LLOW, V. A. to ripen; to ſoften by 
ripeneſs. To ripen by age. To ſoften. To bring to 
maturity, or perfection. Neuterly, to grow ripe, 
| ME'LLOWNESS, S. the ſtate of fruits made 
ſoft by ripeneſs or time. Maturity; full age. 5 

MELO'DIOUS, Adj. ſounding grateful to the 
the ear; hatmonious; muſical, 

- MELO' DIOUSNESS; 8. harmoniouſneſs, Sweet- 
neſs of ſound, 

ME'LODY, S. the agreeable effect of different 

muſical ſounds ranged or diſpoſed in a proper ſuc- 
ceſſion, and cauſed only by one ſingle part, voice or 
| inſtrument; *whence it is diſtinguiſhed from har- 
mony ; though both words are uſed in diſcourſe and 
writing as if they were ſynonimous, Muſic ; an 
agreeableneſs of ſound that raiſes pleaſure in the 
mind. 

'  ME'LON,S. (Fr. mela, Lat. ) a plant, which runs 
along the ground and produces a truit reſemblin 

the cucumber, and far more bulky, and more ric 

in taſte. 

To ME'LT, V. A. meltan, Sax. \ſmeltan, Belg.) 
to diſſolve any ſolid ſobſtance and make it liquid, | 
either by means of fluids. or heat. To diſſolve, or | 
break in pieces. To grow tender, mild, or gentle. 

To waſte away, Me lted down thy youth. * OHAK, 

Neuterly, to become liquid, or be made fluid, Fi- | 
guratively, to be ſoftened to pity or any benevolent 

paſſion; Figuratively, to foften to love or tender- 

neſs, To be diſſolved ; to loſe ſubſtance or vaniſh, 


— 


* 


— 


| ſerving to wrap up ſome parts. in the 


} ſome tranſaRions written in a familiar mange, c 


ME'LTER, S. one ; who "ain et "a 
ſolid fabflances by heat. | '* £5808 
ME'LTINGLY, Adv. in a tenden ai Fg 
manner: like ſomething rende W an ft 


beast. 
MEMBER, 8. e Fr. = W * 
Ja limb er joint of an animal body. part of | 
courſe; a head; a clauſe. Any part c 
belonging to, a whole, A fingle perſon 4 D 
to a ſociety or community. _ 
ME'/MBRANE, S. (Fr. membranwmy, La) 
web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres interwoven to 


2 1 +" 


MEMBRANA'CEOUS, - MEMBRA'NEON 
Adj. tranny 8 Fr.) conſiſting of membrank,” 


animal. 


MEME'NTO, S. (Lat. remember) 1 55 
notice, to recall a thing into the m cf 
MEMO'IR, 8. (memaire, Fr,) an cet 


by one concerned in them, 'or by an eye 
hint, -notice, or account of bs" = FR 
ME'MORABLE, Adj.. (Fr  memorabilig, Ti 
wor of being remembered.” ä 
ME'MORABLY, Adv. in A manner roy 
being remembered. 2 
EMORA'NDUM, 8. (1 0 
the memory. 1 
MEMORIAL, Ach. (Fr. awd | = 
ſerving the memory or remembranee of thingy 
tained in the memory. | _ 5 
MEMO'RIAL, S. a monument or >methis 
erected to preſerve che memory of ſome gi pub 
or action. A hint to aſliſt the memory, 
ſentation of a tranſaction, given by "way: "of dh 
ſtrance or complaint from one prince, 'bio'y | 
ſador to another. ._ TE Do 
MEMO'RIALIST, $: one is? cake 200k 
ſtrances or ſets forth any particular circumſtanes, 
MEMORY. 8, (memorie, Fr. , Let 
the power of reviving thoſe ideas in out II 
have diſappeared or have been laid afide far} 1 
The act of recollecting things paſt. 
from oblivion. The time or period f | 
knowledge. A memorial. Reflection. an 
ſays Mr. Locke, is, as it were the ſtores 
our ideas; for the narrow mind of man MM 
| capable of having many ideas under view. Wn 
was neceſſary to have a repoſitory, in which * 
up thoſe ideas which he may aſter as” en 
MEN, the plural of Man. ©. © + "8 
To MEN'ACE, V. A. (menacer, Fr.)w enen 
MEN- ACE, S. a threat, or bal 
miſchief on certaln conditions. 3 
 MENA'CER, S. one who chreatens or deal p 
miſchief to another. 5, 
ME'NAGE, S. (Fr. pronounced — tl 


* To be ſubdued or over-powered with affliction, 


lection of animals.“ The largeſt n 
wich.“ Ar. LENA 
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 '—TAGERIE, or MENA'GERY, $. (mema- 
6 5 F. place e wie beaſts or animals are 
ö 5 # +: ; r 8 * 
kept, Rs 
| | take good any breach or decay. 
for ide Petre 
or _ Ne 
Ea ; e better. 7 , 8 | 
be A END ABLE, Adj. capable of being altered 
| for the better. « 8 50 | e Ny 26 
* ME/NDER; 8. one that repairs breaches or de- 
e One that aſters or corrects for the better, 
i NBICAN T. Adj. (mendicans, Lat.) begg- 
| SE ENDICANT, S. {mendicant, Fr.) a beggar; 


v. A:'(emends, Lat.) to repair or 


To correct or alter 


uterly; to grow better, to be changed 


* 
4 


red by begging. 5 . | 
| Ab Nil. Adj. belonging to the retinue or 
| number of ſervants. Of a low or baſe employ. 

«The moſt menial ſervants.” Swir r. Johnſon ſays, 
Vith reſpect to this paſſage, . that the dean ſeems not 

to have known the meaning of this word; but it 
© may be replied, that the ſenſe he has affixed to it, 
| However improper, is authorized by general practice. 


 ME'NSAL, Adj. e, Lat.) belonging to 


| the table; familiar and diſcoutſive. Converſation 

| either mental or men/al.” A word coined by the au- 
5 of Clariſſa, who ſeeins to aſſume that liberty 
rather too often. 3 gr 85 

MENS TRUAL, Adj. (Fr. menffruus, Lat.) 

monthly; happening every month. Laſting a month. 

Belonging to a menſiruum. 7 

| *MENSTRUOUS, 

jag a monthly flux. 88 | 

| *ME'NST UUM, S. (Johnſon ſuppoſes it deri- 

| wed from ſome notion of the old chemiſts about the 
influence of the moon in the preparing diſſolvents) a 


- liquor uſed to diflolve any thing, or to extract the | 


| virtues of any ingredients by infuſion or boiling. 
*ME'NSURABILITY, 8. (menſurabiliti, Fr.) 
capacity of being meaſured. . | 
 *ME'NSURABLE, Adj. (from menſura, Lat. 
þ capable of being meaſured, | 
E'NSURAL, Adj. (from menſura, Lat.) re- 

liting to meaſure, ©. 

IO ME'NSURATE, V. A. to meaſure or take 
de dimenſions of any thing. | 


; MENSURA'TION, . S, the act or practice of 
meſuring, The dimenſions or 
by the means of a meaſure, . HI 
*ME'NTAL, Adj. (mentale, Fr.) exiſting in the 
mind; 3 to the mind: Internal. 
ME'NTALLY, Adv. in the mind; in thought 
and meditation, oppoſed to externally, or to practice. 
; ME'N TION, S. (Fr. mentio, Lat.) a hint; am ex- 
| preſſion in writing or ſpeaking. A recital of any thing. 
To ME'NTION, V. A. (mentionner, Fr.) to ex- 


* 


: * 


preſs in words or writing. | | 
ME PHI TICAL, Adj. (mepbitis, Lat.) ill fa- 


one f of a religious ſociety that ſubſiſts by alms acqui- ' 


quantity found out 


better. To help or advance. To improve 


Adj. i (menſirunus, Lat.) hav-- 


| 


3 


)| 


* 


— 


% 


pedant.” SHak. :* 


3 


quick-ſilver or mercury. 


deities, and the ſon of Jupiter by Maia. 


mere cant. In 9 LG | 


voured ; ſtinking; poiſonous, ** Mephitical exha- 
lations.” Quinxcgy. | 
| ME'RCANTANT, S. (mercatante, Ital.) a fo- 
reigner or foreign trader. A mercantant or elſe 2 
MERCANTILE, Adj. (mercor, Lat.) belongs 
ing to a merkhant; commercial. | 1 
> MER'CENARINESS, S. a low and ſordid reſpect 
to gain or lucre. ; | | 
MERCENARY, Adj. (mercenaire, Fr. mercena- 
rius, Lat.) acting only for hire, or from a low and 
ſordid proſpect of gain. Hired: ſold for money. 
' ME'RCENARY, S. ( mercenaire, Fr.) a hireling. 
One retair ed or ſerving for pay; generally applied to 
ſoldiers. | 1 
ME'RCER, S. (mercier, Fr.) one who ſells ſilks. 
ME'RCERY, S. (mercerie, Fr.) the trade of 
ſelling ſilk-goods, or ſilk fold by mercers. 3 
MERCHANDISE, S. (merchandiſe, Fr.) traffic, 
5 or trade. Wares; any thing bought or 
old. : 
To ME'RCHANDISE, V. N. to trade or traffic. 
ME'RCHANT, S. (marchand, Fr.) one who 


trades with perſons in foreign countries; one who 


. 


exports and imports. | | | 
ME'RCHANT-MAN, S. atrading ſhip. | 
 ME'RCHAN TABLE, Adj. fit, or likely, to be 
bought or fold, _ has E | 
'ME*'RCIFUL, Adj: willing to pity, ſpare, or 
pardon an offence, or offender ; unwilling to puniſh: 
ME'RC]FULLY, Adv. with pity or an incli- 
nation to ſpare an offender. EL 
ME'RCIFULNESS, S. the quality of pitying 
or ſparing offenders. 1 | 
ME/RCILESS, Adj, without pity or compaſtion ; . 
cruel ; ſevere; inhuman, ' | 
ME/RCILESSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, as 
neither to pity or ſpare an offender, 
ME'RCILESSNESS, S. the quality 
ing without pity or pardon, . 
 ME'RCURIAL, Adj. (mercurialis, Lat.) formed 
under the influence of Mercury. Active; ſprightly; 
volatile. In medicine, conſiſting of or relating to 


# 


£ 


of puniſh 


ME*RCURIFICA'TION, S. the act of mixing 
or incorporating with quick-filver, _ | 

ME'RCURY, S. (mercurius, Lat.) in mythology, 
a deity held to be the meſſenger of the other gods; 
to preſide over eloquence and trade; to be the inven- 
ter.of muſic, the interrupter of the will of the other 
In chemif- 
try, quick-ſilver. In<heraldry, a purple colour, 
In aſtronomy, the leaſt and loweſt of the inferior 


planets, next the moon; its mean motion is 559 mi- 


nutes, 8 ſeconds, but ſometimes: it is ſo ſwift as to 
go a whole degree and 40 minutes in a day. Figu- 


ratively, ſprightlineſs, applied to the mind. A car- 


rier of news- papers. The laſt ſenſe is low, and 


MER. | 


#0. 3 is 
* 7 0 * * 4 . 
"> 


1 


—_— 


puniſhing them. 
act of pitying and pardoning offenders. 


Por. 


ME RCV-SE AT, S. in ſcripture, a covering of 


the ark of the covenant, in which the tables of the 


Jaw were depoſited ; it was made of gold, having a 


cherubim at each end, of the ſame metal, who with 


their wings ſeemed to form a throne for the majeſty of 


God, repreſented as ſeated between theſe images : 
from hence it was that Moſes received his oracles; 
and. it is alluded to in the New Teſtament as a re- 
markable type of Chriſt, who interpoſeth between 
himſelf, his father, and the law. 


13. Rom. iii. 25. Exed. XXV. 17, 20, 22: 
XXVi. 34. +4 | | 
MERE, Adj. (merus, Lat.) entire. Only; ex- 


- Cluſive of all other perſons or things. Simple, 
MERE, S. (Sax.) a large pool or lake. 


ME'RELY, Adv. ſimply ; only; barely; exclu- 


five of any other way, deſign, or purpoſe. | 
MERETRICIOUS, Adj. (meretricius, Lat.) 
uſed by, or belonging to harlots. Seducing or allu- 
ring by falſe ſhow. : 
ETRICIOUSLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a harlot: With falſe allurements. 
MERETRI'CIOUSNESS, S. the quality or 
uſing falſe allurements like thoſe of harlots. 
| ERT'DIAN, S. (meridien, Fr. meridies, Lat.) 
| . In geography, a line drawn from 
No#th to South which the ſun croſſes at noon, Fi- 
uratively, the particular ſtate or place of a thing. 
he 3 point of glory or power. Applied to an 
artificial globe; the brazen circle in which the globe 
han2s and turns. 1 | | 
 MERT'DIAN, Adj. at the point of noon. South- 
ern orextended to the North and South. Figura- 
tively, raiſed to the higheſt point. | IEEE 
MERIDIONAL, Adj. (Fr.) ſouthern. Situ- 
ated towards the ſouth; looking towards the ſouth. 
MERIDIONA'LITY, S. fituated in the ſouth. 
Poſition of a place, ſo as to look towards the ſouth. 


 MERIDUVONALLY, Adv. with a ſouthern aſ- 
ect. | 
F ERIONETHSHIRE, S. a county in North 


— 


M 
Wales, bounded by Carnarvonſhire and Denbigh- 
ſnire on the north, by Montgomeryſhire on the ſouth- 
eaſt, and by the Iriſh ſea on the weſt. It is watered 
with the rivers Dee, the Douay, the Druryd, the 
Farles, and Llanbeder. It is exceedingly moun- 
tainous and rocky, and conſequently unpleaſant, 
rough, and vnfruitful ; however, it has paſture pro- 


bitants are chiefly maintained ; beſides which there 
are red deer, fow], and fiſh, eſpecially herrings, it is 


ME'RCY, S. (merci, Fr. contracted from miſeri- 
cordia, Lat.) the act of paſſing by crimes: without 
Unwillingneſs to puniſh. The 
Pardon, 
Proceeded by at, expoſed to the diferetiop, caprice or 
power of another, At the mercy of every infant.” 


ee Gal. iii. 10, 


per for feeding ſheep and cattle, by which the inha- | 


Johnſon recommends both the ſpelling, and pto- 


9 — * 


N 


breadth, with about thirtysſeven pariſhes. Th. 
market towns are Barlach OI The 
ME'RIT,'S. (merite, Fr. meritum, Lat.) deſert: 
excellence deſerving honour or reward, A rewari 
deſerved, Claim or right of approbation, or applauſe 
To ME RIT, v. A. (meriter, Fr.] to Mere 
to have a right to claim ſomewhat on account of 
one's excelleneies. To earn. It is moſt properly | 
uſed in a good ſenſe; but ſometimes occurs in a bad 
one, as Unjuſt judges merits a halter“ 
MERITO'RIOUS, Adj. ( merdtoire, Fr.) deſery. 
ing reward ; of great deſert,  _ ve 
MERITO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to deſerve reward. F 
MERITO'RIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of 2 
thing, action, or perſon, which gives them a right 
to approbation and reward. | 8 
ME RM AID, S. (from mer, the fea, and maid) 
a ſea - monſter, ſuppoſed to have a woman's face and 
ſhape, but a fiſhes tail. 
ME“ RRILV, Adv. 
manner. 3 
ME RRIM AKE, 
joyous, h | 
To ME'RRIMAKE, V. A. to 


or mer 


in a gay, joyous or mirthful, 
S. a feſtival, = meeting to be 
feaſt ;, to be pia 
ME NRIM ENT, S. mirth; gaity; ſport thad Z 


cauſes laughter. Laughter. „ . 
ME'RRINESS,  S. mirth; the quality of being 
chearful, or promoting mirth among others. 
ME'RRY, Adj. (mirig, Sax.) fulkof mirth, joy, 
and laughter. Cauſing laughter. Proſperous, or 
making cheerful, 4 A merry gale,” Davp. To 
| make merry. To junket, 18 and gire a looſe to 
laughter and joy with a friend, 1 Is, 
MERRY-ANDREW, S. a buffoon or perſon 
whoendeavours to raiſe laughter in others by 
geſtures and comical expreſſions. 3 
 ME'RRY-THOUGHT, S. a. forked bone, on 
the upper part of the breaſt of fowls,, ſo called be- 
cauſe pulled on each ſide by young perſons from a 
traditionary opinion, that the perſon- whe has the 
| longeſt ſide, ſhall be married firſt. : . 
ME'RSION, 8. (fo, Lat.) the act of ſinking 
or plunging over head. 5 | 
MESENTE'RIC, Adj. (meſenterique, Fr.) be- 
| longing to the meſentery.. _ 3 | 
MES ENTER, S. (me/entere, Fr.) in anatoys. 
a fat membrane placed in the middle of the abdomen, 
almoſt of a circular figure, with a narrow production 
to which the end of the colon and beginning of the, 
rectum are tied; the inteſtines are faſtened like a bore 
der on its circumference. DET 
MESERA'IC, S. (meſeraigue, Fr.) belonging to 
the meſentery. 55 


ME'SH,. S. (mazſche, Belg mache, old Fr. hence 


nouneing it maſh) the 


ſpace or interſtice between ths 
threads of a nut. Sn : 


about thirty-five miles in length, and twenty in | 


To 


3 - «- ; . « 


wy " " MET MEE, .3-@3 : 
| To ME'SH, v. A. to catch in a net. To en- boy change the form or ſhape of any thing. To chang® 


flies by chance meſbe in the air.” | into a different ſhape or animal. | 
E e $24 " I METAMO'RPHOSIS, S. change of ſhape. The | 
ME'SHY, Adj. made of net work. change an animal undergoes both in its formation | 

| and growth. The various ſhapes ſome inſeRs aſſume 


AF'SLIN, S. (from meſſer, Fr. to mix) mixed 
wah of 8 220 rye. ̃ in the different ſtages of their exiſtence, as the ſilk- 


corn, a 
88, S. (mes, old Fr. meſſo, Ital. myſe, Sax.) | worm, &c. 
3 N Bat! of food ſent to table at once. ME TAPHOR, S. (metaphore, Lat.) in rhetoric, - 


To MESS, V. A. to eat or feed. a ſimile comprized in one word. The ſpring wales 
ME'SSAGE, S. (Fr. meſſaggio, Ital.) an errand; | the flowers; 1. e. the ſpring calls the power of vege- 


any thing told to another to be related to a third tation to action, as the power of a fleeping animal 
are excited by zwakening him. 


penit,SsENG ER, S. ( neſſager, Fr. meſſagiere, Ital.) METAPHO'RIC, METAPHO'RICAL,. Adj. 
one who is ſent on an errand. One who is ſent to | belonging to a metaphor. Figuratively, not accord- _ 
a third perſon. One who is ſent with an account of | ing to the primary and literal ſenſe. 

ſomething to a third perſon, ' A perſon paid by the ME'TAPHRASE, S. a cloſe and verbal tranſla- 


government to carry diſpatches relating to affairs of tion from one language into another. 
| why and was formerly employed by the ſecretaries | METAPHRA'ST, S. one who tranſlates literally, 


warrants to apprehend and keep in cuſtody perſons | or word for word, out of one language into ano- 


ſuſpected of high treaſon, But theſe warrants were | ther. 
lately adjudged illegal, by lord Camden, then chief METAPHY'SIC, METAPHY'SICAL, Adj. 


juſtice of the common pleas, and Mr. Wilkes reco-'| verſed in metaphyſics, abſtracted; uſed by Shake= 
vered conſiderable damages of lord Hallifax for | ſpeare in its literal ſenſe, for ſupernatural. | 
iſſuing ſuch warrants, A forerunner or harbinger. METAPHY'SIC, METAPHY'SICS, 8. (- 
|} MESSIAH, S. (m-zh, Heb. anointed) the title | taphy/igne; Fr.) ontology or the ſcience which 
given by way of eminence to our Saviour, meaning | treats of being in the abſtract, or without being con- = 
the ſame in Hebrew as Chriſt in the Greek, and al- | fined to any ſpecies. Some extend this word to- = 
ludes to the authority he had to aſſume the charac- | comprehend the ſcience of immaterial beings; which = 
ters of king, prieſt, prophet, and that of Saviour of | is properly pneumatics. : "3 a 
the world, | 3 | ME TAPLASM, S. in grammar, the changing or in 
ME'SSIEURS, S. (plural of monſieur, Fr.) firs, | tranſpoſing a letter or ſyllable in a word. In rheto- = 
or gentlemen. 8 TIM I ric, the placing of words, ſyllables, or letters, con- | 
ME'SSMATE, S. one who eats at the ſame table | trary to+the natural order. | = 
with another, | | | METATA'RSAL, Adj. (metatarſus) belonging: | 
 ME'SSUAGE, S. (meſſuagium, Lat.) in law, a | to the metatarſus, | 1 
dwelling-houſe with lands adjoining. _ | METATA'RSUS, 8. (Gr. beyond the tarſes) 
MET, Part. of MgeT. | 7 in anatomy, that part of a human ſkeleton, which: 
METACA'RPUS, S. in anatomy, the wriſt, or | conſifts of five: bones, and reaches from the heel to 
that part behind the hand and the fingers. : the toes, containing the middle of the foot. 4 
METACA'RPAL, Adj. belonging to the meta- METATHE'SIS, S. (Gr.) in grammar, the: | 
carpus, | | 1 tranſpoſition of the letters or ſyllables of a- word, as 
Mk“ TAL, S. (Fr. metallum, Lat.) a firm, heavy, | evandre for evander. | ; 
opake and hard ſubſtance, fuſible by fire, when To ME'TE, V. A. (metior, Lat. metan, Sax.) 
cold growing ſolid again, malleable under the ham- | to meaſure; to reduce to meaſure, 
mer, and of a bright, gloſſy, glittering ſubſtance To METEMPSYCHO'SE,V.A. (metemp/yi hoſe, | 
when newly cut or broken. Figurativeſy, courage Fr.) to tranſlate from one ſpecies or form into another. 
or ſpirit, In the laſt ſenſe more properly written “ The fouls of uſurers—Lucian affirms: to be me- 


” 
8 


x 


mettle, tempſychoſed.” PęAch. Not in uſe. | 
METALLIC, META'LLICAL,. Adj. (metal- | METEMPSYCHO'SES, S: the tranſmigration. 
lique, Fr.) partaking, conſiſting of, or containing | of ſouls, after death to other bodies. 
metal, Made of metal. ME'TEOR, S. a mixt, changeable, moveable, 


ME'TALLIST, S. a worker in metals. A perſon and imperfe& body, appearing in the atmoſphere,, 
ſkilled in metals, | 25 5 formed out of the common elements by the action 

MET A'LLURGIST, 8. (metallum, Lat.) a | of the heavenly bodies. Igneous meteors, conſiſt of | 
worker in metals. 25 | fat, ſulphurous ſmoke ſet on fire; ſuch are light- 
 META'LLURGY, S. (ſee METALLURG1sT) | ning, thunder,|fallingſtars, &c. Aerial or airy meteors; 
tne act of working metals, and ſeparating them from \eonkes of air and ſpirituous exhalations; ſuch are 
their ores, winds, &c. Aqueous or watery meteors are compoſed 


To METAMO'RPHOSE, (metamorphoſer, Fr.) of vapours,. or watery particles condenſed by cold 4 


R * 


** 


3 "WET: 5 

or heat; ſuch are clouds rainbows, hail, ſnow, 1 METROPO'LITAN, Adj,” beloggi BY: — | 
Ee. : te b | wy i X . ſitusted in the metropolis. 7 155 eee 
MET E ORO LOGIC AL, Adj. belonging to the] METROPOETTICAL, Adj. belonging to IS 
doctrine of meteors,” x chief city, © AMetropolitiral city.“ RAbbien. 


- METEORO'LOGIST, S. a perſon ſkilled in 
the nature and cauſes of mcteors. | Þ 
METEORO'LOGY, S. the doctrine of meteors. 
A diſcourſe treating .of the cauſe and nature.of me- 
tears. wn 1 $6 3.4 | «:W\* *< 
- ME'TER, S. a meaſurer. 

ME'THEGLIN, S. (meddigliyn, or meddiglyn, 


which are added ginger, cloves and mace; after 
which it is fermented with yeaſt, and bottled, 
'ME'THOD, S. (methode, Fr.) the placing of 


ſeveral things or ideas, or performing ſeveral opera- 


tions in ſuch an order, as is moſt convenient and | 


proper to attain ſome end, The manner in which 
a thing is done. 
METHO'DICAL, A 
or placed in proper and juſt order; performin 
in a regular and orderly manner. 
METHO'DICALLY, Adv. 
ſiſtent with regvlarity and order. EA, 
To ME' THODIZE, V. A. to regulate, or diſ- 
poſe in juſt and proper order. 
. METHODIST, S. a phyſician who preſcribes 
from theory. Our warieſt phyſicians, not only 
Chemiſts, but methediſis. BayLE. Alſo a new ſect 
of religious, which aroſe about the year 1738, ſo 
called from their affetation of being more ſtrict 
obſervers of rule, and pretending to greater lights 
than the regular clergy, Their diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trine ſeems to be a revival of antinomianiſm, and a 
pretence of extraordinay illuminations from the 
Holy Ghoſt; the new birth, which they ſeem #0 
= to their followers, and ſuch higbflown no- 
tions of their own perfections as to brand the reſt 
of the clergy with a total ignorance of the nature 
of \' Chriſtianity. By the death of Mr. Whitefield, 
and the ſcandalous proceedings of ſome of the leaders 
of that ſet, concerning the living of Alnwinkle, 
methodiſm ſeems to be on the decline. . 
 METONY'MY, S. (metonymie, Fr.) in the- 
toric, a figure, wherein a word is uſed inſtead .of 
another, as the effect for the cauſe; the thing con- 
taining for the thing contained, Ac. thus we ſay, 
the #ettle boils ; for the water contained in the kettle, 
ME'TRE, 8. (metrum, Lat.) a collection of 
words diſpoſed in lines conſiſting of a certain num- 
ber of ſyllables, ſo as to appear harmonious to the 
ear. Meaſure; verſe, * | 
ME'TRICAL, Adj. (metricus, Lat.) confined to 
metre; Meaſured or limited to a certain number of 
ſyllables, 8 
METRO' POLIS, S. (Lat. metropole, Fr.) th 
mother city; or chief city of any country. 


METROPO'LITAN, S. (metrepolitanus, Lat.) 


\dj. (methodique, Fr.) ranged 
g things 


in a manner con- 


"ul 


E 


| 


Brit,) a drink made of honey boiled in water, to | 


' ME'TTLE, S. (corrupted from metal, but not 
without reaſon written thus, when uſed in a meta- 
phorical ſenſe) ſpirit : Sprightlineſs courage. Shake. 
ſpeare uſes it for ſubſtance, or metal. “ O thou, 
whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle.” _ „ 

ME'TTLED, Adj. ſprighily; courageous ; full 


of ſpirits or fire. | e Rd Bong 
ME'TTLESOME, Adj. ſprightly; lively ; gay; 
«A meitlefome 


courageous ; full of ſpirits z fiery, 
horſe.” Tatler, No. 61. 3 

ME“TTLESOMELV, Adv. with ſprightlineſs; 
vigour ; ardour, or courage. : 

ME'W, S. (nue, F % a cage; an incloſure; 2 
place wherein any thing is confined : at preſent, ap- 
plied to a prince's or nobleman's ſtables, A ſea fowl, 
from mew, Sax. | 5 g 

To ME'W, V. A. to incloſe in a cage. To 
ſhut up; to confine or impriſon. To ſhed the ſea- 
thers, from mue, of muer, Fr. to moult, Johnſon, 
after Skinner, believes it to be uſed in this ſenſe, be- 
cauſe birds are, by cloſe confinement, brought to 
ſhed their feathers, To make a noiſe like a cat, 
from miauler, Fr. 5 1 2 

MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN, S. a large coutttry 
of North-America, ſubje& to the king of Mexico, 
before it was conquered by the famous Cortez, lt 
is bounded on the north by New Mexico; on the 
eaſt by the gulph of Mexico and the North Sea: and 
on the ſouth and weſt by South America, and the 
South Sea. It is above a thouſand miles in length, 
and is under a viceroy, who is a grandee of Spain, 
and' reſides at Mexico, and is changed every five 
_ It is divided into twenty-three provinces, 

lexico being the principal. It contains mines of 
gold, ſilver, and other minerals, and is an exceeding. 
good country, whereof Mexico is the capital. It is 
mountainous. The higheſt mountains are near the 
ccaſt of the South Sea, and many. of them are vol- 


canos. The eaſtern ſhore is a flat level country, 


abounding in bogs and morafles, and overflowed in 
the rainy ſeaſon; but is ſo covered with thickets of 
bamboo cane, mangroves, and buſhes, that the log- 
wood cutters are forced to make their way through it 
with their hatchets. The trees are weeks 68 teen, 
and there is fruit almoſt all the year round. heſe 
are the cocoa-trees, of which they make chocolate, 
vanellas, plaintains, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, ſa- 
padillos, avagato pears, guavas, prickle pears, .0ran” 
ges, and lemons, with a great vatiety of gums 47 

drugs. Their foreſt-trees are a ſort of cedar, log- 
wood, maachenen, and many others, whoſe names 
are not well determined, ſo as to be underſtood by 
people who have never bern there, There were de · 


fore the arrival of the Spaniards, neither horſes, oxen, 


3 


a biſhop of a mother church, or of the chief church | 


in the chief city: an archbiſhop, 


camels, elephants, eee. 
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i afſes,- or dogs, except ſome little ones that 
could not bark; but they had tygers, bears, elks, 
icarees, Warrees, beavers, opoſſums, armadillos, 
uanoes, flying ſquirrels, different ſorts of monkeys, 


nakes, and a variety of birds and inſets, among 


which the cochineal is moſt valuable. The preſent 
inhabitants of Mexico are native Americans, Spa- 
niards, Creoles, Meſtees, that is a mixture between a 
Spaniard and an American, Negroes, and Mulattoes, 
MEZZOTINTO, S. (Ital. half painting), a 
kind of graving upon copper, invented by prince 
Rupert, which receives its name from reſembling 
painting, and is performed by marking the plate in 
furrows or croſs lines, after. which they are rubbed 
down, with a burniſher or ſcraper according to the 
depth or lightneſs of the ſhapes required. 
'  MIA'SM, S. particles or atoms, ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from diſtempered perſons, and to infect o:bers with 
the ſame diſorders, at a diſtance, + 
MICE, S. the plural of Mouss, 
' MI'CHAELMAS, S. (from Michael and mas, a 
feſtival) the feſtival of the archangel Michael; cele- 
brated on the 29th of September. 
MUICKLE, Adj. (micel, Sax.) much; great. 
« Miclle is the powerful grace,” SHAKk. Obſolete. 
But in Scotland it is till retained. and pronounced 
 muckle. | 
MICROCO'SM, S. the little world. Man, fo 
called by ſome fanciful philoſophers, as having in 
him ſomething analogous to the four elements, or 
containing an epitome of all that is wonderful in the 
reat world or microcoſm, 
MICROGRA'PHY, S. the deſcription of the 
parts of ſuch objects as are viſible only by means of 
a microſcope, _ yg” 
MICROME' TER, S. an aſtronon i al inſtrument, 
which, by means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to mea- 
ſure extremely ſmall diftances in the Heavens. Meſſrs. 
Azout and Picard have the credit of having invented | 
this uſefu] machine, by common fame, in 2666; | 
but Mr. Townley ſhews in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, that one Mr. Gaſcoyne, our own country- 
man, had diſcovered it before them, having: comple- 
ted one before the great rebellion. 
MI'CROSCOPE, S.. a dioptrical inftrument, by 
which very ſmall objects are magnified or ſhewn 
very large, bt | „ 
MI'D, Adj. (contradted from middle, of middol, 
Sax.) middle; equally between or diſtant from two 
extremes. Mid is frequently uſed in compoſition, 
3s it was likewiſe by the Saxons. 55 
MI'D-DAY, 8 (mid-deg) noon. 
MIDDLE, Adj. (middel, Sax.) in the center; 
equally diſtant from the two extremes. Intermedi- 
ate, or intervening. Moderate, applied to qualities 
of the mind, or ſtation. Mladle finger, that which 
is the longeſt, or has an equal number of fingers on 
each ſide, reckoning the thumb for one. 


— 


ing the plen 


bottom. 


lebrated Otway, the poet. 


Ml DLAN D. Adj. rem 


from two extremes. Any thing between two ex- 
tremes, or diſtant from the verge. The time that 
paſſes, or events that happen between any two ac- 
tions or periods. : | 
MI'DDLEMOST, Adj. (a kind of ſuperlative of 
middle, formed by adding me) moſt near to the mid- 
die or center. fo b 
MIUDDLESEXR, S. a county of Tugians, bounded 
by Hertfordſhire on the north; by Eſſex on the eaſt, 
from which it is ſeparated by the river Lea; by Surry 
on the ſouth, from which it is parted by the river 
Thames; and by Buckinghamſhire on the weſt, be- 
ing twenty-four miles long, fourteen broad, and 
about ninety five in circumference. * It is one of the 
leaſt counties of England, but is the richeſt, and if 
we include London and Weſtminſter, pays more 
taxes than any ten counties of England, ie is di- 
vided into fix hundreds, and two liberties, and be- 
ſides the cities of London and: Weſtminſter, 
contains five market towns, viz. Brentford, Edg- 
ware, Enfield, Staines, and Uxbridge ;. with many 
fine villages, adorned with the ſeats of the [nobility 
and gentry. It is in the province of Canterbury 
and dioceſe of London, and excluſive of the churches: 
in the capital,. has ſeventy-three pariſhes, beſides. 
many chapels of eaſe, It ſends eight members to 


| parliament, viz, four for the city of London, two 


for the county, and two for Weſtminſter, The air- 
is pleaſant and healthful, and the ſoil extremely fer- 
tile, and indeed it can hardly be otherwiſe, conſider- 
ty of manure furniſhed by London, It 
chiefly Canfiſts of paſture and garden grounds, for 
the ſupply of the capital; and here the art of gar- 
dening is brought to greater perfection than in any 
other part of Britain. The principal rivers are the 
Thames, the Coln, the Lea or Lee, and the New 
River; and there are here many medicinal ſprings. 
MI'DDLING, Adj. (midlen, Sax.) of the mid-- 
oa: rank, Of moderate ſize, having moderate qua- 
ities. | 5 
MI DGE, S. (myege, myigge, Sax.) a gnat. 
MIDHURST. . . of Saler, go- 
verned by a bailiff, who returns two members to par- 


—— 


liament. It is pleaſantly ſituated on. a hill, and ſur- 


rounded with others, having the river Arun at the 
Its weekly market is on Thurſday, and: 
annual fairs on March 25, Whitſun Tueſday, and 
October 18, for horned cattle and horſes. "Fratton. 
or its neighbourhood was the birth-place of the ce- 
Midhurſt is twelve 
miles from Chicheſter, ſeventeen from Shoreham, 
and 52 from London. | 
| ote or at a diſtance from 
the ſea-coaſts. In the midſt of the land. The mid- 
land ſea.” DrvpD. ** The midland circuit.” 
MI'DMOST, Adj. (this word, together with: 


others, has no comparative, though it ſeems, > fog 


| —_ 8. the centre, or part equally diſtant | 


J ending, to have a ſuperlative degree) the middle; 
laced acareſt the middle or centre. 
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in childbed. 


Figuratively, the act of production; help in produ- 


lie ſcatte:ed, and the inhabitants are about 1100. 
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MI DNIGHT, 
" MIDRIFF, S. (midbrife, Sax.) the diaphragm. 
Ml D-SEA, S. the Mediterranean ſea. The 
m'd ſea meets,” DrvD. | ; 
" -MUDSHIPMAN, S. a fort of under officer on 
board a ſhip, whole ſtation is on the quarter deck, 
his buſineſs is to mind the braces, look out, give 
the word of command from the captain and ſupcrior | 
officers, and affiſt on all occaſions in ſailing the ſhip : 
and rumaging the hold. | 5 
Ml DST, S. the middle. | | 
MFDST, Adj. (Johnſon Tays, ft is contracted * 
from middef? the ſuperlative of mid) midmoſt; ſitu- 
ated in the middle, or neareſt to the center. 
MI'DSUMMER, S. (mid/umor, Sax.) the ſum- 
mer ſolftice, generally reckoned to fall on the 24th of 
une. : 
7 MI DWA, 8. that part of a way which lies 
between, or is equally · diſtant from the beginning and 
ending 6 
M FDWAY, Adv. in the middle of the way. 


et 


MIDWIFE, S. a women who delivers women 
MIDWIFRY, S. affiſtance given in child birth. 


eing. The trade of a midwife. 
* *MIE'N; S. (mine, Fr.) air; look; manner, 
| MIGHT, the preter of Marv. 7 | 
- MIGHT, S. {mibte, mæbie, San.) power; 
ſtrength; force, 
| MI'GHTILY, Adv. (mibhtelic, Sax.) with great 
ower.; powerfully, with efficacy. Violently; vi- 
gofouſly. In a great degree; the laſt ſenſe, though 
authorized by the Spectator No. 578, is cenfured by 
Johnſon, as Tow, and not to be admitted. | 
| MVGHTINESS, S8. (mihrtigne/s, Sax.) the qua- 
lity of poſſeſſing or exerciſing power, greatneſs or ' 
dignitye A title given to princes, but peculiarly 
applied to the ſtates of Holland, _. * 
MIGHTY, Adj. (mibtig, Sex.) powerful; 
ſtrong ; excellent or powerful in any act. | 
" MUGHTY, Adv. in a great degree. Mighty | 
thoughtful,” Prion. Not to be uſed but in low 
l.nguape. 0 | | 
MIGRA'TION, 8. ({migratio, Lat.) the act of 
changing places or abode, | . | 
MILBOURNE, S. or MILBOURNE PORT. 
an ancient borough of Somerſetſhire on the edge of 
Porſetſhire. It is governed by two ſub-bailiffs under 
nine capital ones, who return two members to par- 
liament. The houſes, not much above two hundred, 


Its church is the gift of Wincheſter college. The 
members to repreſent this borough are elected by the 
inhabitants paying ſcot and lot. It lies two miles 
from Sherbourne, twelve from Shaftſbury, and 116 
from London. 1 i 


, S. (midniht, Sax. mitnarht, - 
Belg. ) the depth of night; twelve at night. | 


1 town, 


MTLCH, Adj. (mb, Teut. milk) giving milk. 


MUPLD, Adj. (mild, Sax. Teut. and Dan.) kind 
tender; indulgent; compaſſionate; not eaſily pro- 
voked to anger. Saft; gentle; not violent; 1 

to things. Void of acrimony; free. from ſharpneſi 
or acidity-; applied to taſte, e 

— MULDEW, S. (mildeaw, Sax. meltaw, Teut.) x 
diſcaſe that happens to plants, cauſed by a dewy 
moiſture falling upon them, continuing for want of 
the ſun's heat, to draw it up; by which means the 
inmoſt ſubſtance of the plant is corroded, the circy. 
lation of the neutritive ſap bindered, the leaves 
faded, and the bloſſoms and fruit are prejudiced; 
Milter thinks it rather owing to a dry temperature 
in the air, which ſtops the pores of plants, prevents 
their perſpiration, thereby concreting their juices 
upon the ſurface of the leaves; and, being of a 
ſweetiſh taſte, entices inſets, who, finding it a pro- 
per nutriment, depofit their eggs thereon, and mul. 
tiply fo faſt, as to cover the whole ſurface of the 
plants, and by corroding the veſſels, prevent the 


| circulation of the ſap. Alſo ſpots made in linen, 
metals, &c. by the dampneſs of the air. 


To MILDEW, V. A. to ſpot .or infe with 
mildew. f + 
MULDLY, Adv. with tenderneſs, gentleneſs, and 
freedom from ſeverity or violence. Firs 
MULDNESS, S. (from mild, milſt, Sclay.) gen- 
tleneſs, tenderneſs, or clementy, applied to perſons, 
Softneſs or mellowneſs, oppoſed to ſtaleneſs or ſharp- 
neſs, applied to taſte, + | 
MILE, S. (Sax. merl, Teut, mille, Fr.) a com · 
mon meaſure of roads in England, containing eight 
furlongs, 1760 yarde, or 5280 feet. 
. MI'LE-STONE, S. a ſtone ſet up on the road 
marked with the number of miles from any chief 
This euſtom ſo pleafing to travellers, and ſo 
univerſally practiſed in this iſland, js. borrowed from 
the ancient Romans, | Kg 
.MILFORD HAVEN, S. a bay of the Iriſh chan- 
nel and ſouth weſt part of Pembrokeſhire, in South 
Wales. This is one of the ſafeſt and moſt ſpacious 
harbours in Europe, having ſixteen creeks, five bays, 
and fifteen roads, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, in 
which 1000 ſail of ſhips may ride ſecurely, The 
entrance into it, called by the Welch Abe-dau-glid- 
heu, is about three leagues north weſt by north from 
Tenby-bay ; and may be known by three.iſlands on 
the north weft, all in fight, namely, Scookham, 
Scawmore, - and Greſholme, as alſo on the iſle of 
Lunday on the ſouth-eaſt. Here is an old light- 
houſe tower on St. Ann's Point, two old block houſes 


or forts on the cliffs, one on each fide; as alſo by 
Sheep Iſland, at the entrance of the eaſt ſide, and 


another juſt within, called Ral Iſland, like the Mew- 
ſtone at Plymouth, - This is the-beſt harbour in the 
three kingdoms, there being no danger in failing in 
or out with the tide, and almoſt any wind, by night _ 
as well as day, and a ſhip in diſtreſs, without cable 


| or anchor, may run aſhore on ſoft ooze, and _—_ 
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' cf. A veſſel may get! to the weſt from this place 
— ſooner than 4 Plymouth, Foy, or Falmouth. 
Miltord-haven gives title of earl to the prince of 
Wales. In one of its bays on the coat ſtands, the 
town of Pembroke. Lat. 51 deg. 45 min. N. | Long. 
| 5 deg. 15 min. e 4 : 721 0 i] IT. r 
_ * MULIARY, Adj. (milliaire, Fr.) ſmall ; reſem- 
Ming a millet ſeed. Adiliary glands, are ſmall 
lands interſperſed throughout the ſkin, interwoven 
with its pyramidal papillæ, and are the organs by 
which the matter of ſweat, and inſenſible perſpira- 
tion, is ſecreted from the blood. Miliary fever, in 
medicine, is a malignant feyer, receiving its name 
from the ſkin's being then ſprinkled all over with 
purple ſpots, reſembling grains of millet ſeed. 
MILITANT, Adj. militante, Fr. militans, Lat.) 
fighting, or acting in the character of a ſoldier, In 
divinity, engaged in warfare with hell and the world; 
applied to the church of Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed 
to that which is triumphant in Heaven. 
MILITARY, Adj.(militaire, Fr. milizaris, Lat.) 
profeſling or engaged in the life of a ſoldier ; belong- 
ing to the army. Becoming a ſoldier ; warlike. 
MILITIA, S. (Lat. from miles, Lat. a ſoldier) 
the ſtanding force of a nation. The inhabitants of 
a country trained to arms and acting in their own 
deſence. a $125 eee er ee 
. MILK, S. (mile, meoluc, Sax.) 2 white: juice, 
liquor, or humour, prepared by the deity ia the breafts 
of women, and dugs of beaſts for the nouriſnment of 
their young, Any white fluid or liquor reſembling 
milk. An emulſion made by almonds blanched and 
bruiſed in a mortar, Almond mit. Bac. 
To MU LK, V. A, .(mdolcian, Sax.) to draw milk 
| from teats of a beaſt, or the breaſts of a woman with 


the hand, To give ſuck. Ho tender tis to love | 


the babe that milks me.“ SH. ; 
- MILKEN, Adj. conſiſting of. milk. A milker 
diet.“ TEMPLE. - \ JE | 
raphy oy 8. one that-idraws milk; from ani- 
mals. , 6 EDLLIS Oh Zinnen ˖ 
MI'LKINESS, S. the quality of a thing in which 
it reſemble n. A LEED] 85 
MUVLK-LIVERED, Adj. cowardly or timorous. 
«1ilk-livered man.“ SHA. 
u a woman employed in milking 
_ cattle, 1 | | 
3 S. a veſſel into which cattle are 
milked, . 
MI'LK-POTTAGE, S. a kind of food. made b 
doiling milk with water and oatmeal. » |: + 
* MUYLK-SCORE, S. an account of milk owed for, 
feored on a board. 8 


1 


perſon. i Ih GE” 

MILL WHITE, Adj. white as mils. 

LK-WOMAN, S. a woman who ſells 
Ik. - : 


MILK-SOP, 8. a ſoft, efteminate, or timorous g 


Vielding milk, Figuratively, ſoft le; timo- 
refs, 8 A faint and mil Rut.“ Saag, * b 

MULKY-WAY, S. (in Lat, via lactea) the ga. 
laxy or broad white path encempaſing the whole 
heavens, extending itſelf in ſome places with a double 
path, but in others with a fingular one; it hath been 
diſcovered, by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, to conſiſt 
of an innumerable quantity of fixed ſtars, from the 


union or confuſi n of whoſe light, its whiteneſs is 


ſuppoſed to be produced, 


MILL, S. (nyln, Sax. moulin, Fr.) an engine or | 


machine in which corn or any other ſubſtance is 


ground, Any machine, whoſe action depends on a 


circular motion, or a machine, which being put in 
motion gives a violent impreſſion on things. 

To MILL, V. A. to divide into foal) particles ; 
to grind or divide into ſmall] particles in a mill. To 
beat up or make chocolate froth, by putting its par- 
ticles into a circular motion, with a ſtick rubbed 


—— 


between the hands. In coinage, to ſtamp coin, or 


render it of a proper thickneſs to be ſtamped. To 
full, ſcour, and cleanſe woollen ſtuffs in a mill. 


| MI'LL-COG, S. the teeth on the edges of the 


wheels, belonging to a mill, by means of which they 
lock into each other, : p | | 
MLLL- DAM, S. the mound, or bank by which 
water is kept up to a proper height for working a mill. 
_ MILLENA'RIAN,,S. (from millenarium, Lat.) 
one who believes or expects the millennium. 


MI'LLENARY, Adj. (millenarius, Lat.) conſiſt- 


ing of a thouſand. | 
 MILLENIST, S. (from mille, Lat.) one that 
holds the millennium. | 


| MILLE/NNIUM, S. (Lat. from mille, Lat. a 


ſpace of a thouſand years, which the righteous, as 
ſuppoſed by ſome, ſhall paſs with Chriſt upon earth, 
at his ſecond coming z his opinion, which is founded 
on Rev, xx. 4, 7, is eſpouſed by very great ſcholars ; 
Mr. Whiſton who has endeavoured to ſupport this 
opinion in moſt of his writings, after making a com- 


putation of- the time it ſhould happen in, aſſerted 


that it ſhould commence in the year 1720, but lived 
long enough to find himſelf miſtaken, 
 MILLE'NNIAL, Adj. belonging to the millen- 
nium, i 

MILLER, S. one who looks after a mill. In na- 


the appearance of meal on its outſide wings. 

MI LLER's-THUMZB, S. a ſmall found in 
brooks, called likewiſe the BI. bead. 

| MIY'LLET, S. (millium, Lat.) a plant brought 
originally from the caſt, which produces a very ſmall 
raim much uſed in puddings. 

_ MVLLINER, S. (Johnſon imagines it derived 
from Milaner, an inhabitant of Milan, in the ſame 
manner as Lombard was formerly uſed fora banker) 


one who ſells ribbands, caps and other coverings. be- 


+ 


MITKY, Adj. made of or reſembling milk. 


% 


longing to a woman's dreſs, 


1 
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thouſand, and annus, Lat, a year) in divinity, the 


tural hiſtory, the maybug, or chaffer, ſo called from 


" Mitts, 
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* MYLLINERY, Adj. belonging to or ſold b 


milliner. Uſed ſubſtantively, for goods or dreſs ſold 


by a milliner, 


*MYLLION, s. (Fr. milliogne, Ital.) the number | 


of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred thouſand, 
Proverbially, any very great number.. | 
MI LL-STONE, S. (mylen-ftan, Sax.) the ſtone 


of a mill by which corn is ground. 


MILL TEE TH, S. in anatomy, the teeth called 


the grinders, double teeth, or dentes molares. 
MILT, S. (milt, Sax. mildt, Belg.) in natural 
hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fiſh, ſo called becauſe it yields 
a white or milky juice when preſſed, It is the ſeed 
of the male fiſh. In anatomy, the ſpleen. 
MI'LTER, S. the male, or he of any fiſh. 
MULTON, (Jon x) was deſcended of an ancient 


family of that name at Milton, near Abingdon, in 
Oxfordſhire : his father was a ſcrivener, and lived at | 


the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ſtreet, London, where our 
author was born on the 3 September, 1608. 


He was educated at St. Paul's ſc 
Alex, Gill ; where he was not leſs remarkable for the 


progreſs he made, than his indefatigable application. 


to learning; it being common for him even in his 


twelfth year to ſit up half the night at his ſtudies. | 


He was entered at Chriſt's College, Cambridge, in 
1625, and taking his maſter's degree in 1632, he 
quitted the univerſity, On the death of his mother, 


he ſet out on his travels in 1638, viſited Hugo Gro- 


tius at Paris, and made the tour of Florence, Vi- 


enna, Rome, and Naples. The civil wars breaking 


dut in England, it prevented his going further, and 
occaſioned his return. What part he acted in the 


rebellion is too well known to require a particular 


detail. To paſs over other actions of this author's 
Hfe, we ſhall hint that it ſeems not entirely juſtifi- 


able, with reſpect to his treatment of his wife, for 


Rayiog a little longer than ſhe promiſed on a viſit at 
her father's, His Paradiſe Loft, which is deſervedly 
eſteemed the glory of the Engliſh nation, may be re- 
ſembled to the ſun, which has likewiſe its ſpots. But 
it is a matter of ſurprize, that a perſon engaged in 
actual rebellion againſt his ſovereign, and employin 

his pen in vindicating his murder, ſhould be almoff 


zt the ſame time engaged in a work which deſcribes 
the harrid conſequences of a rebellion among the ſpi- | 
ritual orders, and ſeems to be the grand object he | 


had in view in writing his Paradiſe Left. The beau- 
ties of this piece for ſublimity of thought, fertility 
of invention, chafteneſs of language, and beautiful- 
nels of images, has at preſent no parallel; but at the 


fame time it muſt be owned ĩt bears the ſtamp of hu. | 


man frailty, and has likewiſe ſome glaring errors; 
but had the author's political life and principles, been 
as unexceptionable as this performance; no would 
not have wiſhed to have lived, as well as to write 
like him? Beſides his Paradiſe Loft, he wrote Para- 
diſe Regained, Comus, Lycidas, and ſeveral other 
works, He died at Bunhilt on the r5th of Novem- 
ber, 1674, leaving ſeveral daughters behind him, 


aul's ſchool under Mr. 


MIME, S. (mime, Fr.) à buffoon, who de 
| mimicking the action or manner of ſome other Pers 
ſon, AN 5 re mirth. 3 Wes 
To MI'ME, V. A. to mimic the geſtures ur man, 
ners of another ſo as to cauſe laughter. . e 4 
MU MER, S. a mimic. A buffoon, _ 
 MI'MIC, Adj. (mimicus, Lat.) imitating ;'copy- 
ing the actions of a perſon ſo as to render them ti. 
diculous, and to excite laughter. "oP 
MMI MIC, S. one who imitates the actions or 
manner of another ſo as to excite laughter. Figy. | 
ratively, a mean and ſervile imitatar. 
To MUMIC, V. A. to imitate the aQions of 
another ſo as to make them ridiculous and to excits 
laughter. To imitate, Eby 
MI MIC AL, Adj. imitative; copying like 2 
 MVMICALLY, Adv. aſter the manner of 3 
mimiq.- In imitations! oitinuy tninet, of s 
MI MICK, S. Verb and Adj. See Mite, 
MI'MICKRY, S. the quality or art of aſſum- 
ing the air, looks, manner of expreſſion and action 
of another. ; I SES: 
MI'NATORY, Adj. containing threats. 
To MI/NCE, V. A. (either contracted from 
miniſb, or from mincer, Fr.) to cut. into very ſmall 
bits or pieces. To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, 
or by a'kttle at a time. Te palliate or extenuate. 
Neuterly, to walk: with ſhort: ſteps in an affected 
manner. To. ſpeak with effeminacy, or ſo as to 
omit ſyllables. 1 4 2 3 1 
M' NCINGLT, Adv. in ſmall parts.; not fully; 
with palliation or extenuation. 2 
MIND. S. (gemind, Sax. mynd,, Il. an image) 
the rational ſoul. A thinkiag intelligent being. 
The underſtanding. Thoughts of! ſentiments; 
Opinion. Memory; remembrance... e 
To MIND. V. A. to take notice of or obſerve. 
To apply the mind intenſely to. To excite in the 
mind; to recal to a perſon's mind, or revive in his 
memory: to admoniſh. Neuterly, to ineline or be 
diſpoſed to. So MH 2 SCP LH 
| MPINDED, Adj. diſpoſed; inclined ;. affected. 
MINDFUL, Adj. attentive ;, heeding ;. retain- 
ing in the memory, __ YE, 
MIFNDFULLY, Adv. attentively; with heed 
or regard. | 2313 
* NDFULNES8, S. attention; heed or re- 
Sar . | . 4 73 
| MVNDLESS,. Adv. inattentive ; regardleh : 
Inanimate; not endued with a: rational foul. + 
MI NE, pronoun poſſe/ſfue (min. Sax. mine was for- 
merly uſed always before a vowel ; at preſent if a ſub- 
ſtantive precedes we uſe mine, but when it follows 
my, as, This is my book.” Or, This book is 
mins.) belonging to me. 
" MINE, S. (mine, Fr.) a place or cavern in the 
_ earth containing metals, ſtone, or coal. A cave 


dug under any fortification, that it may fink _- 
| | EB * 
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vant of ſupport, or that powder may be lodged in] ing.to excel her in making tapeſtry, She fought 
7. by means of which every thing upon it may be | che giants, favoured Cadmus, Ulyſſes, and: other 
Mown up. A cavity in the earth filled with gun- J heroes, and refuſed to marry Vulcan, chuſing rather 

; —_ to live in a ſtate of celibacy. She alſo deprived 


der and firewarks, i eta. bh 
"To MINE, V. N. to dig mines; to form any 
hollows or cavities under ground by digging. Ac- 
tively, to ſap; to ruin by mines; to deſtroy by ſe- 
cret means or flow degrees. 5 
 MI/NER, S. (mincur, Fr.) one who digs in ca- 
yerns for metals, ſtones, or coals,” One who is em- 

ployed in digging, cavities under ground to be filled 
- with gunpowder and fire-works, in order to blow up 
any thing over them. N ; 

INEHEAD, S. a borough of Somerſetſhire, 

verned by two conſtables, who return two mem- 
bers to parliament, It has a very ſecure harbour 
on the Briſtol channel, which has been rendered ſo 
by ſeveral acts of parliament, its pier being now ca- 
pable of receiving ſhips of the gene burden. Its 
principal trade is with Ireland. Th 
correſpondence with the merchants of Barnſtaple 
and Briſtol in their foreign commerce. A memo- 
table addreſs from this corporation to queen Anne, 


- 


expreſsly declared,“ That kings were accountable | 


to none but God; and ſubjects were bound to obey, 
notwithſtanding any oppreſſion:“ which gave oc- 
caſion to an Engliſh letter iq print, addreſſed by a 
merchant of London to one of the repreſentatives of 
th's borough, a naturalized Swede, ſhewing, that 
Sweden, once free, came to be enſlaved by this 
pernicious doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance, Its weekly market is on Wedneſday, 
and an annual fair on Whitſun-Wedneſday for ped- 
lary, It lies 24 miles from Bridgewater, and 167 

om London, 2 

MINERAL, S. {minerale, Fr.) any ſubſtance 
dug out of the earth; though all metals are 
yet all minerals are not metals,” _ 33 
| MINERAL, Adj. conſiſting of ſubſtances dug 


out of the earth; conſiſting of metalline particles. 


 MINERALIST, S. one ſkilled 
extracting ores, or minerals. FU 
20 RA'LOGIST, S. one who writes upon 
minerals, . | . 3 
MINERA'LOGY, S. (mineralegie, Fr.) the doe- 


trine of minerals. | 3 
in Pagan worſhip, 


or employed in 


MINERVA, or. PALLAS, 
the goddeſs of ſciences and 
pletely armed from Jupiter's 
of her nativity it rained gold 
buted with Neptune the honour of giving a name to 
the city of Athens, when it was reed between. 
them, that whoſoever of them ſhould produce What 
Was moſt uſeful to mankind, ſhould have” that ad- 


brain, and on the da 


vantage, Neptune, with a ſtroke of his trident, 


y have ſome | 


minerals; 


wiſdgm, ſprung com- 
at Rhodes, She di- 


Tireſias of ſight, turned Meduſa's locks into ſnakes, 
and performed ſeveral other exploits. Minerva is 
uſually repreſented by the poets, painters, and 
ſculptors, completely armed, with a compoſed but 
agreeable countenance, bearing a golden breaſt-plate 
To MINGLE, V. A. {mingelen, Teut.) to 
mix; to join; to unite with ſomething elſe, ſo as 
to make one maſs; generally applied to liquors, 
he PO Neuterly to be mixed or united 
it . d | f — — | 

MUNGLE, S. a mixture; a medley or confuſed 


maſs, | 
 MUNGLER, S. one who ad 
together, LO] 
'NIATURE, S. (Fr.) the reggeſentation of 
a thing in a very ſmall ſize. Gay uſes it as an 
adjective, for ſomething very ſmall, or of very ſmall 
bull? A miniature creature.“ _ 
MI'NIKIN, Adj. (fee Manikxti) ſmall; di- 
minutive; of the leaſt ſize; uſed in contempt, A 
minikin pin, is a very ſmall pin. 3 
MI NIM, S. (min;mus, Lat. leaſt, the ſuperlative 
of 4, Lat. little) a ſmall being or perſon, 
Not all minims of nature,” Sax. 


| _MINIMUS, S. (Lat.) 'a dog of the leaſt ſize. 


N You dwarf — Lou minimus of knot graſs made.“ 
HAK. | | 

| * MINION, 8. (mignon, Fr.) a favourite or darl- 
ing. Generally applied to a perſon who has the 
chief place in a prince's or great man's favour, on 
account of his ſervile compliances and flattery, 
MI'NIOUS, Adj. (minium, Lat.) of the colour 
A red and minious 


ds different {iquors' 


of red-lead or vermillion, 
tincture. Brown, | | 

MUNISTER, S. (Lat. mini/tre, Fr.) any perſon 
employed as an agent, or to do and cranſa affairs 
for another. One employed by a ſovereign in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs. An inſtrument or 
| means applied to accompliſh any end. A perſon 
who performs the public ſervice in divine worſhip, 
An agent from a foreign power, who has not the 
dignity and credentials of an ambaſſador, 

To MINISTER, V. A. to ſerve or attend on 
Gow, the public, or a private perſon. 2] 
MINISTRY, S. (from miniſlerium, Lat.) office; 
ſervice. The diſcharge of any. office or perform-" - 
ance of the orders and employment of another. 
Ml NISTRAL, Adj. belonging to a delegate z 
one employed by another, or a clergyman. # 
MUNISTRANT, Adj. (miniſtrans, Lat.) at- 


— 


F 


"_ 2 horſe; and Minerva cauſed an olive to tetiding upon; acting as ſubordinate, dependant, or. _ 
pring from the ground, which was judged to be at command. | e 
| — uſeful, from its being the ſymbol of peace.“ MI NISTRATION, S. (mini/ratus, Lat.) the 
has, changed Arachne into a ſpider, for pretend - office of a petſon * or acting at the _— 
x IM 2 ; 71 > : ke A ab 54 —_— ; | : m m ; man 
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"MIN. 


mand of another, Attendance, Intervention. Ser- 
vice; office; the employ of a clergyman. 
MI'NIUM, S. (Lat.) lead calcined in a reverbe- 
ratory furnace till it is of a red colour, , . 
' MINISTRY, S. office; ſervice; agency. Bu- 
ſineſs. Perſons employed in ſtate affairs. 
MI'NNOCE, S. (Johnſon fancies it to be derived 
from minx) a favourite, darling, or perſon who is 
the object of one's affections, uſed irongally by 
Shakeſpeare, ** Forth, my minnoci, comes.” 
MINNOW, S. (menue, Fr.) a ſmall freſh wa- 
ter fiſh, of a dappled or waved colour like a panther, 
on its ſides, inclining to a greeniſh or ſky-colour ; its 


belly is milk white, and its back blackiſh, _- oy 


MI'NOR, Adj, e of parvus Lat. 
little) petty or inconſiderable; leſs; ſmaller. 

 MUNOR, S. one not arrived at full age; one 
under age; one younger than another, when uſed 


comparatively. In logie, the leaft term in a pro- 


poſition, or the ſecond propoſition in a regular ſyllo- 
iſm, | 


To MINORATE, V. A. (minor, Lat.) ta leſ- 


. 
8 
S. 


The firſt drake of any agreement 3 
The heads or effect of a perſon's diſcourſe 8 in 


writing. 


To MUNUTE, V. A, (minuter,” Fr.) to ſet 


down in ſhort hint. Wy „„ 
MI'NUTE-BOOk, S. a book of ſhort hints or 

memoranda, ä | 5 
MUNUTELY), Adv. every minute. 
MINU/TELY, Adv. with great exaQneſy; 

without omiſſion of the leaſt circumſtance, _ 
MIENUTENESS, S. exceſſive ſmallneſs. Ex, 


treme accuracy, or circumſtantialneſs. Inconſide. 


rableneſs. 


MINA, S. (from mincer, Fr.) a. young, 2 
wanton, or affected girl. ä „ 1 


MI'RACLE, S. (Fr. miraculum, Lat.) a ſenſi. 


ble effect, either in itſelf or its circumſtances ſupet- 


natural. Or that which is in ſome reſpect or other, 
beſide or contrary to the fixed laws of nature and 
courſe of common providence; which. not being ta. 
be accounted for in. a natural way, muſt be aſcribed 
to the occaſional interpoſition of. God himſelf, or of 
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ſen or diminiſh. ©* Diſtance minorates the object.“ 


ſome inviſible, intelligent agent. The miracles aſs 
GLAN V. | 


| | l eribed 10 Chriſt and his apoſtles recommend them- 
MINORIT V, S. (minoritz, Fr.) the ſtate of a | ſelves to our notice, as being wrought hy perſons 
perſon who is under age, or not arrived to the years | who ſolemnly appealed to God and. declared; they 
of difcretion, and maturity. The ſtate of being leſs. | would perform them.—They. were wrought in a 
The ſmaller number, oppoſed to majority. public manner—before enemies and unbelievers; 

MUNOTURE, S. (minoture, Fr.) a monſter | who neither wanted power. nor inclination to dete& 
' Cuppoſed to be half man and half beaſt, as deſcribed | them, if. impoſtures ; they were wrought in a learned 
by the ancients. TE 2 I age, and in civilized. countries; not w.th any air of 
Ml NST ER, S. (minfire, myn/ler, Sax.) a mo- pride, or oſtentation; not for the ſake of lucre or 


naſtry; a cathedral chufch. 


worldly advantage; they were performed. in confir- 
mation of precepts and doctrines good and uſeful 


MI NSTREL, 8. ca Span. ) a muſician; 
one that plays upon muſical inſtruments. 

MI NSTRELSY, S. inſtrumental muſic, A 
number of perſons playing on muſical inſtruments. 
« The min/trelſfy of heaven.” Mil r. 
MINT, S. (minta, minte, Sax.) a plant. A place 


to mankind ;. they were various and numerous, of a 
permanent nature, and might be reviewed ang exa» 
| mined ;. were acts of kindneſs and beneficence, with - 
out, having any thing either fantaſtical or eruel in 
| them. converted multitudes to the faith ;. were at- 

| teſted. by proger witneſſes, and foretold by the pro- 


where money is coined, from mynet, Sax. Figura- 
tively, any place of invention. or EN 
To MNT, V. A. to coin or ftamp money. 
Figuratively, to invent or forge, 15 | 

| MI'NTAGE, S. that which is coined or ſtamped. 
The duty paid for coining. | 
MINT ER, S a coiner or ſtamper of money, 
NMINTMAST ER, S. a perſon whe has the ma- 
nagement and care of the eoinage. Figuratively, 
one who invents. © The great minima/ters.of theſe 
terms.“ Locks. | well 

| MI'NUET, S. (menuet, Fr.) a ſtately regular 
dance, performed generally by two perſons, conſiſt- 
ing of a fink, boree and two ſtrait ſleps; the figure 
reſembles a capital Z. 8 | | 


" MINUTE, Adj. (minutus, Lat.) ſmall, either 


in bulk or conſequence; little ;. lender; ED 
MIUNUTE, S. (diſtinguiſhed from the adjective 

by being accented on the firſt ſyllable) the fixtieth 

part of an hour, Figurmirety, a very ſhort time. 


phets, and ſuch as 


likewiſe ſpelt it mirrour in his Fairy Dien, book 


the Jews expected from the 


MIRA'CULOUSLY; Adv. ig a manner beyond 
the known powers or laws of nature, and:the courſe 


of common providence, i 3 
MIRA'CULOUSNESS, 8. the quality which: 

determines an effect to be beyond. the laws. or powers 

of ngtare.. EE TY le EM, 


MIRE, S. (scher, Belg.) mud]; dirt-moiſtend 


MESss IAS. 


with rain or water. | 


To MI/RE,, V. A. to daub with mud ;.towhelp. | 


in the mud. Figuratively, to abuſe with ſcandal. ” 
MTRINESS, S. the quality of being muddy. 
MIRROIR, MI'RROR, MFRROUR,. 5 


N (P ope and other modern authors, not to mention 


Waller among more ancient ones, ſpell it r 3 
Spenſer, Davis, Shakeſpeare, among the ancient 


wrote it mirror; and the former of theſe great 1 
ng 


2 
L 


 MiS 7 5 


ack laſs 
a — 5-4 A pattern or exempl Ar, as being that 


” which the eye ought to be fixed in order to tran- 
ts perfections. 
wt RTH, 8. (myrhthe, Sax. merriment: e | 
ety ; laughter. A jeſt which excites. laughter. A 
ſtate of joy expreſſed in all the outward ſigns of plea - 


d jollit 
TFL, Adj. full of joy, gaiety, cheer- 


neſs and laughter. 
UMIRTHLESS, Adj. forrowful ; 3 
Joy or cheerfulneſs, 

MIRY, Adj, deep in mud; daubed with mud; 

conſiſting of mud 

MISACCEPTA'T ION, 8. the at of taking 
any thing in a wrong ſenſe, 

_  MISADVE'NTURE, S. (miſavanture, Fr.) any 
adventure or event which falls out contrary to a per- 
ſon's expectation or intereſt, In law, manſlaughter, 

MISADVE'NTURED, Adj. unfortunate. 

MISADVI'SED, Adj. advi ed to ſomewhat that 
is ill, or amiſs. 

MISA'NTHROPE, MISA'NTHROPOS, 8. 
(miſantbrope, Fr.) a hater of mankind. One that 
flies the ſociety of mankind' from a principle of dil 
content. 

MISAPPLICA'TION, S. an improper ple. 
tion; the act of applying a ; thing to a wrong uſe. 

To MISAPPLY!', 
to wrong purpoſes. 

To MISAPPREHE/ND, v. A. to miſtake a per- 
ras meaning, To underſtand'a thing in a __ 

e | 
MisAPppREHENSION, 9. a miſtake.” 3 
To MISBECO' ME, V. A. (preter miſbic<me) to 


deprived - of 


he inconſiſtent. with a perſon's character. I o-dife | 


race, To be unſuitable, _ 

MISBEGO'T, MISBEGO'T TEN, Adj; un- 
* or irregular! begotten. 

ISBEHA'VE, V. N. to a ir or inconſit. 

ent [ok a perſon's character. EIN 
MISBEHA'VED, Adj. il!-bred'; [vinevvit; rude; 
' MISBEHA'VIOUR,. 8. want of decency to 
others, I conduct, Want of civility or bieed- 
ing. 


\ MISBELIE'F, | S. an. erroneous or wrong 182 
MISBELIE'VER, S. one who bolts a, falſe re. 
MISC A' RRIAGE, S. want of flavors.” In con- 


ligion or believes wrongly. 


duct. Abortion, or the act of bringing forth before 


or any thing which reproſents objects | 


. A. to apply improperly, or | 


MISCELLANY, S. (ſometicaes — on the 


ſecond ſyNable). a book containing a colleRion'of 
different pieces, ſometimes containing the works of 
| different authors. 


amiſs, but neither intended nor foreſeen. 
An ill-conſequence or 


to harm or injure another. 
. vexatious affair, \ 


To MI'SCHIEF, V. A. to hurt of i injure, , 


rrels between others, and cauſes miſchief. 
 MI'SCHIEVOUS, Adj. (ſometimes accented on 
the fecond ſyllable) hureful ; ; injurious ; 3 ſpiteful ;, 
malicious. 
p MISCHIE'VOUSLY, Adv, with an intention to: 
o hurt, 
MISCHIE'VOUSNESS, 8. the quality of de- 
lighting in doing harm and injury to others. 
M I'S 
being-mixed; 
To MISCI TE, V. A. to quote the words of an 
author wrong. 
MISCO PUTA'TION, S. a falſe reckoning. 
1 To MISCONCE'IVE, V. A. to have a wrong 
ea oft 
MISCONCE!IT, MISCONCEPTION, S; 2 


falſe idea or notion. 


nagement. 
ng a wrong fenſe to words or actions. 
"Fo MISCO'NSTRUE, V., A. to interpret 


a. 
To MISCOU/NSEL, v. A. to adviſe wrong 


 MINSCREANCE,. MYSCREANCY, S. 
creance, or miſcroiance; Fr.) adherence: to a fal 
| ligion. Falſe faith. * Hereſy, mijcreancy.,” Ay« 
LIFFE; 

MI'SCREANT,.S. (miſcreant, Fr.] in its pris 
mary ſenſe, one that olds à falſe - faith, or believes 
in falſe gods: ſecandarily,, a. vile and wicked. 
wretch, | 

MISDE'ED,:S: a 1 * 

Te MISDEME/ AN, V. A. to behave in | 

MISDEME/ANOR, or MISDEME'ANOUR;. 
8. a ſlight offence, ſomethin leſs than a crime, and 
generally applied to ſome defect of manners or breed 


pr 


e time. 
To MISCA'RRY: V. A. to fail; to fall off ſuc- 
ceſs in an undertaking, To. be brought to. bed. be- 
| Misc N 
8 A NEO Us, Adi. nnen La 
min Mise ELAN 8 \(miſe FN i) 
A Adj. ¶ miſcellantus, Lat. mixed 
or conſiſting of various A505 5 5 Ry 


in 

+. | e MISDO”; V. A; to dp wrong, or commit a 
crime, © For what I have miſdane.” MIL T. Neu- 
terly, to commit faults!. 

 MISDO'ER, 8. an offender; one aſe of 


- faults. 
MI'SE, S. Fr. ) in law, iſſue. 


To MBEMPLO'Y, Vs A. to apply to a a wrong: 
- Ule. 


TE. MN bs MIsEM. 


* 


MISCHA'NCE, S. ill-luek: a thing happening | 
MUSCHIEF, S. (meſchef, old Fr.) any thing done 


MI'SCHIEF- MAKER, S. one who promotes 


CIBLE, Adj. (from miſces, Lat.) capable of 


MISCO'NDUCT,, 8. ill behaviour; bad ma- 
ISCONSTRU'CTION, 8. the act of aſcrib- 


""MECONTINUANCE, 8. ceſſation from any 


e- 


* 


* 


* 


— . — ————— M T I 


ingly. 


* 


* > WA. Fu. „ . „ 


IIS PLO TEN T- S. the act * 
to n improper uſe. 9 
„ MI'SER, S. (Lat.) formerly. uſed for a perſon. in 
wretchedneſs or calamity ; or for a baſe-and mean 
poſſeſſed 


of riches, endures all the hardſhips of indige ce, 


rſon. But at preſent to ane who, thou 


either to encreaſe or avoid ſpending them. 


MISERABLE, Adj. (Fr. from miſer, Lat.) un- 
happy; calamitou+, or wretched. Very bad. Stingy; 
or ſaving toexceſs. _ : 

| MI'SER ABLENESS, 8. the quality Aich . I: 
| — peſos, wretched. oran oye of Pity. Ex- 
cCeſſive parſimony. f 
Din. Adv. in ſuch a manner 28 Ar be- 


eome an object of compaſſion. Deſperately; ſhock- 
_ + Miferably ſtabbed: to death.“ SouTH. 
Wretchedly ; - $6:4 4 Covetuouſly, or like a miſer. 
MFISERY, S. (vnſeri, Fr. miſeria, Lat.) ſuch a 
Rare of tetchedneſs, unhappineſs, or calamity as 
Fenders a perſon an object of compaſſion. | 
MISES EE M, S. the act of coking en a perſon 
or thing as an object of contempt. 
To MISFA'SHION, v. A. to form wrong. 
MISFO'RTUNE, 8. want of -ſucceſs, or attain- 
ing the wiſh or ends which are intended. Fern ; 
ill-luck, or Povertys. not happeging by 


ow wn fault. 


ſomething ill; to fulpeR ſomething amiſs ; 2 y 


> _ with the reciprocal pronouns, me, he, Cc. 


To MISGO' VERN, V. A. to | ill. 
=) $GO VERNED, 52 ns > ant 
rude. ude miſgoverned bands.” SHAK. 
MISGO'VE NIENT. . ill adminiſtration of 
affairs, Ill management. Ieregularity, or 


behaviour, 


MISGUT'DANCE, S. a falſe direction. 
To MISGUPFDE, V. A. to direct wrong. 
MISHA'P, S.“ aur evil. that happens uùnexpect- 


rely. 
To MISINFO'RM, V. A. to deceive by falle 


accounts, 


Misixr ORMA'TION, s 8. «als intelligeuce, 


or account. 


To MISINTE'RPRET, V. A. to explain in a 
wrong ſenſe 


To MISJOFN,, V. A. {pravounced , to 


n in an impropet manner. 
ag" MIS]U/DGE, V. A. to ſorm falſe lions, 


To MISLA'Y, V. A. to lay in à wrong place; 


to put away ſo, as not to be able to find * 
e + S. one who puts a thing in a 
wron 
To b MISLE'AD, V. A. (preter and particip. paſſ. 
4. wiſes) to guid in a wrong way; to betray | to miſ- 
chief or miſtake under a pretence of guiding. 
MISLE'ADER, S. one who ſeduces or leads toll. 
Ta MISLYKE, V. A, enk. Sax. ) to diſap- 
prove, or to de nt pleaſed with, 


* 


4 
no reſtraint 4 


immodeſt 


Is 


ey | 
To MIS I'VE, V. A. to ſuſped. 70 preſ e 


ill. 


To MISPE'L, V. A. {preter and part, pal. | 


4 MM 


* 


love 2 5 


| atop) a term of 8 


Proving. 8 

4 MISLE, , N. n at: whence it 5 
written miſtle) to rain in dro chat 

be diſtin niche like a thick mit. af 0 t ts 


To M SMA'NAGE, V. A, to be conduAtet o 


mana ed wrong 
MISMA'NAGEMENT, 8. defe& of condug | 
or behaviour. 


To MISMA'TCH, v. A. 0 mitabe in nut 
e MISNA'ME; V. A te c by a wrong 
MISNO'MER, S. (Fr.) in "Law; the miſtakin ing 


a man's name or the uſing of one name for another, 


which is the cauſe of abatements of writs, 
To MISOBSE'RVE, V. A. to make a wrong - 
remark. 
MISO'GAMIST, S. one who haide marriage, 
1 „ 4 the act of bating woman. 
in 
To MISO'RDER, V.A. to conduct or mang 


Mes, „) to ſpell B. N 
MISPE' E'ND A. (preter and part. bal. 
miſpent,) to ſpend ill, waſte, conſume to no purpoſe, 


vera * one wo appli ies ö 


*Þ 
1 MISPLA'CE, v. A. to put. in A wrong 
place. 

To MͤISFPOLNT, V. A, (in. ing the 
ois / dropped and the i pronounced ra like that in 
pint) io ſet a wrong point or; ſtop after a ſentence. 

MISPRISION, S. ſcorn, ight, or 3 
«© Of thy miſpriſun muſt perforce enſue—ſome 
l Wl .In common law, a Neue 
overlight:z thus, where.a perſon is privy to a tres» 
ſon *1 felony, and nepletta the revealing OT In by 
entirely conceals the Ard it is called mi 


thoſe ctimes. This word is likewiſe extended to 


contempt of the king's prerogative, either by 
1 to affiſt him, or by ng 282 


ent, &c, , 
ag. 9 K ISPROPO'RTION,” v. A. to 


oĩa in 25 


unſuitable pro of vr etna 
| . 35, Adv. . or eien 


SHAK. Not in uſe. 


roud, - 60 
V. A. to cite an author's 


"To MISQL arr TE, V 


words wrong. 
To. MISRE PRESE'NT, V. A. 

diſadvan - to repreſent falſe] 
MISR]  ESENTA' Tl 


, through malice. 
8. the act of wile 


fully repreſenting a thing otherwiſe. than it is. 


N 8. 7155 confuſiox 
M (contr rom 5 7260 an. 


V 


_ 


to repreſent to 


: . * 5 
* 2 "MN 
N % 
. p: 8 4 Y 
>. | ; 
KE 8 e 
I MISLI „ 8. the a . lap. . 


or throw away. To wafte or decay, uſed with de | 
reciprocal pronoun. Miſpendi itſelf. * PHiL}ps, 


— ERS 


Co 


une and untherried lady, Figuratively,] à proſti- 
youns ar bir 2.8 had, beſides his awful wiſe? 
EN. rns 47: fr FE? Y "IE £5 1 WEE 
M1'SS, V. A. (preter miſſad, part. pail. mf) 
to fail hitting a mark, - To fail of ob- 
taining. To diſcover ſomething unexpectedly want- 
ing. Lo omit- To perceive the want of. Neuterly, 
to fly wide from, not to hit a mark. To proye un- 
ſucceſsful. To fail or miſtake, - J N 
ing. To fail or miſcarry. To fail to obtain, learn, 
bor find; ſometimes: uſed with of be fore the ſubject. 5; 
MISS, S. Joſa s; want; failure ; mistake, or 


MV SSAL, 8. ( miſſale; Lat, miſel, F 1.) the mals 


book. ; 1 Si f 0 Ki, 14 

To MISH'APE, V. A. (part. mfbaped | 
to ſhape ot form ill; to defotm. . Lo direct 'wrong 
or Ml . Mien in the ccndgt, . „ bp 
thrown by the hand or from an engine Striking at 
a diſtance, applied to weapons. ET: 

MISSION, S. (n Lat.) commiſſion ; the 
ſtate of a perſon employed by another? A perſon. 


IL 
To 
1s miſtake ; 


— 


| 


C | 4 .To\MIST ATE, 


To be loſt or want 


or gehe) 


— ͤ—— . — — II e ——— 
MISTA'KINGLY, Ady. in fuch a manner as 
to form a wrong. judgment, opinion, or idea. ' 
V. As to ſtate wrong; 10 te- 
preſent in a falſe ligt. 7 
1 3 V. A. to teach wrong. | 
To MISTEL, V. A. to relate falſly on purpoſe, 
To MIS'TERM, V. A. to call by a wrong. 
name, ” | F294 4) 
, MIS'TERY; S. (meſftier, Fr.) in law, an art, 
trade, or.occupatipn. . Ibis word is generally, but - 
impeoperly Nie N. ds 13.1125 han 127 
; Fo MIS'TIME,. V. A. to do unſeaſonably, or at 
an_jmproper time. | | 
: MFSTINESS, S. cloutineſs; the ſta 
overcaſtꝭ applied to the ſæ yy. 11 
| MYSTION,”8. (from -miftus, Lat.) the Rate of +. | 


beit meg. | "= E 1 . f 
; Mrs TIE rot. (mftel, myfleltan, Sax.) a kind 
of a plant growing on oak and other: trees, which is 

| propagated in the following remarkable manner: the 
miſleroe thruſh,, which feeds en the berries of this 
plant, opens the ſeeds from tree to tree; and the viſ- 


—— 
* 


e 
x 1 


te of bei g , ” 


a4 


1 


; 


it on the branches of 'ſame-neighbouriny tree in o der 


* 


feat on any account ; uſually applied. to thoſe who- 
are ſent · to propagate the goſpel in foreign parts, Diſ- 
miſſion or diſcharge. Demanded a mifſign or diſ. 


charge.” A fadtton or party. Made emuous-| 


* mongſt the gods themſelves.” SHñHAR . 
MI'SSIONAR Y,MI'SSIONERSS. (miffianaire,” 
Fr.) one ſent to propagate religion in foreign parts. 


 MISSIVE, Adj. ſuch» as may de ſent 3 ſuch, as 4 miſt 


<> 


are flung at a diſtance-by. the hand, or from an en- 
12 58 to weapon. The miffive. weapons 
2 RY, : _ „tien 8 
"MI'SSIVE, S.(Fre) a letter ſent. . Pately upon 
miſſeues.” Bac. Still retained in this ſenſe in Scot-" 
. meſſenger. Mifſines (came) ftom the 
king. L Suna... menen 
MI'ST, S. (Sax. and Belg.) a meteor, conſiſting 
of a low chin cloud, or ſmall ain, whoſe drops at 
not to be diſtinguiſhed. Figuratively, any thing 
that darkens, or obſcutes, applied to the undetſtand- 
1 usr, v. A. w clau 
m or moiſt vapour. {hin | 
MI'ST, part. of Miss. 
MIS TA“ EN, à contraction of the participle 
Paiive miſtalen; uſed commonly in Scotland, and 
metimes in ancient poets-. The dagger-hath 
mila en. SHAK, 8 8 8 x ; "OL 6 Io 24 
MISTA'KEABLE, Adj. liable to be miſtaken. 
To MISTA'KE, V. A. to conceive a wrong 
idea of; to take a thing for that which it is nat, 
or to take one thing for another. | 
to form a falſe judgment or idleas 51 pt 3h oper ns 
MISTA'KE, S. the aft of forming u wrong idea; 
: | ng 
or taking a thing for what it is not. [54465 
To be MIS'TAKEN,-V. N. to form a wrong 
nnn ccc... 


5 


d z to cover. with a þ pe 


Neuterly, to err; 


12 part of the belryfſlicking an its beak, he frikes + 
elaanſe it, and by that means leaves the ſeed which 


dhered; by means of this viſcous matter, un they: _- 
th; which lighting on 0 · ſmooth part of the park, 
ſtens itſelf to it, and the following winter ſptouts 


1 | 2 „ 8 
LIKE. Adj. reſemhiibg a miſt 1 like a 
e 8. (eat, formerly writen 
* 


; MI'S 
+ Fri) a woman who manages. a houſe and ++ 

eps ervants. A woman killed in any thing. A 3 
woman teacher. A woman who is the object ut 2 
perſon's Jove, in a good ſenſe; A proſtitute,; uſed 
an adqreſs of contempt.. Ai ireſ: of berjelf, im- 
lies, that a woman is in her ſenſes, or bar her paß 

as in ſubjectian to ber teaſo sp. 
MISTRU'ST, S. ſuſpicion; want of cbnfdence. 
To, MIS TRUST, V. A. to ſuſpect; to doubt. 
 { MISTRU'STFUL, Adj., ſuſpisious; diffident. 
; MISTRU'STFULNESS,: S. the quality of ſuſ- 
eQing the fidelity of another. — 
|  MISTRU'STFULLY, Adv. in ſuch- a- manner 


as b<trays ſuſpicion. ; _ , 5 
+ | MISTRU'STLESS, Adj. ſiee from ſuſpicion; 
Adj. glpudy ; overcaſt, applied to the, - #] 


"4 
+ ; 


ff 


s # 


f nfident. - £4 
: MUSTY, 47 


j ſky ; abſcure; dark. 


: | Jo.MISUNDERSTA'ND, V. A. (pieter and 
participle miſunder/tood) to take any perion's meaning 
ens | Ce, 
| MISUNDERSTA'NDING, $.. a difference. 
zor diſagreement, | implying that the parties do not 
underſtand each other. An error; a falſe judgment 
or concegtion of the meaning of words or ſentences. 


* 


* 


F 


| 


from miſuſe) abuſe, or bad 
oa mee 


treatment. a 6 
Nn 


W 2 #364 1 kw 
To MISUSE, V. A. (meuſer, Fr.) o creat of Mrz Z Er, S. (meaſenc, Belg. e 971 
uſe in an MISUSE, manner 2 abuſe. j 4. waſt i in the: ſtern or back of a ſhip ; in IH 
MISU'SE, S. (in the verb it is eam uisssd like | as have two mixrens, that next the main · maſt is cal. 
miſuxe, but in the an like mifuce) a. bad uſe or | led the main mizaen, and that next the poop the bo- 
ti catment. naventute mizzen+ the length of This maſt is bar 


Ml'SV, S. a very dnl mineral, of a a that of the main-maſt. 
bright yellow, and of a-looſe and Friable: texture, To MO AN, V. A. (pronounced ne Pati. ; 


„much reſenbling olden marcaſites. = nan, "Sax. to grieve) io ſhow forrow by the looks, 2 
M' TE, S. (Fr. and Sax. miite, Belg. J very r „ tone of voice, and diſmal complaints. 
ſmall inſect which breeds in cheefe. In weights, MO“ AN, S. lamentation; Trey r by 
the twentieth part of a grain; inò money, the third words and ions. 
part of a farthing: proverbially, any thing very ſmall. || * MO-AT, S., (pronounced mote, from motte, Fr) 
A very ſmall particle or atom; from mite, Fr. dn | a canal or collection of water which runs in a ditch 
trated from mmutrs, Lut. or. ehannel round a building. 
„ MUTHRIDATE, S. (Fr. ) 4 kind of clecunryy | To MO'AT, V. A. (motter, Fr.) to lunes 
one of the capital medicines of the ſhops, con fiſting | | any” — with a canal or water. 
of à great aumber of ingredients, and receiving! its | MOB, 8 (contracted from mabile, Fr. 21% 
neme from -Mithzidates King of Pontus, its inven- the croud ; the vulgar; a tumultuous rout of multi- 
tor. 1 tude. Im dreſs, a woman's cap, which pins of ties 


M I'TIGAN Ty! Part.“ (mitigans, Lat; o tevient 3 J. under the chin, and is generally worn to ſleep in ; per- 

or · lenitive. haps ſo called, becauſe commonly worn all day long 
To MI'T IGATE, V. A. (mitigatus, of mitigo, by women in low 2 and: ſuch as are 

Lat.) to abate or teſſen, applied to rigour or ſes e- | found in mobs and riots. 

rity, To ſoſten, leſſen, or make leſs,” applied to] To MO-B, V. A. 0 barraſs or weber 9 

pain. To aſſuage ot calm, ' applied to che heat and mob or tumult. 

tuthulence-ot factions. - * 4 MO'BBISH, Adj. Ef vat 


M1tTIGA*TION, +©S.' che f weſſening any} MOBILE, 8. (Fr. and — — W 
; p:niſhmenr, ſeverity or pain. - vulgar. A tumultuous andi of the common and 

MI“ TRE, S. (mire, Fr.) a round cap, pointed. lower order of people. 
and cleft top, with two pendents hanging down MOBFLITY; 8. (enbilte, Fr. mobilitas, Lat): 
- on the ſhoulders, worn on the head by biſhops and“ the power of being moved. Figuratively, quick 
- abbots on ſolemn occaſions; ahd in heraldry, borne | of motion; actively, in a low language, the vulgar - 
2s a creſt by »biſhopand archbiſhop,” Among work- or populace, Fickleneſs or .inconftancy, Ni ; 
men, a kind of joining two boards together. the mind. 

MITTENS, S. (mitaine, Fr.) gloves that cover | ' MO'CHO-ST ONE, S. (from Moch the lice 
the arms, but not the fingers. Te handle with mit- whence it is brought, and therefore would be betet 
- tens, ſignifies to uſe roughly, 110 is 3 phraſe, | ſpelt mocha-/lone) a ſtone ſomewhat of the agate kind, 
- almoſt obſolete. of aclear horny grey with delineations or figures repre- | 


MI'TTENT, Part. (minens Lat Ending {| ſenting moſſes, ſhrubs'and branches, in black, brows 
forth or emittin ggg and = y in the ſubſtance of the (one ; which is 
ay M1'TFIMUS, -8. (Lat. we ſend) in law, a writ | valued in proportion to the perfection of —— 
for transferring records: from one court to another. To MOcCk, V. A. (meceio, Brit. 'moquer, Fr.) 
1 -Likewiſe a writ, under the hand and ſeal of a | to deride, ſcoff, or laugh at. To deride b _ 
©, Juſtice of the peace, directed to the gavler, of keeper |, ting 4 perſon's actions. To defeat; to 
of u priſon, fot receiving and ſafe keeping an offender, | diſappoint a perſon's expectations . to e eo 
Dy = be delivered by due courſe of law. 2 ip. 590. | lude with words. “ Hitherto'tiaft» thou mocked me 
5 R. 2. c. 15. and told me lies.“ Judg. Xvi, 13. 15. To ravild, 
| To MEX, MX. ; 1 9 Lat. ) to unite diffe- - force, or abuſe. The Hebrew ſervant came ot 
reg . into one maſs. To compoſe of dif- | unto me to mock me: Gen. . 17. Nene, 
ferent things. to ſcoff or jeſt at: to ſpeak merrily or in jeſt, oppo. 
MK TIiON, S. (Fr.) mixture; confuſion or | ſed to earneſt. . He ſeemed 1 michel 


WH uiiting one thing with another. | Gen. xix. 14. | 
MIX TLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to join  MO'CK, S. din ; a ſneerl;, an act of - 


* 


A 


* 


1 


nunc unite drffcrent things together. tempt; an object of ridicule; a congtemptuous imi- / f 
MIX I. URE, S. (mixtera, Lat.) the 20 of join- tation or mimickry of a perſon's actions or manner. 9 
ing or adding different things together. The ſtate |  MO'CK, Adj. counterfeit ;» falſe not real . 1 
of different thinzs united or added together. A maſs | genuine. Uſed in the ſame ſente in compoſition. 
or liquor formed by uniting different ingredients. MO'CKABLE,' Adj. ſubject to be — i L 


Any thing added or mixed. jet of ridicule, or to be expolcd do * MOCEER, 


* — 


* _ . * 5 8 N * 4 
4 Bs | * 
* — = — "I 
M O D FR | 
8 — 


"EET F PS 
ES 


MO'CKER, 5. one who ridicules, /or 
tuouſly mimics the action of hy VO EI ancient. f a 
an impoſtor. 5 * A deceiver; — = by Shakeſpeare, figuratively, 
MO'CKERY, S. deriſion; ks” h 3 ters D of che on, ep both 2 
| mimicry: of e valued the preſent age, * 
words. Sport. A vain 4 * 22 s actions JO Fa re — compared with thoſe 57 = not much 
ance, Diſappointment. counterfeit appear- | are — we daily ſee with our — 
240 CKING-BIR B, 8. a bird e n. To make modern n eyes, 
or mimics the notes of other ee wy which -imitates- | | + 8 SnAK. 5 amiliar 
MO'CKINGLY, Adv. wi . 1 i to the t M, S. any thing formed 1 
Wer ch infule, ridicule, or ancien aſte of the preſſ ed accordin 
2a contemptuous mimicry nn » ridicule, or | ancients A preſent age, oppoſed to th 2 
KING. TOC E, 8. the f. aQtions, „ A word coined by Sw: at of the 
CK, S. the f. | MO'DERNS y wife, 
3 of ridicule. 3 : ubject of deri poſed to the — thoſe who have lived lately is AS. 
A U * Adi. b . | | ＋ , $ 8. | » < 
| 00 75 5 — — 59 ä 2 
: 8. i 0 5 * . tne 
_ of an accident. 5 accidental difference: the In — . panes” oe _— 
O'DE, S. (made, Fr. modi m NESS, S. the quali 3 
logic, that . cannot bf i 008 form. In 2 A by, ality of being lately 
is always eſteemed, as belonging to and k f itſelf, bur | humble in opi » Adj, ( modale, Fr. madeftus, Lat.) 
ed its ſubject. Gradatio reaſon, | thing for fear of i or tacked — 
mades of fight.” Port. Mai n or degree. What f g for fear of incurrin ſ, in doing any 
E. Manner or method. rom, and avoidin g cenſu.e, Chaſte; fi 
or appearance, Faſn thod. State ding every a . 3 
NO Bel, s. (rsd, Fre modular, Lat.) a re 3 —ů—— 
ſentation in miniature of Pata us, Lat.) a repre- | hag” — — By a mo- 
toche imitated, A mould vings Se A cop 5 rue FLY, Adv. in an bu bl . 
any th A ſtandard . „ and mod mble, chaſte 
1 3 meaſured. by which | wardneſs, boaſti n Without excels, re- 
o MODEL, V. A. 8 A MO » boaſting, or impudence. s, for- 
1 1 DA. nr humble — — a virtue which includes a 
contrives. „S. one that plans, ſchemes, or horrence of the leaſt — = n abilities, an utter = X 
Mt „DER 5 GE * of doing anv thi pen ance of vice, and a fi 
1 ATE, Adj. (mode 32 21 bentkie ny cang which either has or es en 
0 ” or between the two eee gs Lat.) -tempe- | | MO! DI may incur 
ze, Not hot, applied deed) ——— — „„ 
applied P to temper : not ODIFIABL p P ion or pittan | 
ap to expence : not extr 9 extravagant, differ 6 . Adj. capable F : ce. 
9 — a middle rate eme, or ſanguine in aw | MODIFIC * modes or a a 
P DERATE, V. 8 . a thi "TIO 6 S. (F » rer . 
2 * to keep within . d atus, of mode- That 5 _ accidental 3 of giving 
Ns s, regulate, or reſtrain ads and limits; to | bein which gives a thing any parti rm or mode, 
n 0 15 510 bl v. v. 5 
0 DERATELV, Adi aa 'DIFY, v. A. (modi . 0 
* to ſituation or 2 temperately; mildly, — ps accidents or cured LENS to change 
MO'DERATENESS, $ la a middle degree. | ſ- 7. to ſoften or moderate. H ing. Figura- 
within any two extrem » 9. the quality of keepin „ | ſevere degrees. DTD. Shoul c modifies his firſt 
, MODERA'TION e MO mollify ould not this have been 
— keeping a due er Eee atio, Lat.) the | te OD“LLON, S. (Fr. modiolus, L ; 
ance of Extremi twixt extremes. For- | tecture, an ornament in un Lat. 7 rel 
party, C ity, or abſtinence from vi or- Corinthia | the corniche of th j 
mu almneſs z temperance from violence in little i n, and. Compoſite colu e lonicy- 
ration, Fr. Frugality. nce or equanimity, from little inverted conſoles or b mns, conſiſtmg of 
MODER A gaiity, applied to e - — ſeeming to ſu N brackets in form of | 
perſon or thin TOK, S. (Lat. * nov 1 MO PiS ff, AG. 2 projecture of the — 128 8 
cxcelles, A 2 or kceps — r.) a ing gutem. 1 agreeable to the faſhion or reigns a 
al * "as : int Fort | ws, neg fe 
— the contendin by preſides at a diſputation a 1 Ade. faſhionabl | | 
em to the voi parties.from.indece Das O'DISHNESS "overs 
cluſiv © point in queſti ncy, con- | faſh. „ S. a ſtrict obſe « h 
wha 2 incluſiveneſs CO NEED the con- ToM O D 2 lervance of the 
es. f their argume 1 0 '-DULATE | Ft, 
La,) OO S. (moderne, Fr 8 ee — the key and to — AY | 
| not long done or — ee. MODUL ; _ - the ear. 3 
Ef ew ; oppoſed- to | keeping in, „S. (Fr.) in muſi i 
| g in, and , uſic, the at of 
+ 7 on * changing the key; an : | 
returning 


contemptuous 


1 
| 
| 

4G 
| 


| returning to it again without giving offence to the 


dirt. 


| _—_ ſo as not to be liquid. 


moiſtens or makes wet in a very ſmall degree. 


cCeption. A natural ſpot on the ſkin, ſometimes bau- 


"MOL 1 


12 = = - 
„ . ln 
At _ 


ear. The regular progreflion of ihe ſeveral parts 
through the ſounds that are in the harmony of any 
particular key, as well as the proceeding naturally 
from one key to the other. Sound modulated. 

- MODULA'TOR, S. one that forme ſounds to a 
certain key. 1 

MODULE, S. (dla, Lat.) s model; an 
empty repreſentation or mere ſhadow. In architec- 
ture, a certain meaſure, taken at pleaſure, for regu+ 
lating the proportion of columns, and the, ſymmeuy 
or diſtribution of the whole building. . 
MO/DUS, S. (Lat.) in law, the giving money 
or land to a miuiſter inftcad of his tithes, in 
kind, 

\MO'HAIR, S. (mobere, moire, Fr.) thread or ſtuff 
made of camels or other hair. 

'MOUVDERED, Adj. crazed ; diſtracted. 

MOI'DORE, S. (moede, Port. ) a Poreogul gold: 
ccin valued at ewenty-ſeven ſhillings ſterling. - | 

MOIVETY, S. (mzitie, Fr.) half; one of two 
equal parts, A part or portion. | 
To'MOVL, V. A. {mouiller, Fr.) to dawb with 
To fatigue or weary. Neuterly, to labour 
in the mite: to toil, drudge, or labour very hard, 

MOIST, Adj. (meiſte, —_— Fr.) wet in a 1 

uicy. 
o MOIST), or MOl'STEN, V. A. to make wet 

in a ſmall degree. 


MOISTENER, S. the perſon or thing which 


MOTVSTNESS, S. the quality of being wetina 
ſmall degree. 

MOISTURE, S. a ſmall quantity of water or 
liquid. Dampn " Wi 

MO'LE, S. 1 Sax. mol, Bel g.) it phyſic, « | 
ſhapeleſs concretion of — Fom blood, 
grows into a kind of fiſh, and is called a falſe. —— 


hair growing in it, A little animal or beaſt, which 
caſts up the earth in little hillocks, formerly thought 
to be blind, but by modern naturalifts, proved to 
have perſect eyes, and holes for them through the þ 
ſkin, about the ſize of a pin's head. As this animal 
is deſtined to live under ground, this circumſtance is 
no ſmall proof of the wiſdam of our-beneficent crea- 
tor. A mound; 1 or port. From mole, Fr. 
moles, Lat. 

MO'LE-HILL, S. an | hiſock thrown up by a 
mole in working its paſſage under-ground. 

To MOLE' ST, V. A. (molefler, Fr. moleflus, 
Lat. ) to diſturb, traudle, or vex. 

 MOLESTA'TION, S. (moletia, Lat. )diſturd- 
ance : uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 
_ :MOLE'/STER, 8. one who diſtuibs. 

, MO'LLIENT, Part. (molliens, Lat.) ſoftening or 

making ſoft. 


; " MOLLIFICA'TION, 5. the a@ of _ | 


ack 
an 


Mitigation, ar pacification, * appl 
1O'LLIFIER; S. mat which makes 
calm. 3 


To MO-LLIF V.. v. A. (mollier, Lat. Allr, 

Fr.) to make ſoft. To appeaſe, applied to aaget. | 

To leſſen of modeiate, applied to any thing harſh « 

ri raus. 

MoO'LTEN, part. paſſ. of Melt. 

|  MO'LOSSES, "MO'LASSES, 8. (ll) 

trencle. In diſtiltation, a fpirituous e Git 

| from treacle. 

wi MO'ME, Se a dull, ſtupid blockhead ; a ſtock; 

ſt. From momon, Fr, 

. 10 MEN T,. 8. (Fr. mamentum, Lat.) bag. 

_ importance or weight. Furce, or mo] 
wer. An indiviftble paveicle of time. 

MO MENTALLY; Adj. for a moment. SM 
mentally remaining. ” Brown. 

EIN NEOUS, Adj.{mementants, 5.) 

ing but a moment, 

415 'MENTARY; Adj. dons in, or laſting, x: | 
moment. 

MOME'NTOUS, Adj. (momentum, Lat.) of 
weight, conſequence, or importance. 
MMO'MERV, S. (ſpelt likewiſe numme, hows | | 
mummer, momerie, Fr.) an entertainment i. which + | 
perſons ate maſked and awkwardly endeavour is 
convey their meaning by motions or geſtures, - 


MON'ACHAL, Na en t.) monaſtic; 


relating to monks. 

| MO'NACHISM, 8. (monachi (monachiſme, Fr.) the fat 
of monks : A monaſtic life. | 
| MO NAD, MO'/NADE, S. * indiviſible thing, - 
| MO'NARCH, S. a king; a governor inveſted 
with abſolute authority. Any thing ſuperior 
others of the ſame kind. The monarch oak,” 
Daxvyp. A preſident, Come thou monarch of the ' 
wine.” SHAK. 


| open aro Adj. governed by a fg. 


— i. 


' perſon or king a king. ö 
MONA'RCHICA "Adj. (mmarchique, Fr) be 
1 8 ſingle ruler or king. | 


IONARCHIZE. V. A. to _ aſſume the 
clan ger of a king. A little ſeem to menarche” 


SHAK. 
Z MONARCHY, 8. 8 e Fr.) 7 | 
| ment of a 82 1 LN 
MO'NAST ERY, ' 5. ( 

olten written mona/iry, Wagons ve Fr.) * 
| for perſons to retire to on a religious account. A 
| convent, 

1 MONA'STIC, MONASTIOAL» Adj or 
naſtique, Fr. monaſfticus onging to 

| retives from the world on 2 religious account; bes 

{| longing to a monk. 


* 


e, Adi. capable of being — 
or appeaſed. 


MO ä Alv. aſter * ö 


— 


— 
r 


— 
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| DAY, S. (pronounced Munday ; from 
1 Sax.) the 22 day of the week, ſo 
called becauſe dedicated to Diana, or the moon, 

MO'NEY, S. (pronounced munny; from mon- 
meye, Fr.) it has properly no plural, unleſs when 
is uſed for a ſingle piece, but monies were for- 
merly uſed for ſums) a piece of metal ſtamped with 
ſome marks or image, whoſe value is fixed by public 

Ority. ; 

51 NEV-CHANOER. S. one who changes 
one piece of coin for more or leſs value, or ſeveral 
pieces for one of more value. 

MO'NEYED, Adj. rich in coin, oppoſed to 
alth in lands. LE . 
""MO'NEYER, S. (monnayer, Fr.) one who deals 

in money; a banker. One who coins money, 
MO'NEY-MATTER, S. an account of debtor 
and creditor. ** How money-matters ſtand.” Life of 


© © | | | ä 
IMO NETSWOR TR, S. ſomething worth mo- 
ney. Something that will bring money. | 
MO'NGER, S. (pronounced munger ; from 
mangere, Sax, a merchant or trader,) a dealer or 
ſeller. After the name of any commodity, it im- 
plies a perſon who deals in it, or ſells it; thus f/þ- 
monger is one who ſells or deals in fiſh, Sometimes 


indeed it ſignifies one converſant with, as a whore-. 


morger is one that is converſant with whores, 

MO'NGREL, Adj. (pronounced mungrel; from 
mengian, Sax.) of a mixed breed. 

MONUTION, S. (Fr. monitio, 
mation or hint. Inſtruction or advice. 

MO'NITOR, 8. one who warns of faults or 
informs of duty, One who gives uſcful hints. 
In ſchools, applied to a ſcholar commiſſioned by 
the maſter to take notice of the behaviour of his 
ſchool-fellows. 


MO'NITORY, Adj. (mnitoire, Fr. monitorius, 


Lat.) conveying uſeful inſtruction or admonition. 
MONITOR 
writ a monitory to him.“ Bac, „ 
MO NK, S. (pronounced munt; from monec, 
munee, Sax. monachus, Lat.) a perſon who retires 
from the world to give himſelf wholly up to devo- 
tion, and to live in abſtinence and ſolitude. 
MO'NKEY, S. (pronounced munkey) an ape, 
or animal bearing a great reſemblance to a man. 
See APE, „ 8 
MO'N KER, S. a monaſtic life. 
MON K HOOD, S. the condition, ſtate or pro- 
feffion of a monk. „ . | 
MON'KISH, Adj. taught or prafeſſed by monks. 
MONMOUTH, S. the capital tewn of Mon- 
mouthſhire, a very ancient place, and at this da very 
conſiderable, It had a ſtately caſtle wherein Henry 


V. who conquered France, was born, but it is now | 


gone to ruin. It is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen 
common-council, and a town clerk, It has a mar- 


ket 


V, S. an admonition. The pope 


Lat.) an infor- 


| was formerly walled round, but now there is little 


| on the borders of Wales. 


in botany, havin 


7 Saturdays, and three fairs on Whitſunday, 1 {yllable. 


and September 4 for.horned catttle, and on Novem- 
ber 22, for horned cattle, fat hogs and cheeſe. It 
It conſiits of twa - 


remaining, except three gates. 


pariſhes, 


is a ſyburb half a mile long. It ſends one member 
to parliament, and is twenty-five miles weſt of Gleu- 
ceſter, and one hundred and twenty-nine- weſt. of 


London. Long. 2 deg, 30 min. W. Lat. 51 deg, 


min. N. ; 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, S. a county, in the die- 
ceſe of Landaff, formerly. a Welch county, it being 
It is — on the 
north-eaſt by Herefordſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt by the 
Severn, which parts it from Glouceſterſhire and So- 
merſetſhire, and on the weſt by Brecknock and Gla- 
morganſhire. It is thirty-three miles in length, and- 
twenty-two in breadth. It is a pretty plentital 
country, for it not only has a competency for its in- 
habitants, but ſends ſupplies to its neighbouring 
counties, The eaſt part abounds with paſtures — 


| woods, but the weſt parts is mountainous and rocky. 


Its princi 
Uſk, an 


twenty-ſeven pari 


al rivers are the Rimney, the Ebwitt, the 
the Wye. There are one hundted and 
churches in the county, and it 
ſends three members to parliament, two for the 
county and'one for Monmouth. Bayt 
MO'NOCHORD, S. an inſtrument having but 
one ſtring. | x | * 
MONO CULAR, MONO'CULOUS, Adj. one 
eyed; having but one eye. | 1 
MO'NODY, S. a poem or ſong ſung by a ſingle 
rſon, and expreſſive of grief. ; 


MONO'GAMIST, S. one who diſallows of ſe- 


| It is ſeated on the river Wye, over which. 
is a ſtone bridge of .two.arches, beyond which there 


* 


cond marriages. . 
MO'NOGRAM, S. a cypher or character com- 


ounded of ſeveral letters. 
MO'NOLOGUE, S. a foliloquy. In n- 
logue.”, D Vvpß. 4 
MONOPE'FALOUS, Adj. (monopetale, Fr.) 
but one leaf; applied to flowers. 
ST, S. . — Fr.) one we 
0 


MONO POL 
le power of vending 


by engroſſing or patent has the 


any commodi 


To MONO/POLIZE, V. A. to have the (ole 


power of making or ſelling any commodity. To ar- 
rogate to one's ſelf, ' 1 ; 

MONO'POLY, S8. (monopole, Fr.) the exelu- 
ſive and ſole privilege of making and ſelling any 


thing. 
2 MONO Tork. S. in grammar, a noun having 


only one caſe. 


MON O'STICA, S. a compoſition conſiſting of a 6 | 


ſingle verſe, | 4s 46 47S 

ONOSYLEA'BICAL, Adj. conſiſting of 
words-of but one ſyllable. C34 | | 

MONOSY/LLABLE, S. a word of only one 
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' MONOSY*LLABLE, Adj. conſiſting of words 
of one ſyllable. Monoſyllable tines.” Pope. 


MONO” i ONY, S. (monetonie, Fr.) a fault in 


pronunciation, wherein a long ſeries of words are 
delivered with one unvaried tone, and 
cadence, 
- MONSIE/UR, 
proach or contempt for a Frenchman.” 
MONSO'ON, S. (monſon, mongon, Fr.) periodical 
or trade winds in the Eaſtern ſea, which blow con- 
ſtantly the ſame. way for three or ſix months, and 
the cot.trary way three or the remaining fix 
months, 
the year round the ſame way. 


MON'STER, S. (mon/tre, Fr, monſitrum, Lat.) a 


production or birth, wherein the parts differ from-the 


general figure or form of its ſpecies, Sornething hor- 
rible for deformity, wickedneſs or mifchief. 5 
To MONSTER, V. A. to repreſent in ſo ex- 
travazant a manner, as to make appear monftirai's, 
- MONSTRO'SITY, MONSTRUO'SITY, 8. 
(mon/irojity is molt analogous) the. ſtate of being 
out of the common order of nature, or differin 


from the common idea and ſtandard of the. ſpecies.” 


„The mon/ruoſity of love. Greater mon/troſity 
in educations.“ 'SLUTH, | 
: MO'NSTROUS, Adj. (monſtrueux, Fr.) deviat- 
ing from the ſtated order of nature. 
derful, including diflike, Irregular or enormous. 
«. No monſtrous height.” Pops. Exceſſive; ſhock- 
ing; hateful, ** The monflrous ſcorn.” Bac. 
MON'STROUS, Adv. prodigiouſly; 
ingly ; very much. A cant word. | 
" MO'NSTROUSLY, Adv. 
terrible, ſhocking, prodigious, or out of the com- 
mon order of nature. Jo a great, exceſſive, or enor- 
mous degree. | 


MO NS TROUSNEsS, S. the quality which | 


renders any thing or 


z 


action ſhocking, irregular or 
exormous. 


MON TGOMERY, S. the capital of the ſhire 


of the ſame name, in North Wales. The Welch 
call it Turalwyn, or Baldwyn's town, from its 
founder, and\Montgdmery from Roger of that name, 
earl of Shrewſbury, who built its eaſtle. It is a 
large borough, with ſome -faſhionable houſes for 
gentry, and governed by two bailiffs, &c, who, with 
_ theconſent of Llanidlos, Llanvilling, Mackynlith, 


It ſtands in the dioceſe of Hereford, on the eaſy aſcent 
of a high rocky hill, and_in a healthy air, not far 
from the Severn, about twenty-five miles from 
Shrewſbury, and 161 from London. It has a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays, and four faiis, on March 26, June 
7, September 4, and November 14, for ſheep, horned 
Cattle, and horſes, This town was made a free bo- 
rough by Henry III. 

MON TGOMER YSHIRE,S, a county of North 
Wales. It is bounded on the north by the ſhires of 


without any 


8. (Fr. fr) a term uſed in re- 


In the Indian oce: n, the winds blow all 


Strange or won» 


— 


— 


Merioneth and Denbigh on the eaſt * Sbroplbie; 
on the ſouth by Radnor and Cardiganſhires; <4 pt 
| the weſt dy another part of Merionethſhire, It in 


— 
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thirty miles long from eaſt to weſt, and twenty. re 
broad from north to ſouth, It contains 2s, 


pariſhes, ſix market towns, and near 34,000 inhahj. - - 
 tants, with twenty-five rivers, the principal of which 


exceed- 1 


in a manner that is | 


thing by 


goes, to ſignify the various intenſions and 

of the mind. | 
as affected by paſſion. Anger; rage; from mud, Sax, 
mood, Bel T:!!! oÞ og eK) 


and Welch- pool, return one member to- parliament. | 


are the Severn, Tanat, and Turgh. The air is fhary - 


on its mountains, but pleaſant in the valleys, and it 


is pretty fruitful, eſpecially in thoſe parts through | 


which the Severn directs its courſe, the mud from the 


inundations of which ſerve it for manure, Its ori 


cipal commodities are corn,.cattle, horſes, fiſh, 71 - 
with plenty of paſture, It lies moſtly in the dioceſe 
of Ataph, but Bangor and Hereford have ſome ſhare - 


* 


in it. This county ſends a knight of the ſhire; and 
a member to parliament for its capitall. 
MO'/NTH, S. (pronounced muntb; from minath, , 
of mona, Sax; the moon) a ſpace of time meaſured by 
the revolutions of the ſun or moon, and reckoned * 
the twelfth-part of the year, A lunar month js the 
ſpace between two conjunctions of the moon with 
the ſun, or between two moons ; a ſolar month, the 


ſpace of time wherein the ſun reyolves through one 
entire ſign of the ecliptic, - The calendar months 


confiſt unequally of thirty and thirty-one days, ex- 
cepting February, which in leap years has twenty-- | 
nine, but in other years only twenty-eight days,” 
MO'NTHLY; Adj. continuing a month; per- 
formed in a month, Hadi every month, - 
MO'/NTHLY, Adv. once in a month, - 
" MONNTROSS, S. an under-guauer, or afliſftant * 


to 18 N85. „ EO: he ice 
MO'NUMENT,, S. (Fr. monumentum, Lat.) any 
which the memory of perſons or things is © 


preſerved. TY EE; 
- MONUME'NTAL, Adj. preſerving the memory 
or remembrance. - Belonging to à tomb, raiſed in 


- honour of the dead. 


MOOD, S. (mods, Fr. modus, Lat.) in logic; be 
regular determination of prepoſitions according to 


their quantity or quality, f. e, their univerſal or pat- 


ticular affirmation or negation. In muſic, manneror 
ſtile, In grammar, different changes a word under- 
affection 
Temper of mind: ſtate of the mind 


5 


— 


MOO'DY, Adj. angry, or out of humour. Men- 


tal; intellectual. Belonging to the mind. 


MOON, 8. (mina, Sax. and Iſl.) in aſtronomy, 
one of the heavenly bodies, a ſatellite or ſecondary 
planet attendant on the earth, which ſhe moves round, 
as a centre, performing her revolution in twenty- | 
ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty three minutes, in which 


time ſhe likewiſe moves round her own axis. As the 
moon illuminates the earth by a reflex light, ſo does 
the earth the moon. Figuratively, a month. lo for- 


or balf- 


tification, ſomething reſembling a ereſcent 


* 


ene ie e m IE © EO 
moon; this word is generally uſed in compoſition, | a dull or inaQive perſon. I am grown a mere ne- 
>, ; 24 & 7 : Jet 1 | | 
either in the laſt ſenſe,'or for ſomething belonging put. Swirr. | 


moon. 0 i n © 2 RPO? 
„ON. EVE, Adj, having eyes. affe ed by 


the revolutions, of the moon. Figuratively, dim. 
ſighted ; purblind. 1 | 
MOQ/NLIGH: 


, * 


"MOONLIGHT, Adj. enlightened by the 
« The moonlight ſhade.” Pops. ; 
MOO'NS 


moon. 


moon. A month, in ludicrous aud burleſque lan- 
(both 


MOO'NSHINE,” MOO'NSHINY,. Adj. (b 
from a corruption of moenſbining) during the ſhining 
of the moon; by means of moonlight. ou 


 mvonſhine” revellers.” SHAK. 6s 
100 U STRUCK, Adj. lunatie q affected, with 
maineſs by means of the monn.. 

MO'OR;: S. (mer, Belg, eddy Teut. clay, 
ner, Sax.) a marſhy fen, or tract of land covered, 
or made very moilt with water. A negro, or black. 
From mmurasn; Lat. 
Te MOO'R, V. A. (from motor, Lat. , mores, 
Ft.) to faſten a veſſel by anchors or other means. 


« 


Neuterly, to be fixed or ſtationed, 811 
MOO'RCOCE;: S. a fowl chat is found on 
moors, the male of the moorben. 
 MOO'RHEN, S. a female fowl that feeds in the 
feds, - FEES 5 „ „ po ET ET. 
MOO'RISH, Adj. fenny; marſhy ; overflowed. 
MO'ORLAND, -S.'.a-marſh,”or watery ground. 
MOO R, Adj. marſhy 3: fenny; watery r 
MOO'SE, S. the large American deer... 
To MOO “T, V. A. (motain, mot gemot, Sax.) 

in law, to plead a mock cauſe; to ſtate a point of 
Jaw or argue a caſe by way of exereiſe for à degree 
of barciſter in the inns. of court, called, to argue 4 
2 A moat caſe. or point; ſuch as may admit 
MO'OTED, , Adj... (meet/en, ,mytſer, Belg.) in 
heraldry, hats Puno ard tape: a Wy "1 
MO'OTER,'S. one that argues a moot-in an 
inn . court ; one that pleads a mock cauſe, or ſtates 
a caſe, „ 7 len FS 
MO'P, S. (moppa, Brit. mappa, Lat.) an in- 
ſirument uſed 6 - in waſhing floots, conſiſt- 
ing of a long ſtick. or handle, at the end of which 


are nailed pieces of woolen cloths. on locks of wool. 


To MO'P, 
mop. . „ EO 

To MO“ PE, V. N. to be ſtupid; to be drowſy; 
to be ſpiritleſs, inactive, or dull. Actively, to make 
a perſon ſpiritleſs or delirioun s. 

MO'PE-EYED, Adj. blind of one eye. 1 

MO'PPET, MO'PSY, 8. a doll made of rags; 
a name of fondneſs for an infant. 


110 Pos, S. (a cant word from. pe) a drone 3 


V. A. to rub or clean with 2 


— 


S. the light afforded * the : 


| 


| . MO'RAL, Adj. (F 
the actions or conduct of life, or that which deter- 
| mines an action to be good or virtuous. , Reaſoning 


or drawing inferences ſo, as to promote or inſtruc. 
Generally admitted in the 


in virtue. Popular. 
uſual occurrences of life, A moral impeſſibitity is a 
very great or inſuperable difficulty, oppoſed to n na» 
tural impoſſibility. A moral certainty or aſſhrance im- 
"plies a very ftrong probability, and is uſed in contra» 
diſtinction to: mathematical probability. In logic, a 
moral univerſality is when the predicate agrees to the 
greateſt part of the particalars, contaised under the 
univerſal ſubjet, . . | 

: MO/RAL, S. morality er practice of the duties 


N 


| corollary from a fable. 


To MO'RAL, V. N. to moraliſe; to make moral 
reſlections. f | 

: MO'RALIST, S8. 
| the duties of life, - 
MORA'LIFY, 


one who teaches: or: writes on' 


8. (moralith, Fr.) the ſcience or 


doctrine of morals, or the. art of living well aud hap- 


| pily, deduced from the reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of 
things, or from the relation in Which we ſtand to- 

wards others. A conformity in things and actions, 
to thoſe unalterable obligations which reſult from the 


nature of our exiſtence, and the neceſſary relations of 


 life,-whether to Gop is our creator, parent and bent= 
factor, or to mankind as our fellow-creatures; That 
form or eircumſtance of an action which renders it an 


objeR of reward or,puniſbatent. According to Mr. 
Locke, the idea of a ſupreme being, infinite in 
power, goodaeſs, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſbip 


we are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of 


| ourſelves, as intelligent creatures, would, if duly | 
| conſidered, afford ſuch foundations of our duty, and 
rules of action, as might place. morality among be 


1 


ſciences capable of demonſttation. : 
To MORA'LISE, V. A. (moratizer, Fr.) to ap- 
ply to the conduct or regulation of our actions. Io 
explain in ſuch a manner as to convey ſome practical 
truths, To fill with action. With his prince's 
arms he moralized his ſong.“ PRIoR. Johnſon con- 
feſſes himſelf at a loſs with teſpect to the ſenſe of this 
line. Neuterly, to ſpeak or write on ſuch ſubjeQs 
as may regulate'our actions, conduct or lives, ' 
[ MORALIZER. 8. one who explains thingy 
in ſuch a manner as to convey | ſome uſeful truth for 
the regulation of our lives 8 
MO'RALLY, Adv. in an ethical ſenſe; ac- 
| cording to the common practice of perſons, or oc- 
| currences of life. Highly, or in a; great meaſure, 
According to the rules of virtue. | 
 MO'/RALS, S. (without a ſingular) conduct; 
a practice of the duties of civil and ſocial life. Be · 
hay iour with reſpect to others. | | 
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r. moralis, Lat.) relating to 


of life. A doctrine, truth, or infiruction, drawn as a * 
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' MO'RASS, S. (marais, Fr. ſee Moon) a fen; | mouth of that is chvaked up with ſand, "The n , 
a bog or tract of land abounding in wate. | this country is temperate, it being refreſhed 5 ] 
” MO'RBID, Adj. ( murbidas, Lat.) diſeaſed, op- | perate breezes in the hotteſt ſeaſon, and they have 
poſed to healthy. SY Ba 5 I ]Þ very little winter. Fez is the eapital "city, and the 
'. MO'RBiDNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of be! | emperot has a palace there, though he chiefly hes 
ing diſcaſed, | 1 ' | at Mequinez, The ſoil is exceeding good, and ca. 
ORBLFIC, MO RBL FICAL, Adj. the laſt : pable of producing vaſt quantities of corn, wine and 
word is ſeldom uſed j from morbifigue, Fr. or morbus, | oil. With regard to their religion, it is the ſame 86 
Lat) cauſing difeaſes ; inju:ious to health. in other Mahometan countries, and need not be par. 
/MORBO'SE," Adj. {morbafus,, Lat.) proceeding | ticularly mentioned here. Their puniſbment & 
from diſeaſe ; unhealthy, | 6 4341-1] , criminals is, by impaling them alive; or drape: 
© MORBCO'SITY, S. a diſeaſed fate, | them along the ſtreets till their is tern oe 
"7 MORDA'CIFY, 8. ( mordacité, Fr.. mordatitas, throwing them on iron hooks, - wher they hang til 
Lat. ) a biting or pungent quality. N they die. os 
MORDICA'TION, S. be act of corroding or | MO'RN, S. (mern, Sax.) the firſt part of the 
waſting. - ** Mordication of the orifices.” Bac, day from ſun riſe to noon. Seldom uled but by 
MORE, Adj. (the comparative of ſome, many or poets s. 2 
much, whole ſuperlative is m] greater in humber, ' MO'RNING, ''S:' (mergen, - movgen, Sai.) the 
quantity or degree. Gresteer. firſt part of the day, from the firſt appearance of 
MORE, Adv. to a greater degree. Longer. | light till twelve o'clock at noon. - Ufed" in compo- 
applied to time. Alive, preceded by wd. © Cafſius | ſition for any thing belonging to, or uſed in dhe 
js no more. SHAK, Again, or a ſecond time. Uſed | —_— <4 COS: FEA et n 
as a particle to form, the Comparative degree before MORO'SE, Adj. (meroſus, Lat.) four of tem- 
ſuch adjeRives, «which either on account of the length per; not edſily plraſed and ſoon diſguſted, = = 
of their ſyllables, or the want of harmony, would“ -MOROYSELY, Adv. in a ſouf, peeviſh muß: 
not conveniently admit the addition of er, che ſyl- ner. 5 b n 1 77 
lable we borrow from” the Saxons, who form their ' MORO'SENESS; S. fourneſy;:peeviſhneſs. A 
Eomparative degree by that means. diſpoſition of mind? not: cally pleaſed and ſoon dif: 
MORE, S. (a kind „ee mh from fome or uw eee. i 1 _ | 5 
„ much) a greater quantity, degree, thing, or time. V, S. (moreſitas, Lat.) ſoutneſi o 
"MO'KEL, 8. a 4 likewiſe a largo ſpeeies of | peeviſhnels, - (Res ee 4 1 
. + Cherry. | =# dv | I MORPETH, S. a market town in Northumber. 
MO RELAND, S. fmerlan, Sax.) a mountain land, with: a market on Wedneſdays, and a fair on 
- or hilly county. | . ** | the Wedneſday, 'Thurſday, 1 ſennight be. 
* , MOREO'VER, Conj, beſides or beyond what fore Whitſunday ; that is, on Wedneſday for horued 
has been mentioned. I cattle;z'on Thurſday, for ſheep ; and on Friday for 
M ORION, S. (Fr.) a helmet or armour-for the I horfes; and another on Wedneſday before July 22, 
dead. a „ for horned cattle, It is governed by two bailiffi, 
MO ROC CO, empire df, a country in Africa, ſeven aldermen, and about 107 freemen or free bur- 
bounded by the ftreights of Gibraltar and the Medi- peſſes; it is a poſt-town, and a very great thorough- 
terranean K on the north, by the river Mulvia ont he fare. It ſends two members to parliament, It is 
eaft, by Biledulgerid on the ſouth, and by the Atlantic | 28 miles north of Durham, and 292 north-by-weſt 
ocean on the weſt, It is divided into three parts, of London. © A 4 SA Z 
viz. Fee, Morocco Proper, and Sus, beſides the F MO'RPHEW, S. (morphie, Fr. morfia, Ital.) a 
kingdom of Tafilet, and the province of Geſula. | ſcurf on the face. . 
The chief towns of the firſt are, Fez and Mequineg; MOR RIS, MO RRIS- DANCE, S. (for ri 
of the ſecond Morocco ; and of the third Taradant. or moriſco dance) @ kind of dance in which _— 
The other conſiderable towns are, Tangiers, Selle,:y fon gingles bells ſowed to his cloaths, practiſed by 
Ceuta, Tetuan, Arizella, and Santa-Crur- The | the Moors, and reſembling the pytrhic' dince men- 
capes of the greateſt notes are, Cape Sparter, at the | rioned by N r- F FTE 
entrance of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and Cape MO'RROW, 8. (morgen, Sax.) the. day after 
Cantin in the ocean. The great mountain, called | the preſent day. Te- morrotu, an adverbial expreſſion, 
Mount Atlas, which runs the whole 1 of Bar- implying on the day after the preſent; ſometimes it 
bary from ealt to weſt, paſſes through Morocco, as | is uſed as a ſubſtantive,  ** To-morrew is the time. 
far as the ſea, which upon this account is called the | Spec f. b e 
Atlantic ocean. The chief rivers are the Mulvia, | MO'RSEL, S. (a diminutive from -morgean, Fr. 
the Sus, the Ommirabi, the Jenſif, and the Guedet : | from merſus, Lat.) a fmall piece; a piece fit for the 
of theſe rivers, the Mutyia only is navigable, and the | mouth z'a mouthful}, A meal. A _— 0 Kolk, 
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10 RSURE, 8. (Fr. morfura, Lat.) the act 


biting, KT. S. (rie, Pe) mire, wei, Lat.) in 
hunting, a tune ſounded at the death of game. A 


uantity. ne Ht Mad . 
5 0 KTAIL, Adj. (nortel, Fr. mortalis, Lat.) 
ſubje& to death. iguratively, deſtructiye or cau- 
ſing death. Human or belonging to man. & Mortal 
ear,” Par. Loft. Exceſſive ; violent. % A mortal 
fright,” DRYD. The laſt ſenſe is lee 
MO'RTAL, S. a man or human being. 
MORTA'LITY, S. the ſtate of a being ſu 
jet to death. Figuratively, death. Mortality 


my ſentence.” Par. Loft. * Frequency of death. 


Human nature. * Mortality cannot bear it.“ DRvp. 
MO'RTALLY, Adv. irrecoverably; ſo as to be 
doomed to death, Extremely; exceffively. * 
MO'RTAR, S. (mortier,” Fr.) * x firong veſſel 
made of metal or ſtone in which things are pounded 
with a peſtle. In gunnery, a ſhort piece of ordnance, 


thick and wide, out'of which bombs or carcaſfles are | 


thrown. In architecture, à preparation of lime and 

ſand mixed with water, uſed by maſons and brick- 

layers as a cement in building walls. Gt. from 

Belg. , Ia: 2 nn 1 41 IS 
MO'RTGAG 


; * . i : 


a pledge or pawn of lands and tenements for money 
borrowed, ſo called becauſe they are of no ſervice to 
the debtor till the money is repaid, and if not 
on the day agreed are forfeited to the creditor, 
fate of a thing pledged, #96006 TORT 02 

To MO'RTGAGE,. v. A. (pronounced mars 
gage) to pledge, pawn, or make over to a creditor as 

; 1 e AY re LK 03h 


enn 
MORTGAGEE', 8. the perſon who receives 
— or tenements as & pawn or ſecurity for money 
ent, gh SE 11 
MO'RTGAGER, .MO*RGAGER, S. a perſon | 
who mortgages or pawns his lands, 
MORTUFEROUS, Adj. (mors, and fro, 
deſtructive. | „ 
MOR TIFICA“TION, S. (Fr.) in ſurgery, 2 
diſeaſe wherein the natural juices loſe their proper 
motion, ferment and deſtroy the texture of the parts. 
In pharmacy, the act of deſtroying the active quall- 
ties of any thing, applied to the killing quickſilver 
and uniting it with turpentine. The nc of keeping 
in a ſtate of ſubjection, applied to the paſſions. The 
a of ſubduing the body by abſtinence or hardſhips, -! 
in a religious view, in order to leſſen the ſtrength of 
| buſts. Any thing or occurrence that gills the mind 
with vexation or uneaſineſ. 
To MO'RTIFY, V. A. (mernifrr Pr.) to rob 
of. all the vital qualities. In pharmacy, to deſtroy 
the active and eilential qualities; applied to the kill 
ng quickſilver, ſo as to unite it with turpentine or 
ſpittle. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. To keep 


1 


of 


ſub- 


A 


8. (ptbnounced'mergege, from" | 
mort, Fr. dead, and gert, Fr. a pledge or \ſecurity). . 


* 


Lat.) 315 | 
I Sax.) conſiſting of the greateſt number, quantity or 


render its affections more compliant to reaſon, and 
to atone for former ſins. To humble, dejeR, or vex. 
Neuterly, to corrupt or turn to a gangrene. To be 
ſubdued; to die awayx. * 

MO RTISE, S. (mortaiſe, mortoiſe, Fr.) in ear- 
pentry, a hole cut in wood in order for another piece 
to be let into it, and form a joint. | 
To MO'RTISE, V. A. to cut or join with a 
mortiſe. To cover over ſo as to ſecure from ſtarting, 
« ' Brafs nails mortiſed with lead.“ ARBUTH, + John- 
ſon..cenſures the laſt ſenſe as improper. . TI 
 MO'RTMAIN, S. (from morte, Fr. and main, 
Fr.) in law, ſuch a ſtate of poſſeſſion as makes it un- 
alienable, and therefore ſaid to be in dead hand, be- 
- cauſe it cannot be reſtored to the donor or to any 
common and temporal uſe; the word is generally 
applied to ſuch lands as are given to any religious 

| houſe, corporation, & . | .n 


© MO'RTRESS, S. a diſh compoſed of meats of 
various kinds pounded together, _ 


MO'RTUARY, S. (mortuaire, Fr.) in law, a 
gift left by a perſon at his death to his pariſh. church, 
in lieu of perſonal tithes neglected to be paid in his 
life time; in ſame places. a beaſt. or othet moveable 
chattel as are by cuſtom due on the death of a perſon 
: and ftiled by this name _ 
: MOSA'IC,. MOSA'IC WORK, S. (moſaigue, 
Fr.) an affemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, 
thells, and precious ſtones of various colours, ce- 
- mented on a ground of ſtucco, and imitating pictures, 
both in form, natural colours, and the ſhades made 


uſe of in paintings 53 
8. (Fr. meſeid or meſchit, Turk.) 


* - MO'SQUE, 


a temple, Wherein the Mahometans perform their 


„„ ors; ar a ar 
. -MO'SS; 8. (meet, Sax. muſeus, Lat.) a plant. 
of the paraſite kind, growing on the barks of trees, 


: ?T&MO'SS, V. A. to cover with moſs. | 
 *MOYSSY,, Adj. covered or overgrown with moſs. 
MOST, Adj. (the ſuperlative' of more. Met, 


L 


degree. 


% 


| MO'ST,' Adv. (mai/ts, Goth. mef, Sax.) in the 


greateſt ' degree. Sometimes uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
and is either ſingular or plural. Followed b of and 
uſed partitively, it ſignifies the greater number, and 

is plural. Mot of the churches,” Appis, Uſed. 
with make; it ſignifies the greateſt value, or advantage, 
and is ſingular. Makes the mf? of what he has,” 
L'EsTxanGE, When preceded by at it ſignifies the 

greateſt degree or quantity. ' ** Some. months: at the 
moſt.” Bac. Such words as conſiſt of many ſylla- 

bles,' or would ſound harſh, with the addition of . 
the ſyllable: with which the Goths, Saxons, Sc. 


formed their ſuperlative, teceive this word before thgem 
| which: gives them a ſuperlative ſenſe as pitiful, more” : 


pitiful, 29 pitiful, 


be body low. by 1abour-and abſtinence, in order to 


« "h$ 7 | 


MO'STIC, S. (from moblen, Teut.) @ painter? 
Ppp ſick »- 


v. 
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Rick, on which he leans his had when he paints. [ 


MO'STLY, Adv. for the greateſt, part. Gene- 


T 
Wb r. 8. (mote, Sax, mots, Heb.) a ſmall. 
article. of matter; a duſt or atom, or any thing 


very ſmall. 
AO'TH, S. (moth, Sax. motte, Belg.) a ſmall 


bY winged ke which eats cloths or hangings. A 


winged inſect of divers colours, diſtir uiſhed from a 
butterfly by its horns, which run tapering from their, 
root. 


MOTHER, S. (pronounced muther. Mot hor, 


moder, Sax.) a woman that has borne a child, 
whether male or female, Figuratively, that 
which, has produced any thing. That which has pre- 
ceded in ti or requires reverence, * A, mother 
church.” The hyſterie paſſion, ſo called becauſe 
peculiar to women, A familiar term of addreſs, A 
ueen mother is the ſame ap. a queen dowager, or one 
Thof, hoſe huſband is dead. A thick ſubſtance appearing 
=) ſpecks of a white colour in liquors; of maader, 


Ho- rurR. Adj. native; that which a. perſon 
receives at his birth. 

MO'THER OF PEARL, S. a kind of. caarſe. 
m_ made of the ſhell of ſuch fiſhes as generate, 


PIO" THER-HOOD, 8. che office, dion, 
da or quality of a mother. 


MO'THERLESS, Adj. having no mother. Rob. | 


bed of a mother by de eath, 

* MO'THERLY, Adj. belonging, to, or horoming, 
" MO TRERLY, Adv, afeer the manner of a mo- 
ther. 


MO'THERY, Adj full of dregs 3 n (Ray 


white concretions, applied to liquors. 


' MO'THY, Adj. full of moths: Eaten by moths. | 
MO'TION, (Fr, motto, Lat.), the act of 


changin place, The manner of moving the bod 
Change of poſture, or action. Thought: eV 
tendency of mind. A propoſal, An iwpulſe com+ 
municated. Natural motion, is that which has its. 
moying force oc principle within the moving body. 
Pielent mation, is that whoſe principle acts from 
9 40 lute motion, is the change of abſolute 
ſpace in any moving body, whoſe celerity is meaſured 


by the 
e body, runs throu gh. Relative, motion, is the. 
— * Cys a relative or 1 Bok ſpace, of the moving 
body, "whoſe celerity is meaſured by the quantity of 
relative ſpace run througb. 
MO'TIONLESS, dj. without motion. 
MO/TIVE, Adj. (noi dus, Lat.) cauſing motion. 
Having the power to move or change place. 
1100 'TIVE, 8, ( matif, Fr.) that which deter- 
mines the choice, or incites to action. A mover. 
MO'TLY, Adj. (ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 
medly ; but J holen —_—_— it might be derived from 


— — —— — — AD > — 


e quantity of abſolute ſpace, which. the moves. 


2 into commotion. All the city wen moved,” 


| prop 
4 


— 


nothlite, or of various colours <— 4 | 
various colours, f 
ORT, Adj, e, Lat) c 
ion. 1 

' MO'FTO, 8. (Ital.) a ſentence, added 19 ae 
vice, or any writing. , , 

To MO'VE, * A. (pronoynced Move ;/ * 
moves Lat.) to put out of one place into another. To 
put in motion. To give an impulſe to, To 
poſe. To recommend, To perſuade or perlen 
1 applied to the mind. To affect. To dur ug or 6. 


cite tenderneſs or any paſſion, . rer angry. To 


th i. 9. To conduct or continue with | an 
Neue Mus their Pay a dance.“ 

euterly, to go from one place to another f to chang 
places. To ; walk. To go forward. Te ting 
the poſty e body, in ceremony. 

MoV ABLE, Adj. capable of being moved 
or carried from one place to. another . ö 
or not always happening on the ſame: day * th 
month, or year, applied to the feaſts obſerved * the 


church. 
10 EABLES, $, (it bas no fingular. J- 
bles, Fr. _ ” furniture z diſtin uiſhed m 


uſes, immovenble icfipns. £4 
10 MO'VEA EABLE ESS, 8. 8. eden being poſe 
050 ae or carried d. af one place into 


IO VEABLY, Adv, ſo as it may. be moved; 

|. MO'VEMENT, S. (mowvement, Fr.) the man- 
ner of moving. Motion. Any thing which moves; 
2 applied, to the Forty: of, 2: watoh ap; other 


11000 VEN T, Part. (onde, Lat.) in no- 
'MO'VENT, S. chat which, puts any thing in 


motion. 

MO VER, 8. (pronounced, like the other derie 

vatives from move, as if, written moove) the perſon or 

t ae Sometiuag;! in motion. A 

oſer. 

MOVING, Part. in motion. | Figurmivehy, pie 

| thetic, or. cauſing. pity. and compatken. . 
MO'VINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner a to 

cauſe nk, and compaſſion. 

O'ULD, S. (e, Swed.) a kind of con- 
Eule e top of ſuch things as are damp 
without motion, at preſent. diſcovered. by micro 
ſcopes, to be a perſect plant; Earth in which a7 
thing grows. Matter of which any thing is 
The matrix in which any thing is' caſt; or ſhaped. 


] Caſt; form; or diſpoſition, The ſuture. of the ' 


feull;. wherein the ſeveral bones meet. 

00, Koen Adj. ſuhject b ente. 

4 „8, * that ſhapes, or faſh ions. 

o MOU'LDER, V. N. (from mold, du. ) to 
turn to duſt; to crumble. - 


OY 'LDINESS, 8, the Kate of. beten 


"MOU 


— — — . — — — "ove — 


reer 


„ a rr 
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contraQing a whitiſh concretion on account of being 
in a damp place. | 


| U'LDING, S. an ornamental cavity cut with 
2 bet in wood of ſtone. In architecture, the jet- 
| tings, or piojectures, beyond the level of a wall, co- 
jumn, wainſeot, &c. the aſſemblage of which forms 
corniſhes, door-caſes, and other decorations, | 
MOU'LDY, Adj. covered with a kind of white 
down by ſtanding in a moiſt place, or being expoſed 
to moiſt air, EP ID oe Bak 1 
MOU'LINET, S. (Fr. a diminutive of moulin, 
Fr. a mill) in mechanics, a roller croſſed with two 
ſevers, which is applied to cranes, capſtones, and 
other engines to draw ropes and heave ſtones, &c. 
In fortification, a kind of turnſtile ar wooden eroſs, 
turning horizontally on a wooden ſtake fixed on the 
round. | 22323 
, To MOU'LT, V. N. (muyten, Belg. mwer, Fr. 
perhaps — muto, — to change) to ſhed or change 
feathers, applied to birds. 2 : I 
To MOU'NCH, or MAU'NCH, v. A. (Mac- 
bean imagines it to be a corruption of manger, Fr. to 
eat) to eat much; ſtill retained in Scotland, and ap- 
plied to the action of toothleſs gums on 4 hard cruſt. 
« And mouncht, and muncht. SHAK. 
MOU'ND, S. (maen, Brit. a ſtone ; mons, Lat:) 
a bank, rampart, or other fente of earth. In He- 
raldry, a ball or globe 'with a croſs upon-it, with 
which our kings are generally drawn, from monde, 
Fr. or mwndas, Lat. the world. | | 
To MOU'ND, V. A. to fortify 


or defend with o 
rampart or bank of earth. 133 


MOU'NT, S. (mont,. Fr. mons, montis, Lat.) a 


mountain, or ſmall hill. An artificial hill raiſed in 
a garden, A bank. Banks or mounts - of e- 
tuity. Bac. This ſenſe is obſolete. The painted 
paper or leather glued to the ſticks of a fan. 

To MOU'NT, V. N. (monter, Fr.) to aſcend, 
or riſe upwards, To tower or be built to a great 
height. To get on horſeback, To come to, when 
added together; from amount, See to what they 
mount.” Pops, Actively; to raiſe in the air, to lift 
or force upwards. | 
on horſeback. To embelliſn with ornaments ; to ſet 


in gold or ſilver. To faſten a picture to the ſticks of 


a fan. To mount guard, to do duty or watch at any 
particular place. Uſed with cannon, to ſet a piece on 
ity —_— frame for the more eaſy management and 
ting of it. ä | | WE 
MOU'NTAIN, 8. (montagne, Fr:) a part of the 
earth, riſing to a conſiderable height above its ſur- 
face, Mountains appear to many, defects and ble- 
miſbes in the earth: but they are truly of the utmoſt 
uſe and neceſſity to the well-being both of men and 
other animals, They ſerve as ſcreens to keep off 
2 and nipping blaſts of the northern and eaſtern 
$ 


ber of vegetables and minerals, which are not found 


To aſcend or climb. To place 


— 


they ſerve for the production of a great num 


| and topping mountains being generally found to run 

from eaſt to weſt, ſerve to ſtop the evagation of the 
| vapours towards the poles, without which they would 
all run from the hot countries, and leave them deſti- 
tute of rain, Mr. Ray adds, that they condenſe 
theſe vapours, like alembic heads, into clouds, and 
ſo, dy a kind of external diſtillation, give origin to 
| ſprings and rivers; and, by amaffing, cooling, and 


| 


, 


N 


in any other ſoil z the long ridges and chains of lofty f by death. 


conſtipating them, turn them into rain, and by that 
means render the fervid region of the torrid zone 
habitable. - | | 

MOUNTAIN, Adj. built on a mountain; grow- 
ing or ſituated on mountains; belonging to a moun- 
tain. 

MOUNTAINF'ER, S. one who lives on a 
mountain. A ſavage; ruſtic, or free-booter. 

MOU'NTAINET, S. (a diminutive from moun- 
tain) a hillock, or ſmall mountain, ** Like two fair 
mountamets.”” S1D0nNty, Johnſon recommends this 
word as elegant, though not in uſe. 3 
| * MOU'NTAINOQUS, Adj. hilly or full of moun- 
tain Figuratively, large; huge; in bulk, as big 
as a mountain. Monntainous error.” SRAK. In- 
| habiting mountains. Mountainous people.” Bac. 
MOU'NTAINOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
full of mountains, | : 
| U'NTANT, Adj. (montant, Fr.) riſing or 
; ſwelling upwards. . < 
' MOU'/NTEBANK, S. (montinebanco, Ital.) a per- 
ſon who vends medicines in public places, and ha- 
rungues the mob from a bench or ſtage, Figuratively, 
any vain pretender, | | „ 
ö To MOU'NTEBANK, V. A. to cheat or de- 
ceive by falſe and ſpurious pretences. Pl moun- 
tebanl their loves,” SHARK. Not in uſe. 
' MOU'NTER, S. one who climbs or aſcends. 
To MOURN, V. N. (pronounced moarn, mur- 
nan, Sax, morne; Fr.) to grieve or be ſorrowful. To 
wear the dreſs of ſorrow, To preſerve an appear- 
ance of grief: Uſed with for. Actively, to grieve. 
for or lament. To utter in a ſorrowful tone or man- 
ner. The nightingale — her ſad ſong mourneth 


>. 
In 
} 
s 


well” Mir. | 5 
MOU/ RN E, S. (morne, Fr.) the round end of a 
m_ the part of a lance to which the ſteel or head 
is fixed. | ; 
MOU'RNER, S. one who ſhows grief or ſorrow, 
One who follows à funeral in black. Something 
uſed at funerals,” * The mourner eugh.“ Davyp. 
MOU'RNFUL, Adj. cauſing forrow ; feelin 
ſorrow ; having the appearance of ſorrow. Diſm 
or expreflive of grief. | 
 MOU'RNF ULLY, Adv. in a ſorrowful man- 


ner. | 
MOU'RNFULNESS, S. ſorrow ; the appearance 

of ſorrow. . | 6 | 
MOU'RNING, S. ſorrow; grief. A dreſs , 

worn by perſons when they have loſt a relation, &c. 
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 MOU'RNINGLY, Adv.in a forrewfol: mas manner. 
. MOU'SE, 8. (plural formerly mys, at preſent 
written mice, muus, Ifl. plural mys; mus, Sax.) a 


litde animal haunting houſes and corn . the 


prey of cats. 


To MOU'SE, v. A. (muyſen, Belg.) to catch | 


mice, To be ſly, inſidious, or upon the catch. A 
Whole -aſſembly of mouſing ſaints,” L'EsTR. 
_. MOU/SE-HUNT), S. one that hunts mice, 
« You have been a mcuſe-bunt, Saal. 
MOU'SER, S. one that catches mice. 
MOU'/TH, S. (munths, Goth, whence muth, Sax.) 
in anatomy, that part of "the face, which conſiſts of 


the lips gums, and the inſide of the checks, at which | 


the food is received. An opening, or that part of a 


veſſel by which it is filled or emptied. That part of | 


a river by which it is entered from the ſea, Figura- 
tively, a ſpeaker or orator,, Some particular 
flateſman—who is the mouth of the ſtreet,” Apps. 
Voice or breath. Moſt: ſpend their | mouths.” 
DHAKESP, 
a wry face made in contempt,  * Making moufbs,” 
Appis. Down in the mouth; implies dejected. In 
_ ſcripture, to open the mouth, implies the ſolemnity with 
which ſomething important is res. 149 * 
opened his mouth.“ 


To MOU” TH, V. 


fectedly big, applied to perth. To chew or grind 
in the mouth, applied to eating. To ſeize in or with 
the mouth. f 
MOU'THED, Ad 
with an affected 2. or bigneſs of voice. 


To form by the mouth. 
8 a mouth; ; delivered 
n. 
compoſition, foul-moutbed implies, uſing abuſive lan- 
hs S: Mealy- mouihed, reſtrained by baſhfulneſs from. 
peaking; hard-mouthed, not obedient to the. bit, ap- 
plied to a horſe. 

MO UO“ TH- FRIEND, 8. one 8 Giend- 
ſhip without * it. You knot of moautb- 

tends.” SHAK. 

MOU'THFUL, * as much as the mouth can 
contain. ſmall quantity. 

"MOU THLESS, Adj. without a mouth. | 

MOW“, S.. (pronounced like mo, to diſtinguifh: i it 
from. the verb; mowe,” Sax.) a loft or chamber where. 
hay or corn. is laid up: Ha ay in mow, properly ſigni- 
fies hay laid in a houſe: Hay in rick, that which is 
heaped together in a field; but this diftinQion is net 


always obſerved, mow being uſed very often in ite 
original ſenſe; as a barley-mow, is a collection of 


barley heaped together i in a fie ld. 


To MO'W, V. A.. to heap together or put. in 
a mow. Neuterly, to heap up or gather in the 


harveſt. 

To MO'W, V. A. ( pronounced ma, preter mowed, 
participle paſſive metun] to cut with à ſcythe, Fi- 
guratively, to cut down with ſpeed or violence. 

To MO WBURN, V. N. to ferment and heat 
in the mow for want of being dry. 

MO WER, S. one who cuts with a ſcythe, _ 

MU'CH, Adj. (mucel, Sax.) large, applied to 


f 


| fondneſs, or tenderneſs, 15 


After male, a diſtortion of the features ; | 


4 


> 


quantity ; ; long, applied to time: may, ppt 


* a, 

MU” Adv. in a great degree: b . 
certain: degree. Oden os long, . 8. to tine; 
followed by as, nearly. 

MUCH, S. @ great deal. Multitude, applied 
to number; abundance, applied to quantity. Aſter 
think, more than enough, a burthen, or very great 
favour. Any aſſignabie quantity, uſed com para- 
tively. Something ſtrange, uncommon, or defervia 
notice. It is much, that one, &c.” Bac; 7 
make much of, Ggnifies to rear With great RH 


MU'CID, Adj. (mucidus, Lat.) amy m 

MC- CIDN ESS, S. ſlimineſs or be PFs 5 

_ MU'CILAGE, 8. (Fr. mucilage, Lat.) a ue 
viſcous matter. 

- MUCILA'GINOUS, Adj. ( mucilagineu, & 1} 
flimy; viſcous, :: Mucilagino: glands are * unions 14 


1 ſet of glands in the 


oints, .'\ 

* MUCILA'GINOUSNESS, s 8, the quality of 
ſlimy or-viſcous.. | 

MU'CK, 8. (meox, Sax.) dung uſed for i improv- 

ing lands. Figuratively, low, mean, or baſe; 77 

run a muck, is to run mad, 0 _— wy one choad 


wwe meet. 4 1 
to utter with a voice af- 


0 
* 


_ Fo- MU'CK, v. Me 900 dung. 
' MU'CK,;Adj.. (motrae, Ru e Ar 


wet as muct, or to be muck wet," implies t.1e being 3s 


wet with water or rain, avif one's Nik were lerer 
in either. 

MU'CKENDER, 8. ( Fra mucus, Lat. mali, 
Fr.) a handke chief to blow the noſe in. 

Menn en chat boards or ſaves mo- 
ney meanly, 

U'CKHILL, s dee 

MU CKINEsS, S. naſtineſo. Fi bees Tlequ- 
12 or ſtate of a eee which has been much 

e. T 5 ; 
MU'CKSWEAT, 8 2 profuſe ſweat, which 
is. viſible and makes & perſon. very wet. 

5 457 "6 A m__ an liv i in 
2; Figuratively g a miſer. 

U'CKY, Adj. { mucus, lan * naſty, or Githy. 
MU'COUS, Adj. (muceſus, Lat.) flimy, or viſcous. - 
MUCOUS, AN 8.40 the wry! of bevy mo 

or viſcous... | 

 MU'CRO, S. (Lat.). a. point. 5 -The ann oy 

int of the heart, * BROWN. 

MU'CRONATED, Adj, bee Afr 
nated or terminating in a point.” „eon Ts 

MUD, S. (un, Brit.) the lime, or moiſt earth 
at the bottom of water. The duſt or er of roads 
made wet with rain or water. 

To MU'D, V. A. to bury in lime or mud. 7 
make water foul by diſturbing. the mud. To-daſb 
or dawb with mud. | | 

e wo with. foulnes or dif or abe, 
* and ſediment. urativelys with a mix 
of obſcenity. wh 1 MUD- 


* 


3 


2 
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MU'DDINESS..S. foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs- 
or ſediment. , . 


SS, 


joined, 
we. To MU'E, V. A 
the feathers, 


3 "_ 


MUFFETE'E, S. (a diminutive of muff) à kind 
of ſhort muff made of worſted knit, and worn upon 
the wriſt to keep that part of the ſhirt clean. | 
 _ MU'FFIN, 8. a. kind of light cake, made in 

Yorkſhire, of the beſt flower mixed with milk. Cc. 

To MU'FFLE, V. A. (muffle, Fr.) to cover in 
order to defend from the weather. To blindfold ; ' 
Figuratively, to hide, conceal, or involve. To faſten 


If 


one that drives mules, 


warm any liquor, but eſpecially wine. 


MULA'TTO, S. (Span, mulat, Fr. mulus, Lat.) 
one that has a black and white for his parents, ' 
 MU'LBERRY, MU'LBERRY-TREE, 8. 

- (morberig, Sax.) a tree bearing a berry or fruit, 
formed ſomewhat like a pine apple, and affording a a 
delicious juice. e ee a 

. MU'LCT, S8. (mulfa, Lat.) a fine, or ſum of 
money which a perſon is ſentenced to pay for ſome 
crime, | | 


1 To MU'LCT, V. A. to ſentence a perſon to 


pay or forfeit a ſum of money for the commiſſion of a 


MU'LE, 8. (mule, Fr. mula, Lat.) an animal 
— by an aſs and mare, or by a horſe and ſhe 
| MULETE'ER, 8. (mulatier, Fr. mulio, Lat.) 


MU'LIER, S. (Lat. a woman) in law, a perſon * 


| begotten: before, but born after marriage, and reck- 


oned Jawful or legitimate, 


\MULIE'/BRITY, S. (muliebris, Lat.) woman- 


| hood, oppoſed to virility; the character and manners 


of a woman. F 

To MULL, V. A. (mollitus, Lat.) to ſoften or 
diſpirit, as wine is when heated ind ſweetened. | 
« Mull'd, deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible.“ SHAK., To 
.MU'LLAR, 8. (meulewr, ſtone flat at the 


1) a. 


up the mouth of a dog with leathern thongs to pre - 
vent his biting, C 
To MU'FFLE, V. N. (mufflen, mo een, Belg.) 
to ſpeak inwardlyz to ſpeak inarticulately, or in 
ſuch a manner as not to be underſtooow' . 
MU'FFLER, S. a cover ſor the face. 
made of thongs, put over à dog's mouth to prevent 
his biting. A part of a woman's dreſs formerly worn 
_ the face. Chains, bracelets, and mufflers.” 
ſatah iii. 19. 2 1 i 588 of  ARITOO o 
MU'F Ti, S. (Turk.) the patriarch or high prieſt - 


A cover | 


of the Mahommedan religioa reſiding at Conſtanti- |- 
| twiſting of the guts, ſo called from the ſymptomatic 
fever attending it, from mwgl, or mil, 
A low word. & 42 


o 


nople, rob yk» unn e 
MU'G, S. a veſſel to drink in, applied to thoſe. 
which are made of earthen ware, china, or ſilver. 
MU'G-HOUSE, S. an alehouſe. The mug- 
bouſe chiefs.” TicRN RL. Seldom uſed. © 
IU'GIENT, Part. (mugiens, Lat.) bellowing. 
% Mugient noiſe.” B RW WG. 
MUGGLETO'NIAN, S. a proſeſſor of the 
principles of Ludowic Muggleton, a journeyman tay- 
lor, who lived about 1657, and with his affociate 
Reeves ſet up for great prophets, pretending to an ab- 
ſolute power of ſaving and damning whom they plea- 
ſed; and afferting that they were. the two laſt wit- 
neſles of Gop which ſhould appear before the end of 
the world, | 
 MU'GWORT, S. 
uſed in the diſorders i 
MU'GGY, A 
moilt ; dampiſh 3 
ther. 


* 


(mugwyrt, Sax.) a plant, 
ncident to the fair ſex. 

dj. (mwg, Brit. moguet, Arm.) 
mouldy ; gloomy, applied to wea- 


43 


conſiſtin 


he 
16 MULLET, 


of the fourth ſon, or third brother, or houſe, from 
mullet, Fr, : 


wine or water and hone 


in itſelf ; in ſeveral reſpects. 


| bottom, and roundiſh at the top, with which any pow- 


der is ground on a'marble:; at preſent improperly 
called a mullet, An inſtrument uſed by glaſs-grinders, 
of a piece of wood, to one end of which is 
t aſs to be ground. * 
8. (mullet, Fr.) a ſea fiſh, In heral- 
dry, a bearing in ſorm of a flat rowel-ſpur, having 
five points, uſed generally as the diſtinguiſhing mark 


cemen — 


MU'LLYGRUBS, | or MU'LGRUBS, 8. 
rit. warm. 


MU'LSE, 8. (mplſum, Lat.) a liquor made of 
| boiled together, | 
- MULTA'NGULAR, Adj. (from multus, Lat 
and angulus, Lat.) having many angles or corners. 
MULTA'NGULARLY, Adv. with many cor- 
ners or angles, | 
MULTA'NGULARNESS, 8. the quality of 
having many angles or corners. : 
MULTICA'PSULAR, Adj. (from mulius, Lat. 
and _— Lat.) having many capſules or cells, 
MULTIFA'RIOUS, Adj. (multifarius, Lat.) 
various; complicate. Having a variety or diverſity 


' MULTIFA'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a variety of 


reſpects. In a complicate maner, With multiplicity. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS, 8. 
verſity, or variety | 


Qqq 


multiplied di- 
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MU'LTIFID, MULTIF'IDOUS, Adj. (mul-) 
tifidus, Tat.) having many partitions. Cleft or di- 
vided into many branches. 48 4 

MU'LTIFORM, Adj. (multifermis, Lat.) ha- 
ving various ſhapes, forms, or appeatrances. The 
multi form and amazing operations.“ WATTS. = 


ULTILA'TERAL, Adj. having many ſides, 


MULTINO'MIAL, MULTINO'MINAL, Adj. | 


having many names. 5 
MULTI PA! RO US, S. (multiparxs, Lat.) bring- 
ing many at a birth. r 

MULTIPLE, MU'LTIPLEX, Adj. (Lat.) 
manifold. In arithmetic, applied to a number which 
contains another ſeveral times; thus, two is the 
multiple of ſix, becauſe it contains it three 


A . e 
MULTIPLA BLE, Adj. (Fr.) capable of being 


multiplled. e el ** 
MUL-TI}PLI'ABLENESS, S. tbe quality of be- 


ing capable to be multiplied. 

. MU'LFIPLICABEE, Adj. 

Lat.) capable of og multiplied in arithmetic. 
MULTIPLICA'ND, S. (muliipiicandus, - Lat.) 

the number given te be multiplied. *' © 
MULTUFPLICATE,. Adj. (multipliaatus, Lat.) 

multiplied : conſiſting of more than one. 
MULTIPLICA'TION,. 8. (Fr. multiplicatio, 

Lat.) the act of incteaſing any number by adding 


(from muliplics, 5 


more of the ſame kind. In arithmetic, the increaſing 


any one number by another, as often as there are units 
in the number by which it is increaſed, _.- a 
MULTIPLICA “TOR, 8. eee eee 
Fr.) the number given to multiply another by. . - 


„ MULTIPLI'CIOUS, _- Adj. . (multiplx, Lat.) 


manifold, ** Multipliciaut or many. BROWwͤRN. 
To MU'LTIPLY, V. A. (multiplier, Fr.) to 


increaſe in number by the addition or production of 


more of the ſame kind. To work a ſum in multipli- 


cation, Neuterly, to propagate, or increaſe in nums- |. 
| | muttering manner. In ſuch a manner as ſcarce to be 


r. | . IE „3 

MULTIPO'TENT, Adj. (from multum, Lat. 
and pot. us, Lat.) having manifold power, or power 
to perf rm many different things. By Jove mul- 
tipotent. SHARK, | | THe.” 
_ MULTIPRE'SENCE, S. (multus, Lat. much, 
and præſentia, Lat. preſence) the power or act of 
_being in ſevetal places at one and the ſame time. 
2 A4. lige ence of CHRIS T's body.” HALL. 
ing a variety of knowledge. | 
MULTISFLIQUOUS, Adj. (from multus, Lat. 
much, and filigue, Lat. pods) ; in botany, applied to 
ſuch plants, as have, after each flower, many diſ- 


tin, long, flender, crooked caſes or pods, in which 


their ſeed is contained, which open of themſelves, 
- when ripe, and let the ſeed drop: of this kind are 
the bear's foot, houſeleek, columbines, &c, 
.  MULTIS'ONQUS, Adj. (multiſexus, Lit.) hav- 
ing many ſounds. = 1 


ance of a great number or multitude. 


duus benedictus, flowers of roſa ſolis, burner, 
marjoram, avens, penny-royal, wild thyme, card:- 
mum ſeeds and bruiſed barbaries; after which they 


 MULTTSCIOUS, Adj. (multiſcivs, Lat.) hav- 


MU'LTITUDE, 8. (Fr, b, Lat.) we 
ſtate of being many or more than one. A number 


or more than one. A great number. A croud * 


throng of ſeveral. perſons aſſembled together, The 
vulgar. i 8 
MULTIT U'DINOUS, Adj. having the 2p 
Manifold, 
MULTI'VIOUS, Adj. (multzs, Lat. and vis, 
Lat.) having many ways; manifold, „ 
MULTO'CULAR, Adj. (multus, Lat. and a. 
bus, Lat.) having many eyes. Flies are mule 
% ocular,” DERH, 26 7 | 
_-MU'M, Interj. (when pronounced it leaves the 
lips cloſed, and may on account of that circumſtance 


» 
w 


MU'M, S. Camry, its etymology it ſhould be 
written mumm numme, Belg.) a ſtrong pleaſant liquor 
imported from Brunſwick, brewed from wheat, oats, 


| and ground beans; when it begins to work they add 


the inner rind of fir, the tops of fir and birch, er- 
* 


put new laid eggs, ſtop it up and let it ſtand two 
years before it is drao on. 

To MUM'BLE, V. N. (mompelen, Belg. m 
late, Ruff.) to ſpeak inwardly; to mutter; to ſpeak 
fo as ſcarce to pronounce half one's ſyllables, To 
chew in an awkward manner for want of teeth. To 
bite ſoftly, To eat with the lips cloſed. To mut- 
ter. Actively, to utter imperſectly, or with 2 low 


and inarticuhte voice. To mouth, or bite pentl. 
Figuratively, to flubber over: to ſuppreſs; to men- 
| tion or touch upon lightly. Not to be muniled 


„ £ 


in filence.” Dxvp, es werrou 

MU'MBLER, S. one that chews awkwardly for 
want of teeth, One that grumbles or mutters. 

MU'M 3LINGLY, Adv. in an inarticulate ot 


heard, though muttering diſcontent, © 
To: MUMM, V. A. (mommen, Belg. nummer, 
Teut.) to maſk.; to frolick or play tricks in maſque- 


rade. With mumming and with maſking” 
Bemme yn, | 
MUMMER, S. a maſker; one who performs 


frolics in maſquerade ;z one who mimics or 
any character. ee 55 
U'MMERY, S. ( mommerie; Fr.) maſquerade; 
the frolics played at a maſquerade. Foolery- Mi- 
- mickry. * V 
| MU'MMY, S. (numie, Fr. mumia, Lat.) in po. 
pular hegen a dead body embalmed and preſe 
after the Egyptian manner, In medicine, the 
a body that has been embalmed, or the liquor lu 
ning from embalmed bodies when newly p 
In gardening; a kind of wax compounded e one 
pound: of common black piteb, and balf oh 11s — 


common turpentine, ſet on fire in an eat * 


* 


be uſed to command ſilence) ſilence! buſh. A word | 
| uſed to expreſs a command or reſolution not to ſpeak, \ | 
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ths, 


re 3 lighted and quenched till all its ni- 
_ arc e It is uſed in planting 
and graſting trees. To beat to mummy, is to beat ſo 


25 the fleſh ſhall appear very much bruiſed, - -- 


To MU'MP, V. A.'(mompelen, Belg.) to nibble, | 


bite quick, or to chew with a continued motion. To 
talk low and quick. a To 80 A begging, 1 cant lan- 


uage. 18. as | 
, MU'MPER, S. (a cant word) a beggar. 
 MU'MPS, S. (from mumbelen, Belg.) ſu 
{lent-anger or diſcontent. The ſquinancy, 
To MU'NCH, V. A. (manger, Fr.) to chew by 
eat mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chew ravenouſly. 
MU'NCHER, S. one that cats. greedily or by 
great mouthfuls. n 1 155 
MUNDA'NE, Adj. ( nundunnt, Lat.) belonging 
to the world. © + 36008 4 1757 
MU'NDATORY, Adj. (from mundus, Lat.) 
having the power to cleanſe, | 
MUNIFICA'TION, 8 
clean, and facio,. Lat. to make 
any thing from droſs or ſediment. 
MUNDTFICATIVE, Adj. having the power to 
eanſe. . — 
To MU'NDIFY,. V. A. ta cleanſe, purify, or 
make clean. Fe 4908 7 | 
MUNDU'NGUS, S. ftinking tobacco. 
MU'NGREL, S. See MonoRE¹. 
MU'NGREL;, ads generated between animals of 
d. fferent ſpecies ; -baſe born; degenerate. . © 
 MUNT'CIPAL, Adj. (Fr. municipale, Lat. muni 
cipium, Lat.) belonging to a corporation. Confined 
to a particular city or borough, applied to laws; 
MUNI'FICENCE, S.. (Fr. munificentia, Lat.) 
the act of giving money and preſents, or of doing 
24s of liberality. 2 11 | 
 MUNI'FICENT, Adj. (munificus, Lat.) liberal; 


liennefs ; 


gr 


# 


(from mundus, a Lat. 


cl 


* 


„ 5. 37 + 20 | > 

| 1 Adv. liberally; gene- 

rouſly, 7775 | 22h 1 rn 
MU'NIMENT, S. (munimentum, Lat.) a forti- 


fication, or ſtrong hold. Support, or deſence. 
« With other muniments and petty helps.” SHAk. 
MUNI'TION, S. (Fr. munitio, Lat.) a fortifica- 
tion or ſtrong hold. Caſtles, garriſons, munitions.” 
Hate. Ammunition or ſtores for carrying on a 
x * What men provided, what munition ſent.” 
HAK, 2 | 
| MU'RAGE, S. (murus, Lat.) money paid for 
| keeping walls in repair. N 
MU RAL, Adj. (muralis, Lat.) belonging to a 
wall. Made in the form of a wall. ö 
MU'RDER, S. Cmantur, Goth. morder, Sax. morder, 
Dan. meurere, Fr.) the act of wilfully and feloniouſly 
killing a perſon upon malice or forethought, provid- 
ing the perſon dies of the hurt or wound within a 
ear and a day after its being received. | 
To MU'RDER,V. A. (maurgan, Goth.) to kill 
a man, wilfully, feloniouſly, and with malice afore- 


) the act of cleanſing | 


1 
= 
* 


—— 


the nature of a muſcle. 


thought, Figuratively, to deſtroy, or put an end 
to, ; . wa HIRE Pe. 4 
U'RDERER, S. one who kills another wilfully, 


| 


M 
feloniouſly, and with malice aforethoughtr, + - 
_ MU*RDERESS, S.' a woman who kills a per- 
fon feloniouſly, wilfully, and with malice afore- 
Gonghttt di 1957 loght pitt hone 11d k yorl htae 7 

- MU'RDEROUS,. Adj. guilty of murder. Crue 
bloody; addicted to ſhedding human blood. ' 

To MU'RE, V. A. (murer, Fr.) to run up or 
build a wall, to incloſe, or confine within walls. 
5 All the gates in the city were mured up.” 

darkiſh;. obſcure; cloudy. 


KnoLLES: 
MU/REY, Adj. 
MU'RMUR, g. (derived from the ſound: mur- 
| mure, Fr. murmur, Lat.) a low rough noiſe. A com- 
plaint not openly expreſſed. — 
£14 DW MU'RMUR, V. N. to make a low, fhrill 
' found. To grumble, or to utter diſcontent. Uſed 
with at before things, and again before perſons. - 

. MU'RMURER, S. one who repines; grumbles, 
or expreſſes diſcontent by muttering or by ſome indi- 
rect manner. Ye | . 

MU“ RRAIN, S. (marwoluth, Brit.) the plague, 
or a diſeaſe which kills vaſt numbers of cattle. 
MU'RTH, S. (from myrih, Sax.) plenty. A 
mu tb of corn.“ Ain, '' 80 
MU'SCADEL, MU'SCADINE, 8. (muſcat; 
 muſcadel, Fr. moſcartelle, Ital.) a kind of ſweet-grape,. 
wine, or a confection made of pears, 
MU'SCLE, S.' (pronounced muſſels from muſcele, 
Fr. and Sax, muſculus, Lat.) à fleſhy, fibrous part of 
the body of an animal, and is the organ or inſtru- 
ment of motion. In natural hiſtory, a fiſh with 
two ſhells of a dirty bluiſh colour; the manner in 
which they- move, ſeek for proper nurture, and mcor- 
themſelves by means of their trunk or tongue is ſo 
aſtoniſhing, that we cannot help diſcovering the ſig- 
net of infinite wiſdom impreſſed upon this animal, 
though it appears- to be the moſt helpleſs in the 
creation. | 
MU'SCULAR, Adj. (from muſculus, Lat.) be- 
longing to the muſcles : Performed by means of the 
muſcles, 7 
- MU3CULA'RITY, S. the quality which ſhews 
that a thing is of the nature of a muſcle. 

MU”'SCULOUS, Adj. (muſculkeux, Fr. muſculoſus, 
Lat.) full of muſcles. Having large and ſwelling. 
muſcles; brawny. Belonging to, or partaking of 


MUSE, S. deep thoughts or ſtudy, A cloſe and. 
intenſe application of the mind to any object. 
„With admiration and deep muſe.” MiLr. A 
deity: ſuppoſed by the heathens to preſide over works 
of genius, and to aid the writer in any particular 
branch of ſcience, when addreſſed to;, from muſa, 
Lat. Some reckon the muſes to be no more than 
three, Mneme, Acede, and Melete; that is, memory, 


_ —_— 


4 


| ſinging, and meditation; but the molt ancient 


authors 


| 


"_ 


—— — — 


Dre ” — ag Won 4 
, : - 


—U — —— 


> 
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authers; and particularly: Homer and Heſiod, geckon 
nine; Clio which means glory; Euterpe, pleaſing: 
Thalia, fleuriſhing ; Melpamene, attraftiog; Terp- 
ichore, reyoic ing he heart; Erato, the amiable; 
Nelyhymmias, 4 multitude af ſongs; Urania, the 
bend i and: Cal liape, ſwertneſg of voice. To 
Clio, they attributed the invention of hiſtary to 
Melcomene, tragedy i to Thalia, comedy to Ku- 
terpe, the uſe of the flute ;; t Terpſichore, the harp; 
and 10, Erata, the lyre and lute; to Calliope, heroic 
verſe; to Urania, aſtrology and to Polyhymnia, 
rhbetorio. The muſes are gainted young, handſome, 
and modeſt, agreeably dreſſed, and crowned: with 
flowers... VVV BY} | 
To MU'SE, V. N. (muſer, Fr. muſe, Lat.) to 
apply the miod with intenſeseſs to, any ſubjet. Te 
ſtudy, or revolve in the mind. Lo be abſent of 
mind. To apply the mind ſo intenfely to the 
thoughts of ſomething abſent, 86 t be entirely re- 
cardleſ of any thing preſent. - To wonder or be 
amazed. :Adyſe not that þ thus ſuddenly proceed.“ 
SgAk. Not in uſe in the laſt ſenſe. 
MU'SEFUL, Adj. plodding; acquired by, or 
ſhowing, deep thought. 1 x 
MU'SER, S. a plodding perſon, or one that thinks 
Tatenſely. - ' VVV 
MU “SET, S. in hunting, the place through 
which z hate goes to relief 
. MUESE'TTE, 6. (Ital. a diminutive from muſe, 
Lat. a ſong) a ſhart air or ſonng 
MUSEUM, 8. (wow, Gr, a place in Athens 
deftined for the ſtudy of the ſciences) a place ſet 
apart as a repoſitory for curioſities. The Aſhmo- 
lean Muſeum at Oxford has long been in repute for 


its collections of this kind: but when we conſider 


the Britiſh Muſeum, a repoſitory eſtabliſhed by the 
munificence of parliament, in the houſe of the late 
duke of Mountague, which contains all the natural 
curiofities collected by Sir Hans Sloane; the in- 
eſtimable manuſcripts removed from the Cottonian 
library, and thoſe likewiſe collected by the late 
Harley, earl of Oxford; we muſt acknowledge, 
that it has a ſormidable. rival, Muſeum is alſo uſed 
for a kind of periodical pamphlet, ſimilar in ſome 
reſpects to a magazine. There is a work now pub- 
liſhing weekly (viz. every Saturday) which appears 
to be judiciouſly conducted and elegantly printed 
and embelliſhed, under the title of The Entertain - 
ing Muſeum, or, Complete Circulating Library, 
Containing complete and perfect editions of the moſt 
celebrated hiſtories, novels, romances, adventures, 
Peruvian, Eaftern, and Arabian tales, ſentimental 
journies, works of humour, &c, As well as the 
performances of checheſt eſſayiſts; ſuch as the Adven- 
turer, Rambler; Idler, Connoiſſeur, and World. 
And, to render this performance ſtill more deſerving 
of che attention and encouragement of the public, 
elegant tranſlations are given of the moſt cele- 


written by Dr. Smollet, author of Roderie Ra 


h ſtory 


on :ccount of their being fold ſo much cheaper than 
1 1 


ſucceſſion, or in bocm. Any melodious, or harmo- 


brated French, Spaniſh, Italian, and even German 


MUS KK. 
2h. ee 


novds, tales, hiſtories, 'rombnnda;! avil :adveritun 
That every perſon Sb por 


| a pen 
chaſer of this work, and gtadually become 

of a moſt e eee — ge 
the ex pence, 4 wolume per week i 'publithes, 


price only ſix- pence ſexved;; ar nia - penee hound 
and ilettered. On which a ount it ii the chap, 
eſt and moſt elegant work that ever appeared, in this 
or any other country; the:valumes ate ef the ume 
ſize, and printed in the ſame manner, as! the Porci. 
cal Magazine, and n very portable 
ed convenient for. the nackt. Printed for |, 
Wenman, No. 144, in Fleet - Street; and ſold 

the bookſellers, news- carriers, & c. in Town 10 
Country, Vol. I. contains the whole of the bit 
volume of The Adventures of Sit LauncelotGraye,, 


— a 


which bas never yet been. ſold for leſs than three 
ſhillings. Vol, II. contains the whole of the ſecond 
volume bf Sir -Launcelot , Greaves; tbe ; following 
volumes which are already publiſhed, contain the 
of Tom Jones, the Adventures of Ferdin 
and Count Fathom, Smollet's:Gil Blas, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Gulliver's Travels, and Triſtram $I 

end a valume now continues to be publiſhed every 
Saturday on the ſame elegant, cheap, and univerſal 
plan, Theſe volumes contain every ſyllable ax they 
were originally written by the reſpective authors, and 
are not in the leaſt abridged; as ſome have imigined, 


any of the old editions.“ ont AV I 
| MUSHRO'OM, S.  (mwſcheron, Fr.) in botany, 
the champignon; it appearu at firſt;of a roundiſh 
form, like a. button, the upper part of which, to- 
ther with its ſtalk, are. of a fleſh colour, but the 
{by part when broken is very white 3 when ſub 
to grow undiſturbed, they. increaſe to a lug: 
ſize, expanding themſelves almoſt to a flatneſs, the 
red part underneath.changing to a dark prey colour; 
their ſeeds, which were long unknown, have by iv | 
duſtrious botaniſts. been lately diſcovered, and 
that means they have obtained a place among perk 
plants. Figuratively, an upſtart: A perſon. that 
riſes to grandeur from a mean and poor bitth., 
MUSHRO'OMSTONE, S. a kind of foſſil, o 
ſtone, which when watered, will produce muſhroom. | 
. MU'SIC, S. .(muſigue, mujice, Lat.) the ſcirnce 
that teaches how ſounds, under certain meaſures af 
tune and time, may be produced, and ſo diſpoſed s 
to raiſe agreeable ſenſations, either in conſonance, 


nic ſound which. raiſes an agreesble ſenſation, - 
MUSICAL, Adj. (Fr.) harmonious z ſouncing 
ſo as to raiſe an agreeable ſenſation, Belonging d 
muſic. | 16 rut HYPE: 
: MU'SICALLY, Adv. harmonious; with a ſweet 
ound. „„ 
—— 8. the — ſounding 
ſweetly, harmoniouſly,. or melodiouſly. 
e 


- * e ee eee eee 
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"MU'SICIAN, S. (muficien, Fr.) one” {killed in 


A 
_ 


WmEeDTe 1 
U'SK, S. | 
* friable Ns; ſomewhat of a purpliſh, or. 
blood colour, feeling ſmooth, and unftuous, ſmelling | 
bighly perfumed, and taſting bitteriſn ; it is brought 
| from Bantam in the Eaſt Tndits. The animal which 
produces it is of ſo fingulara Kind, that it deſerves 
to be deſcribed, Tt is about the ſize of a common 
goat, but taller: Its head reſembles that of a grey- 
hound, and its ears ſtand erect like thoſe of a rabit ; 
its tail is erect and ſhort, its legs moderately long, 
| and its hoofs deeply cl 
| brown, variegated with 
being parti- coloured. 
is three inches long, and t. 
the lower part of its belly.” Muſt, in d 
grape hyacinth, or grape flower. The wort 


wide, and fituated' in 


like muſk; © a | 


MU'SKET, 8. (mouſquet,, Fr. miſchetto, Ital.) 
a fire-arm borne on the thoulder; and uſed in war, 


fired by, the application of à lighted match; its 


length is fixed to three feet eight inches long, from 


the muzzle to the touch pan, and its bore wide 
enough to contain a ball ſixteen'in a 499 wabrs 
preſent the word is promiſcuoully uſed for a fl 
or fuſee. A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the fe- 
male of which is a ſparrow-hawk, from moſchette, 


MU'SKET-BASKET,' S. in war, are baſkets; 
that are from-12 to 18 inches high, and eight or 
ten diameter at the bottom, and twelve at the top, 
ſo that theſe being filled with earth, there is room to 


lay a muſket between them at bottom, being ſet Fog 
low breaſt-works or parapefs, or upon ſuch is are 


besten down, © EN : 1 

MUSKETEE'RS, or MUSQUETEERS, 8. 
thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that carty a. 
muſket; in France there are two companies, ortroops,. 
called mouſquetaires du roy, compoled of all gentle- 


men, excellently mounted, who ſerve either a- ſoot 


or horſeback, and ſignalize themſelves upon all def. 
belaste occaſions, being there only for preferment; 


the king himſelf is n and the officer com- 


wanding each of them is called captain-lieutenant; 
yet each of them Commands as colonel, both of horſe 
and foot, and accordingly takes place of all younger- 
colonels of either; they are teckonęd as gendarmes, 


and march next to the Scotch gendarmes there ate 


250 in each company. The. firſt company or troop 


uſed to be called great mufketeers; they ride on 


white horſes, and have a gold gatloon upon their hats; 
the ſecond troop ride on black horſes, and have ſilver 
lace on their hats. | „ 


MUsKETO ON, S. (muſyueton, Fr.) a fife- ann 


orter and thicker than a muſket, its bore is one 
43 „„ — 


| MU'SKY, Adj 


cloyen ; its hair is of à duſky } 
{Bog and white, every. hair 
The bag containing the muſk _ 


iſe, in Dian is the | 
| | I hd d is uſed 
in compoſition ſor au thing, appefting or ſmelling, 


relock 


| MU'STY, Adj. mouldy 


. — - — 1 — 2 on - — . — — * — — 
{ in ; thirty-eighth of its Jeogth, jr carries five ounces of 
harmony, or one that plays on any muſical jaſtru- Þ iron, or ſeven and a 


muſe, Fr. maſebio, Ital.) a dry, lights. 


and a baff of lead, with an equal 
| quantity, of powder, and is fred by the eolliſion of 
'a ſteel and flint in the lock, A blunderbuſs,. 
. MU'*'SKINESS, S. the quality or ſcent of muſk. 
'.  MUSK-ME'LON, S. a fragrant melon. ._ 
; -MUSK-RO'SE, S. a roſe ſo called from its fra - 
grance. Y 33 
| . fragrant'z ſweet ſcented, - | 
' MU!JSLIN, S. (mouſelline, Fr. from mouſſe, Fr. 
- moſs) a fine ſort of cloth made of cotton, imported 
from Bengal, receiving its name from a dowuy knap 
on its ſurface reſembling moſs, „„ 
A muſlin 


MU'SLIN, Adi. made of muflin. 
; | MU'SS, S. a ſeramble. «Like boys unte a muſe.” 


e 


apron.“ 


' SHAK. 5 | | 
+ . MU'SSULMAN, 8. (mefemen, or moſolman, 
Arab.) a word uſed by the Mahomedans to fignify a 
N eh 6. | 8 3. 
_ © MU'ST, Verb. Imperſ. (yſſen, Belg. muſſe, Pol.) 
obliged. It is of all- dae Wee ate „„ 
3 and things, and generally placed before a 
verb. 5 axes hind Laney 1 | 


M's T, S.'(muſtum, Lat.) new wine, new. 
„ or OE SR CENEN DE HOEED 3 
To MU'ST, V. A.'(mws, Brit.) to give an ill. 
ſcent or ſtink to a thing z generally applied to caſks. 
To mould or make mouldy. Neuterly, to contract 
an ill ſcent, applied to veſſels that are not in uſe; to 
grow mouldy. F ? | 
' MUSTA'CHES, S. (muſlaccia, Ital. muffacho, 
Span.) whiſkers or hair growing on the upper lig. 

:  MU'STARD,' S. (Hard, Fr. maflardu, Ital.) 
a a plant producing a ſmall and warm ſeed. A Kind ot 
ſauce made of the flour of muſtard ſeed mixed with 
water, &c, 5 A | 
To MUSTER, V. A. (muftern, Belg.) to review 
an army, To collect or bring together with dilli- 
+ gence; | uſed with wp,  Neuterly, to aſſemble in 
order to form an army, | | „ 
MUSTER, S. the act of reviewing an army, A 
- regiſter of forces that are reviewed or muſtered. A 
collection. A muſter of peacocks. To poſi 
muſlar, ſignifies to be admitted or allowed. This 
word is uſed in compoſition. „ 
' -MU'STER-MASTER, S. one that takes an ae- 


| count, of every regiment, and takes care that no 


frauds be 
- muſter. -_- PROS 
MU'STER-ROLL, 8. a regiſter or lift of 

TT 7ST: SORT ts. 
' MU'STILY, Adv. with an ill ſcent, - 
_ "MU'STINESS, 8. the quality of giving a bad 


* 9 * 
ſcent. : 


committed in the-return of the names ar 2 


| „ ſpoiled with dampneſp; 
-i11-ſcented.. Stale or ſpoiled with age. Figuratively, 
dull; heavy; re ade experience. | 
"= — * rc * 


| MUTA- 


” 


- * N 
—M 7 I” !! ĩðÄ SE 


——— 85 5 55 FIT qua- 
lity of not | continuing long in che fame fate, In- 
conſtancy or N applied to the mind. 
 MU'TABLE, Adj Fr. mutabilis,, Lat. ) ſubject 
to change er Dr Incohiſtant, * fickle or un- 


fettled, applied to the 17 7 
PTA . the quality of changing 


MU” BLENESS, 8 

ſoon or often. 

| (Fe mutatio, Lat.}the af 
5 277 OR ? oi "3, 


MU FA'TION;'$ 8. 

changing or altering | 
M5 TE N Tis, 1587 gent, not having 

2 uſe of v0 r "Tprech,” indie to tay. any. 

f 18 

+ 87 TE, 4s one had eat ſpeak; In grammar, 
aletter which cinnot be pronounced when by itſelf, 
when SA liquid, or without a vowel. —B,C, D, 
F, G, J. K, P 2 T, V, are mutes in the Engliſh: 


Wh ETY, hav. in flat anne. ; Without 


To MU' TILATE, V.A.( mutilatur, from ue, 
Lat. Ig wk N. of ſome elſential part or limb... 


Ibſs of any eſſential F 
MTN ER, 
an inſurrecion. 
MU“ TINOUS, A j. (antini, Fr.) ſeditious; 
. or taking part in, an inſurrection. Reſiſt 


log 7 authority. 


art or limb. 
a W Nakch that cauſes, or joins | 


U'TINOUSLY, Adv. in a ſeditious manner. 
MU'TINOUSNESS, S. the quality of caufing | 


inſurreRions or diſobeying lawful authorit 
To MU'TINY, V. N. (Muti ner, .) to riſe 


againſt or reſiſt perſons i in ail. To cauſe ſe- 


dition 
MUTINY, 8. the act of reſiſting lawful autho- 
rity. Sedition. 

AU'TTER, v. A. (mutio, Lat.) to grumble ; to 
urter diſcontent with a low and almoſt devine 
voice. Actively, to utter diſcontent in an impexfe 
manner. 
| OTTER, S. a murmur; or the act Sen- 
bre 80 difcoatent in a low and almoſt inarticulate 


PMU'TTERER, S. one who utters diſcontent i in, 
a low and almoſt inarticolate voice. 

. MU'TTERINGLY, Adv. exprefling diſcontent | 
with a low and iarticulate voice. | 

MU*T TON, S. (nenten, Fr.) the flcſh:of ſheep. 
In ludicrous language uſcd for a ſheep. 

MUTUAL, FAG. mutuel, Fr, mutuns, Lat. ) re- 
ape“ J. acting in ſuch a manner as*to perform the 
Gmc action by turns. 


MU'TUALLY, Adv..in.ſuch a manner as to per- 
form the ſame ation. In return. Reciprocally, 
UTUA'LITY, S. reciprocation. Return. 
U'ZZLE, S. (muſeats, Fr. . muſe!, Arem) the |. 

A. faſtening of. 3 


mouth of any ming. 


4 


A'TION, S. (Fr. mutilatio, Lat.) ihe | ö 


e 


was only uſed befote a conſonant, and mize 


; which belongs to me, or is my property. 


yet 


8 uſed 1 to "binder « dog 0 ot = _ 
iti TNT 
N To MU'ZZLE, v. N. to bring denen i 3 
to mouth. The bear mu, and ſmells u. ==! ou 
'L'EsTR, AXQively, to bind the math. * 
with the mouth cloſe : To mouth. 
was then muzzling,” L'Esra ac. + Mp 
MY”, Pron. ofſeſive, (formerly: and p perly, 


vowel, but this diſtinction is feldomobſerved ; We 
When the ſubſtantive 8 mp, co 1 


ſent. 
| when it goes before nine, 2s in anſi be 
| queſtion; as „ This is my book.” et This book is... 


Whoſe book is this? Anſwer, mine) thit 


Fj 
122 . ; 


3p MYO'G APHY, 8, e of the . 
rr O LO v, 8. (ele dfetiptcn 
doQrine of the muſcles; . 
285 8. a perſon who is ö oe. 1 
who ſees diſtant object confuledly,. and nes 
Jones diſtin] EY 
| ** 17 (lee Myces) ſhortneſy of icht. 


Mat „ 8 Laa, Brit.) che — 1 
ton t houſand, gurativelfs . an * me 1 


number. 
"MY Mbox, S. any 3 
MY' OBALAN, 8.0 obalanus, Lat.) a dried | 
fruit, 2 ſtone, ker le ap ov pulp of an . — 
and actid taſte, and imported from the aft Indie. 
MY'RRH, S. (myrrbe, Fr. nyrrba, Lat.) a 
table product of the gum and roſin kind, of azeddiſh 
brown colour, with more or leſs of an admixture of 
Now ; its taſte is bitter and acrid; its ſme} ſtrong : 


e mine.” 


mad rufban. 


it is brought from Ethiopia, but the tree which pro- 
duces it is unknown. | 

MY'RRHINE, Adj. (myrrhinus, Lat.) made of 
mytrhine ſtone, in great repute among the ancient 
J 2 to us. ” Yay 

myrths, Lat. myrie, 
[frag ra MYRTLE with ſmall leaves. 
ELF, a reciprocal pronoun, (from 11 ö 
Sar. ) uſed by a perſon to ſhow that a thing is 4 
or meant of him only, excluſive of any other. | 
Mrs A Gout: S. (yflagegur, Lat.) one 
who interprets divine myſteries ; one who keeps le- 

nere, and. ſhows them to ſtrangers, © | 
SOS] 8. one who prefides oer 


myſteries. 
MY STE'RIOUS, Adj eriaux, Et. * w * 
7 the human under 


be 1 or dect 
Artfully per Pens. | 
TE RIO Bg. . Adv. in a a rr 
ee 
pen 


* diſcovered. by reaſon, or to be co 
the underſtanding, In an obſcure, or 
manner. 


MYSTE'RIOUSNESS, S. that quality which 


renders any truth. . 


” ” * 
DE | " 2 4 — 
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"MYS £ 


Ma 


MY: T.. 


f reaſon, or 3 of the underſtanding, - 
To MY'STERIZE, V. A. to make myſterious ;. 


to explain minen. M6 ks hen twelve 


figns.” Brown. © 
MY'STERY, S. ( ure, Fr.) in its primary 
fenſe, originally uſed for ſome ſacred rite or doctrine, 


communicated only to a few choſen perſons by the | 
ancient prieſts, | Some doctrine hidden or concealed,. 
and either wholly or partly unknown, till revealed. 
A doctrine ſo far above our reaſon that we are inca- 
pable of comprebending it. A doctrine, concern- 
ing which our ideas are inadequate, and therefore | 
ſuch, as'the connexion. of whoſe parts, we are in- 
capable, in many inftances, of diſcerni 3. ſo that 
the term is relative, and _ have ſome ideas — a 
myſtery, though they are either inadcquate-or inde- 
— — — of the · Chriſtian church. 


union of the divine and human nature; the mirgcu- 
Jous birth, death; ind reſurrection of the, ſon of 


God; the doctrine of the trinity, &c. Any thing 
artfully made difficult, A trade or calling: 8 


aft ſenſe it ſhould' e WN _ . ; 
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are, the incarnation of the word; the hypoftatical/ - 
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MY'STIC, MYSTICAL, my cane Tar .) 
* not eaſily com 2 y the Ark — 
ſtanding. Emblematical or n ſome ſecond _ 
or ſecret meaning under the form of a piture, - 

3 Adv. in a manner which con- 

s ſame ſecret meaning. 
Y'STICALNESS,:S, the ſtate of conveying 


Pe ſecret meanin 


ape a ng Adj. relating ty the 7 e 


plication or explanation of fabulous hit 
MYTHOLO'GICALLY,. Adv. in a manger 


| ſuitable to the ap applica: tion or ſyſtem. of fables. | 
' MYTHO'LOGIST, S. one Lap . 6% 
fables of the ancient 


2 the fables or — of the bas 


5 


To MYTHO“L 


S 


to relate or... 


þ-4 * 
R * * 1 4 


MYTHOLOGY, S. a ſyſtem of fables. An ; 


explanation of the fables or fabulous | hiſtory of the. 
ancient heathens, Lord | is opinion that a. 
great deal of concealed e e ae 
ori —— eee | 
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thirteenth letter in the Greek, Latin, and 
Engliſh alphabets; from the capital N, 


© which is the ſame in the Greek, Latin, 


Gothic, and Saxon alphabets, the ſmall of the 


. Grreeks ſeems to be formed, by the emiſſion of the 
firſt ſtroke of the capita}, as M, and in the ſame man- 


* 


ner may we trace the ſhape of the Runic capital, which - 


on the contrary is formed from the omiſſion of the laſt 
ſtroke of the Greek capital. When uſed for a nume- 
ral, N ſtands for goo, and with a daſh over it thus N 


for ooo. In abbreviatures it is likewiſe uſed for au- 


mero or number; as N. V. i. e. number 5. 
To NAB, V. A. 
unexpedtedly. 
NA! DIR, S. (Arab.) in aſtronomy, 
the heavens diametrically oppoſite to our feet. 
NA'G, S. (nagge, Belg. nickel, Teut.) a ſmall or 
young horſe, In familiar language a horſe. Figu- 


ratively, a paramour or ſtallion, “ Your ribbauld t 
|] 7. In ſcripture, it is ſometimes uſed expletively, 


nag of Egypt.“ SHA. 
NAl“L, S. (negl. Sax. naeghel, Belg.) in anatomy, 
a kind of horny ſubſtance growing upon the ends of 


(nappe, Swed.) to catch or ſeize | 


E 
that point in | 


the fingers and tces, deſigned by the wiſe archi- 


tect of our frame to defend thoſe parts from exter- 
nal injuries, which are ſuſceptible of great pain on 


account of the nerves terminating or meeting in | 
The talons or horny ſubſtance grow- 


thoſe parts. 
ing at the extremity of the toes of bi:ds or beaſts, A 
ſpike of metal with a ſharp point, and ſometimes a 
flat head, uſed to faſten things together. A ſtud or 
boſs. A meaſure containing two inches and a half. 
On the nail, implies immediately, or without delay. 
We want our money on the nail.” SWIFT. John- 
ſon ſuppoſes this phraſe-to have riſen from a coun- 
ter ſtudded with nails. | 

To NALL, V. A. to faſten any thing with ſmall 
ſpikes of iron called nails, To ſtudd with nails. 

NAULER, S. one who forges nails. A nail 
maker, | | 

NA'KED, Adj. (naced, nacod, Sax.) without 
cloatis, or any covering, Figeratively, unarmed ; 
deſencæleſs; unprovided, Plain, evident, or without 
diizifi'o, „ plied to truth. Mere; bate; abſtracted; 
Wit iout any other additional circumſtances, In ſcrip- 


word by which it may be ex preſſed. 


A liquid conſonant, and ſemi vowel ; the ture, deprived of the favour aud protection of God. 


NA'KEDLY, Adv. without cloaths, covering, 


or diſguiſe, In a ſimple or abſtract manner, Merely; 


barely ; evidently; .. +; © 
NA'KEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon without 

cloaths, or covering. Want of proviſions, or works 

ſor defence, Plainneſs; .evidence; freedom from 


diſguiſe, 


NA'LE, S. (naal, Il.) an awl made. uſe of by 
collar- makers. * | 

NA'ME, S. (namo, Goth. nama, Sax. nome, Ital. 
namen, Lat.) a word made uſe of to expreſs ſome idea. 
A woid uſed to diſtinguiſh a perſon from others of 
the ſame ſpecies. A perſon, Reputati:n or cha- 
racter; renown, honour, or glory. Memory, or 
remembrance. Power given to a perſon to act for 
another. Appeatance, or an aſſumed character. 
& In the name of Brook.” SHAK. A reproachful 
term or expreilion, after call. Iſſue, or poſterity, 
« To raiſe up to his brother a name in Iſrael.” Deut. 


and ſometimes when applied to God, ſignikes, any 


thing whereby bis nature and attributes are made 


known to us. Applied to Chriſt it fignifies, bis 
eſſential attributes, authority, miſſion, his advance- 
ment above all principalicies, and the goſpel diſ- 


penſation. 


To NAME, V. A. (naman, Sax.) to apply a word 


. conſtantly to diſtinguiſh a perſon or thing from 


athers. To mention the word applied to any being. 

To ſpecify or diſtinguiſh by mentioning the word 

applied to expreſs any perſon or idea. To utter of 

mention. 1 = 

| NA'MELESS, Adj. (namleas, Sax.) having no 
One whole 


name is not known or ex preſſed. 


NA'MELY, Adv. (naemlick, Belg.) particularly ; 
ſpecially ; to mention by name. 
NA“ knows any perſon 


NA'MER, S. one who calls or 
or thing by name. 5 
MESAKE,S. one that has the ſame name vi 


NA” 


another. 


- NANTWICH,DS. a pretty large town in Che- 
ſire, with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 00 


er 15, f 
March 26, September 4, ns December — en 


— 


* 
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ned cattle, horſes, cloaths, flannels, hardwares, 
— and bedding; it is a very populous and 
douriſning town, though it has formerly ſuffered 
much by fre. The church is a neat ſtructure in the 
form of a croſs, with a ſteeple in the middle, It is 
famous for making very white ſalt, | The ſalt ſpring 
is remarkable for being but a few feet diſtant from a 
':ver whoſe water is ſweet and good, It is 19 miles 
ſouth-calt of Cheſter, and 163 north-weſt of London. 
NA'P, S. (bnappian, Sax.) a ſlumber, or ſhort 
ſleep, The ſoft or downy part of woolen cloth 
which riſes above the ſhoot. | 
To NA'P, V. N. to ſleep; to be drewſy : to be 
in a ſtate of ſeeming ſecurity, | 
NA PTAKING, S. a ſurprize, or unexpected 
ſeizure and attack. Naptakings, aſſaults. CARB. 
NA PE, S. (derived by Skinner of Nap, from the 
downy bair which grows in that part, by Token from 
ary, nape, Gr. a hill, on account of the protuberant 
done in that part, and by Johnſon, from #nob) the 
joint of the neck behind, _ 3 5 
NA'PHTHA, S. (Nag, Gr. In Chaldaic, to 
ouſe or run) a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 
fluid, of the bituminous kind, of a very pale yellow, 
with a caſt. of brown; ſoft and ny to the touch, 
ſharp and unpleaſing to the taſte, and briſk and pen» 
trating to the ſmell ; it is very ſuſceptible of catching 
fire, and where it abounds ,.exhales a vapour that 
catches fire at the approach of .any flame, and burns 
to a great diſtance. It is found floating on, the 
waters of ſprings; and is.principally uſed externally. 
in paralytic caſęs. bf VVV 
_ NA'PKIN, S. (a diminutive from nappe, Fr.) 
linen uſed at table to lay in the lap, and wipe the 
hands with. A bandkerchief. I am glad I have 
ps the napfin.” SHAK., The laſt ſenſe is qbſo- 
cte, | (. VVV 
NAPLES, (kingdom of) a country known by the 
name of Great Greece, and takes up the ſouth part of 
Iraly, and repreſents, in ſhape the lower part, of 2 
boot, It is a peninſula, having the” gulph of Venice 
to the north, the ſea of Greece to the caſt, and the ſea 
of Naples to the weſt, It ig one of the fineſt parts of 
Italy; and has undergone. many changes: the Nor- 
mans became maſters of it, in the eleventh century; 
and the ſovereigns were called counts, then dukes, and 


afterwards kings of Puglia; but in 1282, Peter III. 
. Ling of A — 1 IE to be maſ- 
 kacred; and this maſſacre was called the Sicilian, veſ- / 
pers. After this Puglia was joined to Sicily, whence | 
the ſovereigns have_had the title of king, of the two 
Sieilies, for near three hundred yea paſt, It bas 
been called the kingdom of Naples, from the city of 
that name, which is the capital. The F rench en- 
tered it again in, the year 1504, but were driven 
away, and then it came under the dominion of Spain; 
_ the archduke Charles, afterwards, the- emperor 
charles VI. got poſſeſſion of it in 1706. 10,1735 * 
t was gee to Don Carlos, by the treaty of Vienna, 


who was lately in poſſeſſion of it. This kingdom is 
a fief of the church, and the king pays the pope a 
purſe of ſeventy thouſand crowns of gold, and a 
white palfrey, annually, It is about two hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and feventy in breadth.” 
a pry mountains croſs the whole country 
from eaft to weſt, and divide it into two parts. The 
ſoil contains a conſiderable mixture of ſulphur, of 
which there are many mines, and ſeveral vulcanos. 
The heat of the country is greatly owing to this ; 
and for this reaſon the fruits become perfectly ripe. 
Theſe are. oranges, lemons, citrons, pomgranates, 
almonds, dates, capers, bay-berries, and figs. They 
have alſo ſugar, anniſeed, pepper, and manna. The 
wine produced here is excellent; the beſt of which 
is called lachyrymæ Chriſti, This country is not 
leſs rich in flax, hemp, cotton, olive oil, honey, 
wax, iron, and alum; likewiſe deer, fiſh, and fowl, 
common. As this kingdom has been peopled 


are 55 
by different nations, the Neapolitans have not ohly 
the vices of the original natives, but thoſe of ſeveral 


other foreign nations. Thoſe who live id the country 
are fond of huntin 

time in going. to . ſpectacles, The ladies 
are greatly addicted to gallantry; and though theic 
huſbands: are jealous, they find means to deceive 
them. The common people are much inclined to 
knavery and theft. The Jews were baniſhed out of 
this kingdom till the reign of Charles V. but in 
1740, the late king allowed them to enter it again 
for the ſake of trade; however, in 1743, and 1744, 


Ja terrible plague happening, the churchmen perſuaded 


the king, it was on account of the Jews, and they 
were again expelled the kingdom. Naples is divided 
into four large provinces, namely, Terra di Lavoro, 
Abruzzo, Puglia, and. Calabria, which are all ſub- 
divided into ſeveral diſtricts,  ' Te 
| NAPLES, S. a large city of Italy, and capital of 
a kingdom of the ſame name. Its ſituation is ex- 
tremely agreeable; and if Italy may be called the 
garden of the world, Naples may certainly be called 
the garden of Italy, This city is very populous, 
containing about 390,000 inhabitants, The cir- 
cumference of the walls is not above ſeyen miles ; but 
the grandeur, beauty, and magnificence of the 
ſuburbs, is aſtoniſhing. The. Meciterranean or 
Tuſcan Sea waſhes the walls of Naples on the ſouth, 


The other ſide of the city is beſet with mountains 


and fruitful hills, which defend it from the injuries 
of the weather, ſhelter it from the winds, and ſupply 
it with excellent water, . Beſides, it is defended by a 
high caſtle called St, Elmo, cut out of a rock on the 
top of a mountain to the weſt of the city. The 
new caſtle is one of the moſt conſiderable fortreſſes of 
the city, where there is always a good gatriſon. The 
bouſes of this city are built of Rene, Nofty, uniform, 
and generally in the, modern taſte ; the roofs are flat, 
and ſurrounded with balluſtrades, oh which the in- 
habitantg divert themſelves on ſummer . evenings. 
: + 0 Bil > 415 SVs Sf 5 ö — 
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There is ſcarce a great family in the kingdom but has 
a palace in this city, there are many Iarge handſome 
iquares, with abundance of fountains of extraordinary 
ſize and beauty; among which are three of re- 
markable magnificence, which are ſupplied with Wa- 
ter from a Brieg at the foot of mount Veſuvius. 
FTbey have a great number of churches and convents, 
of excellent ſtructure, adorned with a vaſt variety ot 
curious pictures. In general, there is ſaid to be one 
hundred and twenty convents of men, forty of wo- 
men, and 300 churches, Seated on the ſea ſide, one 
hundred and twenty miles ſouth eaſt of Rome, two 
hundred and twenty five ſouth eaſt of Florence, and 
three hundred ſouth of Venice. Long. 14 dep. 45 
min. E. Lat. 41 deg. 53. N I 


bare, 


NA'PP INESS, S. the quality of having 2 nap. ; 


NA PPV, Adj. (nappe, Sax.) fit for drinking in 


| 6 glaſs ; ripe; briſk; frothy. ** With nappy beer.” 


AY. IEG 
 NARCO'TIC, Adj. procuring ſleep; ſtupifying ; 
or cauſing ſtupefaction. 5 8 | 

NA'RD, S. (nardus, Lat.) a fragrant ointment, 
called ſpikenard. A ſweet-ſcented ſhrub, | 

NA'RE, S. (naris, Lat.) a noſtril. « Though 
| ay nare ol fact it not.“ Hun. Uſed only in this 


paſſage. 1 | 5 
NAR'RABLE, Adj. (from narro, Lat.) capable 
of being told or related. ö 
To NAR'RATE, V. A. (narratus, from narro, 
Lat.) to tell or relate. | 1 + ws 
NARRA'TION, S. (Fr. narratio, Lat.) an ac- 
count, relation, hiſtory, or deſcription of any ac- 
- tion or ſeries of actions. In poetry, the action or 
event, which makes the ſubje& of an epic poem, 


NA'RRATIVE, Adj. (narratif, narrative, Fr.) 


relating; giving an account of a fact or ſeries of fats 


as they happened: fond of telling ſtories or relating 


things paſt, ©** Narrative old age.” Pore. 


NA'RRATIVE, S. a relation; an account, or 


recital of a fact as it has happened. 


7 


NA'RRATIVELY, Adv. by way of narrative. 4 
(narrateur, Fr.) one who 


- NARRA'TOR, 8. 
relates any fact. 
To O N 
fact; to be fond of telling ſtories or of relating p 
fats, ** I ever narriſy d my friends.” SHAk. 
NA'RROW, (Adj. nearew, nears, Sax.) having 
| but ſmall breadth ; containing but a ſmall diſtance 
from one extreme to another. 
each other, or having a very ſhort ſpace between. 
Short, applied to time. Niggardly or covetous, ap- 
plied to the mind. Contracted ; Hliberal z of confi- 


ned ſentiments; ungenerous. Near, or within a 
« Miſs'd fo nerrow.” DRY. 
" NA'TIVENESS, 8 
ced by nature, -oppoſed to 


ſmall diſtance. 


Cloſe; vigilant; attentive. With narrow ſearch.” 


MiLT. | 


To NA'RROW, v. A. (nearwian, Sax.) to lef- 


.NA'PLESS, Adj. wanting a nap: Worn thread- 


_— 


— 


ſen the breadth, or widenels of d thing. To np 


| tralt or ſhorten the ſpace between any two thing 
To contract or cramp, applied to the faculties — ü 
— %y or extent of our knowledge. To conſine or 
— | N 5 hs hh 
. NA'RROWLY, Adv. with ſmall or ſhort ſpace 
between, the ſides, or little breadth. © Contradtedl 
without extent or generoſity of ſentiment, Cl | 
or attentively, Nearly, within a little; ſeared. 
In an avaritious or niggardly manner... 
hy NA'RROWNESS, 8. the quality of having its 
| extremities at a ſmall diſtance from each other, The -. 
ſhortneſs of ſpace or | diftarice between two things. 
Wapt of extent or generoſity, applied to ſentiments, 
or the mind. Meannefs, y, or a ſtate of un- 
eaſineſs, applied to condition or fortune. Want of 
—_— applied to the underſtanding. _ 
— NASAL, Adj. (d,, Lat.) belonging to the 
noſe. In 8 pronounced thro | 
NA'SICORNOUS, Adj. having à horn at the 
noſe, . Naſicornous beetles.” Brown, - 
' NA'STY, Adj. (naſæ, Teut.) raiſing diſguſt 
and loathing from dirt; nauſeous 3 filthy. Figura- 
1 7 obſcene or lewd, applied to language. 


. * 


| NA'STILY, Adv, in ſuch 'a dirty, filthy, or 


MHuted manner, as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. 
"*NA*STINESS, S. the quality of being ſo dity 
and filthy as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. Obſcenity, groſs 
neſs, applied to words and ideas. 
NA'TAL, Adj. (Fr. natalis, Lat.) native; the 
place in which, or day when, a perſon was born. 


| NATA'TION, S. (natatio; Lat.) the act of 


ſwimming. ** Ih natatien, the arms and legs move 
both together.“ Brown, | 
NA'THLESS, Adv. {natheles, Sax.) nevertheleſs; 
notwithſtanding. ' Not the lefs. ** Nathleſs he ſo 
endur'd.” Par, Loft. 5 
NATION, S. (Fr. natie, Lat.) a conſiderable 
people, inhabiting à certain extent of ground, and 
_— the ſame government. A government or king- 
om. « 3 = ; k 3 4 5 WW" * 


RRIF /, V. A. to rehearſe or relate any 
general. 


Cloſely ſituated to 


NATIONAL, Adj. (Fr.) public, general, op- 
poſed to private or particular: bigotted to one's coun» 
try. Confined: to a particular country, 

' NA'TIONALLY, Adv. as 2 nation; gene- 


rally. | JJFßßGꝙßC0CCC0 hy ES 
2 NA'TIONALNESS, S. reference to a people in 


NA'TIVE, Adj. (natif, native; Fr. nations, Lat.) 
produced by ral natural, oppoſed to artificial. 
Agreeable to nature. Belonging to the time or place 
of a perſon's birth. ' Original, or that from which 3 
thing is made erg or at firſt, *I muſt retum 


to ndtrive duſt.” Par. Loft. hw 
NATIVE, S. one born in any place. An or- 
ginal inhabitant, Offspring. E e Be | 
3 being produ- 
g a i cial. hp 5 
NATTVITY, S. (ai,, Fr.) birth; Son 


ugh the noſe, 


L 


"NAT 


NAU 


au_m_— 


manner of birth. The ſtate or place of de⸗ 
— « Theſe in their dark nativity ſhall 


* Mur. 1 . | 
NATURA L, Adj. (naturel, Fr.) produced or 


ed by nature. In law, illegitimate ;. begotten 
”- — not joined in wedlock. Beſtowed by na- 


4 to the faculties of the mind. Agree- 


able to natural notions, applied to evidence. Unaf- 
feed ; according to truth and reality. Proceeding 


from natural cauſes, oppoſed to violent. A natural 


» 


h. : : F 
NATURAL, S. a perſon who has not the uſe. 


of reaſon, A native; one born in a place. The 
inhabitants and naturals of the place.“ ABBOT, - 
NA'TURALISM, S. the doctrine which ac- 
counts for the phenomena, and creation of the world 
from the operation of nature, excluſive of a ſupreme 


intelligent creator, ſeparate from, and the author of, 


matter, | e 
NA TURALIST, S. a perſon who ſtudies the 
works of nature, and is verſed in their properties, 


excellencies, and hiſtor 


NAT URALIZA'TION, s. the a& of giving 
aliens or foreigners the privileges of natives and ſub- 


ects, | v , F 34 
f To NA TURALIZE, V. A. to adopt into a 
community or inveſt with the privileges of native ſub- 


jets, To familiarize; to make eaſy, as if taught by 
nature. Cuſtom has naturalized his labour to him.“ 
SOUTH. „ 


NA'TURALLY, Adv. without inftruQion, or 
being taught; by the impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. 
According to nature; without affectation. Sponta- 


neouſly, 


NA'TURALNESS, S. the ſtate of being given 
or produced by nature: conformity to truth, reality, 


or_the nature of things. 


NA'TURE, S. (Fr. natura, Lat.) the ſyſtem of 
the'world ; the machine of the univerſe,, the aſſem- 
dlage of all created being. Moſt beautiful things 
A diftin& ſpecies or kind of | 


in nature.” GLAxv. 
being. Human nature.” The eſſential properties 
of a thing, or that by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other. Man participating of both natures.” 
Harz. The eſtabliſhed order and courſe of material 
things ; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes, or the laws which 

D has impreſſed on matter. My end—was 


wrought by nature.” SHak. The conſtitution, or | 


an agpregate of the powers, of an animal body. 


Nature being oppreſſed.” SnAK. The action of 
or act of conducting any veſſel by water from one 


providence, or that ſpiritual power diffuſed through- 


out the creation, which moves and acts in all bodies, 


and gives them certain properties; this, though by 


the ancients held to be a cauſe diſtinct from the deity, - 


or acting together with him, is no other than Gon, 
the firſt cauſe of all things, and the preſerver and 
ruler of all the phænomena of nature. F iguratively, 


 Cipoſition of mind or tempe 
ia from doing harm.“ Sax, Natural affection 


«6 Whoſe nature is ſo 


** 


or amiſs. 
in diſcourſing with children. 


and reverence, or the principles implanted in us by 
the deity. Have we not ſeen the ſon through 
violated nature force his way.“ Pops, The ſtate or 
operation of the material world, or the ſeries of 
cauſes and effects. He binding nature faſt in fate.“ 
Porz. Sort, kind, or ſpecies, ** A diſpute of this 
nature,” DRyD. Sentiments or ideas conũſtent with 
the tfuth or reality of things. Only nature can 
pleale.” Apps. Natural philoſophy, or the true 
ſyſtem of the phænomena of nature. Nature and 


| nature's laws lay hid in night.“ Pope, 


NATU/RITY, S. the ſtate or quality of being 
produced by nature. What. we deny unto nature, 
we impute to naturity.” Brown. 

. NA'VAL, Adj. (Fr. navalis, Lat.) conſiſting of 
ſhips ; belonging to ſhips, | | 

NA'VE, 5. (naf, Sax.) the middle part of a wheel 
in which the axle moves, and the ſpokes are fixed. 
I . middle or body of a church, from navis, navo, 
old Fr, 

NA'VEL, S. (nafel, nafol, Sax.) a point in the 
middle of the belly by which infants communicate 
with, and before their birth are nouriſhed by, their 
parents, Figuratively, the inward part or middle, 
« Within the aral of this hideous wood.“ MIX r. 

NA'UGHT, S. (nawhr, Sax.) bad; worthleſs, 
Thy fiſter's naught.” SHAK, | | 

NAV'GHT, S. nothing; commonly, but im 
properly, written nought. „ 
' NAU'/GHTILY, Adv. badly; viciouſly ; wick- 
edly ; corruptly. | | 

NAU'GHTINESS, S. (nabtngſſe, Sax.) depra- 
vity ; a ſlight degree of wickedneſs, : | 

NAU'GHTY, Adj. bad; doing any thing vicious 
Seldom uſed but in a ludicrous ſenſe, or 


| NAVUCULAR, Adj. (naviculaire, Fr.) formed 
like a ſhip, applied to the third bone in each foot, 
ſituated between the aſtragalus an oſſa cuneifot- 
mia. | 

NA'VIGABLE, Adj. (Fr. navigabilis, Lat.) cg- 
pable of being paſſed by ſhips or boats. 
 NA'VIGABLENESS, S. the quality of being 
capable to be paſſed by ſhips or boats, 

To NA'VIGATE, V. N. (navigatus, Lat.) to 


fail ; to paſs in a veſſel, Actively, to pals over in a. 


ſhip or boat, | 
NAVIGA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act or practice of 

paſſing by water, Veſſels employed in paſſing ſeas or 

rivers. Swallow navigation up.” SHAKk. The art 


place ro another, the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt and moſt com- 
modious way, | | ; 

NAVIGA'TOR, S. (navigateur, Fr.) a ſailor, or 
perſon, who paſſes from one place to another by wa- 
ter. One that works a ſhip. IS 

To NAU'SEATE, V. A. (nauſeatus, Lat.) to 
loath ;. to reject with diſguſt. To ſtrike or affect 
with loathing. 

NAU- 
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NAU“ SEO USLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
eauſe or loathing diſguſt. . 80 
NAU*'SEOUSNESS, S. the 
loathing and diſguſt. | 
NAU'TIC, NAU'TICAL, S. (nauticus, Lat. 
from nauta, Lat.a ſailor) belonging to failing or ſai- 


lors. | | | 
NAU'TILUS, S. (Lat. nautile, Fr.) a ſhell. fiſh, | 
place with 


quality which cauſes 


in the. Mediterranean, which changes its 
ſomething reſembling oars and a ſail. 


NA'VY, S. (navrs, Lat. a ſhip) a fleet or collec- || 


tion of ſhips generally applied to men of war. | 
NA'Y, Adj. (ane, Sax. i. e. ne, Sax. not) a word 
uſed to imply denial or refuſal. What is ſtill more; 
uſed in amplification. 

when dead.“ B. JotnsoN, | 
NAT WORD, S. a refuſal. ** However you 
lean to the nayword.” SHAK. A by-word or proverb. 
© 1t | do not gull him into a naytword.” SHAK. A 
watch word. We have a nayword to know one ano- 
ther.“ Shak. 5 
To NE'AL, V. A. to temper by heating and 
* gradually. Neuterly, to be tempered by 
fire. | : 
NE'AP, Adj. (nepfled, Sax.) low; decreaſing ; 
applied only to the tide, and ſometimes uſed as a ſub- 
ſtantive. . ; 
NE AR, Prep. (n@rra,) at a ſmall diftance from: 
clofe to. pn 

NE'AR, Adv. almoſt. At hand; not far off. 

After go, not to want much, or not far off. It will 
ge near to ruin him.“ Spect᷑ator. | 

NE'AR, Adj. not far off; advanced towards the 

end of a deſign or undertaking. Near of lin; cloſely. 
related; affecting; dear. Of fo great and near 
concernrent.” Locke, Inelining to covetouſneſs. 
A near man.” Admitted to confidence and fami- 
liarity. The imputation of being near their maſ- 
ter,” Ax. _ 

NE'ARLY, Adv. at no great diſtance: affectingly; 
preſlingly ; cloſely ; uſed with concern. In a niggardly 
manner. | 

NE'ARNESS,.S. the quality of being at a ſmall 
diſtance, or almoſt cloſe to, applied to f uation. Al- 
liaace of blood or affection, applied to relations or 
friends. Too great care of money, applied to ex- 
pence. f 
NEAT, S. (neat, Sax.) black cattle or oxen, uſed 
colleQtively, A cow, 4 | 3 
' NEAT), Adj. (net, Fr. nitidus, Lat.) made with 
kill and elegance, but void either of ſplendor or dig- 


nity: Cleanly. In trade, pure, unadulterated ; not! 


ſpoiled by foreign mixtures. Neat or net proadud, is 


that which is gained after all expences are paid. f 


NE'ATHERD, S. (neathyrd, Sax.) one that 
keeps black cattle. 3 7 


NE'ATLY, Adj. in a cleanly manner; in ſuch 
a manner as diſoovers. ill and elegance, free from 
pomp and without dignity. „ 


as a perſon cannot live without. 


Lea, when abſent; nay, | it 


NE'ATNESS, S. ſpruceneſs. Elegance withos, 
pomp, affectation, or dignity. The quality of bens 
free from adulteration or foreign mixture. 

NE'B, S. (nebble, Sax.) a noſe; a beak ; a mouth. 


* NE'BULA, S. (Lat.) an appearance like a cloud 


in a human body, a flim on the eye. 
NE'BULOUS, Adj. (nebulofer, Lat.) miſty; 


cloudy. . a ien e 
NE'CESSARIES, S. (from neceſſary) ſuch thingy 


» 


N E'CESSARILY, Adv. (from neceſſary) ĩndiſ. 

penſably by inevitable conſequence.” ' © 
NE'CESSARINESS, S. that quality of a thi 

which renders it ſuch, that it cannot be without 


NE'CESSARY, Adj. (neceſſarie, Fr. neceſſarix, 
Lat.) that which muſt be indiſpenſibly done, or 
ranted ; that without which a .tbing cannot exiſt, 
Not free; fatal; impelled by an irreſiſtible princi- 
ple. Concluſive; following by inevitable conſe. 
quence. . . "0 

To NECE'SSITATE, V. A. (from 
Lat.) to make neceſſary ;' to deprive of freedom 
choice; to compel by itreſiſtable force, | __ 

NECESSLTA'TION, S. the act of miking ne- 
ceſſary, or compelling in ſuch à manner 'as' cannot 


be reſiſted. | 1 
NECE'SSITOUS, Adj. oppreſſed with want or 
poverty. 5 


"NECE'SSITOUSNESS, S, poverty; want of 
ſuch things as are eſſential to the ſupport of life, 
NECE'SSITOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
in want of ſuch things as are neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of life. ES SIS 
NECE'SSITUDE, S. (zereſſitude, . Lat.) want; 
need. | ; 15 3 3 O30 hb? e | 
NECE'SSITY, S. (neceſfitas, Lat.) irreitible 
power. The ftate of being free from diſpevſation 
or choice. A ſtate of poverty, or wapt of 
cannot be . ſupported. 
Things neceſſary for the ſupport of liſe. Irreſiſtible 


——— 20s al- 
luding to a perſon's following another cloſely u 
to lean or reſt upon his neck. And, on the — 
of that, taxed the ſtate.“ SHaK. To break the 
of an affair, implies to hinder any thing from being 
done; to do a great deal, or more than half. 
NE'C pur rs a piece. of linen worn 
by a man round his n 6 Rs A as T- 
"NECKLACE, 8. a ſtring of beads or jewels 
worn by way of ornament round a woman's neck. 


' NE'CROMANCER, S. one that converſes with 
ghoſts, or reveals future and ſecret things by ä 
of the dedd. , . 
NECROMANC V, S. the art of revealing i 
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ture events by converſing with the dead. En- 

5 | 2 | | 
NECTAR, 8. a liquor ſaid to be the drink 
of the Gods; and that whoever drank of it ſhould 
de immortal: the ſolid food of the Gods is ſaid to 
de Ambrolia, This word is uſed by ſome of the 


ancients to expreſs honey. 


NE'CTARED, Adj. tinged, mingled, or abound- | 


ing with neftar. o »Þ 
ſweet as nectar, 


NE'CTARINE, S. (Fr. pronounced nectrine) 
2 delicious fruit of the plum or peach kind. 


NEE'D, S. (nead, nyd, Sax.) a preſſing difficul- | 
denying, oppoſed to affirming. Implying the ab- 
| ſence of ſomething. Having the power to with- 
hold, 828 to compel. | 


ty. Want; diſtreſsful poverty; want of any thing 
uſcful or ſerviceable. 8 e ; 
To NEED, V. A. to want; to require; to be 


in want of. Neuterly, to be wanted, or ne- 


alY. . = : 
* E'DER, S. one who wants or cannot do with- 
out a thing. 3 f 4 
NEE/DFUL, Adj. neceſſary; not to be done 
without; indiſpenſably requiſite. FE 
NEE/DFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
be neceſſary. > 52 
NEE'DFULNESS, S. the quality of being ne- 
ceſſary to an effect or end. , | 5 
NEEDHAM, S. a ſmall and poor town of Suf- 
folk, with a market on Wedneſdays, and a fair on 
October 28, for toys. It ſtands low on the ſouth 
fide of the river Orwell, it being a wide, long poor 
ſtreet, It has ſome trade. in Suffolk blues, and 
coarſe broad cloths, and the women are employed 
in ſpinning of wool, and making of bone-lace. It 
is eight miles north-weſt of Ipſwich, and 73 
ſouth-eaſt of London. | ; 
NEE'DINESS, S. the quality of being in want 
of ſuch things as ſeem eſſential to the ſupport of 
life. | 1 e 
NEE' DLE, S. (ned!, Sax. naedel, Belg.) a ſmall 
Lender piece of ſteel, uſed in ſewing, having one 
end perforated with a hole to receive a thread, and 
the other pointed to pierce cloth. The ſmall ſteel 
bar, which points towards the North in the ſea- 
compaſs, : CE T | 
NEE'DLEFUL, S. as much thread as generally 
is uſed with a needle. : JE 
 NEE'DLER, NEE'DLE-MAKER, S. a per- 
ſon that makes needles. > 5 
NEE'DLE-WORK, 8. any work performed 
with a needle. Embroidery. 42 
Enn Adv. without obligation or 
neceſſity. a . | 
NEEDLESS, Adj. unneceſſary; not requiſite: 
Not wanted. | 1 
NEE'DLESSNESS, S. the quality of being 


; by irreſiſtible force 


unneceſſary, 6 5 


NEE DS, Adv. neceſſarily 


or compulſion. Indiſpenſably. 
43 : | 


NEE' Dy, Adj. diſtreſſed by poverty; wanting 
the neceſſaries of life, | | 

NEF, S. (old Fr.) ſee Navs. 

NEFA'RIOUS, Adj. =; vas Lat.) exceſſively, 
or abominably wicked. In law, unlawful, or con- 
trary to law. TT | 

EGA'TION, S. (Fr. negatio, Lat.) denial, 
oppoſed to affirmation, or aſſent : Refuſal, oppoſed 
to conſent, The abſence of that which does not 


naturally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, 


or which has no right, obligation or neceſſity to be 

preſent with it; as when a ſtone. is inanimate, 

blind, or deaf. 8 | 
NE'GATIVE, Adj. (negatif, Fr. negatiuns, Lat.) 


* 


NE'GATIVE, S. a propoſition by which ſome- 


thing is denied. In grammar, a particle made uſe. 


of to imply denial, as, not. According to logicians, 
the only way to prove a negative, is by converting 
it into an affirmative. . „ rh } 

NE'GATIVELY, Adv. with denial; in the 
form of a denial, oppoſed to affirmatively or poſi- 
tively, After a manner which ſhows the abſence 
of a thing, or in what it does not conſiſt. 


To NEGLE'CT, v. A. (negleAus, Lat.) to 


- omit by careleſſneſs. To refuſe ; to treat with ſcorn- 


heedlefineſs. To poſtpone ſomething that ſhould. 
done. e TIO | i, 
'NEGLE'CT, S. an. inſtance of inattention. 
Careleſs treatment, or ſcornful heedleſſneſs. Omiſ— 
ſion of ſomething whith ought to be done, through 
— 4 or beedleſſneſa. The. ſtate of being not re- 
gard ., FE | | 
NEGLE'CTER, S. one who wilfully, ſcorn- 


| fully or heedleſsly omits the doing ſomething, which 


he ought to do, 


NEGLE'CTFUL, Adj. heedleſs ; omitting + 
through ſcorn, heedleſſneſs or inattention. Be- 
having with coldneſs or indifference. | | 
- - NEGLE'CTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


1 


as to omit ſome duty for want of attention or 
caution, Treating in a cold and indifferent man- 


ner. 


NE'GLIGENCE, S. (Fr. negligentia, Lat.) the - 
habit of omitting ſome duty by heedleſſneſs or want 
of attention, Want of care or caution. 

NE'GLIGENT, Adj. (Fr. negligens, Lat.) care-. 
leſs ; heedleſs ; habitually inattentive, Scornfully- 
regardleſs, 3 1 

|" NE'GLIGENTLY, Adv. in a careleſs, heedleſs, 
or ſuperficial manner, With ſcornful inattention or 
diſregard, 3 = 

To NEGO'TIATE, V. N. (Cnegocier, Fr. from 
negotium, Lat. buſineſs) to carry on the trade of a 
merchant : To traffic: To enter into treaty with a 
foreign ſtate, To paſs a bill, or draught for 


money, ; 
e e 


„ 
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NEGO TIA Tiox, S. a treaty of buſineſs. 

treaty with a foreign Rate. 
NEGOTIA'TOR, S. (negotiatenr, Fr.) one em- 

ployed to treat with others. One that tranſmits or 

ys bills drawn on 2 ers. 

NEGO'CIATING, Part, employed in treating 
bills drawn on foreigners. 

-NE'GRO, ural negroes, from negro, Span. | 
and Ital, negre, Fro a black, a moor. | 

To NE“ GH, V.N.( pronounced nash, began, 

Sax,) to make a noiſe like a horſe or mare. 
NE'IGE, S. the noiſe made by a horſe, 

NEUGHBOUR, S. (pronounced naybour, from 
neahgebure, nebgebure, Sax.) one who lives near to 
another. One familiar with another. Any thing 
ſituated near or next to another. Intimate; conh- 
dent. No more ſhall be the neighbowe ts my | 
counſels.” SHAK. In divinity, one partaking of 
the ſame nature, and therefore entitled to good 


offices. 

To NEI'GHBOUR, V. A. to adjoin to, con- 
fine on, or be ſituated near. To acquaiat with; 
to ſamiliarize. ** So neighbour's to this youth, and 
*haviour.” SHAK. 


TY 


with others. 8.100 


"NEIGHBOURHOOD, 8. « place ſituated near 


another. The ſtate of being near to ench other. 
Thofe thit live near one another. 
NEI'GHBOURLY, Adv. in the manner of a 
neighbour, in a ſocial and civil manner, 1 
EI'THER, Conj. (ſometimes ee nither, 
and by others nether, nehwanther, Sax.) not either; 
when uſed in the firſt branch of a negative ſentence, 
it is anſwered by nr. Fi t neither with ſmall, 
nor great.” 1 Kings xvii. 31. etimes it is ufed 
as the ſecond branch of a negative ſentence, as © Ye 


ſhall not eat of it, e touch it. Gen. iii. 3. 


Sometimes it follows a negative at the end of a ſen- 
tence, and often, though rammatically, yet 
emphatically, after Aether Nn „Men come 
not to the knowledge — till they come to the uſe of | 
x:aſon, ner then neitber. Locks, 
- NEITHER, Pron. not either: not one nor the | 
ober; not this nor that. 
NEOTS (St.) S. a large well-built town in Hunt- 
ingdonſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and four 
fairs, held on Aſcenſion Thurſday, Corpus Chrifti 
| Thurſday, June 13, and December 17, for all ſorts 
of cattle ; likewiſe on Auguſt 1 for ſervants. It has 
a handſome church which has a fine ſteeple. 
commodiouſly ſituated on the river Ouſe, over which 
there is a good ſtone bridge, which leads into Bed- 
fordſhire. It is about 17 miles north-weſt of Cam- 
bridge; and about 57 north-noxth-weſt of London. 
NE/P, S. (nepe, Sax. nepeta, Lat.) an herb. 
NEPE/NT HE, S. ia antiquity, a magic potion 


* 


or opiate, which rendered perſons inſenſible to, or 


made them forget all the ir pains and grief. 
NE'PHEW, S. (%, Sax. nepheu, neveu, Fr.) 
a brother or ſiſter's ſon, F my uſed for a grand- 
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It is 


ſon, agreeable to the Latin, but now 
that ſenſe. 


— 


NEPHRUTIC, Adj. ( eri ique,, Fr.) belonging 1 
to the kidnies, reins, or 3 . cating 
Troubled with the _ the grave} 
 NEPOTISM, 8. (abe Fr, este 14, 

NE r. 
ſondneſs for nephews. ( — Lat.) a 


NEN VE, S. (nerf; Fr. nervous, Lat. in anatomy, 
a round, white, — ſubſtance like 2 
| poſed of ſeveral threads of fibres, deri 
from the brain or ſpinal | ** 
through all parts of the bod 
of ſenſation or motion, = by 2 anz. 
tomiſts to contain a juice called the animal ſpirits 
or ſome electrical fluid, by means of 1 | 
preſſion of objects is ' conveyed inſtan wool ws 


brain, or the ſoul reſident therein. 
any thing which _ ftrength 


benden: z In poetry, 

or is eſſential. 

1 Adj. faint 3, without ſtrength. 
cak 

| NE'RVOUS, Adj. (nerwoſas, Lat. well-firung 

ſtrong vigorous. Arge the 228 4 | 

its ſeat in the nerves. Having weak or dai 

nerves, in. medical cant. A nervous diſorder.” 
NE'RVY, Adj. ſtrong vigorous. ln bis 


3 arm,” SAE. 
Sax. Belg. and Teut.) a bed or 


—＋ 8. n (net, 

ed by a bird 2 for laying, hatch- 
ing, — her young in, till able to provide 
for themſelves. Sun place where dee are pro- 
- duced : the young in a neſt; a receptacle, abode, 
or place of  refidence, uſed in a bad ſenſe, % 
of rogues.” A warm, cloſe habitation, uſed in 
contempt. ** Our miniſters draw forth from their 
warm neſts.” SytNczr. A collection of drawers, 
boxes, ar of pockets, that communicate Sn 
ö other, or belong to the ſame frame. : 

Te NE'ST, V. A. to build nefts. © 
3 NE'STLE, V. N. to ſettle, harbour, or li 
| cloſe and ſnug like dirds in a neft. AAively, to 
houſe, as in a neſt, To cheriſh, as a bird does her 
young in a nefd. < She like his mother agli 
him.” CHAPMAN, - 

NE'T, S. (net, nyt, Sax.) a texture woven or knit 
with Jarge interſtices, or meſhes, uſed as a ſnare fot | 
birds, in catching fiſhes, &c. 
 NE'THER, Adj. (neather, neother, nither, Sax.) 
lower, oppoſed to upper. Situated in a lower place, | 


or in the infernal regions, 
NE'THERMOST, Adj. ere 
oweſt; below any other 


formed by adding ug to it) 

thing it is compared with. | 
NE'TTING, S. a e of _— 
'NE'TTLE, 8. ele Sax.) à ſtin 

The root of the common nettle is deemed 


To NE! TTLE, V. A. (nettelen, Bee.) OM 


| irritate, or provoke, | 


NET- 


— none one meecamt — — 1 | ; 
| NEW NE W 2 
NE'/TWORK, S. the work with which a net is | Whit-Tueſday, Auguſt z, and November 7, for 
made. Any thing made with interſtices reſembling | horſes, cattle, ſheep, pigs, linen and woolen cloth, | 
meſhes of a net. : 8 and on Monday before December 11, for horſes, 
NEVER, Adr, (nafre, Sax.) at no time, either | horned cattle, pigs, and ſheep. 1 
paſt, preſent, or to come. In no degree. nw. Never NEWBURY, S, a mayor and market-town of- : | 
' theworſe.” None, or nota ſingle one. He an- Berkſhire, ſeated on the river Kennet. Here flou- 
ſwered him to never 2 word,” Matt, xxvii. 14.. | riſhed John . Winſchcomb, or. Jack of Newbury; 
+ Johnſon obſerves that this word is uſed in a form of | one of the greateſt clothiers in England, who in Wo 
| ſpeech, which though handed down by the beſt wri- | reign of king Henry VIII. maintained 100 of his 
ters, and but lately cenſured, is juſtly reckoned a | own men in the expedition to Floddenfield: It is 
foleciſm ; as in, . He is miftaken, though never ſo. | alſo the birth place of Mr. Kenrick, a merchant of | 
wiſe;” which ſhould properly be exprei ed; “ He London; who left very lconfiderable ſums for en- 
i miſtaken, though ever ſo wiſe.” | couraging the cloathing trade in this town and Read- 


— 


NE'VERTHELESS, Adj. notwithſtanding, ing, &c. It lies ſixteen miles from the latter and. | 
NEURO'LOGY, S. a deter cription of, or a diſ- | fifty-cight. from London. Its market is on Thurſ- | 
courſe concerning the nerves. | day, and annual fairs on Holy Thurſday, July 55 


NEURO- TOM, S. the anatomy: of the nerves. St. Bartholomew, Auguſt 24, and St. Simon and 
NEU'TER, Adj. Lat. neuter, r.) indifferent; ; Jude, October 28, for, horſes, cattle, .hogs, and | 
not engaged in or taking part with either fide, In E It aroſe from the ruins of an ancient town | 
grammar, applied to a noun, that which: implies called Spina, which now is a village named Speen ;. * 
no ſex; applied to a verb, that which lignifics nei- and from hence part of Newbury, ftill has'the name | 
ther action nor paſſion but ſome ſtate or condition af | of Speenham's land. Almoſt on the ſame ſpot near 
bring; as, I fit. n i | this town were fought two obſtinate battles between | 
NEU'TER, S. one indifferent or not engaged in | the = _ = the parliament's, on September | 
any part). VVV and Ofober 27, 1644, at both which 1 
| NEU'TRAL, Adj. Fr.) indifferent; not acting; | his — was preſent. A | _ ö 57 | yy | 
not engaged on either fide, Indifferent,. or neither | -NEWCA/STLE upon:TYNE, S. over which 
good nor bad, In medicine, neither acid nor alka- | river, yielding excellent ſalmon, is a ſtately bridge of 7: | 
CC ; I wide arches, with houſes on it: it is a mayor town, | 
NEUTRAL, S.. one who does not act or engage. and the capital of Northumberland. The ſituation 
on either ſide. Ii uneven, as being 92 hillocks, and the declivity 
NEUTRA “LIT V. 8. C Kate of . indifference in of them. It is cloſe built and populous ; has a good 
which a perſon or ſtate avoids every action that may | quay between the town-wall and the river, and a 
proceed from friendſhip or hoſtility. A ſtate be- | vaſt trade in coals ſent to London, other parts of 
ween good and evil, I | England and abroad; as alſo in making. of glaſs+ 
— NEU'TRALLY, Adj. in an indifferent manner; | bottles, ſalt, and excellent ale; with. hardware 
on neither ſide. . "wif ax tee vt WR * iron z befides no contemptible foreign | 
a ha Adj. (atv, niw,. Sax, neuf, Fr. novus, traffic. The keelmen, or thoſe who nayi ate the 
: 9, * y made or had ; freſh ; not uſed. Modern; li hters for loading of the coal ſhips that lie gene- 
| —_ e effect of novelty. Not accuſtomed | or | rally below the town, or at Shields, are reckaned- 
* — Renewed or repaired, ſo as to recover its | at 6000. Here is a fine exchange, manſion- houſe, 
= ate, Freſh after-any ce ation. or impediment, | town-ball, &c, with ſix churches or chapels, . beſides 
1 extraction. Generally applied to | that of St. Nicholas, a handſome library, ſurgeon's- 
tungs, in the fame ſenſe as young is to perſons. In | hall, and a Newgate or priſon. The town revenue 
1 it ſignifies newly, or not long ago. | is conſiderable, and the houfes are moſtly of flone 
Lid, new-heal'd wound.“ SHAK, I Vith 4 few of brick or timber. In the upper part of. 
* ARK, 8. a wel}-built town of Nottingham- the town reſide the polite iphabitants, with three. 
7 — on the Trent, over which is a bridge. It had | genteel ftreets, the prineipal of which is Pilgrim's, 
only which held out for hing John and | This corporation-ſends two members to parliament, 
ane I. but was demoliſhed in the civil. wars. | lies about five miles above Shields, 65 from Ber- 
Its antiquities have been found round this place. þ wick, and 256 from London. Its markets are 
governed by a mayor, &c.. who ſend. two mem-. on Tueſday, . and Saturday, which are extremely. 


's tO parliament, Here is a noble market-place for | well ſtowed with all forts of proviſions, and rea- 
— Cattle, wool, &c. anda charity ſchool. It lies | ſonably.cheap, The ſpeech here is remarkable rough, 
15 2 miles from Nottingham, and 123 from and guttural, and their cuſtoms, if not the bulk 
, - on. At Newark the Roman way. croſſed the of the people, ſeem generally Scottiſh, 85 : 
10 e. It has a market on Wedneſdays, and fix F NEW CASTLE Under Line, a mayc r-borough; 
i on the Friday before Paſſiog Sunday, May 14, |-of Staffordlhire, upon a branch of ent, wit 
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the Trent, with 
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ſurrounded with coal-pits, the coals of which are 


Suffolk, and ſouth, in Cambridgeſhire. It is famous 


2 hovſe. 


with a richly endowed free-ſchool, to the amount 
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large and well-paved ſtreets. It has a market on 
Mondays, and five fairs, on Eaſter Monday, Whit 
Monday, the Monday before the 15th of July, the 
Monday next after the 11th of September, and Nov. 
6, all for cattle. Here is a manufacture of hats. 
The cloathing trade flouriſhes alſo, and the place is 


called Peacock-coals, from their variegated luftre. 


In the neighbourhood are made vaſt quantities of 


ſtone and earthen ware, black tea-pots, &c, A 
ſhrew is tamed in this town by putting a bfidle in her 
mouth, and leading her about the ftreets. It lies 12 
miles from Stafford, and 149 from London, It 
returns two members to parliament. Toon hoy 

NEWENT, no inconſiderable market town of 
Glouceſterſhire, weſt of the Severn, on a river na- 


don. 


Adams, Eſq; baberdaſher of London, &. lere is 
alſo an Engliſh free-ſchool for all the towu- children. 
Its market is on Saturday, and fairs Saturday before 
Palm-Sunday, May 28, and July 27, for horned 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep. Alſo on December 10. 
| 3 falling on a Sunday is kept on the gth,) 
or ditto ard fat cattle, It lies fifteen miles 
from Shrewſbury, and one hundred and forty 
from London, feng, | Res. 1 b „ 
NEWPORT-PAGNEL, S. 4 large and well 
built town of Buckinghamſhire, on · the Ouſe; over 
which are two ſtone bridges, wick a "conſiderable 
trade in bone-lace. In the neighbourhood are fre- 


| quent horſe- races. It lies three miles from Oulney, 


ſeventeen from Saliſbury, and fifty four from Lon- 
Its market is on Saturday, and fairs on 


vigable by boats, Here is a handſome church, and , 


April 22, June 22, October 22, and Dee 


its pariſli is about twenty miles in circuit, having | ber 22, for cattle, The market is plentiful ſor 


ſeveral ſeats and good eſtates. Its weekly market is 


on Friday, and annual fairs on Wedneſday before 


before Whitſuntide, Auguſt 1, 


Eafter, Wedneſday 


cheeſe, It lies 17 miles from Glouceſter, and 104 
mir Roe pd ns ro es: reg 
 NEWFA'NGLED, Adj. formed with a vain and 
affected love of novelty. 1 þ e pe 
"NEWFA'NGLEDNESS,” NEWFA/NGLE- 
NESS, S. à vain or foolifh affectation of novelty. - 
NET WLV, Adv. lately; not long ago. | 
NEWMARKET, S. a well built and handſome 
market- town of one fine ſtreet; its north ſide in 


N after September 8, for cattle, horſes, and 


for horſe- races, eſpecially for the king's plate in 
Eaſter and October annually.” Its ſpacious heath is 
the fineſt courſe in England, and here the king has 
At the races is an incredible concourſe of 


corn, ' proviſions, and cattle. | 

NE WS, S. (without a ſingular) freſh accounts 
of ſomething : ſomething not heard before. Papen 
which give actount of the tranſactions of the preſent 
times, both at home and abroad. . 
© NE'WSMONGER, S. one who deals in news 
; papers. One who makes it his buſineſs to hear and 


= 


t news, 8 7 ö ; = 
| NE'WT, S. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be ce g 
ed from anewet) a ſmall kind of Tizard; 
' NEWTON, S. a borough of Lancaſhire, go- 
verned by a ſteward, Bec. who returns two mem- 
ders to parliament. Here is à charit Achool, en- 


dowed by one Hornby, a yeoman, With 4000l. 


| alſo a free · hoſpital for twenty chfdten, It lies 
thirty-ſeven miles from Laneaſter, and one bun- 
dred eighty ſeven from London. It bas 4 market 
on Saturdays, and two fairs on May 17, and Ru- 


people of all ranks, who ſeem all on a level from 
che lord to the groom ; and vaſt wagers are laid on 
horſes, &c. Hes are two charity-chools. It lies 
twelve miles from Cambridge, ten from St. Ed- 
mundſbury, and ſixty- one from London. 
NE'WNESS, S. freſhneſs ; the quality of being 
lately made, diſcovered, or poſſeſſſe. 
EWPORT, S. a large handfome mayor-town 

of the Iſle of Wight and county of Hants. It ſends 


two members to parliament, and is a populous place 


on the river Cowes, to, the quay, in which ſmall 
veſſel and barges come up. The houſes are of ſtone, 
and the ſtreets clean. Here is a well endowed 
charity-ſchool.” Its markets are on Wedneſday and 
Saturday, and fair on Whitſun-Monday, for borſes 
and toys. It lies feven miles from Cowes, and 
ninety-three from London. Here are the only mar- 
kets in the whole ifland,, which are very conſider- 
able for corn, cattle, and other commodities. 

NEWPORT, S. a market-town of Shropſhire, 


of 7oool. with a library, and trandſome ſalary to 


| guſt 12 for horſes, . horned cattle, and toys: :. 

"NE'WTON, 8. (Sir Iſaac) deſcended” frohs an 
ancient family in Lancaſhire, was born in the county 
of Lincoln, in 1642. At twelve years of age de 
was put to the free-ſchool at Grantham, by bis mo- 
ther, who ſoon took him away again to initiate him 


i 


| betimes in taking care of his own affairs: but find- 


ing him very careleſs in things of that nature, 
entirely devoted to his books, ſhe ſent him to Gran · 
 tham again, from whence he went to Trinity Col 
lege Cambridge, where he entered in 1660, being 
then eighteen years of age. His genius for mathe- 

matics was ſo great, that he underſtood the elements 


| of Euclid, as ſoon as he read them, and could, by 


barely caſting his eyes on the contents of the theo- 
rem, make Siimſel a perfect maſter of them. In 
1664, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and in 
1666, being then retired from the: univerſity on ac- 


I count of the plague, and ſitting in his garden, — 


led by a train of thoughts, occaſioned by the f : 
of ſome bloſſoms, ts thoſe diſcoveries relating to gr 


vity, and the power by which the celeſtial boſe or” 


the maſter and uſher; all given by a native, Wm. 


retained in their orbits, which have ſince on | 


— 


N I B 


| 
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tiſed both his own memory and that of his country. 


In 1669, be was choſen profeſſor of mathematies 


in the univerſity of Cambridge on the reſignation of 
Hr. Barrow ; and in that year, and the two ſubſe- 
quent ones, read A diſcourſe of optical lectures, re- 
plete with ſuch diſcoveries on that ſubject, as both 
aſtoniſh and delight. In 1687, his mathematical 
principles were publiſhed, a book which, being too 
profound to be underſtood by every one, met with no 
{mall oppoſition 3 but when it was once known, was 
ſo well received that nothing was heard from all quar- 
ters, but one general ſhout of admiration, In 1688 
he was choſen one of the members for the conven- 
tion parliament: in 1696 was made warden of the 
mint. In 1609 he was elected one of the members 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; in 1701 
was choſen merober of parliament for the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and in 1703 was elected preſident of 
the Royal Society, and continued in the chair for 
twenty three years without interruption, His health 
till his eightieth year, was generally ſettled, but 
about that time he began to be afflicted with an in- 
continence of urine; but for the five years, which 
preceded his death, he had great intervals of health 
or eaſe, which he procured by obſerving a ſtrict regi- 
men, But the circumſtance which. was the only one 


that could have perſuaded us of his being mottal, | 


ſeized him with ſuch violence that large drops of 
ſweat ran down his face; yet ſo illuſtrious was he for 
patience, that during his agonies, he never uttered 
the leaſt complaint, nor expreſſed the leaſt impati- 
ence, and as ſoon as he had a moment's eaſe would 
ſmile and talk with his uſual cheerfulneſs ; after hav- 
ing been deprived of his ſenſes for ſome hours, he 
died on the 20th of March, in the eighty fifth year 
of his age. He never made uſe of ſpectacles, and 
loſt but one tooth in his life. His diſpoſition was ſo 
meek, and his opinion of himſelf ſo humble, that he 
would rather have choſen to have ſtolen unknown 
through life, than to expoſe himſelf to thoſe ſtorme, 


that are illuſtrious for either. So great was his mo- 
deſty, that the moſt malicious cenſurers could not 
charge him with vanity; ſo great his affability, that 
be always put himſelf upon a level with his company; 
ſo great his charity, that he would often ſtrip himſelf 
to ſhow his generoſity to his relations and others, 
choſe to do his good offices himſelf, and thought a 
legacy no gift; his candour was ſo great, that he 
was in love with virtue, wherever he met it, and 


vicious and wicked, 


NE'XT, Adj. (the ſuperlative of near, next, Sax.) | 


4 


neareſt, applied to place; immediately ſucceeding, 


applied to order. Neareſt in degree. 


NEXT, Adv. at the time or turn immediately | 
3. he? 7 1 tended with the taſte of undigeſted roaſt meat. 


ſucceeding. 


NUB, S. (ſee Nes) the bill or beak of a bird. The 


eſteemed thoſe only to be true ſchiſrpatics, Who were | 


ö 


b 


J 


performance, 


temp.. 


to which genius and learning generally expoſe thoſe 


times of danger. 


To NI B, V. A. to cut the point of a pen. 
NI'BBED, Adj, having a point, having its point 
cut. "#4 
To N|/BBLE, V. A. (#nibbelen, Belg.) to bite by 
a little at a time. To eat ſlowly: to bite- as a fiſh 
does a bait, Neuterly, to bite at. Figurativelr, to 
carp at or find fault with. Nibbling at one ſingle 
paſſage,” TIITO rs. a | | 
NI 'BBLER, S. one that 


bites by a little at a 


tie: 1 


NICE, Adj. (neſe, Sax.) accurate in judgment to 
a minute exactneſs and culpable delicacy, Delicate; 
ſcrupulouſly cautious; ſqueamiſn. Eaſily injured. 
Formed with the greateſt exactneſs. Requiring the 
moſt minute exactneſs. Refined. 

NI/CELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as diſcovers 
the greateſt accuracy, delicacy, and the moſt ſcru- 
pulous exactneſe. a 
NI'CENEsS8, S. the quality of being minutely 
exact, ſuperfluouſly delicate, and exceſſively ſcru- 
pulous. 1 98 LY 
NI CET, S. minute accuracy of thought or 
Squeamiſhneſs. Minute obſervance, 
Delicate and cautious treat- 


or critical exactneſs. 


ment. | Effeminacy. In the plural, dainties or de- 


licacies in eating. 3 3 
NI'CHE, S. (Fr.) a hollow in which a ſtatue 
8 eee: 1 ̃ 
1 CK, S. (niche, Teut.) that exact point of 
time in which a thing is moſt proper or convenient to 
be done. A notch cut in any thing. A ſcore or 
reckoning: A lucky caſt. obs. 
Te NICE, V. A. to hit, To touch luckily; 
to perform at that point of time, which is moſt pro- 
per and convenient. To cut in nicks or notches. 
To ſuit like tallies cut in notches, To defeat or 
cozen ; to diſappoint by ſome tick, 
' NUCKNAME, S. (nom de nique, Fr.) a name 
given a perſon or body of men in ſcoff and con- 


To NI'CKNAME, V. A. to call by ſome re- 
proachful name. ; i; . 

To NIC TATE, V. N. (ni&atus, Lat.) to 
wink. TEE Ih Eh 

NI/DE,' S. (nid, Fr. nidus, Lat.) a brood, «© A 
nide of pheaſants.“ | | 

NIVDGET, S. (corrupted from nithing or niding, 
Sax.) à term with which a perſon was formerly 
branded, who did not repair to the royal ſtandard in 

Ang 2577 7 oe nts 2117 

NIDIFICA'TION, S. (nidificatio, Lat.) the act 
of building neſts. | | | 

NIDORO'SE, NI/DOROUS, Adj. (nidoreux, 
F ry) reſembling the ſmell or taſte of roaſted fat, 
ce Incenſe or nidorous ſmells.” Bac. e 

NIDORO'SITY, S. eruction or belching, at- 


* * 


NIDULA'TION, 8. (nidulatus, Lat. from 


F * 


ni · 
dulor, Lat.) the time of remaining in the neſt. 


point of any thing, generally applied to that of a pen. 
44 
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NIE CE, S. (pronounced neece, neptis, Lat.) the 
daughter of a brother or ſiſter. 

NI'GGARD, S, (niggr, Il.) one who gives or 
ſpends little, and with great unwillingneſs. | 

NI'GGARD, Adj. ſpending or giving little, and 
with great reluctance, Sparing. 5 

To NI“ GGARD, V. A. to ſtint, To give 
grudgingly or ſparingly, ©* Which we will ziggard 
with a little reſt.” SHñAK. 


'NI'GGARDISH, Adj. ſomewhat inclined to ava- 


Tice, or to give and ſpend grudgingly or ſparingly. 
NI'GGARDLY, Adj. avaricious; giving or 

ſpending little and with grudging. Sparing. Wary. 
NUGGARDLY, Adv. in a ſparing or grudging 

manner. ; 1 1 
NI'GGARDNESS, S. avarice. 
NI'GH, Prep. (neab, Sax.) not far from. 


NVGH, Adv. at no great diſtance, A place not | 


far off. 


NIGH, Adj. near, at no great diſtance, Allied | 


cloſely by blood, applied to kindred, 
NI GHLY, Adv. nearly, | x 
NIGHT, 8. (nabts, Goth. yt, Sax.) the 


time when the ſun is below our horizon, and dark- 


neſs is upon the face of the earth, Often uſed in | 


compoſition. „ 
10 NIGHT, Adv. (ſencht, Sax.) this night. 
NUGHTED, Adj. blind. His nigbted life.“ 
Syaks, Black, ** Caſt thy nighted colour off.“ 
SHAK, 2 OE 5 
NI'GHTFOUNDERED, Adj. loſt or diſtreſſed 
for want of knowing the way in the night, | 
| NI/GHTINGALE, S. C nigbtegale, Sax.) a ſmall 
bird that ſings in the night, remarkable for its me- 
lody. A word of endearment. 
NUGHTLY, Adv. in the night; 
ni | 


ht. | =>} 
: NIGHTLY, Adj. done, aRing, or happening 
c, cc 

NI'GHT MAN, S. one who cleanſes jakes, or 
carries away their ordute hy night. OS 7; i 

NI'GHTMARE, S. ſee Marg. 1 | 
. NU/GHT-PIECE, S. a picture fo coloured as 
to be ſuppoſed to be ſeen by candle-light, not by day- 
light. A deſcription of ſame ſcene in the night. 

NI'GHTRAIE, S. a looſe cover thrown over 
the dieſs 1 ht to keep it clean. 
- NUGHTSHADE, S. (nibt ſcade, Sax.) a plant 
of two kinds, one called the common and the other 
the deadly night-ſhade. 

NI'GHTSHRIEK,, S. a cry in the night. To 
hear a mightfhriek.”” SHAK, ; 


NUGHT-WALKER, S, one who roves in the | 


night upon ill deſigns. A proſtitute, fo called from 
her appearing and walking in the ſtreets by night. 
NUGHTWARD, Adj, approaching towards 
night. 3 | ED | | 
 NUGHT-WATCH, S. a part or time of night 


by night. Every | 


—_— 


cut. Ablaſt, A 
the laſt ſenſe. 


into their mouth when ſucking. 
any animal fluid is ſeparated, © The nipple of the. 
oil bag.” DEeRHam. - F 


.- | writ, ſo called from the firſt words in it; 
apud lalim locum, prius venerint, i. e. unle ; 
|. tices, to take the affizes, come to ſuch a place be- 
fore that day; by means of which all eaſy pleas' way 


diſtinguiſhed by a change of the watch, 


« 


NIHIVLITY, S. (aihilite, Er.) nothingneſo 
The ſtate or quality of being nothing, « Pure ail. 
lity, or mere nothing.” WaATTs. , 

To NI'LL, V. A. (nillan, Sax.) to rejed; tg 


refuſe. 


: AS 


_ NU/MBLENESS, S. the quality of ain * 


PE or eloquence, 
, NUMBLY, Adj. in a quick, ſwift, or adire 


manner. 


NINE R, 8. a öff.. ET | 
. NIN'COMPOOP, s. (a cortuption of the Lat. 
non com 0s) A fool, or ill perſon. ; 74 | , | | | 


o. 09% „ 


g 79 *3 Te 23% 
alluding to the effects of froſt, which cuts vegeti les 
like a knife, 


W S 

NFP, S. a pinch with the nails of teeth. A fil 

aunt or ſarcaſm, , Seſdom uſed in 
NI'PPERS, S. an inſtrument uſed to cut the 
nails with, ſomewhat reſembling a pair of pincen-. 
NIPPLE, S. (zepitelli, Ital.) the teat, or round 
protuberance of the breaſt, which infants, &c. take 
The orifice, where 


* - 


' NVUPPLEWORFT, 8. a weed. 
N1'SI PRIUS, S. (Lat. if not before) a judicial 


6 


ſs the jul» 


be tried in the country, before jultices, of afin 


= 


* 
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NOD 


minſter. 


pand itſelf, from nitor, 
tency to fly wider open.“ BoYLE, 


glittering, ** a clear and nitid yellow. BoyLE. 


remarkable coldneſs upon the tongue, and proper] 


no acidity at all, It is of the nature of thoſe ſalts, 
naturally and imperceptibly blended in earths, ſtones, 


The earth from which it is made both.in Perſia and 


thern and eaſtera winds. Earths of all kinds, moiſt- 
ened by the dung of animals, frequently afford this 
ſalt in large quantities. The earth at the bottom of 
pigeon-houſes, and ſoil of ſtables and cow-houſes, 
afford it likewiſe when thrown into water and boiled, 
In France it is made from the rubbiſh'of old mortar 
and plaiſter building; and even here the mortar of 
all walls when moiſtened with urine and expoſed to 
the air and open to the north, and covered to defend 
it from wet, never fails to produce nitre in .a few 
deck: | „ 3 
NITROUS, Adj. (nitreux, Fr.) impregnated 
with nitre ;. conſiſting of nitre, | 
N Adj. impregnated with or conſiſting 
of nitre. | : 
3 Adj. abounding in nits or the eggs of 
ay | 
NO', Adv. (na, Sax.) a word uſed to ſignify de- 
tial, refuſal, and reſolution not to do or conſent. 
dometimes it is uſed to confirm a former negative. 
* Never more this hand ſhall combat No, tet the 


a negative that follows it. No, not the bow 


wiich conſiſts of ſeveral negative ſentenpes it is pla- 


* 


ced in the firſt, and is anſ we red by nor in the follow - 
2 ones; as „ Ne, I will not, nor am I able, if | 
ue, . „„ 1 1 3 > 8 


fri ſentence of a negative period, and anſwered by 
wr in the ſubſequent ſentences. * N man, nor 


NI'TID, Adj. (nitidus, Lat.) brigbt; ſhining; 
*NUTRE, S. (Fr. nitrum, Lat.) a cryſtalline, 


pellucid, and ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, 'of an 
zcrid, bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing the ſenſation of a 


which ſo adorns the ſkies.” WAU¹LTE. Ina period |. 


directed to the ſheriff to cauſe men to be impan- 
nelled to determine the cauſe there, in order to eaſe | it | 
the county, by ſaving the parties, jurors, and wit- ſovereigns, which make a perſon ſuperior to common 
neſſes, the charge and trouble of attending at Weſt- 


NI'T; 8. {hnitic, Sax.) the egg of a louſe or ſmall 
TEN Cx, 8. (nitentia, Lat.) luſtre od 


brightneſs. Endeavour; elaſticity; ſpring to ex- 
at, to endeavour, big Nie + 


called ſalt- petre. Though, by means of fire, it af- | 
fords an acid ſpirit, yet in its crude ſtate it contains 


and other foſſils; ſometimes indeed it is found | 
pure, either on its ores or on the ſurfaces of walls. 


the Eaſt Indies is a Kind of yellowiſh marl, found in 
the bare cliffs on the ſides of hills expoſed to the nor- 


þ 


Grecian powers,” Dx VD. Sometimes it firengthens Þ 


l 
þ 
F 
1 


þ 


2 


dignity of family. Rank or dignity conferred by 


people, The chief perſons of a kingdom, or thoſe 
who by their honours and titles are exalted above 
| the commons, Dignity ; grandeur; greatneſs, _ 

NO'BLE, Adj. (Fr, nobilts, Lat.) of an ancient 
and -ſplendid family. Belonging to the - peerage. 
Great; worthy; illuſtrious; exalted ; elevated; 
ſublime. Magnificent; ſtately ; pompous ; or be- 
coming a nobleman, ** A noble parade.“ Figura- 
| tively, free, generous, liberal. He gave us a n«b{e 
reception.“ ae capital. The heart is 
one of the noble parts of the body.“ 

NO' BLE, S. a peer, or one of high rank. In 
coinage, a piece of money valued at ſix ſhillings and 
eight pence, ſo called from the purity of its gold. 
They were firſt coined by Edward III. in 1334, but 
have not been recoined — the gth of Henry V. 

_ NO'BLEMAN, S. one who by birth, office, or 
patent, is raiſed above a commoner, | ; 

' NO'/BLENESS, S. the quality which denomi 
nates any thing or perſon great, 8 generous, 
magnanimous, or above the vulgar. Splendour af 
deſcent ar pedigree. OI a 
NO'BLESS, S. (nobigſſe, Fr.) nobility, The 
collective body of nobles or noblemen. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves that this word is not now in uſe in any ſenſe, 
but I am of opinion he is miſtaken; | 
NO'/BLY, Adv. of an ancient family, applied to 
deſcent... In a manner above the vulgar, and worthy 
of a perion of ancient birth, high office, and lofty 
ſentiments, In a grand magnificent and ſphendid 
manner, - | 8 
NOBO D, S. not any one. No one. 1 
NO'CENT, Adj. (nocens, Lat.) guilty ; crimi- 
nal. Hurtful ; miſchievous. 


-  NOCTA'MBULO, S. (from nor, Lat, and am. 


bula, Lat.) one who walks in the night in his fleep. 
'. NOCTUDIAL, Adj. (from nods, Lat. and dies, 
Lat,) containing or conſiſting of a night and a 
day. * The nadlidial day.“ HokDER, 34 
 NOY'CTUARY, S. (nou, Lat.) an account of 
— paſſes by night. In my nactuary. Spe, 
o. 586. | | EE 
., NOCT U*RN, S. an office of devotion performed 
in the night. | * <6 3331 22 
NOCTU'RNAL, Adj. ( nocturnut, Lat:) nightly; 
in the night. PEE | 
NOCTU'RNAL, S. an inſtrument by which ob- 
ſervations are made in the night. | 
To NOD, V. A. (ned, Brit.) to decline or bend 
down the head with a quick motion. To make a 


FR. ns, 31 mitsnedots | . | ſhort or flight how. To bend downwards by a quick * 
NO., Adj. not any. It generally is placed in the þ motion. 


Wards. 


To give a ſign by bending the head down- 
To be drowſy. J 
NOD, S. a quick motion of the head down- . 


veman, nr child, nor beaſt,” 
To NOBPLITATE, V. A. 
lo make noble; to ennoble, wy 


laatus, Lat.) 


wards. A drunken ſailor on a maſt — Ready with 
, ev'ry nod to tumble down,” SHAK, A motion made 
= with 


NOBULITY, 8. (nobilitas, Lat.) antiquity and 
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NOM 


NON. 


With the head as. a ſign, or to ſhew aſſent, The 
motion of the head in drowſineſs, - A flight bow. 
NO“ DD HER, S. one who makes nodes 
NO DDL, 8. (ne, Sax.) a head, uſed in 
contempt, and geneially implying an empty 
head. | | 
 NO'DDY,'+S. (naudin, Fr.) a fool. 
NO DE, S. (nodus, Lat.) a knot; a knob. A 
. ſwelling on a bone, In aſtronomy, applied to the 
two points wherein the orbit of the moon interſects, 
the ecliptic. This word-is more particularly applied 
to the tumours: ot protuberances ariſing on the joints 
of gouty people, called alſo top. 
NODO'SITY, S. (nodo/us, Lat.) a complication, 
or ſomething in the nature of a knot. 1 


NO'DOUS, Adj. (nedoeſus, Lat.) knotty or full 
of knots. WIE T1 BER z i 
NODU'LE, S. (nodulus, Lat.) a ſmall knot. 


NO'GGIN, S. (noe, Leut.) a.ſmall-mug, 
NOl'“SE, S. (Fr.) any kind of ſound, generally 
applied to that made by brutes or inanimate bodies, 
and implying exceſſive loudneſs. An outcry, ela- 
mour, or boaſting and impertinent talk, After 
made, an occalion or ſubject for talk. ** Made ſo 
much noiſe among all ages.“ Spe. No. 195. — 24 
To NOISE, V. N. to ſound loud, or fo as to 
be heard at a great diſtance. Actively, to ſpread by 
rumour, or report; generally followed by abroad. 0 - 
NOISEFUL, Adj. loud. . 
NOISELESS, Adj. ſilent, or without found. 
NOVSINESS, S. loudneſs of ſound. Loud cla- 
'mour occaſioned by importunity./. '- 
NOISOME, Adj. (nooſe, Ital.) noxious; un- 
wholeſome, Offenſive; diſguſting. | 
NOIUSOMELY, Adv. with ſuch a ſtench o 
ſteam, as is offenſive and unwholeſome. 
. 1 ESS, S. the quality of accaſion 
iſguſt. 8 | 
. NOVSY, Adj. ſounding loud; elamorous. 
NO'LL, S. (bnol, Sax.) a head. d An aſs's roll.” 


SHAK. | | | 
TANGERE, (Lat. do not touch 


, 
8 
4 


2 


17 


ing 


NO'LI ME 
me) a kind of .cancerous ſwelling, which grows 
worſe. by applications. A plant .of the ſenſitive, 
kind, . N 
NOLI TI ON, S. (nalitia, Lat.) the act of refu- 
ſing or rejecting: Oppoſed to volition. | | 

NO'MANCY, S. (from nomen, Lat.) the art o 
foretelling the fate or fortune of a perſon from the 
letters which compoſe his name. 1 

NOMENCLA'TOR, S. (Lat. nomenclateur, Fr.) 
a perſon who is ſo univerſally acquainted, as to be | 
able to call almoſt every perſon or thing by it's name. 
' NOMENCLA'TURE, S. (Fr. nomenci/atura, | 
Lat.) the act of naming or telling the names of per- 
ſons or things. A vocabulary or dictionary. 

NO“ MINAL, Adj. (nominalis, Lat.) referring or | 
relating to names rather 
merely titular. 11 | 


£ 
L i 


4 


| 


[ 
N 


, 


than things: not. real; | 


NO'MINALLY, Ade. by name; with reſpeg 
to its name; titular ix. options + 
To NU'MINATE,V. A. (mominatus,” Lat.) to 
name; to mention by name. To entitlo: Teta 
down, or appoint by nage. 3 
NOMINA TI ON, S. (Fr.) the 20 of mene 
ing by name, The power of appointin by name ; 
NO'MINATIVE, S. (met, Fr. mir... 
tivus, Lat.) in grammar, the: firſt caſe. of. all-nouns 
that are declinable, fromwhence:all the other caſes 
are derived; it is placed before a' verb perſohal, and 
is called by grammarians the right caſe, in e. 
diſtinction to the others, which are termed oblique 
anes. . Ly FB 
| NON'AGE, S. minority, or that ſpace of life 
which precedes.the age preſcribed by the law for a 
perſon. to act for himſelf. : 19103 496 ticw 
NO'NCE, S. (from once){for once, On purpoſe. 
 NONCONFO'RMITY, S. the act of refuling 
compliance. .Refuſal to join in, or conform to, the 
forms uſed in the eſtabliſhed worſhip,  _ 
' NONCONFO'RMIST, S.. one who refuſes to 
conform to, or join in theeſtabliſhed mode of worſhip, 
.NO'NE, Adj. (nan, neane, Sax.) not one or ay, 


$ * 
? — * 


No. *Tis'none«other.” Nothing; to have no 


of, is to reject with . diſdain, or refuſe to have any 
ſociety with. Ifrael woulg zone of me.” Pſal. 
Ixxxi. 11. : *. 4 2 Ts W923 I's e 
NON-EN'T 
lity of hav 


TV, S. non-exiſtence. The qua- 
1 ing no exiſtence. A thing that does not 
exit. 5 1 19538 7 


. NON-EXI'STENCE, S. the ſtate or quality 
of not exiſting. A thing which has nod exiſtence. 
NONJU'RING, Adj. belonging to thoſe Eng- 
- iſh ogy will not (wear allegianee to the Hanoverian 
amily. .. e - Ae Fo 
NONJU'ROR, S. (from non, and jure; Lat.) 0 
who imagines that James II. was unjuſtly depoſed, 
and therefore refuſes to ſwear allegiance to any of 
the family, which have ſucceeded him on the Eng- 
liſh throne. e N 
... NONNA'TURALS, S. (without. a ſingulat) 
ſuch things as being neither naturally conſtitutive, 
nor deſtructive, do notwithſtanding both preſerve 
and deſtroy in certain circumftances;; theſe phyſicians 
call the air, meat and drink, ſleep and watching, 
motion and reſt, retention and excretion, and the 
e dee ore nd en] 7 
 NONPARE IL, ''S.. (non, not, and pareil, Fr, 
equal) matchleſs excellencies; excellence not-to be 
equalled. A kind of apple. In printing, one of 
the ſmalleſt kinds of type. 1 
NO NPLUS, S. (from von, and plus, Lat.) 2 
ſtate of embarraſſment and per plexity in which 4 |} 
perſon cannot ſay more. Johnſon cenſures it 38 3 
low ward. {is 07 „ß 7 
To NO'NPLYS, v. A. to confound or Perle 
ſo, that the mind fs at a ſtand and cannot proceed, 
and the perſon cannot either ſpeak or do any. more. 
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— 3 : NO - 3 NOR 
15 nom aue e, rag of not reſiding. of Lineploſhirs on the weſt, by the Æſtuarium or 
on an altiC: ene ving, I Waſhes. It is fifty-ſeven mil, irty- 
SENT, A p Wit yaw bee | Gre heed; Ehrcalotns Gar ety, third bee marks 
| towns, and 711 villages, with about 283,000 inba- 


NONRESPFS1 ? „ S. the principle of not | bitants. The air is of variou: ; 
oppoſing the king -s any caſe, though his exertion | the ſoil of divers Met e, Nee eee. 
power ſhould endanger the conſtitution. Vare, Thyrn, Waveney, the greater and leſſer Ouſe, 


NO NSENSE, S. unmeaning and ungrammatical | and th 5 . 197 Ie 
\.novage, Trifles or thin 5 2 2 ten! "_— , bb. Ouſe is remarkable for its over- 
SONSE/NSIC AL, 4515. el no meaning ;'[1The 5 * ed Fagre, particularly at E en 
conveying no ideas to the mind. ans 3. iche 185 | n in great plenty on 
VONSE/NSICALNESS, S. the quality of hav- | county was formerly fo them accordingly, This 
jag no meaning or conveying no ides. [of lech e ſo litigious, that the number 
ONSO'LVENT), 8. one who cannot pay his | kiag H 5 VI. Ther i eee Jo 
debts. : * n r. 5 ot ke Their minufaQtures are woollen and 
re CONSUTT\ V. A. ito fit afide an aftin at | honey, Gf, Ke. It lies Þ the dioceſe of Norwich, 
ner 5 * pF 1 n In, Ty e © 8 
e 0 account of ſome e in the plaintiff's pro- | and gives * o 1 to the elder be 
g- OBE ob ts, 024 ene ards, who ſtill continue Roman Catholics. It. 
NONSU'IT, S. thei dropping or renoun 0 3 . an Catholies. It 
ſuit or action, upon the Ace der of ſome Weed in f on berths as fuk — Ae eee nd 
the plaintiff's management, ot his being abſent from Nawe which © tu. : 1 namely, 
court when called upon to hear eres being | Yarmouth Thetford X 0 Ca Ly , Great 
not ready for trial on the ſwearin of the jury,  _ | NORTH, S. (8 n | 
"NO'ODLE, 8. (from xaddle) '« fool or H- | nord, Fr.) ons of ee eee e 
pleton. VVV * *r.) one of t e four cardinal points in the ho- 
'NO'OK, S. (an bent, Teut.) a corner; a covert hs 6 5 meridi ee eee 
made by an angle or interſectio . NORTH. Ag; "7 0 | 
NOUN, 1 (aon, dax. nan, Brit.) e middle Nert bers. ＋ Ne. nutua towards the north. 
our of the day; the time when the ſun is at its“ NO =ITA\ e 3 EP. OD. 
greateſt height 4 in the meridian. Soest e wa D ON, S. the ſhire town of North- 
| forthe time when the moon is in the meridian or at | ci he f 83 F. as * market on Saturdays z and 
its greateſt height from the horizon. VV ſele . N : April 19 M. 2 10 yp wo 2 
NOO'N-DAY 18. dr .or che n wtien accat . „May 4, and Auguſt 5, are 
Al l We e e ee ene, Or an arts of mer 
NOO N. DAV, Adi. about TERS Pumps Po ppm nn y for cheeſe and 
when the ſun is inthe A r bo _— | — en | 1 P 2 ** 
 NOO'N-TIDE, S. (from nontide, „„ ae wot ag eated on the river Nen, over 
E 
ON. TIDE. Adi. ab n eien e o a large caſtle, which is 
A 5 n | ruined Os It had ſeven churches, which are | 
rizon of à place. _— the ho- Fa 7 i” e oy great one, called All- . 
NOO'SE $.' « 06 ranting” „ „ſtands in the middle of the town, and is 
the more it is drawn, binds the fafter. F Wy with a handſome portico, It was in a great 
a ſnare, ND CRE by, ag e, ate e by fire in N but was ſoon re- 
ToNOO'SE. v. A. to tie or catch in * ut, a ſpacious market-place, and is a well 
F ’ EI EEE 
NO'R, Conj. (from na, and or Sax ) a particle li 2 1 7 _ it ſends two members to par- 
a in the ſecond branch of a negative r | an ſemary yr ood 8 houſes, 
n poetry, it is ſometi 2 3 Ir „and goal. It is fifty miles W. of 
ebe e e e e e Wo ove: 
Jounzos, Sometimes it includes neſther, but im- | dc Sri nd , 4, 
_ “ Simois nor — mall bs Sa 27 of 6: 60 I Lat 52 deg. 
re, RYD, | ; 2 1 1 'S 1 9 | PE. 
NORFOLE, 8. in contradiſtinction to Suffolk, | E OE ee 9. *. councy; 
& lying north and ſouth of each other; . 1 0 „ fifty-one miles in length, and thirty in 
England divided from Suffolk by th * owns, Ale readth, bounded on the caſt by Huatinadoathire, 
Ouſe the Leſs; from Cambrid As e 4 82 and with part of Bedfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire; on 
Greater, and i imbridgeihire Dy Oule the | the north by Leiceſterſhire and Rutlandſhire; on 
' is waſhed by the Ge . . | ; 3 
the north and eaſt It is Pu 4 ep ocean on | the weſt by Warwickſhire, and on the ſouth by Ox- 
44 , It is ſeparated from a ſmall part I fordſhire and Buckinghamſhire, It contains 24,200 
| | X x x 5 houſes, 


* thn. Sata th. Mitt. * 


* 
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houſes, 129,200 inhabitants, 136 pariſhes, thirteen 
market towns, and ſends nine members to parlia- 
ment, two ſor Northampton, two for Peterborough, 
two for Brackley, one for Higham-Ferrers, and two 
for the county. The principal rivers are the Ouſe, 
the Nen, the Welland, the Cherwell, and the Learn. 
It is a healthful ſporting country, containing 2 
great number of gentlemen's ſeats, and the ſoil is 
fertile in corn and graſs. The productions are much 
as in the other inland counties, but there is leſs waſte 
land; and there are three foreſts, and ſeveral parks. 
NO RTH-EAS T, S. (norde/?, Teut.) the point 
between the north and eaſt. | 1 
 NO'RTHERLY, Adj. towards the nortn. 
NORTHERN, Adj. in the north. 
NORTHING, S. in navigation, the difference 
of latitude which a ſhip makes in ſailing towards the 
— : : 5 
NO'RTH-STAR, S. the pole-ſtar, or the laſt 
ſtar in the conſtellation, named the little bear. | 
NORTHUMBERLAND, S. a county of Eng- 
land, bounded on the north by Scotland, on the eaſt 
by the German ſea, on the fouth by the county of 
Durham, and on the weſt by Cumberland and part of 
Scotland, It is in the dioceſe of Durham, and is about 
143 miles in circumference, containing fotty-ſix 
large pariſhes, and twelve market towns, of which 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne is the chief. The air of this 
county is ſharp and piercing. They have great 
plenty of pit-coal in this county. It is but thinly 
inhabited, it being for the moſt part rough, hilly, and 
barren ; but in ſome parts near the ſea, where it is 
manured with ſea-weeds, it produces tolerably well. 
The chief riches of this county is the pit - coal. 
NO'RTHWARD, Adj. towards the north. 
NO'RTHWARD, NO'RTHWARDS, Ady, 
towards the north, 
NO'RTH-WEST, S. the point or rhumb in the 
middle between the north and weſt. © 
NORTHWICH, S. a market town of Cheſhire, 


on the Weaver, with plentiful brine-pits, near the | 
ſmell. 


Dan, from which ſalt is made: There are alſo mines 
of rock-falt in the neighbourhood, Here is a free 
grammar-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool. The weekly 
market is on Friday, and annual fairs Auguſt 2, and 


lies eighteen miles from 
London. | 
NO'RTH-WIND, S. the wind that blows from 
the north. | 33 3 
NORWICH, S. a city of Norfolk, and one of 
the largeſt in England, with thgee markets, on Wed- 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and three fairs, on 
'the day before Good-Friday, on the Saturday before 
Whitſunday, and on the Saturday after, for horſes, 
theep, lambs, and petty chapmen. It is a handſome, 
well frequented, populous city, and noted for its ſtuff 
manufactory called Norwich crape. It is feated on 


heſter, and 160 from 


the river Yare, which parts it in two, over which 


— — ene are 


there are ſeveral bridges. It is about's mile . 


-of joint, is to deprive us of the 


of a thing which is hollow. 
of bellows. „ 

December 6, for cattle, drapery, and bedding. It | 
ture and prope 


% 
* — pars 2 6 
wy 


half in length, and nearly the ſame in 4 
is en with a wall, except on — In 
river, through which there are twelve gates, It hay 
a very ſtately cathedral, beautified with a lofty fplre 
ſteeple, There are upwards of thirty-four puri 
churches within the walls; however; fome of ts... 
are but mean, The whole extent within the walls 


is not inhabited, for there are many orchard” and 
gardens where there are no houſes, It is a county of 


1 7 


itſelf, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, twenty. 
four aldermen, a ſteward, two therifts who nee 0. 
of the quorum, and ſix common-couneil- men. The 

members of patliament are elected by the freemen 


and freeholders. The caſtle which ſtands upon x 
mount within the city, is now turned into a common 


prison. It is twenty-ſeven miles W. by N. of Yar. 
mouth, and 1. E. | 
T deg. 25 min, E. Lat. 52 veg. 40 min. N. 


N. E. by N, of London, Long. 
O'SE, S. (naſe, noſe, neſu, Sax.) that part of 2 


human body which is prominent in the middle of the 
face, and is the organ of ſmelling, and the emunc- 

tory.of the brain. The end of any thing which 'is 
perforated or hollow. Ie mb | bt 


_ of à bellows,” 
Scent, or the power of diſtinguiſhing, or diſcover- 


ing by the ſmell. We are nor offended with a 
dog for a better neſe than his maſter.” CoLt1eg, 7. 


lead by the noſe, ſignifies to drag by force, alluding io 


fixed to his noſe; to 


the manner of leading a bear, hy means of 2 ring 


lead blindiy. 75 thraff one's 


\ noſe into the affairs of another, is to concern ourſelves 
with the affairs of others without being invited, or 


to be officious or a buſy body. * put vt) nſe ut 
ö Fi M An- 
other. by Mt 6575 SIe MG 


To NO'SE, V. N. to lock big or bliiffer, ad- 


ing to the manner of expreſſing tontempt, by - 
proaching a perſon fo near, as almbſt to touch bis 


noſe, or run one's own noſe into bis fate” :. 
NO'SEG AT, S. a bunch of ffowe s. 
NO'SELESS, Adj. without a noſe; having vo 
NO'SLE, s. ke Gitinitive of e) exten 
** The ne of a pair 
 NOSO'LOGY, S. a diſcontſe concerning the na- 
of difeaſes. ' es 
NOSOPO'ETIC, Adi. producing diſeaſes, © The 


4 


qualities of the air are ngſepoetit. ARBUTH. 
| NO'STRIL, S. (from nos, Il. a noſe, and they, 


* 


Sax.) the hollow or cavity of the noſe through which 


we breathe, &c. aan * 
NO'STRUM,S. (Lat. it is our own) a medicine 
which is not made public, but remains a ſectet, Win 


reſpect to its ingredients, With the inventor, or 


thofe only to whom he diſcovers it. 
NOT, Adv. nocht, noht, Sax.) a particle uſed in 
denoting denial and refuſal; in negative no 


ir is placed in the firſt branch,” and anſwered by Mr. 


n 


—_—{ 
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After am it ſometimes implies extinction, or rather 
death. cc Jam not. Job vii. 8. = 2 2 | | 
NO'TABLE, Adj, (Fr. notabilis,/ Lat.) remark- 
ible; worthy of notice on account of induſtry or 
in FABLENESS, S. the quality of deſerving 
notice for diligence and induſtry, 3 
NO'TABLY, Adv. in a remarkable manner. In 
ch an induſtrious manner, as deſerves notice. 
NOTA'RIAL, Adj. taken by a notary; belong- 
ing to a notar. „ 
NO TART, S.(netaire, Fr. notarius, Lat.) a per- 
ſon or ſcrivenor who takes notes of any particulars, 
which concern the public, and frames ſhort draughts 
of contracts, obligations, charter-parties, & . A 
natary public, is one who publickly atteſts deeds, in 
order to make them authentic in other nations; and 
principally employed by merchants in noting or 
making a mark on ſuch bills as are refuſed to be paid; 
and in making proteſts on that account, 
NOTATION, S. (notatio, Lat.) the act of de- 
ſetibing any thing by figures and letters. In arith- 
metic, the rule which teaches how to deſcribe an 
number by figures and letters, and to declare their 
value when ſo deſcribed, || Meaning or ſignification. 
« Conſcience according to the very ntatian of the 
word.“ SO r. n 


ſu 


” 


in any thing. 
To NO'T 
lows, 20624 02 Up Ta. | 
NO'TE, S. (Fr. nota, Lat.) à mark or toten. A 
notice; heed. Reputation, fame, or character. 
Account, information. Tune, applied to the voice 
or inſtrumental muſic. A fingle ſound, applied to 
muſic, A ſtate of being obſerved. A ſhort hint or 
minute, An abbreviation. A ſhort letter, A pa- 
per given wherein a debt is acknowledged and pro- 
miſed to be paid, An explanation at the bottom or 
in themargin of a book | 2 | 
To NO'TE, V. A. 4 
remark; to take notice of. To ſet down; to men- 
tion; to charge with. a crime publiekly. To make 
2 mark and publickly declare the refuſal of paying a 
dill of exchange. In muſic, to ſet down the cha- 
racers uſed in muſic to expreſs any tune. 
NO'TED, Adj. remarkable ; celebrated ; uni- 
verſally known, G 2 | 
NO'TER, 8. 
thing, 5 . 
NOTHING, 8. (nathing, Sax.) non- entity; 
negation of being; that which has no exiſtence, 
oppoſed to ſomething. No other thing. No quan- 
uty or degree. Of no importance want of uſe or 
value, The poſſeſſion of no fortune; poverty. Fol- 


CH, v. A. to eut into ſmall hol- 


5 


one who takes notice of any 


NOTCH, S. (nocchia, Ital.) a niek or hollow cut || 


| NO'TICE, 8. (Fr. notjtia, Lat.) 2 remark made 
| by attention and obſervation ; heed ; regard; infor- 
mation or intelligence either given or received. 


 - NOTIFICA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the act of mak- 


ing known. Any thing repreſented. by marks or 


X 


ſymbolieal characters. | 
To NO'TIFY, V. A. {(netifier, Fr.) to declare; 
to make known, To give information of or publiſh. 
'NO'TION, 8, (Fr. netio, Lat.) a thought; an 
idea or repreſentation of any thing in the mind. A 
ſentiment, or opinion. Senſe, underſtanding, or 
the power by which we perceive things.“ His 
netion weakens.“ SHARK, The laſt ſenſe is obſolete, 
 NO*TIONAL, Adj. imaginary ; exiſting only 
in the mind or idea. Dealing in ideas, oppoſed te 
realities. 93 
|  NOTIONA'LITY, S. an empty, or groundleſs 
opinion. Empty, talkative notionality.” GLAn, 
; . NOTORUETY, S. (notoriets, Fr.) the quality 


8 


e 


of being univerſally known, properly ufed only in a 


bad ſenſe. CEE | 

 NOTO'RIOUS, Adj. (netorius, Lat. notoire, 
Fr.) publickly known, evident or apparent z gene- 
rally applied in a bad ſenſe. | | 
j NOTO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a public, evident,. 
2 open manner, ſo as to produce contempt or in · 
famy. | G 3 
OTO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 


y known, ſo as to expoſe to 


' univerſally or generall 
: contempt and —_ E TS x7 
! NOTTINGHAM, S. the chief town of Not- 
/tinghamſhire, is large, populous, and delightfully 
. ſeated on a rock, the foot of which is waſhed by the 
river Lean, which at a mile's diſtance falls into the 
Trent. It has two markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays ; and four fairs on Friday after January 13, 
May 7, the „ before Eaſter, for horſes and 
horned cattle; and October 2, 3, and 4, for the 
ſame, and vaſt quantities of cheeſe, &c, It contains 


THF 14 5 45 - | 3 pariſhes, it has fix mexting- houſes, with handſome 
(note, Lat.) to obſerve; to | 


reets, well-built houſes, and a very ſpacious 
market place. It had a ſtrong caſtle which ſtood on 
a ſteep rock, and on the ruins is a handſome palace 
belonging to the late duke of Newcaſtle, Its prin- 
cipal manufacture is in wove ſtockings, though they 
make a great deal of malt and earthen ware. Heayy 


goods are brought up hither from London by fea, 


and thence up the Trent, and many coal-pits within 


three or four miles of the town, afford plenty of fuel, 
at little expence. It is governed by a mayor, a re- 


corder, ſix aldermen, two ſheriffs, eighteen com- 


mon- council, two chamberlains, and two coroners, 


and ſends two members to parliament, It js fixteen 


miles E. of Derby, and 125 N. by W. of London. 
. Lon ” 1. deg. min. W. Lat. 52. deg. 58. min. N. 


lowed by to, a thing of no proportion or admitting | 
no compariſon, A trifle, Uſed adverbially or be- 
lore a herb, by no means or in no degree. Adam 
Lauer ſway'd.“ Par. Loft. The laſt ſenſe is a 


land, bounded on the W. by 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, S. a county of Eng- 
Derbyfnhire and part of 
Vorkſhire; on the S. by Leiceſterſhire, and on the 
E. by Lincolnſhire, It is about 110 miles in circum- 

5 ference, 


— Db 


is well ſtocked with wood, wherein is plenty of game 
and pit-coal, This is called the ſandy part, as the 
former is the ctay. 
length from N. to S. and nineteen in breadth from 
E. to W. The principal rivers are the Trent and 


and Aﬀer black.“ Par. Loft, 


—_— 


—B that. A. AH. kt. dns and 
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ſerence, containing 168 pariſhes, and nine market 
towns. It has a wholeſome air; but with a diffe- 
rent ſoil ; for the S. E. part being beſt watered with, 
rivers, is moſt fruitful in corn and-graſs, The weſt - 
ern part, wherein is the foreſt of Sherwood, noted 
for the ſtory of Robin Hood, who reſided therein, 


It is about thirty eight miles in 


Idle. . S 
NO'TWITHSTANDING, Conj. (Johnſon 
obſerves, that though he has called this word a 
conjunction, yet it is properly a participial adjective, 
and compounded of not and with/landing, being moſt 
properly and analogically uſed in the ablative abſo- 
jute with a noun) without any hindrance or obſtruo- 
tion; * their gratitude made them, zotteith/anding 
his prohibition, proclaim the wonders.” Dec, of Piety. 
Although. Notwithſlanding it will weaken him.” 


nour the law—ate nozwith/tanging to know.“ Hook. 
Johnſon cenſures the ſecond ſenſe as improper, though 
ſupported by the authority of Addiſon,  _ 

- NO/TUS, S. (Lat.) the ſouth wind. Notes 


- NO'VEL,. Adj. (novellus, Lat.) new; lately 
made or done; unuſual, In civil law, joined as a 
ſupplement to the code, A differing in form or 
manner. | . 1 | 7 
NO'VEL, S. (nouvelle, Fr.) a ſmall tale, gene- 
rally treating of amours. A ſyſtem of laws added by 
way of ſupplement to the code. Bit 3 5 
NO'VELIST, S. an innovator ; an aſſertor of 
ſomething new. One who writes tales, called no- 
vels, | | 7-3 
NO'/VELTY, S.(nouveaute, Fr.) newneſs. The 
ſtate of a thing unknown before. | 


venth month of the year, reckoning January the 
oe ; but the ninth, when March was accounted th 
mt, 
NOVE'NARY, S. (novenarius, Lat.) a num- 
ber or collection conſiſting of nine. | 
NOVE'RCAL, Adj. (novercalis, Lat.) becom- 
ing or like a ſtep- mother. Figuratively, cruel or 
wanting the tenderneſs of a natura] mother. 


nothing. To ſet at nought, ſignifies to ſlight, diſre- 
gard, ſcorn, or to look on as a thing of no value or 
importance. 


quainted with any thing. A freſh man, One juſt 


Apis, Nevertheleſs ; however, They that ho- 


NOVEMBER, S. (Lat. novembre, Fr.) the ele- 


NOU'GHT,, S. (nocht, naht, Sax) not any thing; | IU tru 
ſtructive; unwholſome. In law, guilty or liable to 


NO'VICE, S. (Fr. novitivs, Lat.) one not ac- | 


entered into the rudiments or elements of any art or | 


a novice; the time in which the fick rudiments of 
any ſcience are taught. The time ſpent in a relis; 
aus houſe, by way of trial, before taking the yow 
| NON, S. (namen, Lat.) a word by which an 
thing, quality, or accident is expreſſed, or a. ex 
| which by mutual agreement is uſed to expreſs any 
idea. TD | pers fc | 
To NOU'RISH, V. A. (pronounced nurriß; 
from nourrir, Fr.) to encreaſe the dimenſions of 4 
thing, or ſupport. by food. Figuratively, to = 
port or maintain, To encourage or foment, 100 
train up or educate. To promote growth or ſtrength 
like food. Neuterly, to increaſe in growth Hh 
ſtrength by means of food,  _— 2 

. NOU'RISHABLE, Adj. capable of affording 
nouriſhment, capable of increafing the growth or 
ſupporting ſtrength, - Capable. of having its growth | 


8 * 


or ſtrength ſupported by ſood. 


o 


' . NO'URISHER,, S. the, perſon who ſupports ar 
maintains; the thing or food which increaſes growth 
and ſupports ſtrength. 3 | 

' NOU'RISHMENT, S. that which is given or 
received in order to promote the growth, or ſup- 
hort the ſtrength of a perſon or thing. © Support of 
i ſtrength or growth. Supply of e "hy 5 

| - NOU'RSLING, S. a child at nurſe. 
' NOU'RITURE, S. (nourriture, Fr. now con- 
: tracted to nurture) education. . | | T 

| NO'W, Adv. (nu, Sax. Perf. Belg.) at this 
time; at the preſent time. A little while ago, 
When beginning ſeveral branches of a ſentence, it 
implies. the preſent, time in the firſt, and another time 
in the ſubſequent branches, Sometimes it is uſed as 


| a particle of connection, like the or, Fr. and figni- 


fies, it is evident. In familiar ſpeech it implies the 
preſent ſtate of things. Now and then, implies, 
ſome time or another, or at different times, in a looſe 
manner. W113 20-71 / 
NOW, S. the preſent moment. 
NO“ W-A- DAYS, Adv. (Johnſon ſays, that 
though this word is uſed by the beſt writers, it is 
perhaps barbarous) in the preſent age. . .. . 
NO'WED, Adj. (nous, Fr.) in heraldry, knotted 
or wre athens. 7 3 
NO WISE, Adv. (from no and wiiſe, Belg.) not 
in any manner. or degree. Johnſon obſerves that 
this word is commonly ſpoken and written by Ne- 
rant barbarians, NowAYS. | EE. 
NO'/XIOUS, Adj. (noxius, - Lat.) hurtful ; de · 


| puniſhment, ** Noxious in the eye of the law.” 
RAMHALI. 7 : | 0 

NO/XIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being hutt- 
ful, miſchievous, deſtructive, or unwholſome. | 


NO'/XIOUSLY, Adv. hurtfully. In ſuch a 


ſcience. In foreign parts, one who is entered into 
a religious houſe or convent, but has not yet taken 


NOVUTIATE, S. {novicia!, Fr.) the ſtate of 


manner as to be pernicious or unwholſome. I 
NO'ZLE, S. the noſe, ſnout, or end of any 
1 N FP 4000 - bnüte with 
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"NU'BILE, Adj. (nubilis, Lat.) fit for marriage. 
NUCLEUS, g. (Lat.) in botany, the kernel or 
edible part of a nut, or ſtone fruit; any fruit con- 
tained within a huſk or ſhell, In aſtronomy, the body 
of a comet, by ſome called its head, in contradi- 
ſtinction to its tail. The central parts of the earth 
and other planets, In architecture, the middle part 
of the flooring of the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtron 
cement, over which they laid the pavement, boun 
with mortar. In ſurgery, any thing about which 
matter is gathered and cloſely adheres. 1 
NU DIT V, S. (nudité, Fr.) a naked part. | 
' NU'GATORY, Adj. (nugatorius, Lat.) trifling ; 
inſignificant. 5 Too much addicted to the xugatory 
art,” BENTLEY. 2 | | 
NUISANCE, or NU'SANCE, S. (Fr. pro- 
nounced nuſance ) ſomething which is both pernicious 
and offenſive, -In law, any thing which damages or 
annoys the neighbourhood. . 2 
To NU'LL, V. A. {nullus, Lat.) to deprive of 
ſorce or efficacy, To ſet aſide, applied to laws. 
NU'LL, Adj. (nullus, Lat.) void. Of no force 
or efficacy. . i of 4 
NU'LL, 8. ſomething that has no power or 
meaning. The marks, in cyphered writings, which 
ſtand for nothing are avi; „„ ire 
NULLIBIETY, S. Cnullibi, Lat.) the ſtate of 
being no where. 3 „ 
T o NU'LLIFY, V. A. to make void, or rend 
of no force or efficacy. See ANN ul. ' 
 NU'LLITY, S. (nullize, Fr.) 
efficacy.” Want of exiſtence, ' 
timan, Sax.) deprived of feeling in a 
and the power of motion, Producing ſuch a chill- 
neſs, as deprives in a 
motion and feeling. 1 | 
To NU'MB, V. A, to deprive in a great meaſure 
of the power of motion and the ſenſe of feeling, by 
cold or a blow. Pf.. Saad at” Ws 
NU'MBNESS, S. the ſtate of being deprived in 
a great meaſure of the ſenſe of feeling and power of 
motion, 


2 


| Teckon, or tell how many are contained in any col- 
lection or ſum, Followed by with; to efteem or 
reckon as one of the ſame kind. He was numbered 
with the tranſgreſſors. Iſaiab liii. 12. i 

NUMBER, 8. (nombre, Fr.), that ſpecies of 
nam? Any particular collection of units. Many; 
more than one: A multitude that may be counted. 
Harmony, or proportion calculated by numbers. In 
Poetry, a verſe. In grammar, the variation or ter- 

mination of a noun, by which it ſignifies a ſingle one, 

or more than one. | 3 
NU'MBERER, S. one who counts, how many 
gle ones or units are contained in any collection. 


-S 
TEL 


want of force or 
. mony, 
NU 


NU'MB, Adj. (the & is ſcarcely ' pronaunced, | 
great meaſure, | 


great meaſute of the power of 


| | | or blockhead, 
To NU'MBER, V. A. (nombrer, Fr.) to count, 


quantity, which anſwers to the queſtion. “ How | 


\ 


F 
- 
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to be expreſſed by numbers, More than can be 
' NU'MBNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of bein 
in a great meaſure deprived of the ſenſe of feeling an 
U'MERABLE, Adj. (Fr. numeratilis, Lat.) 
capable of IN A ny or expreſſed by figures. 
belonging to, or conſiſting of numbers. 

NU'MERALLY, Adv. according to number. 
belonging to a certain number, 

NUMERA'TION, S. (Fr. numeratio, Lat.) the 
arithmetic, the rule which teaches to expreſs any 
number propoſed in figures, and to read any number 

NUMERA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one that reads any 
number, or counts any collection; the upper figure 
the integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into, as expreſſed 
by the fraction 7 the figure 7 is the numerator. 
number ; belonging to number. The ſame not only 
in kind or ſpecies, but likewiſe in number. , 
; NU'MERIST, S. one who conſiders numbers as 
having ſome ſecret influence on perſons or things, 
ber; multitude ; the ſtate of being numerous. Har- 

or 885 flow, applied to verſe, 
ing or. conſiſting of many, oppoſed to few. Har- 
monious, melodious or muſical, 'applied to the ſound 
 NU'MMARY, Adj. (from nummus, Lat.) rela- 
to money” © | 
lating to money. ; 
NU'MSKULL, S. (probably from numb, inſen- 


reckoned. Innumerable. 
the power of motion, 
NU'MERAL, Adj. (Fr. from numerus, Lat.) 
_NU'MERARY, Adj. nuncrus, t.) any thing 
art of numbering. The number contained. In 
written in figures, 
in a vulgar fraction, which ſhews how many parts 
NUME'RICAL, Adj, (nmerar, Lat.) denoting 
Va UME'RICALLY, Adv. with reſpect to num 
_ NUMERO'SITY, S. (numeroſus, Lat.) num- 
'MEROUS, Adj. (numereſus, Lat.) contain- 
of verſes, : 
ag UMMOLAR, Adj. (nummularius, Lat,) re- 
ſible, and ui) a perſon of flow capacity; a dunce, 


NU'N, 8. (nun, Sax.) a female belonging to a 
religious houſe, and by her vow debarred from any 
converſe with the male ſex, _.. 
| © NU'NCIATURE, S. (from nunciatus, Lat.) the 
office of a nuncio. | | 
__ NU'NCIO, S. (Ital.) a meſſenger, an envoy or 
| meſſenger from the Pope. | 
NU'NCHION, S. viRuals eat between meals. 
N'UNCUPATIVE, NU'NCUPATORY, Adj. 
, (nuncupatif, Fr.) publickly or ſolemnly declared; 
pronounced or expreſſed by words. | 

NUNEA'TON, S. a market town of Warwick- 
ſhire, on the Anker, with a woollen manufacture 
and a free-ſchool, Its weekly market is on Satur- 
day, and annual fair on May 14 for horſes, cows, 


— 
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NU'MBERLESS, Adj. not to be counted. Not 
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and ſheep. It lies 16 miles from Warwick, 7 from 
Coventry, and 100 from London. | | 


N UNNERV, S. à houſe of females, who by. 
vow are oblized to have no commerce with males, 


NU'/PTIAL, Adj. (Fr. nuptialis, Lat.) belong- 
wy, marriage. | 


U'PTIALS, S. (it has no fingular, from nup- . 
| $2, Lat.) marriage. Shakeſpeare uſes it in the ſin- 
gular, but, perhaps, im properly. Celebration of 


that nuptial. SHAK. | We. 
To NU RSE, V. A. (nourrir, Fr. or by con- 


traction from nouriſb) to bring up the child of another 


perſon. To feed, keep, or maintain. To take care 
of a ſick perſon. To pamper, foment, encourage, 
or cheriſh. 


the infant of another, or a ſick perſon. One that 
encourages of fomentss | | 5 
NU'RSERY,'S. the act or office of bringing up 
the child of another, or attending a ſick perſon, 
That which is the object of a nurſe's care. A plan» 
tation of young trees to be tranſplanted. The place 
where young children are taken care of and brought up. 
NU'RSLING, S. one that is brought up by a 
Z een A. 
 NU/'R'FURE, S. contracted from nouriture, Fr.) 
food, diet, or any thing which ſupports life, or pro- 
motes growth. Education; inſtitution. Seldom 
uſed in the laſt ſenſe, | "x 


. = 


young offspring.” BNL RT. | 
To NU'STLE, V. A. to fondle or cheriſh. 


lour of, a nut kept long. | 
NU TCRACRER, S. an inſtrument uſed in 


NU"TGALL, S. the excreſcence of an oak. 


— . «4 5 


 NU/RSER, S. one that nurſes or takes care of 


To NU'RTURE, v. A. to educate, or bring 
up. Uſed” with up, to bring to maturity by care, 
and by ſupplying with food. © Nurtured up her 


NU'TBROWN, Adj. brown as, or of the co- 


| NU'THOOK, S. a tick with a book at the end, | 


uſed in pulling down the boughs of a tree to gather 
_ 1 „ 
NU TMEG, S. (ut, and muguet, Fr.) the ker. 
nel of a large fruit like a peach, ſeparated from the 
mace, which ſurrounds it. It is of a roundiſh oval 
figure, of a compact or firm texture, furrowed in its 
ſurface, of an agreeable ſmell and aromatic taſte, 
The male is long and cylindrical, but leſs aromatic 
than the female, which is ſhaped like an olive, The 
tree reſembles our pear tree, its leaves have a fra- 
grant ſmell whether green or dry, and the trunk or 
branches when cut produce a red liquor like blood. 
NU'TSHELL, S. the hard ſhell. or fubſtance, 
which encloſes the kernel of a nut. | 
 NUTRICA'TION, S. (nutricatis, Lat.) the 
manner of feeding or being fed; | This airy nutri- 
cation.” Brown. Not in uſe, 
. NU'TRIMENT, S8. (nutrimentum, Lat.) that 
which feeds or nouriſhes, | 
NUTRIME'NTAL, Adj. having the qualities 
of food. Affording nouriſhment: .  _ 
NUTRITION, S. (Fr. nutritis, Lat.) the act 
or quality of ſupporting ſtrength or enereaſing 
nn TE 
5 NU TRI“ TIO US, Adj. having the quality of 
ſupporting the ſtrength, or encreaſing the growth. 
: ay U'TRITIVE, Adj., having the power to nou- 
NUTRITURE, S. the power of nouriſhing. 
To NU'/ZZLE, V. A. to nurſe or foſter. To 
go with the noſe down like a bog. 
NY MPH, S. (nympha, Lat.) in ancient mytho- 
logy, a goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or waters, 
In poetry, a young lady, generally applied to one 
that is a virgin. 1 among naturaliſts, ſigni- 
fies that ſtate of winged inſects, between their living 


þ in the form of = worm, and; their appearing in tk 


winged, or moſt perfect ſtate. 
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The fourteenth letter, and the fourth 
vowel of the alphabet, is borrowed from 
the Saxon, and is written in that lan- 

uage, and in the Latin and Greek, from 
whence it is originally derived, in the ſame form. 
It is by grammarians called a cloſe vowel, becauſe 
pronounced with the mouth almoſt ſnut. When 
followed by an a ſervile, or an a not pronounced, or 
by an e at the end of a word, which is mute like- 
wiſe, it is pronounced long; otherwiſe it is gene- 
rally ſhort, excepting before i, as in droll, which 
is pronounced drole, Among the Iriſh it is uſed at 
the beginning of the name of a family, as a cha- 
rater of dignity, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
houſes from the commonalty, as, O'. Male, &c. 
Among the ancient Romans it is uſed as a numerical 
letter, ſignifying eleven, and when a daſh was added 
at the top, thus, ©, to ſignify 11,000. In muſic, 
the great O is a note of time called a ſemibreve. 

O, Interj. (o, Goth.) uſed to exprefs either wiſh- 
ing, exelamation, or a ſenſation of pain. Uſed ſub- 
22 for a circle. Within this wooden O.“ 

Ak. 

ON'F, S. (written likewiſe auf) a changeling. A 
perſon of weak underſtanding : A fool. WS 
OA'FISH, Adj. ſtupid ; filly; of a weak un- 
derſtanding. ! 5 
OA'FISHNESS, S. the quality of being ſtupid, 
fooliſh, and of a weak underſtanding. Stupidity. 


principal materials in building ſhips, &c. being 
ſtrong in all poſitions, Linnæus places it in the 8th 
left of his 21ſt claſs. The ſpecies are 20. | 
OA'K-APPLE, S. a kind of ſpungy excreſcence 
which grows on an oak. | 
OA'KEN, Adj. (æcen, Sax.) made of oak. 
d CAKHAM, or OKEHAM, S. the capital of 
utlandſhire, near which, and on the edge of Cat- 
moſſdale, is the ancient ſeat of Burleigh on the Hill, 
— by the earl of Nottingham. The town lies 
ourteen miles from Leiceſter, and ninety· ſix from 
N Here is a free - ſchool, charity-ſchool, and 
olpital. The vicarage of All-Saints is a fine ſtruc- 


T OA'TEN, 


OAK, S. (aac, ac, et, Sax.) it is one of the 


ture, with a ſpire. The dwarf Hudſon, who was 
ſerved up in a cold pye, will ever live in the hiſtory 
of Oakham. It has a market cn Saturday, ard 
fairs on March 15, for horned cattle and ſheep, with 
a ſhew. of ſtone horſes, and on September 11, for 
horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs, I 
OAKHAMPTON, commonly OKINGTON, 
S. a borough of Devonſhire, on the river Oak; it 
ſends two members to parliament and lies twenty-two 


are the ſecond Tueſday after March 11, May 14, the 
firſt Wedneſday after July 5, and Auguſt 5, for 
cattle; but when May 14, or Auguſt 5, falls on Sa- 
turday, Sunday, or Monday, the fair is kept on Tueſ. 
day. It has a market on Saturday. ; £ 

OA'KUM, S. ropes untwifted, and redueed to 
hemp; which are made uſe of, when dipped in 
pitch, to caulk; or ſtop the leaks of ſhips, 

OA'R, S. Care, Sax. aare, Dan.) a long pole with 


— 


rowed or moved along the water. 1 
To OAR, V. N. to row. Actively, to move 
by rowing, or by means of oa fs. . 
j. made of oats or of the ſtalk ef oats. 
OA“ TH, S. (aith, Goth. ath, Sax.) a ſolemn 
affirmation, wherein we apply to God as a witneſs of 
the truth of what we ſay: In judicial appeals of this 
nature, an oath contains likewiſe a claufe, which 


as we beg to be ſayed only in proportion to the truth 
of our evidence, 8 | 
OA'THBREAKING, S. perjury, or the viola» 
tion of an oath, 
OA'TMEAL, S. flour made b grinding oats, 
_ OATTS, S. (aten, Sax.) a kind of bearded grain, 
of which a coarſe bread is made in ſome counties; 
and ufed likewiſe for food for horſes, 
To OBDU'CE, V. A. (cbduco, Lat.) to draw 


over as a covering. g 
OBDU'RACY, 8. a ſtate wherein a perſon is 
moved by no entreaties, intimidated by no threats, 


| | hard-hearted, a 


miles from Exeter, and 193 from London. Its fairs 


a broad thin end, by which boats and other vefſfels are 


becomes a curſe, in caſe of wilful falfity or perjury, 


but remains impenitently wicked, or barbaroufly | 


hy | 
— 
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| 
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OBDU RATE, Adj. (obduratus, Lat.) impeni- 
tently wicked; immoveably cruel ; harſh or rugged, 
applied to ſound. | 


OBDU'RATELY, Adv. in a ſtubborn, inflexible 


or impenitent manner, | 
OBDU'RATENESS, S. the quality of being 
impenitent, inflexible or obſtinate. . 
OBDURA'TION, S. hardneſs of heart: Stub- 
pornneſs. 2 | | 
OBE'DIENCE, S. (Fr. obedientia, Lat.) the 
performance of the commands of a ſuperior. 
OBE'DIENT, Adj. (obediens, Lat.) perform- 
ing or complying with the commands of a ſupe- 
rior, | 
OBEDIE'NTIAL, Adj. (obediential, Fr.) ac- 
cording to the rules of obedience. . | 
OBE'DIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a 1 as to 
perform the commands of a ſuperior. 5 
OBEI'SANCE,S. (Fr. abaiſance) a bow, applied 
to a man; a courteſy, applied to a woman. 6 
O'BELISC, O'BELISK, S. (obeliſcus, Lat.) a 
pyramid very ſlender and high, having four faces, 
leflening gradually upwards, till it terminates in a 
point; generally raiſed as an ornament in ſome pub- 
lic places. Obeliſks appear to be of very great an- 
tiquity; the firſt mentioned in hiſtory was that of 
Rameſes, king of Egypt, in tbe time of the Trojan 
war, which was forty cubits high. In printing, a 
mark made in the margin of a book, uſed as a note 
of cenſure, and formed thus +. 5 
OBERRA'TION, S. (oberratus, Lat.) the act 
of wandering about. ' 
OBE'SE, Adj. (obeſus, Lat.) fat; corpulent. 
_ OBE'SENESS, OBE'SITY, S. too great or ex- 
ceſſive N CE, ; 
To OBE'Y, V. A. (oberr, Fr.) to perform the 
commands of a ſuperior. It formerly had zo, before 
the perſon obeyed, which is now obſolete, and has 
been cenſured by Addiſon as one of Milton's Lati- 
niſms; but when we borrowed the French word, we 


| borrowed the ſyntax with it, as obeir au roi, Fr. to 


obey to the king. | NPE 
OB'JECT, S. (objet, Fr. objectum, Lat.) that 
about which any of the ſenſes or mind is employed. 
Something apprehended by and preſented to the 
mind by the ſenſes of imagination, The matter of 
an art or ſcience, or that about which it is employed, 
The material object is the thing itſelf which is conſi- 
dered ; thus the human body is the material object of 
medicine: The formal objed is the manner in which 
it is conſidered ; thus the human body conſidered 
with a view of healing it, is the formal object of me- 
dicine, In grammar, a word which is governed by 


nn 
— _— 


— 


9 


to accuſe with a fault, crime, or ſomething > 
ſiſtent with reaſon ; uſed with to or Peary. 4 * 
OBJE'CTION, S. (Fr. objectio, Lat.) the 28 
of placing any thing in oppoſition. The a& of 
poſing any A— or charging with a crime, 7 
argument produced in oppoſition to ſ. 
ready aſſerted. A fault hon, aan, fog 
OBJE'CTIVE, Adj. (objectif, Fr.) belonging to 
or contained in the object. Objefive certainty is 
when the oppoſition is certainly true in its ſelf, and 
ſubjective, when we are certain of it.“ Warr, 
Made an object; propoſed as an object. Objeftivg 


knowledge.“ Hare. 


OBJE'CTIVELY, Adv. in the manner of an 
object. In the ſtate of oppoſition. SER. Mg 
 OBJE'CTIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being an 
object. Le GS Po he? 008 

OBJE'CTOR, S. one who raiſes difficulties 
againſt an opinion or aſſertion. . 8 
O BIT, S. (Lat. a corruption of ablit) funeral 
rites or obſequies, or an office performed at the in- 
1 „„ | 

ws A'TION;S. (objurgatio,Lat.) reproof ; 
oo RL py, 5 ES. 

OBLA'TE, Adj. (eblatus, Lat.) flatted at the 
poles, applied to a ſpheroid. . OS 

OBLA'TION, S. (oblatio, Lat.) any thing offered 
to God as a ſacrifice, or an act of worſhip,. . 
To OB/LIGATE, V. A. (ohligatus, Lat.) to bind 
by contract, kindneſs, or duty,  _ . _ 

OBLIGA'TION, S. (Fr. ie, Lat.) the ne- 
ceſſity of doing or omitting any action in grder 
happy. The binding power of any gath, 
or contract. An act which ini | 
formance.” A favour which binds : 
tude, In law a bond, whefein' id cn A pe- 
nalty conditioned for the payment of möge: 

GB'LI GATOR, Adj. (obligatiive, Ff.) bind- 
ing, or having the power to enforce' the performance 
or omiſſion o ſomething : coercive f eh ich t o 
en before the perſon' bound. 

To OBLIGE, V. A: ( rande dme obliger, 
Fr.) to bind, enforce,, or compel to fomething: To 
render the doing or not doing of 5 7 neceſſary 
in order to ſome end. To indebt: To lay under 
obligation of gratitude by favours beſtowed. To 
pleaſe, or gratify. The ſame duties that oblige 
their prince.” Apps. J Pe; SR 

OBLIGE'E, S. the perſon bound by a written 
contract or bond. FFF... tu | 

OBLIGING, Part. Adj. (pronounced ebleeging, 
from obligeant, Fr.) civil; conferring a favour in ſu 
a manner as to render the receiver bound to make re- 


another, thus the accuſative is called the obje# of a | turns of gratitude, 


verb tranſitive. 


OB'JECT-GLASS, S. the glaſs of a teleſcope, 


| Y or a microſcope, W cn is neareſt the thing to be 
viewed, and fartheſt from the eye. 


To OBJECT, V. A. (vbjefer, Fr.) to oppoſe; 


1 


- OBLVGINGLY, Adv. in a kind, civil, and en- 
gaging manner. 5 8 

' OBLI'GINGNESS, S. the quality of conferring 
a favour or doing a kindneſs ſo as to render 


A 8 . SEE AE © s of ratitu 
receiver indebted lo make returns of 8 Ciriity 
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Civility: a behaviour which attracts favour, eſteem 


ſpect. f 8 | 
" OBLVQUE, Adj. (Fr. obliquus, Lat.) aſlant z 
not in a ſtraight line or perpendicular direction. 
Indiret, In grammar, applied to all the caſes of 


s excepting the nominative, 


noun 


OBLIVQUELY, Adv. in an indirect manner; 
in a direction which is neither perpendicular, nor in 
a firaight line. Not in the direct or literal mean- 


"OBLI QUENESS, OBLIVQUITY, DS. (obliquitz, 
Fr.) a deviation from natural rectitude. A devia- 
tion from a perpendicular or a right line. 
ation from moral rectitude, or the rules of morality, 
To OBLI/ TERATE, V. A. (obliteratus, Lat.) 
to efface or rub out any thing written, To wear 
out, deſtroy or efface from the memory, 1 
OBLITERA'TION, S. (obliteratio, Lat.) the 
att of effacing any thing written, or deſtroying any 


gotten or not to be traced. by the memory. 
OBLIVION, S. (eblivio, Lat.) the ſtate of the 
niind wherein it is unable to revive the traces or ideas 
of things once ſeen, Forgetfulneſs. An ad? of oblivion, 
is an act wherein a general pardon is proclaimed for 
offences againſt a ſtate. A 5 
OBLI'VIOUS, Adj. (eöblivioſus, Lat.) cauſing 
forgetfulneſs.. | = 755 1 
OBLO NG, Adj. (Fr. eblongus, Lat.) longer than 
broad. 6 
OL O' NG, S. a figure that is longer than it is 
broad. ; I 85 
OBLO'NGLY, Adv, in an oblong direction; 
aſter the manner or ſhape of an oblong, 
UBLO'NGNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 


being broader than long. 

O'BLOQUY, S. (obloquer, Lat.) cenſorious 
ſpeech, Language by which any perſon or thing is 
repreſented to its diſadvantage. Slander, The cauſe 
of reproach ; diſgrace. - © Which were the greateſt 
bluy i'th? world.“ SHAK, Johnſon cenſures the laſt 


ſenſe as improper, . 
OBNO'XIOUS, S. (obnoxius, Lat.) ſubject. Li- 
able to be puniſhed, Liable or expoſed, Uſed with to. 
OBNO'XIOUSNESS, 8. the quality or ftate of 
bring ſubject, or liable to puniſhment. , 
_ OBNO'XIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſtate of ſubjection, 
or in the ſtate of one liable to puniſhment. © 
ToOBNU'BILATE, V. A. (obnubilatus, Lat.) 
tocloud ; to make obſcure. 9 
OBSCE'NE Adj. (Fr. obſeenus, Lat.) immodeſt; 
| — a eee ideas. Offenſive or diſ- 
ulting. Inauſpicious, unlucky. . Birds take 
E 
OBSCEN'ELY, Adv. in an immodeſt, unchaſte, 
or ſmutty manner. 3 4 ee, 
g OSCE NEN ESS, OBSCE'NITY, S. (obſcenits, 
a 95 impurity or immedeſty in thought, word, or 


A devi-- 


monumental inſcription, or rendering a thing for- 


tive. 


_— 


— 


or things. In ſea language, the act 
3 23363 | 


| ſon lives unobſerved, or unknown. 


- ceremonial reverence. 


| OBSCURA'TION, S. (obſcuratio, Lat.) the act 
of darkening, or depriving of light. The ſtate of 
being deprived of light. | 

OBSCU'RE, Adj. en, Fr. obſcurns, Lat.) 
dark; in a great meaſure deprived of light; gloomy. 
Living, or placed in the dark, or out of ſight. © The 
_ bird clamour'd the live-long night.“ MiLT. 

ot eaſily to be underſtood ; perplexed or difficult, 
applied to writings. Not noted or famous. He 
is an obſcure perſon.” ATTERBURY. 

To OBSCURE, V. A. 2 Lat.) to deprive: 
of light in a great meaſure, To make leſs viſible, 
Figuratively, to render leſs eaſy to be underſtood, 
applied to the mind. To deprive of beauty or dig- 
nity, applied to rank. 8 8 | | 

OBSCU'RELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhew want or privation of light. In a dark or gloomy: 
manner: out of ſight. In'a mean, private manner. 
In a ſtation neither conſpicuous nor famous. 

OBSCU'RENESS, OBSCU'RITY, S. (ebſcu- 
rite, Fr.) a ſtate of darkneſs, or that wherein is a 
privation of light. Privacy, a ſtate wherein a per- 
Darkneſs of 
meaning, applied to words. . 
. OBSECRA'TION, S. (obſecratio, Lat.) intreaty 
or ſupplication. "SES | 
C' BSEQOUIES, S. (plural, 9b/eques, Fr.) the fu- 
neral or burial rites performed by way of reſpeC to 
a perſon at his interment, . Milten and Craſhaw uſe 
it in the ſingular, which Johnſon ſuppoſes - more 
proper, though the whole body of authors is againſt 
them. With ſilent ob/equy, and funeral train.“ 
MiLT. Agoni/t. 8 | 

OBSE'QUIOUS, Adj. (from — — Lat.) 
obedient; complaiſant in order to pleaſe or gratify. 
Belonging to a funeral, from ebſeguiss. To do 
ob ſeguious ſorrow,” ShAK. The laſt ſenſe is un- 
uſual. e 5 1 $i 
OBSEQDUIOUSNESS, S. paſſive .obedience, or 
compliance with the humours and wiſhes of another 
in order to gain his eſteem. 

OBSE'RV ABLE, Adj. (from obſerve, Lat.) re- 
markable; deſerving notice. | ; ; 
_ OBSER'VANCE, 8. (Fr.) reſpect; religious or 
The practice of any duty or 
command. A law or rule for practice or conduct. 
Careful obedience, Attention; regard. 

_ OBSE'RVANT, Part. (obſer vans, Lat.) attentive; 
careful; watchful; obedient. Reſpectfully atten- 
Submiſſive. 5 8 
OBSERVANT, S. (accented by Shakeſpeare on 
the fiſt ſyllable) a ſervile attendant. Twenty 
ſilky ducking ober vants. SHAK. F Us 
BSERVA'TION, S. (Fr. obſervatio, Lat.) the 
act of taking notice of things and perſons, and 
drawing inferences thereby, A remark, An animad- 
verſion. A notion gained by conſidering. perſons 
of taking the 
uns 
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marks, looks on, or beholds. 


iy — or aſſent: Immoveably reſolved. 


to remain culpably. fixed or reſolute. 
ner as to be inflexibly reſolute. 


ſun's or any ſtar's meridian altitude to find che Jati- 
tude of. a place. 

OBS ERVA' TOR, S. (obſervateur, Fb) one who 
conſiders a'thing attentively, or makes remarks: on 
any occurrence. One who makes obſervations con- 


cetning the heavenly bodies, 
.-OBSE'RVA TORY, S. a place built for making || 


| aſtronomical obſervations, 0 obſerving the heavenly 
bodies. 

7 SO OBSE/RVE, V. A. (obſerver, Fr. ) to watch, 

to look at, regard or conſider with attention. To = 


perceive by attention. To regard; to keep teligi- 
ouſly, Neuterly, to apply the mind or eye with 
great attention. To be attentive. - 
mark or draw an inference from; uſed with upon. 

' OBSE'RVER, S. one who looks vigilantly or 
attentively at perſons, or things. One who re- 
One who praQiſes 


any rite, cuſtom, or law. 


OBSE'RVINGLY, Adv. with attention, heed, 


Or care. 


' OBSESSION, 8. (ehe, Lat.) the act of be- 
ſieging. In divinity, the firſt attack of Satan, 


antecedent to pen. | 
OBSOLE TEy Adj. (obſoletu, Lat.) not in uſe; 


worn out; unfaſbionable. 


- OBSOLE'TENESS; S. the quality of being no | 


longer uſed, or of being out of. faſhion. ' 

- OBSTACLE, 8. (Fr. obfaculum, Lat.) ſome- 
thing which oppoſes de of wy you either 
of dod or mind; : » 


" OBSTE' TRIC, Adj. (obfterrix, Lat. ) belonging 


to a midwife. 

' OB'S:FINACY, S. (ob/lination, Fr, obflinatia, 
Lat.) the act of refufing to act or aſſent, notwith- 
1 the moſt reaſonable and cogent motives. 

OB'STINATE, Adj. (#b/iinatus, Lat.) refuſing 
Uſed abſo- 
lately, it impiies organ, criminal and unreaſon- 
able; but if relatively, it 1s indifferent. 


OB'STINATELY 
In ſuch a man- 


- OBSTIPA' TION, S. (obfiipo, Lat) the act of 
ſtopping up any p paſſage, | 


.OBSTRE/PEROQUS, Adj. (ebfreperus, Las. ) 


making a loud noiſe from a turbulent, or obſti- 
nate diſpoſition. 


'OBSTRE'PEROUSLY, Adv. in a noiſy or 


clamorous manner. 
-OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS, S. loudneſs, oeca- 


ſioned by clamour, obſtinacy or turbulence. 

To OBSTRU'CT; V. A. (obftruftus, Lat.) to 
block up any paſſage. "Fi iguratively, to hinder, bar, 
or be in the way of. To oppole, or retard by op- 


poſin 
OBSTRU'CTION, 8. alfractis, Lat.) any 


difficulty, obſtacle. or impediment, which hinders 


the e of any body, or the exertion of the powers 


| 


To make a re- 


þ 


It 


| go or implore. © Okteft:hig:mercy'* 


„ Adv. in ſuch. a manner as | 


eſtabliſhed. 


angulus, Lat. ) having o 


and faculties of the body or the foul." In — 

the ſtoppage, or blocking up any canal or pa 

the human body, ſo as to prevent the flowing 6 * | 

fluid through it. In Shakeſpeare, it is - uſed 4 

ſomething heaped together, a a Chaos, or a ſlute de. 

prived of motion and action. To ſie in. cold 4 

'flruftion, and to rot.“ SHAK+ A 

'The laſt ſenſe i is obſolete. 17 x 2 
OBSTRU'CTIVE, Adj. behalf Fr.) cauf. 


ing bindrance, or impediment. 


OBSTRU'CTIVE, S, any N N which hte, 

* STKUEN T. P } 
'ST 4 rt. (8 ruens, 12. 

or blocking up any 8 f 0 7 ede 

OBSTUPEFA'CTILYVE, Adj. (obfupofadtus, La 
ſtupifying; or obſtruQing, the vigour' of the wind, 
The force of it is obHupęfactive. AuBorT, 

To OBTA'IN, V. A. (obtenir, Fr. obtines, Lat.) 
ito gain, acquire, or procure, | by means of labour 
and diligence. To acquire by means of favoun · or 
'entreaty. Neuterly, to continue in 2000 To; bo 


To prevail or ſueceed. 
OB TA! Raten, _ a of bring po- 


| cured. ks ; 9 


OBTA'INER, 8. one who ks any' thing 
by labour, conceſſion, or by means of bis own en- 
treaties and the kindneſs of another, _ 

To OBTE ND, V. A. (ebtendo, Lat.) Wing- 
poſe ; to hold out in oppoſition.” To /pretend:: To 
make uſe of as a reaſon or pretext, to impute to as the 
cauſe. +55: Obtending heavn Kere Iſls be- 
fa al.” DRY. 7 

To OBTE'ST,. V. A; (obtefter,. 1 to: be- 

Kb. 

OBTES T A'TIQN, 8. (obteflation" Lat. Vibe ad 
of beſeeching or imploring.. 

' - OBTRECTA'TION,.: 8. anne, Lat) 
the act of robbing a perſon of his-charzQer” or te- 
putations: by the imputation of falſe erimes / Slander, 
To GBTRU/ DE, V. A. fobrritty; Lat.) to 
force into any ſtate by violence: or im 10 
force by frequent importunitiy.f. 
OBTRU'DER, S., a perſon that {endeivobrs to 


make any thing paſs, for what it is not, b , 
A of le 


ture and importunity. “ The h 
ones.” Bo TIE. "4 &: plvige} oy (6:4; 
OBTRU!SION, S.i(ebtouſfur, Lat.) the ac of 
* into any ſtate by violence or i 
BTRU'SIVE,. Adj. inclined to force one's 
fat, or ny thing elſe, upon another. Not ob- 


vious, not obtruſue, but retit d.“ Par. I 
To OBT UND, V. A. (aud, Lat. 2 bun, 
Ph al, or deaden._ 
RA'TION, 8 Teen, Lat): the at 


of — up any paſſage or aperture by . 
ſomething over it. 

OBTUSANGULAR, Adj. (m 0 and 
beuſe- angles, or angles lab 


cos. 


than A ight Ones. 


* 


_ . —— 


Ren OC OC 


OCE 


2 W IT 


"OBTU'SE, Ad obtuſus "WIY not | pointed or. 
r i Adj alle dull, ftupified, | not 


q « Thy ſenſes then 7. Par. Le.. 
Scarcely percepkible, ' confuled, . $$ "Alb |  obtaſe | 


ſharp; blunt. 
uick. 


ſound.” 


;+d Þ - +» 5» Þ 


In 2 dull, ſtupid, and. almoſt inſenſible manner. 


OBTU/SION, S. the act of dulling or blunting. - 


The (tate of being, made ſtupid, or in a great mea- 
oy 1 of ſenſation. 474 ae of the ſenſes,” 


 OBVENTION; 8. — Lat.) ſome ad- 


vantage or other thing which: happens caſually but 


not conſtantly. „ ythes 
OPENS 


towards, 
Warrs. Uſed with; , or 


To O'BVIATE, V. A. 
meet; to meet in the way. 


O'BVIOUS, Adj. (obvius, Lat.) meeting any, 


and other ente, 


To OBVERT, V. A. (eb verto, Lat.) to turn. 
lf its baſe be obverted- ora us.“ 


4 


towards. . 


(obview, Fr.) to. go 1 


'Fo prevent. 


thing; oppoſed in front to any thing. . Figurative- 
lx, open, expoſed;  :** Obuious to diſpute. Pur. 


Loft. Eaſily diſcovered, or 
timents. 


R ph to ſen- 


O'BVIOUSLY, Adv; "without: bh ſtudy or 


thought; at firſt: . + 143 ON 5 19 31 p 


: dearly. 


underſtood by the mind. 


To OBUꝰMBRAT E, V. A A ee Lat). 


O' VIOUSNESS, 8. n ſtate or quality; of 
being evident, apparent, or _— IO and 1 


to ſhade, cloud, or render any thing leſs viſible. 


OBUMBRA' TION, 8. 


the act of darkening, 


clouding, -or rendering leſs une to the: Aight 


or mind, 


OCCA'SIQN,. S. (Fr. oceaſin, Lat.) an ineldant) 


or thing which ſeems neither done or happening by 
G&lign, An unſoreſeen opportunity. An accidental 


dule. A proper time or reaſon ſon doing any things 


A caſual or unſoreſeen need or exigente. 


To OCCA'SION, V. A. ( occafionner,' Er.) 'to | 
To 


cauſe without deſign. To cauſe or produce. 


influence or — «© Occaſions. men . make ſe- 
eral combinations,” Loc. 


OCCASIONAL, Adj. (orrafond, Fr.). caſual,” 


incidental, not made deſignedly or on purpoſe. | 


Producing without deſign. 


Produced by occaſion, 


particular circumſtance; or by incidental exigence. 
OCCA'SIONALLY,; Ado. caſually; or on ac 


count of ſome preſe 
Incidentally, FO 


unforeſeen emergence. | 


| 


Heck A'TION, 8. — Lat.) the 20. 


of bl 00045 or making blind. 


ENT, 8. bectiche, Lat.) the Weſt. 


i bright-paſſage to the accident. ShAK. 


eſter u. 


100 CCIDE'NTAL, Adj. (occidentaliry Lat.) 


0cCrDuovs, Adj. (oceiduws, Lat.) -weſtern/ 


| 


932 — — 
2 


OBTU'SELY, Adv, without: an edge or! point: 1 cloſed. 


'  OCCULTA' TION, S. (occultatio; Lat.) in 


1 


| to poſſeſs, hold, or take up. 


b rakes poſſo ſſton. 


ploy, or expend. All the gold occupied in the 
| work,” Exod. xxxvili. Neuterly, to brastiſe or 


* 


OCCUPITAL, Adj. { occipitalit, Lat.) RP in 


the hinder part of 'the head. 
O'CCIPU T., 8. (Lat.) the hinder part of the 


OCCLU'SE, Adj. laaliſi, Lat.) ſhut up N 


OCCULT, Adj. (ers, Fr.) ſeeret ; hidden; 


unknown; - undiſcoverable. 


aſtronomy, the hiding, or time of hiding a ſtar from : 
our ſight, when eclipſed by interpoſition of the body | 
of the moon, or ſome other planet between it 

| 


and us. 
' OCCU/LTNESS; S. the ſtate of being ſecret, . | 


hid, or not diſcoverable. 
OC'CUPANCY,'S. Tape Lat.) the act 


of taking poſſeſſion. = 
OC'CUPANT, 8. bannen Lat.) one Who 1.4 


To OC CUPATE, V. A. (oceupatin; Lat.) 


OCCUPA/ TION, S. (Fr. ocenpatio, Lat.) the 
act of taking poſſeſtion. An employment, bulineſs, / 
trade, or calling.. 

OCCUPIER, S. (from occupy) 4 poſſeſſor; one 
who takes poſition, - One who follows any em- 
loyment. 

o OC CUP, V. A; N oecupo, Lat.) 
to poſſeſs, keep, or take u wer or buſy. 
To ſollom, 38 a trade or buſinefs. To uſe, em- 


follow any buſineſs. 
To OC CU R, V. N. (oceurra, Lat.) to preſent , 


to the memory or undetſtinding. 1 in 
different places. To meet, olaſh, or ſtrike a 1 


To obviate, prevent, or anticipate an * * 
uſed with to. I muſt occur to one ſpecious ob- 
jection.“ BEN TI ET. "TYE laſt ſenſe i is a Latiniſm 
not to be imitate. 

-. OCCU'RRENCE, S. an incident” or contin 
event; - The. ſtate of being often pteſented to the 
mind, or happening often. 


 OCCU'RRENT, S. (eccurrens, Lat.) any event” 


or —— that ha opens. 


U'RSION;' 8. (occurſus, Lat.) a eclaſh, or 
* occaſioned; by e of two” ſubſtances 5 
her. 

8, CEAN, 8. (Fr. oceanus, Lat.) the vaſt col-⸗ = 
lection of ſalt and navigable water which encom- 
paſſes the whole globe of the earth; its ſurface, 
according to Dr. Keil's computation; is 8549050 
ſquare miles, and ſuppoſing its depth at a medium 

be & of a mile, its whole quantity of water muſt 

21372626 cubie miles. What a vaſt ſource 
is this for ſupplying the atmoſphere, the clouds, 
the rivers, &e. The ocean is diſtinguiſhed into 
three grand divifions. 1. The Atlantic ocean, 


which divides . and Africa from America, 
| | which. 


1 tt 


DO— — 


L 8 - 


which is generally about three thouſand miles wide. 


2. The Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, which divides 
America from Aſia, and is generally about ten thou- 
ſand miles over. And, 3. The Indian ocean, which 
ſeparates the Eaſt Indies from Africa, which is three 
\ thouſand miles over. The other ſeas which are called 
oceans, are only parts or branches of theſe, and uſu- 
ally receive their names from the countries they bor- 
der upon, Any boundleſs or immenſe expanſe or 
idea, ** The boundleſs oceans of eternity.“ Lock. 
. O'CEAN, Adj. belonging to the main ſea. 
% Swim the ocean ſtream.” Par, Let. Seldom. 
uſed. | | | 1 a 
OCEA'NUS,,S. in pagan mythology, the ſon of 
Czlus and Terra, the buſband of Thetis, and the 
father of the rivers and fountains, The ancients 
called him the father of all things, imagining he was | 


produced by humidity, which, according to Tha- | 


les, was the firſt principle from which every thing 
was produced, Homer repreſents Juno viſiting him 
at the remoteſt limits of the earth, and acknowledg- 
ing him and Thetis as the parents of the gods, He 
was repreſented with a bull's head, as an emblem of 
the rage and bellowing of the ocean, when agitated 
by a ſtorm. Fil EYE TBD 
O'CHAMY, S. (formed by corruption from al- 
chimy) a mixed baſe metal. 42 54 
OCH RE, S. (eabre, acre, Fr.) earth that has 
a rough, and naturally duſty ſurface, ſlighily cohe- 
ring, compoſed of fine ſoft clayey particles, readily 
diffuſed in water; and, of different colours. 
O' CHREOUSS, Adj. conſiſting: of ochre. 
O'CHREY, Adj. abounding in ochre ; having 
the quality. of ochre. 1 2 


* 


OCTE'NNIAL, Adj. (from , Lan and —_ 
Lat.) happening every eighth year, Laſting eigit | 


ears. - | 


. © QCTO'BER, 8. (Lat.) in chronology, "the 


eighth month in order from March, but the tenth 


from January, conſiſting of thirty one days: it ob- 


tained the name of October from its being the eighth 
month in the calendar of Romulus. 

O'CTONARY, Adj. (osbonarius, Lat.) confift. 
ing of eight. Belonging to the number eight. 
 OCTONO'CULAR, Adj. (from eo, Lat, and 
oculus, Lat.) having eight eyes. * Spiders, for the 
molt part, are ofonocular.” Dern. BE ny 
i OCTOPE'TALOUS, Adj. having eight flower 
eaves, 

O'CTOSTYLE, S. the face of a building hay- 
ing eight columns. | | 2 _ 
 O'CTUPLE, Adj. (o#uplus, Lat.) eight fold. 

OCULAR, Adj. (oculaire, Fr. from oculus, Lat.) 
depending on the eye: Known or diſcovered by the 
eye. e 8 
oo CULARLY. Adv. in ſuch a manner as to be 
viſible to the eye; by means of the ſight, 

Q'CULATE, Adj. (oculatus, Lat.) having eyes; 
knowing or perceiving by the eye. 15 

O' CULIST, S. (eculus, Lat.) one who profeſſes 
to cure the diſorders of the eye. „ 

O' DD, Adj. (ed, odid, Brit.) not even; not to 
be meaſured by any even number; not to be divided 
in'o even numbers. Something more; ſomething 
exceeding a round number, or the number mentioned. 
Particular; ſtrange; not to be referred to any claſs, 
Not noted; not minded. Strange; whimſical ; fan- 
taſtical. Uncommon. Unlucky, becauſe an une- 


OCKINGHAM, 8. | market town. of Berk- ven number was reckoned ſo. % Some odd time of 


ſhire, much frequented, has a free-ſchool and an hoſ- 


pital, and had formerly a, conſiderable manufacture 


of ſilk ſtockings. Its market is on Tueſday. The 
foreſt which this place ſtands jn, gave birth to the 
celebrated poet Mr. Pape. It lies 18 miles from 
Reading, and 33 from London, It has three fairs 
on Thurſday before Shiovetide, June 11, and No- 
vember 2, for horſes and cattle. | | 13625 
OCT A'GON, S. in geometry, a figure conſiſt - 
ing of eight ſides and angles. MT | 
OCTAGO'NAL, Adj. having eight angles. 
OCTA'NGULAR,. Adj. having eight angles. 
OCTAN'GULARNESS, S. the quality of hav- 
ago angles: 17 oa: IT | 
- O'CTANT, O'CTILE, Adj. (ot, Lat.) in 
aſtrology, applied to a planet in ſuch a poſition, 
with reſpect to another, that their places are only 
I of acircle, or 48 degrees diſtant from each other. 
_ __OCTA'VE, S. ;(e&avus, Lat. the eighth) the. 
eighth day after ſome particular feſtival ; according 
to Ainſworth, eight days together aſter a feſtival. 
In muſic, an eighth, or harmonical interval, conſiſt- 
ing of eight tones or degrees of ſounds. 


OC TA! VO, S. (Lat.) applied to a book, whoſe 


lity of being ſingular, peculiar, 


] pu'e or difference, 


leaves are one eighth of a ſheet of paper. 


— D<cregtpadngy a 
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his infirmity.” SHAK. Improper, unfit. 

O DDLV, Adv. (Dr. Johnſon obſerves,” that 
this word, as well as eddneſs, ſhould be written with 
one d, but that all. the writers almoſt were combined 
againſt it) in a ſtrange, ſingular, of unaccountadle 
manner. In ſuch a manner as not to be divided into 
an even number. EE. 

O'; DDNEss, S. the ſtate of being uneven, or not 
to be divided into even parts or numbers. The qua- 
r ſtrange or uncouth. 

O DDS, S. che exceſs of two compared with 
each other. A ſtate wherein there are more chances 
againſt, than for a thing, A quarrel; debate, dif 


O' DE, S. a lyric poem, written to be ſung to 
muſie; the leſſer kind is characteriſed by its ſweet- 
neſs and eaſe; and the greater by the ſublimity of 
its ſentiments, the elevation'of its raptures, and the 
quickneſs of its tranſitions 
ODIHAM, S. à market town of Hampſhire, 
on the weſtern. road, Its weekly market is on 
Saturday, and its fairs on Midlent Saturday a 
July 31, for cattle and toys. This place 51. 
birth ro the famous grammarian William 3 
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tho was maſter of St; Paul's ſchool in London, I charior "I f . 
les a little to the eaſt of Bolingbake 20 miles 3 n - — : 
from Wincheſter, and 41 from London. It is of | an indefinite ex refion; of time: it as wag 52g 
iy on accdunt of David II. king of Scotland, | dial ſignificetion. _ 
bein kept priſoner here N "4.00 „ Aer. f Ea.) J {. e. lately. 
ing zer here. i 19 „ Adv. (af, Belg.) Johaſon obſ 
Me Mera ae Cong one 
in te; X * 
0 510 U SLV, Adv. in ſuch a ns as to noſed A 2 2 _ And it. is generally op- 
A nla 8 | 1 0. and ſignifies motion or the action of 
| "O'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality which renders a . ie es — — . NN 
erſon or thing the object of hatred, The ſtate of | SHARK ; Aſhe es diſtance. * Scatcely off a mile.“ 
being bated. * 5 | 3 parture. 2 AN —— dy = 
- \ x p . 0 8 lies di 0 | - 
 O'DIUM, S. (Lat.) the quality of rendering a | feat or interruption 2 er The affair le en, When 
perſon unpopular, or expoſing to hate. She threw | oppoſed t : in ies in bet e 
the «dium of the fact on me 5 Dxyp iy oh 0 on, it implies in behalf or favour. Wen 
O DORATE, A0, L. es, Lati) ſcented; cr af- 48 „ cs ͤ ml memes oe 
feing the or 3 ſmelling, 9 * 2 Fo ſion, ww when applied to the eyes, the removal 
e Af (rife Lat) eta. dee Gudy or eee * e ee 
oye lewd dr og 
'FEROUSNE 8. tl | * . 13 NC, co epartor ge itos Htance, « Of / or | 
Bon Oo _—_ Ho ey N 1 * we => _ — | 
geg n Lat.) affecting the | poſed te or . Spy; ee p 45 ie 5 oe 
Gmel] with a [weet (ſcent. _ | ER r1a7 0 | on. err Ce, 
O'DOUR, 8. ( 3 F. 8 8 a ſcent or | — — rv arr, _ 1 Fu 
r ba ** N — | ; 
2 2 or ad, but moſt properly ap- | F 8 refuſe, or that Which is of no value, 
OE, a diphthong borrowed from the.Greek, pro- ro „ ee Any thing of 
dne ee eee NN GRIN Fred wy hg wt 
CONO'MICS, S. (pronounced 1 0 0 | 7 . . wien on Benno eing contrary to 
nig ve, 155 the management of Dei — | r = er difptcaſs mad Fay tram una 
See its derivatives under the word Econ -w. FE Toad non Eo EL: 1 
eee ny ny pits 5f+ 
including the whole habitable worde. * > 3 
EDE MA, S. a ſwelling, confined by ſurgeons, | or 1 man; Adj. poke doing injury, 
to a white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding "bag To OFF ND VA. 7200. iſplenſure. g 
cold and aquedus humours, ſuch as thoſe that hap E (offendo, Lat.) to cauſe diſ- 
pen to per ſons in a droply.. . 3 * Elin 3 0 o any thing contrary to a perſon's in- 
EDEMATIC, EDE'MATOUS, Adj of the | anger, difpleature, or be contrary to law. Niesel, 
* White, ſoſt, inſcoſible ſwelling. to 9 pas; EY 3 5 
Ek, contracted in poetry for over. Gs ge es ee ee e 
0 ap. 
anatomy the gullet, or membraneous pipe or paſlage, OF FENDER, S. one wh „ thi 
r | a o has done any th 
r 1855 food is conyeyed, om, the, mouth to the a bow _ or has diſpleaſed another, $0.4. 
OF”, Prep. Sax, 4 Belg. Ja ii uct te ee Rigs „ 9..a woman that does any 
8 agi, 9 apulotav hy 5 Wee eee 
oreyra, 0 Corc ra.“ 8 Ak. . j WE | : p . . 
« Ali — Þ this feafe * 6 * af 47 5 (off — . og 
i kee nag ng. ger, di p eaſure, or pain. Fit for aflailing, oppoſed 
beet Te | . — x anion '. | to defen Ive, and applied to arms. 
TiLLors, Uſed" with. thin recgypant. project, -i Mee, , 
inplies power, ability, choice, — | . 0 iſpleaſe, cauſe uneaſineſs, or hatred; or to ſeem like 
himſelf is none: But that infinite.” PB, PID 4 an _— oppoſed to defenſively, 
times it Side au AN CA + - | OFF NSIVENESS, S. the quality of cauſing 
Applied . Wu. J no colour.” BoyLE. I diſpleaſure, uneaſineſs, injury or diſguſt, 
pplied to families, being born of; extraction.“ A | To OFFER, V 
man of ancient family.” CLaR.. Sometimes it ſj RER. V. A. ( Lat. offrir, Fr.) to 
- Hifies the matter of which 6: . 1 g- | preſent to a perſon: To hold ſo as a perſon may re- 
ö h any thing is made, © The ou To ſacrifice, * applied to the Deity. 
| ; 4 85 -. a 
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advantage to another. 


_ worſhip. 
particular buſineſs. 


tenant colonel, and major. 


OY 


— — 


OFF 


— 
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To bid, applied to price or value, To attempt. 


To propoſe. Neuterly, to be preſent, or to preſent 


. itſelf, To make an attempt. 


O'FFER, S. (offre, Fr.) the a& of propoſing an 
A propoſal made to another 
for his choice or acceptance, The price bid for 
any commodity, at a ſale or market. An attempt 
or endeavour. Something given by way of ac- 


knowledgment. 


O'FFERER, S. one who makes a propoſal, 


One who ſacrifices, applied to the rites uſed in 


worſhip. 


O'F FERING, S. any thing ſacrificed on a . 


ligious account. 

OFFE'R TORY, S. (offrtaine, Fr.) the thing 
offered; the act of offering. The place where alms 
are offered in a church. | 


O'FFICE, S. (Fr. efficium, Lat.) any public 
charge or employment. 


The peculiar end for 
Which any thing is made or deſigned. An act of 
Rooms in a houſe appropriated to a 


tranſacted, from officina, Lat. | 
O'FFICER, S. a man employed by the public. 


A commander in an army. One that has the power 
of apprehending criminals and arreſting debtors. 
_Commiſſion-Officers, are thoſe which are appointed 


by the king's commiſlion : ſuch are all ſrom the ge- 
neral to the cornet incluſive, who are thus denomi- 


nated in contradiſtinction to warrant-officers, who 
are appointed by the colonel's or captain's warrant, 
as quarter maſters, ſerjeants, corporals, and even 


. Chaplains and ſurgeons. Field-Officers, are ſuch as 


command a whole regiment, as the colonel], lieu- 
Flag-Officers, are ad- 
mirals, commodores, and commanders of ſquadrons. 
General-Officers, thoſe whoſe command is not limited 


to a ſingle company, troop, or regiment ; but ex- 


-tends to a body of forces, compoſed of ſeveral re- 
giments : ſuch are the general, lieutenant-general, 
major-generals, and brigadiers. Officers of Police, 
thoſe in whom the government and direction of the 
affairs of a community are inveſted, as mayors, al- 
dermen, ſheriff:, juſtices of the peace, &c. Staff- 
Officers, are ſuch as, in the king's preſence, bear a 
white ſtaff, or wand; and at other times, on their 


going abroad, have it carried before them by a foot- 


man bare- headed; ſuch are the lord ſteward, lord 
chamberlain, lord treaſurer, &c. The white ſtaff 
is taken for a commiſſion, and at the king's death 
each of theſe officers breaks his ſtaff over the hearſe 
made for the king's body, and by this means lays 


down his commiſſion, and diſcharges all his inferior 


officers. Subaltern-Officers, thoſe who adminifter 
juſtice in the name ot ſubjects; as thoſe who act 
under the earl marſhal, admiral, &c. In the army, 
the ſubaltern officers are all thuſe under the degree 
of a captain. 8 


O'FFICERED, AJj. ſupplied with commanders. 


A place where bufineſs is | 


4 


OFFT' CIAL, Adj. (Fr.) conducive ; perform. 
ing any office; belonging to any public charge, 
OFFICIAL, S. a perfon commiſſioned to judge 
cauſes in an ecclefiaſtical couſrft. 
OFFI'CIALTY, S. the charge or poſt of an 
official, * . 
To OFF CIATE, V. N. to diſcharge any of. 
fice, generally applied to acts of worſhip. To per- 
form an office for another; uſed with fer. 
OFFICTNAL, Adj. (H cina, Lat.) among apo. 
thecaries, uſed in the ſhops. i 
OFFUVCIOUS, Adj. (efficieux, Fr. effi- 
Lat ) doing good eller) 45 of Kada, Yor, 
good ſenſe. Aſſiſting or intermedling with the af. 
fairs of another without being invited or welcome; 
forward; in a bad ſenſe, -. 15 
OFFTCIOUSLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner a8 to 
be too fond of afliſting a perſon or intermedling in 
his affairs, without being aſked cr welcome. Kind- 
ly, or with unaſked kindneſs, in a. good ſenſe, 
Let thy goats officiouſly be nurſt,” PRT. 
 OFFI/CLOUSNESS, S. too great a readineſſ 
to aſſiſt or oblige another, commonly uſed in a 
bad ſenſe. Service, in a good ſenſe. 
O'FFING, S. the act of ſteering to a diſtance 
from land. 3 : 
O'FFSET, S. a ſprout or ſhoot of a plant. 
O'FFSPRING, S. the act of propagation or 
generation, The thing propagated or generated; 
children ; deſcendants. A production of any kind. 
O'FT, Adv. (Sax.) frequently ; ſeveral times, 
 O'FFEN, Adv. (in the comparative oftner, 
in the ſuperlative oftne/?) many times; frequently. 
OFFENTUMES, Adv. (from this word John- 
ſon imagines that oft was an adjective of which often _ 
was the plural,) many times; more than once or 
twice; frequently. IE | 
OF TIMES, Adv. many times; frequently. 
OGE'E, O' GIVE, S. in architecture, a mould- 
ing, confiſting of a round and a hollow, almoſt in 
the form of an S. 2 
To O'GLE, V. A. (gh, Belg.) to view with 
fide or ſtolen glances in order to eſcape notice. 
O'GLER, S. (oogehler, Belg.) one that views 
another by ſide or ftolen glances. - 
O'GLIO, S. (pronounced olio, from olla, Span.) 
a Spaniſh diſh made with different kinds of 
meat. N p 4 
OH, Interj. an exclamation made uſe of to 
expreſs ſorrow, pain, or ſurprize. _ 
OIL, S. (i, ele, Sax.) a fat, unctuous, thin, 
and inflammable juice drawn from' ſeveral things, 
either b — or diſfillation. 8 
To Ol'L, V. A. to ſmear with oil. | | 
OVLINESS, S. greaſineſs; the quality approach · 
ing to, or reſembling that of oil 
OILY, Adj. fat; greaſy ; reſembling oil. 
To iy. V. A. (eint, Fr.) to anoint; 0 
ſmear with ſomething greaſy, + os. 
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lv. or greaſy ſubſtandes. 
4 Ek, ee OCHRE, > fo ient 
O'LD, Adj. (eald, ald, Sax.) advanced in years, 
or beyond the middle age of life, oppoſed to young. 
Of long continuance, oppoſed to new. Ancient, 
oppoſed to modern. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe, 
oppoſed to laſt. Long practiſed, habituated to, or 
inveterate, followed by in. Of old, fignihes long 
azo, er in times long paſt. ies e 
OLDFA'SHLONED, Adj. made in à form at 
preſent laid aſide or not Mel , r l oh 
O'LDNESS, S. the quality of having lived or 
continued a great number of years; Fhe quality of 
being impaired by age or-length of time. 


OLEA'GINOUS, Adj. (oleagineux, Fr.) oily. | 


OLEA'GINOUSN ESS, 8. the quality or ſtate l 


of being oi x. EH 

OLEO'SE, Adj. (oleoſus, Lat.) oily. 

To OLFA'CT, V. A. (elfactus, Lat.), to ſmell ;, 
uſed in butieſque. 


0L.FA'C 'ORY, Adj. (olfatteire,.. Fr. from af 


cis, Lat.) having the ſenſe of ſmelling. + 
UC'LIGARCHY, S. a form of government, which 
places the ſupreme power in a ſmall. number, gene- 
rally the nobles. An ariſtocracy, | TIA 
Q'LIO, S. (olla, Span.) ſee OGLio., ** This ohio 
ef a play.“ DRvD. | 


„ 


O'LIFORY, Adj. (olitor, 
ki:chen garden, | . 5 0 

ULIVA'STER, Adj, Colivaſtre, Fr.). darkly 
brown. Tany. „ Olivaſler and pale.” Bac... 

OLIVE, S. (Fr. oliva, Lat.) a plant producing 
an 0vlong fruit about the ſize of a damſon, which is 
pickled; it is likewiſe famous for its oil; and was 


Lat.) belonging to a 


formerly uſed as an emblem of peace. Otives are | 
vety oly and ſmooth, and therefore not good for th: 


| nach, being apt to pall and relax it too much. 


OLYMPIA D, S. in- chronology, the ſpace or | 


period of four 
their time. | 1 
OM“ BRE, S. (hombre, Span.) a game of cards 
played by three perſons, _ | | 
OME'GA, S. (Gr. the great 
nzme of the laſt letter in the Greek alphabet, and 
therefore uſed figuratively in ſcripture, for. the laſt, 
and, oppoſed to Alpha the firſt letter of that alpha- 
bet, implies neceſſary exiſtence, or that which ex- 
ited from all eternity a parte ante, and ſhall exiſt in 
iS own nature to all eternity to come. I am A 
$a and Omega. Rev. i. 8. 3 
. O'MELET, S. (omeleite, Sax.) a pancake of 
gs. | TELLS IE 
O'MENED, Adj. contaiaing prognoſtics, or 
lizns by which * events N i 
OMEN, 3, (Lat.) | 
a future event may be foretold. , ; , *-,,  .. 
 OME'NTUM, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the cawl, 
.O'MER, S. a Heb:ew meaſure containing three 
dats and an half Engliſh, a 


*% 


years, whereby the Greeks reckoned 


* 


"OUNTMENT,, S. a medicine, made of unQuous, | 


To O'MINATE, V. A. .(ominatus, Lat.) to 
ſhew ſomething future by ſome ſign or token; 

OMINA'TION, S. a ſign by which ſomething 
future is foreſeen. _. IS} 

O'MINOUS, Adj. foreſhewing ſome future ill; 
generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, Containing ſigns or 
| — of ſomething either good, or ill, in a neutral 

enſe. | 1 - 
Q'MINOQUSLY, Adv. with tokens of ſome fu- 
ture ill; commonly applied in a bad ſenſe. With 
ſigus of ſomething future, whether good or bad. 
| - ('MNIQUSNESS, S. the quality of betokening 
either ill or good. ; 
DO OMLU'SSION, S. (emiſſus, Lat.) the act of neg- 
lecting or forbeating to do ſomething that ought to 


or long O) the 


de done. The act of leaving out in weiting. A 
NSA . 3 | 
Fo OMPT, V. A. (omits, Lat.) to leave out, or 
not to mention, applied to writing or ſpeaking. To 
neglect doing what ought to be done, applied to 
action. | | 
. QOMI'TTANCE, S. forbearance. Omittance 
is no quittance.” SHARK... , ene 
\ » OMNIFA'RIOUS, Adj. (omnifariam, Lat.) of 
all kinds, varieties. ; | py” 
.,QMNTFIC, Adj. (from omnis, Lat. all, and facio, 
Lat. to make) creating all things. The omnific 
word.“ Par. Left. 2 
|  OMNUGENOUS, Adj. (omnzs, and genus, Lat.) 
(opting oh all kinds, WF, 3 
OMNI POTENCE, OMNTPOTENCY, S. 
(omnipotentia, Lat.) power capable of performing 
every thing that does not imply a contradiction. In- 
finite power, 1 5 
OMNI“ POTENT, Adj. (omnipetent, Lat.) infi- 
nitely powerful. EM | 
 OMNIPRE'SENCE,S. (omnis, and præſens, Lat.) 
a preſence which is every where, and excluded no 
where. 
 OMNiPRE'SENT), Adj. preſent every where: 
OMNISCIENCE, OMNUSCIENCY, S. (em- 
nts, Lat. and ſcientia, knowledge) the knowledge of 
all things. Infinite knowledge. | 
. . OMNFSCIENT, Adj. knowing every thing; of 
infinite knowledge. _ | 
OMN1I'SCIOUS, Adj. knowing all things. 
O'MOPLATE, S. the ſhoulder blade, or the two 
| bones, ſituated on the hind part of the upper tibs, 
one on each ſide. 3 
O'N, Prep. (on, Sax. gen, Belg. an, Teut.) upon, 
| ſupported by or covered with. The 2 7 of action. 


any ſign or token by which, 


Dependance or reliance, or the object of dependance. 
On God's providence.” SMALRIDGE, The mo- 

tive or occaſion of any thing; as ſoon as any thing 
is done. On the receipt of a letter.” DRV D. The 
period at which any thing happens ; On Sunday 
laſt.” In threats it is put before the thing threat- 
ened, and implies it will be in danger for want of 
compliance. Gr thy life,” Da TD. The object 
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of a curſe, or of an invocation. The ſtate of any 
thing. The heav'ns on fire.” SHAK. A con- 


dition of a bargain or ſale. On more eaſy terms.” 
Dry. | 


O'N, Adv. forward; in ſucceffion or progreſs. 


Without ceaſing. Upon the body. Her patches 


and jewels on.“ Pxtor; Reſolution to advance, uſed 


eliptically for go on. 


O'N, Interj, a word of incitement or encourage- 


ment to proceed or attack, ufed eliptically inftead 
of 20 on. 3 


O'NCE, Adv. only one time: A hogſe time. 


Uſed with at, the ſame' time; in an indiviſible 
point of time. Formerly ;. My ſoul had once ſome 
fooliſh fondnefs for thee.” Abpis, It is to be re- 
marked that this word ſeems to be rather a noun, 
than an adverd, when it has at before it, or when 


it is joined with an adjective, as, ** At once. or this ] 


ence. 


O'NE, Adj. (ain. Goth. ane, an, Sax.) ſingle; 


any thing exprefled by a unite; Any: uſed with 
another, belonging to both: oppoſed to another, dif- 
nt. "Oppoſed to other, one of the two certain, 
or particular. Uſed with day, in a paſt ſenſe; other- 
wiſe it ſigniſies ſome time to come, when uſed with 
a future tenſe. Shall one day faint.” Davis. 


ONE, S. (Johnſon obſerves, amidſt the vario os | 


ſenſes in which this word is uſed, ſotne of them ſeem 
rather to make it a pronoun relative, While others 
may, perhaps, be conſidered as conſtftent with the 
nature of an ago) followed with 17 one, it im- 
plies ſingly, or a ſing e perſon. *© Raiſing one by one 
the ſuppliant crew.” DRYD. A ſingle thing. A 
perſon, in a looſe or indefinite ſenfe, A perſon by 
way of eminence. Perſons united, after mate. Con- 


cord; agreement. This word is uſed in the plural, | 


either when it ſtands for perſons indefinitely as, the 
great ones of the world.“ Or when it relates to 


ſomething going before, or is uſed inſtead of a noun | 
plural as, ©* theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious—than 
ſuch ruinous ones.” GLany. Sometimes it is uſed | 
before an imperſonal verb, to ſignify any perſon, or- 


man. „One wou'd imagine.” ATTERB. 
O'NE EYED, having only a ſingle eye, 
- ONEIROCRVITIAIC, S. an interpreter of dreams. 
ONEIROCRUTICAL, Adj, belonging to the 


interpretation of dreams. 


O'NENESS, S. unity: the quality of being | 


fingle ; but one or indiviſible in more. Our God 
is one, or rather very onene/s5 and meer unity,” 
Hooxxx. | | 8 5 
O'NEROUS, Adj. (onereux, Fr. oneroſus, Lat.) 
burthenſome ; figuratively, oppreflive. | 


O' NION, S. (pronounced by the Londonners | 
innion or ingion,' with the g, hard, from oignon, F BY 
an aromatic, ſtrong-ſcented, bulbous, coated and 


orbicular root. 


| * ONLY, Adj. ſingle, without any other of the 
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ſame kind or ſpeciess This, oppoſed to ether : 
This above all other; this . more 
O'NLY, Adv. ſimply ; fingiy; barely, "Thy 
and no otherwiſe. Singly without any more. 
ONO'MANCY, S. divination by names. 
 ONO'MANTICAL, Adj. belonging to diving. 
tion by names, £9 | a WY 
-ON'SET, S. the firſt attack or aſſault. Some: - 
thing added to dreſs by way of ornament, 
- ONSLAUGHT, S. attack; affault, / « By 
ſiege and onſlaught to inveſt.” Hupis. 

 ONTO'LOGIST, S. a metaphyſician ; or one 
gh conſiders the properties of deing, in the ab- 

Raf os 5) | Fo eee 
- ONTOLOGY, S. the ſcience of the affeQions 


or properties of being generally or in the ab frag. 


Metaphyſics, 535 
ONWARD, Adv. (ondweard, Sax.) forward, 


In a forward ſtate. Somewhat farther, 

. 'NYCHA, S. in ſcripture, uſed both for the 
onyx flone, or an odoriferous ſnail or ſhell. Moft © 
of the commentators are for the Jaſt ſenſe, The 
 fhel} is like that of the ſhell fiſh ealled purpura. The 
animal or ſnail is fiſhed for in the Eaſt in watery 
places where the ſpikenard grows, which is its food, 
and makes its ſhell fo aromatic.  ' 

O' NYX, S. a ſemi pellueid gem, an accidental 
variety of the agate kind; it is of a dark horny colour, 

with a plate of a bluiſh white, and ſometimes of a 
ted; when a- plate of a reddiſh or fleſh colour lies on 
one or both ſides the white, it is called a ſardonyx. 

'  O'OZE, S. (from eaux, Fr. waters) ſoft mud, 
mire at the bottom of water, or.ſlime. A ſoft flow, 
or ſpring. From his firſt fountain and beginning 


| coze.” PRIOR. The liquor of a'tanner's vat. 


: gently. To run away, © 
| 'OO'ZY, Adj. miry; muddy; flimy. 
O'PACITY, 8. (epacité, Fr. opacitas, Lat.) 
_ cloudineſs. The quality of being void of light. 
OPA COUsS, Adj. (epocus, Lat.) dark: void of 
light: not to be ſeen through, 
O'PAL, S. an elegant and ſingular ſtone, which 


To OO ZE, V. A. te flow by ſtealth; to flor 


on account of its opacity and ſoftneſs, it is ſcarcely 


to be reckoned among the pellucid gems, It is natu- 
rally bright, ſmooth, and gloffy, and diſplays all it! 
' beauties: without the art of a lapidary ; in colour it 
reſembles the fineſt mother of pear}, conſiſting of a 
bluiſh or greyiſh white, but when turned differently 
to the light, reflects all the colours of the raindon, 
amongſt which the green, blue; and red are paitict” 
larly beautiful. The beſt ſtones come flom the Eaſt 
LR 295+ 1-5 SLIDE] pole 
OPA'QUE, S. dark; having no light in.itſel; 
not to be ſeen through. © © 3 


Io O'PE, or OPEN, v.. (be laſt it moſt n 

uſe, from open, Sax.) to unleck; to uncioſe, .. | 

put into ſuch a ſtate, that the mand part 1 * 
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hk oppoſed to ſhut, F iguratively, to ſhow or diſ- 
_ i open, to cauſe a breach, by which a 
thing way be ſeen, ** The cathedral church was 


med by an earthquake.” ADpDIs. To explain, to 


diſcloſe by degrees. In law, to begin The 


— by means of which the inner parts of the 
body may be ſeen, Neuterly, to ſeparate or uncloſe. 
To ceaſe to be ſnut. In hunting, to bark. 

O'PF, O'PEN, Adj. (epe is uſed only by old 
authors, and by them only in its primary ſenſe) un- 
cloſed, not locked or ſhut. F 22 plain; 
apparent; public. Without art, diſguiſe, or re- 


ſerve, To lie open; to be uncovered or expoſed to | 


view, Applied to the ſeaſon, not cloudy or gloomy, 
Free, unconſined, or without cover, applied to the 
air. Expoſed, or without defence, applied to 
danger or injuries, and followed by to. Atteative, 
applied either to the eyes, or ears, and followed by 
unto or upon, “His ears are open to the cries of the 


| oppreſſed os 


O'PENER, S. one that unlocks a door, and 


puts it in ſuch a ſtate that any perſon or thing 
may find paſſage. Figuratively, one that ex- 
plains or interprets, Any thing that ſeparates or 
divides, | | 

OPEN-EY'ED, Adj. watchful, © Open- eyed 
conſpiracy.” SHA. ; 

OPEN-HA'NDED, Adj. generous, candid, void 
of baſe reſerve, , 

O'PENING, S. a breach or hole. Figuratively, 
the fight of a thing at a diſtance ; a faint, imperfect, 
and confuſed knowledge, | 

O'PENLY, Adv. in ſight. Plainly ; without 
ſubterſuge, reſerve, or artifice. | 

OPEN-MOU'THED, Adj. greedy. Figuratively, 
clamorous. Unable to keep a ſecret. _ 

O'PENNESS, S. freedom from obſcurity or am- 
biguity, Plainneſs. Freedom from diſguiſe, ſub- 
teifuge, or artifice. i | 

O'PERA, S. (Ital.) a dramatic tale or fiction, 
performed with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, and 
adorned with ſcenes, machines and dancing. 

O'PERABLE, Adj. (from operor, Lat.) capable 
of being done, 

O'PERANT, Adj. (Fr.) active; having power 
A an effect. The moſt operant poiſons,” 

HAK, | | 

To O'PERATE, 

0 produce an effect, 
. OPERA'TION, S. (Fr. operatio, Lat.) agency; 
infivence action; the power of producing an effect. 
Figuratively, an effect. In ſurgery, that part of me- 


V. A. (operatus, Lat.) to act. 


dieine or the art of 7 ich 

uſe of idr = healing, which depends on the 

an army. | 
O'PERAT i , 

* 1 — Adj. having the power of act 
| TIO OPERA'TOUR, S. (operateur, | 


The motions or employment of 


ning of your cauſe,” In anatomy, to make an 


| 


Fr.) one that performs any cure by inſtruments or 
manual operations. | | 


an opinion, . 
To OPFNE, V. N. (opinor, Lat. opiner, Fr.) to 

be of opinion; to gueſs, or form a judgment on 
ſlight proofs. 


opinion already received. 
proved. 


ready eſpouſed or aſſented to. 
notions, Not to be convinced of the falſhood of 
our ſentiments by any reaſons. 


— — 


OPERO'SE, Adj. (eperaſus, Lat.) laborious ; full 


of trouble and tediouſneſs. 


OPHI'TES, S. marble of a duſky, greeniſh 


ground, with oblong, and uſually ſquare ſpots of a 
lighter green. 


OPHTHALMIC, Adj. (epthalmique, Fr.) be- 


longing to the eye. 


O'PTHALMY, S. (opthalmie, Fr.) a diſeaſe 


in the eye, conſiſting of an inflammation in its 
coats, 5 


O PIATE, S. a medicine that cauſes ſleep, 
OPINA'TOR, S. (opinatus, Lat.) one who holds 
„% What kind of opinators.” HaLE. 


OPI'NIATIVE, Adj. obſtinate in a notion or 
Imagined, but not 


OPINIA'TOR, S. opiniatre, Fr.) one fond of 


his own notions, One that adheres inflexibly to his 
own opinion. 


OPINIA'TRE, Adj. (Fr.) obſtinate; ſtubborn 


inflexibly adhering to his own opinions. Opiniatre 
in diſcourſe.” Locke. 


OPINION, S. (Fr. opinie, Lat.) a perſuaſion of 


the mind without proof or certain knowledge. An 
aſſent of the mind whereby it admits or receives any 
propoſition as true, upon arguments or proofs, that 
are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, with- 
out certain knowledge that it is ſo, A favourable 
judgment, OE | 


OPINIONATIVE, Adj. fond of notions al- 
Fond of one's own 


OPUNIONATIVELY, Adv. in a ſtubborn or 


conceited manner. 


OPUNIONIST, S. (epinioniſte, Fr.) a perſon 


fond, or conceited, of his own notions. ** Every 
conceited opinionifl,” GlLANv. | 


O'PIUM, S. (Lat.) a juice, produced from in- 


eiſions made in the white poppy, partly of a reſinous 
gummy kind: Its colour is a dark, browniſh yellow, 
its ſmell dead, faint, unpleaſant, and its taſte very 
bitter and acrid. 
cheerful, as if he had drank wine, removes 'melan- 
choly, and diſſipates all ſenſe off danger; but an im- 
moderate doſe brings on a kind of drunkenneſs, 
cheerfulneſs, and loud laughter, which terminate in 
other terrible ſymptoms, the forerunners of death, 


A moderate dofe makes the paticnt 


OPOBA'LSAMUM, S. (Lat.) balm of gilead, 
To OPPUGENERATE, V. A. ( oppigeneratus, 


Lat.) to pledge, pawn, or give as a ſecurity, - 


OPPILA'TION, S. (Fr.) obſtruction; Matter 


heaped together. 


OPPULLATIVE, Adj. (Fr.) obſtructive. 
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OPPO'N ENT, S. ( epponent Lat.) one that op- 
poſes or reſiſts another: In the ſchools, one who 


| raiſes objections to the opinions and doctrines of an- 


other. 


OPPORT UNE, Adj. (Fr. opportunus, Lat.) ſea- 


ſonable; fit. At a time proper for performance, or 


putting in practice. 

OPPORT U'/NELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
was moſt proper for the performing of a thing or 
rendering it ſucceſsful. _ | 

OPPORTU'NITY, S. the proper ſeaſon for 
doing a thing or rendering it ſucceſsful, 

10 OPPO'SE, V. A. (oppoſitus, Lat.) to at 


Po 


. againſt ; to endeavour to hinder or reſiſt, To put 


in oppolition ; to offer as an antagoniſt or rival. To 
place as an obſtacle, To place in front, To raiſe 
objections, in diſputations. Neuterly, to act in op- 


poſition to, uſed with againſt, To object, applied 


to diſputations. | X 
OPPO'SER, S. one who endeavours to fruſtrate 
th2 deſigns of another; an antagoniſt, or rival, 
One who raiſes objections in a diſpute, | 
O'PPOSITE, Adj. (Fr. oppofitus, Tat.) placed in 
front. Facing each other. Contrary, Of a dif- 
ferent kind ; inconſiſtent with, or repugnant. 
O'PPOSITE, S. one who endeavours to fruſtrate 
the views of another ; an antagoniſt or enemy. 
OQ'PPOSITELY, Adv, in ſuch a poſition as to 


front or face each other. From contrary parts or 
directions, i 


O'PPOSITENESS, S. the quality of facing or 


fronting. The quality of being contrary. 
OPPOSUTION, S. (Fr. oppeſitio, Lat.) ſituation 
of facing or fronting another, Reſiſtance, or an en- 
deavour to fruſtrate the views of another. Contra- 
riety, applied to affeCtion, intereſt, meaſure, or 
meaning. Conception or rivalry. . 
To OPPRE'SS, V. A. {oppreſſus, Lat.) to cruſh 
” overcome by. hardſhip. To over-power or ſub- 
ue, 


OPPRE'SSION,. 8. (Fr. eppreſfe, Lat.) the act 


of cruſhing, ſubduing, or overcoming by cruelty; 


feverity, Or arbitrary exertion of power. The ſtate 
of being oppreſſed or overcome by the cruelty and ſe- 
verity of another. Hardſhip and calamity. Dulneſs 
of ſpirits, or fatigue of body. 

OPPRE'SSIVE, Adj. ſubduing or overcoming 
by acts of (ruelty, tyranny, or ſeverity. Heavy, or 
cvercoming. 


OPPRE'SSOR, S. ( ppreſſaur, Fr.) one that har- 


raſſes or aMicts anothet vy unt eaſonable burthens and 


ſrveritv. 

OPPRO'RRIOQUS, Adj. (from opprobium, Lat.) 
reproachful 3. ſcurrilous; cauling. infamy, 
— OPPRO'BRIOUSLY, Adv. in a reproachful or 
feurrilous manner. 

OPPRO:BRIOUSNESS, S. the quality of uſing 
ſcurrilous or reproachful' language. That which 
Tauies. infamy or diſgrace. 


* 


| ORA 

=> OPPU'GN, V. A. to oppoſe, reſiſt, or at 
tack. ; b 

OPPU'GNANCY,S. oppoſition, 

OPP U'GNER, S. one who oppoſes or attacks any 
opinion, | | 

O'PTATIVE, Adj. (optativus, Lat.) wiſhins, 
In grammar, applied to that mood which expe 
wiſhing or deſire, | 3 

O'P'TIC, Adj. (optique, Fr.) uſed in ſeeing; pro- 
ducing ſight; relating to the ſcience of optics, 

O'PTICAL, Adj. ielating to the ſcience of 
opties. | 

O'PTIC, S. any inſtrument of ſight; the 
or organ of ſight, In the plural, applied to the 
ſcience which explains the laws according to which 
viſion or ſeeing is performed, | 

OPTI CIAN, S. one that is ſkilled in the nature 
and laws of viſion, or one that makes inſtruments 
to aſſiſt the ſight, or to explain the doQtine of 
viſion, | 5 

OPTIMA C, S. (optimates, Lat.) nobility ; the 
body of nobles, h | 

O'PTIMISM, S. (optimſme, Fr. from optimus, 
Lat. the beſt) the doctrine that the preſent ſyſtem of 
things or created beings is the beſt that God could 
have made. 3 

O'PTIMIST, S. (eptimiſſe, Fr.) a perſon who 
holds the doctrine that the preſent ſyſtem is abſo» 
lutely beſt, and that a better could not poſſibly be. 


OPTUMITY, S. the ſtate of being beſt. 


- O'PTION, S. (optio. Lat.) choice; election: 


O' PULENCE, O PULEN CT, S. (Fr. put 
Lat.) a ſtate abounding in all the conveniencies and 
ornaments of life. Wealth riches; affluence, 

O'PULENT, Adj. (Fr. opulentus, Lat.) rich; 
wealthy ; abounding in every thing that can render 
life comfortable and ſplendid, 

O'PULENTLY, Adv. richly : Plentifully; 
ſplendidly, . 8 

O'R, Conj. (euther, Sax. oder, Teut.) a particle 
uſed to fignify diſtribution or oppoſition; ſometimes 
it anſwers to either, ** He muſt either fight or die. 
Before elſe it is redundant, or has no meaning; #4 
England muſt have better miniſters [er] 4% ſue 
will be ruined.” 5 
8 OR', S. (Fr.) in heraldry, gold, or gold co- 
our. 5 

ORACLE, S. (Fr. oraculum, Lat. ) an anſwer ſop. 
poſed to be given to a votary by the ancient deities, 
when aſked about the ſucceſs of a future een. 
Something delivered by ſupernatural wiſdom. Thc 


| place where, or perſon of whom any determinations 


of heaven were given, Any perſon or place where 
certain decifions- are obtained. One ſo famed - 
wiſdom, that his deciſions will. not admit. of. dil. 
ute. NN , : 

To O'RACLE, V. A. to pronounce; _— 
liver oracles, © Byoracling abuſe the gentiles. 14. 
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—ORA'CULAR, ORA'CULOUS, Adj. uttering 


les ; like an oracle, 


RA'CULOUSLY, Adv. in the manner of an 


orac 


0 
oracle. | 3 
ORA'CULOUSNESS, S. the ſtate or quality ef 


mbling an oracle. | 
_ R A SON, S. (Fr. oratio, Lat. more frequently, 
but not ſo properly, written oriſon) a prayer. 

ORAL, Adj. (Fr. from os oris, Lat. the mouth) 
delivered in words or by the mouth, oppoſed to 

itten. a : LS 
WYRALLY, Adv. by mouth: Without writing. 
ORANGE, S. (Fr. aurentia, Lat.) a delicious 
fruit of the apple kind, too well known to need de- 
ſcription, A colour made of a yellow and red mixed 
together. | ; : 

O'RANGERY, S. (orangerie, Fr.) a plantation 
of orange trees, : 
 ORA'TION, S. (Fr. oratio, Lat.) a ſpeech made 
according to the laws of rhetoric. 

ORATO'RICAL, Adj. made according to the 
rules of rhetoric ; becoming, or belonging to, an 
orator, | 

O'RATOR, S. (orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.) a pub- 
lie ſpeaker, A perſon who can expreſs his ſenti- 
ments eloquently, A petitioner z uſed in addreſſes 
made to the court of Chancery. JE 

O'RATORY, S. (oratoria, Lat.) the art of 
ſpeaking ſo as to clothe one's ſentiments in a figura- 
tive diction, to warm the paſſions, and to gain the 
aſſent of the auditors. The exerciſe of eloquence. 
In the Romiſh church, a place ſet apart purely for 
praying. | 
'RB, S. (orbe, Fr. orbis, Lat.) any round or 
ſpherical body. A celeſtial body, or planet. Figu- 
ratively, a wheel, or rolling body. The orbs of 
his fierce chariot.” Par. Loſt, A circle, A circular 
path deſcribed' by any of the celeſtial bodies, A 
period, or revolution. A ſphere of action. The 
eye, ſo called on account of its form, and its fur- 
niſning the body with light. A drop ſerene hath 
quenched their orbs.” Par. Loſt. 
O' RBED, Adj. round; citeu 
circle ; rounded; 7 

ORBUCULAR, Adj. (orbicularis, Lat.) ſpherical, 
or : a round ſhape, Circular; in the form of a 
c:rcie, R | 
 ORBVCULARLY, Adv. after the form of a 
circle, Spherically; circularly. 

ORBIU'CULARNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of 

ing circular. | 

OR'BIT, S. (orbite, Fr, orbita, Lat.) the line or 
path deſcribed by a planet in its revolation.. f 
he RCHARD, S. a garden or incloſure of fiuit- 

O'RCHESTRA, O'RCHESTRE, S. (orcheflre, 
7.) in the ancient theatie, the lower part made in 
* form of a ſemicircle, and ſurrounded with ſeats; 
o called. becauſe, in the Grecian theatre, they held 


lar. Formed into a 


man. 


A ritual. 


their balls in this place; in the modern theatre, the 
place where the muſicians ſit, | 

To ORDA'IN, V. A. (ordino, Lat. ordiner, Fr.) 
to appoint or decree by public authority, To eſtas 
bliſh or ſettle, To commiſſion to act as a clergy- 
man, | 
ORDAINER, S. one that appoints, decrees, or 
commiſſions another to aſſume an office, 

O'RDEAL, S. (ordel, ordale, Sax.) a method of 
proving the innocence of a perſon ſuſpected of any 
crime, uſed in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 
and ſince as low as the times of King John and 
Henry III. wherein the perſon accuſed was obliged 
to paſs blindfold through a path croſſed by red hot 
bars of iron, or elſe ſwallow a certain quantity of 
_— in alluſion to the cuſtom obſerved by the 

ews. 
ORDER, S. (ordre, Fr. ordo, Lat.) a method, or 
regular diſpoſition, The eſtabliſhed manner of per- 
forming a thing. The proper. ſtate, applied to the 
mind or body. A command. A rule. Regular go- 
vernment, A claſs or diviſion of the members of a 
ſtate. A religious ſociety. The office of a clergy- 
In aſtronomy, direct progreſs, oppoſed to re- 
trograde motion. In war, an arrangement of the 


parts of any force, either by ſea or land; or the diſ- 


tance of one rank or file from another, In archi- 
tecture, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, ornaments. 
and proportions of columns and pilaſters; or a re- 
gular arrrangement of the projecting parts of a build- 
ing, eſpecially of a column; or a certain rule for 
the proportions of the columns or other parts of a 
building. | | 
To O'RDER, V. A. to regulate or conduct. To- 

manage or procure, To direct or command, To 
coinmiſſion to act as a clergyman, 

O'RDERER, S. one who regulates, reduces to 
method, or diſpoſes in a regular manner. 

O'RDERLESS,. Adj. without order; in a con- 
fuſed manner. 


O'RDERLINESS, S. the ſtate or quality of 


being diſpoſed regularly, or without the leaſt confu- 


6 


ſion. 
OC'RDERLY, Adv. in a methodical, or regular 
manner. | | 
O'RDERLY, Adj, in a manner that is. conſiſtent 
with rule.. 
O'RDINABLE, Adj. (ordino, La 
be appointed, 7 
O'RDINAL, Adj. (Fr.) noting order.. | 
O'RDINAL, S. a figure, noting order or place. 


t.) ſuch as may. 


O'RDINANCE, S. a law, rule, or precept, ac- 
cording to which any thing ſhould be done; the ob- 
ſervance of a command. An appointment. A can- 
non; at preſent written erdnance. 

O'RDINARILY, Adv. according to eſtabliſhed. 
or. ſettled rules, Commonly, 

O'RDINARY, Adj. eſt. bliſned; uſual, common. 


Mean, 


— 


„ - I. . m « 


F O RG 
Mean, of low rank, or value. Ugly, or not hand- 
ſome, applied to the features. | 

- 'RDINARY, S. an eftabliſhed judge in eccle- 
ſiaſtic cauſes. A ſettled eſtabliſnment. An actual 
and conſtant office. A regular price of a meal. A 


palace of eating where a perſon pays a ſettled price for 


eating. One who officiates as chaplain at priſons, 


„he ordinary of Newgate.“ 


To O'RDINATE, V. A. (ordinatus, Lat.) to 
appoint, | 5 

O'RDINATE, Adj. regular, methodical. Or- 
dinate figures, are ſuch as have all their ſides and 
angles equal, | | 1 | X 

ORDINA'TION, S. (erdinatio, Lat.) an eſta- 
bliſhed order or tendency ; uſed with zo. - ** An or- 
dination te happineſs.” NorR1s, The act of giving 
a perſon authority to act as aclergyman. | 

O'RDNANCE, S. (anciently written - ordinance, 
but at preſent ordnance, for the ſake of diſtinction) 
cannon or great guns, 


ORDON'NANCE, S. (Fr.) the diſpoſition of 


figuies in a picture. 


: O'RDURE, S. (ordure, Fr.) dung; excrements; 
th. 4 


. F (or, ore, ora, Sax.) refined. Figura- 


tively, metal. 6 | be 
OKFORD, S. a borough and ſea- port of Suf- 
folk, governed by a mayor, who returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. It ſtands on the mouth of the 
Ore, but the fea has withdrawn from its harbour, for 


which reaſon the place declines : yet the tower of an 


old caſtle, and thoſe of the church are ſea marks; 
and on its headland of Orfordneſs is a light-houſe, 
which point of land is alſo a good ſhelter for colliers 
and coaſters, It gave title of earl: to admiral Ruſſel, 
and lately to the well known Sir Robert Walpole, 
whoſe grandſon now enjoys it, The market is al- 


moſt diſuſed, being only frequented by a few coun- | 
in the eaſt, 


try people with butter, cheeſe, and butcher's meat, 
The church looks well on the outſide, but makes 
a very indifferent appearance within, Orford lies 
thirty-two miles from Bury, and eighty-eight from 
London. Its weekly market is on Monday, and an 
annual fair on Midſummer-day, namely June 24, 
for toys. 
GAL, S. lees of wine. | 
O'RGAN, S. (organe, Fr.) any thing formed 
and deſigned for ſome certain uſe, action, or opera- 
tion. Thus, the eye is the organ of ſecing. In muſic, 


an inſtrument conſiſting of ſeveral pipes filled with | 


wind by means of a pair of bellows, having ſtops, 
and played on by the fingers in the ſame manner as 
an harpſichord. There is an organ in the cathedral 
church of Ulm, in Germany, that is ninety-three 
feet high, and twenty-eight broad ; the largeſt pipe 


is thirteen inches in diameter, and it has ſixtecn pair 


of bellows. 


ORGANIC, ORGA'NICAL, Adj. (organicus, 


Lat.) conſiſting of various parts co-operating and 
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made or deſigned for ſome certain end. 


| 


— 


| 


* — a 0 A 85 ; bn 
communicating with each other, 


Toftrumental; 


ORGA'NICALLY, Adv. by means of organe 


or inſtruments ; by an organical diſpoſition of 


O'RG ANISM, 8. the ſtructure of the ſeveral | 
parts of any animal, fabric, or machine, ſo as ty 
operate to a certain End, 

O'RGANIST), S. (organifte, Fr.) one who plays 
on the organ, 


ORGANIZA'TION, S. (from organize, Fr.) x 


conſtruction in which the parts are fo diſpoſed 


mutually to aſſiſt, to -co-operate with, and be ſyb. 
ſervient to, each other, | CES 


TS ORGANDEE. v. A. (organiſer, Fr) oem, 


ſtruct the parts of an animal fabric, or machine, ſo 


that they ſhall be mutually ſubſervient to, and co. 
operate with each other, ' 5 
ORGA“ SM, S. (ergaſine, Fr.) a ſudden violence, 
impulſe, or appetite. n 
O'RGILLOUS, Adj. (orgilleux, Fr.) proud; 
haughty. The princes orgillous.” SHAK, 
 O'RGIES, S. (it has no ſingular, Orgia, Fr, 
orgia, Lat.) the mad rites performed at the feaſts of 
Bacchus, Figuratively, any frantic revels. | 
O'RIENT', Adj. (oriens, Lat. orient, Fr.) riſing 
as the ſun. Eaſtern, Bright, ſhining; glittering, 
From or, Fr. gold. Morning light—more orien 
in yon eaſtern cloud.” Par. Loft, 
ORIENT, S. (Fr.) the eaſt, or part where the 
ſun firſt appears. 3 | | 
ORIENTAL, Adj. (Fr.) eaſtern, placed in the 
eaſt. Proceeding from the eaſt. | 
ORIENTAL, S. an inhabitant: of the eaſtern 


parts of the world. 


ORIE'NTALISM, S. an expreſſion or man- 
_ of ſpeaking peculiar to thoſe. who live in the 
eaſt, | . 
RIENTA'LITY, S. the ſtate of riſing or being 
«© No power peculiar to his orientalih. 
Brown, N 1 05 
O' RIFI CE, S. (orifice, Fr. orificium, Lat.) any 
opening, or hole made by an inſtrument with 4 

oint. Es 5 | 
a O'RIGIN, ORTGINAL, S. (origine, Fr. ) the 
beginning or firſt exiſtence, A fountain, ſource, ot 
that which gives beginning or exiſtence. A fil 
copy, or that from which any thing is tranſcribed, 
tranſlated, or imitated ; in this ſenſe original only 18 
uſed. Derivation or deſcent. - + ” 
ORVGINAL, Adj. (originel, Fr. eriginalss, Lat.) 
primitive, or priwary ; firſt; priſtine. ft 

ORVGINALLY, Adv. in its firſt ſtate 7 prim#- 
rily, or with regard to the firſt cauſe or right. At 
firſt. As the firſt authors. | 

OR1GINALNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
being the firſt or original. N » 

To ORVGINATE, V. A. to produce as à Cavity 
to bring into exiſtence. e * 

ORIGINAL TION, S. (eriginatio, Lat.) the n 
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of producing as 3 firſt cauſe, of bringing into exiſt- 


TO RISON 8, S. (not uſed in the ſingular, eraiſon, 
Fr. this word is accented by Milton and Craſhaw on 
the firſt ſyllable; by Shakeſpeare both on the firſt 
| and ſecond, and by others on the ſecond) prayers. 
O'RLOP, S. the middle deck of a ſhip. 
O'RMSKIRK, S. a town in Lancaſhire, with 
2 market on Tueſdays, and a good inland trade. It 
is ſeated on the river Douglas. Here the Stanleys, 
earls of Derby, had their burying-place, and their 
ſeat of Latham is in the neighbourhood, which 
counteis Charlotte maintained two years againſt the 
parliament forces; but in a ſecond ſiege they took 
and demoliſhed it. Not far off is the mineral ſpring 
called Maudlin-Well. It lies 26 miles from Lan- 
caſter, and 205 from London. | 
O'RNAMENT, S. (ornamentum, Lat. ornement, 
Fr.) an embelliſhment, or any thing uſed purely for 
ſhow, or to ſet off a thing. Figuratively, honour, 
or that which confers a dignity. 


ORNAME/NTAL, Adj. ſerving to ſet off a 
thing. 
ORNAME/NTALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner | 


u to embelliſh or ſet off, = 
ORNAME'NTED, Adj. embelliſhed, adorned, 
or ſet off, 


ORNA'TE, Adj. Cornatus, Lat.) fine, adorned. 


« Fo bedeck'd, ornate, and gay.” MiLT, Agon. 
ORNA'TENESS, S. finery. | 
ORNUSCOPIST, S. one who examines the flight 

of birds in order to foretel ſome future event. | 
ORNITHO'LOGY, S. a diſcourſe on birds. 
O'RPHAN, S. a child who has Joſt one or both 

of his parents. | 
O'RPHAN, S. Adj. bereft or deprived” either of 
one or both parents by death, 
O'RPHANAGE, OR'PHANISM, S. 
nage, Fr.) the ſtate of a perſon who has lo 
one or both of his parents. 
O'RPHEUS, S. in fabulous 

Apollo, by the Muſe of Calliope, and was born in 

Thrace, He was ſo excellent a muſician, that at 

the ſound of his voice and lyre the waves ſtopt their 

courſe, the rocks moved, and the moſt ſavage beaſts 
were tame, He married Eurydice, a princeſs of that 
country; but Ariſteus, a neighbouring prince, fall- 
ing in love with her, ſhe, in flying to eſcape his vio- 
lence, was killed by the bite of a ferpent. The 
diſconſolate Orpheus deſcended to hel} in order to 
recover her, when Pluto and Proſerpine were ſo 

— by his harmony, as to permit him to take 
15 

tack upon her till they came to the light of the 

world; but his impatient fondneſs having made 
bim turn his head, his dear Eurydice was taken for 

_ from him. From that time he diſregarded the 

the whole ſex, which ſo enraged the Thracian wo- 


either 


men, that they tore him to 
45 


orpheli- 


hiſtory, the ſon of 


wife, on condition that he ſhould not look | 


— — 


the Muſes took care of his body, and his lyre was” 
tranſported to the ſkies, where it forms one of the 


conſtellations. 


O'RPIMENT, S. (orpiment, Fr. auripigmentum; 


Lat.) a foliaceous foſſil, of a fine and pure texture, 
remarkably heavy, and of a bright and beautiful yel- 
low, like gold; very tough; bending eaſy without 
breaking; melting readily, and ſoon burning away. 


It is uſed by painters for a gold colour. 4 
O'RRERY, S. an inſtrument which repreſents the 


revolution of the heavenly bodies: Firſt invented by 
Mr. Rowley, of Litchfield, and named from the 
earl of Orrery, that gentleman's patron. Mr, Wright 
has made great improvements in the orrery lately 
and the many curious planetariums made by the in- 
genious Mr, B. Martin, of Fleet-ſtreet, ſhew how 
poſlible it is for knowledge to add to the acquiſitions; 
of our predeceſſors. | 


O'RRIS, S. (oris, Lat.) a plant or flower. A 


kind of gold or filver lace, from orris, old Fr. 


O'RTS, S. (ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, Skin- 


ner derives it from ort, Teut.) refuſe ; ſcraps of meat 


left on a plate. 
doctrine ; applied to religious principles. 


opinion or doctrine. 


Things left or thrown away. 
O'RTHODOX, Adj. (Fr.) ſound in opinion or 


ſaundneſs of A 
O'RTHODOXY, S. ſoundneſs of doArine, or 


OR'THODOXLY, Adj. with a 


opinion, in matters of religion. 


ORTHODRO'/MICS, S. right ſailing, or the 


art of ſailing in the arch of ſome great circle, which + 
is the ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points of 
the globe. | 


ORTHO'GRAPHER, S. one who ſpells: ac-- 


cording. to the rules of grammar, or the general. 


practice of the beſt authors, 


ORTHOGRA'PHIC, ORTHOGRA'PHI- 


CAL, Adj. rightly ſpelled. Relating to the ſpelling. 
Delineated according to the elevation, not the 


ground plots. 


In geography, the orthographic pro- 


jection of the ſphere, is a repreſentation of the ſe- 
veral points of its ſurface on a plane, which cuts. 
in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed to be placed 
at an infinite diſtince, vertical to one of its hemi- 
ſpheres. 


ORTHO'GRAPHY, S. that part of grammar 
which teaches how words ſhould be ſpelt. 


The art - 


or practice of ſpelling. . In architecture; the ele- 


vation of a building, 


In geometry, the art of ex- 


prefling or drawing the fore- ſight plan, or ſide of any, 


object. 
work. 
ORTHO'PNOEA, (orthopnee, Fr.) in medicine, . 


In fortification, the profile ar plan of any 


a diſorder in which a perſon cannot bieathe, unleſs - 
he continues in an upright or erect poſture. 


| O'RTIVE, Adj. (Fr. ortive) relating to the riſing 
of any planet or { 


Ar. 


 O'RTOLAN, S. (Fr.) a ſmall bird, accounted 


pigcss, After bis death | very delicious food, 
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. ORVV'ETAN, S. (orvictans; Ital.) an antidote 
or. medicine uſed to prevent the effects of poiſon. 
_ OSCHEO'CELEL, S. (Gr.) a kind of hernia or 


Tupture, wherein the inteſtines break into the | 


rotum, 


-OSCILLA'TION, (eſcilliun, Lat.) the a&t of 


moving backwards and forwards. | 

' OSCI'LLATORY, Adj. (eſcillum, Lat.) moving 
backwards and forwards like a pendulum, | 
- O'SCITANCY, S. (oſcitantia, . Lat.) the act of 
yawning, Unuſual ſleepineſs : Careleſsneſs. 
O'SCITANT, Adj. (eſcitans, Lat.) yawning. 
Unuſually ſleepy. Sluggiſh. - Careleſs. | 

, O'SCI TATION, S. (from ofcito, Lat.) the act of 

awning. -Figuratively, careleſſneſs. | 

+ O'SIER, S. (Fr.) 'a tree of the willow kind, 
growing by the water, of which the twigs aze uſed in 
making baſkets, | | 

O'SPRAY, S. the ſea eagle, of which it is re- 
ported, .that when he hovers in the air, all the fiſh in 


the water turn up their bellies, and lie (till for him to 


chooſe which he pleaſes. HAN MER. ; 
OS'SICLE, S. a ſmall bone. 
N OSSVEIC, Adj. having the power of turning into 
one. | | 
. QS8IFICA*'TION, S. the act of changing the 
fleſhy parts into bones, The ſtate of a membranous 
art changed into bone. | Sy 
To O'SSIFY, V. A. (from os, Lat. and fio, Lat.) 
to change into bone, | | 
OSSVYVORANT), Adj. devouring bones. 
-O'SSUARY, 8. * Lat.) a charnel 
houſe ; a place where the bones of the dead are kept. 
- O'ST, OU'ST, S. a veſſel upon which hops or 
malt is dried. | 2 | 
OSTEN'SIVE, Adj. (oftentif, Fr.) Thowing. 
- -OSTE'NT, 95 (elentum, Lat.) an appearance, 
air, or mien. / In a ſad ent. SHAK. Show or 
token. Such fair 9flents of love.” SHAK. A por- 
tent, or prodigy z accented on the Jaft ſyllable. 
« Frighted with this dire ent. Darn, The two 
firſt ſenſes are peculiar to Shakeſpear. 
\OSTENTA'TION, S. (Fr. /entatio, Lat.) meer 
outward ſhow or appearance, A diſplay of any thing, 
including variety, or ambition. A ſhow or ſpectacle. 
Some delightful oſtentation.” SHAK. The ſecond 
ſenſe is the moſt proper or common. | 
OSTEN TA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of ſhewing any 
thing which may give the publ:c an advantageous 
opinion of one's wealth or abilities. 5 
OSTEN '/FIOUSLY, Adv. ſhowing or diſ- 
playing in ſuch a manner as declares ambition or 
vanity. 
.OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS, S. the act of diſplay- 
ing with vanity-or ambition. | 
 OST-EN1TA* TOR, S. (eentateur, Fr.) one that 
diſglays ny advantage through ambition or vanity, 
OSTEO'COLL A, S. ( efteccelle, Fr.) a ſpar, ge- 
nerally coarſe, concreted with carthy and ſtony mat- 


baniſhment, or public cenſure, _ 


ter, precipitated by water, and incruſted upon: a. 


ſtones, &c. famous for bringing on callus in | 
but ſeldom mentioned in modern praRtice. © _ 
OSTEO'LOGY, S. a-diſcourſe 
of bones, 9 
' O'STIARY, S. (%inm, Lat.) the mouth or 
* at which à river diſcharges itſelf into the 
da. | 
O'STLER, S. (hefteliere, Fr.) the man who takez 
care of horſes or ſtables at an inn, = 
OS'TLERY, S. (he/telerie, Fr.) the place be. 
longing to an oſtler. | | 
O'STRACISM, S. (oftraciſme, Fr.) a method 
taken by the Athenians to baniſh ſuch perſons in 
their ſtate whoſe great power, abilities, or merit 
rendered them capable of attempting any thing which 
might endanger the conſtitution, Figuratively, 5 


OS TRACT T EB, S8. the common in 
m _ _ om oyſter, ES 
'STRICH, S. (auftruche,oftruce, Fr.) a 
bird; its wings are = and its 145 ns br. 
or five ſpans. The feathers of its wings are in great 
eſteem as ornaments. They are hunted by way of 
courſe, for they never fly, but uſe their wings toaffit 
them in running. They ſwallow bits of iron in the 
ſame manner as other birds do gravel or ſtones, to 


or deſcription 


aſſiſt in digeſting their food. They lay their eggs on 


the ground, hide them under the ſand, and leave” 
them to be hatched by the ſun, The ſtupidity of 
this bird is remarkable on two accounts, firſt in co- 


vering its head with reeds, and thinking, that not- 


withſtanding its body is all that time expoſed, it ean- 
not be ſeen, Secondly, the manner in which they 
are caught; they that go in purſuit of them draw 
the ſkin of an oſtrich's neck on one hand, which 


proves a ſufficient lure to take them with the other. 


It is obſervable that they have ſo little brain, that He- 
liogabalus had the brains of 600 heads one night for 
his ſupper. — | 


OSWESTRY, S. a very ancient town of Shrop- 


ſhire, defended by a ſmall caſtle, &c. Its market 
on Monday is conſiderable for Welch flannels and 


freezes, of which it is the ſtaple ; and its fairs are on 
March 15, May 13, Aug. 15, and Dec. 11, for ſheep | 
and horned cattle, It is ſeated near the ſpring ofa fall 


river, and is a corporation town governed by two 
bailiffs, and burgeſſes. It was formerly a place 
great ſtrength, and much more conſiderable in every 


reſpect than it is now. Here is a grammar ſchool and 
a charity ſchool, in the latter of which a laudable | 
emulation is excited among the boys and girls by 
little premiums. It lies 15 miles from Shrewſbury, 
and 157 from London. „ 
OTACOU'STIC, S. a medicine to cure deaf. 
neſs: an inſtrumeat uſed by the deaf to make them 
hear better, 36s Lp 
- O'THER, Pron. (authre, Sax. autre, Fr.) ap- 
plied to things different; oppoſed to 4h. Applict 


* ay n 


1 


to perſons, not one's ſelf bu i fome body elſe. Uſed 


with /id:, not the one on this; the contrary, Each. 
Inder implies reciprocation, ſomething beſides, or more. 
The next, Sometimes it is uſed elliptically; for, an 


ether thing, or ſomething different. 
' O'THERGUISE, Adj. (ſometimes written and 
pronounced othergueſs) of an other or different 


| kind, 5 a 
"O'THERWHILE, Adv. (otherwhile,, Sax.) at 


other times, 


O'FHERWISE, Adv. in a different manner. By 


other means or cauſes, In other reſpects. 
O'TTER, S. (oter, atyr, Sax.) an amphibious 


animal that preys upon fiſh, the toes of its hinder 
feet are joined by a membrane like thoſe of a gooſe or 


a duck, but the fore feet have none; its teeth re- 


ſemble thoſe of a dog, and its tail, which is long and 


taper, that of a cat, It harbours in burrows,'which 
it makes near the water fide, and is ſometimes tamed 
and uſed to drive fiſh into a net. : - 

O'VAL, Adj. (ovale, Fr. ovum, Lat.) oblong ; 
reſembling an egg, when cut into two the long 
Ways, | 


. O'VAL, 8. a roundiſh figure, whoſe length is | 


greater than its breadth, and reſembles an egg. 


 OVA'RIOUS, Adj. (from vum, Lat.) conſiſt- | 
| | h | exceſs, 


ing of eggs. „3555 
 O'VARY, S. (ovaire, Fr, ovarium, Lat.) the 
part of the body of an animal, wherein the eggs are 
lodged and impregnation is performed. Sz 

OVA'TION, S. (Fr. ovatio, Lat.) a leſſer tri- 
umph among the Romans, allowed to thoſe that de- 
feated an enemy without much blood-ſhed, or con- 
quered one leſs formidable, | 
. OU'BAT, OU'BUST, S. (from ' oorve, Belg. 
ewe, Sax.) a hairy caterpillar. | 

O'VEN, S. (een, ofne, Sax.) an arched cavity 
heated with fagots, and uſed in baking. 4 

OVER, Prep. (ufar, Goth. over, Sax.) ſupe- 
nor to, or above, applied to excellence, dignity, 
authority, orplace, Acroſs, or from one ſide to the 
Other, “ He leaped over the brook.” Thorough. 
„All the world over.” HANMER, Some period be- 
fore, joined with night. | 1 . 
OVER, Adv. above the top. More than a quan- 
ity aſſigned, From fide to fide. From one to an- 
other. From a country beyond the ſea, - On the 
ſurface. Paſt. After read, throughout. Oer and oer, 
denotes repetition. To exceſs. Over and above. 
implies beſides, or more than what was at firſt ſup- 
poſed or immediately intended. Ovef-againſt, oppo- 
lite; or facing in front, In compoſition. its ſignifi- 
cations are various, but it generally implies exceſs, 
more than enough, or too much. ; 

To OVER-ACT, V. A. to carry any character 
too far: To act more than enough. - * | 

Ts OVLR-DALANGE, Vo work down 
or preponderate. 1 N. r _ 


SET BS 


. O'VER-BALANCE, S. ſomething more than 
an equivalent, | : 
To OVER-BEAR, V. A. to bear down; to 
repreſs, or whelm. = 
O'VER-BOARD, Adv. off, or out of a ſhip. 
To OVER-BULK, V. A. te opprets by bulk, 
e 'Tooverbulk us all.” SHAK. 


To O'VER-BURDEN, v. A. to load with | 


reat a weight, 3 
o OVER. CAST, V. A. to cloud, or dar- 
ken. To cover, uſed by ſempſtreſſes for that kind 
of work, with which they cover button holes. To 
rate too * 5 | 
TO O'VERCHARGE, V. A. to oppreſs, cloy, 
or ſurcharge with too much food. To load or crowd 
to exceſs, To rate too high. To fill too full, To 
load with too great a charge. * | 
To O'VERCOME, V. A. (preter, I overcame. 


too 


part. paſſ. overcome) to ſubdue, or vanquiſh in bat- 
tle, or by calamity, To overflow. To come over 


or upon. ** Overcome us like a ſummer's cloud.” 


'SHAK, The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe, Neuterly, to 
get the better, to gain the victory. : 


O'VERCOME 
or any difficulty. | | | 
To O'VERDO, V. A. to do any thing to 


„S. one who conquers an enemy 


O'VERFAL, S. a cataract or fall of water. 

To O'VERFLOW, V. N. to be too full to be 
contained within the brim. To abound to exceſs. 
Actively, to fill beyond the brim. To deluge, 


| drown, or cover with water. Figuratively, to over- 


power, i 
O'VERFLOW, S. the ſtate of a veſſelwhich has 


more liquor poured in it than is ſufficient to fill it. 


_ a quantity as flows over. Too great an abun- 
ance. 

O'VERFLOWING, 8. the act of 'exteeding 
limits, applied to water. Too great a plenty or 
abundance. 3 £725 8 . 
_ O'VERFLOWINGLY, Adj. in ſuch a manner 
as to exceed any limits. ns - | 
| Kr O'VERGO, V. A. to ſurpaſs, exceed, or 
excel, : : 
TO O'VERGORGE, V. A. to eat or ſwallow 
too much. | 

To O'VERGROW, V. A. (preter overgrew, 
part. paſſ. overgrown) to cover by growth, To iſe 
higher above. Neuterly, to grow beyond the uſual 
ſtandard or natural ſize, 

O'VERGROW TH, S. exceſſive growth. 


To O/'VERHALE, 'V. A. to ſpread over. To 
examine a ſecond time. 


| To O'VERHANG, V. A. tout or hang over. , 
' O'VERHEAD, Adv. aloft, above, In the ceil- 
ing ; over a perſon's head. | 


To O'VERHEAR, V. A. to hear thoſe who do | 


not intend to be heard. 


TO O'VERHEAT, V. A, to heat to exceſs. : 


To 
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To O'VERTJOY, V. A. to tranſport; to affect 3 govern with exceſs of authority, In law, to muper- 
with too much joy. | | | ſede, or reject as incompetent. © To over-ruls * 

OVERJOY, S. excefs of joy. | plea.” e e e 
To Q&'VERLADE, V. A. to oppreſs with too To O'VER-RUN, V. A. to wander through 53 
heavy a burthen. | | © _ {| country by force of arms, To exceed in running. 
To O'VERLAY, V. A. to oppreſs by too much | To overſpread or cover all over, To pefter, or har. 
weight or power, To ſmother with too much or too | raſs by numbers. In printing, to be obliged to change 
cloſe covering. To cover the ſurface of a thing, | the diſpoſition of the lines in corrections, becauſe the 
To join by ſomething 19210 over. i Eo inſertions cannot be contained within the former 
To O'VERLEAP,. V. A. to leap over or - nd Wenne to flow over; to be more than 
acroſs. | ull. | | e | 
O'VERLEATHER, S. the upper leather, or To O'VERSEE, V. A. to ſuperintend, To 
that part of a ſhoe which covers the foot, ©©-My | paſs by without taking notice of. To omit. 
toes look through the overleather.” SHAkK. _ O'VERSEEN, Part. miſtaken, or deceived, 
O VERLIVER, S. one that lives longer than |  OVERSE'ER, S. one who is employed to ſee that 
Worber. 1 * others perform their * An officer employed to 
To O'VERLOAD, V. A. to burthen with too | collect and take care of the money collected for the 
reat a load. 1 | | poor of a pariſh. ; | FF 4 
To O'VERLOOK, V. A. to view from a higher | To O'VERSET, V. A. to turn the bottom of 2 
place. To peruſe, To ſuperintend, To review. | veſſel upwards, RN to be hurried away 
To neglect; to flight, as if it had never affected | by any impetuous paſſion. Neuterly, to fall off its 
the ſight or mind 3 baſis. | | 5 . 
O'VERLOOKER, S. one who ſees over any | To O! VERSH ADE, V. A. to make dark. 
thing below : one that paſſes by a thing without ob- | ToO'VERSHADOW, V. A. to caſt a ſhadow 
ſerving it. | 5 over any thing: to ſhelter or protec, me. 
'To O'VERMATCH, V. A. to be too powerful To O'VERSHOOT, V. N. to fly beyond the 
for. To conquer, | . mark. Actively, to ſhoot beyond the mark. Uſed 
 .&'VERMATCH, S. one of ſuperior power. with a reciprocal pronoun; to venture too fat, to go 
O' VERMU CH, Adj. too much; more than e- beyond one's abilities. VV 
4 O'VERSIGHT, S. the office of a perſon em- 


1 


— 


- 


nough. : | 

A O'VERMUCH, Adv. in too great a degree. . ſee that others perform their duty. A 
O'VERMUCHNESS, S. exceſs. Too great | miſtake or error owing to inadvertene. 

abundance, I ToO'VERSEIP, V. A. to pals by leaping... To 


© O'VERNIGHT, S. (this word is uſed only as | paſs over. Figuratively, to eſcape, 

a compound noun by Shakeſpeare ; but by Addiſon To O'VERSPREAD, V. A. te cover, ſpread, or 

as a noun, and a propoſition) the night before. ſcatter over. | : FLORES, 
To O'VERPASS, V. A. to paſs over or croſs. TO O'VERSTAND, V. A. to ſtand too obſti- 

To overlook or flight. To omit in a reckoning. To | nately upon conditions. cle ee 

omit Without receiving. h To O'VERSTRAIN, V. N. to ſtrain any part 

To O'VERPAY, V. A. to pay too much. | by making too violent efforts. Actively, to ftretch 


** 
— 


O' vVER PLUS, S. that which remains above | too far. = 5 8 
what is ſufficient. | To O'VERSWAY, V. A. to force to compliance 
To O'VER-POISE, V. A. to outweigh. by ſuperior authority, = 33 „ 
O VERPOISE, S. any weight which is heavier | O'VERT), Adj. ee publie; ap- 
than, or out ballances, another. | parent. An overt act, ſignifies.an act which, inlaw,, 
To O'VERPOWER, V. A. to conquer, or op- | mult be clearly proved; and ſuch is to be alledged in 


preſs by greater power. | every indictment for high treaſon, . 
To ©' VERPRIZE, V. A. to value at too high | O'VERTLY, Adv, openly... | „ 

a fate. | | | : To O'VERTAKE, V. A. to catch in purſoit. 
To O'VER-RATE, V. A. to rate or value too | To come up to ſomething going before. To ſur- 
high. I prize, followed by in. 
To O'VER-REACH, V. A. to riſe above: to | To O'VERTASBK,.V. A. to exact too great 
deceive or impoſe upon by ſuperior cunning. Neu- | burthens on duties. 3 
terly, to bring the hinder feet too far forwards, and To OꝰVERT AX, V. A. to tan too big 
rike the toes againſt the fore ſhoes, applied to a4 To O'VERTHROW, V. A. (preter over ys 
horſe, = particip. - overthrown) to turn upſide down. - 

To O'VER-ROAST, V. A. to roaft too much. | throw- down, or demoliſh, © To deſtroy : to conq! 

TO O'VER-RULE,. V. A. to influence, or | or defeat, applied to an army. 3 

force to a compliance by ſupericr autho. ity. To | O'VERTHROW,,S. the ſtate of being _ 
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5 upſide down. Ruin; deſtruction. } when it has a preſent ſignification) was bound to 
. — „ pay, or beetle To be obliged by duty. To be 
5 VERTHROWER, 8. one that beats down, I fit or neceſſary. 

uins, or defeats. | | O'VIFORM, Adj. (from ovum, Lat. and forma, 
; O'VERTHWART, Adv. oppoſite or over a- Lat.) having the ſhape of an egg, | 

zinſt. Croſſing any thin . Perverſe, applied to humour. OVI'PAROUS, Adj. (from ovum, Lat. an egg, 
. VERTAWA'RT ESS, S. perverſeneſs. and pario, Lat. to brin forth) bringing forth eggs. 
O'VERTOOK, preter. and particip. paſhve of | The oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition to thoſe 
| which bring forth their young alive, called vivaparous 


OVER Top. V. A. to riſe above the top. animals, as man quadrupeds, &c. | 
Figuratively, to excel or ſurpals, To make of leſs. OU'NCE, S. (orce, Fr. wncia, Lat.) a weight, 
importance by ſuperior excellence. the twelfth part of a pound, containing twenty penny 

To O'VERTRADE, V. A. to carry on too | weights in troy-weight: in avoirdupoiſe weight, the 
large a trade for a perſon's capital, | ſixteenth part of a pound. In natural hiſtory, a 


To O'VERTRIP, V. A. to trip or walk light nx, or panther; from once, Fr. onze, Span. 
3 ee 5 n ; 7 OUNDLE, S. or AVONDALE, a market-town 
O'VERTURE, S. (ouverture, Fr.) an opening, | of Northamptonſhire, with a neat church, free- 
or diſcloſure, A propoſal. A piece of muſic, uſually | ſchool, charity-ſchool, and alms-houſe. The river 
ending with a fugue. 7 = Nen almoſt ſurrounds it, and has two good ſtone- 
To O'VERT URN, V. A. to throw down ;..to | bridges, one of which conſiſts of ſeveral arches, with 
ruin; to ſubvert. Figuratively, to over-power, | a cauſeway leading to it, Here is a well with a 
ſurmount, or conquer, | drumming-noiſe, It lies 22 miles from Northamp- 
O'VERTURNER, S. one that ſubverts. ton, and 65 from London. It has a market on Sa- 
To O'VERVALUE, V. A. to rate at too high | turdays, and three fairs, on February 25, Whit» 
| a price. | Monday, and Auguft 21, for horſes, ſheep, and a 


To O'VERVEIL, V. A. to cover. few cows. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and is a well 
To O'VERWATCH, V. N. to overcome with | built uniform town. | ve | 
too long want of reſt, OU H, S. (ſee ELF) a fairy; or imaginary be- | 
O'VERWATCHED, Adj. tired with too long | ing, called a goblin. 1 
watching, | | | OUR, pron. poſſeſſive (ure, Sax. unſar, Gr.) per- 
Io O'VERWEEN, V. N. to think too highly | taining or belonging to us. Of the ſame country 
of one's ſelf. | with us. When the ſubſtantive goes before, we 
O'VERWEENINGLY, Adv. with too much | write cur. “ Edmund, you ſhall be ours.” Stax, 
arrogance, or too good an opinion of one's ſelf, | OU'RSELVES, reciprocal pron. (the plural .of 
To U'VERWEIGH, V. A. to weigh down; to | myſelf) we, excluſive of others. Ourſelf is uſed in 
weigh more. To be of more importance. the ſingular by kings. | 
'VERWEIGHT, S. the ſtate of a thing which | OU'SE, S. (6%, Teut. tanner's bark. 
is heavier than another. | OU'SEL, S. (eſſe, Sax.) a blackbird, 4 The 
To 'VERWHELM, V. A. to cruſh under | ende cock ſo black of hue.” SHak.. SR 
ſomething violent or heavy, To look gloomy. . To To OU'ST, V. A. (oufter, voter, Fr.) in law; to 
beat down by force of water. | put out, or deprive of. Ouſted of his poſſeſſion,” 
O'VERWHELMINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- | 3. Cre. 349 · | | ; | 
ner as to beat down and overcome; applied prima- OU'T', Adv. (ut us, Goth. u, Sax. ut, Iſl.) not | 
rily to water, and figuratively, to calamity-or the | in a place, generally oppoſed to in. In a ſtate of 6 
paſſions, . 1255 | diſcloſure. ** The leaves are out.” Bac, Abſent | 
O'VERWISE, Adj. affectedly wiſe : .conceited : from a place or home. From an inner to a more 
wiſe, to affectation. public part. In a ſtate of extinction, after ge. The 
O'VERWROUGHT, Adj. laboured too much. | candle will go out.” Exhauſted, applied to liquor, 
Wrought all over, | | Diſcarded by the court. To the end, after hear or | 
O'VERZEALOUS, Adj. zealous too much; ſee. Loudly, or fo as to be heard, after the verbs 
OU'GHT, S. (qwiht, ewubt, Sax. Johnſon, who | ſpeak, read, laugh, &e. Lord Cheſterfield ſays it «| 
derives it from awzht, Sax. without mentioning | is vulgar to laugh out.” Let to another, applied to | 
owt, ſays it ſhould on account of its etymology be | lands. In an error, applied to the judgment. At a ; 
(felt aug ht; but if it is derived from owiht, Sax. as | loſs, applied to the underſtanding. Out at elbows, - 1 
it undoubtedly is, then according to its etymology, | fignifics torn or worn in holes, applied to dreſs, or ' 
it ought to be ſpelt ought ) any thing. | x in a ſtate of poverty, applied to condition. 


UU'GHT, Verb. imperf, ( Johnſon obſerves that OU'T of, prep. (Johnſon obſerves, that of ſeems 
though ety mologiſts make this verb the preter of | to be the prepoſition, and out only to modify the 
"re, yet in ſome ſenſes it cannot be ſo, eſpecially | ſenſe of ) from, applied to produce, Not in, or 
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applied to character. 


| ſrowns. 
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excluded from, 2pplied to ſtate or Nas Beyond, 
applied to power. Not in, applied to ſeaſon, From, 
or diſcharge, applied to 'dbty. 
Paſt, without, applied to hope. 


By means of, applied to caufe. In conſequence of, 


Out of hand, 3 77 immediately, or without delay. 


To O T: . A, (fee OvsT) to expel; to de- 
rive. 

of To OUTBI'D, V. A. to bid or offer more mn] 
another. 


OUTBIDDER, 8. one e that bids or offers more 


than another. 
OU TBO'UND, Adj. bound to gail to fone 


Foreign country. 


To oy TBRA'VE, V. A. to bear down or dif- | 
grace perior COuraf „ inſolence, or ſhow. 
„ 0 BRAZEN, V. A. to get the better of 


* fb — 

To OUTBRE'ATHE, V. A. 
having longer or better breath, 
breathe out. 


to weary by 
To expire, or 


OU'TCAST, Part. (the noun and participle are 
\ indifferently accented, either on the firſt or laſt ty!la- 


ble; and Johnſon recommends it as moſt confiſtent 
with analogy, to accent the participle on the laſt, 
and the noun on the firſt ſyllable) thrown away as 
a refuſe ; baniſhed. 

"OU'TCAST, S. one rejected or expelled. 

To OUTCRA'FT, V. A. to excel in cunning. 

OU'TCRY, 8. any loud noiſe made as a ſign 
of diſtreſs, or a clamour made in deteſtation. 


— "To OUT DA' RE, V. A. to venture beyond. 


To OUTDO), V. A. to excel, ſurpaſs, or per- 
form beyond another. 

CU'TERLY, Adv. towards the outſide. 

OU'T ERMOST, Adj. (ſuperlative of outer) 
that which is at the greateſt diſtance from the 


middle. 
ere, V. A. to brave, or bear down 


dy a ſhewe of e or impudence. To Kare 


down. 

To OUTFA WN, V. A. to exc ed in fhening. 
\ To OUTLY”, V. A. to leave behind, to go be- 
end, in flight. 

To OUTFRO'WN, V. A. 
To frown down, 

To OU DES V. A. to excced in giving. 

To OUTGO,, V. A. (preter outwent, participle 
bene to h or excel. To go beyond or 
Jeave behind. To over- reach. 

To OUT GROW, V. A. to ſurpaſs in growth, 
or to prow too great or too large ſor any thing. 

OU'TGUARD, S. one poſted at a Ciſtance from 
the main body as a deſence. : 

To OUTJE'S T, V. A. to ſurpiſs in jeſting. 

To OUT KNA'VE, V. A. to ſurpaſs in knavery. 

= TUE NIH, Adj. beionging to a forcign 
count y. 


to overbear by 


: *add TLAW, 8. (utlaga, Sax.) one- excluded 


Inconſiſtent with, ' 


my 


from the benefit of the law, -and therefore tel o 6 b 
out of the king's. protection. NE 

To OU'TLAW, V. A. +0 deprive of the  bne 
fits of the law. 
" OU'TLAWRY, S. a deere: by Kin e 
ſon is deprived of the protection df We ll en and cot 
off from the community. 

To OUTLE'AP, V. A. to 76 in n leaping: to 
ſtart beyond, 

OUTLE'AP, S. a fally ; flight, or eſcape. 

OUTLET, S. a paſſage outwards : - A paſſage by 
which any thine may out. 

OU'TLINE, S. the contour, or line with which 

any figure is bounded ; an extremity, 
To OUTLIVE, V. A. to live longer, Ty 


{ ſurvive, 


OUTLTVER, 8. a furviver, or one! thi 
| lives longer than mother. , 


To OUTLO'OK, V. A. o face own.” 'To 


browbeat. 


To OUTLU'STRE, V. A. to furpaſ in lu 


or brightness. 


pI 4 OUTMA'RCH, V. A. to leave bebind in a 


arc 
OU' TMOST, Adj. at the createſ diſtance "RY 


hk middle. 
10 OUTNUMBER, V. A. to exceed in nun 


ber. 


OUTPA'RT, S. 2 part remote from the center 
or main body. 


To OUTPRIZE, IV. A; to exceed in the value 


ſet upon it, 


To OU'TRAGE, V. A. (outrager, Fr.) to in- 


jure in a violent, contumelieus, rough, or inhuman 
manner. Neuterly, to be guilty of exceſſes of tur- 


bulence and inhumanity. 

OU!TRAGE, S. an open ane, or miſchief 
committed in a tumulz. A commotion. | 
OUTRA'GIOUS, Adj. (outrageus, Fe, whence 
it ſeems moſt properly written outrageous,” though 
cuſtom is to the contrary) violent; fatjous ; ex. 
ceeding reaſon or decenc Enormous, or atrocious 
JU TRA'GIOUSLY, Adv. in & viohent, ems 

or boiſterous manner. 
_ OUTRA'GIOUSNESS, 8. fury, violence; 
raging diſorder and inhumanity. 
To OUT REACH, V. A. to reach n 
To OUTEHTDE, V. A: to paſs in riding. 
OUTRUGHT, Adv, immediately or ono 
delay, Entirely; completely. 
To OUTRU'N, V. A. to ſear behind in 
running. Figuratively, to exceed. 
To OUTSA'IL, V. A. to leave behind in failing. 
To OUTSEL/, V. A. to ſell for more than an- 
other: to gain more than the true value. 
To OUTSHINE, V. A. to emit luſtre. To 
excel in luſtre, 
To OUTSHOO'T, v. A. to exceed in ſhoot» 
ng. To ſhoot depend. ouT: 


up — 
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OUTSIDE, 8. the ſurface, or that part which 
is expoſed' co ſight. The extreme part, or that 
which is fartheſt from the middle, The utmoſt. 
Perion, or external appearance. The part not 
within or incloſed, oppoſed to ine. 

To OUTSLEE'P, V. A. to ſleep beyond. 

To OUTSPRE'AD, V. A. to extend, or ſpread 


e OU STAND, V. A. to ſupport or reſiſt. 
To ſtand beyond the proper time. | | 
To OUTSTA'RE, V. A. to vanquiſh or ex- 
ceed in ſtaring, | | 
To QOUTSTRE'TCH, V. A. to extend or 
ſpread out. . 5 
To OUTSTRUP, V. A. (derived by Skinner 
from out, and ſprizzen,, Teut. to ſpout ; but John- 
ſon ſuggeſts that it might have been originally out- 
trip, the s being afterwards inſerted) to go faſter or 


beyond another. 


To OGTSWEA'R, V. A. to overpower by | 


ſwearing 


To OUT-TO'NGUE, V. A. to bear down by 


noiſe, | © : 
To OUT-TALK, V. A. to exceed in talking. 
To OUTVVE, V. A. to exceed or ſurpals. 
To OUTVO'TE, V. A. to exceed in.number 


of voters. | 
To OUTWA'LK, 
another. : 
OU'TWARD, Adj. (wutweard, Sax.) on the 
ſuriace z expoſed to the fight, oppoſed to inward, 
For. ign, oppoſed to inteſtine. Tending to the out 
parts. In theology, carnal, corporeal, oppoſed to 
inward or ſpiritual, „ e 
OU'TWARD, S. external form or appearance. 
OU'TWARD, Adv. to foreign parts. Out- 
ward bound,” To the outer parts. | 
OU'TWARDLY, Adv. externally, evidently, 
"oppoſed to inwardly, In appearance only, oppoſed 
to ſincerely. | | 
 OU'TWARDS, Adv. towards the ſurface or 
outer parts, oe 
To OUTWE'IGH, V. A. to exceed in weight, 


value, or importance. 


V. I. on wvadtes Gallies cs 


ToOUTWYT, V. A. to cheat or deceive with | 
; | verſity contains twenty colleges and five halls, many 


of which are magnificent ſtructures, as are alſo the 
Theatre, Dr, Radcliffe's Library, Aſhmole's Mu- 


ſuperior cunning, a 
OUTWO'RK, S. that part of a fortification 
which is neareſt the enemy, 
OUTWRO/UGHT, Part. exceeded in efficacy 
or art, | 
To OUTWO'RTH, V. A. to exceed in value, 
ToO'WE, V. A: (eg aa, Il.) to be indebted, 
or obliged to pay. To be obliged fo as a cauſe or 
benefaQtor, To drive from a cauſe. To poſſeſs or 
te right owner of. The name thou to. 
duak. Ia the laſt ſenſe it is obſolete, and changed 
fur cn. | 
UW'ING, Part. following as a conſequence; 
due as a debt or duty, Imputable to as the agent. 


tad. 


'  QW'LET, S. a. young owl. 


OWL. S. (ule, San ugle, Dan.) a bird with a 
round head; large eyes, remarkable for hiding itſelf 
all day, appearing at night, and catching mice. 


Scot.) this ward is 


* 


OW'N, S. (agen, Sax. ain, 


|. generally added to the pronouns poſſeſſive, my, thy, 
| rs, our, your, their, aud implies property. 
times it implies action, to diſtinguiſh it from that of 


Some- 


any other, and ſometimes it is uſed by way of oppo- 
ſition, for ſomething peculiar to a perſun. Johnſan 
obſerves that, though it ſeems to be a ſubſtantive, as 
my oton; yet it is in reality the participle paſſive of 
the verb owe, which makes owen or own, and that my 
eton ſignifies the thing owned by me; but this re- 
mark is more nice than true, . 
To OW'N, V. A. to acknowledge; to confels 


to be one's property or performed by one. To paſ- 


ſeſs, claim, or hold by right. To confeſs,” appoſed 
todeny. 5 | p f 
OWNER, S. one to whom any thing belongs. 


ſion. 19 | 


falo. T5 | 


e 3 23151 
O“, 8. (formerly written oxe, plural oxen 5 o, 
| Sax.) the general name for black cattle; properly 


caſtrated bull. FIN | 


OXFORD, S. a city of Oxfordthire; and the 


ſeat of one of the nobleſt univerkties in the: world. 


It is ſaid to have been the ſeat of the Muſes, even in 


the time of the ancient Britons, and that Alfred the 
Great, after the Daniſh ſtorms were blown. over, 
reſtored it to its former uſe, and built three colleges, 
Oxford was made a biſhop's ſee by Henry VIII. and 
St, Frideſwide's church was turned into a cathedral, 
by the name of Chriſt-church, and he endowed it 
with the land belonging to the late monaſteries of 


Abingdon and Oſney. Beſides the cath:dral, here 


are thirteen pariſh churches. As a corporation, it 
conſiſts of a mayor, high-ſteward, four aldermen, 
eight aſſiſtants, a recorder, two chamberlains, a town= 


' clerk, and twenty-four common-councilmen, The 
mayor in his juriſdiction is ſubordinate to the vice= 


chancellor of the univerſity for the time being. Ths 
city ſends two members to parliament. The uni- 


ſeum, &c, The magiſtrates of the univerſity are 
the chancellor, high-ſteward, vice-chancellor, and 
proctors. The firit is choſen for life, by the ſtudents 
themſelves in convocation. The high-ſteward is 
nominated by the chancellor, and approved by the 
univerſity ; and his office is alſo for life. The vice- 
chancellor, who is always the head of ſome college, 
and in holy orders, is elected yearly in convocation, 
The ptoctors are two maſters of arts, chofen yearly, 


by turns, out of the ſeveral colleges, to kcep the 


| | peace, to take up diſorderly perſons, and to overſee 
| the 


* 


OW'NERSHIP, S. property; lawful poſſeſ- 
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the weights and meaſures, that the ſtudents may not 
be impoſed on. This city is 68 miles eaſt by north 
of Briſtol, 80 weſt- ſouth-weſt of Cambridge, 58 
north-eaſt of Saliſbury, and 58 weſt-north-weſt of 
London. 
whole town, with the ſuburbs, is of a circular form, 
and about three miles in circumference, conſiſting 
chiefly of two ſpacious ſtreets croſſing. each other at 
the middle of the town; and as ſeveral of the col- 
leges ſtand in the ſtreets, from thence it receives a 

reater air of magnificence. The river is navigable 
From hence to London, and ſends great quantities-of 


malt and corn thither by barges. It has two markets, 
_ OXYMO'RON, S. (Gr.) a figure in rhetoris, 


on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; and three fairs, held 
on May 3, September 1, and Thurſday before Mi- 
chaelmas, for toys and ſmall ware. Long. 1-deg. 
15 min. weſt, Lat. 51 deg. 45 min. north. 
OXFORDSHIRE, | 
bounded by Buckinghamſhire on the eaſt, Berkſhire 
on the ſouth, Glouceſterſhire on the weſt, and the 


counties. of Northampton and Warwick on the north. 


It is about 38 miles in length from north to ſouth, 


and 25-in breadth from eaſt to weſt, the circumfe- 


rence being 130 miles. The principal rivers are the 


Fame and the Iſis, that run through the mug *! 


- beſides which, there are the Cherwell, the Windruſh, 
the Evenlode, the Sarbrook, the Glyn, the Oke, the 
Stour, and other leſſer ſtreams. It is ſaid to contain 


334000. acres. of land, 14 hundreds, 280 pariſhes, , 


Oxford is ſeated on an eminence, and the- 


S. a county of England, 


. 


and 12 market- towns. It ſends ten N 5 ws 


hament; two for the city of Oxford, two for the 


univerſity, two for Banbury, two for W 
and — foe the county, * general, —— 
yields plenty of corn and paſtures, beſides plenty of 
game. The air is ſweet, pleaſant, and mild. 

O'XFLY, S. a fly ſo called from its tioublino. 
oxen, bo 3 

O'XLIP, 8. a flower, called likewiſe a cowſly, 

O'XSTALL, S. a ſtand for oxen. 7 

 O'XYCRATE, S..a mixture. of water and 
vinegar. | 


O'XY MEL, S. a mixture of vinegar and honey. 


in which an epithet of a contrary ſignification is 
added to a word; as in *©* Painful pleaſure !!! 

OY'ER, S. (oper, Fr. to hear) in law, heard; 
thus, a court of oyer and terminer, is a place where 
cauſes are heard and determined. rebel | 

OV ES, S. (eyes, Fr. hear:ye) a word ud and 

repeated three times by a public crier in a court of 
juſtice, and in delivering a proclamation, .to demand 
ſilence, I - 
OYSTER, S. (oeftre, Belg. buitre, Fr.) a ſhell 
fiſh having two ſhells. Oyſter-ſh:11s are aid to be 
drying and abſtergent; and, given internally, ſudorific,. 

OY'STERWENCH, GY S TER WOMAN, & 
a. woman who ſells oyſters, Figuratively, a. low, 
mean, ,and yulgar woman. . 
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Enugliſn alphabet; ſounded b 


to have been no leſs confuſed by the Romans. 


When it comes before an h it is pronounced like 7, 
before / it is ſometimes mute, or not ſounded, as in | 
 cile, appeaſe, or quiet an angry perſon. To aſſuage, 
applied to pain, BE? 


accompt and receipt, omitted by ſome modern authors, 


If we trace its form, it ſeems either to have been bor- 


rowed from the Hebrew , written forwards after 
the European manner, .or elſe from-the Greek n, 
written with the laſt leg ſhort, as may be ſeen on 
ſome Roman monuments, which in coutſe of time 
was formed round. The Saxon capital is the ſame 
with that which we uſe at preſent. Amang medi- 
cal writers it ſtands for pugil, or the eighth part of an 
handful, In Italian muſic it ſtands for piano or ſoft, 
and ſhows that the force of the voice or inſtrument 
is to be leſſened, PP implies 2 piana, more ſoft, 
and PPP piani ſſino, the ſofteſt poſſible. P. M. in 
aſtronomy, ſtands for pe meridiem, or afternoon, 
PA'BULAR, Adj. (pabulum, Lat.) affording 
aliment or food. 
n. Adj. (pabulum, Lat.) affording 
ment. | | 15 | 
PACE, S. „ Fr. paſſo, Ital.) a ſtep or ſingle 
motion of the — in — = The gait or — 
ner of walking. Degree of quickneſs; hence to 
trep pace with, is to equal a perſon in faſtneſs either 


in walking, or riding; or to keep up with: a mea- 


ſure of five feet: a particular motion of a horſe, 
made by lifting the legs on the ſame fide together. 
To PA'CE, V. N. to move on fowly. To 
move, Applied to horſes, to move by raiſing. the 
feet on the ſame ſide together. Actively, to meaſure 
dy ſteps. To direct or go. | 
*. _— Adj. having a particular galt or manner 
| ing. X'S F: 44 


PA'CER, S. a horſe that raiſes the two legs on 


the ſame fide together. 
PACIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the a of making 
Peace, The act of appeaſing. 


a conſonant; the fifteenth letter of the | 
a ſlight | 
compreſſion of the fore part of the lips: 
by the Germans and Welch it is con- 
founded with 5, and according to Quintilian ſeems 


ber of hounds hunting t 


PACIFICA'TOR, S. (pacificateur, Fr.) a peace 


maker. 


PACIFICA'TORY, Adj. tending | to make 


PACIFIC, Adj. (pacifigue, Fr. pacificus, Lat.) 
mild; making peace; . 5 


ntle. 
PA'CIFIER, S. one who ap 
To PA'CIFY, V. A. (paa 


ſes or reconeiles. 
9 Fr.) to recon · 


PA'CK, 8. (Belg. and Teut.) a large bundle of 


any thing prepared for carriage: a burden or load, 


A certain number of cards, generally 32. A num- 
| her: à number of per- 
ſons united in ſome bad deſign. It is ſaid: the mi- 


quantity, F 2 

To PA'CK, V. A. to bind yp or put together 
for carriage. To ſort cards ſo that a-perſon is ſure 
of winning upon a deal. To ſend in a hurry, TODO 


unite ſome choſen perſons in ſome unjuſt deſigns 
„% A pack'd jury.” Neuterly, to bundle or tie up 


oods. To go off in a hurry ;; uſed with away, To 
— * perſons who concert bad meaſures. 
PACK ER, S. one that binds up goods for car- 


riage. 47271 F ot). -« 12 HA 
PACKET, S. (pacquet,, Fr. pacbetto, Ital.) a 
ſmall pack, bundle, or mail of letters.  Elliptically , 
uſed for a veſſel that-carries a mail. 
To PA'CKET, V. A. to bind up in parcels. 
PA'CKHORSE, S. à horſe employed in carry- 
ing burdens of goods, | | | * 
- PACKSADDLE, S. a ſaddle on which burthens 


are laid. ; 


PACK THREAD, s. ſtrong thread uſed in 


| 1 N up parcels. 
| K 


PA AX, S. the ſtrong aponeuroſis on the 
ſides of the neck. IS | ba 
PA'CT, S. (Fr. padum, Lat.) a contract, bar- 
in or governmeunmn. . 
PAD, S. (paad, Sax. whence paath, Sax.) the 
road; a foot path. An eaſy paced horſe: a robber 


that infeſts the road on foot: a low ſoft ſaddle: 
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a kind of bolſter made uſe of * crooked people to | threatened, A ſenſation of uneaſineſs. After take, 5 
| conceal their deformity. it is uſed in the plural for labour, _ or toil. 
| To PAD. V. N...to travel. gently- To rob on U applied to. 
foot. To beat away ſmooth and ſevel. Actively, agonies attending child- birth. 
to conceal any deformity with a kind of a bolſter. To PAIN, V. A. to make RE 'Uſed with 
PA'DDER, S. one that robs on foot. the reciprocal pronoun, to labour hard, or to hurt j in 
To PA- DDLE, V. N. patouiller, Fr.) to row; 3 | making an effort. | 
to beat the water as with oars; to play with or in PAIN FORT ET DURE, 8. in law, fignife 
Who be- 


* 


the water. To finger. a particular puniſhment inflicted on a perſon 
PA'DDLE, S. a ſhort oar uſed by a ſingle rower ing arraigned for felony, refuſes to put himſelf upon 
in a boat, Any thing broad like an oar. the common trial of God and his country, but in- 
PA'DDLER, S. one who plays with water. | ftead thereof obſtinately ſtands mute; this puniſh. 
| PA'DDOCK, S. (pada, Sax. padde, Belg.) a | ment is vulgarly called preſſing to death. By a late 
| ue: frog or toad, A ſmall-incloſure-for deer. act of parliament, thoſe who ſtand mute are-to-be 
A'DLOCK, S. (from / adde, Belg.) a lock hung | holden as guilty, and convicted of the crimes with 


on þ ſtaple to faſten a door or box by. means of a 
link; & dd E 
To PA'DLOCK, V. A. to raften with | a lat; an uneaſ ſanſheiom 7; difficult, or "requiring bb. 

PADSTO W, 8. a large market town of Corn - bour. 12 applied to perſons. 
wall, at the mouth of the river Camel, and on the -PAF'NFULLY, oe. with ar pain, = 
Briſtol .channe] ; it lies eonvenient for a trade to | tion, labour, cr dili igence,” + 5 
1 Ireland. Beſides a traffic in flate tiles, vhis town -PAV/NFULNESS, S. the qua hey of ex 
| follows the herring fiſhery.” Its market is on Satur- | uncaſy ſenſation. Grief, ne or Toy of in- 
days, and its fairs on A ea 18, and September 21, | ceſſant labour, 
for horſes, oxen ſhęep, cloth, and ſome hops. It |  PA'INIM, S. (payen, Fr.) an infill, pp, or 
lies 30 miles from Launceſton, and 232 from Lon- idolkter, e 
Sen e e e er PA'INIM, Adj. idolatrous ; heatheniſh, 

PE! AN, S. (from the Sage e Pæan or PATNLESS," Adj. without” an Wei baun 

ner Be beginning wich J. + wr a ſong of 7 or —_ Can: no 
- PA'GAN, Adj. .(paganiſe, AX, Kanu, t.) I PA ! a laborious perſon”: 
idolatrovs ; 8 7 | | PAINSTAKING, * ene burdly 14 
7: PA'GAN, 8. an idolater. We. * 

PA'GANISM, S. (Fr.) the * ion of idola- we: A'INT, v. A {peint, 2 Br. from eine 
ters or heathens. 2 he of pageniſm were either | Fr.) to repreſent in colours.” To cover with colours. 
men, 28 Jupiter, Hercules, Bacchus, &c. or ficti- Figuratively, to deſcribe, | to colour, or diverlify. 
tious nerſbod, a8 Victory, Fame, Fear, &c. or beaſts, To deek or adorn with artificial ee "Nenterly, 
as in Epypt, crocodiles, ' cats, &c. or inanimate to lay n 7 gt 
things, as ww hw &. PAINT, 8. colours made * in betet 

Pa GE, S. (Ft. pagina, Lat.) one fide of the ing likeneſſes, Colours laid on the face or other 
leaf of a book. A young boy attending on a great | ſubſtances. 


which NEOL, charged, 
PAFVNFUL Adj. miſerable; active; 


r p , I 
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—— 


perſon, generally uſedias a train bearer. . PAINTER, S. (peintre, © Fr. 68 
To TOM V. A. to mark the pages of a book ſents things in colours. 4 * 
with figures. To attend as a page. | PA'INTING, S. the art of repreſenti ings p 
.PA'GEANT, S. a ſtatue in a public ſhow, Any in colours. A picture; or reſemblance Tr 
ſhow or ſp eQacle of entertainment. Colours laid on. 
PAGEANT, Adj. ſhowy.; pompous ; gaudy. PA'INTURE, 8. (peimture, Fr.) ths: ant: of 
- To PA'GEANT, V. A. to exhibit in ſhow, to | painting. ** Painture near adjoining.” Davp.' | 
repreſent PA*IR, S. (paire, Fr. par, Lat.) two things 
PA'GEANTRY, 8. powp 3 ſhow. Oftentati- | ſuiting one another. A pair of gloves.” A man 
ous and paudy fp lendour. and wife. ** The King and Queen are a appr 
"PA'GINAL, Adj. (pagina, Lat.) conſiſting of pair.” Two of a ſort; two ſimilar parts j 
pages. _ ther, and compoſing. one ne thing 5:16 4 pair of 
PA'GOD,:S. (Port. perhaps from my Indian) a an | bellows. 
] Indian idol, or temple of an idol. eo PA! IR, V. N. to unite in couples. Tofvit, 


PA'ID, Preter; and participle es of par. or reſemble, Actively, to join in erer 'To 
PAI'L, S. (paila, Span Ja wooden * which | unite, as anſwering each other. 

milk or water is carried. ä PALACE, S. (palais, Fr. palatium, Lat.) ad 
PA'IL- —_— 8. fee PEL-MELL. houſe. in which: a king, - 3 . or ſome 
PAIN, S. (peine, Fr. Him Sax.) a puniſdenn { great perſon reſides, 3 ALAN 


ra rr rn on 
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oulders of Heye in b 
ALA TE,N 8. <) et * 
compoſes the u 2 * the "mouth 

The organ of pphied to the oh, 
| PAEKN' TIO, Aj .Sl6nging to the þ palate or roo 
of the 

LATIN E, 8. (palgfia, Er. Prlatinur, 
e with royal rights and privileges ” 
PA'LATINE, Adj. ara royal privile 
PA'LE, Adj. (Fr. ' Pallidus Lat.) of a- Gf 


* bs 
De 120 


1 0 


colour: Deprived of its colour, z of a faint luſtre” rar) 


= PA'LE, V. A: to make whitiſh or kale. 


PA “LE, 8. ow Lat.) a narrow Nene 
joined above an below to a croſs 

grounds, Any ineloſure,- or -diſtrift. | In: heraldry, 

a ſtake placed upright” from che cop of be chief! 10 


19112 AAA 


the poin 
To PALE, V. . to incl, with, pales.” To] 


encompaſs, 
"PALED, Adj. in botius „ applied. to ſuch flow- | 
ers as have leaves Nene a head * mid a 


the marigold. 
PA'LE- EYED, Adj urig de eyes. 4 
PA'LE-FACED, 'A , | habjng ih tlie Ne wir | 
or without any colour. . 1 | 
PA'LELY, Adv. wanly, or without ruddinels 
PA'LENEES, 8. Wund of colour, or tow in & 
face. Want of luſtre. a 
PA'LENDER,' 8. !\a cbnſtin veſſel. A 1 
 PA'LEOUS, Adj. (Palin, 1 Y Ruſky, * 
« Pakous bodies. 2 1% & 1 39544 ug N 
PA'LETTE, 8. (Fr.) a1 ight board, with a foley | 
through which the thumb paſſes, ofed * 0 kimner. 
to = — . 8. A Fe.) | 1 50 
A'LFREY,- 8. alefrey, .) a mall ſe 
uſed by ladies. C. TO x; BY; 28 TTY „ bÞ3 0 [rs : 
PA'LINDROME, 8. 4 wotd or: ſentence that 
reids the ſame backwards 6r/forwards, as:madam. - 
PA' LINODE, PA'LINODY,, 18.5 a Fall 


tion; 1 (Men 
2 r 


* 


PALISA'DE, PALISA' DO, 8. 
pales ſet by way of incloſure or defence- 
PA'LISH, Adj. formething pale or wan 
PA'LL, S. (palliam, Lat Ne £4) . eloak 
or mantle of flate, -A pontifical ornament, "chad of 
white wool, ſhorn from two lambs, estate * "uw 
nuns of St. Agnes, on the day of bert fealti c 
vering of black velvet, ſometimes edged with wo 
file, thrown ever a coffin," when e 155 tolthe place 
interment. In herdldry, à kind pf) croſs, tepre- 
ſenting the pallium, or archiepiſcop! Aga ea ware 

from Rome to the metropelitans - : 
To PALL, V. A. to cover, hides. or conceal, 
ToPA'LL, v. N. (palls, Brit.) to grow vapid, 
or taſteleſs, Adtively, to make infipid; * To damp; | 
@dilpicit, To impair or weakey, - 3 9 


0 | La) to cloak, cover, or extenuate an 


to incleſe 


Nie 20 „ 


15 pms 


| 
40 


"PALLET; 8. (alli, in Chaucer, from paille, 
Fri) d @ ſmall or mean bed. A meaſute formerly uſed 


by 1 
| err 8. (from 11 255 kr — all-, 
x in hich a is truck throu an iron 
| EW Anale. Pl * 

TO PA ELIATE, V. A. (palliatus, from pallia, 
crime by 
excuſes or favourable, repreſentations,” 0 cure im- 

rfectly. 

PALLIA'TION, S. (Fr.) the aA 4 covering 

or extenuating a 4 erime, An” "irperſest and tempo- 
Cure. > * 

PA'LLI TIVE, Ad 2 „ Fr.) extenua- 

| ting 107 man FL; and a. le = Bay Cu= 


tin 


Avr, s 8. ſomething that extenuates a 


2 or alleviates pain. 


PALM, S. (al 5 Lat. Paimi r, Fr.) 77 
_ branc es are wore i in torts of a 
rative Ys victory or tridtpph re r. 
hand ſpread out, or Ne ae the hand. 15 —— 


| fur „three inches. alm Sunday, in the chriſtian 
hurch, , is dhe 1 next before Eaſter, ſo called 
in memory iumphal entry into 
rec uten 80 Honey ns tha attended him 
AAS in She Way 
A. to con in the palm, To 
1 veg. To handle. 'To ſtroak 


itn, 16. called: 
LE e of 50 
0 5 fer ce eit 


A (bpm poi, 


a 1 
5 55 ae 2 


The low of f the palm. 


beari ing pa CEE | 
18 5 25 8. e the quality of 
ceivable y the touch. 
"PATPABLE, Adj. (Fr. palpor, Lat.) to be per- 
ceived. by the touch. Groſe; coarſe ; ea ſily de- 
tected 3: lain or eaſily perorived: almoſt to be Lit. 


from the 
7 thole who 
get; 
2 I 21 
17 Bei, Lat.) 
memb rane. 
+ palm, 


|. 


£3 - 27 


Ta eh. 


FALEA ABLENESS, . the quality of being 
perceiv the touch. | Figuratively, . groſſneſs, 
plainneſs. The quality of deing ſo plain, as almoſt 
to be felt. 18 


PALP'ABLY, Ady. in . manner as to be 
— by the touch; . . or n as almoſt 
wa | 


To PA'LPITATE, v. A. ( palpitatus Lat) to 


' beat lixe the heart; to utter, 2 ied to the _ 


1 motion of the heart, 
. PA'LPITATION, (Fr.) the increaſed * 
ſenſible motion of the A, een by fright or 


diſorder. 
bels. 


i 


F KK * 


9 N * 


U 
* 


— 


l | er earl who has the ſuperintendance of a prince's. * 
ace. 


PALSIC Al, Adj. - (pal } aflited with, the 


alfy. 
c Pa LSIED, Adj. ( (path) afflicted with the pil, 
„is, Lat.) à diſeaſe, wherein 


PA'LSY, 8. (para 
the body or ſome of its parts loſe their motion, and 


ſometimes their ſenſation. 
fo ſhift, dodge, or. play 


To PA'LTER, V. N. 
tricks. | 
PA'LTERER, 8.2 an ae dealer or Miſter. 8 

 PA'LTRINESS, S. the ſtate of being of no va- 
lue; meanneſs. - 

PA'LTRY, Adj. (poleron, Fr, aſcoundiel,) worth- 
leſs ; . mean; baſe. _ 

FAM, S. (perhaps from alma, Lat. victory, as 
trump is from triumph) the knave of clubs. | 

To Pa MPER, V. A. (pamberare, Ital, J to. Al 
with food, or feed Ii Xuriou 

. PA'MPHLE «A amal book not bound. 

To PA'MPHEET, V. A. to write ſmall books 


i ar, amphlets. 
'1 £ * beg fel 
ern are 


4 un Tock 2 18 
. e 


ain 4 1 wy; hollow or cavity.” 
rain pan. 


PAN, S. in, pagan, worſhip, the foh of wie 
and Penelope, the Ne Uly fits bo Was ravi 
by Mercury in 7 form of a ate goat, While the 


her flocks. He Was 5 9 og & |; 
berg Mn gr Neat d to heaven bh 1 9 8 
Kin, wh | 


r — 
— 2 — He ai 
— 1 


ebe be charmed the celeſtial affembly 
his pipe,” after which he was educated on 51 


nelaus in Arcadia, b Singe, and the He graphs 
whom he attfacten y his muſic. He 5 
diſtingufſned himfeff in the war with t e 


ry Re entangled Typhon'in his Wks 7155 75 8 
chus in bis Indian expedition. 
wic Cupid, but was conquered ty ide fn Ii oHhe ac, 
who 3 him by inſpiring him with a aſſien ſor 
the nymp ho treated him wit dildain ; 
but 'he Mg uͤrſuing her, ovet todk her by the 
river Ladon, "when invoking the nalades, ſhe ws 
changed into à tuft of reeds, which: the difappointed 
r graſped in bis arms: but obſerving that as they 
crete ed with the wind. they formed d thirmuring 
N:tind; he made of them the pipe for which hè became 
ſo famous. He charmed Luna, in the ſhape of U 
beautiful ram, and had ſeveral other amours. He is 
repreſented with a ſmiling ruddy face, a thiek heard, 
with the horns; legs, feet; and fail. of # goat, with 


equal reeds in the other. He is alſo crowned with 
the leaves of the pine,” and! cloathed with a ſpotted 
ſkin. - He was properly the fer of —— and 
hunters, and the flocks and erds —_— a his 
immediate protection. 

PA NCAKE, S. kind of — made i in a g- 


Pan. 


— 
— 4 


1 (paltſgrave, Belg.) 2 count 4 


:[ia ſquare x piece in a wainſcot. 


* 


] 
a ſhepherd's: wr, in one hand; and his pipe of un- 


* 0 —_ 
CS Oe 
: N * 
N 
* 
food ere 
: 
it N 
* = 


—"PaNaDo, 8. Ge Fe.) 
Fry bread till ir is in g manner d 
ANCRA A n wy 
dees. J. (8, c a 
'bread : a — 9} gland, Fu — Sth 
; bottom. of the Romach, and the v de leine, 
between the liver and ſpleen, and a IT] A "SA juice of 


ſervice. in aſſiſting digeſtion - 
PANCREA'TIC,, Al. be elongng — the pane 
creas. 8 „ 4 7 
. er 8. 8. 4 ieee 7 
whole of any ſcience che il Ja 
1 8. (from 2 the 0 i, 
oof eden and Creffida,. and ſhould therefore be 
. andar) a ap M. 27 we Procures proſe 


Wet another. Ep: 1 
v. A. to pimp., \Vigurntncy, 


to. exyient 10 uſt 52 
— 6 


PA'NDERLY, Adj. piping; 
|" (pandiculon, 


"PANDICULA'TION, s. 
the reſtleſineſs, r and uneaſiheſs, uſually ate 


grear! 


|repding the <p ys ts of Wh ee ſever, © 0M 

(panegu, quare- piece of glaſs 

TH PANEGS: r (po ee Fry) anclgyor 
Ce; Mrot aye 

PAN EGV“ RIC, bY EY RICA, 45 pi 


/fing z in the nature of a panegyric. -, 
PANEGY'RIST,.S. (panegyrifie Fr.) one that 

writes praiſe. 

? PA'NEL, S8. (a diminutive '& ances; Ft) a 

ſquare; or piece of any matter ee l 

roll containing the port urory as are 

' vided by. the ſheri 8 . — — 2 

from panne, Fr. a piece or pane, 

;  PA*'NG, S. (from hein, Fr.) exceſſive pain; a 


| ifadden and vehement pain or torture. 


To PA NG, V. A. to torment .cr velly./ |. 
| PANIC, Adj. violent without reaſon, # 


"PA'NNEL, 8. (panneas, Fr.) a kind 9 — 
ſaddle. The. Romach of x haw m. 
PA'NNIER, 8. l Fr.) 2 baſket, or wike 
veſſel Nr the fide of a horſe. ee. 

PA'NOl E ..(Gr.) complete armour, | 

To PANT, V » {parteler, old Fr.) i. 40 
the: breath ſhort, when ne . | 
To play with intermiſſion, applicd to. OI 10 


„ 


: 


wilh or long for. e 3% A 3 4 fo 
\FA'NT « $. the motion of the þ 
DAN TALO ON, $. el, Pr) 1250 


| garmeot, in which the brescbes and ſtockings are 
975 piece: a character uſually: introduced in bun- 


d Lat) a ea 


; 


* 


wild beaſt, ſcarce ever tamed. yer 


PANTHER, S. (poxthera, 
PA'NTILE; 8. 4 gutter tile. ; 2 PAN- 


ww @& 


N 


8 | 


expanded: 


* e 1 1 


1 


— 


2*“ 


"PANTINGLY, Adv. with palpitation ; breath. 


ine ſhort. | ; | | 
ig N TLER, S. (punetier, Fr.) a perſon who 


keeps the bread in a great family. | 
PA'NTOFLE, S. (pantouffle, Sax.) a ſlipper. 
PA'NTOMIME, S. one who can expreſs his 
meaning by actions. A farce, which formerly con- 
ſiſted entirely in geſture and dumb ſhow, but now 
the characters converſe with each other. 


PA'NTRY', S. (paneterie, Fr.) the room in which 


victuals or pans are kept. 
PA'P, S. (papa, Ital. pappe, Belg.) the nipple of 


2 breaſt, Food made for infants of bread boiled in 


in milk or water. The pulp of fruit. 
PA'PA, S. (papa, Lat.) a name of fondneſs. uſed 
by a child to his father. © 
PA'PACY, S. (papat, Fr.) the office or dignity 
of a pope. . ' {6} 
PA'PAL, Adj. (Fr.) belonging to the pope. 
PA'PER, S. (papier, Fr. papyrus, Lat.) the reed 
of the Nile, on which they wrote before the inven- 
tion of paper) a ſubſtance: on which we write or 
print, made of linen rags ground, macerated in wa- 
ter, and formed into thin ſheets by. means of a ſieve: 
a piece of paper: a fingle ſheet printed or written, 
uſually applied to journals, or eſſays publiſhed in 
ſingle ſheets; as an evening paper; a daily paper. 
Linen paper appears to have been firſt introduced 
among us towards the beginning of the fourteenth 
century; but by whom this valuable commodity 
Was invented is not known. Paper is diſtinguiſhed, 
with regard to its dimenſions, into atlas, elephant, 
imperial, ſuper-royal, royal, medium, demy, crown, 
fool's-cap and pot. Wo, | 
PA'PER, Adj. any thing flight or thin; made of 
per, | | i 
To PA'PER, V. A. to cover or wrap in paper, 
To regiſter. f A Fen TY 
L PESCENT, Adj. tending towards, or reſem- 
ing pap. 6 13 EE 
PA'PILIO, S. . papilion, Fr.) a moth of va- 
rious colours, by ſome called a butterfly, 
PAPILIONA'CEOUS, Adj. in botany, applied 
to ſuch flowers as repreſent a butterfly, with its wings 
Their petals are always of different 
forms, four in number, and joined at the extreme- 
ties ; one of them being larger than the reſt, and 
erected in the middle of the flower; as may be ſeen 
in the flower of vetches, peaſe, cc. 


PA'PILLARY, PA'PILLOUWS, Adj. (papilla; 


at.) having emulgent veſſels reſembling paps. 

/ l | ps. 
= PIST, 8. (papifle, Fr.) one that adheres to 
. of the Pope and the church of 


* I'STICAL, Adj. popiſh; adhering to the 


pe. 
PA'PISTRY, 
chur ch ot Rome. 
45 


8. popery: the doctrine of the 


 PA'PPOUS, Adj. (pappeſur, Lat.) in botany, eo* | 


vered with a light thin down. 

PA! PPV. Adj. ſoft; juicy.: eaſily divided, 
eos S. (Lat.) the ſtate of quality or equal 
value, | 8 
PA'RABLE, S. (ↄarabela, Lat.) a fable or ſtory 
made uſe of to convey ſome important truth, and 
originally borrowed from the hieroglyphic characters. 

PA RABOLA, S. (Lat.) in geometry, a cunic ſec- 
tion ariſing from a cone's being out by a plane pa- 
rallel to one of its ſides. | | 
 PARABOQ'LIC, PARABO'LICAL, Adj. (para- 
boligue,. Fr.) expreſſed in parables or by a ſimilitude. 
In geometry, having the form or properties of a pa- 


' rabola. - 


PARABOL'ICALLY,. Adv. by 
or ſimilitude. In the form of a parabola, 
PARACE'NTRIC, PARCE'/NTRICAL, Adj. 
deviating from the center. | 
PARA“ DE, S. (Fr.] an oſtentatious ſhow or diſ- 
play. Military order: a place where troops are 
drawn up in battle array: a guard, or a poſturt of 
defence. be | 1 755 
PARA DIGM, S. (Gr.) an example or table, 
PA“ RADISIAC AL, Adj. (paradiſe) ſuiting, re- 
ſembling, or forming paradiſe. Y 
PA'RADISE, S. the garden of bliſs in which our 
firſt parents were placed. The learned Huetius places 
Paradiſe upon the river produced by the conjunction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, now; called the rivet of 
the Arabs, between this conjunction and the diviſion 
made by the ſame river before it falls inte the Perſian 
ſea, Other geographers have placed it in Armenia 
between the ſources of the Tygtis, the Euphrates, the 
Araxis, and the Phaſis, which they ſuppoſe to be 
the four rivers deſcribed by Moſes. The celeſtial 
paradiſe is that place of pure and refined delight in 
which the ſouls of-the bleſſed enjoy everlaſting hap- 
pineſs. In this ſenſe it is frequently uſed ia the New 
Teſtament : our Saviour tells the penitent thief' on 
the croſs, © This day ſhalt thou be with me in Pa- 
radiſe.” And St. Paul ſpeaking of himſelf in the third 
perſon, ſays, ** I knew a man who was caught u 
into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, whic 
is not lawful for a man to utter.“ Mahomet has 
promiſed his followers a paradiſe of mere ſenſual de- 
lights. Any place which affords exquiſite pleaſure 


_ of parable, 
a 


or happineſs. ; 


PA'RADOX, S. a tenet contrary to a received 
opinion, and which at firſt appears abſurd. "ov" 
PARADO'/XICAL, Adj. of the nature of a pa- 
radox. 
PARADO xXx ICALLV, Adv. after the mant er 
of a paradox. | 1 
PARAGO'GE, S. a figure whereby a ſyllable or 
letter is added to the end of a word, 

PA'RAGON, S. (paragone, Ital.) a model; ſome- 
thing ſuperlatively excellent. ; 
f . To 


n D 


—— 


— : 4 — — — _ - 
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 formable to that of another line. 
liceneſs : a compariſon ; any thing reſembling ano- 


E " PARAMOU'NT, Adj. ( paramort, 


PF I's 1 2 i 


To PARAGON, V. A. to conipare 3 to equal, 

PA'RAGRAPH, S. (Fr.) a diſtinẽt part of a 
diſcourſe. In printing, a mark uſed to ſignify the 

beginning of ſome other ſubject, and formed thus N. 


ARAGRA'PHICALLY, Adv. with diſtin 
breaks or ſentences. | 
_ - PARALLA'CTIC, PARALA'CTICAL, Adj. 


belonging to a parallax. 


PA'RALLAX, S. the diſtanee between the true 
and apparent place of the ſun, or any ſtar viewed 
. from the ſurface of the earth. | 


PARALLEL, Adj. extended in the ſame di- 


rection, obſerving „ the ſame diſtance. Having 


the ſame tendency, continuing the reſemblance 
through ſeveral particulars : like. 

PARALLELS, S. lines continuing their courſe, 
and equally diſtant from each other. Lines on the 
globe, which diſtinguiſh the latitude. Direction con- 
Reſemblance; 


ther. 


ToPA'RALLEL, V. A. to olace fo as to keep 
the ſame direction with, or be at the ſame diſtance 


fron'anoth:r line. To correſpond to, Tocompare. 
To bear reſemblance to. 
PA RALLELISM , S. the ſtate of being parallel, 
PARALE'LLOGRAM, 8. (Fr.) in geometry, 


a mer es quadrilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides 


are parallel and equal. 
PARALLEL OPI'“PED, 8. a ſolid figure con · 


25 under ſix parallelograms, whoſe 1 ſides 


al and parallel. 
1 A'LOGISM, S. a falſe argument. 
PA'RALOGY, S. falſe reaſoning. 
© PARALY'SIS, 8. the palſy. 
PAR Al. v! TI C, 


"feed with the palſy. 


PARA'MET ITY S. a conſtant right line in each 
w_ — three conic ſections, called likewiſe the latus 


od Fr.) 
having the chief or higheſt authority. Hniment or 


ef the higheſt order. 


PARAM OU ET. S. the chief. 


PARAM OUR, 8 Ne par, and amour, Fr.) a 
lover. A miſtreſs. 
PARAPE'GM, S. a brazen table fixed 10 2 


pillar on which laws and proclamations, the xifing 


and ſetting of ſtars, and other aſtronomical obſcrva- 
t ns were formerly engraven or delineated. 
- PA'RAPE], & 
a a fortification breall high, 
 PARAPHIMO'/ 818. 8. a diſeaſe wherein the ptæ- 
putium cant ot be drawn over the glans. 


FPAMFPHERNALIà, 8. (Lat.) goods in the 


wives d: ſpoſal. 


PA' RAI HRASE, 8. — 85 interpretation, where- 


inrgid is had enly to an author's meaning, not to 


. LES words, . 


PARALY'TICAL, Adj. 2. 


| giv 


S. (Fr. parapetto, Ital.) a wall in 


ſenſe of the period; in printing marked {thu 


To PA RAPHRASE, V. A. to — Fe. " 
free manner. ſo as only to give the ſenſe of a beläge, 


but not the literal meaning of every word. 


PA! RAPHRAS T, S. one who interprets an u- 
thor, ſo as to convey his meaning in N but not 


the ſenſe of every word. 


PARAPHRA“S TIC, PARAPHRA'STICAL, 
Adj. explained in a free or looſe manner. 1 
ö ys arric, S. a Perſian meaſure - of 
engt 

PARASITIC, PARASI'TICAL,, Adj. (por 

ie, Fr.) Aattering or 5 

A'RASOL, S8. (Fr.) a 1 canopy or um- 
brella uſed to defend the head from rain or the heat 
of the ſun. | 

To PA'RBOIL, V. A. (pourbouiller, Fr, or from 


pari- boi l) to half boil. 


PARCEL, 8. el Fr.) a ſmall bundle. EY 
part taken ſeparately, A quantity or maſs. A num- 
ber of perſons or things, uſed in contempt. | 

To PA'RCEL, V. A. to- divide into ſeparate 
1 followed by without. To wake up: into 


PA'RCENER, S. in law, apitel to 2 man's 
ſiſters or daughters who become: poſſeſſed, as joint 
tenants or coheirs of a man's 'Flinreg: by. His: dying 
without iſſue male. 

To PA'RCH, V. A. to ſcorch, vp bye ai ightly, 
To dry up. Neuterly, to be ſcorched or dried. 

PA'RCHMENT, S. (parcbemin, Fr. pergamena, 
Lat. becauſe invented by. Eumenes at Pergainas) 
ſheep ſkins dreſſed and fit. for writing. 

PA'RD, PA'RDALE, S. ifpardue, Lat) the 
leopard; in poetry, any. ſpotted beafſt.' _ 

To PA'RDON, V. A. (pardonner,. Fr, :pards- 
nare, Ital.) to excuſs an offender, forgive a cr 2 
or remit a penalty. Pardon me is a phraſe of ci 
denial or ſlight 1 

PA RDON, (Fr r.) the 20 of forgiving an 


offender or onde or of remitting a penalty.. 


PARDOTAPER Adj. capable of being for- 


| PA'RDONABL. ENESS, 8. e being 
poſſible to be far ry 
PA'RDONABL 


| may be forgiven. 


A RDONER, 8. one NETTED 

.ToPA'RE, V. A. (poridan, Perl.) to cut off the 
outward coat or ſurface : To aut off extremities by | 
little and little. 

PA RENT, 8. (Fr. arent, Lat.) a father ot 
mother. | 

PA'RENTAGE, 8. extraction; birth; condi 
tion with reſpect to the rank of ones parents. 1 5 

PARE'N LAL, Adj. becoming, or belonging 
parents. 

PARE'NTHESIS, 8. (Gr.) in grammar, er, 
tence, which may A left out without 10% the 


AR - 


pa 
* 
— „ * 
„ 4 —— — 
5 » 
p 4 A 
a 2 a. . 1 
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ARGE T., S. plaßer lad on the roofs or ceiling 
f a room. F RAE ied iro Fe 
PARHELVON, S. a mock fun. © 

 PARVETAL, Adj. (from paries, Lat.) conſti- 

tuting the ſides or walls. 


off any thin 
PARIS, *© 
rincipality or government of the iſle of F rance. 
is adrantageouſly ſituated, and one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable places in the world. 
lace; 

- Gauls, and was then called Lutetia. When 
the Romans came into Gaul, this was the capital of 
a people called the, Pariſians, from whom, in proceſs 
of time, it came to be called Paris. * contains 
22, 000 houſes, and 800, 00 inhabitants * and many 
of the houſes are ſeven ſtories high. There are fifty- 


I the capital city of France, in the 


of which fifty-ſix are for men, and ſeventy- eight for 
women. Paris is i genetall. divided into three parts, 
the town, which is the lafgeſt, is ſeated on the N. 
fide of the river Seine; the city, which is the leaſt 
but the moſt antient, ' confifſts of three little iſlands in 
the middle of the Seine, and'the univerſity, which 
lies on the 8. fide of the river: all which are divided 
into 20 quarter or wards, The whole town is of 
a circular form, about eighteen miles in circumference, 
and fix in diameter. T he houſes oo handfome, be- 
ing built of ſtone, and moſt of them having ſaſh- 
windows, The cathedral of Notre Dame, ſeated 
on a little iſland of the river Seine, is a venerable 
old Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a crols, 
and is 174 feet in length, ſixty in breadth, and 100 
in height, The roof is ſupported by 120 large'pil- 
lars, and the front is admired for its ſculpture, there 
being the ſtatues of twenty-cight of their kings. In 
the middle there is a ſmall ſpire, and at the weſt 
end are two large ſquare towers, 389 ſteps high, flat 
at the top, . with baluſtres round F 4 which -make 
the front —_— and noble. From theſe towers 

jou have a proſpect of the whole city. The palace 
of Luxemberg is the moſt gegular ſtructure in France, 
and is alſo very large and magnificent. - There are a 
great many ſquares in Paris, of which three are moſt 
remarkable, on account of the ſtatues of bronze with 
which they are adorned, and theſe are, the Place 
Royale, that of Vidtoires, and that of Lewis le 
Gland. Of the gates, that called, Port St. Denis 
is the moſt beautiful, Among the bridges, the moſt 
remarkable is the Point-Neuf, which was begun in 
1578, but was not finiſhed till 160g; It conliſts of 
twelve arches, and the equeſtrian ſtatue of Heary TV, 
ne greateſt ornament. The Pont Royal is not fo 

el ornamented as the former; but it is as ſtrong, 
ind enjoys as agreeable a proſpet, The Pont Notre 
N was built in 1507, and has houſes built on 

e. There are in Paris ſeveral other bridges. 


- 


P RING, S. the rind, or, that which is pared 


By | 22 


It was anciently a 
though founded in the times of the an- 


— 


L The obſervatory royal was erected by Lewis XIV. 
in 1677: here the aſtronomers art maintained at the 


| expence of the king, to make their obſervations. 


There are ſeveral hoſpitals in Paris, where the poor 
and the infirm are affiſted, ' It is ſaid, that in the 
Hotel Dieu there are generally above 1000 patients; 
but ſtrangers ſeldom go to ſee any but the General 
Hoſpital, and Petites Maiſons, where mad people are 


| kept. The General Hoſpital has ſeldom lefs than 


10, ooo perſons; and there are near 3000 girls that 
| learn to make Jace, and to work embroidery and ta- 
| peſtry, and theſe are generally foundlin he uni- 
verſity of Paris was founded about the latter end of 
the en century, It conſiſted formerly of ane 
hundred colleges ; but there are now only fifty-four 
' houſes that bear that name, and of theſe there are-no 
more than eleven where public exerciſes are performed. 
One of theſe is the Sorbonne, which is thought to 


| be one of the fineſt in Europe from which the whole 
two pariſh-s in the town and ſuburds ; 134 conyents, | 


univerſity is often called the Sorbonne. The head of 
the univerſity is called the rector, who.muſt be elected 
from the faculty of arts, The civil government df 
Paris is diſtributed among ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
the higheſt of which is the parliament, whoſe juriſ- 
diction extends oyer the neighbouring provinces, and 
is the laſt refort in all ca where he court does 
not interpoſe its authority, The other courts of 
Paris are the chamber of accounts, the court of aids, 
the mint, the court of the treaſury, the court” of the 
waters and foreſts; the court of the conſtable 'and 
marſhals ; the court of admiralty; the chatelet; or 
the ordinary court of juſtice for the civil goverument 
of the city; the court of the hotel-de-yille, which 
takes an account of the city-rents, with the taxes on 
all proviſions brought into Paris; and laſtly, the 
court of the conſuls, which takes cognizance of :all 
things relating to trade. Paris is 225 miles ſouth- 
ealt of London, e35 ſouth of Amfterdam, 628 
north-weſt of Vienna, 625 north-eaſt of Madrid, 
675 north-weſt of Rome, 1 abo north-weſt of Con» 
ſtantinople, and 870 from Liſbon. % 
PA RISH, 8. (paraiſe, Lat.) a diſtrict belongs 
ing to the ſame church, and under the care of the 
ſame plieſt. | 
PA'RISH, Adj. belonging to, or having the cars 
of, the pariſn; maintained by the pariſh,” " 
-:PA'RITOR, 8. (apparitor) a beadle, or ont 
tbat ſummonſe to attend in the court belonging to 
tlie civildJaw. - n | 
PARITY, S. (paris, Fr. paritas, Lat.) equas 
lity; likeneſs ; reſemblance, * | So | 
'PA/RK,'S. (pearroc, pearruc, Sax.) a piece of 
ground .incloſed and - ſtored with deer or beaſts 
of chaſe, 5 | 333 
To PARK, V. A. to incloſe, as in a park. 
PA“ RLE, S. (parler, Fr.) converſation, The 
act of treating by words of mouth. _ 5 
To PA'RLEY, V. A. to treat by word of mouth; 
generally uſed in war, of the treaties carried on by 
l batt f GO LM 33 


| — of the lords ſpiritu 


deſtroys a father; figurative 
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PA RLE, S. a treaty carried on by word of 


mouth. 


PA“ RLIAMENT, s. 1 Fr.) the aſ- 
and temporal ſor debat- 


ing of matters touching the common wealth and the 
making or correcting of laws. | 
PARLIA'MENTARY, Adj. enacted by, ſuit- 
ing, belonging to, or performed by the parliament. 
PA” RLOUR, S. (parloir, Fr. parlatorio, Ital.) 
in monaſteries, a room where the religious receive 
thoſe that come to ſee them. In houſes, a room 
elegantly furniſhe dfor reception and entertainment. 
A'RLOUS, Adj. keen; ſprightly; waggiſh. 
« A parlous wit.” DRYD. 
PA'RLOUSNESS, S. quickneſs; keenneſs of 


wit. 25 
PA ROCHIAL, Adj. (parechialis, Lat.) belong- 


to a pariſn. | 
A'RODY, S. (parodie, F.) a kind of writing 
wherein the words of an author are applied to ano- 
ther ſubject; generally applied to the turning ſome- 
thing ſerious into burleſque, ' 
To PA'RODY, V. A. to apply the words of an 
author to a different ſubject, generally in order to 
cauſe pleaſantry. | | 
PARO'LE, S. (Fr.) a word given by way of aſ- 
ſurance :: a promiſe given by a priſoner not to deſert. 
PARONOMA'SIA, S. (Gr.) in rhetoric, a 
figure wherein words alike in ſound, but of a diffe- 
rent ſenſe,. are affectedly uſed : a punn. 
n S. (parequet, Fr.) a ſmall kind 
rrot. a | 7 
ARO'TID, Adj. falival, fo named becauſe 
near the ears. _ | wet! 
PA'ROXISM, S. a ſevere fit of diſeaſe in which 


It 8 more violent and dangerous. | 
A'RRICIDE, S. (Fr. PR Lat.) one who 


country, or one whom he ought particularly to re- 


verence. The murder of a father, or one to whom 


reverence is due, from parricidium, Lat. 
PARRICIL'DIAL, PARRICIU'DIOUS, Adj. re- 


| ng to, or committing, parrieide. 


*RROT, S. (perroquet, Fr.) a parti-coloured 
bird of the hook bill ſpecies, remarkable for its imi- 
tating the human voice, 


To PA'RRY, V. N. (parer, Fr.) to put by 


thrufts in fencing. | ; 
To PA'RSE, V. A. (pars, Lat.) in grammar, 

to reſolve a ſentence into its different parts of ſpeech. 
PARSIMO'NIOUS, Adj. (parſimony, Lat.) fru- 

gal. Sparing to exceſs. 

_ PAR'SIMONIOUSLEY, Adv. in a frugal, ſpar- 

ing, or covetous manner, 

PARSIM O' NIOUSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of 

ſparing or ſaving. Uſed ſometimes in a bad ſenſe. 
PA*RSIMONY, S. {par/imenia, Lat.) the act of 

ſaving money; frugality, ſtingineſs. 


 PA'RSLEY, 8. (perf, Brit. perfil, Fr.) u bay, 


enemies during a ſuſpenſion of arms for that purpoſe. , 


y, one who invades his | 


: whoſe leaves are divided into win nerally 
into ſegments, and growing on a e 11 
PA! RSNIP, S. a root, of a light yellow colour, 
3 A 3 e 
A'RSON, S. (derived either from perſons. Toe 
becauſe he a the pariſh, or . 
Lat. a pariſh prieſt) a clergyman ; a pariſh prieſt; 
or teacher. RE OW OR TON 
PA'RSONAGE, S. a benefice of a pariſh prief, | 
PA'RT, S. (pars, Lat.) ſomething taken from 
and leis than the whole; a portion; a number: 2 
ſhare, or concern: a ſide or party. Something re- 
ſpecting or relating. to. For my part.” A hi. 
racter in a play. The part of Sbylock by Mr. 
Macklin.” Buſineſs, duty, action or condud. 
Preceded by in, good or ill, it implies done. In te 
plural, qualities, powers, or faculties; applied to 
the mind. Lord Camden is a man of parts.” Ac. 
compliſhments. N pn es 
PA'RT, Adv. partly; in ſome meaſure. 
To PA'RT, V. A. (partier, Lat.) to divide, or 
diſtribute in ſhares. To ſeparate. To break into 
pieces. To keep aſunder.. To ſeparate comba- 
tants, To. ſcreen, Neuterly, to be ſeparated. To 
-_ each other. * take er of. To have a ſhare, 
o go away, or ſet out. To quit, reſign or loſe. 
PA'RTABLE, Adj. 3 . —.— its. parts 


ſeparated, ey E | 
To PARTA'KE, V. N. (preter. © I partul, 
part paſlive,, partaken) to have a ſhare, of any thing. 


To ſhare, To have ſomething of the property, na- 
ture, claim, or right. | To be admitted to; oppoſed 
to exclude. To combine or enter into any deſign 
an unuſual ſenſe. Actively, to ſhare or have A par 
in. To admit to a part. | 1 
PART! AK ER, S. a ſharer in any thing; an ac- 
complice.. : „ 
PA“ RTER, S. one that ſeparates or divides. 
'PA'RTIAL,, Adj. (Fr.) inclined to favour one 
ſide more than another without reaſon; affecting only 
a part, oppoſed to general or univerſal. _ 
PARTVALITY, S. (partialite, Fr.) the ad of 
favouring one party more than another without juſt 


reaſon. h : | 

To PA'RTIALIZE,. v. A. to make a perſon 

unreaſonably. favour one ſide more than another. 
PA'RTIALLY, Adv. with unjuſt or u 

able favour or diſlike. In. part, oppoſed to totaly. 
— S. poſſibility of being di- 

vided. | 

PA'RTIBLE, Adj. poffible to- divide ot ſe» 


rated.. | | | 
"PART'ICIPABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be ſhared 


amon 


ſeveral. | : 
 PARTICIPITANT, Adj. (Fr.) ſharing : bat. 
inga ſhare or part. : 


o PARTUCIPATE, v. N. (partic — 


| participio, Lat.) to enjoy in common with « 


- 


— 


hare * 


— 


n_— 


—_ 
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ee part of more things than one Aiively, to | 
ive part or affe. 45 | 
PAR TIC IA FiON, S. (Fr.) the ſtate of mar- 


ing or enjoying ſomething in cot with others. 
OE batiemo} diviſion in ſhares. 25 
Lat.) having 


PARTICL'PIAL, Adj. (participialis, 
me nature of a participle. 
 PARTICE PIALLY, 
2 participle. | 3 K | 
PA RTICIPLE, S. (participium, Lat.) a word 
which partakes of the nature both of a verb and an 
agjeRive, ſinifying time and actien like the verb, 
and being declined with caſes like an adjective. | 

PA'RTICLE, 8. (particule, Fr, porticula, Lat.) 
ay ſmall part or portion of a greater ſubſtance. In 
| grammar, 2 word unvaried with caſes, whereby the 


mind ſignifies the connections it gives to the ſeveral 


Adv. after the manner of 


tinued reaſoning or negation. The whole difficult) 

z well as elegance of languages conſiſting in theſe 
words, it will be found that this dictionary has had 
2 particular regard to them, and placed them in a 
more clear and advantageous light, than any that 
that have preceded it. | 

PARTICULAR, Adj. (particular, Fr.) ſingle or 
relating to a ſingle. gerſon, op to general. Any 
thing peculiar to, or which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or 


thing, After bez minute, or dwelling on every fingle | 


circumſtance or incident. Odd, or having ſomething 
that diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from others; uſed 
in content. im 5-43. 25% 23] © 
PARTICULAR, S. a fingle inſtance or point. 
An individual or ſingle perſon. Privace, perſonal, or 
ſiagle character. A minute detail of things enu- 
_ diſtinctly. Diſtinct recital, oppoſed- to 
N : 5 


* 


PATICULA'RITY, $«\(particuler,) the quality: | 


which diſtinguiſhes a. perſon or thing from others, 
ſometimes including the idea of affectation. A:dif-- 
tiact notice of particular eirꝑpumſtances. Singleneſs. 
Something belonging to ſingla perſoußz. 
To PARTICULARIZE, V. N. (particularifer,” 
Fr.) to mention diſtinctly os miavtely, + 
PAR FVEULARLY, Adv. diſtinctly; fingly, 
oppoſed to univerſally. ; Above all others; in an ex- 


„ 


2 
; 


traordinary manner or degree. ; TE. 
+ PA'RTISAN, S. (pertifan, Fr.) x kind of pike or 
balbeid. One w 


ho adheres or belongs to a faction, 
from parti, Fr. 5 


- PARTI {1ON, S. (Fr. pawitio, Lat.) the achof 
viding; the ſtate of being: divitled, Separation; 
cirion; diſtinggion. A part divided from the reſt. 
hat by which different parts or chambers are ſe- 
parated. The ö 
made. - „ 1 wtat>y 
| To PAR TITION, v. A. to divide into diſfiuct 
Ats. | 3 
.PA'RTL 
Cegree, 


44 


ö 


Y, Adv, in part, in ſome. ir 


in trade with another. One 


$ 


affirmations and negations, that it unites in one con- 


1 - P.&'SQUE, S. a-fldwer reſembling 
Q 


| 


* 


1 


* 


lowed by account. 
| + of. ſurpaſs. 
place or part where ſeparation 18 


caiure or 
[3 1 


PARTNER, S. one who partakes or enjoys any 
thing in common with another. One who is joined 

who dances with an- 
other. 2 | 


PA'RTNERSHIP, S. joint intereſt or property. 
The union of two or more in the ſame trade, © 
-  PARTO'OK, preter of PARTAKE. 
PA'RTRIDGE, S. (pertris, Brit. perdix, Lat.) 
a. bird of. game. N. : 
, PARTURPTION, S. (parturio, Lat.). the ſtate. 
of being about to bring fortin. N 
PA “RTV, S. a number of perſons united in one 
common deſign, uſed in a good or bad ſenſe, accord- 
ing to the object of the aſſociation. One of two ad- 
verſaries: an accomplice or one concerned in an 
affair: a particular perſon. In war, a detachment 


of ſoldiers. | pin 
OURED.,. Adj. having different 


PARTY - COL 

is ee e e 200; e R 
Y-JURY, S. a jury conſiſting: of half 

foreigners-and half natives. | 


PA'RT 


PA'R'FY-<MAN, S. a fatious perſon, or one 
joined in a faction. e 
PARTVY-WALL, S. a wall that ſeparates one 
houſe from anat herr. 
PA RVITUDFE, S. (paruns, Lat.) the quality o 
being {mall or little. e 


' PA'RVITY, S. (parous, Lat.) litdeneſs. . 
 PA'SCHAL, Adj. Ge Fi. paſebalis, Las.) re- 


lating to the paſſover or. Eaſter, 2 

;  PA'SQUIL, PA/SQUIN, PASQUINA'DE, 8. 
(Lom paſgume, a ſtatue at Rome to. which they aſſi x 
any ſatyr or lampoon they would have publickly 
known) a lampoon of writing in hick a petſon is 
ex poſed to ridicule. ien 

| .To-PA'SB, V. N. (ſer, Br. from poſſur; Lat. a, 
ſtep) to grow or move from. one ſtep to ahother. Fo- 

' make way through z uſed. wich through; Tomek a 


tranſition from one thing to another; uſed-withyFom|. 


To vanifly or be loſt; To be ſpent or intervene; ap- 
plied to time. To be at an end or over. To die. 
To be evatted, applied ts. laws. | To became cur- 
rent, applied to money. To occur, happen, or be: 
tranſacted. Io judge or determine finally, uſed: 
With upon. Loughborough was pleaſed — 4 

ncing, to chruſt or 


? 


£ 


make-a-puſh ; in gaming, to refuſe playing or taking 
the lead. Uſed with away;. to be doſt, glide off or 
: vaniſh. Activelv, to go beyond, over, or through, . 


| ſemtence-np9n the rioters. In fenci 


3 


To ſpend, applied to time. To admit or allo, fol- 2 


x To excel, uſed-:s a contraction 
Jo tranſgreſs or go beyond any limits. 
Jo put off for ſomet hing eiſe. To practice, applied 
ta frauds. To ſend from one place tu another, or to 
fend to his proper pariſh To paſs ly; to decline 
paniſhing, to excuic or ſorg ve. Fo neglect or diſ- 
iegard, [ied with over, to omit or to refule to 
PASS. 
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thruſt, 


durrence: a ſingle ſentence er pare ph in a 
book. 2 


i 
by an 


our bleſſed Saviour. 


manner. 


ſubject to paſſion. Vehemence or commotion of 
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A permiſſion to go or come any 
An order by which vagrants are ſent to their 
In fenctog, a puſh or re. | State 


where. 


or condition. 

PA'SSABLE, Adj. (Fr.) chat which may be 
paſſed or travelled ; capable of being admitted or re- 
ceived. Indifferent, though not perfect, | 

PASSA'DO, tel.) in 8 a puſh. or 


PA'SSAGE, 8. (r. ) the 20 or ſtate of a perſon. 
travelling. A road. Liberty of going in or coming 
out. Entrance or admifion to the mind: an oc- 


PA! SSE, preter and part. poll. of paſs. 

PA' SSENGER, S. one who is travelling in any 
vehicle either by land or water: a traveller. 
PA'SSER, S. one that is upon ihe road, or ul 


PASSI VLITY, 's.  (paſſbilic, Fr.) the quality 
of .receiving im preſhons from external objects. 
PA SIBLE. Adj. (Fr. paſſibilis, Lat.) een 
of impreſſions from external objects. 
PA'SSIBLENESS, S. the quality of receiving 
impreflians from external.objedts, | 
PA'SSING, Patticip. ſupreme, or ſurpiting 
others. Exceedin N. | 
PA'SSING-BELL, S. the bell which ritigs at at 
the departure of a perſon. | 
PA'SSION,S. (Fr. paſſin, Lat.) any effect cauſed 
by an external agent. Ihe receiving any action. 
A commotion of the ſoul ariſing from the manner in 
which it conſiders things either as amiable or hate- I 
ful. Anger, in a popular and vulgar ſenſe. Zeal, 
or ardour. Love. Eager deſire or fondneſs. 14 ü 
ſeripture, applied to we laſt agonies and mr 
which cloſed the life of our bleſled Saviour, 
PA'SSION=FLOWER, S. a flower fo called 
from an imaginary reſemblance it bears to the crown 
of thorns and other inſtruments of the patſion of 


— 


PA'SSION-WEEK, s. the week immediately 
preceding Eaſter, ſet apart by the church to medi- 
tate on the ſufferings and crucifixion of our bleſſed 


Saviour. 
PA'SSIONATE, Adj. (pa besen, Fr ) moved 5 


or expreſſive of, paſſion. Eaſily moved to anger. 


To PASSIONA TE, V. A. to affect with paſſion. 
To expreſs any paſſion. f 


PA'SSIONATELY, Adv. with great affection, 
commotion of the mind, or anger. In an angry 


PA'SSIONATENESS, S. the ſtate of being 


mind. 


PASSIVE, Adj. (of, Fr. poſſrons, Lat.) re- 


ceivin impreſſions ; ſuttering, oppoſed to active; 


PA'SS, S. in war, a- narrow entrance or defile. ; 
A paſſage or road. | 


| poſed: to acting. 


in water and caſt in mods, or 


horſe. 


unreſiſting. In grammar, applied to ſuch verbs as [ 
figniſy. paſſion or the effect. of lone action. 


"PASSIVELY, Abe: infuch + manner 9 toms 

e NESS, S. th ali of bearing « 
A SIVE 0 E u t 

ſuffering without refſtance. Fo iy ” 
' PASSI'VITY, S. the quality of fuffering, op. 

A new word. 

PA'SSOVER, S. a feaſt inſtituted among the 


Jews in commemoration of the ſlaughter of the firſt 
born of the Egyptians, when the deſtro ing angel 


paſſed over the houſes of the Iſrelites. 
killed at the feaſt of the Paſſover. 


The ſacrifice 
The whole 


tranſaction is related in the twelfth chapter e | 


Exodus. 

' PA'SSPORT, 8. (Fr.) a permiſſion to paſs. 

PA'ST, part. preter of pa. An which 
has been. Spent or expited. 

PA'ST, Prep. beyond, applied to time or place, 
Out of the reach of, applied to Tate. . Above, 25 


plied to meaſure. + 


PA'STE, S. any thing mixed fo as to be moiſt 


| ang viſcous; flour and water boiled together, ſo ay 


to form a cement. 
- preſent precious ſtones. 


An artificial mixture made 0 te- 


To PA'STE, V. A. to faſten with paſte, 
PA- STEBOARB, 8. a thick _ formed er 

| of "ſeveral ſheets paſted together, god Wen 
age 

pounded and caſt into forme. Aae, any thing 


made of paſtebostd -- 


PASIER N. S. (p dre, Fr.) the knee ef: 
The legs of Aa n een * en- 


"tempt, 5 $ 811 
8. (paftille, Fr. net = 


- PA'STILL, af 
PA'STIME, 8. Aten pe, N roots 


or amuſement. 


PA'STOR, 8. (pofer, Lat: pot 00 10 


herd. F iguratively y, 2 clergym 


PA'STORAL, Adj. (er: ere, „ 0 
| reſembling — ny Pigakelariy rel 
clergyman, or the care of ſouls. 

PA'STORAL, 8. 2 — ebbuingt bbs 


ſcene in the country, aid in whoſe Pegs” are 
people that live in tho 8 tts. I; + 36118 
PA'STRY; 8. e, Fr.) che art of making 


| pies; Pics, or baked paſte,” * The place where paſtry 


is made. 
' PA'STRY-COOK, S. a perſon whole _— 
to make and ſell pies ortarts. 
PA'STURABLE, Adj. fit for ature. | 
PA'STURAGE, 8, (Fr.) thE bufineſs of feeding 
cattle; lands grazed * cattle; the uſe of pa- 
ture, | 
PA'STURE, $ S. (Fr. paſtus, Lat.) food, or the 
act of feeding. Ground on which graſs grows, 
cattle are fed. Figuratively, education. | 
To PA'STURE, V. A. e pre a paſture. 
Neuterly, to graze on the groun 57 
PA'S v, 8. (paſte, Fr.) a pie made of raiſed 
cruſt without a diſh, G £4 
PAT, 


— 


— 


_—— . 


pA“ T, Adj. (pas, Belg.) fit, proper, or exactly 


| ſuitable, applied either to time or place. A low. 
e a 5 "POR _ © | ſery without complaint, and tortures without outcry.” . 
PA'T, S. (Vat, Brit. pad, Pol.) a light quick 
blow, cr tap. A ſmall lump of matter beat into 


with the hand. | 
75 PA'T, V. A. to ſtrike lightly; to give a 
llieht blow or tap. 1 5 a 
To PATCH, V. A. (pudtæer, Belg. pexzare, 
Hal.) to cover by ſewing on a piece. To mend in 
a clumſy manner. To make up with ſhreds of dif- 
terent forts. | a : $45 
PA'TCH, S. (pexz2, Ital.) a piece ſewed on to 
cover a hole, A piece laid in, in moſaic work, or 
in work conliſting of pieces of different colours. A 
ſaall piece of black filk formerly. worn by ladies 
on their faces as an ornament. . A ſmall particle. 
A parcel of land. A paltry. perſon, ſuppoſed to be 
1 patch in the creation. Thaw ſcurvy patch,” 
Syak. The laſt ſenſe is oblglete. | 
PA'TCH-WORK, 8. work made of different 
colours. $3305 
PA'TE, S. (from 
PATEN, S. (pat Lat.) a plate. © Patens 
of bright gold.“ \ HAK. 1915 gibt F 
pa TEN T, S. (Fr. patens, Lat.) a-writ by which 
a perſon enjoys a right or privilege excluſive of others, 


PT 


tete, Fr, by corruption) the. 


PATENT, Adj. containing a patent, ar exclu- 
ſve privilege. Any thing appropriated ' by letters 


patent. 1 4 5 
PATENTEE,, S. the perſon - who has a letter | 
einn r eo 13 
PA TER-NOST ER, 8. (Lat. our father) the 


Lord's Prayer, or religious ceremonies. 


PATE'RNAL, Adj. (paternel, Fr. paternus, Lat.) 


having the relation or affection of a father. Re- 
ceived by deſcent from one's father, LA 
a bans IT. S. (paternits, Fr.) the relation of 
a father. > AMES ĩ⅛ Mont Wo "6:5 
PA'TH, S. (path, paat, Sax.) a road uſually tra- 
relied on foot. A track worn by frequent walking. 
A track or paſlage. e 
PATHE'TIC, Pa THE TIC AE, Adj. (pathe- 
tique, Fr.) affecting the paſſions 3; affection. 
PATHE'TICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to affect the paſſions. e IF fs 
PATHE'TICALNESS, 8. the quality of af- 
fecting the paſſions. 7 Ye „ IESE) | 
— "A THLESS, Adj. untroden. Without tracks 
paths, | 8 
PA'THOLOG V, S. that part of medicine which 
relates to the diſtempers, with their cauſes, differences, 
and effects. incident to the human body. 
PA THOS, S. a Greek term, literally ſignifying 
on, is ſometimes uſed for the energy of a dil- 
bp le, or its power to move the paſſions. | 
oy THWAY, S. a narrow way to be paſſed on 


| PA'TIN, S. (patina, Lat.) the cover of a chalice. | 


— — —Ü -T 


PA'TIENCE, S. (Fr.'p4tientia, Lat.) the virtue 
of bearing. injuries or affronts without revenge, mi- 


Sufferance or permiſſion. In botany, an herb, a 
ſpecies of do cx. 64 | A 
PA'TIENT, Adj. (Fr, patiens, Lat.) enduring 
pain without outcry, miſery without complaint, re- , 
proach without railing, or injuries and affronts with- 
out revenge. TIF IA | 8 
PA TIENT, S. that which receives impteſſione 
from external objects. A perſon, who is viſited 
by a phyſician, apothecary, or ſurgeon. 4 
_PA'TIENTLY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as to 
return no railing to reproaches, no revenge to af- . 
fronts, and no complaints amidſt pains, diſtreſs, or 

tortures. r 


c 1 Adv. in a convenient and opportune 
PA'TRIARCH, 8. (petriarche, Fr. patriarcha, 
Lat.) one who governs by right of paternity: A 
father and ruler of a family., A biſhop, ſuperior to 
archbiſhops. | S ers 
PATRIA'RCHAL, Adj. (Fr.) belonging to, 
or enjoyed by, patriarchs 2" ©, 
. PATRIA'RCHATE, PA'TRIARCHSHIP, S. 
(parriarchat, Fr.) the office or dignity of a pa- 


* — 


triarch. | | Ts 
_. PATRVARCHY, 8. the juriſdiction of a pa- 
triarch. . | . ; ; 8 


|  PATRTCIAN,. Adj. (patricien, Fr. patricius, 
Lat.) noble, oppoſed to common. 3 
PATRTLCIAN, S. a noblemanmn. 3 
PATRIMO'NIAL, Adj. (Fr.) poſſeſſed by in- 
*heritance. 2 n * —— E isn . : itt | 
PA'TRIMONY, S. (patrimonium, Lat.) an 
eſtate poſſeſſed by inheritance. „ 
PA'TRIOT), S. one who makes the good of 
his country the conſtant motive of his actions or 
meaſures, without any views of private emolument 
or 1 e th : ES oh 
.  PA'TRIOTISM, 8. a conſtant and unbiaſſed 
love for one's. country. | 


PATRO'L, S. {patrouille, patouille, old Fr.) 


the act of going the rounds in a garriſon to obſerve 


that the centinels perform their duty. The peiſons., 
who go the rounds jn a garriſon or camp. TRL” 
To PATRO'L, V. A. to go the rounds in a 


camp or garriſon. .. 


PA'TRON, S. (Fr. patronus, Lat.) one who 
countenances, ſupports, or protects, generally ap- 
plied to one who encourages an author. A guardian 
ſaint ; an advocate or defender; one who has the 
gift of an eceleſiaſtical benefice. | : 

. PA'TRONESS, S. a female who defends, pro- 
tects, encourages, or ſupports; a female-guardian, 
ſaint. | | 1 


2 


| 


te, or ſupport, 4 
f | | f 5 PA- 


; "F A 7 

charge a ebe. Uſed with * to atone or make 
amends for · by ſuffering .. To recompenee. To 
the worth in money for any thing bought. = 
ſtrike, To ſmear the the Rides or tull of a veſſel with 
pitch or tar. pie ho 3 

PA“ V, S. wages or money given- for ſervice, 

PA'Y ABLE, Adj. (parable, Fr.) due or- or 0 de 
paid. Poſſible to be paid. 
PA'YDAY, S. a day on which debts we Al. 
charged or wages are paid. | 
PA'YMASTER, S. one who is to 

from whom wages or money for * goods a to be 
received. | 


PA'YMENT, S. the act of diſcharging a le 


P DBA. . 


| "PATRONY'MIC, Adj. ( WADA 'F r.) a 
name given to-apgrſon expreſſing that of his father; 
25 Dadides, applied to the ſon of Tydeus. f | 

'PA'T TEN, S. applied to a pillar, its baſe, - A 
wooden ſhoe with an iron ring at its bottom, worn 
under the common ſhoe dy women to 21 them out 
of the dift and wet. 

To PA'TTER, V. N. (parte, Fr.) to * 2 
noiſe like the quick eps” . my fect, or that of 
falling hail. 

PAT TERN, 'S. (Fr. Petros: Belg.) an origi- | 
nal propoſed to be imitited or eopied. A ſpecimen | 
2 part ſhown as a ſumple of «the reſt! any instance: 

hing ol zut in' paper for a model. 


— — wa — — 
—— — 


— Wea 


— TOS OPT AT LA erat 
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# 
„ 
{ 
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[1 

. 


, 


0 PN PATH ERN, V. A. to make in imitation or or promiſe. Figuratively, 1 ſound beating. 
copy. Lo ſerve a8 an Le he to be er e PEA, S. (piſum, Lat. piſa, . 1 Fe) 2 
dom .. | roundifh ſeed growing in a . 
PAUCITY. 8. purcland from: bac, Lat. a PEACE, 8. (paix, Fr. pax; Pat. Y a flue 
wnelſs or ſmallneſs of number or quantity. wherein nations are in friendſhip Wich each other. 


ub Fr.) to lay or floor 


fow) fe 
PA'VE, V. A. 
nn to make way 


with brick or ſtone. 65 


for, or make a. paſſage eaſy, 
PA/'VEMENT, S. a flone floor ; ſtoned or bricks- 


laid fo a floor, ſerving to eover and- ſtrengthen the 
und, for the more commodidus walking on, 

S PA'VER, PA'VIER, S. one who- Mets road. 
with ſtones. . 

PAVLLION, 8. ( vvillen, Fr.) a tent. 

"To PAVILION, V. A. to. fornifl with tents. 
To be ſheltered by a tent. 

Fau Non, S. (e, Fr. pavea, Sben.) the 
belly or region of the guts. 

To PA'UNCH, V. A. wr. up the bel or 
Ende out theetitrails; :- 

PA UPE R, S. (Lat. genitive, pauperis, Lati) in 
lat, a poor man. 

PA'USE, S. Fr.) a ſtop- -or- ceſſation from action 
or motion: a deubt: a break or ſeparation between 
the' words of a diſcourſe: a place marked in writing 
1 ſuſpending: the voice: a ſtop or intermiſſion in 
muſic, | 
Fo PAU'SE, V. N. to ſtop or ceaſe from ITO 
for a time. To ſuſpend the aſſent, or deliberate” 
upon, To be intermitted, applied. to muſic. | 
PA'W, S. (prwen, Brit. pas, Fr.) the fore- ſoet 
of a braſt. Figutatwely, and in contempt,” the Hand- 
vf a human creature. | 


. 


* 


, 


To PA'W, V. N. to "FR the. fore foot Hong ihe : 


ground ; aQvely, to ſtroke with the fore- foot. Fi- 

gporatively, to handle roughly: To- fawn-or flatter, 
FN WE D, Adj. having paws. Broad-footed, 
PAWN, 85 (pond, Belg. pan, Fr.) ſomethiag 

given as x ſecurity for money borrowed. The- ſtate 


. 


0 bench, &c. have a 


« Hl 


A reſpite from war. Neſt from any commotion or 
diſturbance, After make, reconciliation Silence, 
PE'ACE,. S. in our law books, ſignifies # quiet 
andi inoffenſive behaviour towards the being and bis 
people. It is obſerved that all authority for keeping 
the peace comes originally from tlie king; who is the 
ſupreme officer or magiſtrate for the preſervation of 
it. Alſo the lord chancellor, and judges ofthe king's 
geneial power to keep the peace 
over ul the realm; as have likewiſe all courts of re- 
cord within their own precincts; and ee . 
ties, juſtices of the peace, conſtables * 

loc may break the peace Without Gals ha 
; puniſhment, and where any ＋ is in nes 


barm, or ſome bodily prejudic „ On 
: oath made thereof before'a joſe of aero 

oiher magiſtrate. "He: may be ies red! te- 
cognizanee, Which is „ . bling to 


RE peace, eng d-idw m 


PEACE, Inte * Aer 
PEACE. OFF 


RING, _ do $, 2 
ſacrifice offered for ment, none to 


eiation ſor a erime. 2 Loa o 
PE'ACEABLE,. Adj, free fron? war; tifmblt, or 

/ diſturbance, Not inelined to de qua neſome * 

bulent. An 

' PEACEABEENBSS; 8. che quality of rin 

quiet, or diſpoſed to peace. 
PE'AGEABLY;' Adv. without war, tomale, or 

diſturbance, | 

{ PEACEFUL, Adj: quiet, or: not at wat. — 

{clined to peace. Mild, applied g to the mivd. U 

diſturbed. 

 PEACEFULEY, "Adv. wichourdifturbure. la 


1 * 


1 


* 


| 


of og a pledge. A common man at cheſs, 


a mild or gentle maniier. ' 


PEACE MAKER, 8. one who reconcte pe- 


To FA WN, V. A. to Bee's any thing as a fecu- 


rity for money Rene: 83 | Wu at variance. 
Pa“ W NERORER, 8. one who N meney | PE- ACH, S. (oeſebe, Fr. J roundiſh fleſny fruit 
upon g oods. covered with a a en . rovgh ag 
To 


To PAY, V. 15 (abr, Fr. ſaco, Lat.) to diſ- rugged _ 


PT iÜ̃ 


"PE P 


ſe a perſon as an accompliee in a crime. 


ſuppoſes it may be derived from 
tuff : of feathers on its head) a 


tail. 
eg Akigx , 8. the female of the peacock. 


meagre, or ſneaking, 


ly, 


ringing of bells, 
o PE AL, V. A. to ring 2 penal. 
lemnly and loud. * og to aſſail with noiſe, 
PE AR, S. (poire, Fr.) @ fleſh 
pointed towards the footſtal than the apple, and 
hollowed at the extremi 
PEARL, 8. (perle, 


eye. 


pearls, 


Reſembling 
PEASANT, 8. 


PEAASANTRY, 8. ruſties or country people. 


ſhell in which peaſe grow. 

PE'ASE,-S. (pors, Fr. when mentioned as. a 
ſingle body or grain we uſe pea, whoſe plural is peas, 
but uſed collectively for fo of a8 4 ene we uſe 


77 from peaſon, Sax.) food -of peas, 
EAT, S. a kind of turf uſed i for fire, Aline 
fondling or darlin 


PEBBLE, PEBBLE-STONE, S. a done grow- 
ing in one homogeneous maſs, - Popularlyg a ſmall 


ſtone, 
PE'BBLED, Adj. abounding with pedbles. 


to ſin. 
PE'CCABLE, 8 
PECCADILLO: 
Tght fault, crime, or offence. » 
E'CCANCY, 8. (peceans, Lat.) a ba quslity. ? 
PE'CCANT, Adj. (Peccans, Lat.) guilty. 


minal. In medicine, injurious to health. In law, 
et or contrary to form.- 


egg, Lat.) ſubject to fin. 


part of a buſhel : a great deal; in low language. | 

To PE'CK, V. A. {beequer, Fr. picken, Belg.) 
GPM with the beak, To pick up with the beak. 
4 | 


To PE ACH, V. A. (corrupted from rajeadh) te to 
ler. 8. the chicken or young of a pea- 
ep, cock, 8. (ava, Sax: pave, Lat. Johnſon | 


A- coc, from the 
wi remarkable for 


the beauty of its feathers, and eſpecially thoſe of its 


- PE'AK, S. (peac, Sax. pique, Fr.) the top of a 
hill or eminence. Any thing having a ſharp end or 
_ The riſing or projecting part of a bead - dreſs, 

o Pg Ak, V. N. (pequene, Span ) to look fick- 


PE'AL, S. (pellere tympania, Lat.) a ſocraliion of 
loud ſounds, ſuch as the 1 10 a cannon; or the, 


To play to- 


> Ain.” 


fruit,. gow” / 


t 
Pr, bre, Span.) hind of | 
a.gem found in Indian berbes, or oyſters, whoſe va- 


lue increaſes in proportion to its roundpeſs, and ſixe. 
In medicine, a round ſpeck-or film growing on the 
hau vghty manner. 

PE'ARLY, Adj. abounding with, or n 
arls. pipes of an organ; ſo called, becauſe playes on by 

F Fr.) one who works at huſban- 

- vain and oftentatious of his learning. 
PE'ASCOD, PE'ASHELL, 8. the cod or 


: {ipan; precadilla, Fr.) a 
Cri-) 


FE CK, S. (pocke, Sax, poke, II.) the fourth |: - 


To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument. To quarrel 
and endeavour v expoſe. 

PE CK ER, S. a kind of bird, called likewiſe a 
f wood - ker „ 5 
Fenn Adj. (buten, Lat.) made like a 


pger INATED, Adj. inſerted into one ano- 

ther in the ſame manner as combs are by their - 
teeth. 

| PE'CTORAL, Adj. Gali, Lat.) belonging 

to the breaſt, ; 
N 8. (Fr, pefterale, Lat.) a breaſt 

_ PE'CULATE, PECULA'TION, 8. (peculat, 

Fr. peculatus, Lat.) robbery of the public money, 

. PECU'LIAR,. Adj. . (peculiaris, Lat.) belonging 
to one, excluſive of others, Particular ; 3 . found 

in others. 

PECU'LIAR, 8. an —9 propert . 
thing exempted from the ordinary gun ion. 
_PECULIA'RITY,,S.. the quality which diſtin- 
witer one perſon or thing from another. 

PEOU LIARLV, Adv. i in a manner not common 
40 others. 

PECU'N [ARY, Adj. eee. Lat,) relating. 
to, or conſiſt in : 

PE'D,; COEUL B. 0 8. one that teaches boys. | 

To PE'DAGOGUE, V. A. to inſtruct in a 


Some - 


ALS, S. (pedales, Fr. e Lat.) the large 


the ſoot. ü 

PE DANT, 8. (Fr.) a ſchool-maſter, A perſon 
A rough un- 
poliſhed man of letters, who makes an impertinent 
uſe of the ſciences, and abounds in unſeaſonable cri- 
ticiſms and obſervations. . Dacier defines a pedant, 
a perſon who has more reading than good ſenſe: and 
Malebranch deſcribes him as a man full of falſe eru- 
dition, who makes a parade of his knowledge, and 
is continually quoting ſome Greek or Latin author, 
or hunting back to a remote etymolo Foc 

PEDA'NTIC, -PEDA'N TICA Adj. vainly 
oftentatious of learning. 


PEDA'NTICALLY; Ady. with awkward and 


| vain oftentation of learning, 


PECCABULITY, S. the ſtate of being ſubject | 


To PE'DANTRY;+S. vain and awkward often. 
tation of learning 
To PE'DDLE, v. N. (commonly written Middle) | 


to be buſy about ville WS 

PE'DESTAL, S. (picd/tal,F r.) the lower member : 
of a pillar or baſis of a ſtatue, 
PE/DICLE, S8. pedicule, Fr.) in botany, the 


to a tree, 
PE/DIGREE, S. account of deſcent. 
PE'DIMEN . 8. (pes, pedis, Lat.) in carchitac- 
ture, a low pinnacle, uſually in the form of 'a trian- 


gle; uſed to crown an ordinance, : finiſh | a. ſron- 
1 4 H tiſpiece, 


- foot-ſtalk, 'or-ftalk by which a leaf or fruit is pores — 


ee.aſily made angry. & 
_- -PE'EVISHNESS, S. the .quality of being eaſily | 


FEEL 


a A 


* 
. p - 
a La „ OO _ 
; P E N | 


_ 


v ſoiece, and placed over gates, doors, Windows, | 


PE DLER, S. (a contraction ſor a petty-dealer) 
, on who travels the country with ſmall- commodities. 


PEP. EN, S. wares ſold by pedlers,  . l 
PE DDLING, Adj. petty dealing. # 
To PE'EL, V., A. (der, Fr.) to-take off the peel 
or ſkin from fruit. To flay. To plunder, from 
r 1... | 5 
PE EL, S. (pelure, Fr. pellis, Lat.) the ſkin or 
thin rind: a broad thin board with a long handle, 
uſed by bakers to draw their bread, or to put it into 
the oven, | „ 
To PEEP, V. N. to make the fiſt appearance. 
To look through a crevice or hole lily, ſo as not to 
be perceived. To look cloſely and curiouſly ; uſed 
with into. "WE" br . i 
PEEP, S. the firſt appearance: a ſly look through 

a crevice or hole. i r 
PE EP-H Ol E, PE“ EPING-HOLE, S. a hole 
through which a perſon may ſee without being 
ſeen. | | I | . 
 PE'ER, S. (pair, Fr.) one of the ſame rank, or 
equal in excellence or endowments: a nobleman : a 


4 
, 


oy 


* + * 


champion, or fellow, ine wee ak 
PE'ERAGE, S. (pairie, Fr.) the dignity.-of a 
nobleman or peer. The body of peers. --. 
PE'ERESS, S. -a female of quality. 
PE'ERLESS, Adj. without an equal, 
PE/ERLESSN 
—. . ˙ » 

_ PE'EVISH, Adj. (ſuppoſed . to be corrupted from 
«beeiſh, in the ſame manner as we e aug eaſily 
oſtended or made angry. Offended at trifles. | 
PE'EVISHLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to be | 


made angry or uneaſy, + IX 
PE'G, 8. (pegghe, Teut.) a piece of wood driven 
into a hole inſtead of a nail, The pins of a muſical 
inſtrument-by which its ſtrings are ſtrained, . To take 
a peg lower, ſignifies to depreſs, or fink. | 
To PE'G, V. A. to faſten with a pointed piece 
of wood. 


PE'LF, S. (pf, Norman, frippery, alfa, Sax.) | ſe 


money or riches. © | 
PE'LICAN, S. (pelican, Fr. pelicanus, Lat.) a 
bird, of which one ſpecies lives upon fiſh ; and the 
other on ſerpents and other reptiles ; its tenderneſs. 
for its young is remarkable even to a proverb. | 
_ PE'/LLETY, S. (Salate, Fr. pila, Lat.) a little ball: 
a bullet or ball; a charge made of chewed paper, 
which-is-ſbotout.of a pop- gun. | 
PE'LLETED, Adj. conſiſting of balls or bul- 


lets. Si SM . 
PE'LLICLE, 8. (fellicula, Lat.) a thin ſkin: a 


in a confuſed manner. 


E88, S. the Rate of being un- gives title of e 
5 | 1 It is 236 miles W. by 8. from London. 


| 


thin film which * upon liquors. | 
PE'LL-MELL, S. (ode meſle, Fr.) confuſedly ; 


_ PE'LLS, S. (pellis, Lat.) in law, applied to 
officer belonging to the Exchequer, — 
teller's bill into a parehmenteroll called [pellir are. 
torum, and makes another called pellis exituum, ot an 
account of diſburſements, T 
PELLU'CID, Adj. (pellucidus, Lat,) clear 
dreꝑs; to be ſeen through; tranſparent. 
' PELLUCUDITY, PELLU'CIDNESS, 


S."the 


| quality of a thing which renders it fit to de ſeen 


througb, and free from diegs. Tranſparency, 
PE LT, S. (pellit, Lat.) a ſkin or hide. The 
quary of an hawk toren. e 
To PE LT, V. A. (ſtom peltern, Teut.) to ſtrike 
 PE'LYI1S, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the lower part 
and four fairs, May 14, Trinity-Monday, July 10, 
creek of Milford -haven; oyer which it has two 


by throwing. To throw at. 
of the belly. 5 „ ; 1 
PEM BRORE, S. the county town of Pembroke- 
ſhire in South Wales. It has. a market on Saturdays 
and September 25, for cattle, horſes, ſheep and 
cloth. It is ſeated on the eaſtern and innermoſt 
handſome bridges. It is well inhabited by gentlemen 
and tradeſmen, As this tawn js frequented by ſhips, 


which has ſeveral towers, and three gates. It has 
three pariſh churches, and its houſes are well built, 
It is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and ſub» 
officers, and ſends one member to parliament. 
gives title of eatl to a branch of the Herbert, family, 

-PEMBROKESHIRE, S. a county of South 
Wales, bounded on the eaſt by es Fg Cu- 
digan and Carmarthen, and on the hörth weſt and 
ſouth by the Iriſn ſea.” It is one of the belt of the | 
Welch counties, having plenty of oaſfiute Jap, and 
cattle, It has alſo a great many rivers, and plenty 
of good fiſh, as well from thence as. but of the fea, 
as alſo water fowls in large'quamtities,” It is likewiſe 
noted for its pit-coal. Its extent from A. 
is about twenty miles, and from natih to fouth about 
twenty-ſix, It is in 


7 2 ApS 
ON in the dioceſe of St. David's, and 
contains forty-five pariſhes, and nine towns. Fem- 
broke is the ſhire weng, "and St. David's is A biſhop's | 
an inſtrument made of 
quill ſplit to a certain heigbt, and cut in a peculiar 
ſhape, uſed in writing: a quilt or feather : a ſmal 
incloſarvoroons. , 
To PE'N, V. A. (pannan, Sax.) to coop, or ſhut 
up in a ſmall incloſure. To write. 
- PE'NAL, Adj. (Fr. pen, Lat. 2 puniſhment) 
denouncing or enacting puniſhment.” Uſed for pu- 


e. f 1 
PE'N, S. (penna, Lat.) 


niſhment. | 


PE'NALTY, PENA'LITY, S. (penalith, Fr.) 


puniſhment: a forfeiture. 


' PE'/NANCE, S. a puniſhment either voluntatÞ 
or impoſed by authority, for the crimes a perſon b 
committed, : +3 TO 


— 7 OPS. 


— 


— 


- 


* 


PEN 25 


pENCE, S. the plural o 
naclidn from pennies, now obi 

PE'NCIL,; S. (penicillun, Lat 
hairs uſed by painters: 2 kind of na ; 
Jead : any inſtrument uſed in writing without ink. 
To PE/NCIL, V. A. to paint, to draw. | 
PE'NDANT,, S. (Fr.) a: jewel hanging looſe 
| From the ear. Any thing ſuſpended by way of or- 
nament. A (mall flag in ſhips. . Te 
PE/NDENCE,, S. ſlopeneſs; ſuſpenſion. _ 
PE'NDENCY, S. a ſtate of ſuſpence or delay in 


ete. 


a ſuit. SR; wy 
PENDENT, Adj. (pendens, Fr. wrote by ſome 
pendant) hanging. Juttiag over. Supported above 
round, A 
ENDING, Adj. (pendente, Fr.) 
that is not determined, DF, 
PE'NDULOUS, Adj. (pendulus, Lat.) ha 
PENDULUM, S. {pendule, Fr. pendulus, L. 
iy weight hung ſo, as it may be eaſily ſwung back- 
wards and forwards, _ LE Bo 1 
PE'NETRABLE, Adj. (Fr. penetrabilis, Lat.) 
«ſuch as may be pierced, _ Such as may admit or be 


during a ſuit 


- 


* . 


affected by moral and intellectual motives. _ 
PENETRABULITY, S, the quality of being 
cpable to be pierced, applied to ſubſtance ; the 
quality of being affected by motives, applied to the 
mind, 1 VVV 
PE NETRANC V, S. (penetrant, Fr.) the power 
of entering or piercing,  _ „„ 
PE'NETRANT, Adj. (Fr.) having the power 
to pierce, Sharp, or ſubtle. r 
PE'NETRATE,.V. A. ( penetratus, Lat. of pe- 


To affect the mind. To reach the meaning. Neu- 
terly, to make way. : St. 
FENETRA'TION, S. (Fr.) the a& of piercing 
er entering into a thing, Entrance or comprehen- 
hon of any difficulty, applied to the underſtanding. 


Acuteneſs, or ſagacity. 


| PE'NET RA IVE, 
zeute, or diſcerning. 
the mind. 


Adj. pierei g. ſharp ſubtle 
H avig the power to affeR 


gin, Brit. white) a fowl with a white head, 
called according to Grew penguin, of piniguis, Lat. 
fat, from its extraordin ry fatneſs, for though it is 
no higher than a large gooſe, yet it weighs ſome- 
— Unes 161b, its wings are extremely ſhort and little, 
unfit for flight, but of great uſe in making it ſwim 
aſt, In botan ˖ 
uice is acid and often uſed in punck. 
 PENUNSULA, S. (from pene, Fr. almoſt, and 
inſula, Lat. an iſland) a piece of land ſurrounded by 
#2er, excepting in one part, by which it is joined 
* 8 | EE , 
'NITENCE, . Tow 
ra 8 Go S. (Fr. penitentia, Lat.) ſorrow 


of the affections. 


Whoſe j 


Tarn, formed by con- 


) a ſmall bruſh of 
pen made of black | 


Tag | 


| 
* 


netro, Lat.) to pierce, or enter beyond the ſurface, - 


PE'NGUIN, s. (from. per, Brit. a head, and 
y. a fruit growing in the Welt Indies, 


th amendment of life, and change a 
SE ods . Its markets are on Wedneſd 


PE/NITENT, Adj, (Fr. penitens, Lat.) ſortow- 
ol for paſt ſins, and reſofutely bent on amending 
PE'NITENT, S. one forrowful for. paſt tranſ- 
greſſions and reſolute to abſtain from them for the fu- 
ture, One under cenſures of the church, and ad- 


a/ NAW | 
PENITE'NTIAL, Adj. expreſſing ſorrow for 


paſt ſins. Admitted to penance, | 
_ PENITE'/NTIAL, S. (penitentiel, Fr.) a book 
directing the degrees of penance. © N 
| PENITE'NTIARY, S. one who preſcribes the 


- 
** 


nance. The place where penance is enjoined. 
| PE'NITENTLY, Adv. with tepentance or for- 
row for ſin, and amendment of life. © * 
PE/NKNIFE, S. a knife uſed in making penn. 
PE'NMAN, S. one who profeſſes the art of writ“ 
An author, or writer. | 74 1 


ing. 5 | 
| OE ENNACHED, Adj (pennachs, Fr.) in botany, 
| applied to flowers, the ground of whoſe leaves are 
naturally . radiated and diverſified, without confu- 
1 PENNATED, 8. (pennatus, Lat.) winged; in 
batany, applied to thoſe leaves which 'grow exactly 
. PE/NNILESS," Adj. without money. 
- 'PE'NNON,'S. (Fr.) a'fmall flag of colours. 
| ſmall coin, in value four farthings, or the twelfth 
ney ; hence ready penny for ready money”,  _ 
PE/NNYROYAL, 8. an herb of a fragrant 
PE'NNY-WEIGHT, s. a weight cont 
PE'NNYWISE, Adj. ſaving ſmall ſums at the 
hazard of greater. „ 
for a penny. A purchaſe. Something bought for 
leſs than it is worth. A ſmall quantity, 
town of Cumberland, with a market on Tueſdays, 
and an annual fair on Whit-Tueſday, for horſes, 
which one Mr. Robinſon, a citizen'of London, was 
a great benefactor. The church is ſpacious and its 
being of one entire piece, Several Roman ruins are 
to be ſeen in the neighbourhood, ' Penrith lies eigh- - 
|  PENRYN, S. 4 mayor borough of Cornwall, 
which ſends two members to patliiment. It ſtands 
miles to the weſt of that town, on the fide of Pen- 
dennis caſtle, Here are neat buildings, intermixed 
a conſiderable trade in pilchards, as alſo in the New» - 
ays, 


ſion. 
oppoſite to each other on the ſame ſtalk. 

PENN, S. (plural pence, from penig, Sax.) 4 
part of a ſhilſing. Proverbially, a ſmall ſum. Mo- 
ſmell, uſed in medicine. ah 
twenty-four grains in troy weight. 79 

PE'NNY WORTH, S.. as much as can be bought 

PENRITH, S. a populous well buile market 
horned cattle, &c, Here are two _— ſchools, to 
roof ſupported ' by pillars of red ſtone, each ſhaft 
teen miles from Carliſle, and 282 from London, 
near the entrance into Falmouth haven, and fpur - 
with orchards and gardens. They drive at this place ; 

and 


p 


* 
1 x 


L 


* 


* 


| 


rules aad meaſures of penance. One who does 


and a few hops. It has ſeveral ſhips belonging to it, 


| tained 


| Numb. and Deut. . _ 
PE'NTECOST, S. (Fr.) a feaſt of the Jews, | 


* Doping roof. WY | | 
- PENTILE, S. a tile made for 
ing part of a roof. 


miles eaſt of the land's-end, and 290 weſt of Lon- 


** 


_ 


"PEN 


"PER 


_— ** 


and Saturdays, with fairs on May 15 J uly „and | 


December 21, for oxen, horſes, ſheep, cloth, and 
fome heps. It lies 264 miles from London. | 
PENSANCE, S. a pretty market town of Corn- 
wall, with a market on Thurfdays, and two fairs, 
on Thurfday after Frinity-Sunday, and Thurſday 
before Advent Sunday, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, 


with veins of lead, tin, and copper. It lies eight 


don. 13 | „„ 
PVYN/SILE, Adj. (pinſilis, Lat.) hanging, ſuſ- 
pended, or ſupported above ground. | od 
PENSION, 8. (Fre) a yearly allowance given 
to a perſon by the court, for paſt or future ſervices. 
To PE/NSION, V. A. to ſupport, by an annual 
allowance. | | 
PEN'/SIONARY, Adj. (pen/ionnaire, Fr.) main- 
by penſions or a ſtated allowance, 
PE/NS{ONER, 8. one ſupported by voluntary 
allowance from another, 8 67] 
*F/NSIVE, Adj. (penfif; Fr.) forrowful ; mourn- 
fully ſerious and thoughtful : properly. applied to 
perſons, Expreſſing ſorrow, applied to things. | 
PE/NSIVELY, Adv. in a mournful and thought- 
ful manner. 


* 


PE/NSIVENESS, 8. the quality of being | 


mournfully thoughtful, | 
PEN. T, Part, Paſſ. of Pzv. 


PENTACA'PSULAR, Adj. having five cells or | 


' PENTACHORD, s. (Gr.) an inſtrument | 
having five 20 | _ 
„ S. (Fr.) a mathematical figure 


. PENTAGON 

Having five angles. | 

_ PENTA'GONAL, Adj. having five angles. 

fiſting of five feet. CR: | | 
PENTATEUCH, S. a volume or book, the 

five books of Moſes, namely Gen. Exod. Livit. 


ſo called from its being celebrated the V day af- 
ter the ſixteenth of Niſan; it is called by the He- 
brews the feaſt of weeks, becauſe kept ſeven weeks 
after the Paſſover. The firſt fruits were offered at 
this time, and it was inſtituted to oblige the Iſrae- 
lites to repair to the temple, to acknowledge the 
Lord's dominions, and to render thanks for the Jaw 
which was given from mount Sinai the f/tieth day, 
after their coming out of Egypt. It correſponds with 
the Chriſtians Whitſuntide, for which we ſometimes 
uſe It. - 
PE*NTHOUSE, S. a ſhed hanging out aſlope 


from the main wall. 


PE'NTCE, S. (appentir, Fr. pendice, Ital.) a | 


corering the flop- | 


one. 


parſimonious. 
Fr.) a nation or community. 


an indifinite manner. 


not juicy, of a red colour, which changes in i 
the 


perhaps by chance. Uſed ſubſtantively, doubt ot 
PENTA'METER, S. (Lat.) a Latin verſe con- d F 


known, obſerved, or 'diſcov 


PENU'LTIME, S. (Lat.) 


PEN UM BRA, S. an imperſect ſhadow. 
PENU'RIOUS, Adj, e, Lat) b,, 
expence from a groundleſs fear of poverty. 8 ng « 
' PENU'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a niggardly, fh 
3 manner. pg Is. ar 
: USNESS, S. the uali 1 
ſparing in expences, from an 3 
leſs apprehenſion of poverty: par ſimony. 
PE' NUR, S. (penuria, Lat.). want of money 
or neceſſaries; poverty; indigenee. 
PE'OPLE, S. (pronounced people, from 4 
| e VULgar or com. 
monalty, oppoſed to nobles or rulers, Men uſed in 


| To PEOPLE, V. A. (peupler, Fr.) to fill vit 
inhabitants, 8 „„ 2a 
PE'PPER, S. (piper, Lat.) a warm ſpice of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, growing in Sumatra, Jun, 
and Malabar, The pper corns adhere in dlufter 
to the ſtalks with * es; when ripe they are firm, 


to a black. We have three kinds of pepper in 
at this time in the ſhops; namely the black, 
white, and the long pepper. 5 
To PE'PPER, V. A. to ſprinkle with pepper, 
Figuratively, to beat or mingle, either with blows 
or mot. 1 „ 8 
PE'PPER, 8. a grain of pepper, Figurative 
any thing of low value. ou =. ; 
_ PE'PPERMINT, S. a mint remarkably hot. 
PE'RACUTE, Adj; very ſharp. | 
PE'R ADVENTURE, Adv. (par adventure, Fr, 


ueſtion. 
To PE'RAMBULATE, V. A. to walk through; 
to ſurvey by paſſing through.  * __ 
' PER/AMBULATION, 8. the 28 of u 
through, or wandering over; à travelling ſurvey. 
PERCETI'VABEE, Adj. that which is properly 
an object of the ſenſe or underſtanding, and may be 
diſcovered by either. 5 - 
PERGE'IVABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner asto 
be difcovered by the ſenſes or mind. 5 
To PERCEIVE, V. A. (perceveir, Fr. percipin, 
Lat.) to diſcover by means of the ſenſes or undei- 
ſtanding. To know, obſerve, or be affected by. 
PERCEPTIBILITY, S. the ſtate of being di- 
covered by the mind or ſenſes. © The power of pe- 
8 f „„ 
PERCEP'TIBLE,' 8. (Fr.) ſuch as may be 
by the mind & 
ſenſes. „ 
PERCEP'TIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a- manner 
may be perceived by the ſenſes ot. mind. 


PERCEP'TION, S. (Fr. perceptio, Lat.) - 
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act, paſſion, or impreſſion, whereby the mind be- 
comes conſcious of any thing. o 
rceiving : an idea or notion. The act of being 
pid with, or conſcious of, the action of ſome 


ower of perceiving, 


PE'RCH, 8. (perca, Lat. percbe, Fr.) a fiſh af 
tey, with a hooked or hog back, armed with ftiif | 


briſtles ; its ſkin is covered with thick hard ſcales, 
+: has two fins on its back, A meaſure containing 
54 yards, from perche, Fr. A ſtick on which birds 
ſupport themſelves when they rooſt, from perche, 
* PE RCH, V. N. (perchen, Fr.) to ſit on a 
ſtick like a bird at rooſt, Actively, to place on a 
perch, 55 fo 3; act 
" PERCHA'NCE, Adv. perhaps; Fenn | 

pERCIPIENT, Adj. (percipiens, Lat.) conſcious 
of the preſence or impre b 
ſtantively, one that has the power of perceiving. 
Jo PE: RCOLATE, V. A. (percolatus, Lat.) 
do ſtrain through. EL F774 


PERCOLA'TION, S. the a& of puriſying by 
Heli, Lat.) to ſtrike. 


ſtraining. , f\} 
To PERCU'SS, V. A. | 
PERCU'SSION, S. (Fr. percuſſio, Lat.) the 

act of ö | „„ ZE 232 * 

PERCULIENT, Adj. ſtriking; having the 

paver-40-ftrike. 5 i $2rr 0; 

 PERDI'TION, S. (Fr. perditio, Lat.) deſtruc- 

on; death. Loſs or ruin. In ſcripture, eternal 

ak or deſtruction. * 


PE'RDUE, Adv. (perdue, Fr.) cloſe md undit- 


r ( 155 | 
 PERDU'RABLY, Adv. in a laſting manner. 
 PEREGRINA'TION, 8. (peregrinus, Lat.) 
travel or abode in foreign conntries. | 
PERE'MPTORILY,-Adv.. abſolutely ; ſo as to 
cut off further delay or debate. 45 


4 
” & 
. - 
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FEREMPTORINESS, S. poſitiveneſs, that 


will not admit of diſpute or contradiction. | 
PERE'MPTORY, Adv. (perempteire, Fr.) po- 
fitive, ſo as to admit of no delay; diſpute, or con- 
E NI L, As; ek Lat.) laſt 
NNIAL, Adj. (perennis, Lat.) laſtin 
through the year. 8 4. 5 
 PERE'NNITY, S. (perennitas, Lat.) the qua- 
lity of laſting the year round. Perpetuity. 
PERFECT. Adj, (perfictus, Lat.) free from 
= with reſpe to parts, confpoſition, ſkill, or 
mes, > 7: | N 
To PERFECT, v. A. ( cus, from per ficio, 
Lat.) to complete ar finiſh — To apply 
defect. To inſtru completely. | 
PERFE'CTION, S. (Fr. perfettio, Lat.) the 
e of enjoying every thing that 
free from redundancy or defect. A ſupreme ex- 


— An attribute, applied to the deity. 
2 1 


— 


The act or power of 


of an objet. Sub- 


longs to a thing 


5 PERFE'CTIONAFE, V. A. to make 
perfect. : 5 
PENFE'CTIVE, Adj. conducing © complete, 
or to remove all defeQs 5 
- PERFE'CTIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to remove all defects. | 
PE'RFECTLY, Adv. in *= 
defects. e T7, 
_ PE'RFECTNESS, S. the quality of enjoying 
every thing belonging to its ſtate or nature. 
PERFI'DIQUS, Adj. (perfidus, Lat.) acting 
contrary to the faith or conhdence repoſed in us. 
PERFU DIOUSLY;, Adv. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with the confidence placed in us. | 
PERFUDIOUSNESS,.S. the quality of betray- 
ing a perſon who confides in us. = 
PE'RFIDY, S.. (perfidie, Fr. perfidia, Lat.) 
breach of faith. The act e betraying thoſe who 
confide in us. | $5 8 
To PER'FORATE, V. A. (perforatus, Lat, 
_ perforo, Lat.) to pierce or bore a hole with a 


tool. | 
PERFORA'TION, S. che act of piercing or 
boring. A hole made by boring. . 
PERFO'RCE, Adv, by violence. 1 
To PERFO'RM, V. A. (performare, Ital.) te 
execute, act, or do; to accomp iſh a deſign or un- 
dertaking. Neuterly, to ſucceed in an attempt. 
To act on the ſtage, or play a piece of muſic. 
 PEREO'RMANCE, S. the execution of a de- 
ſign. The completion of a promiſe, A work or 
| compoſition. An action, or ſomething done, 
PERFO'RMER, S. one who executes or per- 
forms any thing, generally applied to an artiſt who 


manaer free from 


| gives a ſpecimen of his ſkill in public. 


| * PERFU'ME, 8. ( parſume, Fr.) an agreeable 
ordour, compoſed by art and uſed to give other 
things a fragrant ſcent. Fragrance, 
Jo PERFU'ME, V. A. to make a thing ſmelt 
| agreeably by art. To ſcent, | ; 
PERU ER, S. one who makes and ſells ar- 
tificial odours. | 
| -PERFU'NCTORILY, Adv, (perfunctorie, Lat.) 
in a cateleſs or negligent manner. | 
To PERFU'SE, V. A. perfuſus, Lat.) to over- 
' ſpread; to tincture or ſpread through. ; 
PERHAPS, Adv, peradventure; probably; it 


may he, | 
| ERICA'RDIUM, S. a thin membrane reſem- 
bling a purſe, and containing the heart in its cavity; 
its uſe is to contain a quantity of clear water to keep 
the heart moiſt,” andato facilitate its motions, | 
PERICA'RPIUM, S, (Lat.) in botany, a thin 
membrane encompalling the fruit or grain of a plant. 
PERICRA'NIUM, S. (Lat.) a thin and nervous 
membrane, of exquiſite ſenſe, which covers the 
cranium, and invelops all the bones in a humag 


Yo" | | 
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a planet is at its negreſt poſſible diſtance from the 
earth. 


PERIHBLIUM, S. that part of a planet s orbit 


wherein it is neareſt to the ſun. 


PE. RIL, S. (Er. periglio, Ital.) a ſtate wherein 


a perſon is expoſed to loſs, diſeaſe, or death, A | 


danger threatened. 
PE'RILOUS, Adj. (perileux, Fr.) expoſed to a 
danger or calamity, - Figuratively, ſmart or witty, 
applied to children, in alluſion to the notion that 
thoſe which are remarkably witty do not live s. 
and vulgarly ſpelt parlous. 
.;, PE'RILOUSLY, Adv. in a dangerous manner. 

PERI“ METER, 25 (perimetre, Fr.) the compaſs 
or ſum of all the ſides that bound any figure. 

PE! RIO D, S. (periode, Fr.) a circuit. A ſpace 
of time in which any revolution of the planets is 

performed, which begins Again. A ſtated number 
x years, days or hours, in which things are Fer- 
formed and repeated, The end or concluſion, e 
ſtate at which any thing terminates. Duration, 
grammar, a complete ſentence from one full ſtop to 
another, In printing; a. pauſe or ny denoting 
a complete ſentence, marked thus ( 

PERIODIC, PERIO'DICAL. Ad j. eie, n 
Fr.) making a circuit or revolution. 
or returning at a ſtated time. * Magazines and 
other geriodical publications.“ | 

PERIO'DICALLY, Adv. at ſtated times. 
- PERIO'STEUM, S. a membrane of exquiſite 
ſenſe covering all the bones. 

PERIPHERY, 8. _ circumference. 

PERIPHRA'SIS, $ 
the | ſenſe of one word by many; as when we ſay, 
the loſs of life, for death. 
rn S. an inflammation of 

e lun 

To PERISH, v. N. (perir, Fr.) to die; to be 


1 geſtroyed, or come to nothing. Actively, to deſtroy, 


5 or impair. 

PERISTA*LTIC, Adj. (peri/laltique, Fr.) ap- 
plicd to the vermicular or waving motion of the 
guts, by which the excrements are preſſed down- 
wards and voided, 

4 PERISTY'LE, S. (F r.) a circular range of pil- 

rs 8. 

PERISV'STOLE, S. (Gr.) the pauſe or inter- 
val between the two motions of the heart or pulſe. 

PERITO'NEUM, S. (Gr.) a thin, ſoft mem 
brane, which incloſes all the bowels in the lower 
belly. 

To PERI URE, V. A. (perjuro, Lat.) to ſwear 
2 thing a perſon knows to be falſe. To for- 
wear. 

PERJURY, S. the act of ſwearing what a per- 
— knows to be falſe. 

292 it muſt appear to be wilful and deliberate, 
and not done through ſurpriſe or inadvertency: it 


on thread ſewed on a cawl, and worn by a Perſon 


ſea ſnail, 


In 


appening | 


. (Gr.) the at of expreſſing | 


'RISHABLE, Adj. liable 'to periſh or decay. 


In order to make an offence . 


unn. 


muſt be direct and poſitive, — not a bee a 
ſwears as he thinks or believes: but in caſe a — 
ſwears to what he is ignorant of, it is a falſe 
even though it ſhould happen to be true; thus, 3 
plaintiff cauſed two perſons to ſwear the value of 
goods, which they never ſaw, when, notwithſtand. 
ing they ſwore what was true, it was adjudged to 
be perjury in them. At the common law, perjury, 
and the ſubordination of it, are puniſhed 'by fine 
impriſonment, pillory, tranſportation, e. 
PE'RRIWIG, 8. (perrugue, Fr.) hair woven 


inſtead of his own hair. 


PE'RIWINELE, 8. a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, a kind of 


To PE'RE, V. N. (from perch) to bels ate 
head with an affected rifknels. eh, o dreſs. - 
or adorn. + 

PE'RMANENCE, 'PE'RMANENCY; $. ite 
quality of continuing __ in the ſame ſtare, Do- 


ration. 
PERMANENT, Adj. (from permanent Lu 
TLY, Adv. in A durable ma- 


| remaining undecayed or in the ſame ſtate, ' 
PE RMANEN 

N Adj. (from ermes, Lat. ſuch 
as may be paſſed — 0 4 

To PE/RMEATE, V. A. (permeatus, Lat.) to 
paſs through. 

PERMI'SCIBLE, Adj. (from \permiſees, Lat 
ſuch as may be mixed, - 

PERMI'SSION, S. (Fr.) a grant; allowance, 
Leave to do a ny thing. 

PERMI'SSIVE, Adj. (permiſſis, Lat.) granting 


or giving leave; not hindering though not approving, 
Granted or ſulfered though not authoriſed or ap- 


ved. 
” PERMSSIVELY, ; Adv. by bare allowance 
without hindrance or approbation. - 

To PERMTI'T, V. A. (permitto, Lat.) to allow, 
grant or ſuffer, without commanding,. au thoriſings 
or approving. To give up'or reſign. _ 

 PERMIT,-'S. a written warrant for ſending 

s from one place to another.. 

PERMIT TANCE, 8. allowance, 
forbearance of oppoſition. 2 : 

PERMUTA'TION, 8. (Fr. permutati, Lat.) 
the exchange of one thiffg for another. 

To PERMU”TE, V. A, (permuto, Lat 
change. 

PERNI'CIOUS, Adj. (pernicieux, Fr: pernicie- 
ſus, Lat.) miſchievous in the higheſt degree j de- 
ſtructive. Quick, from pernix, Lat. © Permanu 
with one touch to fire.“ Par. Dos. "Thy lat ſenſe 
| is not to be imitated, 

be og artery Adv. in boch a manner u 

0 N 
to deftroy or rui of bin 


Want or 


at,) to er- 
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"PERNICITY,-S. (perniz, Lat.) ſwittneſs. 
te Great ſwiftneſs or pernicity.” Rav. | 


 PERORA'TION, S. (peroratio, Lat.) the con- 
cluſion of an oration. 125 | 


To PERPE'ND, V. A. (perpendo, Lat.) to 


ponder on or conſider attentively, 


PERPENDI'CULAR, Adj. (perpendiculaire, Fr.) 


croſſing any thing at right angles. Straight or up- 


ht. | 
"S ERPENDI/CULAR, S. .a line croſſing the 
horizon at right angles. | 8 
PERPENDI'CULARLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to cut another line at right angles. In the 
direction of a ſtraight line up and down. 1 
PERPENDICULA'RITY, S. the ſtate of being 


perpendicular. L i ks 
To PE'RPETRATE, V. A. (perpetratus, Lat.) 
to commit any crime: to act; always uſed in a 
bad ſen ſe. " OE 532 
PERPETRA'TION, S. the act of committing 
any crime, Figuratively, a crime. 
"PERPE/T UAL, Adj. (perpetuel, Fr. per petuus, 
Lat.) never ceaſing; continual; everlaſting. A 
perpetual ſcrew, is that which acts againſt the teeth 
of a wheel, and always continues in motion. Per- 
petual Motion has given riſe. to an infinite number 
of ſchemes, which have all proved equally abortive. 
The abſurdity of a perpetual motion will clearly 
appear, if we conſider that the momenta of bodies 
are always proportioned to the perpendicular:deſcent, 
or aſcent to or from the center of the earth. - 
PERPE'TUALLY,. Adv. without intermiſſion 
or ceaſing, 1 21 ee 2 4k 
To PERPE'TUATE, V. A. (per petuatut, Lat.) 
to preſerve the fame or memory of any perſon or 
thing, To continue without intermiſſion. 
_ PERPETUA'TION, S. the act of making im- 
mortal, or preſerving from oblivion. 3 
PE'RPETU'ITY,'S. (perpetuite, Fr. perpetuatus, 
Lat.) duration to all ſuturity. Exemption from 
es or intermiſſion, - Something which has no 
end. f 5 
To PERPLE'X, V. A. (perplexus, Lat.) to diſ- 
turd without doubts, ambiguities, or. difficulties, 
To make difficult. Figuratively, to torment or 
Vex : an improper ſenſe. ' | | 


_  PERPLE'XEDNESS, S. the quality which ren- 


ders the judgment unable to determine. 


: Latricacy 
anxiety of mind, | f 


PE'RQUISITE, S. (perquiſitus, Lat.) ſomething 
siven to a perſon as a gratuity, . 
NY S. (poire, Fr. a pear) cyder made of 
_ To PERSECUTE, V. A. H Frame 
ſecutus, Lat,) to ſubject 8 joſſes, of . 
fonments on account of opinions: To purſue with 
— To trouble a perſon with inceſſant impor- 


PERSECU'TION, 8. the a& of infliting pe- 


| 


— 


CORE . 


— 


— 


I 


nalties, or ſubjecting to puniſhments for opinions 
The ftate of — 2 5 | 
. PERSECUTOR, S. (9 
inflits pains, penalties or loſſes on another on ac- 
count of his opinions. One that harraſſes another 


with malice, ' 


PERSEVE'RANCE, S. (Fr. formerly and pro- 
perly accented on the ſecond ſyſlable) ſteadineſs or 
continuance in any purpoſe, deſign, or opinion, 


' notwithſtanding oppoſition. Fg 
TO PERSEVE'RE, V. N. (perſe erer, Fr. per- 
ever o, Lat.) to perſiſt in an attempt, notwithſtand - 


ing oppoſition. | 
 PER'SIA, S. a large kingdom of Aſia, confiſt- 


ing of ſeveral. provinces, which, at different periods, 
have had their-particular kings. It is bounded on 


the north by Little Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, Ca- 
raſm, or Coraſm, and Great Bokaria; on the ſouth 
by the Perſian Gulph and Sea; on the weft by Tur- 
key in Aſia; and on the eaſt by Great Bokaria and 
the empire of the great Mogul. It is about one 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-five miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and nine hundred from north to ſouth. 


It is divided into ſixteen large provinces. No coun- 


try bears a more different character than this ; for in 


the north and eaſt parts, it is mountainous and cold; 


in the middle and ſouth-eaſt, ſandy and deſart; in 
the ſouth and weſt, level and extremely fertile, 
though for ſeveral months it is very hot, The ſoil 
produces all ſorts of pulſe and corn, except oats and 


rye. They have cotton in abundance, and among 


other domeſtic animals, have camels and buffaloes 


and their horſrs are very numerous. In ſeveral places 


naptha riſes out of the ground; and they have mines 


of torquois ſtones, iron, and ſalt, They have almoſt 


all ſorts of fruit, The Perſians are Mahometans of 
the ſect of Hali. The manufactures of Perſia are 
embroidery, eſpecially that of gold and ſilver, either 
in cloth, ſilk, or leather; and that which we call 
Turkey leather comes chiefly from hence: but ſilk 
ſtuffs are the chief manufacture of the country, ſuch 


as taffeties, tabbies, and ſilk, mixed with cotton or 


camels and goats hair. Their brocades, gold tiſſue, 
and gold velvet, are admirable; and what we call 
Turkey carpets, are in reality the product of Perſia. 


They alſo make ſtuffs with camels hair, goats hair, 


and wool, The Armenians and Banians of India, 
who reſide here principally, carry on. the trade to 


the diſtant countries, and may be looked upon as the 


greateſt merchants in the world, 


To PERSIST, .V. N. (perſifto, Lat. perſifter, | 
Fr.) to continue firm or reſolute in an undertaking or 


opinion, notwithſtanding oppoſition. 


PE'RSON, S. (perſenne, Fr. perſonna, Lat.) a 


thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon or reflec- 


tion, and can. confider itielf as itſelf, i. e. the ſame 
An In- 


thinking thing in different times or places. 
dividual.or particular man or woman. . A human be- 
ing. A man or woman, oppoſed to things, . After: 

: | ily 


cuttur, Fr.) one that 
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External appearance. A man or woman repreſented 
in a play. or dialogue. Character. In grammar, 
the quality of the noun which modifies a verb. 
| PERSONABLE, Adj. handſome or of good ap- 
pearance. 
in a court of juſtice. 

PE'RSONAGE, S. (Fr.) a man or woman of 
ſome rank or eminence, Air, ſtature, or external 
A character aſſumed or repreſented. 

PERSONAL, Adj. (perſonel, Fr. 
Lat. ) belonging to men or womem, oppoſed to 
chings. Peculiar, proper to; relating to one's pri- 
vate character or action. Preſent, oppoſed to repre- 
ſentative. Exterior. In law, ſomething moveable, 
or appendant to the perſon, oppoſed to real; as land. 
In grammar, applied to a verb which has lee -modi- 
fications of three perſons in-each number. 

PERSON A'LITY, 8. the exiſtence or individu- 
ality of any one. 


PE'RSONALLY, Adv. in one's own petſon ; par- 


ticolarly. With regard to (individuality or perſonal | 


exiſtence, 

To PE'RSONATE, V. A. (from per/one, Lat.) 
to repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed character, ſo as 
to paſs for another: to act or repreſent on the ſtage: 
to counterfeit : to reſemble: to-deſcribe. 

PERSONIFICA*TION, S. the application of 
action to things, as in Milton. Confuſion ne 
his voice.” Par. Loft. 

To PE'RSONIFY, v. A. to repreſent things and 
abſtract ideas, as if they were perſons. 

PERSPE'CTIVE, S. leren Fr.) a fpyi ing 
glaſs; a glaſs through which things are viewed, 

tence by which things are ranged in painting in 
their proper proportions. A view or viſto, 

PERSPE'CTIVE, Adj. optic, or relating to the 
ſcience of viſion, 

PERSPICA' CIOUS, Adj. quick in ſeeing or diſ- 
coverin 

PER PICA'CIOUSNESS, S. the quality of per- 
ceiving or diſcovering quickly. 

PERSPICU'[TY, S. (perſpicuite, Fr.) applied to 
the mind, ealineſs to de underſtood or comprehended. 
T he quality of being 4 nes 5 

PERSPI CU O Us, (perſpicuus, Lat.) clear; 


tranſparent; ſuch as — ha ſeen through : eaſy to | 


be underſtood, 

PERSPFCUOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
eaſily underſtood or ſeen through, 

-PERSPURABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be forced 
throuyh:the pores of the — 

PERSPIRA'TION, S. the act of emitting or 
8 through the pores of the ſkin. 

PERSPURE, V. N. (perſpire, Lat.) to emit or 
be 3 the pores of the ſkin. 
by the ſkin. 

i * Adj. ſuch as may be per- 
uaded. 


in, one's ſelf, oppoſed to a deputy or repreſentative. | 
In law, one that may maintain any plea | 


per ſonalis, 


To be excreted 


To PERSUA DE, V. A. ur Te * 
deo, Lat.) to prevail upon, convin:e, or bring deer 


to any opinion by 2rguments. - To inculcate dy gr. 
guments. 
rather applicable to the paſſions, and argument to the 


Johnſon obſerves, that perſuaſion ſeem 


underſtanding, but that they are uſed promiſcu. 
ouſly, 


PERSUA'DER,$. one that influences by we. 


ments. 


| 


any thing which deſtroys the unge 


 PERSUA'SIBLE, Adj. (Fr. per ſuaftilis, Lat Lat.) 
to be influenced by arguments, 

PERSUA' SIBLENESS, 8. the quality of tin 
influenced by arguments, 

PERSU-A'SION, S. the act of influencing the 
paſſions by arguments. Any argument or motive that 
works upon the paſſions, The ſtate. __ being per- 
ſuaded, Opinion. 

PERSUA'SIVE, Adj. having - the power of in 
fluencing the none. 


PERSUA'SLVELY, Adv. in ſuch à manger « 


to influence the paions. 


PERSUA'SIVENESS, 8. the quality of in · 
fluencing the paſſions. 

.PERSUA'SORY, Adj. (perfugprins Lat.) bar. 
ing the power to influence the pa 

PE, RT, Adj. (Brit. and Belg. appert, Fr, l | 
or briſk, Saucy or ulant. - 

To PERTAIN, V. N. (pertines, Lat.) to be= 
long, or relate to. Uſed with 0. | 

- PERTTIN A*CIOUS, Adj. (pertinax, Lat,) obſti- 
nate; ſtubbornz not to be convinced or daunted. 

PER TINA CIOUSLx, Adv. in ſueh a "Werder 
as not to be convinced or daunted. 

PER TINA'CIOUSNESS, PERTINA'CITY, 
8. obſtinacy. Stubbornneſs, Reſolution. Con- 
ſtancy. Firmneſs. „ 

P RTINACx, 8. (pertinax, Lat.) obſtinacy, 
{ ſteadinels, or conſtai 

PE:RTINENCE, PE'RTINENCY, 8. pe 
nens, Lat.) appoſiteneſs. Conformity or i, 
of relation to the matter in hand. 

PE'RTINENT, Adj. (Fr. pertinens, Lat. relat- 
ing to the matter in hand; proper or ſuitable to 
the purpoſe, Relating or n Uſed with 
to or unto. 

PE'RTINENTLY, Adv. to the purpole, 

PE'R TINENTNESS, S. the quality of ſuiting | 

or being appoſite to what it is applied to. 
/ PE'RTLY, Adv. i in a briſk, lively, ſaucy, or pe- 


tulant manner. 


\ PE” CNY 8. ſprightlineſs, without ſenſe or 


modeſt | 
PER/TULANCE, 8. ſmartneſs; audacity ; fav- 


cineſs 


To PER A PERTU-RBATE, V. A. 
(pertubatus, Lat.) to diſquiet, diſorder, or put into 


confuſion, applied to the mind. 
PERTURBA'TION, S. ( rlurbatio, Lat.) 


S "oF wes Sd ns ad. ee. — 


— — 


— ̃ -m os 
e niſes a commotion of the paſſions. Diſorder. 
Confuſion. 3 3 2, 3 


RT RBA TOR, S. (perturbateur, Fr. per- 


. 
„ 


erbator, Lat.) one that raiſes commotions. 


DER TU'SION, S. (pertuſur, Lat. ) the act of piere- 


unching. An hole made by piercing. 
through any aperture. To extend throughout the 


univerſe, 


/SION, S. the a& of permenting or paſſ- | 
Tring ; f 2 51. I hat, charged with fine powder, covered with a ma- 


ing through. 1 + Cent ts | 
RVE RSE, Adj. (pervers, Fr. perverſus, Lat.) 
liftorted. Obſtinate in the wrong. Petulant. 


PERVE'RSELY, Adv. with intent to vex. 


Spightſully, Croſs] 


PERVERSE'N E88, 8. the ſtate or quality of ob- | 


ſtinately oppoſing with an intent to vex. 5 
PERVE/RSION, 8. (Fr.) change from better 


to worſe. The miſapplication of the ſenſe or words 


of an author. | 8 3 
PERVE'RSITY, S. the quality of doing any 
thing purely to vex or croſs another, 
To PERVE/RT, V. A. (perverto, Lat. pervertir, 
Ft.) to miſapply, or diſtort wilfully from the true 
end, meaning or purpoſe, To turn from 'right to 


wrong, VTV A 
PERVE'RTER, S, one 'who changes any thing 


from good to bad, or wilfully diſtorts an author's 
meaning, FP. 5 x 


PERVE'RTIBLE, Adj. that may be perverted. 


PERVICA'CIOUS, Adj. (pervicax, Lat.) ſpight- 
fully or peeviſhly obſtinate. 1 1 


PE'RVIOUS, Adj. (pervins, Lat. )admitting paſſ- 


age; capable of being paſſed through. SOS 
PE'RVIOUSNESS, S. the quality of permitting 

paſſage through. Fn e OS: eee 
PE'RUKE, S. (perugue, Fr.) a wig, or falſe hair 

worn either as an ornament or to conceal baldneſs, 
PERU'SAL, S. (of peruſe) the act of reading. 
To PERU'SE, V. A. to read. Figuratively, to 


obſerve or examine. 


 PERU'SER, S. one who reads or examines, - : © 


PE'ST, S. (pee, Fr. peſtis, Lat.) a plague: an 
thing moe dedtracttbe. e 

To PE'STER, V. A. (Fr.) to diſturb, perplex 
or harraſs with numbers or violence, To encum- 


. 15 
PE'STHOUSE, S. an hoſpital- for perſons af- 


fected with the plague, A lazaretto, or lazar-houſe. 


PESTI'FEROUS, Adj. infectious like the plague. 
Deſtructive. | 3 7 +, oh : 
PE'STILENCE, S. a contagious and mortal diſ- 


mper, 5 | "7 
PE'STILENT, Adj. (Fr. peflilens, Lat.) produ- 


cing plagues; miſchievous ; deſtructive. In fami- 


liar language, uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative d 
, perlative degree. 
\PESTILENTIAL, Adj. (peflilentiel, Fr.) par- 
g of t a. Ae, due, 
&ſtruive, $ nature of the plague. Contagious ; 


46 
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| houſes. It is ſeated in an iſland, in the middle of 


eagle crowned, holding in his claws a ſceptre, and 


 PE'STLE, S. (pefiillum, Lat.) an inſtrument uſe 
to pound with a mortar... PEN 
PET, S. (from deſpit, Fr. impetus, Lat.) a ſlight 
fit of anger or reſentment. A cade lamb, ora lamb 
brought up by hand, from petit, Fr. little. 1 
PE TAL, S. (petalum, Lat.) in botany, the fine 
coloured leaves which compoſe the flowers of plants. 
PE TALO US, Adj. having flower leaves, : 
'  PETAR, PETAR'D, S. (petard, Fr. petardo, 
Ital.) an engine of metal, ſhaped like a high-crowned 


drier or plank, to which it is faſtened by a rope run- | 
ning through the rings or handles round its rim, and 3 
is uſed to blow up gates, &c. . 
PETE'CHIAL, S. (petechiæ, Lat.) marked with 
peſtilential ſpots. | n 
PE TERBOROUGH, S. a. ſmall city and bi- 
ſhop's ſee in Northamptonſhire. It is governed by 
a mayor, who returns two members to parliament. 
The cathedral is a noble gothic ſtructure, but much 
defaced in the civil wars. By means of the navi- 
ation of the Nen, coals, corn, &c. are imported. 
into this city, and great quantities of malt, beſides 
woollen cloth and ſtockings, &c. exported. Here 
is a grammar-ſchool, and two charity-ſchools. It 
has a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on July 
10, and Oct. 2, for horſes, &c. It lies 19 miles 
from Huntingdon, 36 from Northampton; and 81 
from London. . 8 
PETERFIELD, S. a handſome market. town, in 
Hampſhire, ſeated on the river Lodden. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, and ſends two repreſentatives to 
parliament, - Its market is on Saturdays, and its: 
fairs on July 10, and Dec. 11, for ſheep and horſes, 
The neighbourhood. abounds with oak. It lies 15: 
miles from Wincheſter, and 65 from London. 
PE'TERSBURG, S. a large city of Ruſſia, and 
the capital of the whole empire, built by Peter the 
Great, czar of Muſcovy, in 1703. It is of preudigi- 
ous extent, and contained not long ago 60,000 


the river Neiva, where the land has been conſidera- 
bly raiſed. The fort has fix baſtiohs, and oppoſite 
to it, on Terre Firma, is a crown work, The fort 
has 'two gates, at the entrance of which is the figure 
of the czar holding two keys, and within is a black 


an imperial globe, A little farther is the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, the chief patron of Ruſſia. Within 
this fort, or citadel, is- the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, with a high ſteeple, and is deſigned for the 
burying-place of the royal family. In 1716 the 
began to cut canals in the ifland, to make Peters. 
burg reſemble Amſterdam; but the Ezar did not 
live to ſee this project executed. There are built 
here many palaces, a college, à military ſchool, and 
an exchange. This place is not high enough to 
eſcape inundations, which ſometimes have occa- 


| ſioned the loſs of vaſt ſums of money. When the 
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merchants perceive a flood is coming on, they make 
| Sykes before their houſes, to keep out the water. 


Trade flouriſhes greatly here, becauſe it is the ſeat 


of the ſovereign, and becauſe foreigners have the | 
All re- 


ligions are tolerated, and there are pacquet-boats, | 


ſame privileges as the natives of the place. 


by which intelligence is conveyed to d. ferent places. 
A road is made between Peterſburg and Moſcow, 
in a ſtraight line acroſs the foreſts, planted with 
trees on each fide, and which is 355 miles in length. 


It was finiſhed in 1718; and at the end of every five 
miles there are poſts eight feet high ſet up to direct 


travellers. It is 355 miles north-weſt of Moſcow, 
$50 north-eaſt of Vienna, and 1250 north-eaſt of 
aris. 


vial ; ; dconfiderable. 

PETITION, 8. {petitio, Lat.) an humble ad- 
dreſs in writing for ſome place or favour. Prayer ; 
or a branch or article, of a prayer. 


To PETITION, V. A. to make an humble ad- 


dreſd for a favour. 
PETUTIONARY, Adj, begging a favour in an 
humble manner; containing petitions or requeſts, 


' PETI/TIONER, S. one who delivers an bun- 


ble addreſs in "497+. for ſome favour. 
- PE'TRE, 8. (petra, Lat.) nitre or ſalt petre. 


„TRE SCE. Adj. ( petreſcent, Lat.) grow- 


5 turning into ſtone. 
ETRI'FiC, Adj. ( 
rto change to ſtone, 

' PETRIFA'CTION, 8. the act of changing or 
— into ſtone, Something made ſtone. 

RIFA'CTIVE, Adj. (petrifacio, Lat. ) have 
ing the power to turn into ſtone. 

To PE'TRIFY, V. A. (petrifer, Fr. from tro, 
a ſtone, and fo, Lat. to become) to change to one. 
Neuterly, to become ſtone. 

PETRO'L, PETRO'LEUM, s. (petrole, Fr.) 
- black, liquid bitumen, floating on the water of 

pring $, 

"PE'TTICOAT, S. the lower part of a woman's 
dreſs, which is tied round, and hangs down from, 
her waiſt, 

 PETTIFO'GGER, S. (corrupted from Pettivo- 
guer, of petit and veguer, Fr.) a perſon who is of no 
repute, and deals only in trifling or dirty cauſes in 
the law. 

3 S. ſmallneſs. 
neſs 

PE'TTISH, Adj. eaſily provoked to flight an- 

er. 

-PE'TTISHNESS, S. the quality of being ſoon 
prov ked to anger. 

PET TITOES, 8. the feet of a ſucking ib. 
The toes, in burleſſue. 

PE TTO, S. (Ital.) the breaft. Figuratively, 
in private. 

PE'TTY, Adj. (petit, Fr.) ot; inconſidera- 
ble; inferior : 6 * 


1, Lat.) having the 


Inconfiderable- 


* 


PETIT, Adj. (Fr, pronounced petty) ſmall z.rri- | 


a... at 


external appearance of 


book containing rules for 


5 


"PE'TULANCE, PET ULANGY, $1 
F . petulantia, Lat.) ſaueineſs; peeviſh 
.tonnefs. 

PE'T ULANT, Adj. (Fe. poulans, 
; anton. 


. 
verſe !  ſauc oy 15 
PETW RTH, S. 4 tee . in baba, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on Holy- 
* Thurſday for horned eattle, and on November 20, 
for ſheep and hogs. Among other ſeats here is a my 
magnificent palace of the ſame name, Which bel 
to the earl of Egremont. This tow n lies 15, 4 
from 8 and 46 from London. 
| PE'W, S. (pie, i ) a ſeat jncloked-ig 4 
church. : 
PEW'ETT, 8. (piewit, Belg,) a water, foul, 


The hpwing. 
ue; Belg,) an anifeiy 


— 


PEW'TERER, 8. 
metal made of braſs, lead and tin. Difties, ad 
plates made of pewter, Alesi vel, mage of pew 


ter. 


Ew ER ER, 8. ons who dea in articles mate 


of pewter.. 


If PHANO'MENON, $. (Or-) an appearance; 
the works of nature or the * — 


hesvens, that 
ſtrikes —_ 


PH AAN, . (Lat.) a large ſquare battalion 


| of infantry, ſet chte each * wich heir Gield; 


jeined, and, pikes turned croſs wa 
g PHANTA'SM, PHANTASMA, | 8. (Gt, 


only to N ination. 
PHANTAS'TIC "PHANTA'ST ICAL, Aj. 
ſee FANTASTICAL. 


PHANTOM. 8. E r a ſpolte ot 


(ſomething appeari 


— 


apparition, A fancied vi* 
PHARISAICAL, Adj. (from. the. Phat, a 1 
religious ſect among t ews, remarkable for | 


'hypecriſy): likp,a.Phariſeq ; hypoeritical ;. rays 
_—_ — but religioully vici- 
ous, 


 PHA'R MACENTICAL,RHA'RMACENT Ic, 
Adj. relating to the knowledge or, art of % 
or p preparation of medicines. 
| PHA'RMACOPCEIA, 8, 2 diſpenſatory ; 3 
the compoltion of medi- 


eines, 
PHA'MACOPOLIST, 8. one who ſells, medi- 
.Cines : an apothecary. 

. PHA'RMACY, 8. the art of chooſing, prepare 
and mixing medicines, _ 

PHA'SIS, A (Gr. plural phaſes) the fereral +4 


pearances of illumination obſerved in the planets. 


in 


|. The feveral manners in which the planets appear il- 


'Juwinated by the ſun. | 
' PHE'ASANT, S.- (faiſan, Fr. phofianus, Lat.) 
* kind of wild cock of exquiſite taſte, 2. 
PHE'NIX, S. (phenix, Lat.) 2 bird of which. 

there is ſuppoſed to da but age exiſtent, from whoſe 


E N ON, 8 | (pheuomene, 


ny: 0 one is ſaid 4 proceed. -. 1 * 


* 


MM 


de — 


4 4 5 1 . 
* - Y 
_ * _ * 
9 De r ; S ap 
H [ : 3 
* * 


* 


2 


—ralſed it has changed its @ into an e) ſee Phan. 
"HIAL, 8. (phiale, Lat.) a ſmall bottle of a 


indacal t EE; 
pl LADELPHIA, S. the capital city of Penſyl- 
vania, in North America, in a county of the ſame 
name. It is of an ablong ſquare, two miles in length, 

d one in breadth ; and the high-ſtreet runs from | 
the middle of one front to another. In the center of 
the town is 8 ſquare of ten acres, ſurrounded by the 
town-houic and other public buildings. The high- 
| fireet is 100 feet wide, and parallel to it there are eight 
ſtreets, which are croſſed by twenty more at right 
angles, all of them being thirty fect wide, It is 
ſeated between the rivers Delawar and Shuytkill, 
which are cloſe to it at each end; and there is a fine 
quay next to-the Nelawar, to which ſhips, of 4 or 500 
tons may, come up. There are wet and dry docks 
for building and repairing ſhips, magazines, ware- 
houſes, and all manner of conrenieneies for import- 


* 


ing and exporting merchandizes. The houſes are 


chiefly built with. brick. The town-houſe was 

etected in 1732, in which there are large rooms for 

the aſſembly and ſupreme court. The public offices 

| are kept in the wings. The other public buildings 
are, the court-houſe, two quakers metting-houſes, | 

two for the preſbyterians, and one for the baptiſts. 

There are alſo a church for the Engliſh' ſervice, be- 


ſides a maſs-houſe, an academy, a quaker's ſchool- 
written fleam) a pointed inſtrument placed on the 


houſe, the city alſns-houſe, the quaker's alms-houſe, 
the hoſpital, the priſon, and the workhouſe. Long. 
74 deg. welt, Lat. 40 deg. 50 min. north. 


PAILA'NTHROPY, S. good nature; the love | 


of mankind, © | 
PHILI/PPIC, S. (from the inveQives of Demoſt- 
henes againſt Philip of Macedon) applied to any in- 
vective oration, 1 5 
THILO LO GER, S. one who makes language 
un TT TT 
PHILOLO'GICAL, Adj. belonging to the ſtudy 
of prammar, or language. © * ph 
PHILO'LOGIST, S. a 
2 ſtudies language. | 
HILO'LOGY, S. (philolegie, Fr. criticiſm ;. 
the ſtudy of language. | | 
PHILOMEL., PHILOME'LA, S. (philamela, 


Lat.) the nightingale, 
PHI'LOMOT, Adj. (corrupted from feuille mort, 
Fr. adead leaf) of the colour of a dead leaf, 
PHILO'SOPHER, S. (phileſepbie, Fr. 
— 3 a 5 _ gen nature of things 
Tal duties his ſtudy. Philaſopter*s flene, a ſtone 
— by alchymiſts to turn * hid it touched 
PHILOSO/PHIC, PHILOSO/PHICAL, Adj. 
(Poileſepbigue, Fr.) belonging to a philoſopher : 
formed by philoſophy ; ſkilled in philoſophy. Fru- 
gal, adapted to the nature of thin nt” 


grammarian, Critic,. or 


—_ 


I 


722 F | | 


gun e. An expreſſion. | 
*s To PHRA'SE, V. A. to ſtile, call, name, or 


-expreſs. 3 
8. ſtile. A phraſe book. 


| 


* waſting. 


eines. In common language, a purge. 
ral, natural philoſophy, : 


To PHILO'SOPHIZE, V. A. to reaſon from, 
or enquire into, the cauſes and effects of things. | 


* PHILO'SO?HY, S. (p3il:ſopbie,. Fr. phelefophia, 


Lat.) the knowledge of nature and mcrality, founded 
| Aa hypotheſis or ſyſtem 
Reaſoning, Philo- 


on reaſon and experience, 
tor explaining natural effects, 


ſophy may be divided into three parts, intellectual, 


moral, or phyſical, 


The intellectual part comprizes- 


logic, and mathematics ; the moral part contains the- 
laws ol nature and nations; and the phy ſi- al part 


comprehends the doctrine of bodies, animate or in- 


animate, . 
PHI“ LT ER, 8. 
love. 


To PHI'LTER, V. A. to charm to love. 


(philtre, Fr.) ſomething to cauſe. 


PHI'Z, S. (formed by contraction from phy/iog- 


nomy, and ſhould be written phyz) the face in con- 


— 


tempt. | 


PHLEBO'TOMIST, S. one that opens a vein 


or lets blood. 5 


To PHLEBO'TOMIZE, v. A. to open a vein 


or let blood. 


or _—_ blood. 
PHLE' 


PHEEBO'TOMY, S. the act of opening a vein: 
GM, S. (phlegme, Fr.) the watery humour 


of the body, which is ſuppoſed to produce ſluggiſn- 


neſs, Water, 


' PHLEGMA'TIC, S. abounding in water or 


phlegm. Dull, cold, 


" PALE'GMON, S. (Gr.) an inflammation. 


PHLE'ME, S. (from phlebotemus, Lat. ſometimes: 


+. 


vein of a horſe and driven into it with a blow, in 


bleeding. 


HO'NICS, 8. the doctrine of ſaunds. 
PH OS PHOR, PHO'SPHORUS, S. 


PHRA' SE, S. a mode or ſpeech 
Stile. 7 g 


PHRASEO'LOGY, 


PHRENE'TIC, FHRE'NTIC, S. - frantic. 


P HLOGTVSTON, N. the inflammable part of 
. ſubſtance. | 1 | 

| (Lat.) 
the morning ſtar. A chemical ſubſtance, Which 


when rubbed or expoſed to the air takes fire, _ ® 
| peculiar to a lan- 


— 


PHRE'NSY, S. (pbrenſie, Fr.) madneſs. Often 


written frenzy. 


PHT HI'S|CAL, Adj. (pronounced tifical, phiy/i- 


PHTHTI'SIC, S. (Gr.) a conſumption, Pf 
PHILA'CTERY, (Gr.) a bandage on which 


was written ſome ſentence from the Old Teſtament, 


worn by the Jews on their wriſts and foreheads. 
PHY'SIC, S. (Gr. nature, this word originally 

ſignified natural philoſophy: but has been trasferred 

to medicine) the ſcience or art of healing. . Medi- 


To PHY'SIC, V. A. to purge; to apply me- 


a the plu- 


PHV. 


"PHE. 


PHYSI CAL, Adj. (phyſique, Fr r.) relating t to 
natural philoſ':phy, Belonging to medicine or the 
ſcience of healing. Medicinal or aſſiſting health. 


cording to the principles of natural philoſophy. 
PHYSUVCIAN, S. (phy/icien, Fr.) one who pre- 
ſeribes remedies for any diſorder, 


PHY'SICOTHEOLOGY, 8. (thetlagie, Lat.) 


a'view of the works of nature in ſuch a light as to- 


* 


ow * the attributes of the deity. 
YSIO'GNOMER, PH SIO'GNOMIST, 
. (phifionomiſle, Fr.) one who judges of the temper 
: future fortune of a perſon. by the features .of his 
ace. 


act of diſcovering the temper, and foreknowing the 


fortune of a per ſon, by the features of his face. The 


- Caſt of the face. 


PHYSIOLO'GICAL, Adj. (from phifology) re- 


lating to the L06187. 
'PHYSIO'LOGIS 
philoſopby. 


of the nature of things. 
S. one vetſed :in natural 


'PIA'S ER, 8. (piafire, Ital.) a coin valued at | pecciolo, Ital. or 


about five ſhillings ſterling, 
PIA'ZZA, 8. (Ital.) a walk under a roof ſyp- * 
ported by pillars. 
Pl CA, S. a particular ſize of type uſed by printers, 
divided into double and ſmall ; the following. ſen- 
tenee is 1 in ſmall pica. 


& Alas! poor Major Andre!” 
But this ſentence in 2 pica. 


.PICAROO'N, S. {picare, Ital.) a robber: ry 


murderer, 

To PI'CK, V. A. (pirken, Bel 3 to eull 
chooſe. To Wen 7 different ag and Bo 
much induſtry. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs 
or filthy. To clean by gathering off gradually, To 
pierce or ſtrike with a beak or ſharp inſtrument, 
from piquer, Fr. To rob privately, joined to pocket. 
To pick a hole in one's coat, is uſed, proverbially for 
ſecking occaſion of expoſing, or finding fault with, 
another, Neuterly, to eat ſlowly, and by ſmall mor- 
ſels. . To do any thing leiſurely, 


PI'CK; S. a ſharp po nted inſtrument. 


PI'CKAPACK, Adv. (formed by ceduplication, | 


from pack) upon one's back, or after the manner of 
a pack, 

PI'CKAXE, S. an axe with. a ſharp point. 

PI'C CKBACK, Adj. (corrupted from pick *. 
pictapact) on the back. 

PFCKED, Adj. ſharp pointed. 

To PICKE'ER, 1 \ (piccare, Ital.) to pirate, ; 
to rob; to make 4 flying ſkirmiſh, 

PI'CKER, S. a ſharp pointed inſtrument, 

\PUCKEREL, S. (a diminutive of pike) a ſmall | 
pike, 


PHYSIO'GNOMY, S. (phifiononiie, Fr.) the* 


4 


xept in ſour liquor. 
PHYSICA” A Adv. according to nature; ac- 


4 


24 


[> 


8 
_ 


| PICKLE, E, S. (pekel, Bale.) 2 n of 70 
four liquor in which things are preſerved, 
A condition or ſtate. "7 74 

 ToPIVCKLE, V. A. to preſerve in "le 2 2 
liquor. To ſeaſon or imbrue with any y thing be 
PI'CKELEHERRING, S. a merry 3 "ach 
PI'CKLOCE, S. an inſtrument by which % 
may be opened without a ke. A Peres whoy ng 
locks without a key. = 
PI'CKEPOCK *. PI'CEPURSE, 8. ne 
ſteals any thin privately out of a perſon” _ 
PI!/CETOOTH, S. an inſtrument uſed 'w 
teeth. . © -— 


> 


3 there at table; one that cats Iqueamiſhiy. 


1 paſy John 


without walls 


% Whatever is is right. v5 


— 


5 


PFCKTHANE, 8. « perſon who . a 
purely to curry favour with another. 


er, . ickus, Lat.) a on who ; „ 
PI CTURE, S. (piftura, Lat.) a reſemblande! > 
perſons or things in prints or cole The 
of painting. reſemblance or repreſentations 
To · PI TUR „ V. A. to repreſent by; Andie 
To repreſent. "=P 
To PI/DDLE, V. N. Faria Skinurr on: 
etit, Fr. little; Johnen thin 


comes from pedale, which, as Skinner f. | 
to deal in ſmall things) to pick 2 5 to at 
ſqueamilhly 5 to trifle and attend to mall parts ral 
than the main. mT 


PI'DDLER, S. one who picks 4 bit | en . 


e derived by contraRtiog ws 
on adds, if pg pars, doubled — 
were the firſt pies, the den 
| eaſy from pie, Fr. a foot, and that an apple pal 
in ſome counties, ſtill called an apple foot) ann 
baked with ſomething in it. A magpic or pare 
Joured bird, from pie, Fr. pica, Lat. The old 
ſervice book, ſo called, as ſuppoſed, from the ler- 
ent colour of the text and rubric. „ 
. Adj. (from pizs) of various colours. 
rene, S. (Fr. pronounced paste] a. 1 
ment; or part of a whole. A picture; en 
— tion or performance of ſome artiſt. A. Ing 
A coin, 7 ION 1 
Applied to porte 
ſignifies each, *: Ons our 
apiece.” MoRE, 4 piece with z| icplies teen 
blance of the * ind or ſorrt. 45 
To PIE' CE, V. A. to enlarge by the dditiec os 
ſomething. To join or unite. To i ab ſe 6 
ſupply ſome defect by addition; falones bf . 
Neuterly, to join. „ 
PIE'CELESS, Adj. not made of parate pres 
PIE'CEMEAL, Adv. (picemel, Sax.) in piece 
Adj ectively, divided; ſingle. - 


PTE, S. 


. or hand gun. 
th ſomething defective, 
ending a 3 it 


or p 


FED, Adj. variegated or compoled of dige + 
Fr. a loot, gd 


colours. 


PI'EPOWDER, 8. (from pic, 


| poudrt, Fr, duſty) a court held in fairs for | 
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Fe PTN 


all diſorders committed therein. This is a court of 


record incident to every fair, and is to be held only 


during the time the fair is kept. | 
PIER, S. (pierre, Fr.) the columns which ſup- 


0 he arch of a bridge. 6 3 
Pr. PIE/RCE, V. A. (percer, Fr.) to penetrate 
or enter. To affect or touch the paſſions. To enter 
dive, applied to meaning; uſed with into. 
PIE RC ER, S. an inſtrument uſed in boring 


holes. That part by which inſects make holes in 


ies. | 3 
| ERCINGLY, Adv. in a ſharp and affecting 
manner. © | a N 

pl ETV, S. ( pietas, Lat. pieté, Fr.) diſcharge of 

"our duty to God, or our parents. 8 

. PI'G; S. (bigge, Belg. pig, Brit.) the young of a 
ſow. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron. 
To PG, V. N. to farrow or bring forth young, 
applied to a ſow, | 5 
: PIGEON, S. a fowl or bird bread tamely in 
totes or houſes. SR " 
- PIGEONLVVERED, Adj. ſoft; mild; void of 

ſpleen or reſentment. © 
 PI'GGIN, S. a {mall veſſel or hand-pail. ' 

PIGMENT, S. (pigmentum, Lat.) colour to be 
laid on any ſubſtance. . 3 
PI'GMY, S. (pip nous, Lat.) a ſmall nation fabled 
to have been devoured by cranes. F n a 
ſon of low ſtature; any thing inconſiderable. 

P GSNEV. S. (from Fee. Sax. a girl) a word 
of fondneſs to a girl. Uſed by Butler for the eye of 
_ woman, perhaps improperly. 7 

PIKE, S. (p 


unter fiſh; it is ſolitary, melancholy, and bold, A 
long lance uſed by foot ſoldiers, before the invention 
of bayonets. A fork uſed in huſbandry. Among 
 turners, two iron ſpikes or ſprigs between which any 
thing is faſtened. 25 255 
PIKED, Adj. (pigue, Fr.) ſharp; ending in a 
point, Fo 
PI'KEMAN, S. a ſoldier who bore a pike. 
* F, S. the wooden ſtaff, or the frame 
of a pike, „5 
PILA'STER, S. (pilafire, Fr.) in architecture, a 
ſquare column, ſometimes inſulated, or ſet within 
by wall, and only ſhowing a fourth part of its thick- 


PL, 8. (ſee Pitcntn) a kind of clout or 
flannel, uſed to keep infants from wetting their beds 


y urine, 


 PILCHER, 8. 3 the learned Biſho 4 


of Glouceſter, ſays, we ſhould read pilche, whic 


ia, 


furs, A fiſh like an herring, 
| - PILE, S. (Fr. pyle, Belg.) a ſtrong piece of wood 
or Wo drove in the ground to make a foundation 


icque, Fr. from the ſharpneſs of its 


ſnout. Skinner and Junius) the longeſt lived freſh- 
to the public, 


vides 2 proſtitute for another. 
' gratifications for the Juſt of another. 


enifics coat or cloke of ſkins, and Junius renders | 
pily, a 2322 of ſkins. Pylece, Sax. pellieu, Fr. 
at.) a furred gown. Any thing lined with 


firm. A heap. Any thing heaped together to be 


burned, An edifice or building, A hair, from pilus, 
Lat. the-nap of cloth or velvet. One fide of a coin, 


the reverſe of a croſs. In medicine, the ham or 


rhoids. 


. 3 V. A. to heap. To fill with ſomething 
eaped. | 
To PULFER, V. A. (pier, Fr. or from pelf) to 
ſteal. Neuterly, to practice petty theft, 
PUVEGRIM, S. (pelgrim, Belg. pellegrimo, Ital. 
peregrimus, Lat.) one who travels on a religious ae- 
count, 
To PI'LGRIM, V. N. to wander; followed by 
up and dawn. | 
PI'/LGRIMAGE, S. a journey on a religious 
account. | 
PLL, S. (pilula, Lat. pilult, Fr.) a medicine 
made into a round maſs like a pea, | | 
To PULL, V. A. (piller, Fr.) to rob or plunder. 
To ftrip off the bark, uſed for perl. Neuterly, to 
come off in flakes ; in this ſenſe it ſhould be written 


peel. 5 | 
p PI'LLAGE, S. (Fr.) plunder. The act of plun- 
ering. ' hs | 
PI'LLAR, S. (pilier, Fr. pilar, Span.) a column, 
A ſupparter, h 
PI'LLARED, Adj. ſupported by columns. Re- 
ſembling a column, | 
 PYLLION, S. (from pillow) a foft ſaddle uſed 
by women in riding behind a hotſeman. That part 
of a ſaddle that touches the horſe. 
PUVLLORY, 8. 
2 pillar, having three holes, through which the head 
and hands of a criminal are put, when he is expoſed 


 ToPIUFLLORY, V. A. to expoſe in a pillory. 
PI'LLOW, S. (pyie, Sax. peluur, Belg.) a bag of 
down or feathers Jaid under the head where a perſon 
ſleeps, OY hs OS 
To PI'LLOW, V. A. to reſt or ſupport any 
thing on a pillow. | x 
PILLOWBEER, PILLOWCASE, S. the co- 
ver of a pillow. | | 
PI'LOT, S. (pilote, Fr. pilaot; Belg.) one who 
ſteers or conducts a ſhip. : 
To PILOT, V. A. to ſteer or conduct a ſhip. 
PIME'NTA,' S. (piment, Fr.) a kind of ſpice, 
from its round figure, named Jamaica pepper. 
PUMP, S. (pinge, Fr. pinco, Ital.) one who pro- 
One who provides 


To PIM, V. A. to provide a harlot for an- 
. | | 8 5 
Pl'MPLE, S. a ſmall red puſtule. 3 
PI'N, 8. (epingle, F. r. ina, Lat. ſþilla, Ital. or 
from pernum, low Lat.) athort piece of wire with a 


ſharp point and round head, uſed by women in faſ- 
tening their cloaths. Any thing of ſmall value. 


Any thing driven to hold things together; a. peg. 
"Se Any 


* 
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(pillort, Fr.) a frame erected on 
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r at n : 


PIN 


i. 


in faſtening bars and window ſhutters. The pegs of 


inſtrument, To ſqueeze till the fleſh is pained or 


| bears;ſeeds in ſquamous cones. 


de the feat of the ſoul. 


8 


Any flender thing fixed in another. That which 
locks the wheel to the axle. An iron inſtrument uſed 


a muſical inſtrument. The center. The very pin 
of his heart.” SHaAK. A horny induration, or in- 
flammation of the coats of the eye, A rolling pin is 
a piece of wood of a cylindrical form uſed in rolling 
aſte. | 
5 To PI'N, V. A. to faſten with pins. To join. 
To confine as in a pinfold, from pindan, Sax. 
PINCERS, S. (pincette, Fr.) an inſtrument con- 
ſiſting of two legs moving on a rivet, with which 
nails are drawn, or any thing held faſt. The claws. 
of an animal. | 


tween.the fingers or teeth. To bold. hard with an 


livid... To preſs between hard ſubſtances, Jo diſtreſs. 
or affect with pain. : 
- PUNCH, S. a painful. ſqueeze with the fingers 
or between hard ſubſtances. A gripe. Oppreſſion. 
Diftieu)ty. or diſtreſs. As much as can be taken up 
between the tops of the fingers. A pinch of ſnuff.” 
PLNCUSHION, S. a ſmall bag ſtuffed with. bran: 
or wool, in which pins are ſtuck. „ 
Pl“ ND UST, S. ſmall particles: of metal made by 
eutting pins. | f | 
; PI'NE, ; 8. (pinus, Lat. pin, Fr.). a tree which 


"To Pl'NE, V. N. (pinian, Sax. piien, Belg.) 
to languiſh or wear away with any kind of miſery.. 
To languiſh. with deſire. Actively, to waſte with 

rief. To moan, To grieve for or bemoan in 

lence. | - ys 

PI/NE-APPLE,.S, a juicy fruit of a delicious 
flavour, ſo called from its. reſembling the cone of 
a pine tree, | | | | | 

PI'NEAL, Adj. (pineale, Fr.) reſembling a 
. pine-apple ;., an epithet giving. by Deſcartes, on 
account of its form, to the gland he imagined to 


' PINFEA'THERED, Adj. having feathers re- 
ſembling pins. Unfledged. | 


and fold) a place in which ſheep are kept. 


her private expences, 5 
PUNION, S. (pignen, Fr.) the joint at the extre- 
mity of a wing. A wing. A feather or quill. The 


larger one, Fetters for the hands, 

'o PY/NION, V. A. to bind the wings. To 
confine by binding the wings, or the elbows cloſe 
to the ſides. To ſhackle. To bind to. 

_ PI'NK, S. (pin ce, Fr. from pink, Belg. an eye) 
a ſmall flagrant flower, of the gilliflower kind. An 
eye, generally applied to a ſmall one. Any thing 
fupremely excellent. A reddiſh colour, reſembling 


PI'NFOLD, S. (from pindan, Sax, to ſhut up, | 
PI'N-MONEY, S. money allowed a wife for | 


tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering to that of a | 


ſhip ; from pingue, Fr. A fiſh called alſo the mine 
now, | Sdn EL ED ERS 
To PINK, V. A. to pierce with f 
like eyelet holes. Neuterly, to wink wi wg N 
from pinckeny Belg. e 
FINNACE, S. (pinafſe, Fr. pinnacia; Ital.) a 
boat belonging to a ſhip of war. - 
PI/NNACLE, S. (Fr. pinna, Lat.) n turret, or 
elevation above the reſt of the duilding, A bigh 
ſpiring point. FF 
PI'NNER, S. the lappet of. a head-dreſs, which 
*hangs down looſe, | | 
PINT, S. (pint, Sax. pinte, Er.) in liquid mea. 
ſure, half a quart, In medicine, a pound, or 12. 


To PI'NCH, V. A. (pincer, Fr.) to ſqueeze be- | ounces. | 


PLONEE'R,S. (pionier, Fr. from peon, Fr. which 
comes from peo, contracted of pedito, a foot-ſoldier 
formerly employed in digging) à foldier employed 8 
levelling roads, throwing up works, or ' finkidg 

mines. „5 n 

PIl “ON, S. a large red flower, expanded in the 
ſotm of a roſe, 3 TL ES 35 

PI'OUS, Adj. careful of the duties owed to Gdd 
er our parents. Religious. 

PI OUSLV, Adv. with great devotion. 
PI'P, S. a defluxion, or horny pellicle which 
grows on the tip of the tongue in birds and fowls.. 
A ſpot on eards. | TY 

To PIP, V. A. to chirp or cry like a bird. 
IPI PE, S. any long hollow tube. A tube of clay, 
through which the ſmoak of tobacco is conveyed i 
the mouth. The Turks uſe pipes three cr four ſert 
long, made of ruſhes, or of wood bored, at the end 


| of which they fix a kind of a pot of baked earth, 


which ſerves as a bowl, and which they take off after 
ſmoaking. An inſtrument of wind muſic, The 


| organs of voice or reſpiration. The key of the voice. 


An office in the Exchequer, ſo called becauſe the 
. whole receipt is conveyed into it by means of divers 
ſmall pipes, quills, br channels, as water is into a 
ciſtern. A liquid meaſure containing two hogſheads, 
To PI'PE,. V. N. to play on a pipe or wind in- 
ſtrument. To have a ſhrill ſound, | 
| PI'PING, Adv. weak,. feeble, ſickly. Hot er 
boiling, applied to water. RTE mn, 
P'IPKIN, S. a ſmall earthen boiker. _ 
PI'PPIN, S. a ſharp apple, ſuppoſed by fome t 
derive its name from the pips or ſpots with which 13 
a EFTEtE 5 
PVQUE, Adj. (Fr.) an offence taken. Ill wil. 
Point or punctilio. 1 | 
To PI'QUE, V. A. (Fr.) to affect with envy or 
malice by ſome offence. To offend. Uſed with the 
reciprocal pronouns, and followed by in or pen; 10 
value or fix reputation upon. 4 
' PIQUETT, S. (picquet) a game at cards played 
by two perſons, with only 32 cards, all the ducts, 
threes, fours and fives being laid aſide. In fortifca- 


* 


that of a pink. A kind of heavy, narrow-ſterned | 


tion, ſharp at one end, uſually fhod with icon, 1 4 
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in laying out ground and meaſuring its angles; or 
driven into the ground by the tents to tie the horſes 
to; and likewiſe uſed to faſten the cords of tents; 
whence to lant the picket, implies to encamp. 
PIRACY, S. (piraterie, Fr. rr Lat.) the 
aft of robbing or committing acts of violence on 
the high-ſea, | d 
pl'RA TE, S. one that robs at ſea. 
who ſteals or clandeſtinely prints the copies of an 
author or other bookſeller. By an act of the 8th of 
geen Anne, every author or purchaſer of a copy- 


for fourteen years afterwards, if be ſhould ſo long 
live, The monopoliſing bookſellers, notwithſtand- 
ing this act, beſtow the name of pirate upon thoſe 
whe print ſuch copies after the limited time, and 
ridiculouſly ſuppoſe, or pretend to ſuppoſe, that 
literary property is perpetual, By virtue of the act 
of the 8th of Anne, a complete and elegant edition 
of the works of the poets is now publifhing, in 
weekly volumes at fixpence each, under the title of 
the Poeticel Magazine : this work is fold at one third 
of the price of the inferior editions. | | 
To PI'RATE, V. A. to publiſh a ſpurious edi- 
tion in oppoſition to the: proprietor of a book, | 
PIRA'TICAL)}, Ady robbing on 
irate, | 5 
4 . Adj. (piſcatorius, Lat.) relating 
to nihes. 6 : - s 
PISCLVOROUS, Adj. (piſcis and voro, Lat.) 
eating fin. | 
PUSH, Interj, a word uſed ta expreſs contempt, 
To PI'SH, V. N. to expreſs contempt by an 
hiſſing and in an articulate found, _ i, 
PUSMIRE, S. (pifmere, Belg.) an ant» 3 
To PI'SS, V. N. (piſſer, Fr. piſſen, Belg.) to 
make water or ur ine. ks: 
PI'SS, S. urine, 8 | 
PFSS-A-BED, S. one who makes urine in bed, 
A 28 flower growing in the gtaſs. GS 
'SSBURNT), Adj. of--a--browniſh colour as if 
ſtained by urine, . 
PISTA'CHIO, S. (pi/fachia, Span. pifachi, Ital.) 
a dry fruit, of an oblong figure, pointed at each 
end, with -a double ſhel}, containing a kernel of 
a green colour. 


in the ground he goes over, | 
PIS'TIL, S. among botaniſts, the female organ 
of generation in plants; it conſiſts of three parts, 
dhe germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma. , 3 
„ 8. (pi/iole, Piſtolet, Fr.) a ſmall hand 
n, | N 
To PYSTOL, V. A. to ſhoot with a piſtol. 
PI'STOLE, S. (Fr.) a gold coin ſtruck in Spain 
and Italy, generally valued at about ſixteen ſhillings 
and ſixpence ſterling, ö 


ſea; like a 


PISTE, S. (Fr.) the-track made by a horſeman | 


A bookſeller | 


right is entitled to an excluſive right of printing it | 
for fourteen years, and the author is entitled to it 


ate, or contempttble manner. 


| _ or drop from a high place. 


tender; compaſſionate: Wretched, 


PY'STON, 8. (Fr.) that part of a pump or ſy- 
ringe on which the ſucker is fixed. | 

PI'T, S. (pit. pitt, Sax.) a hole in the ground. 
The grwe. The ground on which cocks fight. 
The middle and lo-ver part of the theatre, fronting 
the ſtage, Any hollow of the body, from ps, old 
Fr. Hence the arm-pit, A dent made by the fin- 
ger, or cauſed by the ſmall- pox. 

To PI“ T, V. A. to fink into hollows. 

P TAPAT, S. (perhaps from pas a pas, Fr. ſtep 
by ſtep, or patte, patte, Fr.) a fluttering motion or 
palpitation, applied to the heart. A light quick 
ſtep. | | 
PI'TCH, S. (pic, Sax. pix, Lat.) a black gummy 
juice, drawn and. inſpiſſated by fire from the pine- 
tree, Any degree of height, from p:tts, Fr. the high- 
eſt riſe. Degree, rate, Doo 9 

To PU TCH, V. A. (apicciare, Ital.) to fix upon. 
Toe order regularly, To throw headiong. To ſmear 
with pitch, To darken, To pave, Neuterly, to 
To fall headlong. 

o fix a Choice or tent, | TD 

PI'TCHER, S. {pecher, Scot.) an earthen veſſel 
or water- pot. An inſtrument to pierce the ground 
in. which any thing is to be fixed. 7 BY 

PITCHFORK, S. a fork by which corn or hay 
is thrown into waggons. | 

PU TCHINESS, S. blackneſs. The quality of re- 
ſembling pitch. | 

PI'TCHY, Adj. ſmeared with pitch ; having the 


qualities of-pitch. Black; dark, diſmal, 


PI'T COAL, S. coal dug out pts. BED. 
'  PI*'TEOUS, Adj. (pity) forrowſul : exciting pity; - 
Paltry. 0 
PI'TMAN, S. one that works in the pit in ſaw- 
ing timber. | | 
 TEQUSLY; Adv. in ſuch a manner as to cauſe 


ity. - 
F PI'TEOUSNESS, S. the quality of exciting or 
expreſſing pit. ID | | 
PI TFALL, S. a pit tug and covered, into which 
a perſon+falls unexpectedly. 1 5 5 >. 
PI'TH, S: (fute, Belg.) the ſoft part in the midſt 
of wood. arrow, dtrength. Force. Energy. 
Weight. Moment, The quinteſſence or chief part. 
P!'THINESS, S. force or energy. „ 
PF THLES8S, Adj. without pith; force, or energy. 
Pi“ THY, Adj, conſiſting of pith, applied to wood ; 


ſtrong or energetic, applied to ſtile. 


PI/TIABLE, Adj. (pitayable, Fr.) deſerving pity. 
PUTIFUL, Adj. moving compaſſion; compaſ- 
fionate ; paltry; contemptible. The laſt ſenſe is 
moſt in uſe. . 

 PVYTIFULLY, Adv: in a mournful, compaſſion- 
PI'TIFULNESS, S. mercy or compaſſion. . De- 
ſpicableneſs. ; : 

- PIFTILESSLY, Adv. without pity. or mexcy. 
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per LESS, Adj. wanting pity or compaſſion. 

PITTANCE, S. (pittance, Fr. pietantia, Ital.) an 
allowance of meat in a monaſtry, 

PUTY, S. (pitie, Fr. pieta, Ital.) the quality of 
feeling or compaffionating the pains and diſtreſles of 
another. A ground or object of pity. 

To PI'TY, V. A. to ſympathiſe, or feel the mis- 
fortunes of another. 

PL'VOT, 8. (Fr.) a pin on which any thing 
turns. 

PIX', S. (oixis, Lat.) a cheſt in which the conſe- 
crated hoſt is «kept in churches. A cheſt wherein 


pieces of every coin are depoſited for trial by allay- , | 


7 
1 


maſters. 

PLA“ CABLE, Adj. (placabilis, Lat.) willing or 
poſſible to be app eaſed. 

PLA “CARD, PLAC ART, 8. (plateert, Belg. 
pluca d, Fr.) a declaration, or manif 

PLA'CE, S. (Fr. piazzo, Ital. Platea, Lat) that 
part of immoveable ſpace Which any ſubſtance poſ- 
ſeſſes. The relation of diſtance between any thing, 
and any two or more points, conſidered as keeping 
the ſame diſtance one with another. A ſeat or reſi. 
dence, A paſlage in a book. Exiſtence, or ſtate of 
operating. Rank. Precedence, An office or public 
employment. Room. Ground. A kind of area 
ſurrounded with bouſes, ſometimes called a court. 


To PLA'CE, V. A. to put into any place, tank, 


or condition. To fix, or eſtabliſh, To put out at 
| intereſt, applied to money. 

Pl A CID, Adj. ¶ lacidus, Lat.) gentle, quiet: 
Kind; mild. 

PLA'CIDLY, Adv. ina gentle, kind, or — 
manner. 
P. ACI r. s. ( an Lat.) a decree. 

PLA'CKET, or PLA'QUET, S. a p«tticoat. 

| PLA'GIARISM, S. theft, or the act of ſtealing 
the thoughts of, or works of an author, without own- 
ing it. 

PLA'GIARY, S. one who makes uſe of the 
thoughts of an author as if they were his own. 

PLA'GUE, S. (plaghe, Belg.) a mortal and con; 
tagious diſcaſe. 
nently troubleſome. 
To PLA'GUE, V. A. to infe&t with a mortal 
diſeaſe, To vex, torment or teaze. 

PLA'GUILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to tor- 
ment or vex much. A low word. 

PLA'GUY, 8. vexatious or troubleſome. A 
- Jow word. l 

PLAIN, Adj. (flanus, Lat.) ſmooth ; level ; 
free from ruggedneſs. Void of ornament. Artleſs. 
Unlearned. Open. Mere. Evident, clear, ap- 
plied to truths. Not varied by art, applied to muſic. 

PLA'IN, Adv. eafily diſcovered, Diſtinctly, 


articulately, applied to pronunciation. In a ſimple, 
open, rough, but ſincere manner. 


+ conn IN, S. level ground. A field of battle. 


A ſmall portion. 


4 


| } boards. 


A tate of miſery. Any thing emi- | 


1 


L 


4 


| embroidery. 


| 


| nament, gloſs, 'orartifice, 


To pl IN, v. FE to _ 5 D 
Neuterly, to bewail, plains, plaindre, 0 0 | ag 
PLAI'NDEALING, Adj. aQing vithout a un. 


fice 
PLA'INDEALING, S. condu free from . 


tifice, 
PLA'INLY, Adv. 3 flatly; Without or. 
vidently ; ; clearly, 


PLA'INNESS, S. the quality of being ſree frcm 
ornament, deceit, fraud, or obſcurity. 

PLA'INT, S. (plainte, Fr.) an open expreſſicn 
of ſorrow or grief: a complaint. | 

 PLA'iNTIFF, 8. (plaintif, Fr.) one chat om 
mences a ſuit ainſt another. 

PLA'INTIVE, Adj. expreflive, ſorrow, van. 


laint. 
PLAINWORK, s needle· work Without 17 
(corrupted from plight, or phylt, of 


/PLA'IT, 8. 
ph, to fold) a fold or double. 

To ATT. V. A. to fold or double, To 
weave or braid, applied to hair. 
_ PLAN, 8. (Fr.) a ſcheme, form or model. A 
york of ho building or en of any thing, laid donn 


""PLA/NCHED, Adj. (from planch, Fr.) male 
„ A planched te. SHAK. | 
PLA'NCHER, S. (Fr.) a-board or plank, 
PLA'NE, S. (planus, Lat. Plain is uſed in po- 
1 pular language, and plane in geometry) a level ſur- 
face, An infirument uſed in ſmoothing or levelling 
the ſurface of boards. A tree, from Platanus, La, 
platane, Fr, 
To PLA'NE, V. A. G Fr.) to make le 


| To fmooth with a plane. 


PLANET, S. (planeta, Lat. Manette, Fr.) a ſtar, 
which changes its ſituation in th e heavens and e · 
volves round an orbit. 

PLA'NETARY, Adj. (planetaire, Fr.) of the 
nature of a planet, Belonging to, or under the do- 


] minion of, a planet, 


PLA'NES TRUCK, Adj. blaſted. ue 
PLANIF O'LIOUS, Adj. (planus, and 2 
Lat.) in botany, having plain leaves, ſet 
circular rows round a center. 


To PLA'NISH, V. A. to beat, leave, 8 


by a hammer. 


PLA'NISHER, S. one who beats plate ſmooth, 


2 * it in various forms by means of a han- 


"PLA'NISPHERE, $ (planus Lat. and ſpe 4 
ſphere projected on we 5M in which ſenſe maps, 


| wherein are exhibited che meridians, and other circles 


of the ſphere are planiſpheres, 
PLANK, S. (planche,” Fr.) a thick, * 
ſtrong board. f 
To PLAN Re V. A. to cover with playk. 
PLA'NT, S. (Fr. plants, Lat.) an p orguial 


and 


| body, 
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bad? it adheres by its roots, and receives nurture 
from it. A ſeppli 
To PLANT, | | 
togrow. To place or fit. To ſettle a country. 
direct properly, applied to a cannon. 10 
pLA TNT AGE, S. an herb. 1 6 . 
PLA'NTAIN, S. (Fr.) an herb, A tree in the 
Indies. | | , | 
Ve INTA'TION, S. the act or practice of 
planting. A place planted. A colony. Introduc- 
tion or eſtabliſngment. „ 
PLANTER, S. one who ſets or cultivates any 
vegetable. One who ſpreads or introduces a doctrine 


+ 


ng $1 b ; | f 
V. A. to ſet in the earth in order 
Jo 


or * 
PLA“ N 
piece of ſtandin g water. Wet occaſioned by daſhing 


water in walking, or by ſome accident, 
To PLA'SH, 


V. A. to interweave branches, 
wet by daſhing water. | 


PLA'STER, S. (plaſtre, Fr.) a ſubſtance made 
of water and lime, &. with which walls are covered. 
A glutinous ſalve, from emplaſtrum, Lat. formerly 


"ir, deſtitute of ſenſe, produced by the earth, to 


S. (plaſche, Belg.) a puddle or ſmall 
To 


PLAUSIBTLITY, 8. (plauſibilite, Fr.) appear- 
ance of Tight, though not fo. | ? 
__ PLA'USIBLE, Adj. (Fr. planſibilis, Lat.) ſuch 
as gains approbation from its appearing true or right, 
when it really is not fo, . | | 
 PLAU'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of appearing 
true or right, when it is nat ſo. | 
PLA'USIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to ap- 
pear right when not ſo, | 
_ PLA'USIVE, Adj. (plauſus, Lat. 
plauſible, Not in uſe, - ; 
 ToPLAYY, V. N. (plegan, Sax.) to exerciſe one's 
ſelf in ſports, pleaſures, or paſtimes. To toy. To 
be diſmiſſed from work. To deceive by an aſſumed 
character, uſed with bh. To game. To operate 
or act, applied to any thing in motion. To move 
wantonly, To act a part in a drama. To act or 
aſſume any character. Actively, to put in action or 
motion. To perſonate or perform any character on 
the ſtage or in life. | 
PLA'Y, S. diſmiſſion from work. Amuſement. 
A dramatic performance in which characters are in- 
troduced and perſonated ; applied either to a tragedy 
or comedy. Game. Action. The act of touching 


) applauding: 


written in Engliſh e . . De 

To PLA'STER, A. (plaffrer, Fr.) to cover 
with plaſter. To cover as if with plaſter. To cover 
with ſome glutinous ſubſtance or emplaſter. | 
PLA'STIC, Adj; having the power of giving 
ſorm to, endued with a faculty of forming and faſhi- 
oning a maſs of matter, after the likeneſs of a living 


being. . | 
"PLA'STRON, 8. (Fr.) a piece of leather 


in learning to fence. 

To PLA'T, V. A. to weave. | | 
PLA'T, S. (properly plot, from plat, Sax.) a ſmall 
piece of ground. i ä 
PLATE, S. (Belg.) a piece of metal beat out 
into breadth, Wrought ſilver. A ſmall ſhallow 
2 on which meat is eaten, from plat, Fr. piatta, 
tal. ; 

To PLA'TE, V. A. to cover with plates. To 
| beat into thin pieces. 5 

PLA “TEN, S. among printers, the flat part of 

a preſs which makes the impreſſion. 
| PLA'TFORM, S. (plat, Fr. and farm) the ſketch 
of any thing delineated on an horizontal or plain 
ſurface, A place laid out after a model. The 
1 place before a fortification. A ſcheme or 
plan, 

PLATOON, S. (a corruption of 22 Fr.) a 
{mall ſquare body of forty or fifty muſketeers, drawn 
out of a batallion of foot, when they form the hol- 
low ſquare, 
_ PLATTER, S. a large diſh of wooden or earthen 
are, | | 
PLA'UDIT, PLA'UDITE, S. (from plaudite, 
at, a demand of applauſe made by a player, when 
he left the ſtage) applauſe, A ſhout, | | 

47 


. ſtuffed, uſed by perſons to receive the thruſts made | 


produce conviction. 


or ſounding a mufical inſtrument. Room for motion. 
A ſtate of agitation or motion. Liberty of acting. 
PLA'YBOOK, S. a book containing dramatic 
compoſitions. | 71 4 
PLA'YER, S, one that performs any character 
on the. age. One engaged in gaming, 
PLA'YFELLOW, S. a companion in any ſport 
or amuſement. 
PLA'YFUL, Adj. fond of ſport or diverſion. 
—— — S. a toy or thing to play 
PLA'YWRIGHT, S. a writer of plays. 
PLE'A, S. (plaid, old Fr.) the act or form of 
pleading. Any thing urged in defence, excuſe, or 
vindication. Pleas are divided into thoſe of the 
Crown, and Common Pleas : Plas of the Crawn, are 
ſuits in the king's name, or in the name of the At- 
torney-general on his behalf, for offences againſt his 
crown and dignity, and againſt his peace; as treaſon, 
murder, felony, &c. Common Pleas, are ſuch ſuits 
2 carried on between common perſons in civil 
caſes. . | 
To PLEA'CH, V. A. (plefſer, Fr.) to bend 
or interweave. With pleacht arms,” SHAKESP. 
Obſolete. 1 | | 
To PLE'AD, V. N. (plaider, Fr.) to argue be- 
fore a court of juſtice, To ſpeak for or againſt. 
Actively, to defend, to alledge in favour or argument. 
— PLEA'SANCE,S. (plaiſance, Fr.) gaiety or mer- 
riment, | | | SN 
PLEA'SANT, Adj. (plaiſant, Fr.) giving de- 
light, Grateful to the ſenſes, Good-humoured. 
Gay, or lively. Foote was a pleaſant fellow,” 


Trifling, or more apt to make a perſon ſmile; th 
* PLEA'- 
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PLEA'SANTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
give delight, In good humour, Lightly, or ludi- 
crouſly, | EE | 

PLEA'SANTNESS, S. the quality which ex- 
Cites delight, gaiety, or pleaſure. | 
_ PLEA'SANTRY, S. gaiety. A ſprightly ex- 
preffion ; lively talk. | | i 

To PLEA'SE, V. A. (plaire, Fr. placeo, Lat.) 
to delight, gratify, humour, ſatisfy, or content. To 
be pleaſed, is uſed to imply, to like or conſent. 
be pleaſed with, to appear highly to favour. Neu- 


terly, to give delight or pleaſure. To gain approba- 


tion. To like or chuſe. 


give ſatisfaction or delight. 


2 | 
PLEA'SURE, S. (plaiſir, Fr.) the delight which 
ariſes in the mind from the contemplation or enjoy- 


ment of ſomething agreeable, Gratifications of the | 
Compliant or eaſily perſuaded. 


paſſions or ſenſes. Approbation. The diQate of the 
will; choice. Pleaſure and pain, ſays Mr. Locke, 
are ſimple ideas, which we receive both from ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. | 


PLEBE'IAN, S. (plebeien, Fr. plebeius, Lat.) one 


of the common or lower people. 
PLEBE'IAN, Adj. confiſting of mean people. 
Vul rs low. Wn Sh. 
PLE'DGE, S. (pleige, Fr. pieggee, Ital.) any thing 
given by way of ſecurity ; a pawn. = 
ToPLE'DGE, V. A. to give as a ſecurity. To 
_ to drink, by accepting the cup or health after 
another. | | 


PLE'DGET, 8. \(plagghe, Belg.) a ſmall maſs of 


lint, uſed for wounds. 
PLE'NARILY, Adv. in a full or complete man- 
Ner. ; 
* Adj. (plenus, Lat.) full or com- 
plete. | . 
veſted with full power. 
 PLENIPOTE'NTIARY, S. a 
with diſcretionary or full power. 
PLE'NIST, S. (plenus, Lat.) one who denies a 
vacuum, or holds that all ſpace is occupied by matter. 
PLE'NITUDE, S. (plenitudo, Lat.) fulnefs, op- 
poſed to emptineſs. Repletion, Abundance, or ex- 
ceſs. Completeneſs, * + =} 
\ PLE'NTEOUS, Adj. abounding; copious; in 
large quantities. Fruitful. | 
LE'NTEOUSNESS, S. fruitfulneſs, The 
quality of abounding. | 
PLE'NTIFUL, Adj. copious; abounding; in 
large quantities, Fruitful. 1 | 
PLE'NTIFULLY, Adj. in a large, copious, or 
abundant manner. | [2 | 
PLE'NTIFULNESS, S. the ſtate of being in 
g eat quantities, | 85 
PLENTY, S. abundance. 


perſon inveſted 


PLEA'SINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
PLEA'SURABLE, Adj. (pleaſure) affording great 


To| 


— * 


bent, or prevailed upon. 


A quantity more | 


than enough. Fruitfulneſs.. A ſtate in which every 
want may be ſupplied. Uſed ſometimes barbarougy. 
inſtead of plentiful. "ag 7 
PLE'ONASM,. S. (pleonaſme, Fr. 1 
Lat.) in rhetoric, a figure in which more words ae 
uſed than are neceſſary, 
PLETHO'RA, S. (Gr.) a ftate in which te. 
veſſels are.fuller of humours than is generable to 3 
natural ſtate or health, 25 Es | 
PLETHO'RY, S. fulneſs of the veſſels. 5 5 
PLEU'RISY, S. (plæuriſie; Fr.) an inflammation 


of the pleura; or a violent pain in the fide, attended 


with an acute fever, a cough, and a difficulty of 
breathing. EO N 
FLEU RT TIC, PLEURF TIC AL, Adj. diſcs. 
with a pleuriſy. 

PLI ABLE, A 


dj: (Fr. from plier; Fr.) rafy v be 
PLAN CV, S. the quality of being eafily bent, 
PLIANT, S. (Fr.) bending. Eaſy to take form. 


PLIERS, S. an inſtrument by which any thing 


is held in order to bend it. 


To PLIGHT, V. A. (plichen, Belg.) to pledge 
or give as a ſecurity, To braid ur weave, from plice, 
Lat. whence to ply. or bend, and 'plight, pleight, or 

lait, a fold. 3 3 

PLIGHT, S. a condition or ſtate. Good caſe, 


A pledge. 


PLIN TH, S. in architecture, the ſquare member 


| which ſerves as a foundation to the baſe of a pillar, 


To PLO'D, V. A. (p/ceghen, Belg.) to toil, ot 
labour hard. To ſtudy cloſely and in à dull man- 
ner. 4 e DF 

PLO'DDER, S. a dull, heavy, and laborious man 
or ſtudent. „ 

PLO“ T, S. (plot, Sax. pleth, Brit.) a ſmall extent 
of ground. A plantation. A form or plan. A 
conſpiracy, or fecret deſign formed againſt another, 
The intrigue of a play. A ftratagem, Contrivance. 

To PLO'T, V. A. to form ſchemes againſt an- 
other. To contrive, AQtively, to plan. To de. 
fcribe or delineate the form of a building or piece of 

round, | _ 

PLO'VER, S. (pluvier, Fr." pluvialis, Lat.) 3 
kind of bird called a Japwing. | 
PLO UG, S. (5%g, Sax. and Dan. plargb, Belg.) 
an inſtrument uſed in huſbandry, to cut furrows in 
the ground to receive the ſeed, A kind of plane. 

To PLOU'GH, V. N. to turn up the ground, 
Actively, to turn up the ground in furrows by 3 
plough. To cut or divide, applied to navigation. 
To tear in furrows. *, 

PLOU'GH-MONDAY, S. the Monday next 
after twelfth-day. | | | 

PLOU'GH-SHARE, S. that part of a plough 
which is perpendicular to the coulter. | 
To PLU'CK, V. A. (pluccian, Sax. placken, 
Teut.) to pull with nimbleneſs and force. To fr 


* 
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off feathers, applied to fowls. To | pluck up a heart 

wr fdirit, ſignifies to aſſume courage. | 
LU'CK, S. a quick and forcible pull. The 

heart, liver and lights of an animal, from pluc/a, 


No U'G, S. (plugg, Swed.) a ſtopple, or any thing 
driven by force into another thing. | 

To PLU'G, V. A. to-ſtop with a plug. 
-  PLU'M, S. (plum, plyme, plumbleda, Sax. ſometimes 
written plumb, and,, if derived from plumblada, not 
improperly, though cenſured by Johnſon) it has a 
dell-haped empalement of one leaf cut into five 
points, five large roundiſh petals, and from twenty 
to thirty ſtamina, Its germen is roundiſh, ſupport- 
ing a ſlender ſtyle crowned by an orbicular ſtigma, 
and afterwards turns into a roundiſn fruit whoſe ſkin 
is covered with a fine duſt or bloom, and includes a 
tone, The ſpecies are thirty-three... As raiſin or 
grape dried. In city cant, the ſum of 100,000 


nds. | 
FPLUMAGE, S. (Fr.) feathers... 
PLU'MB, S. (plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.) a plum- 
met or piece of lead let down at the end of a line. 


pLU MB, Adj. ſtraight down: perpendicularly 


to the horizon. | | 

To PLU'MB, V. A. to ſound or ſearch by a line 
with a weight at its end. To regulate or meaſure 
any work by a line or weight at its end. 


PLUMBER, S. {plombier, Lat.) one who 


factutes or works upon lead. 
PLU'M-CAKE, S. a cake that has raiſins in 


It. . : ] 

PLU!ME, S. (Fr. pluma, Lat.) the feather of a 
bird. A ſet of feathers worn as an ornament. Fi- 
guratively, pride. A token of honour. or prize... In 


botany, that part of the ſeed of a-plant, which in 


its growth becomes the trunk... $2 
To PLU'ME, V. A. to pick, cleanſe, and adjuſt 


| thefeathers. To ſtrip off feathers, from plumer, Fr. | 


Figuratively, to ſtrip or plunder. To place as a 
plume, To adorn with a plume. To pride one's 
ſelf in any thing. ; 
PLU'MIPEDE, S. -(pluma, and pes, Lat.) a fowl 
that has feathers on its teet. | 
PLU'MMET, S. (from pJjumb) a weight of lead 
on a ſtring by which depths are meaſured, and 
ftraightneſs or perpendicularity is determined. Any 
weight, A kind of pencil made of common lead, 
uſed in drawing lines in writing- books. £ 
PLU'MOUS, Adj. (plumeux, Fr. plumoſus, Lat.) 
ſeathery ; reſembling feathers, | 
PLU'MP, Adj. (Skinner derives*it from pommele, 
Fr, round and full like an apple; but, as Johnſon 
hints, it may be derived from plumb, a perſon who is 
15 being conſequently heavy) ſleek; full of fleſh. 


PLU/MP 
maſs, 


To PLU'MP, v. A. to fatten, ſwell, or make 


„S. a cluſkr; ſeveral joined in one 


| 


large. Neuterly, to be ſwollen or fat. To fall 
like lead or a ſtone into water, formed either from 
plumbus, Lat. lead, or from the found. 

 PLU'MPER, S. ſomething held in the mouth to 
ſwell out the cheeks. | 

PLU'MPNESS, S. 
fat, or in good caſe. 

PLU'MY, Adj. (pluma, Lat.) 
feathers, | 

To PLU'NDER, VM. A. (plunderen, Belg. plun- 
dern, Teut.) to deprive a perſon of his property, 
either as an enemy at war, or as a thief, | 

- PLU'NDER, S. ſpoils gotten from an enemy, 
in war. Things ſtolen. | 

PLU"NDERER, S. one who takes away the 
property of another as. an enemy in war, or as a. 
thief, 

To PLU'NGE, V. A. (plonger, Fr.) to force 
ſuddenly under water or in any liquor. . To put 
ſuddenly into a different-ſtate, Neuterly, to dive or 
fink ſuddenly under water. To fall. or ruſh into any 
hazard or diſtreſs. | 0p 

PLU'NGE, S. the act of forcing, or ſinking, 
under water. A difficulty. A ftrait, or diſtreſs. 

PLU'NKET, S. a kind of blue colour. 

 PLU!?RAL, Adj. (pluralis, Lat.) implying more 
than one. In grammar, a variation of a noun, by 


the ſtate of being fleſny, 1 


covered with 


which it ſignifies in Engliſh and modern languages 


more than one. . | 
PLURA'LIST, S. (pluralifle; Fr.) one who 

holds more than one eccleſiaſtical benefice with care 

of ſouls. . 
PLU*RALITY, S. 


(pluralitt, Fr.) the ſtate of 
being or having a great number. 


A number more 


than one. More than one eccleſiaſtic living. The 


greater number. A majority. 
PLUS, S. in algebra, a character marked thus T, 
uſed for the ſign of addition. | 
PLU'SH, S. (peluche, Fr.) a kind of . ſhaggy. - 
cloth or filk. . | 
PLU'SHER, S. a ſea fiſh, reſembling a dog filh, . 
which preys upon pilchards. : | 
PLUTO, S. in pagan worſhip, the king of the. 


% 


infernal regions, was the ſon of Saturn and Ops, 


and the brother of Jupiter and Neptune. Pluto 
finding himſelf childleſs and unmarried, mounte.l 
his chariot to viſit the world, and arriving in Sicily, 
became enamoured with Proſerpine, whom he ſaw - 
gathering flowers with. her companions in the valley. 
of Enna, near Mount Etna; when forcing her 
into his chariot, he drove her to the river Chema- 
rus, through which he opened himſelf a paſſage 
back to the realms of night. Pluto is generally 
repreſented in-an ebony chariot, drawn .by four 
black horſes, ſometimes holding a ſcepter to denote 
his power, at others, a wand to drive away the 
ghoſts ; and at others, ſome keys to ſignify that he 
had the keys of death. His helmet, according. to 
Homer, had the quality ef rendering the wearer 

| _ _invilible, 
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inviſible, and that Minerva borrowed it, in order to 
be concealed from Mars, when he fought againſt the 


Trojans. Pluto was greatly revered by the Greeks 
and Romans, who erected templcs and altars to 


him. To this god ſacrifices were offered in the 


night, and it was not lawful to offer them by day. 
Some mythologiſts ſuppoſe, that he was originally 
4 prince who was deiſied ſor teaching men to bury 


their dead, and inventing funeral rites to their ho- 


nour : others fay, he was a king of the Moloſſians 
in Epirus; that he ſtole Proſerpine, and kept a dog 
called Cerberus, who devoured Pirithous, and 
would have ſerved Theſeus in the ſame manner, if 
Hercules had not interpoſed. 

PLUT Us, S. in pagan worſhip, the god of 
riches, He was repreſented as appearing lame when 
he approached to any mortals, and with wings at his 
leaving them, to point out the difficulty of amaſſing 
wealth, and the uncertainty of its enjoyment. He 
was alſo frequently repreſented blind, to ſhew that 
he often beſtowed his favours on the leaſt deſerving, 
and left in neceſſity thoſe who had the greateſt 

merit, | 

To PLX', V. A. (plien, old Belg.) to work on 
any thing with diligence and affiduity. To employ 
with diligence, To practice diligently, To ſolicit 
importunately. 
vice. To bend, from plier, FT. | 
PLY”, S. a bent, turn, form, caſt, or biaſs. A 
Plair, or fold. | | | 


PLYMOUTH, S. a large ſea- port town of De- 


or compoſition of a poe 


vonſhire, with two markets on Mondays and Thurſ- 
days; and two fairs, on January 25, and Septem- 
ber 21, for horned cattle and woollen-cloth, 


they fall into the ſea. It has two pariſh-churches, 
Its harbour is ſtrongly fortified, and has a pier on 
the ſouth ſide, St. Nicholas Iſle lies in the middle 
of the mouth of the harbour: King Charles II. 
buzlt a citadel here, which is well mounted with 
great guns, and contains a garriſon, It was in- 
corporated, by act of parliament, in 1439, and is 
gaverned by a mayor and recorder, who are juſtices 
of the quorum ; three other juſtices, nine principal 
burgeſles, and twenty-four common-councilmen; 
and ſends two members to parliament. It has a 
conſiderable trade, particularly in pilchards, and has 


two docks for the royal navy. The dock-yard is 


the completeſt in 'Europe, and the officers houſes 


belonging to it form an uniform, elegant, and hand- 


fome row of buildings. The dock and ſtore- rooms 


are convenient, the river deep, well defended from | p 


ſtorms, and capable af receiving the whole royal 
navy. It is forty-three miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter, 
and 215 from London. Long. 4 deg. 28 min. W. 
Lat. 50 deg. 26 min. N. | | 
PLVYMPT ON, S. or Plympton Maurice, in con- 


tradiſtinction to Plympton Mary, a borough of De- |, 


vonſhire, with a market on Saturday, and fairs on 


Neuterly, to work or proffer a 


It is 
feated on the river Plime, near the Tamer, where 


the pocket. 


3 


February 25, April 5, Auguſt 12, and OQober 51 
for ved — and — It is — 
by a mayor, who returns. two members to patlia- 
ment. Here is the beſt free-ſchool in theſe parts. 
It lies 6 miles from Plymouth, and 220 from 
London. | 5 BEL 
PNEUMA'TIC, :-PNEUMA'TICAL, Adj, 
moved by the wind : belonging -to the wind, 
PNEUMA'TICS, S. a branch of mechanics. 
which comprehends the doctrine or laws, according 
to which air is condenſed, rarified or gravitated. 


In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpirits. 
To PO'ACH, V. A. to boilAlightly, or in the 


| ſhell. To ſtab, kill, or pierce, from poche, Fr. a 


pocket. Neuterly, to ſteal or kill 
damp ; a cant word, 
PO/ACHER, S. one who ſteals game. 
POY'CK, S. (pocea, Sax.) a puſtule raiſed by the 
ſmall-pox. e 
POCKET, S. ( pocca, Sax. pochet, Fr.) ſmall 
8 to, or worn on, the inſide of cloaths. 
o PO'CKET, V. A. (pocheter, Fr.) to put in 
To pocket up, is to connive at; to do 
any thing clandeſtinely, - e ds 
.PO'CKINESS, S. the quality of being affected 
with the pox. Bo RSS 
PO CK, Adj. affected with the pox. 
PO'D, S. (bed, bede, Belg. a little houſe) the 


game. To be 


* 
* 


capſule or eaſe of ſeeds. 
FPO DGE, S. a puddle. þ 
PO'EM, S. (poeme, Fr. poema, Lat.) the work 
poet. Poems are generally de- 
nominated from the ſubject matter, as the elegiac, 
ſatiric, paſtoral, &c. and others from the manner of 
narration, as epic, dramatic, &, To which may 
be added, odes,  eclogues, and idylliums. To this 
head may alſo be referred ſeveral other compoſitions 
of a leſs ſerious kind, as the acroſtic, enigma, ans - 
gram, e. Kon | 
PO'ESY, S. (poefie, Fr. pogſie, Lat.) the art of 
writing in verſe, A ſhort conceit engraved on a 
ring. | „ 
POET, S. {(poete, Fr. porta, Lat.) an author 
who invents or compoſes in verſe. WE 8 
POETA'STER, S. (Lat.) an ignorant pretender 
to p_ ; oY 
—_ TESS, S. a woman who compoſes or writes 
in verſe. Ws 
POE'TIC, POF/TICAL, Adj. (portigue, Fr.) 
expreſſed in verſe; having all the harmony of num- 
bers and fertility of invention that conſtitute 3 
oem. . 
PO'ETICALLY, Adv. with all the harmony 
of numbers and fertility of invention that conftitute 
a poem or poet. 


To PO'ETIZE, v. N. (poctiſer, Fr.) to wit 


like a poet. | Te 
PO'ETRESS, S. (poetris, Lat.) a woman who 
|  PO'ETRY, 


writes poetry. 


* 
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' POETRY, S. the art of compoſing pieces in 


yerſe; pieces in verſe, | | | 
POI/GNANCY, S. a ſharpneſs. The power 
of raiſing a biting ſenſation in the palate. Aſperity, 
or the power of irritating, applied to writing. ; 
POI'GNANT,. Adj. (Fr.) ſharp, applied to 
taſte, Severe or painful. Satirical; keen, applied 
to writings. 5 5 
POLNT, S. (pronounced pint; point, point, Fr. 
from puncium, Lat.) the ſharp end of any inſtrument. 
A ſtring with a tag at the end. An headland or pro- 
montory. The ſting of an epigram. An indiviſible 
part of ſpace. A quantity that has no parts. A 
moment, applied to time. A part required of time 
dt ſpace; a eritical moment. Degree or ſtate, One 
of the degrees intg which the horizon or mariner's 
compaſs is divided. A partieular place to which any 
thing is directed. Reſpect: or regard. An aim, or 
the act of aiming or ſtriking, The * nnd a per- 
ſon's wiſh or action. A particular in 6. or ex 
ample, A ſingle poſition or aſſontion. A: note or 
tune. “ A point of war.“ SHAK, Point blank, 
drectly, alluding to an arrow!s. being ſhot to the 
point blank or white mark. Paint de viſe, exactly, 
ar in the point of view, & mark uſed. to diſtinguiſh 
the diviſions of a diſcourſe,  _. E 
To POl NT, V. A. to forge or grind to a ſharp 
end or point, To ditect towards an object. To 
direct the eye or notice- To ſhow by directing the 
finger towards the object. To direct towards a 
place, from pointer, Fr. to diſtinguiſſi words or ſen-- 
tences by marks or ſtops. To ſhow, applied to 
hounds. 2 B 5 
POINTED, Part. ſharp at the end. Epigram- 
matical, or abounding in wit. 4 
POI'NTEL, S. any thing on a point. 2 5 
POINTER, S. any thing uſed to ſhow or di- 
rect with, A dog that diſcovers game vo ſportſmen. 
POI'NTLESS, Adj. blunt, Dull. 
POl'SE, SEE Porze. 6 1 
POISON, (Fr.) in medicine, an animal, vege- 
table or mineral body, which deſtroys liſe though 
taken in ſmall quantities, Venom. e 
To POISON, V. A. to kill with any mineral, 


— or vegetable. ſubſtance, To corrupt or 
aint, | : | 


| 


POI'SONOUS, Adj. deſtruRive, .penicious, or: 


cltroying liſe though taken in ſmall quantities. 
POI'TREL, S. (poiftrel, poitrine, Fr. puttorale, 
tal.) armour for the breaſt, . A graving tool. 
_ POFZE, $: (p2ids, Fr.) weight, force, or tend- 
ing towards the center, Balance, or the ſtate of a 
balance in which both ſcales continue even. Al re- 
„ . WE 5 122 
0 POI 3 . | ; : or . 
hold in equilibrio, 6 — . 
1 with weight, followed by down: 
OK (fee Pocket) a. pocket or ſmall 


big. 


To: counter- balance. To op- 


4 : 
A 


To PO'KE, V. A. {(poka, Swed.) to feel in the 
dark. To ſearch for any thing with a long inftiu- 
ment or pole. Mp 

POR ER, S. an iron bar uſed to ſtir fires with. 

PO'LAND, a large kingdom of Europe; bounded” 
on-the weſt by the Baltic ſea, Brandenburg, and Si- 
leſia; on the ſouth by Hungary, Tranſilvania, and 
| Moldavia; and on the hs and caſt by the domi- 
nions of Ruſſia. 
Great Poland, Little Poland, and the duchy of Li- 
thuania; each of which is again divided into paliti- 
| nates, or provinces, The government of Poland is 
| monarchial and ariſtocratical, and is at preſent the 
only kingdom in Europe which is elective. The 
king is choſen by a general diet, called together by 


republic during the inter-regnum. When the kin 
is elected, he is obliged to take an oath, that he will 
maintain the privileges of the republic, called the 
Pacta Conventa, The Poles are large, well made, 
| robuſt, and the nobility kind to ſtrangers. 
burghers, or citizens, can have no eſtates but hou- 
ſes in the town, and little land for about three miles 
round them. The peaſants are poor; miſearable, 
and clowniſh ; and as they poſſeſs nothing, they 
contribute nothing to the ſupport of the government. 
They are ſlaves to the gentlemen, who treat them as 
they pleaſe." It is not ſaid they have ſo much a year, 
but that they have ſo many peaſants, To the north, 
the air is generally cold, and they have hut little 
{ wood ; it is ſo fertile in corn in many places, that it 
: ſupplies Sweden. and Holland with large quantities, 
: There are extenſive paſtures, and they haye a large 
quantity of leather, furs, hemp, flax, ſalt-petre, 
honey, and wax. There are ſo many bees, eſpeck 
ally in Lithuania, that their common drink is mead, 
| br hy The prevailing religion is Roman 
Catholic, which the king muſt always profeſs; how- 
ever, there are Lutherags, Calvinifts, and a. great 
many Jews. There are three univerſities, at Cra- 
cow, Vilna, and Konningſberg; two archbiſhop- 
pricks, and fifteen biſhopricks. The principal riv- 
ers are the Nieper, the Viſtula, the Bug, the Nie- 
men, the Nieſter, and the Bog. Cracow is the ca- 
pital town, but the king generally reſides at War- 
ſaw. 5 — . 
POLAR, Adj. (polair, Fr. polaris, Lat.) found 


OO 


near the pole. Lying near the pole. 

: POLARITY, S. tendency or direction towards 

the pole. 5 „ 
PO'LE, S. (Fr. palus, Lat.) the extremity of the 

axis of the earth. A long ſtaff, from pole, Sax. a 

tall piece of timber driven into the ground. A mea- 

3 containing 5 yards. An inſtrument of mea- 

ſuring. | | | 

| Ts PO'LE, V. A. to furniſh with poles. 

' PO'LE-AXE, S. an axe fixed to a long pole. 

PO LE-CAT, S. (or pai cat, ſo called from 
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It is divided into three Jarge parts, 


the archbiſhop of Gneſna, who is the chief of the 


The: 
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their abounding in Poland) a kind of wild cat re- 8 
markable for Makin 


fa! ; relating to diſpute. 

FOL E- IC, S. a diſputant. 

'PO'LE- STAR, S. a ſtar near the pole by which 
mariners compute their N. Latitude. Figuratively, 

any guide or director. 

POLICE, S. (Fr.) the regulation or govern- 
ment of a city or countty, as far as it * che 
inhabitants. 

POLICED, Adj. regulated or formed into a 
ſociety. 

PO'LICY, S. the art of government, as it re- 

ſpects forcign powers. Prudence in the manage- 
ment of affairs, A ſtratagem. A watrant for mo- 
. ney in the public funds. An inſtrument or paper 
ſigned hy any fingle perſon or company to indemnify 
from loſles by ſea or fire. 
To PU'LISH, V. A. (polio, Lat. polir, Fr.) 
to ſmooth by .rubbing. To make elegant or well 
behaved, applied to manners. To make perfect, 
complete, or elegant. 

PO'LISH, S. a gloſs made by rubbing. Ele- 
gance ap lied to manners, 

PO'LISHER,,. S. the perſon or inſtrument. that 
makes ſmooth or gives a gloſs. 

POLITE, Adj, (politus, Lat.) gloſſy; ſmooth; 
elegant of manners; uſed moſt in the laſt ſenſe. 

OLV TELY, Adv. in an elegant or well bred 
manner, 

POLTTENESS, S. the quality of behaving 
with elegant complaiſance. 

POLUTIC, Adj. civil; in this ſenſe political, 
is generally uſed, excepting when we ſay the body 
politic. Prudent, artful, cunning. Skilled in the 
intereſt of various ſtates. 

POLTI'TICAL, Adj. relating to the public ad- 
miniſtration of affairs; cunning. 
POLITVCIAN, S. (politicien, Gr.) one ſkilled 
in government, or in the intereſt of the varjous 
ſtates of the world, One of artiſice or deep contri- 

vance. 

PO'LITICS, S. (politique, Fr.) the art of go- 
verning and well regulating ſtates. 

PO'LITY, S. a form of "ates; aac. 
inſtitution. 

PO'LL, S. (poleab, Perl. pelle, pol, Belg.) the 
head; the back part of the head: a liſt of perſons 

« or heads: a fiſh generally calted a chub or chevin, 

To PO'LL, V. N. to lop the top of trees. To 
pull off hair from the head; to clip ſhort. To mow 
or crop. To plunder, : To take a lift or regiſter of 
perſons, To enter one's name in a lift or regiſter, 
at an election, as a voter. 

POU'LLARD, S. a tree lopped. A clipped coin. 
The chub hh. 
| PO'LLEN, S. fine powder or meal on flowers. 
A kind of fine ** 


2 civil 


POLE'MIC, POLE/MICAL, Adj. ane vur- | 


bad mixture. 


ball. 


-PO'LLER, Sin plunderer, : One who _ 
dis name as a voter at an election. | 
.POWLLL-EVIL, S. a large fwelling; TERRY 
or impoſthume in a horſe's poll, or e of the neck 

between the ears near 'the mane. 

; To POLLU'TE, V. A. (pollutus, 
Lat.) to render unclean, in a religious 
To taint with guilt. 


Wen Y; | 
ak eb 
To wy by fone 


POLLU'TION, 1 — 280 of profaning any 
holy thing or place, ome indecen 
of Sona  efiled. | 5 11 0 he ha 

POL? 'TRO'N, S. (by Sumaite, ie fol pul- 
lice-truncato, the thumb cut off, 2 practice former] 
among cowards to prevent their ſerving in the army) | 
aperſon who is afraid of danger. A coward. 

POLY'GAMISF, S. (from Pehgery) one who 
has more than one wife at once. 

_ POLY'GAMY, S. (Gr.) marriage, the bar of | 
Loving apan wives than one at once. 

POLYPE/ TALOU 8, an having: many petals 
or flower leaves. 


PO'LYPOUS, Adj. (from wann Lat.) of the 


nature of a polypus z having many feet or roots. 


PO'LYPUS, S. any thing with many roots or 

feet. In medicine, a rough eoncertion oft gtumous 
blood in the heart and arteries. A ſwelling in the 
noſtrils. In natural hiſtory, an animal with many 


feet, approaching very near to a vegetable, which 


when cut into pieces by growth, ſupplies every part 


4 with thoſe members it wants to make it a complete 
animal. $A 


POLYSY'LLABIC, 'POLYSY'LLABICAL, 
dj. baving many ſyllables, ba 
POLYSY'LLABLE, S. a word conkiting of 
many ſyllables. - 

POLYSY'NDETON, 8. (Gr.) in rhetoric, a 
figure by which a copulative i is often repeated, 
POLY'THEISM, S. belief of many gods. 
PO'MACE, 8. (pomaceum, LF the drofs of 


A 


I cyder-priflings. 


POMA'DE, 8. (Fr, pomada, Teal.) a fragrant 


ointment. 


PO'MANDER, S. (pomme d'ambre, Fr.) a ſweet 
A perfumed ball, or powder, 
POMA'TUM, S. (from ponum, Lat. an apple) 


an.ointment, fo called from its forgery having ap- 
ples as one of its ingredients. 


 POMEGRA'NAFE, 8. (ponum granatum, Lat.) 
a fruit ſo called from the grains or ſceds with which 


it abounds. 


POMI'FEROUS, Adj, e. Lat.) in bo- 
tany, applied to fueh plants, as bear a large fruit 
covered with a thick hard rind. : 

PO'MMEL, S. {pomean, Fr. pomo, Ital.) a round 
ball or knob, the knob that balances the blade of 2 
ſword. T be protuberant part of the ſaddle before. 

To POMM EL, V. A. (from pommeler, Fr.) to 
To beat black 

O Mf, 


beat with any thing thick and bulky. 
To punch. 


and blue. 
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attending perſons in high life. Grandeur. A ſplen- 
4d and oſtentatious proceſhon; oo  N 
POMPHO'LYRX, S. a white, light, and ſriable 
ſubſtance, found in cruſts on the domes of furnaces, 
and the covers of crucibles in which braſs is made, 
PO'MPION, S. (poampon, Fr.) a pumpkin. ' 
PO'MPON, POMPOO N, S. (Fr.) an orna- 
ment worn by ladies in the fore part of the hair. 
PO'MPOUS, Adj. ( pempeux, Fr.) grand; ſhowy ; 
lendid, „„ . 
FO Nb, 8. (formerly written pand, i. e. a pan, 
from yndan, Sax. to incloſe) a ſmall collection of 
ſtan hing water. i 3 1 ö 
To PY/NDER, V. A. (pondero, Lat.) to weigh 
in the mind; to conſider, Neuterly, to think or 


ule, CEP, | . 
"PONDERO'SITY, S. weight. The quality of 
being heavy. VVV 

PO'NDEROUS, Adj. (ponderoſus, Lat.) heavy, 
weighing much. Of importance or moment, For- 


PO'MP, S. (pompe, Fr. pompa, Lat.) ſplendour between them, with rails on the ſides, and uſed : 


— 
. 
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paſſing both horfes and cannon, &c. over a rivc 
The boats uſed in making a floating bridge. 88 
PO N, S. (perhaps from puny, or puiſne, Fr.) 
a ſmall horſe. BEEN | 
- POO'L, S. {pul, Sax. poll, Belg.) a lake, or 
large collection of deep and ſtanding water, A re- 
ſervoir of water ſupplied by ſprings and diſcharging 
the ſurplus by ſluices. | 
POOLE, S. a conftderable town in Dorfetſkire, 
and a county of itſelf, with one of the beſt harbours 
on the coaſt, It ſends two repreſentatives to par- 
liament, It fits out a great number of ſhips every 
year to the Newfoundland fiſhery, It has a market 
on Mondays and Thurſdays, and a fair on the firſt 
Thurſday in November for toys. It lies 24 miles 
from Dorcheſter, and 110 from London. In thei 
reign of Edward III. it was inhabited only by a few 
fiſnermen. | . | k 


POOYP, S. (poupe, Fr. puppis, Lat.) the higheſt 


or uppermc:{t part of a ſhig's hull or ſtern. 


cible or vehement. | P OO R, Adj. (puvre, Fr. povero, Ital. powre, Span. 
PO NDEROUSN ESS, S. the quality of weigh- I pauper, Lat.) in want of money or the neceſſaries of 
ing much. 8 (7 dee 5 life. Applied to value, of ſmall worth, trifling. 
PU'NENT, Adj. (penens, Lat.) laying, aſſuag- Mean, contemptible. Humble, or unimportant, 
ing or weſtern, oppoſe# by Milton to-Levant winds, I applied to opinion. Mean, low, abject. A word 
which cauſe ſurges or cempelts, E of tenderneſs, implying a perſon or thing to be an 


PO'INARD, S. object of pity and affection. © “ Poxy Betſy is very 
dapger or ſhort ſword, 


| | ill.“ Wretched. Unfit for any purpoſe,” The poor, 
To PO'LINYARD, V. A. to ſt ab with L poi nard. 


uſed collectively, the Joweſt order of a comma nity, 
PONTEFRACT, S. commonly pronounced | who have neither riches, intereſt, nor power. Bar- 
P:nf-et, a large well built town in the Weſt Riding of | ren or dry, applied to ſoil. Lean or ſtarved, fol- 
Yorkſhire, which ſends two members to parliament, | lowed by horſe. Without ſpirit, or ſtrength, applied 
The church is a handſome Gothic fabric, the mar- p E 3 | | 


'to liquors. | x 
ket place ſpacious, and its market on Saturday weil | - POO'RLY, Adv. without money, intereſt, power 
ſopplied with proviſions. Its fairs are on Saturday 


| or the neceſſaries of life. With ſmall ſucceſs, 
after February 2, Saturday after Palm-Sunday, St. | ſtrength, worth, or importance. B 

Giles's day, Sept. 1, Saturday after St. Andrew, | ' POO'RNESS, 8. want of money, power, in- 
Nov, 30, and the firft Saturday after the twentieth 


day f. Chriſtma It ei itl f 187 tereſt, dignity, or the neceſſaries of life. Want of '& ; Fs 
ay trom Chriſtmas, It gives title of earl to the 


fruitfulneſs, applied to foil,  _ S 

former family, It lies 18 miles from York, and POO'R-SPIRITED, Adj. mean or cowardly, 

175 from London, Eee oh: 5 POO'R-SPIRITEDNESS, S. the quality of 
PO'NTIFF, S. (pontife, Fr.) a high prieſt or | bearing with affronts through fear or cowardice, 

pope. | e 


| | PO'P, S. (popy/ma, Lat. formed from the ſound) 

PONTT'FICAL, Adj. belonging to the high | a ſmall ſmart and quick ſound. | 
prieſt, Belonging to the pope. Bridge building, To PO'P, V. N. to make a ſmall, and quick 
from fans, Lat. a bridge, and facio, Lat. to make, 


t ſound. To move or enter with a quick, ſudden, ' 
* By wond'rous art—pontifical.”- Par. Loft, Pecu- | and unexpected motion. Actively, to put in or out 
liar to Milton in the lait ſenſe, and perhaps intended 


| ſuddenly, lily, or unexpectedly. To ſhift, or get 
25 a ſatyrical pun againſt popery, rid of, uſed with of. * | 
PONTIFICATE, S. (pontificat, Fr. 


(poignard, Fr. pugio, Lat.) 2 


! | 
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biſhop of Rome, 


pontificus PO'PE, S. (papa, Lat.) the 
Lat.) the office and dignity of a pope. N — 


PONTLE'VIS, S. a diſorderly reſiſting action of 
a horſe, in which he rears up ſeveral times running, 


who claims ſovereign power over all eccleſiaſtics' 
and civil governors, as being the vicegerent of Go; 
the immediate ſueceſſor of St. Peter; endowed with 


infallibility, and inveſted with the keys of heaven 
and hell. A fiſh, likewiſe called a ruff, reſembling 
a perch in ſhape, but never grows larger than a 
gudgeon. . 

POPE, S. (ALEXANDER) a celebrated poet, and 
| one 


nd riſes up ſo on his hind legs, as to be in danger 
of falling backwards. — the 

PO'NTON, PONTOON, S. (Fr.) a floating 
tige, made of two boats, placed at a diſtance from 
e. ch other, planked over, together with the interval 
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one of the fineſt 


His aunt taught him to read, and he learned to 
. write without any aſſiſtance, by copying printed 


which he was ſent to a popiſh ſeminary near Win- 
cheſter, and thence was removed to a ſchool at 
Hyde-park-corner. He very early diſcovered a ta- 
lent for poetry, At twelve, he retired with his 
parents to Binfield, in Windſor Foreſt, where he 
became acquainted with the works of Spencer, 
Waller, and Dryden; and at that early age com- 


his Acis and Galatea, and at fifteen had acquired a 


afterwards burnt. At ſixteen he publiſhed his Paſ- 
torals, which procured him the honour of being 


| perſons z and, the ſame year, 1704, he wrote the 

fixſt part of his Windſor Foreſt. In 1708, when. 
| he was not twenty years of age, he wrote the Eſſay 
1 en Criticiſm, eſteemed 1 in its kind. 
In 1712, when the Rane of the Lock was firſt 
| 


completely publiſhed, he ſhewed that he was equally 
worthy of admiration. for being poſſeſſed of that 
creative power of the imagination, which is the 
diſtinguiſhing excellence of a great, poet. In 1713 
he publiſhed propoſals for a tranſlation of Homer's 
Tliad, in which all parties ſo heartily concurred, 
that a ſubſcrigtion ampunted to 60001, and Lintot 
\\ |, the bookſeller gave him 12001. for the copy. In 
OV \ 717, he publiſhed a collection of thoſe works which 
0 We had printed ſeparately; in which he ſhewed that 
* J\ he had conſulted his fortune more than his fame, 

* he Iliad being now finiſhed, he engaged upon the 
| Came footing to undertake the Odyſſey, of which 
Mr. Broome and Mr, Fenton did a part; and for, 

their labours received 500 l. from Mr. Pope. This 

work was finiſhed in 1725, and he was afterwards 
engaged with Swift and Arbuthnot in printing ſome 
volumes of miſcellanies. Pope had been long at- 
tacked by. many writers, ſome of whom meanly 
ſtooped to ridicule the deformity of his perſon, How- 
ever, he had, at the ſame time, the honour of 
having bis cauſe eſpouſed by many of the beſt wri- 

ters in the nation; and he himſelf laſhed his ene- 

mies in his Dunciad. He then turned his pen to 
moral ſubjects, and wrote his Efſay on Man, 

which was followed by his Ethic Epiſtles, and the 

letters which paſſed between him and his friends, 

His manners were delicate, eaſy, and engaging ; 

and he treated his friends with a politeneſs that 

charmed, and a generoſity that was much to his 


7 mmm . As — 
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admitted to the converſation and friendſhip of the 


earl of Halliſax, lord Landſdown, and other eminent 
of people. 


poſed an elegant ſmall poem. At fourteen he wrote | 
wood pecker. A trifling fop. 


booke. The family being of the Romiſh religion, | 
be was at eight years of age inſtruted by one 
Taverner, a prieſt, who taught him the rudiments | 
of the Latin and Greek tongues together ; after | 


readineſs in the learned Janguages. He had already | 
wrote ſeveral pieces of poetry, ſome of which he fp 


— —_— 


honour, Mr. Pope had always been ſubject to (he 
head-ach, which. at length was greatly increaled h 
a dropſy in his breaſt, under which he expired the 
3oth of May 1744, in the fifty-ſixth year of hig 
age. 9 
"PO'PEDOM, s. (from pope, and dom, zur) th 
office or dignity of a poop. 
PO'PERY, S. the mode of worſhip in Which the 
pope is acknowledged the head of the church, 
PO'PESEYE, S. the gland in the middle of the 


thigh ſurrounded with fat; perhaps fo called from 


its being as tender as the eye, and when pierced with 
any inſtrument attended with immediate death, 
PO'PGUN, S. a gun made of a piece of Wood 
bored. through, which is charged with pellets of 
hemp or brown paper, and played with by children, 
PO'PINJAY, S. (papegay, Belg.) a parrot, ot 


PO'PISH, Adj. belonging to the pope. or po- 


ery. | 
; POPPY, 8. (popis 8, Sax, papauer, Lat.) a plan 
with 2 reddiſh ower, which grows 23 
amopg corn. | 


PO'PULACE, S. (Fr.) the vulgar or loweſt rank 


' PO'PULACY, S. the common people. Seldom 


% 


uſed, W 004123. 4.2 
PO'PULAR, Adj. (pepulaire, Fr. popularis, Lat.) 
vulgar or of the loweſt order, applied to rank, 
Suited to the capacity of the common people. Be- 
loved by the people. Studious of the favour of the 


people. 6 E 
FOPULARIT , S. the quality of being be, 


loved by the people. 


To PO'PULATE, V. N. ( pepulus, Lat.) to breed 
or increaſe, people. Fu 

POPULA' TION, S. the ſtate of a country, with 
reſpect to the number of its inhabitants. 

POPULO SIT, S. the quality of abounding in 


people. 


* 


ple | <p 
PO'PULOUS, Adj. (populeſus, Lat.) abounding 
in people; well inhabited. | . 


PO'PULOUSNESS, S. the quality of abounding 


in people. 


PO'RCELAIN, S. (Fr. ſuppoſed to be derived 
from pour cent annes, Fr, for a hundred years; it ha- 
ing been imagined that the materials were. matu 


under ground for that term of years) China or 


China Ware; a compoſition of a middle nature be- 
tween earth and glaſs, An herb, . 
 PO'RCH, S. (porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.) a roof 
ſupported by pillars before a door. A portico of 
covered walk, _ 


PO'RCUPINE, 8. (porceſpi, or epic, Fr. pri. 
pino, Ital.) an animal when full grown of the ſize 
a cat; its neck is ſhort and thick, its noſe. blunt, and 


noſtrils very large in form like ſlits; its upper lip is 


cleft. like that of a hare, and its whiſkers are like 


1 PO R | 
like thoſe of the human ſpecies z its legs are ſhort, To PORTE'ND, V. A. (portende, Lat.) to fore 
the hinder feet have five toes, and the forefeet on] ſhow or betoken. . 
four; its tail is four or five inches long, beſet wit PORTE'NT, S. (fortentum, Lat.) an omen or 
ſpines in an annular ſeries; its body is covered with prodigy foreſhowing ſomething ill. ; 
quills, which on the ſhoulders, fides, belly, and]  PORTE'N TOUS, Adj. — Lat.) be- 
thighs are black, and on the back, hips, and loins, | tokening ſomething ill. ERS 
brown, variegated with black, | | PO'K TER, S. (porter, Fr.) one who has the 
PO'RE, S. a paſſage or aperture in the ſkin ; any | charge of a gate. One who carries burthens, from 
* narrow paſſage, The ſmall interſtices between the | porteur, Fr. porte, Lat. to carry. A kind of liquor 
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particles of matter which conſtitute bodies. much uſed in London, fo called becauſe drank 
To PO'RE, V. N. to look at with great intenſe- 2 by the lower claſs of people, ſuch as porters, 
{s, 8 ? : ; : * » : Co 7 K | g | 
"PO'REBLIND, Adj. (commonly written pur- | PO'RTERAGE, S. money paid or due to a 
blind} near-ſighted ; ſhort ſighted, porter for carrying. | | 


' PO'RINESS, S. the quality of abounding in POR'TICO, S. (Ital. porticus, Lat.) a covered 
pores, N as walk, whoſe roof is ſupported by pillars, . 
PO'RK, S. (pere, Fr. porcus, Lat.) ſwine's fleſh. PO'RTION, S. (Fr. portio, Lat.) a part; a part 
PO'RKER, S. a full grown hog, A pig. aſſigned a perſon, A dividend, A fortune given to 
PO'RKET, S. a young hog. | a child, or paid at, before, or after a marriage, 
-PO'RKLING, S. a young pig. To PO RTION, V. A. to divide among ſeveral. 
PORO'SITY, S. the quality of having pores. To endow with a fortune. | | 
PO'ROUS, Adj. (poreux, Fr.) having ſmall aper- PO'RTLAND, S. a peninſula in the county of 
tures or interſtices between the particles. {| Dorſet, ſeated on the Engliſh channel, ten miles 
PO'ROUSNESS, S. the quality of having pores. | ſouth of Dorchefter. It is very ſtrong both by na- 
POR'PHYRE, POR'PHYRY, S. a kind of | ture and art, being ſurrounded by inacceſſible rocks, 
marble of a brown or red colour, frequently inter- | except at the place of landing, where there is a ſtrong 
| ſperſed with white ſpots. | caſtle, built by Henry VIII. It is about ſeven miles 
POR POISE, POR'PUS, S. {pore, poiſſon, Fr.) | in circumference. On the ſouth ſide ſtands the only 
the ſea hog. church in the peninfula, ſo near the ſea, that for its 
POR'RET,, S. (porleac, Sax.) a fcallion, ' [ ſecurity from the waves, they have been obliged to 
POR'RIDGE, 8, (from por, porleac, Sax.) broth | build the wall of the church-yard to an incredible 
or liquor made by boiling meat in water with leeks | height. It is chiefly noted for its ſtone ſo proper for 
and other herbs, _ . building, that St. Paul's church in London, and 
POR'RINGER, 8. (from porridge) a veſſel in | other large ſtructures are built therewith, Long 2 
which broth is eaten. Uſed for a head-dreſs in | deg. 48 min. W. Lat. 50 deg. 30 min. N. There 
Shakeſpeare's time, from its reſembling a porringer; I are frequent wrecks here, upon which occaſions the 
in the ſame manner as a trencher or trencher-cap, is ſo | inhabitants behave ſo ill, that they are called Pott- 
called at Oxford, & c. from its reſembling a trencher. | land ſharks, | 3 
PO'RT, S. (Fr. portus, Lat.) a harbour or ſafe | PORT LINESS, S. the dignity of mein or air. 
ſation for ſhips. A gate, from port, Sax. An | PO'RTLY, Adj. of noble mein or air. Bulky. 
aperture in a ſhip, through which the guns are put PORTMA'NTEAU, S. (portemanteau, Fr.) a 
out, Carriage or behaviour, A kind of wine ſo | ceſt or kind of bag in which cloaths are carried. 


- 


2 


called, from Oporto. | PO'RTOISE, S. in ſea language, applied to a 
To PO'RT, V. A. (porto, Lat. porter, Fr.) to | ſhip which riſes with her yards ſtruck down to the 

carry in form, - | | deck. | | | 
PORTABLE, Adj. (portabilis, Lat.) ſuch as PO'RTRAIT, S. (pourtrait, Fr.) a repreſenta- 

may be carried ; ſuch as may be endured. Ii tion, or picture drawn from the life, eſpecially of a 


- PO'RTAGE, S. (Fr.) the price of carriage. A | face done from-the life. In this ſenſe we uſe the 


port-hole. term por trait- painting, in contradiſtinction to hiſtory 
_PO'RTAL, S. (portail, Fr. poreella, Ital.) a ſtate. | painting, where a reſemblance of perfon is uſually 
The arch under which a gate opens. | | diſregarded.” | | | ; | 

PO'RTATIVE, Adj. that may be carried from To PO'RTRAIT, V. A. (portraire, Fr.) to draw 
place to place, | from the life. Portracy is moſt proper. 


PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCLU'SE, S. (portecu- | PO'RTRAITURE, S. (Fr.) a picture or reſem- 
loſe, Fr.) a machine like a harrow, hung over | blance drawn from the Jife. 
tie gate of a city, to let down to keep an enemy To PORTRA'Y,. V. A. (pourtraire, Fr.) to 
our... - | | | I | paint, or adorn. with pictufes. 
To PORTCU'LLIS, V. A. to bar or ſhut PO'RTRESS, S. a female that has the charge of 


up | a door, | 
| a0. POR Ts. 
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PORTSMOUTH, S. a ſea-port town in Hamp- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Thurſdays and Satur- 
days; and one, fair, on July 10, for ſilver-ſmiths, 
mtrcers, cabinet makers, linen and woollen drapers, 
milleners, cutlers, ſhoe-makers, hatters, ready made 
cloaths, and bedding. It is one of the moſt ſecure 
and capacious harbours in England, being defended 
by a numerous artillery, both on the ſea and land 
ſide, and has very good J | 
of the royal navy is built here; and here are ſome of 
the fineſt docks, yards, and magazines of naval ſtores 
in Europe. It is ſeated in the iſle of Portſey, being 
* ſurrounded by the ſea except on the north fide, where 
there is a river which runs from one arm to the 
other. It is much reſorted to on. account of the 
royal navy, whoſe rendezvous is at Spithead, which 
is at the eaſt end of the Iſle of Wight, and oppoſite. 

to Portſmouth, There is a drawbridge over the 
river, and it has always a good garriſon. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and burgeſſes, 
and ſends two members to parliament, Tt has. one 
church, and two chapels, one in the garrifon, and 
one in the common, for the uſe of the dock, and 
others, beſides ſeveral meeting-houſes of the diſſen- 
ters. The dock-yard at Portſmouth was lately burnt 
down, ſuppoſed to be ſet on fire by ſome of the ene- 
mies of Great Britain, but it is now perfectly re- 
paired, It is twenty miles S. E. of Wincheſter, 

_ eighteen 8. by W. of Petersfield, and 73 W. of 

London. 
min. N. 


fortifications. A great part 


Long. 16 deg. W. Lat. 50 deg. 48 


PORTUGAL, S. the moſt weſtern kingdom of 
Europe, is about 310 miles in length, and 150 in 
breadth. It is bounded on the weſt and ſouth by 
the ocean, and on the eaſt and north by Spain, 
Though Spain and Portugal are in the ſame climate, 


yet the air of the latter is much more temperate than- 


that of the former, on account of the neighbour- 
hood of the fea, Corn is not very plentiful 
country, the inhabitants not being fond of kuſbandry; 


for this reaſon they import Indian corn from Africa, 
which is made uſe of by the peaſants inſtead of 
wheat, There are a great number of barren moun-. 


t.ins, and yet they have plenty of olives, vineyards, 


_ oranges and lemons, nuts, almonds, figs, and raifins. 


They have fome horned cattle, whoſe fleſh is gene- 


rally lean and dry. They alſo make a great deal of 


ſalt with the ſea water, eſpecially in the bay of St. 
Ubes, from whence a great deal is exported. Their 
foreipn trade conſiſts either in the exportation of the 
produce of their own country, or in the merchan- 
dize they receive from their plantations and ſettle- 
ments in various parts of the world, ſuch as ſugar, 
tobacco, rum, cotton, indigo, hides, Brazil and other 


woods for dying, many drugs of different forts, and 
excellent in their kinds. Beſides theſe, they have 
gold, ſilver, diamonds, and other precious ſtones 
on Am er. ca, which bring them in immenſe riches, 
Io vards tie frontiers of Spain there are mountains 


in this 


| in which they formerly got gold an | Giver, 8 N 
river Tagus, or Tajo, was famous for its gold fangs, 


— 


but now the Portugueſe do: not think them worth at. 


tending to. There are alſo mines of iron, tin, lead, 


quarries of marble, and ſome precious ſtones, Por. 
tugal is divided into fix provinces, namely, two iq 


the middle, called Eſtramadura and Beira, two on 
the north, which are Entro-Minho e Douro, and 


Traſ-los-Montes; alſo two on the ſouth called 


Alentego and Algarva. The principal merehang 


are very rich, Learning is upon the decline, and 
the academies and ſchools are gone to decay. Thy 
government is monarchic:], and yet there is a great 
difference between the ſovereignty of. the kin 
Portugal_and the king of Spain ; for the authority 
of the pope here is very great. No other religion is 
allowed here but the Roman Catholic, and they bare 
three archbiſhops, and ten biſhops, beſides a patriarch, 
They have three ſevere inquiſitions, and yet there are 
a great number of concealed Jews, even among the 
grandees of the court. The authority of the poſe 
is ſo great, that the king cannot confer any benefice 
without his conſent, In 1580, there was a failure in 
the royal line, and Philip II. king of Spain, got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown; but in 1640, there was a great 
revolution, and John, duke of Braganza, obtained 
the crown, whoſe deſcendants have enjoyed it ever 
ſince. Liſbon is the capital city, - ir 
POR, Adj. (from pore) conſiſting of pores. 
To PO SE, V. A. (gepoſe, Sax.) to perplex or con- 
found with a difficulty, _ e 
PO SER, S. one who puzzles with difficulties. 
PO'SITED, Adj. (ↄ ,,, Lat.) placed. 
POS TION, S. (Fr. peſtio, Lat.) the ſtate of 
being placed, Situation. A principle laid donn. 
In grammar, the ſtate of being placed before two 
9 I b 7558 5 Þ | Lat) 
| 'SITIVE, Adj. (poſitif, Fr. peſtivis, Lat. 
capable of being armed. Rel vs Direcd. 
oppoſed to implied. Stubborn in opinion. Settled 
by arbitrary appointment. Having the power to 
enact laws. Certain. ad pe | 
PO'SITIVELY, Adv. abſolutely; affirmatively; 
certainly or without doubt, In ſtrong terms. 
PO'SITIVENESS, S. actualneſs. Confidence 
in opinion. N E 
POSSITUVITY, S. confidence; ſtubbornnels 
in opinion, ** Courage and puſſitivity.* WATTS. 
Cenſured by Johnſon as a low word. 
PO'SSE, S. (Lat.) an armed power; from fo 
comitatus, Lat. the power of a ſhire. : 
To POSSE'SS, V. A. (poſſefſus, Lat.) to enjoy: 
To have in one's power; to enjoy as a maſter, To 
ſeize. . To make maſter of, uſed with of, but an- 
_ciently having with, To fill with ſomething fixed, 
followed by with; to affect. To have power over 28 
an unclean ſpirit. | | 


POSSE'SSION, S. the ſtate of having in one“ 


hands or power. The thing enjoyed by a 1702. 
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'SESSIVE, Adj. having ne plurally, 
EET adjectives which ſignify the poſſeſſion 
of, or inheritance in ſomething. 

PO SSE SSO R, 8. (poſſe Nur, Fr. roſe or, Lat. d 
an owner, or proprietor; one that has any thing 
in his hands. 

PO'SSET, " (poſea, Lat.) milk curdled with 
treacle, wine or any acid. 

To PO'SSET, V. A. to turn or curdle milk 
with wine, treacle or acids. 

possiBI'LIT V, (paſſi Bilite, Fr. ) the ley of 
being to be done by the exertion of power. c 

PO'SSIBLE, Adj. (Fr. poſſubilis, Lat.) having 
the power to be done, Not inconliſtent with the 
nature of thin 

PO'SSIBLY, Adv. to be done by any power ex- 
iſting; perhaps; without abſurdity. _,- 

PO'ST, S. (poſte, | Fr.] a haſty meſſenger ; one 
employed in carrying letters. A quick and expedi- 
tous manner of travelling, from that in which 
p2/is perform their journies ; ; hence to ride oe A 
ſituation, or ſeat, A military ſtation. Place, or 

office, A piece of N ſet up erect. 

ToPO'ST, V. N. (pofter, F r.) to travel with 
| ſpeed, Actively, to fix on a poſt in diſgrace. To 
place or fix, In commerce to enter the articles on 
their proper ſides, and in every perſon's particular 
account in a journal or ledger. 

PO'S TAGE, S. money paid for the carriage of 
letters, or any thing conveyed by a poſt, 

PO'ST-BOY, S. one who carries letters. 

To PO'ST DATE, V. A. (poft, Lat. after, and 
date) to date later or after the real time. 

POSTDILU'VIAN,. Adj. (% and diluvium, 
Lat.) after the flood. 

PO'STER, S. a courier, or one ſent in haſte. 

POSTE' RIOR, Adj. (paſterieur, Fr.) happen- 
ing or placed after ; following. Backwards, In the 
plural uſed for the hinder parts. 

POSTERIO'RITY, S. (poferiorith Fr.) the 
fate of being aſter in the order of time, 

POSTE'RITY, S. (poterite, Fr. paſleritas, Lat.) 
thoſe that ae born or live after. Deſcendants. 

PO'STERN, S. {poterne, Fr. paſlerne, Belg.) a 
ſmall or narrow gate or door. 

POSTEXUSTENCE, S. future exiſtence, 

Song HA'STE, 8. burry, or the. haſte of a 
poit hoy 


PO -HOUsE, 8. an office where letters are 


taken in, 


POSTHU'MOQUS, Adj. done or publiſhed after 
the death ol a perſon. 


PO'STIL, S. (poſtille, Fr. peſtilla, Lat.) a gloſs 


or marginal note. 


POSTV'LLION, 8. (pofillen, Fr.) one who 


rides on the firſt pair of fix horſes belonging to a 


coach in order to guide them. 
POSTLUMINOUS, Adj. (psUiminium, Late): 


done or contrived aſtcrwards, 


f 


bout; 


cious, powerful. 


To POS FPO NE, V. A. (peſtpono, Lat.) to put 
off or delay: to reckon of Jels value than ſomething 
elſe. - 

PO'ST SCRIPT, 8. (5%, and ſcriptum, Lat.) 
a part added to, or written after a letter. 

Ta PO'STULATE, V. A. (peſtulatus, Lat.) to 
beg or aſſure as true without proof, 

PO'STULATE, 8. (peftulatum, Lat.) a pol. 
tion aſſumed without proof. 

POST ULA'TION; S. the act of aſſuming as 
true, without proof. 

PO'S TURE, S. (Fr.) place, or r ſituation, The 
manner in which the parts of the human body are 
placed. Figuratively, ſtate or diſpoſition... - | 

POSTULA'T UM, S. a poſition aſſumed without 

roof, 
; PO'STUREMASTER, S. one who ſurpriſes by 
uncommon attitudes or contortions of his body: 

PO'SY, S. (contracted from p2eſy) the motto of a 

ring. A bunch of flowers. 
'POYT, S. (Fr. and Belg. potte, Il. ) a veſſel in 
which meat is boiled. A veſſel made of earth, Cc. 
to hold liquor or infuſe tea in. A veſſel to male 
urine in. To go to pot, implies to be oye or de- 
voured.- 

To POT, V. A. to preſerve in pots's 
in pots. 

PO' TABLE, Adj. (Fr. potabilis, Lat.) fit for 
drinking. Such as may be drank. 

PO'TAGER, S. a veſſel to eat pottage in. A 
porringer. 


PO'TASH, 8. (Petaſſe, Fr.) an impure, fixed, 


to incloſe 


| alkaline ſalt made b burning vegetables, 


POTA'TION, 8. (potatio, Lat.) a drinking 
a draught, 

POTA'TO, 8. ¶ otados, Span, potatas, potades, - 
Fr. potata, Ital. from battates, Amer.) a roundiſh 
eſculent root. 


POTBE'LLIED, Adj. having a belly — 


out like a pot. 


POTBE'“LLV, S. a ſwelling bellv. 
To PO' TCH, "Wes; A (poacher, Fr.) to FO 


or puſh, To poach. 


PO*'TENCY, S. (potentia, Lat.) power; effi- 
cacy; ſtrength. 

POTENT, Adj. (Petens, 
ſtrong. Having great authority. 

PO'TENT ATE, S8. potentat, Fr.) a prinee, or 
one enjoying ſovereign power, 

POTE'N-TIAL, Adj. (poterciel, Fr. Potentialis, = 
Lat.) exiſting only in power, not in act. Effica- 
In grammar, applied to that mood 
which denotes the poſſibility of doing a thing. 

POTENTIA'LITY, S. poſſbiſity. 
 POTE'NTIALLY, Adv. in power or poſſibi- 
lity, oppoſed to actually or poſitively. In: flicacy, 
_—_—_ to actualneſs. | ; 


PO'TENTLY, Adv. powerfully, 


Lat.) powerful; 


POT- 


r 


* 
DENT 


LE 


POU 


PO'TGUN, S. (corrupted from 
which makes a (mall ſmart noiſe. 
POT-HA'NGER, S. a hook or 
a pot is hung over the fire. | 
_ PO\THER, S. (ſometimes written pudder or 
podder, and derived by Junius from foudre, Fr.) 
a buſtle, tumult or hurry. | 
To PO'THER, V. A. to make a buſtling 'and 
ineffectual attempt, 1 BE ; 
. PO'TION, S. (Fr. Potio, Lat.) a draught of 
phy ſie. The writers on pharmacy diſtinguiſh potions 
into cathartic, cardiac, and alterative, = 
PO'TSHARD, S. (from p2t. and ſchaerde, Belg. 
and ſhould be ſpelt potſbera) a fragment of a broken 
Ot. 
F PO'TTAGE, 8. 
thing boiled for food. 
POTTER, S. (potier, Fr.) a maker of earthen 
Ware. 9 | 
PO'TTER's-ORE, S. an ore, very eaſily vi- 
trified, and uſed by potters in glazing their veſſels. 
- PO'TTING, S. drinking. | 
 PO'TTLE, S. a liquid meaſure containing four 
pints. 3 
POT-VA'LIANT, Adj. made bold and daring 
by exceflive drinking. 1 
PO U CH, S. (poche, Fr.) a ſmall bag or pocket. 
Figuratively, the belly. | | | 
Io POU'CH, V. A. to put in the pocket. To 
fwallow. To pout or hang down the lip, 

PO'VERTY, S. (pauverte, Fr.) want of money 
or neceſſaries. Meanneſs or want of ornament, ap- 
plied to ſtile, | 

POU'LT, 8. 
turkey. | 

 POU'LTERER, S. one who ſells fowls. | 

POU'LTICE, POU'/LTIVE, S. a. foft medi- 
eine, applied to aſſwage a ſwelling or inflammation. 
% Poultices allay pains.” TEMPLE. | | 

POU'LTRY, S. (poalet, Fr. puilities, Lat.) do- 
meſtic fowls. | 

POU'NCE, S. (penzone, Ital.) the claw or talons 
of a bird of prey, The powder of gum ſandarach, 
uſed to prevent paper from ſinking. 

To POU'NCE, V. A. (porgonare, Ital.) to pierce 
or make holes. To pour or ſpiinkle through holes, 
To ſeize with the talons. 7 - 

ELD, Adj. furniſhed with claws or 
talons. 

POU'ND, S. (pond, pund, Sax. fondo, Lat.) a 
weight conſiſting of twelve ounces in Troy, and 

\ ſixteen ounces in Avoirdupoiſe weight, A ſum 
conſiſting of twenty ſhillings ſterling ; ſo called be- 
cauſe the ancient pound of filver weighed a pound 
troy. An incloſure or priſon in which ſtrayed beaſts 


popgun) a gun 


branch on which 


(potage, Fr.) broth, or any 


(poulet, Fr.) a young chicken | 


are confined until they are replevied or redeemed, 
To POU'ND, V. A. (punian, Sax.) to beat to 
pieces with a peitle. 
catcle, 


To ſhut up or confine ſtrayed 


| — 
cordin 


pound ſmall, 


[ 


PORES Lt; 
POU'NDAGE, S. a certain ſum deduQed from 
pound ſterling. A payment or tax rated e. 
2 to the weight of the commo dit. 
POU'NDER, S. (pundere, Sax.) the name of , 
very large pear. Any perfon or other thing deno. 
minated from a certain number of pounds; hence a 
ten pounder. PIE TSS, 
To POU'R, V. A. (ſuppoſed to be derived 
from bwrw, Brit.) to let liquor out of a veſſel into 
ſome other place. To let out, or give vent to 
3 to flow in ſtreama. To ruth tumultu. 
Oully, ELD I Si, Fats: 
1 8. a kind of fiſh: A cod fiſh. A king 
Ls. | Dn eyes © ele err, . EIN 
To POU'T, V. N. (bouter, Fr.) to look ſullen 
or expreſs, diſcontent by thruſting out or letting fall 
the under lip. To gape, or be prominent. 
POWDER, S. (poudre, Fr.) duſt, or any ſub- 
ſtance beaten into ſmall particles. Gunpowder, A 
white duſt uſed for the hair. 5 
To POWDER, V. A. to reduce to duſt or 
To ſprinkle the hair with white or 
rey duſt, To ſalt or ſprinkle with ſalt, Neuter- 


ly, to come or attack in a violent and tumultuous 


manner, uſed with ben. 
 POW/DER-ROOM, S, that part of a ſhip in 
which the gunpowder is kept, | 
POW'DERING-TUB, S. a tub in which meat 
is ſalted. A place in which a perſon is phyſicked 
for any venereal taint, | 2 0 
POWER, S. (pouvoir, Fr.) command; influence, 
or dominion. Ability; force. Strength. The 
moving force of an engine. Natural ſtrength. A 
faculty of the mind. Government or the right 
of governing. A ſovereign, or one inveſted with 
command or dominion. A divine or-ſpiritual being. 
An army or military force. A large quantity or 
number, in low language. England has a power 
of enemies.“ Power, in mechanics, denotes any 
force, whether of a man, a horle, a ſpring, the 
wind, water, &c, which, being applied to à ma- 
chine, tends to produce motion. The ſimple me- 
chanical organs or powers, are the lever, ballance, 
axis in peritrochio, pally, ſcrews wedge, and in- 
clined plane. | | 
 POW'ERFUL, Adj. inveſted with command ct 
authority. Efficacious ; forcible _ 
 POW'ERFULLY, Adv. in a forcible, efficacious 
or mighty manner. 3 
POW ERFULNEss, S. the quality of being 
poſſeſſed: with force, efficacy, or might. 
POW'ERLESS, Adj. weak, impotent, or un- 
able to force or produce an effect, © at 
POX', S. (properly poc or pocks, which origin 
ſignified a ſmall bag or puſtule, from pocta, pucheha, 
Sax, or poche, Fr.) the venereal diſeaſe. 
POV, S. (poids, Fr.) a rope dancer's pole & 
balance. . = 


—_ .  - 
knowledgment made of the excellency or perfection 


of any perſon or action. Fame. A tribute of 
gratitude. A ground or reaſon for commendation. 


To PO'SE, v. A. to pezzle. Ste Pos. 
PRACTICABLE, Adj. (Fr.) capable of being 
practiſed, performed or aſſailed. 


PRA'CTICABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as | To PRA'ISE, V. A. (pruſen, Belg. preiſen, 
de performed. | | Teut.) to commend, celebrate, or diſplay the ex- 


RA'CTICAL, Adj., (Practigus, Fr, pratficer, 
Lat.) relating to action, oppoſed to ſpeculative. > 
PRA'CTICALLY), Adv. in a-manner relating 

to action; by practice. 


cellencies or merit of any perſon or thing. To 
| attribute honour and excellancy in worſhip. - 
PRAISEWO'RTHY, Adj. deſerving commenda» 
_— EI ho I tion, —_— - (Fr) 3 | 
RA'CTICALNESS, S. the quality of being | PRA'ME, S. (Fr.) a flat bottomed boat. | 
2 fubje& of action. 8 To PRA'NCE, V. N. (pronken, Belg, prangen, 
PRA'CTICE, 8. (pratique, Fr.) the habit of | Teut.) to, pring and bound in high mettle. To 
doing any thing. Uſe or cuſtom. Dexterity ac- | ride in an oſtentatious manner. To move in a 
quired by frequent action. Actual performance or | thuwy manner. ER. x 
ation diſtinguiſhed from ſpeeulation. The exerciſe To PRA'NK, V. A. (pronken, Belg.) to dreſs 
of any profeſſion, eſpecially that of medicine. A out oftentatiouſly or in a ſhowy manner. | | 
wicked ſtrategem or bad artifice, from præt, Sax. ' PRA'NK, S. a made action or frolic. : | 
cunning. In arithmetic, certain compendious ways | To PRA'TE, V. N. {praten, Belg.) to talk | 
of working the rule of proportion, or golden rule, | much and to little purpoſe, ns | 
eſpecially where the firſt term is one or unity: they | PRA'TE, S. exceflive talking to little purpoſe. "= 
were thus called from their expediting of Practice] PRATFIQUE, 8. (Fr. pratica, Nal.) a licence "wh 
and buſineſs, and becauſe firſt introduced by the — to a perſon to trade in the ports of Italy, on 
merchants and negotiants of Italy. wing a certificate, that the place he comes from 
To PRA'CTISE, V. A. (pratigzer, Fr. it ſhould' J has not the plague. LL 
be remarked that the ſubſtantive is ſpelt with a c as ||  To'PRA'T TLE, v. N. In of grate) 
praftice, and the verb with an /½ as in yractiſt] to to talk much on trifling ſubjects, 
do frequently, To reduce to action, oppoſed to 
profeſs, To uſe or repeat in order to acquire habit 


* 


—— — 


1 


— 


PRA'TTLE, S. the act of ſpeaking much on 
trifling ſubjects to little purpoſe, | ES 


or dexteri y. Neuterly; to have an habit of acting 


in any. peculiar manner, To tranſact or negotiate 


ſecretly, To try artifices, or uſt bad ſtratageniz, 

wed with ow or h. To try the efficacy of medi- 

eines. To exerciſe. any 

plied to the art of healing. 
PRA'CTISER, S. one who 


n, peculiarly' ap- 


does any ching fre- 


PRA'VITY, S. (pravitas, Lat.) a ſtate Wherein 
; a thing hbas' loſt its perfection. 
 PRA'WN, S. a fiſh reſembling a flirimp,' but 
ſomewhat larger and of a different colour, — _ 
To PRA'Y, V. N. (prier, Fr. pregare, Ital. 
precari, Lat.) to aſk the deity for ſomethipg 
wanted; To entreat in a ſubmiſſive and earneſt 
manner. I pray, or beg, is ſometimes uſed ellipti- 


quently or habitually. One that preſcribes medi- 
eines. Fo, 
PRACTITIONER; S. one engaged in the ner of introducing a queſtion. Actively, to addreſs: 
dual exerciſe of any art, commonly: applied to | heaven in a ſubmiſſive manner for ſometbing warit- 
medicine, One that uſes tricks or ſtratagems. ting. To afk as a ſupplicant or entreat in a cere-- 
 PRECO'GNITA, S. (Lat.) things that muſt [\monious manner. | | 
de known in order to underſtand ſomething; elſe. * | 
PRAGMA'TIC, PRAGMRA'TICAL, Adj. made to heaven. 


| | An entreaty, or ſubmiſſive and 
(pragmatique,. Fr.) meddling:; impettinently buſy ; 


earneſt requeſt. D.vines-diffinguiſh three kinds of 
performing or doing without either being aſked |. prayer; vocal, which is cloathed in words and ſounds, 
or welcome. „ | to be uttered by the mouth; mental, which is only 
-PRAGMA'TIC-SANCTION, S;-in the civil | formed or conceived in the mind, and not delivered: 
law, is defined by Hottoman to be a reſcript or in words; and ejaculatory, which is a ſhort ſudden. 
. anſwer of the ſovereign to ſome” college, order, or | flight, without ſtudy, order, or method. 5 

y of people, upon conſulting him on ſome caſe |' PRE”, from pre, Lat. is a particle perfixed to 
of their community; The term Pragmatic ſanion | words derived from the Latin, and ſignifies-priority- 
is chiefly applied to à ſettlement of Charles VI. | of time or action. Pk 
emperor of Germany, . who, in 1728, having no] To PRE'ACH;. M. N. (preſcher, Fr.) to pro- 
ſons, ſettled his hereditary dominions on his eldeſt | nounte a diſcourſe on ſome facred ſubject. Atively,. 
daughter, the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, which to deliver in a ſacred ſpeech, To inculcate with 
— the diet of the empire, and gua- 1 5 a . 

tied dy Great Britain, France, the ſtates general, |; PRE'ACHER, S8. one who preaches. , 
and moſt of the powers in Europe; ET » PRE'ACHMENT,, S. a diſcourſe affetedly gfave- 


PRE» 


1 devout. i 1 ; f 


4 


— 8. (pris, Belg. preiſu, Teut.) an ac- Ib 


cally for I pray you, in a {lightly ceremonious man- 


PRA'YER, S. (priere; Fr.) a petition: or requeſt 
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— 


done by way of introduction. An overture on the 
drum. p | | 


PREAPPREHE'NSION, $. an opinion formed 


before examination. 


PRE'BEND, - S. (prebende, Fr. prebenda, Ital. 
originally an allowance given to canons) a ſtipend 
or allowance granted in the cathedral churches, A 
perſon who has a prebend or ſtipend in a ca- 
thedral, 


PRE'BENDARY, S. one who has a ſtipend in 
- a Cathedral. | 


PRECA'RIOUS, Adj. (precarius, Lat.) uncer- 
tain, becauſe depending on the will of another, 
 PRECA'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
uncertain, becauſe depending on the will of another, 
This and the adjective, is by very good authors, ap- 
plied, improperly, to every kind of uncertainty. 


PRECAU'TION, S. (precaution, Fr.) a mea- | 


ſure or hint given to prevent ſomething, 


To PRECAUTION, V. A. (precautioner, Fr.) 


to give warning before hand. 


PRECEDA NEO US, Adj. -(precidaneus, Lat.) 
previous; before hand. | 


To PRECE'DE, V. A. (praceds, Lat.) to go 


before in order of time or place. 


PRECE'DENCE, PRECE'DENCY, S. (præ- 


cedent, Lat.) the act or ſtate of going before in order 


of :time, place, or dignity. Superiority. 


PRECE'DENT, Adj. (Fr. precedens, Lat.) for- 


mer ; going b: fore. | 
PRECE'DENT „ S. (the adjective for diſtinction 

is accented on the ſecond, and the ſubſtantive on 
the firſt ſyllable) any thing that is an example or 


rule for future times. Any thing of the ſame kind 


done before. 

PRECE'NTOR, PRECE'NTOUR, S. (pre- 
centor, Lat. precenteur, Fr.) one that ſings firſt or 
leads a choir, 5 | 

PRE'CEPT, S. (precepte, Fr.) a rule given by 
A direction or command. | 

PRECE'PTIAL, Adj. conſiſting of precepts. 

PRECE'PTIVE, Adj. (præceptivus, Lat) con- 
N or giving rules or commands. 

PRECEPTOR, S. (precepteur, Fr.) one who 
inſtructs, and has the care of youth. ; 

\ PRECE'SSION, S. (praceſſus, Lat.) the act or 
ſtate of going before. 

PRECUNCT, S. (precin&us, Lat.) an outward 
limit, or boundary. A ward. 

PRE'CIOUS, Adj. (precieux, Fr. pretioſus, Lat.) 
valuable; of great worth. Coſtly, or of great 
rice. a | 
PRE'CIPICE, S. {prercipitium, Lat. from præ- 
cept, Lat.) a er Tor. a ſteep place from 
Which a perſon cannot de 

head-long. . 


PRECIPITANCE, PRECIPITANCY, S. 


raſh haſte, or hurry. 


a 9 * — » 


REA'MBLE, S. (preambule, Fr.) ſomething | 


exact; ſtrict; nice, 


ſcend without falling down 


PRE CI PTTANT, Adj. (precifitans, Lat.) ll. 
ing or ruſhing headlong: Raſhly hurtied. Too 
haſty. —W— . We Eo 

To PRECI'PITATE, V. A. (precipitates, Lat, 
precipiter, Fr.) to throw down headlong. To haſten 


- unexpectedly, raſhly or blindly: To throw, or make 
to fall to the bottom; uſed in 3 Neuterly, 
to fall headlong, or to the bottom as a ſed 1. 


iment, Io 
haſten raſnly or without juſt preparation, Ws 
PRECI'PITATE, Adj. falling as from a flee 
place ; head-Jong ; raſhly huriied. Haſty ; violent, - 
PRECUPILTATE, S. a corroſive medicine made 


by precipitating mercu 


ry. 5 
PRECIPLITA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of throw. 
ing down head-long or from a precipice. A: violent 
motion downwards. A raſh tumultuous and blind 
haſt or hurry. In chemiſtry, the act of making a 
thing ſubſide as a ſediment. „ 
PRECIPITOUS, Adj. (præcept, Lat.) head. 
long: ſteep. Haſty, ſudden, or raſß. 
PREC TSE, Adj. (precis, Fr. preciſus, Lat.) 
Formal to exceſs, _ 
PRECISELY, Adv. exactly; nicely. With 
exceſs of formality. TY TELE F< : 
PRECUSENESS, S. the quality of being too 
nice or exaddt. | 1 
PRECI'SIAN,. S. one who limits or reſtrains. 
One nice or exact to execeſſCGGſueee. 
PRECISION, S. (Fr.) an exact limite tion. 
PRECTSIVE, Adj. {preciſus, Lat.) exactly limit- 
ing ſo as to cut off all occaſions for diſpute. ä 
To PRECLUDE, V. A. (precluds, Lat.) to 
ſhut out, exclude, or hinder be fore hand. 
PRECONCE'IT, S. an opinion conceived be- 


To PRECONCE'IVE, V. A. to conceive an 
opinion before hand. | | 5 

PRECONCE'PTION, S. an opinion formed 
before examination, IE. ES , 


PRECO'NTRACT, 8. (formerly accented on = 


the laſt ſyllable) a contract made before another, 


To PRECO'NTRACT, V. A. to contract or 
bargain before hand, '  _ e 
FPRE CURSE, S. (preecurſus, Lat.) the a& ot 
ſtate of fore- running. „ 

PRECU'RSOR, S. (precurſor, Lat. præturſur, 
Fr.) one who goes before another. An hat- 
binger. 1 5 5 N 

| PREDA'CEOUS, Adj. (prada, Lat.) living by 
prey. 5 3 THE 
4 RE'DAL, Adj. robbing : Practiſing prey. Sel- 
dom uſed, and ſcarcely. analogical. 2 

PRE'DATORY, Adj. (predatorius, Lat.) plun- 
dering; hungry; ravenous; preying. c 

PREDECE'SSOR, S. H prediceſſiur, Fr.) one 
that enjoys any place, or was in any before 
another, See ANCESTOR, . Tr 


PREDESTINA'RIAN, S. one who holds the 
doctrine of predeſtinatin. | | o | 


* 


z 


* 


— 


FICE. 


* 


"To PREDE'STINATE,, V. A. (pre, and bi. 
natur, Lat.) to doom or appoint by an irrever ble 


dene ESTINA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act or doc- 
nine of appointing to any ſtate by an irreverſible and 
unconditional degree. Predeflination, in general, 


ſignifies a decree of God, whereby, from all eter- | 
nity, be ordained ſuch a concatenation of cauſes as 
muſt produre every event by a fatal neceſſity, not- 
withſtanding any oppoſition, Nothing has occa- 


foned more diſputes than this thorny ſubject of pre- 


Jflination : the Lutherans ſpeak of it with horror, | 


whilſt the Calviniſts contend for it with great zeal ; 
the moliniſts and Jeſuits preach it down as a moſt 


| dangerous doctrine, whilſt, the Jauſaniſts aſſert it as |. 


an atticle of Faith. The Arminians, Remonſtrants, 
and Palegians are all avowed enemies to prede/iina- 


non. | 7 . 1 
ToPREDE'STINATE, V. A. to decree or ap- 
point irreverſibly to ſome ſtate, x 
PREDETE'RMINATLON, S. (Fr.)] the at of 
determining beforehand, ., .. . _. I 
PRE/DIAL, Adj. (prædium, Lat. a farm) in law, 
confiſting of fam. „ 
PREDICABLE, Adj. (priedicabilis, Lat.) ſuch 
a5 may be affirmed of any thing. 
PRE'DICABLE, S. (predizabile, Lat.) in logic, 
a general quality which may be affirmed. of any 
thing. He 85 3 


PRE/DICAMENT, S. (Fr. prædicamentum, Lat.) 


_ aclaſs or order of beings or ſubjects ranged accord- |. 


ing to their natures, A claſs or kind. FE ES 
To PRE'DICATE, V. A. (predicatus, Lat.) to 
afirm any thing of another thing. Neuterly, to. 
affirm or ſpeak, r yeni 
PRE'DICATE, S. (predicatum, Lat.) that which. 
is affirmed or denied of the ſubject. 5 
PREDICA'TION, S. (predicatio, Lat.) the act 
of affit ming. „ SS | 
To PREDU'CT, V. A. (ↄrædictus, Lat.) to tell 
or ſhow before hand. 8 . : 
PREDICTION, S. (Fr. predidtio, Lat.) a de- 
claration of ſomething future. | | 
. PREDIGE'STION, S. digeſtion performed too 
don. ä Fe 2 
To PREDISPO'SE, V. A. to adapt before hand 
to any particular purpoſe. | | 
PREDISPOSI'TION, S. the act or fate of 
adapting before to any purpoſe, = 
| PREDO'MINANCE, PREDO'MINANCY, 
| * (pre, and dominium, Lat.) prevalence, Superior 
influence, | | 
PREDO'MINANT, Adj. (Fr.) prevalent, or 
having a ſuperior influence. pe 
To PREDO'MINATE, V. A. (predominatus, 
.) to prevail, To have a ſupetior influence: to 
aſcendant. S 


To PRE-ELECT, v. A. to chooſe before hand. 


poſt or ſtation, A place of honour or profit, 


— 


ence. 2 : | 
PRE'EMINENT, Adj. (Fr.) having excellence 

| ſuperior to others | 
| PRE'-EMPTION, S. (preemptio, Lat.) the right. 
of purchaſing before others. | | | 
To PRE'-ENGAGE, V. A. to engage before. 
 PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, S. a prior or precedent 
: obli ation, or engagement. . 
; 70 PRE'EN, V. A. (prun, Belg. to dreſs) to trim 
the feathers. - - 2 

To PRE-ESTA'BLISH, V. A. to eſtabliſh or 
ſettle beforehand. | 
To PRE-EXT'ST, V. N, to exiſt before, | 
PRE-EXI'STENCE, S. the ſtate of exiſting 


„5 Priority of place, power, or influ- 


ſoul. 3 | | 
+ PRE-EXI'STENT, Adj. (pre-exi/tens, Lat.) ex- 
\iſting before. 


PRE FACE, S. (Fr. prefatio, Lat.) ſomething 
uſed as preparatory, or introductory.. A diſcourſe 


author's deſigh, plan, method, &c. 1 6 

To PRE FACE, V. N. (prefari, Lat.) to ſay 
ſomething by way of introduction. Actively, to 
introduce by ſomething going before. To lace or 
cover. : | 

PRE'FACTORY, Adj. ſerving to introduce... 
PRE FEC T, S. (prefeus, Lat.) a governor or 
commander. | 

PREFE'CTURE, 8. (Fr.) a government. | 
To PREFER, V. A. — Fr. prefers, 
Lat.) to regard, eſteem, or value more than another; 
uſed with above, before, or to, before the thing leſs 


| eſteemed. To exalt or raiſe in dignity. In law, to 


exhibit a bill or accuſation, uſed with againſt. 


PRE FERENCE, S. (Fr.) the act of eſteeming 
more, or Chooſing before another; uſed with to, 
before, above, or over, before the thing diſregarded, 
PREFE'RMENT, S. advancement to 2 higher 
act of eſteeming or chooſing one thing rather than 


another, uſed with unto. 


| To PREFTGURATE, v. A. (pre, and fer- 
ratus, Lat.) to ſhow by ſome precedent, figure, or 


| repreſzatation. | | 
PREFIGURA'TION, S. an antecedent repre= 


ſentation, 1 
To PREFI'GURE, V. A. to ſhow by ſome 
figure or token beſore, 0 „ ES 
To PREFIX, V. A. e Lat.) to appoint 
beforehand. To ſettle, To fix, place, or ſet before 
another _ 


PREFI'X, s. (prafixum, Lat.) ſome particle ſet 


PRE'-EMINENCE, 8. (Fr.) 4 ſuperior ſtate of! 


before a word to vary its ſigniſi cation. 
To PREFO'RM, V. A. to form beforehand, 
| | PRE'G- 


before its union with the body, applied to the. 


prefixed to a book, to acquaint the reader with the 


PRE FERABLE, Adj. (Fr.) to be choſen, eſ- 
teemed, or valued more than ſomething elſe. Uſed 
with to before the thing refuſed. | 
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 PRE'GNANCY, 8 ( "at rnans, Lat.) ) The Hare of | 
being with child: fruitfu neſs of invention, applied 
to the mind. 

PRE'GNANT, Adj. (Fr. pregnans, Lat. ) teem- 
ing; breeding; big with young. Fruitful or cauſing | 
fertility. Full o conſequences. Evident ; ; clear, | 


Eaſy to produce. 
To PREJU'DGE, v. A. to determine any queſ- 


tion, or condemn before examination. 


PREJU'DICATE, Adj. (pre, and judicatus, 
Lat.) formed before examination. 
PRE'JUDICE, S. (Fr. praæjudicium, Lat.) a 


Judgment 'or opinion formed before examination, 


either in fayour or againſt a perſon or thing, Figu- 
ratively, a miſchief, damage, or detriment, 

Te PREJUDICE, V. A. to prepoſſeſs a perſon 
R a good or bad opinion of a perſon or thing be- 
fore he can ſee or examine, To be of diſſervice or 
hurt by means of preconceived opinions. 

PR JU'DICIAL, Adj. (Er.) hindering, injur- 
ing, or ae A preconceived opinions, 
RE'LAC (from prelate) the Abe of a 
— 7 of the higheſt hols i in the church. The order 
of, bi ODS. 


P RR ATE, S. prelat, Fr. prelatus, Lat.) 2 


eſt order. 


9 yman of the hi 
S. (prælictio, Lat.) a reading. 


PRELE'CTIO 

A leQure or 8 

PRELIBA'TION,S. (97 eibatus, Lat.) a taſle be- 
forehand. 

PRELI'MINARY, Adj. (preliminaire, F c.) pre- 
vious or introductory: 

'PRELI 
troduction. 


_ before a full ns Something introducto 
wm what is to f. 41 — 
ATURE, (prematurus, Lat.) ripe 

too 7 ay Formed too daha or too bafſtily. 

To PREME'DITATE, V. A, | 
premeditatus, Lat.) to contrive, form, or think of 
beforehand. 

-PREMEDITA'TION, S. the act of thinking 


on, or contriving beforehand. 


"PRE'MICES, S. (Fr. not uſed in the ſinguler) 

the firſt fruits. 

PREMIER, Adj. (Fr.) firſt or cbief.., 

To PREMISE, V. A. gn. Lat.) to ex- 
plain or lay down beforchan 

PRE MIS ES, S. (præmiſſa, Lat.) propoſitions 
ſuppoſed, laid down, or proved before. In law, 
houſes, lands, or places mentioned before. 

PREMIUM, S 
to make a barga 

To PREM 0 L NIS H, V. A. to warm before. 

PREMONYUTION,'S. (premonitus, Lat.) a no- 


tice or warning deforch; nd, 


'PREMUNITRE,-S. (Lat. in common diſcourſe . 


r on the firſt ſyllable) a writ, whereby a pe- 


3 
G 


MINARY, S. ſomething by way of i in- 
— 8. (Fr.) ſome ſhort flight of sf 
IS. the ſtate of being. 


Fee. Fr. 


S. (Lat.) ſomething given to induce. 


5 is incurred for breaking 71 A. 
nalty incurred. The ſtatute © of x6 Rich. M. e. 
commonly known by the name of the ſtatute of pre. 2 
munire, ordains the puniſhment of offender on > 
Bade to be this: that they ſhould be out of the 
king? s protection, attacked by their bod 2 165 im. 
priſoned at the king's * and loſe lands, 
goods, and chattels. A d ifliculty 222650 
PRENO'TION, 8. fore "knowledge. 4 * 
judice or conception. 
PREO'CCUPANCY, S. (from Srevcaje) the 
act of taking pofleflion before another. 
To PREC/CCUPATE, V. — rexceuper, Fr.) 
10 anticipate, or prevent. . To prepoſſeſo or breju- 
ice. 


To PREORDAIN, v. A. to ode os decres 


beforehand. 
PREPARA'TION, 8 eee, Lat.) the 2d 
of making any thing 5 r any purpoſe beſore- 
hand eaſures taken beforehanyj. A ceremonious 


introduction. In medicine, any thing made by gri- 
dual labour, 
PREPA'RATIVE, 8. that which fits before- 
hand, or is done as a means for ſomething ele, 
PREPA'RATIVE, Adj. (preperatif, Lat.) bav- 
ing the power of qualifying, or fitting. | 
REPA'RATORY, Adj. (preparatorre, Fr.) ne- 
ceſlary, before. Introductory to. 
To PREPARE, V. A. (preparer, Br.) to fit 
qualify, adjuft, or make ready beſotohand, for any 
purpoſe. In medicine, to make by, a regular pro · 
ceſs. 1 ta 1 the neceſlasy. meaſures be- 
foreband, 5 or, put e 1 : 
PRE/PENSS PREGENSED, S. (prepeſes 
Lat.) weighed, contrived, or intended befarehand, 
PREPO!; "NDERANCE,, PREPO{NDERANCY,. 
mare e heavy, ar, of er cr. 
cellence, influence, and importance. 
To PRE PO NBERATE, V. A. (praperderatar 
* to exceed in weight, inflyence, Fe or im- 
rtance. FO 
 PREPONDERMA'T.ION, 8. be act or late a 
ee in weight, power, or influence; UE 
To PREPOSSE'SS, V. A. te fill with an opinion 
before examination. To prejudices. - 
PREPOSSE'SSION, . S. : firſt- poſſeſſion... An 
opinion conceived before 1 510 
PREPO!/STEROUS,. epofternt, Lat.) 
having that firſt which would be if | abſurd, re 
ver ok 
ER 8. (preputiom,,. Lat.) in anatomy; 
the Thin which covers the glans ; being 4 prolongs 
tion of the cutis, covering the glans; , 
PRERO'GATIVE,:S..(Fr.).an exclubreor 
culiar privilege. Prere ogative of „ Ig 
power which has, not only over other per 
over the ordinary courſe of the — law in 
right of his crown, Prerogetive court. is, ow 
belonging to. the en ae 
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wills are proved, .and adminiſtration granted that 
belong to the archbiſhop by his prerogative, - | 
| PRESA'GE, S. (Fr. præſagium, Lat.) a token 
by which ſomething future may be known. That 
fate of tne mind in which it has a fore knowledge of 
ſomething futufe. | : 
To PRESA'GE, \ A. (preſager, Fr. præſagio, 
Lat.) to torebode, or foreknow ; ſometimes uſed with 
ef. To foretoken, or ſhow before, 
PRE/SBYTER, S. (Fr.) a prieſt. One that 
| holds ordination only by prieſts or elders, _ N 
PRESBY T E'RIAN, S. a perſon who rejects 
epiſ.opacy, and holds no ſubordination to the mi- 
iſtry. | | 
q PRESSBYTERY, 8. a body of elders. | 
pRE'SCIENCE, S. the knowledge of things or 
events before they happen. | - 
PRE'SCIENT, Adj. 
events before they happen, 
To PRESCRYUBE, V. A. (praſcribo, Lat.) to 
ſet down, direct or command. To write a receipt 
for a perſon that is ſick. Neuterly, to influence by 


long cuſtom. To command arbitrarily, to write, 


directions for medicines. 
PRESCRIPT, Adj. (præſcriptus, Lat.) directed 
or laid down by way of precept. 48 
PRESCRIP T, S. a direction or model laid down. 
PRESGRIP' TION, S. (Fr. 2 Lat.) 
rules produced and authoriſed by long cuſtom. A 
receipt in medicine. — 
PRE'SENCE, S. (Fr. preſentia, Lat.) the act 
or ſtate of being in the ſame place with another or 
in che view of a ſuperior, A number aſſembled be- 
fore ſome great perſonage. Port, air, or mien. Rea- 
dineſs on any emergency. The perſon or room 
of a ſuperior, 


PRE'SENT, Adj. (Fr. preſens, Lat.) in the 


ſame place: Face to face; at the ſame time or the 
time which is now. Ready on occaſion. Unfor- 
gotten. The preſent is uſed elliptically for the pre- 
ſent time, or the time now exiſting. At preſent, 
now ; or the preſent time, from à preſant, Fr. pre- 


ſent, in grammar, is the firſt tenſe of a verb, repre- 


lenting the preſent time, or that ſomething is now 
performing, as ſcribo, I write or am writing. 


PRE'SENT, S. (Fr.) a gift, or ſomething 
given which a perſon could not claim. In the plural, 


uled for a letter, certificate, or mandate. By 


theſe preſents,” 


I PRE SE NT, V. A. (preſenter, Fr.) to place 


in the preſence of, or introduce to a ſuperior. To 


offer or exhibit, To give in a ceremonious manner, 
ved with to before the perſon, or with before the thing. 
To prefer to an eccleſiaſtical benefice. To offer 
Openly, To lay before a court of judicature as 
ſomethin deſerving their notice and cenſure, 
PRESENTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of giving: 


act of conferring a church living. A bene- 


47 


ce. 


prophetic, | Knowing | 


— 


forward towards an ob 


oF PRESENTE'E, S., one preſented to a bene- 


Gee | - | 
| PRE'SENTLY, Adv. without delay: ſoon. 
PRESENTMENT, S. the act of preſenting. 
Any thing exhibited. | 2 
PRES RVA'TION, S. the act of keeping ſafe, 
or from deſtruction. 


PRE SE RVATIVE, S. (prefervatif, Fr.) that 
which has the power of keeping ſafe, or from W 


pairing or deſtruction. | 
To PRESER'VE, V. A. (preſerver, Fr.) to keep 
from danger, corruption, or deſtruction. 
To PRESI'DE, V. N. (prefider, Fr. preſid:o, 
Lat.) to be ſet, or have authority, over, Uſed with 


over. 
PRE'SIDENCY, S. ſuperintendence, authority, 
or command. 1 5 

PRE'SIDENT, S. (Fr. præſidens, Lat.) one hav- 
ing authority or command over others. 2 

PRE'SIDENTSHIP, S. the ſtate or condition 
of a perſon who has authority over others. 

To PRE'SS, V. A. (preffer, Fr. prefſus, Lat.) 
to ſqueeze or cruſh by weight or force. 7 con- 
ſtrain or affect ſtrongly. To make earneſt. To 
force into military ſervice, contracted from impreſs. © 
Neuterly, to act with force. To diftreſs, To 
jet, notwithſtanding obſta- 
cles. To encroach. To urge with vehemence or 
importunity, To act upon ſtrongly. Po ſqueeze * 
or work in a preſs. . To crowd. gas 

PRE'SS, S. (preſſir, Fr.) an inſtrument made to 
ſqueeze or preſs any thing very c loſe. A crowd 
or throng, A wooden caſe for cloaths. A com- 
miſſion for forcing men into military ſervice, 

PRE'/SSBED, S. a bedſtead fo contrived as to 
be ſhut up in a caſe, | | 

PRE'/SSGANG, S. a crew which forces men 
into the naval ſervice, VENTS | 
PRE'SSINGLY, Adv. in an importunate man- 
ner. EN : 
PRESSION, S. the act of ſome moving power 
exerted with force on another body, | | 
| PRE'SSMAN, S. one who forces another into 
naval ſervice, 
preſs. NY 2 
PRE'SS U RE, S. the act of ſqueezing or ope- 
rating upon by weight and force. The ſtate of 
being preſſed. Force or weight acting upon any 
thing. Figuratively, violence, oppreſſion, afflic- 
tion, or diſtreſs, An impreſſion or mark made 
by ſqueezing, or the action of any heavy or forci- 
ble ſubſtance. | 

PRE'ST, Adj. (Fr. now ſpelt pret in that lan- 
guage) ready. | 7 1 

P ESTO, Interj. (Ital.) quick; at Once, 
Uſed by 160 lers. ö | 

PRESTON, S. a mayor-town of Lancaſhire, 
which ſends two members to parliament. It ſtands 
on the Ribble, over which is a large ſtone- bridge. 


One who works at the printing 
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By the navigation of this river the town is plenti- 


ſully ſupplied with fiſh, coals, and other commo- 
dities. This is a clean, neat, and ned plate, 
hence vulgarly called Proud Preſton. Near. it the 
duke of Hamilton, who came to reſcue Charles I. 
from impriſonment, was defeated: in 1648, as were 
alfo the Engliſh rebels under general Foſter in 1715. 
It lies 20 miles from Lancaſter, and 211 from 
D . 

To PRESU ME, V. A. ( preſumer, Fr.) to ſup- a 
poſe, believe, or take for truth before examination. 
To venture without obtaining leave. To form 
confident and arrogant opinions. To make con- 
fident or arrogant attempts. It has ſometimes on 
or upon before the thing. 

PRESU'MPTION, S. (pr — Fr.) a ſup- 


4 
poſition or opinion formed before examination. A 


* 


ſttrong, though not demonſtrative argument. Arro- 


gance, unreaſonable confidence or arrogance. | 
PRESU'MPTIVE, Adj. (prefomtive, Fr.) formed 

upon previous ſuppoſitions. Suppoſed, oppoſed to 

apparent. Too confident or arrogant. 
PRESU'MPT UOQUS, Adj. depending unreaſon- 


_ ably on the, favour, of another. Arrogant: Irreve- 


8 have wrote. 


5 Lat. 


rent with reſpect to divine things. | 
PRESU'MPTUQUSLY, Ade. in an arrogant; 


confident, or too daring mannen ö 


To PRESUPPO'SE,.. V. A. (oreſuppeſer, Fr.) 
io ſuppoſe before. N 

PR SUPPOSU TION, S. a ſuppoſition: previ- 
oully. 29 nd: | | 

| RETE' CE, S. (pretenſus,:Lat.): a falſe ar- 
ument grounded on vain poſtulates; The act of 
— or allegi g- what is real.“ | 

To PRETE'ND, V. A. (oretendre, Fr. pretends, 
Lat.) to hold out or ſtretch forward. To make an 
appearance incanſiftent-with reality, merely to gain 
ſome end. Neuterly, to put in a claim. To pre- 
fume on ability; to attempft. | 

PRETE'NDER, S. one who lays claim to any 
thing without reaſon or ability. 3 
or appearance. 

PRE/TER, a particle which is often prefixed 
to words derived from the Latin preter, and ſigni- 
fies beſide. In grammar, a tenſe which ſignifies that 


a thing is paſt. + 
PRETERIMPE'RFECT, Adj. in grammar, ap- 
plied to a tenſe, which ſignifies that a thing is parily 
paſt and N preſent. 5 
P * Adj. (preterit, Fr. preteritus, 

. 

PRETERIT TION, S. (Fr.) the act of going 
paſt, or the ſtate of being paſſed. 

RET 


ting 


* 


; 0 PRETRERMILT, V. A. (prætermitto, Lat.) 
to paſs by. In grammar a tenſe which expreſſes the 
time paſt, or an action completely finiſhed ; as cripſi 


. 


* 


| 


| 


PRETE'NSION, S. a claim. A fictitious ſhow '| 


ERMLSSION, (Fr.) the act of omit- | | 


| 
| 


a 


PREG 
 PRETERNA'TURAL, Adj. not accord * 
he common courſe of nature: : irregular; - 
 PRETERPE'RFECT,'S. (pretiritem perfeltiin, | 
Lat) in grammar, the tenſe which denotes tomethih 8 
perfectly paſt; formed in the Engliſh by preffaine 


** 
2 
3 * 
ing to 
ks ö 1 


the auxiliary verb have, which we borrowed fror 


Saxons, who uſe hæbbe, hafa,: and havt in the ſame 
manner; as, we habbath getrobrud, i. 6. we have 
treated. 75 

- PRETERPLU'PERFECT, S. (oreterinm 
pluſquam perfefiumy Lat.) a tenſe which is uſed ſo 
E was paſt before ſome other 
time. It is expreſſed in Engliſh by the auxiliary 
verb had, which is borrowed from the hzfdan, Sax. 

PRETE'XT, S. (pretextus, Lat. pretexte, Ft.) 
a falſe appearance, excuſe, or allegation,” 
PRE'TOR, S. (prætor, Lat.) a roman judge, 
uſed at preſent for a mayor, Fe, 

PRETO'RIAN, Adj. belonging to the pretor, 

PRE'T TILY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as to raiſe 
an idea-of ſkill or neatneſs. V 
PRETTINESS, S. the quality of extiting un 
idea of neatneſs and ſymmetty, but not of perfect 
„% 
PRE/ TTY, Adj. (præt, Sax. Pretto, Ital.) neat; 
elegant; pleaſing with-heatheſs, hand ſome, but not 
beautiful, - Not-very ſmall; a vulgar ſenſe, 

PRE'TTY, Adj. in ſome degree. 

To PREVAIL, V. N. (prevalerr, Fr.) to con- 
fluence; uſed with. , ον over, or apainff. ' To 
perſuade or induce by intreaty, followed by with. 

PREVALENCE, PRE'VAEBNCY, S. (Fr.) 

To PREVA“RICGATE, V. N. 

PREV A'RICATION,: S. (Fr.) the act of ſhuf- 
fling; 7 „or eavilling-. 8 

VE'NIENT, Adj. 
ceding: prevenfitive. 92 
ed 
before as a guide or director. To'anticipate. 10 
prepoſſeſs. To hinder, obviate, or obſtruct, _ 

PREVE'NTION; S. (Fr.) the act of | 

PRE'VIOUS, - Adj. (prævias, Lat.) going be- 
fore; Priur. (ER bn {ie © ol A 0 

PREY, S. (præda, Lat.) i ſomething ſeized by 
corrode ] waſte or impair. | 88 

PRUCE, S. (prix, Fr. pretium, Lat:) the money 
at which any thing is valued, bought, of fold,” Va- 


quer any reſiſtence; to have ſuperior'powet ot in- 
ſuperiority of influence or po 1 Fr 6 
(Þrevarica'us,' 

Lat.) to quibble, cavil, or ſhuffle, X 

PRE ; (brevetie, Lat.) pre 

ToPREVE'NT, V. A. (preventet, Lat.) 
before, hindering, anticipating, or- prepoſſeſſin = 
violence; uſed with oz. To rob or plunder. To 
lue. Reward. 


To PRI'CK, v. A. (prician; Sax.) to pietct, 
with any thing that has u ip point; followed by 


1p, to erect. To fix by a point, followed by n or | 
. by To nominate or Bus: 0 go _ A 7e 
ing; a hole in paper. To ſpur, goat, or impel 
pain or pierce with remorſe. To make acid, applet 
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one's ſelf up for mowW. 


PRI'CK, S. (pritce, Sax.) a Tharp pointed in- 


to liquots. To mark a tune. Nebterly, to dreſs to ſeaſon. Vouth, applied to human life. The 


— 


eight of perfection. The firſt canonical hour. 
The firſt part of any ſtate. In fencing, the attitude 


ſtrument. A puͤncture or hole made with a ſharp | immediately after firft drawing the ſword. 


inted inftrument. A 'rembrſe of conſcience, an | - PRIME, Adj. early. Principal; chief ;. firſt, 
DN eaſinelh in the mind occaſioned by conſciouſ- | Excellent; beſt, | | 
neſs of guilt. A ſpot or mark for ſhooting, The | To PRIME, V. A. to put in the firſt powder, 


print of a hare on the ground. 


or'to put powder into the pan of a gun. In paint- 


PRI'CKER, S. a ſhatp pofnted inſtrument or | ing, to lay the firſt colours, from primer, Fr. to 


J. DO ay: OR TE 
pRLCK ET, S. a buck in its ſecond year. 


begin, ; | | 
PRI MER, S. (primarias, Lat. a ſmall prayer 


PRI'CKLE, S. a ſmall ſharp point, or thorn of | book, containing the alphabet, catechiſm, &c. in 


.CKSONG, S. a ſong ſet to muſic, 
PRI'ICKLY, Ag. full of ſharp points or thorns, 
PRI'CKPUNCH, ce of te ; 

with a round point at one end, uſed to make a round 

mark in cold iron. e | 


PRI/DE, S. (pr9'd, Brit. beauty, pryde, prote, | « Men are as autumn lcares.” 


Sax, a ſwelling,) too high an opinion of one's ſelf, 
abilities or polleſſions. Loftineſs of air. Beauty; 
ſplendour, or ſhew'; according to the Welch ori- 
ginal, PRVYVD. Ss | 


To PRIDE, v. A. to eſteet tos highly, uſed 


with the reciprocal pronoun, and followed by in. 
P RkRIL'ER, S. one Who looks too curiouſly or nar- 
rowly into things. V 
PRIEST, S. (preoeft, Sax. preffur, Il. a ſhep- 
herd) one who is ehtruſted with the cure of fouls 
and is in dighity able 4 deacon; | | 


PRIESTCRAEFT, S. pious frauds, or frauds 


practiſed by prieſts to keep the laity in ſubjeQion, 
and enrich themſelves. „ 8 
PRIE'STESS, S. a woman who officiated in the 
heathen temples, RE; ' 
3 8. the office or dignity of a 
prieſt. N . 3 : 
PRIE'STLY, Adj. belonging to or becoming a 


prieſt, 


prieſts, | | 
PRI'G, S. (Johnſon ſuppoſes it derived, by cor- 
ruption, from prick, or prict-cared) a conceited, 
lavey, or pert perſon oo OS 
RIM, Adj. (contracted from primitive) preciſe ; 
formal ; affectedly nice. 5 | a 
 PRYUMACY, S. (primace, Fr. primdtus, Lat) the 
bigbeſt poſt in the church. 5 
PRLMAGE, S. the freight of a ſhip. 
PRI'MAL, Adj. (primus, Lat.) firſt. 


— 


PRIMARILY, Adv. originilſy; in its firſt | 


intention. In the firft place. 
PRI'MARINESS, 8. the tits of beirg firſt, 
PRUMARY, Adj. (primarius, Lat.) firſt ; ori- 
Fla, re Fr gia Lat 
 TRUMATE, S. (primat, Fr. primas, Lat.) the 
higheſt among the 20 1. oy : ; | 


PRIME, S. (primus, Lat.) the firſt” or beſt part. 


S. a piece of tempered ſteel, 


PRIE'STRIDDEN, Adj. made a tool of by | 


which children were firſt taught to read. In print- 
ing, a particular kind of type, divided into long and 
gteat, Iſo called becauſe primers were formerly printed 
with it. The Long Primer is that in which the 
following line is compoſed, 


ö 


The Great Primer is that which follows; 


„To be happy, be good.” 
 PRIME'RO, (Span,) a game at cards. 
| PRIME'VAL, PRIME*'VOUS, Adj. (princuus, 
Lat.) original, . i ac 
 PRI/MITIVE,” Adj. (primitif, Fr. 2 
Lat.) ancient; original ; eſtabliſhed at firſt. For- 
mal or affecting the gravity of old times. Original, 
primary. In grammar, a root or original 2 
language, in contradiction to derivative: thus God 
is affirmative, godly derivative, and ged- lile, a com- 


4 


pound. b | | | : 
PRI'MINESS, S. affected nĩceneſs, or formality. 
PRIMOGE'NIAL, Adj. (primigenius Lat. and 
| ſhould therefore be ſpelt primigenial) firſt born; 
„„ 7. ooo oe iowieia 
RIMOGE'/NITURE, 8. (Fr.) the ſtate of 
being born before others. | 1233 
PRIMORDIAL, Adj. (Fr.) original; exiſting 
from the beginning. 1 3 
| PRIMROSE, S. (primula veris, Lat.) a plant ſo 
called from its blowing early in the year. 


PRINCE, S. (Fr. princeps, Lat.) a ſovereign or 


< OG. co 


o 


chief ruler. A ſovereign next in rank to a king... 
The ſon of a king. The chief of any body of. 


men. | | SE, 
PRI'NCEDOM, S. the rank, eftate, or power 
of a prince, 1 . . 
PRI/NCELIKE, Adj. becoming a prince. 
 PRUNCELY, Adj. having the appearane of a. 
perſon of noble birth; of the rank of a prince. Be- 
- eoming a prince. PSY | ; 
PRINCESS, S. (princefſe, Fr.) a lady 2 
fovereign command, A king's daughter. The wife 
of a prince. | 


 PRI'NCIPAL, Adj. (Fr. principalis, Lat.) chief 


— 


The dawn, applied to the day. The ſpring, applied 


of the firſt rate: eſſential. 
Ay | PRI'N- 
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the cauſe, ſource, or origin. 


tributes to the eſſence of the body. 
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PRINCIPAL, S. a head; chief; one originally. 
engaged, oppoſed to auxiliaries. A ſum placed out 


at intereſl, A preſident or governor, | 
PRINCIPA'LITY, S. (prancipaute, Fr.) ſu- 
preme power. A prince. The country which gives 


title to a prince. Figuratively, ſuperiority, or pre- 
Eminence, | . 


PRI/NCIPALLY, Adv. above all others: chiefly. 
PRUNCIPLE, S. (princibium, Lat. principe, Fr.) 
That which denotes a 
In phyſics, that which con- 
In chemiſtry, 
the firſt and ſimpleſt parts whereof natural bodies 
are compounded and into which they are reſolved by 
fire, A fundamental truth from which others are 


thing to be what it is. 


decuced. The ground or motive of action. A 


tenet or poſition on which morality is founded. 


To PRI'NCIPLE, V. A. to eſtabliſh, fix, or in- 


culcate any tenet or opinion, as a ſtandard, in a per- 
ſon's mind, 
PRI'NCOCE, PRI'NCOX, S. (from prim cect, 


or præcox, I. at.) a coxcomb. 


To PRI NK, V. N. (from pronken, Belg.) to 


prank or deck in a gaudy manner. | 

To PRINT, V. A. (empreint, Fr.) to make a 
mark by prefling one thing on another. To impreſs, 
ſo as to leave its form. To form by preſſure. To 
take off any ſentence, letter, or the works of any 
author from types in a preſs. Neuterly, to copy a 


Doo by means of ty pes. 


PRINT, S. a mark or form made by preſſure, 
Pictures taken by impreſſion from wood or copper. 
The form, ſize, or arrangement of types uſed in 
printing books. After in, the ſtate of being pub- 
liſhed by a printer. A ſingle ſheet of letter preſs, 
A formal method or manner. 

PRINTER, S. one who compoſes, or takes im- 


preſſions from types, or from engraved plates, by 
means of a preſs and ink. One that takes off im- 


preſſions from plates or wood on linen. 
PRI'N'TING, S. the art of taking impreſſions, 
frem characters or figures, from paper, linen, filk, 
&c. 
of Homer, ſo do the German printers for that of 
printing. Mentz, Haerlem, and Straſburgh, are 
the warmeſt on the point of honour, and theſe are 
left in poſſeſſion of the queſtion, which is not yet 
decided; though owned that Mentz has always had 
the majority of voices, John Guttemburgh, and 
John Faſt of Mentz ; John Meutel of Straſburgh, 


and John Koſter of Haerlem, are the perſons to whom 


their reſpective 


this honour is ſeverally aſcribed by 
11 their advocates 


countrymen; and they have a 
among the learned. 


PRI'NT LESS, S. having no mark or impreſſion. 

PRYOR, Adj. (Iat.) before ſomething in time or 
or order, 5 | 

PRI'OR, S. C prieur, Fr.) the head of a convent, 
next in dignity to an abbot, 


As the Grecian cities contended for the birth. 


— 


* 


brated Engliſh poet, was the ſon of Mr. George 
Prior, a citizen and joiner of London, where he © 
was born in 1664, His father dying while he was 
young, he was left to the care of his uncle, 2 
vintner, who behaved to him with the tenderneſs of 
a parent. He had him educated at Weſtminſter. 


PRIOR, MaTTHEw, S. an elegant and ele. 


ſchool, after which he took him home, intending to 


bring him up to his own buſineſs. But he fil} 
proſecuted the ſtudy of the claflics at his leiſure 
hours, and particularly his favourite, Horace; b 
which means he was ſoon taken notice of by the 
polite company who reſorted to his uncle's houſe, 
One days as the ear] of Dorſet, with ſeveral other 
perſons of rank, were at this tavern, the diſcourſe 
turned upon the Odes of Horace, and the company 
being divided in their opinions about a paſſage in 
that poet, one of the gentlemen ſaid, We ue 
not like to agree in our criticiſms, but if I am not 
miſtaken, there is a young fellow in the houſe who 
is able to ſet us all right:“ upon which he named 
Mr. Prior, who was immediately ſent for, and de- 
fired to give his opinion of Horace's meaning in 
the ode under debate. This he did with great mo- 
defty, and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the com- 
pany, that the ear] of Norſet determined to remove 
him to a more agreeable ſtation z and accordingly . 
had 'him ſent to St. John's college in Cambridge, 
where he at length became fellow of that college. 
Upon the revolution, Mr. Prior was brought to 
court by the earl of Dorſet, and 1690 was made 
ſecretary to the earl of Berkeley, plenipotentiary for 
king William and queen Mary at the congreſs at the 
Hague ; and afterwards appointed ſecretary to the 
earls of Pembroke and Jerſey, and Sir William 


Williamſon, ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries at 


the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697; as he was likewiſe 
in 1698 to the earl of Portland, ambaſſador to the 
court of France. In 1699 he was made ſecretary 
of ſtate for Ireland, and in 1700 was appointed one 
of the lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations. 
and was choſen member of parliament for eaſt Grin- 
ſtead in Suſſex, In 1711 he was made one of the 
commiſſioners of cuſtoms, and ſent miniſter pleni- 
potentiary into France, for negotiating a peace with 
that kingdom: but the year after George I, came 
to the throne, he was recalled from France, 
vpon, his arrival was taken up by a Warrant from the 
houſe of commons, and ſoon after ſtrictly examined 
by a committee of the privy- couneil. Robert Wal- 
pole, Eſq; then moved the houſe of commons for 
an impeachment againft him, and he was orde 
into cuſtody ; but though he was one of the perions 
excepted out of the act of grace which paſſed in 
1717, he was at the cloſe of that year diſcharged 
from his canfinement ; upon which he ſpent the te- 
mainder of his days in tranquillity and retirement, 
chiefly at his eſtate at Downball in Efſex. He died 


| che 16th. of September 1721, and yas interred in 
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Weſtminſter Abbey, where a monument is erected 
to his memor | | ' = 


PRVORESS, S. a lady who is the ſuperior of a | 


convent of nuns. 


PRIO'RITY, S. the ſtate of being before in time 


or place. M 5 ä 
PRI'ORY, S. a convent next in dignity to an 
pf Adk, 8. (priſe, Fr.) a cuſtom whereby the 
king challenges two tuns of wine at his own price, 
out of every bark loaden wich leſs than 40 tuns of 
+ commodity. ot ůi!x TR 
pf SN, 8. (Fr.) a glaſs bounded with two equal 
and parallel triangular ends, and three plain and well 
liſhed ſides, which meet in three parallel lines, 
running from the three angles of one end, to the three 
angles of the other end; dſed in experiments on light 
d colours. ER OR ON SI, ah 
"PRISMA'TIC, Adj. formed Tikes prifm. 
PRISON, S. (Fr.) a place in which malefuctors 
and debtors are confined, . 5 


To PRI'SON, V. A. to confine ina goal. 


PRI'SONER, S. a perſon confined in a goal. f 


One taken by an enemy. One under arreſt. 


ſecret uſes. Oppo 


1. P RYVY, Adj. (prive, Fr.) private, aſſigned to 
to public. Clandeſtine; ſe- 


cret; conſeious. 18885 | 
: PRIUVY,S. a place of retirement. A neceſſary- 
n | 
PRCZE, S. (prix, Fr.) a reward gained by con- 
* 5 Plunder. e 


Ital. prifer, Fr.) to rate, value, or eſteem. 
PRIZEFLOGHTER, S. one who fights publickly 
for money. | 


for and a 1 | f 

. PROBABULITY,S. (probabilite, Fr. probabilitas, 
Lat.) the appearance of the agreement, or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas, by the intervention of proofs, 
whoſe connection is not conſtant, but appears, for 
the moſt part, to be ſo. Probability, in poetry, is the 
appearance of truth in the fable or action of a 


PRO B ABLE, Ad). (Fr. probabilis, Lat.) capable 
of having better arguments 3 for than againſt 
| 


it, but not certain or demonſtrative. | 
| PRO'BAT, S. (Lat. he proves) the proof of 
wille in the ſpiritual court. 


ginal; former. e 


for I pray tls. N 
PRIVACY, S. the ate of being ſecret, con- 


cealed, or hid, A retirement. Joint knowledge; 
from privaute, Fr. cenſured as improper in this ſenſe } 


by Johnſon, | f 
PRIVATE, Adj. (grivgen, Lat.) ſecret. With 
out company: alone. In no public ſtation, * A pri- 
vate gentleman,” Particular, * In private, implies, 
ſecretly, „„ IN Wy or rw” Io 
PRIVATEE'R, S. a ſhip fitted out by private 
perſons againſt au enemy. nn. 
PRI'VATENESS, S. the quality of being re- 
tired, Revet, or Q’? Cn et ON 
PRIVA'TION, S. (Fr. privatio, Lat.) the act of 
deſtroying ſomething which has had an exiſtence. 


1he abſence of what naturally belongs to 4 thing. . p 


The act of degtading from an office. 5 
PRI VATIVE, Adj. (privatif, Fr. privativus, 
Lat.) depriving or robbing a thing'of that which be- 
longs to it, Conſiſting in the abſchce of ſomething; 
oppoſed to poſitive,” 1 | 


. >PROBA'TION, S. (Fr. probatio, Lat.) proof or 


evidence, A ſtate of trial or examination. 
before being admitted to a monaſtic life, 
1 © PROBA*TIONARY, Adj. ſerving for trial. 

PROBA'TIONER, S. one in a ſtate of trial, A 


A trial 


novice. N 
PROBA' TUM EST, a Latin expreſſion added 
to the end of a receipt, ſignifying, it is tried or ap- 


proved 15 | | ; 
PRG'BE, S. (probe, Lat.) a flender inſtrument or 
wire ufed in ſearching the depth of wounds. 


To PRO BE, V. A. (probe, Lat.) to ſearch a 


wound by an inſtrument. | 
 * PRO'BE-SCISSORS, S. ſciſſors, which have a 
button at one end of one of their ſhanks, which is 
thruft into a wound, | 
PRO'BITY, S. (probité, Fr. probitas, Lat.) ap- 
| proved honeſty, aa” or veracity, | 
r.) a queſtion propoſed. In 


PROBLEM, 8. 
d ar neither appears abſolutely 


logic, a propoſition 


true, or falſe; and conſequently may be aſſerted 


either in the affirmative or negative. | 
. PROBLEM A! TICAL, Adj. (problematique, Fr.) 
'd : 


PRIVATIVE, S. that which conſiſts in the ab- 
| ſence of ſomething elſe. | | „ 

PRIVET, S. a plant. The over - gteen. 
| PRI'VILEGE,'S, (Fr. privilegium, Lat:) a pecu- 
liar advantage, imme, e os 


To PRIVILEGE, V. A. t inveſt with peculiar 


Tights or immunities, To exempt from cenſure or | 


danger. 2 bo 
I'VILY, Adv. in a ſecret manner. 
PRIVITY, S. (privauts, Fr.) private communi- 


uncertain. Diſputable. 
PROBOYSCIS, S, (Lat.) the trunk of an ele- 


8 


les it. 


phant, and applied to that of any other animal which 


| ou 


conduct. Proceſs or operation. Produce, 
To PROCEE'D, V. A. (proceder, Fr. proceds, 
Lat.) to paſs from one thing or place to another. To 
or march in haſte. To ifſue or raiſe from, To 
be tranfacked. To advance or make a progreſs. To 


take effect. To be propagated. 


_ Conſciouſneſs. In the plural, the ſecret parts. 
# 4. 


4 R PRO- 


To PRIZE, V. A. (from appraiſe, appreciare, 


; PRO, (Lat.) for; in defence of. Pre and cen, 


' PROCE/DURE, S. Fr.) a manner of acting, or 
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in a ſpiritual court. A magiſtrate of the univerſity, 


Fr.) to tranſact for another. 


Live or obtain by contrivance, 
bring; the laſt ſenſe is obſolete, Neuterly, to act 


_ ceſs, | 
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PROCEE'D, S. produce or profit, Uſed in | 
law and commerce, but is not to be imitated, _ 
PROCEE'DING, S. (precede, Fr.) progreſs 
from one thing or action to another. T1 
PROCE'RITY, S. (proceritas, Lat.) tallneſs. 
PROCE'SS, S. (proces, Fr, proceſſus, Lat.) a pro- 
greſs or courſe, Gradual progreſs, Courſe, Me- 
thodical and gradual ſeries, Courſe of law... 


PROCE'SSION, S. (Fr. preceſſis, Lat.) a train 


marching in a ceiemonious folemaity, A, cayal- | 


cade, | 


To PROCE'SSION, V. N. to march in pro- 


ceſhon or form. 


To PROCLAIM, 8 { preclamer, Fr.) tode- | 
nounce or publiſh in a ſolemn or legal manner, To- 


tell openly. To outlaw, 


© PROCLAMA'TION, s (praclamato, Latz) the, | 


act of publiſhing any thing ſolemnly and by autho- 


LC 


nty., 4 „% ITE. 
PROCLIVITY, S. (proclivitas, Lat.) tendency, 


. 


natural inclination or biaſs: readineſs, —- 


To PROCRA'STINA'FE, V. A. (procraſtina- 
tus, Lat.) to defer or put off from day to day. Neu- 


* 


terly, to be n | I en. 
PROCRA“STINATION, 8. (procraſtination, 
Lat.) the act of delaying from time to tim. 


PRO'CREANT, Adj. (procreans, Lat.) produc- 2 


tive, propagating. 
To PRO'CRE 


ATE, v. A. (precreatur, Lat.) to 
generate or produce as a parent. | 
PROCREA'TION, S. (Fr. procreatio, Lat.) the 
act of 1 10 5 | A ce 
PRO CREATIVE, Adj. generative or pro- 
ductive. e n 
PRO! CT OR, S. (contracted from procurator, 
Lat.) a manager of another's affairs. An attorney 


PROC TORSHIP, S. the office of a proctor. 
PROC U“ RABLE, Adj. that which may be ac- 
u'red. . f | 
y PROCURA'TION, S. (from procure) the act of 
getting or procuring. | 
PROCURA'TOR, S. (Lat.) a manager, or one 
that tranſacts buſineſs for another, | | 


PROCURATO'RIAL, Adj. made by a proQtor. | 


To PROCU'RE, V. A. 1 Lat. procurir, 
o obtain, to acquire 

by 1ibour or thought, uſed with zo or unto. To con- 

To prevail on or 


as a bawd or pimp. | 

- PROCU'RESS, S. a female who ſupplies with | 
oſtitutes. $8 | 103 
PRO'DIGAL, Adj. (prodigus, Lat. prodigue, 

Fr.) profuſe ; ſpending to exceſs. . Laviſh, | 
PRO'DIGAL, S. a perſon who ſpends to ex- 


 PRODIGA'LITY, S. (prodigalite, Fr.) che act 


Lat.) ſomething which cauſes wonder and aftoniſh- 
ment, from its novelty, greatneſs, or being out of 
the common courſe of nature, —-— | 

* , PRODVGIOUSLY, Adj. in ſuch a manner 25 
to amaze. "TEE 


. PRODIGIOUS, Adj. (predigieux, Fr. pradigieſur, 


. 


effect or produce. 2 C4 Pr, Ih: bel dE: £22! 
, PRO'EM, S. (praeme, Fr.) a, preface or intro- 
duction. | 8 — . 


* 


PROFA'NATION, S. (Fr.) the a& of apply- 
ng any thing ſacred to common uſe, lIrrevereuce to 
holy perſons or things, ' ' _ | 
' PROFA'NE, Adj. (Fr. profanus, Lat.) wanting 
in regard to ſacred perſons or things, compoſed by 
men uninſpired, and 1eſpeCting ſecular things, ap- 
plied to hiſtory. Polluted. Not purified by holy 
Tites. 5 . 
To PROFA! NE, eee Lat. profaner, 
Fr.) to apply any thing ſacred to common vſe, To 
be irreverent to ſacred perſons or things. To put ta 
a wrong uſe. „ 
PROFA'NENESS, S. want of due reverence to 
things or perſons ſac ref. 
IO PROFE'SS, V. A. (prefers Fr, profeſſus, 
Lat.) to declare one's felf, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 
be of any opinion or religion; to lay claim to, or de- 
clare one's ſkill in, any art or ſcience. Neutetly, to 
| declare openly. To declare friendſhip. . 
PROFE'SSION, S. (Fr.) a calling or employ- 
ment. A declaration. The act of declaring one's 
ſelf of any party or opinion. 
PROFE'SSOR, S. (prefeſſeur, Fr.) one who 
openly declares himſelf of any opinion or party. One 
who publickly praQiſes or teaches an art. One who 
is viſibly religious. N 
' PROFE'SSORSHIP, S. the ſtation or office of 2 
| public teacher of any art. CT IS Gs agate 
To PRO'FFER, V. A. (profere, Lat. pr, 
Fr.) to propoſe or offer of one's o accord. IA. 
tempt. | 
PRO F FER, S. an offer made. An eſſay or attempt. 
PROFIL CIENCE, PROFI CIENC , S. (pre- 


or quality of ſpendin, to exceſs. 


ficiens, Lat.) profit. Improvement in aby, (ag, 0 
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—ROFILE, s. (Fr.) the fide face; an half 
bp OI, | 904 Fr.) gain or advantage. 1 

t. 8 4 | | 
FT PRO'F IT, V. A. (profiter, Fr.) to confer 
henefit or advantage. To improve. Neuterly, to 
gain advantage. Fo make improvenyent. | To be of 
50 F ITABLE, Adj. ſuc u gain, im, 
provement, or advantage. 5 


PRO'FITABLENESS, S. the quality of co 
ſerring gain, improvement, or advantage. 

PRO'FLIGATE; Adj. (profiigatus, Lat.) aban- 
goned to vice. Loſt to virtue and decency. 

PRO'FLIGATE, S. one that has loſt all ſenſe of 


virtue and decency. 


= 


PRO'FLUENT, Adj. {profiens, Lat.) flowing | 


forwards, ** Profluent ſtreams.” MILT. 


PROFOU'ND, Adj. (profundus, Lat. profond, | 


Fr.) deep; deſcending below the ſurface, Low 

with reſpe& to the ſituation of other things. Not 

eaſily underſtood, Produced by intenſe ſtudy. 
PROFOU'ND, S. the fea or abyſs, „ 
PROFOU'NDLY, Adv. with great reach of 


knowledge or contrivance. 


PROFOU'NDNESS, S. depth, applied to place 


ol knowledge. 5 ty 
PROFU'SE, Adj. (profuſus, Lat.) laviſh: Li- 
beral or abounding to exceſs, 2 
PROFUSENESS, S. hoſpitality, expence, or 
plenty to exceſs, | | TERS 
PROFU'SION, S. (Fr. prefuſſo, Lat.) extra- 
vagance, or exceſs in expence, liberality or abun- 
dance, 7 71 1 | 
To PRO'G, V. N. (derived from procure, Lat. 
by om to rob, ſteal, or ſhift meanly for vic- 
wes.” | 1 f 
3 8. victuals, or proviſions of any 
ind. | 
 PROGE'NITOR, S. (Lat.) an enceſtor, or rela- | 
tion in a direct line. | | , 
PRO'GENY, S. (progenie, Fr, progenies, Lat.) 
2 _ O—_— : 1 
| NO'STIC, Adj. (pregnoſtique, Fr.) be- 
tokening diſeaſe or . G90 ah | 


* 


PROGNO'STIC, S. the ſkill of foretelling diſ- | 


eaſes or their events, A prediction. | 
To PROGNOY/STICATE, V. A. to foretell or 
foreſhow by means of ſome token. N 
ROG NOS TIC A! TION, S. the act of fore- 
knowing or foreſhewing by ſome token. hers 
PRO'GRESS, S. (progres, Fr. progreſſus, Lat.) 
courſe, Paſſage. Motion forward. Improvement. 
A circuit or journey. 5 | | 
PROGRE'SSION, S. (Fr. progreſſio, Lat.) a 
regular and gradual advance. Motion ; courſe for- 
ward ; paſſage; improvement. 
PROGRE'SSIVE, Adj. 


rogreſhif, F r } going 
orward; advancing or iner gt * 


tion. 


To PROHI'BIT, V. A. 
bid by authority. To debar or hinder. Frm 
PROHIBI'TION, S. (Fr. prohibitio, Lat.) the 


act of bidding, including the idea of authority. In 
ing's- 


law, a writ that iſſues out of the Chancery, | 
bench, or Common-pleas, to prohibit ſome other 
court from proceeding in a cauſe there depending, 
upon a ſuggeſtion that the cauſe does not belong to 


throw out or caſt forward, To exhibit a form or 
repreſentation, alluding to that in a looking-glaſs. 
To contrive; from projetter, Fr. Neuterly, to jut 


out or ſhoot forward. 


PRO' JECT, S. a ſcheme or contrivance. 
PROJE'CFILE, S. a body caſt forwards, up- 
PRO TILE, AG; (Fr.)impelled forward. 
| „Adi. mpelled forward. 
PR EN S. dne act of 4.4 forwards. 
A plan or delineation, 
In chemiſtry, an operation or the criſis of an opera- 


PROJE'CTOR, S. 'one that employs himſelf in 
forming ſchemes or deſigns, One that forms wid 
and im Bile ghemes. | 


| RE, S. a jutting out. | 

7 PROLA'TE, Adj. (prolatus, Lat.) oblate or, 
| Hat. ; : 1 
 PROLEGO'MENA, S. (Gr.) a previous or in- 
troductory diſcourſe. : 
PROLE'PTICALLY, 
| pation, or prevention. | por an ant 
| PROLETA'RIAN, Adj. mean; vile. Pro- 
letarian tything men.” Hupts, | 


PROLVFIC, PROLI'FICAL, Adj. (prolifique, 


L 


Adv, by way of antici- 


dren. Productive. 


PROLIFICA'TION, S. generation of chil- 


- dren. 


| PROLTX, Adj. (procixe, Fr. prelixus, Lat.) long "A 


tedious by length. | 


being tireſome through length. | | 
 PROLOCU'TOR, S. (Lat.) a foreman or per- 
ſon choſen by a ſociety to be their ſpeaker. 


courſe, peculiarly applied to a poem ſpoken before a 
play. The original intention of a prologue was to 
advertiſe the audience of the ſubject of the piece, 
and to prepare them to enter more eaſily into the 
action; and ſometimes to make an apology for the 


poet. The laſt article ſeems entirely to have taken 


poſſeſſion of the prologue in the Biitiſh Drama. 


formal diſcourſe. 


To PROLO'NG, V. A. (prolenger, Fr.) to 


lengthen out. To put off longer. 


PROLONGA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of Jength= 


ing gradually 


' ning, Delay to a longer time. 


(prehibitus, Lat.) to fol- 


the,cqurt, | | | 
fo RROJECT, V. A. (projeftum, Lat.) to 


A ſcheme or plan of action:- 


Fr. profes, and facio, Lat.) fruitful, Begeiting chil- 
PROLIXITY,; S. (prolixite, Fr.) the quality of 
PRO'LOGUE, S. (Fr.) an introductory dif. 
To PRO'LOGUE, V. A. to introduce by a 
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or more blades, | 
PRO'NOUN, 8. (proven, Fr, pronomen, Lat.) 


2 
— 


— 


P K 


PROLU'SION, S. (proluſio, Lat.) an entertain- 
ment or diverting performance. 
PRO'MINENT, Adj. (prominens, Lat.) ſtanding 
out beyond other parts. . | 
PRO'MINENCY, S. (promine:::i2, Lat.) the 
uality of ſtanding out beyond the other parts. 
PROMI'SCUOUS, Adj. (premiſcuns, Lat.) min- 
gled : Confuſed; without diſtinction, | 
PRO'MISE, S. (Fr. promiſſum, Lat.) aſſurance 
given of ſomething to be done or ſome benefit to be 
conferred, Figuratively, hope, or grounds of hope. 
To PRO'MISE, V. A. (premiſſus, Lat.) to give 
a perſon notice or aſſurance of ſome benefit to be 
conferred, Neuterly, to aſſure by words. 
PRO'M ISSORY, Adj. (prom:ſforius, Lat.) con- 
taining profeſſion of ſome benefit to be*conferred, or 
of ſome debt to be paid, | 


PROMO'NT, PRO'MONTARY, S. (premon- 


toire, Fr. promontorium, Lat.) a head-land, cape, or 
highland jurting into the ſea, | 

To PROMO'TE, V. A. (promoetus, Lat.) to for- 
ward, or advance, 
mouvoir, Fr. 


PROMO; TER, S. one that forwards, advances, 
terly, to have offspring. 


Or encourages. L 4+. the © 
PROMOTION, S. advancement, or prefer- 

ment. 3 
PROMT, Adj. (prompt, Fr. promptus, Lat.) 


quick; ready. Willing without any new motive or 


incentive, Ready or performed immediately, ap- 
plied to payment. a 
To PRO Mr, v. A. (pontare, Ital.) to help a 
perſon when at a loſs in repeating by heart, To in- 
cite. To remind. | 7 
PRO MP TER, S. one who aſſiſts a public ſpeaker 
when at a loſs. | | 

PRO'MPTNESS, S. readineſs; alacrity; wil-: 
— . 5 

RO'MPTUARY, S. (promptuaire, Fr. promptu- 

arium, Lat.) a ſtorehouſe or magazine, 

To PROMU'LGATE,V. A. (promulgatus, Lat.) 
to publiſh or make known for public declaration. 

PROMULGA“ TOR, S. a publiſher. | 

To PROMU'LGE, V. A, (promulge, Lat.) to 
publiſh, or teach openly. 

PROMU'LGER, 
teaches openly. | 

PRO'NE, Adj. (pronus, Lat.) bending or look- 
ing downwards, Lying with the face downwards. 
Sloping, applicd to place. Inclined, or diſpoled to; 
generally uſed in an ill ſenſe, and followed by to. 
« Prone to lying." 

PRO'NENESS, S. the ſtate of bending, ſtoop- 
ing, or lying with the face downwards, Deſcent, 
Inclination ; uſed in an ill ſenſe. 


PRO'NG, 8. (pronghen, Bclg.) a fork with two 


8. one that publiſhes, or 


in grammar, a word uſed inſtead of a perſon's name, 


To perfer or exalt, from pro- | 


in order to avoid repetition or tautology. 


To PRONOU'NCE, v. A. (pronmncer, F 
nuncie, Lat.) to ſpeak or utter. To utter or deiine, 


in public. To form or articulate. To ſpeak 
3 _ RR 85 | L 
RONUNCIA'TION, S. (Fr. aronungy; 
Lat.) the act or manner of Fonts * N 
PRO OF, S. (from prove) evidence or aro... 
made to confitm or eſtabliſn a fact or opinion. I 
or trial. Firm temper. Capacity of undergo 
trial. In printing, the rough draught of 2 
when firſt ag ef * 8 8 of a dect 
PRO'OF, Adj. (though uſed as an adjeQive, ye 
only an elliptical expreſſion, for of proof) eee 
ble; able to refift. Uſed with to or gg. * 
To PRO'P, V. A. (proppen, Belg.) to ſupportby 
ſomething placed under or againſt, To hinder fr 
falling. To ſuſtain or ſupport ; uſed with up, 
PRO*P, S. (proppe, Belg.) any thing __ ah 
* PRO'PAGABLE, Acj. (propagate) fuck am 
; „Adi. (propagate) ſuch ; 
be ſpread or continued by Alot” ny 1 88 * 
To PRO PAG ATE, V. A. (prepagatus, Lat.) o 
continue or ſpread by generation - or ſucceflive | 
duction. To extend or widen, To promote. New 


AK | 


OR Wl 

PROPAGA'TION, S. (Fr. propagatie, Lat.) con. 
tinuance or ſpreading by generation or ſuccellive li- 
bours and production. 8 

To PROPE'L, V. A. (repella, Lat.) to diive 
forward. 7 : 

To PROPE'ND, V. N. (prependee, Lat.) to be 
3 or diſpofed in favour of any thing, Not in 
ule. . ; | : 

PROPE'NSE, Adj. (propenſus, Lat.) iaclined or 
diſpoſed ; applied to either good or bad. 

"PROPE*NSION, PROPE'NSITY, S. (Fr, .. 
854% e 07 to any thing either good or 

ad, Tendency. SE , 18 

PRO“ PEK, Adj. (propre, Fr. praprius, Lat.) pe- 
culiar, belonging to one, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from 
others. In grammar, noting or diſtinguiſhing an 
individual. Natural. Fit; adapted; qualified, 
Exact; juſt, Plain, oppoſed to . Elegant 
or pretty; from . Tall or luſty. _ 

PRO'PERLY, Adv, in a fit or ſuitable manner. 
In a ſtrict ſenſe, Ps REDS | 

PRO'PERNESS, S. the quality of being tall and 
well made. 8 1 1 

PROPE'RTY, S. a ſecondary eſſenti mode, 
quality, or attribute of a thing which is peculiar to 
it, diſtinguiſhes it from other things, and is inlepa- 
rable from it. A quality; right of poſſeſſion: poſ· 
ſeſſion; the thing pollelſedd in one's own. Mk 
Something uſed or adapted to a character, u 
theatres, „ 3 l 

To PROPER TV, V. A. to inveſt with qua · 
lities. To ſeize as belonging to. 3 
PRO'/PHECY, S. a declaration of ſomething fu- 
ture, This term is particularly applied to ſuch 

| , k ; 
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"PRO "PRO 
jafpired perſons among the Jews, as were commiſ- 
ned by God to declare his will and purpoſes io ratio 
that people. Among the commercial books of the PROPRUVETARY, S. (proprietaire, Fr.) a poſ- 
Old 'I'eſtament we have the writings of ſixteen pro- ſeſſor in his awn right. | 


ets. | | 
P RO/PHETESS, 8. ( propbeteſſe, Fr.) a woman | owner. 
dat ſoretels future events. ET ONO tht 
© PROPHE'TIC, PRQPHE'TICAL, Adv. (pra- |; five ringt. re | 
* phetique, Fr.) foreſeeing or foretelling future events; PROPRUVETY, g | (propriets, Fr, proprietas, 
led with of before the thing foretold.., | , I Lat.) an excluſive right. Accuracy, juſtneſs, or 
PROPINQULTY, S. (prepinguitas, Lat.) near- | fitneſs, 4% | 
neſs of ſituation, relation, or time. | | | _ PRO'PT, uſed by poetical writers inftead of 
PROPUIYTIABLE, Adj. {otic} Tech as may yr ped, the part. paſſive of Pros. | ER | 
be appeaſed or rendered favourable, : ' Te PROPU'GN, V. A. {propugne, Lat.) to de- 


e : 


To PROFI'TIATE, V.: A. (propitiatns, Lat.) | fend, juſtify, or vindicate. 
to appeaſe a perſon angry or offended. , To render ||  PROPU'GNER, S. one who defends, juſtifies, 
favourable. 5 I da kann 19 ao en: 5 ot RE. EEE KLE IP 

PROPITIA'TION, S. (brepiciation, Fr.) the a@t }, PROPU'LSION, 8. (propaſſus, Lat.) the aQ of 
of appeaſing anger or reſentment. The offering or | driving forward. | | 8 wr 
means by which any perſon is 1endered favourable. PROY'RE, S. (prora, Lat.) the prow of a ſhip; 
In theology, a ſacrifice offered to God to aſſuage his | ,uſed in poetry. x. Ts 
wrath, and render him propicious. The Romitſh |. PROROG A'TION, S. (Fr. provogatio, Lat.) 
church believe the maſs to be a ſacrifice of, propi- [continuation ; the. deferring to a longer and ſtated 
tiaion for the living and the dead: the Reformed | time, The interruption of the ſeffion of parliament 
churches allow of no propiciations, but that offered by royal authority: © | 
by Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs. 


* 


— 


| I | To-PRORO'GUF, V. A. (proroge, Lat. pro- 
PROPI!/'TIATORY, Adj. (propiciatoire, Fr.) | roger, Fr.) to protract of prolong. To put off te 

having the power de appeals of rarogeale. _ CCC eng Ol, 
PROPUTIOUS, Adj. (propitius, Lat.) favour- | PROSA'IC, Adj. [{reſwcns, Lat. proſaigue, Fr.) 

abe; kind; reconciled. II | belonging to proſe, Reſembling proſe. ' © 

_ *R ?PVTIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being To PROSCRUBE, V. A. (preſcribo, Lat.) to 

bind, or recongiled.., | - doom to deſtruction. To igterdict. 

I NENT, S. (propenens, Lat.) one that | PROSCRIPTION, S. (prtſeriptio, Lat.) the act "Wm 
 # propoſal, © - © © © © [of writing down a perſon's name in a lift, and poſt- . 
aUPO'RTION, S. (Fr, proportie, Lat.) the | ing it in ſome public place with a reward, for any 2 

-omparative relation of one thing toanother. Equa- one that ſhall bring his head, The act of dooming 

lity or degree. Degrees in harmony. Size. ] the life of a perſon to death, and his goods to confil- 
To PROPO'RTION, V. A. (propertionner, Fr.) cation. J.. ble ade 

to adjuſt or equal in comparative degrees, To form | PRO'SE, S. (Fr. proſa, Lat.) language not con- 
with ſymmetry. I _ | fined to numbers, limited quantity of ſyllables, or 
PROPO'R'TIONABLE, Adj. adjuſted or fuited | jingle of verſe. 


by comparative relation. Fit. | 


: # * 


o - 


. To PRO'SECUTE, V. A. (proſecutas, Lat.) to 
 PROPO'RTIONAL, Adj. (preportionel, . Fr.) | continue endeavours. To carry on. To proceed or 
having a ſettled comparative relation ; having a cer- continue in any conſideration or diſquifition, In 
tain degree of equality; bearing ſome relation to an- law, to ſubdue, , | | | = 
other thing with which it is compared. I PROSECU'TION, S. an endeavour to carry on. _ 
PROPO'RTIONATE; Adj. ſuited, adjuſted, | A continued attempt, or a continuation in an attempt. 4M 
o bearing ſome reſpect to andther thing in compa- A ſuit againſt à perſon in law, © | | 
riſon. VVV I PROSECU'TOR, S. one that continues his en- 


Lo PROPO'RTIONATE, v. A. to adjuſt ac- | deavours or carries on any thing. One who ſues an- 2 
cording to ſettled rates. J other for ſome crime. | 3 +4 

PROPO'SAL, S. a ſcheme or deſign offered to. | PRO'SELYTE, 8. one that is perſuaded to A 
conſideration or 6 EE Ei? | change his religious ſentiments, A convert. | = 


To PROPOSE, V. A. (prepeſer, Fr.  propoſitus, F To PRO'SELYTE, V. A. to induce a perſon to 
t.) to offer for confideration, Neuterl, to Jay | change his religion. Some deny the exiſtence of a 
ſchemes or intend. 4 — | providence, on account of the ſeemingly unjuſt diſs .- 
PROPOSITION, S. (Fr. propoſit io, Lat.) a ſen= | tribution of good and evil. Symplicius argues thus“ 5 
tence in which any thing is area ar denied, and Yor a providence: If God do not look to the affairs 4 
offered for aſſont or denial. An offer. | of the world, it ig either becauſe he cannot or will 
1 Ve” = Eo Fa 48 „ not 
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not; but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to govern cannot 
be difficult, whence to create was eaſy; and the 
latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous. The ſenti- 
ments of Cicero ate likewiſe very preciſe and perti- 


nent to this purpoſe - he thinks it impoſſible for one 


who duly conſiders the innumerable objects of the 
univerſe, and their invariable order and beauty, to 
entertain the leaſt doubt, but that there is ſome effi- 
cient cauſe who preſides over and directs the mighty 


fabric ! Nay he lays it down as a fundamental prin- | 


c'ple of all ſocieties, that there is, a divine providence, 
which directs all events, obſerves the actions of man- 
kind, whether good or bad, diſcerns the very inten- 
tion of the heart, and will certainly make a differ- 
ence between the good men and the wicked, _. * 

PRO SERPINE, S. in fabulous hiffory, the 
daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, She wis carried off 
by Pluto as ſhe was gathering flowers with her com- 
panions, - Ceres, giſconſolate for the loſs of her 
daughter, aſter having long ſought for her, heard 


where ſhe was, and intreated Jupiter to let her return'}' To P. 
fend or cover from any evil. 1 
PROTECTION, S. (Fr.) a defence or corer 


from hell. The requęſt Jupiter granted, on condi- 
tion that ſhe had ta ed nothing in Pluto's dominions. 
Ceres therefore went after her; but when her daugh- 
ter was preparing to return, Aſcalaphus gave infor- 
mation that he had ſeen Proſerpine eat part of a 
pomegranate, which ſhe had gathered in Pluto's gar- 
den; on which ſhe was ſentenced to continue in 
Tartarus, in the quality of Pluto's ſpouſe, and the 
queen of - thoſe gloomy regions: but to mitigate the 
rief ef Ceres for her diſappointment, Jupiter con- 
ſented that her daughter ſhould only paſs ſix months 
together in hell with her huſband, and the other fix 
on earth with her mother. Some mythologiſts ima- 
gine that the latter part of the fable alludes to, the 
corn, which muſt remain all the winter hid in the 
earth, in order to ſprout forth in the ſpring, and pro- 
duce ihe .barveſt...-, ; -  - - . 
_ PROSO'DY, S. (preſidia, Lat. and Gr.) that 
part of grammar, which teaches the ſound or quan- 
a. Oy ſyllables, and the meaſures of verſe. 
ROSOPOPCE'IA, S. (Gr.) in rhetoric, a fi- 
gure in which things are repreſented as if they were 
rions, 7 
PRO SPECT, S. (preſpectus, Lat.) a view of 
ſomething diſtant or abſent. A place which affords 
an extended view. An object of view: regard to 
\ m'thing future, | a 
PROSPE'CTIVE, Adj. viewing at a diſtance, 
Acting with ſoreſight. | HY 
To PRO'SPER, V. A. (preſpere, Lat.) to make 
happy or favourable. Neutetly, to be ſucceſsful ; to 
thrive, from proſperer, Fr. 1 | 2 
 PROSPE'RITY, S. (preſperitas, Lat.) a ſtate 
wherein things ſucceed according to our wiſhes, and 
are productive of affluence and wealth, 
To PRO'STITUTE, V. A. (profiitutus, Lat.) 
to ſell to wickedneſs or expoſe for vile purpoſes, ge- 
neral 


1 
of luft, either by themſelves or others. 


uſed of women ſol to anſwer the cravings 


7 
1 


1 


In the ancient drama, the firſt part of a 


4 


Rome. | 


* 


lay flat or throw down. 
from ſe preſterner, Fr. 


in the front. 5 


king's minorit 


"PRO'STITUTE, S. one who will do any thing 
for money, A public ſtrumpet. N 
| PRO'STITUTION; S. the at of ſetting or being 
ſet to ſale. The life of a public ſtrumpet; © 
PRO'STRATE, Adj. (pręſiratus, Lat.) lying at 
length, lying on the ground in adoration, Ws 
To PRO'STRATE, V. A. (proftratus, Lat.) to 

o fall down in adoration, 
PROSTRA'TION, S. (proflernition, Fr.) che 

act of falling down in adoration . Dejection or de- 

preſſion, applied to ſtrength, ©! 
'PRO'ST YLE, S. a building having pillars only 


PROSY'LLOGISM, S. the connection of two 


ſyllogiſms, in ſuch a manner, that the concluſion of: 
the firſt js the major or minor of the following. 


PRO'FA'SIS, S. (Gr.) a maxim or propoſition, 

| comedy 

which explains the argument of the piece. 
To PROTE'CT, V. A. (frotefius, Lat.) to de · 


from evil. A kind of paſſport, hereby à perſon 
is exempted from being preſſed or otherwiſe mo- 


'lefted. 


PRO TEC TOR, S. (protefteur, Fr.) a defender 


or one who guards from danger. A perſon formerly 


intruſted with the care of the kingdom during the 


"PROTE'CTRESS, S. a female that defends from 


evil, and favours any undertaking. 


<A 
' To PROTE'ND, V. A. (protends, Lat.) to hold 
out or ſtretch forth. SY N | 
To PROTE'ST, V. N. (protefloy, Lat. proteſter, 


Ft.) to give a folemn declaration of one's opinion. 
To note the non-Payment of a bill of exchange, and 
claim payment of either of the indorſers : uſed with 


againfl, © Adiively, to prove; ſhow, or glve evidence. 
Talg 
PROTE'ST, S. a ſolemn declaration of one's. 


opinion, generally applied to that publiſhed by peers 


in parliament when they difagree with a majority. 


An inſtrument or writing, whereby a perfon on non- 
payment of a bill of exchange by one on whom it is 


$ 


drawn, is authoriſed to claim it from either of the 
indorſers or the drawer. CE, i 73 


|. PRO'TESTANT, Adj. belonging to a pro 


teſtant. 3 : 
PRO'TESTANT, S. a perſon who belongs to 

the reformed religion, as delivered by thoſe that at 

firſt proteſted againſt the errors of the church of 


PROTESTA'TION, 8. (Fr.) a folemn decls- 
ration of any fact, reſolution, or opinion. 

PROTHO'NOTARY, S. (protexetaire, Fr.) tht 
head regiſter, Alſo the name of an officer in ! , 
king's bench or common-pleas ; the former of whic 
courts has one and the latter three: the iber 


PRO 


$ bench records all civil actions ſued in 


of the king as the clerk of the crow does all- crimi-. 


that court, 
nal caſes. 


PRO'TOCOL, 8. (protokel, Belg, rotecl, Fr.) 


the original of any writing. 


"PROTOMA'RTYR, 8. (Gr.) the firſt mar- 
PRO'TOPLAST, 8. (G) ſomething formed 


firſt to ſerve as a m = Ke 
* PROTOTY'PE, S. an original by” which any 
thing is formed, 

8 PRO TR A= r. V. A. ¶ brotracrus, Lat.) to 

draw out, lengthen or delay, 

PROTRACTER, S. one who draws out any 
thing to a N length. A mathematical ie 
ment uſed in meaſuring angles. 

PROTRA'CTION, 8: the act of drawing into 


length or delaying. 


"PROTRUDE, v. A. (protrude, Lat.) o 


thruſt forward. 

PROT RU'SION, 8. (protruſus, Lat.) the act of 
thruſting forward, A thruſt. 

0 UBERANOE, 8. (protuberans, Lat.) 


ſomething ſwelling above the other parts, 

PROTU'BERANT, Adj. (protuberans, Lat.) 
ſwelling beyond the other parts. 

To PRO: TU'BERATE, V. A. E | 
Lit.) to ſwell out or beyond the other parts. 

PROU'D, Adj. (prut, pryte, Sax, pryd, Brit:) | 
having too high an opinion of one's own excellencies 
and too mean a one of thoſe which belong to another, 
Daring, Lofty of mien or grand of perlon. Oſten- 
tatious, Sallacious, applied to brutes. F ungous, 

applied to fleſn. A proud fleſh.” 

Io PROꝰVE, V. A. (prouver, Fr. probe, Lat.) 
to confirm or ſhow by argument or teſtimony. To 
try, _ to the teſt, or experience. Neuterly, to 
make trial, To ſound by experiment. 'To ſucceed, 
To be found true on trial, 

PROVE'DITOR, PROVIDO'RE, 8. (prove- 
d.tare, Ital.) one who undertakes to procure ſupplices 
for an army, 

PRO'VENDER, s. (provende, Fr. provende, 
Belg.) dr * food for cattle : hay and corn. . 

PROY ERB, S. (proverbe, Fr. proverbium, Lat.) | 
2 generally received ſentence, applied on partieular 
occaſions as a rule of life. A word, name, or obſer-: 
vation commonly received or uttered, 


"RY 


+ ts. 


To PRO'VERB, V. A. to mention as a com- : 


monly received ſaying or maxim. 


PROVE'RBIAL, Adj. uſed as 4 proverb” or | 


common ſentence, 
To PROVIDE, v. A. (provides, Lat.) to pro- 
cure before hand; to get ready; to prepare. 


ſupply ; uſed with of before the thing provided. To 


ſtipulate or make conditions. Uſed with again, to 
the agency of another. 


inſtead of one's ſelf. 


m. ke meaſures for counteracting or eſcaping any ill. 
Uſed with for, to take care of Nee hand. 8 Peo- 
ple in proſperity ſhould provide for adverſity Pro- 


To | 


vided that, impiies, on theſe terms or conditions. 


PRO'VIDENCE;, 8. foreſight diſplayed in tak- 
ing meaſures before hand. Frugality, founded on a 
regard to futurity,” The care or interpoſition of the 
deity by which all things are preſerved. EE. 

PRO'VIDENT, Adj. (providens, Lat.) cauti- 
ous, prudent, or taking meaſures before hand, 

PROVIDE'NTIAL, Adj. effected by, and to 
be referred to, the interpoſition of God. | 
:  PRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. with foreſight, pru- 
dence, or frugality, founded on a regard to futu- 


rit 

bROVINCE, 8. (Fr. provincia,. Lat.) a con- 
quered country, 'An office or buſineſs peculiar to a 
— A diſtrict or divition of a kingdom. or 
tate, 

PROVINCIAL, Adj. belonging to a province, c 
Oppoſed to one's native cauntry. Foreign; rude; 
unpoliſhed. Belonging to an archbiſhop' $ juriſdie- 
tion. 

PROVISION, 8. (Fr. prouiſſo, Lat.) the act of 
getting before hand. Meaſures taken before hand. 
Stock collected. Victuals, food, or 3 5 * 
term or condition. 


- PROVV SIONAL, A. 


5-4. 2m 4 #1. 


need. ” 


PROVIS(?), 
PROVOCA'TI 
an act by which anger is canked 
to a judge. 

PROVU'CATIVE, $ 8. any ching which excites : 
or impels. 

To PRO VO /K E, V. . ( ovoquer, Fr. provecs, | | 
Lat.) to rouſe, to excite by offence. To make an- 
gry or cffend, To cauſe, promote, or excite. To 
challenge. To more or induce. e to 6 afe 
peal. To offend, or cauſe anger. | | 
PRO'VOST,' 8. (previ/t, Sax. prove , Fr. 
prevoſto, Ital.) the chief of any body or ſociety, The: 
executioner of an army. 

 PRO'W, S. (prove, Fr. proa, Span.) the head or 
fore part of a ſhip. 

PRO'WESS, 55. (prone Fr, prod: rs Teal. ): 
bravery Z military coura 

To PRO'WL, V. 


1 Lat.) a condition or tem. 
(Fr. provecatio, Lat.) | 
In law, an 11 n . 


; 68 (formerly Witten Kb 


and by Skinner derived from proieler, Fr. John- 


ſon imagines it might have been corrupted from 
patrol; but Skinner's obſervation ſeems to be mare 
Judicious) to rove over. Neuterly, to wandet. i ia. 
P of prey. To plunder. | 

PRO'XIMAT E, Adj. 3 Lat) * 
in the ſeries or order of our ideas or — 3 mae 


and immediate. 


PRO XIME, Adj. (proximus, Lat.) next. 

PROXUMIT N., 5. 1 Fr. proximitat,. 
Lat.) the ſtate of being near. 

PRO'XY, 8. (by en Rien from e 

The ſubſtitution of anuther 
A perſon ſubſtituted. or Abu 


ted to 46t inſtead of another. 11 5 
PRU/DE, 
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PRU DE, S. (Fr.) a woman aſfectediy nice and 
modeſt. WE. | 
- PRU'DENCE, S. (Fr, prudentia, Lat.) the act 


of ſuiting words and ations according to the cir- 


cumſtance of things. S 
PRU'DENT, Adj. (Fr. prudens, Lat.) ordering 
actions or words with a proper regard:to their-conſe- 
quences. ; POET 
- PRU'DENTLY, Adv. in a diſcreet or judicious 
manner, I 
PRU DER, 8. 
neſs or modeſty. | | | 
 FRU'DISH, Adj. affectedly -modeſt, grave or 
nice. N hep 
To PRU'NE, V. A. (derived by Skinner from 
pronare, low Lat.) to lop or free trees from their ſu- 
perfluous branches. To olear from any excreſcence. 
Neuterly, to dreſs or pink. LETS 
PRU'NE, S. (Fr. prunum, Lat.) a dried plum. 
PRUNE'LLO, S. a kind of ſtuff woven with a. 
mixture of filk and worſted, of which clergymens 
owns are made. A kind of plum, from prunelle, 


4 | | 

PRU'NING-HOOK,  PRU'NING-KNIFE, 
8. a hook or knife uſed in cutting off the ſuperfſu- 
dus branches of tres. I | 


'PRU'RIENCE, .PRU'RIENCY, 8. (pruriens, 
Lat.) an itching, immoderate deſire or appetite, 


o 


PRU'SSIA, S. a kingdom of Europe, is ſeated 


near the Baltic ſea, and extends 250 miles along the 
coaſt, It is bounded on the S. by Poland; on the 
E. by Lithuania; on the N. by the Baltic ſea; and 


ſubia. It is divided into Regal Pruflia, Poliſh Pruſſia, 
and Ducal Pruſſia. It is a very fertile country, and 


produces more flax, hemp, and corn than the inha- 
The tame cattle are very nu- | 
merous, game very plenty, and the fea and lakes 


bitants can conſume. 


yield abundance of fiſh. There are in the foreſts 
wild aſſes, and an animal of the ox kind called a urus. 
One of the moſt remarkable productions of this coun- 
try is yellow amber, which is fiſhed for on the ſea- 
coaſt, particularly near the circle of Samland. There 
are here two great lakes, and two large rivers, the 


Viſtula, and Pregel. The inhabitants are laborious, 


robuſt, able to undergo fatigue, and excellent ſoldi- 
ers. There are a great number of mechanics; but 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is huibandry 
and feeding of cattle. 


are ſome calviniſts and Roman catholics. There 
are two orders of knighthood ; the firſt of which is 
the Black Eagle, inſtituted by Frederick I. in 1701, 
the day before his coronation. The chain of this 
order is compoſed of cyphers of the king's name 
mixed with eagles. The mark of the order is a 
ſtar with eight points, enamelled with azure ; and 
in the middle are the letters F. R. At the four cor- 


ners of ne eſcutcheon are four ſpread eagles, The 


* 


. R ; 
too great an affectation of nice- 


# 


on the W. by Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Caſ- 


The religion is generally pro- 
teitant, after the confeſſion of Augſburg ; but there | 


| 


| 


q 


; 
| 


| 


| 


th 


py 


| 


4 


ribbond is orange, which is a ſymbol. of the houſe « of | 


Lat.) to diſcover or make 


Orange. The knights have an embroidered ftar on 
their breaſts, in the center of which is a black eagle 
bolding a laurel: crown in his claw. Their num. 
ber is never to exceed thirty. The other order i, 
that of merit, founded N preſent majeſty Frede. 
ric the third, in 1740. The mark is a golden crog 


with eight points, enamelled with azure; and on 


the uppermoſt go is the letter F. crowned : on the 
three lowetmoſt points the motto is: Fox Maar,” 
This ſter is fixed to a black ribband, which they put 
about their necks, and it hangs down to their 
breaſts. An 
To PRY”, V. A,. to peep-narrowly.: to look cy. 
riauſly, officioully, or .impertinently 3 uſed with 
Into. | | 7 . 


PSA LM, S. (pfalme, 


N » t; 53% N en 
Sax.) a hymp or ſang © 


| ſome holy ſubje& ; chiefly appropriated to the bun- 


dred and fifty ꝓſalms of David, à canonical bock of 

the old teſtament. - V 
PSA LMIS T, 8. (p/ſolmſcop, Sax. gfalmifte, Fr.) 

a writer or compoſer of odes on holy dubjects. 
PSA'LTER,, S.  (p/attere, Sax.) a book, contain. 


ing the pſalms. 1 „„ 
 PSA'LTERY, 8. a kind of harp or duleimer 
played on with ſticks. 8 5 
PSEU DO, S. (Gr.) implies falſe, and is uſed as 
a prefix in words derived from the Greek. 


 PSEUDU/GRAZHY, S. falſe writing or ſpel - 


ing. es og x; e FR 19 
f PSEUDO/LOGY, S. (Gr.) falſhood of * 
P SHA!“ W, Interj. uſed as an expreſſion of con- 
tempt and diſtegacd...f TN: 
PTIVSAN, 8. (Fre) a medical drink made of 
barley boiled with liquorice, raifins, c. 
.PTY'ALISM, S. a falivation. 
PU'BERTY, S. (puberit, Fr. pubertas, Lat.) 
the time of life when the two ſexes ripen to their | 
perfect Rad...... 1 
PUBLIC AN, S. (publicanus, > Lat.) a toll g- 
therer. In low language, one who keeps an ale- 
houſe. _ PO ID ae pe 
ü, BLI C, Adi (public, Fr.) belanging to. fie 
or nation, oppoſed to private. Open or. generally 
known. Regarding not private intereſt, - but that 
of the community, applied to perſons... Open ſor. 
general entertainment, followed by houſe, .  _ 
PUBLIC, S. the general body of a ſtate, nation, 
'or mankind. General neee. 244 
PUBLICA'TION, S. (publicatus, Lat.) the at 
ot making generally known, or of common uſe. 
book or literary performance advertiſed for fale. 
The Poetical magazine is an excellent publication, 
and highly merits. the approbation of men of taſte, , 
To PU'BLISH, V. A. (publier, Fr.  pablic, 
generally known. To put 


. 


PU CK, S. (puke, 10.) a ſprite or fairy... 
' PU'DDER, &. ſee Porn. 
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tumult or buſtle. 


. 


J vomit. 


To 7 U'DDER, V. N. (ſee Poruxx) to make a | . PU'KE, S. (perhaps formed from the ſound) a 


8. ( potten, Brit. prding, Swed.) a 


U'DDING, 
- led in a bag or tufted in the guts of 


kind of food boiled in a 
ſome animal. | „ 
. aan 11 4 g 6 SS ys T7 8 k g 


in dinner, . the pudding. being formerly the firſt 


ſerved ul it ona Ee ans SET OY 
PU'DDLE, S. (Skinner derives it from puteolus, 
Lat, Junius from 'poil,, old Bay. dirt, whence pal, 
Sax, pool, Eng.) a {mall quantity of muddy water. 
To PU'DDLE,. V. A. to make muddy, 
PUE'RILE, Adj. (Fr. puerilis, Lat.) reſem- 
bling or becoming a boy or child 
PUE'RILITY, S. boyiſhneſs ; childiſhneſs. 
Puerility, ſays Longinus, is the common fault of 


b 
d 


thoſe who affect to ſay nothing but what is brilliant 


andextraordinary. - . 
PU'FF, S. (5%, 


Any thing light, porous, and ſwelled with wind. 

An inſtrument made of threads faſtened round a ſtick 

ot at one end, uſed to powder hair with. Any hy- 
rbolical or exaggerated commendation. 


To PU'FF, V. A. (ſee the noun, boffen, Belg. | 


buffare, Ital buffar, Span) to ſwell the cheeks with 


included breath. IV blow with a quick blaſt. To 


blow with ſcornfulnelſs 3 uſed with at. To breathe} 


thick and hard. To 
reaſon, Neuterly, to | | 
with a blaſt.of ſcorn, To ſwell with pride. To 
raiſe the price of goods at an auction by inducing 
others to bid beyond their value. 
PU'FFER, S. one that extolls 2 
that raiſes the price of goods at an auction, by draw- 
8 perſons to bid beyond their value. > 
U'FFIN, 8. (puffine, Ital.) a water fowl, A 
kind of fiſh. A fungus filled with duſ. 
PU'FFY, Adj. windy; flatulent. Tumid, ap- 
ped es file, ono ot —_ 
PU'G, S. (piga, Sax. a 
monkey or other animal, - | 
PU'GH, Interj. a word uſed to expreſs contempt. + 
PU'GIL, S. (pugile, Fr. pugio, Lat.) what may 
be taken up between the thumb and the forefinger. 
PUGNA'CIOUS, Adj. (pugnax, Lat.) fond of 
hehting. Quarrelſome. e 


Neger. to exceſs or without 
ſ 


PU'ISNE, Adj. (pronounced puny, from i ne, || 


Fr. born ſince or afterwards) yousg. Younger, or 
later in time. Small; inconſiderable ; petty. This 
term is particularly applied to ſuch of the judges as 
are not chief or prineipal in their reſpective courts, 

PUI'SSANCE, 8. (Fr.) power to overcome or 
accompiith, DE, 2 1 
PUI'SSANT, Adj. (Fr.) able to overcome any 


in it. n 
n „DIN G TIME, 8. dinner time, or time to] 


To PU'KE, V. A. to vomit. | 
PU'LCHRITUDE, S. (pulchrieude, Lat.) the 


quality of ponverieg the idea of beauty. | 
Jer e.. ¶ Piauler, Fr.) to cry like a 
chicken, 


To oy or whimper. : 
To PU'ILL, S. (pullian, pullan, Sax. pellen, Belg. 
vello, Lat.) to draw towards one with continued vio- 


* 


'} lence, To draw forcibly. To pluck or gather, 


applied to fruits. To draw out the entrails of a 


 PULDCS.: he 


Perſ. pf, Belg.) a quick blaſt | 
of breath. A ſmall blaſt of wind. A muſhroom. | 


ell as with wind. To drive 


| 


to exceſs, One 


girl) a name given to a | 


fowl. Uſed with down, to ſubvert, ruin, or demo- 
liſh, To degrade. „ | 
8. i} act of drawing with force. 
 PU'LLEN, S. (pulain, Fr.) poultry. 
_ PU'LLET, S. (puter, Fr.) a young ben. 
_ PU'LLEY, S. (poulie, Fr.) a little wheel with 
a channel round its edge, and turning round a 
FFF | 
To PU'LLULATE, V. A, (pullulatus, Lat.) 
rminate, bud, or grow. _ Sgt | 
PU'LMONARY, PULMO'NIC, Adj. (pul- 
mones, Lat.) belonging to the lungs. 7 8 
 PU'LP, S. (Fr. pulpa, Lat.) any ſoft maſs, The 
ſoft or fleſhy part of fruit, 5 
2 ULPIT. S, (pulpitre, Fr, pulpitrum, Lat.) a 
place raiſed on high, whereon a public ſpeaker ſtands. 
The higher deſk in a church, from whence the mi- 
niſter delivers his ſermons. 
PU'LSE, S. (palſus, Lat.) the beating or throb- 
bing of the heart and arteries. Alternate expanſion 
and contraftion, Leguminous plants. To feel one's 
pulſe implies figuratively, to try iu know one's incli- 
nation, . . 3 
To PU'LSE, V. N. to beat like the pulſe, * 
PU*LSION, S. (pulſus,' Lat.) che act of forcing 
66. nn Oe ee onion Toe 
PU'LVERABLE, 8. (from pulvis pulveris, Lat.) 
capable of being reduced to'duſt. 5 | 
To PULVERIZE;' 
duce to duſt or powder, 
PU MICE, S. (pumes, pumicis, L 
MICE, S. (pumex, pumicis, Lat. pumieflan 
Sax.) the flag or cinder of ſome foſſil dee Sir | 
ſtate by fire. Its texture is lax, ſpongy, full of little 
pore and cavities ; it is of a pale whitiſh colour, and 


to 


V. A. (pulver iſer, Fr.) to re- 


(putvillum, Lat.) ſweet ſcents or 


found near volcanoes. 
_ PU'MMEL, S. ſee Poul. 


PUMP, S. (pompe, Belg. and Fr.) a machine 
formed on the principles of a ſyringe, by which war 
ter is drawn up from wells. A ſhoe with a thin 
turned ſole. | . 5 
To PU Mp, V. A. to work a 
out or draw up water by a pump. 
 PU'MPION, S. a plant which bears an oblong 
or round fleſhy fruit, having ſometimes an hard, rug- 


pump, To throw 


ce 7 accompliſh any undertaking. 
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ged rind, with knobs and furrows ; and divided into 
FS fr ce Lo. three 


* — 


three parts, inclofing flat ſeeds, edged, 4s it were, 


rivation of this word, and with judicious modeſty a 
that of a mortar beaten ; in the ſame manner as 
<link ; for punian, Sax. ſignifies to pound in a mottar) 


word which has two different meanings. 


| buffoon or harlequin of, a puppet; ſhow, flom .pun- 


| ſmall nicety of behaviour. A niœ point of exact- | 


parts of breeding. | 
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wich a ring, and fixed to a ſpongy. ſubſtance. 
PUN, S. (Johiſon owns he knows not the de- 


* 


Ns TER, s. (froth un), ene who Jail in 
words that have a double meaning. 
To;PU'NT, V. N. to play at baffet or ombre. 
NT, Ad}. (Fr. ee Forex) young ; mg 


aſks, whether pun may not mean an empty ſound like Fave = RE od epamnwe, 
| PU'NY, S. a perſon young and unexperiented 


clench, the old word for pun, ſeems Corrupted from 


a quibble or equivocation ariſing from the. uſe of a+ 
To PUN, V. A. to quibble or to ufe a Word in 
two different meanings.” ahh 3 Hip | 
To PU'NCH, V. A. (poinconner, Fr.) to make 
a hole by driving a poinced inſtrument- To beat 
with the fiſt. 1 . 
PU' NCH, S. a pointed inſtrument driven by a 
blow to make holes. A liquor made of rum or 
brandy, oranges or lemons, water and ſugar. | The 


$ 
3 


ebinello, Ital. A horſe well ſet and well Enit, hav- 
ing a ſhort back and thin ſhoulders, with a broad 
neck and well lined with Reſhi A Hort fat perſon. 
PU'NCHEON, 8. {foingen, Fr.) an iuſtrument 
driven to make a hole or impreſſon. A liquid mea- 
ſure containing an hogſhead and þ or 84 gallons, | 
 PU'NCHER, S. an inſſrument that makes a hole | 
©) impreſſion, when driven by an hammer, S, 


"* PUNCTTLIO, S. (Ital. from punctum, Lat.) a 


neſs, 3 ELLER | 
PUNCTILIOUS, Adj. exact in the moſt trivial 


' PU!NCTO, S. (punto, Span. punum, Lat.) a 
nice point of ceremony. The point in ſencing. 

PU'NCT UAL, Adj. (cy Fr.) compriſed | 
or conſiſting in a poiut. Exact; nice in the moſt. 
trifling. or minute circumſtances. | 


 PUNCTUA'LITY, S. ſcrupulous exactneſs. 


PUNCTU ACTION, S8. (ponctuation, Fr.) the | 
act of ſetting tlie ops or proper names to ſentences. 


U NATURE, S. (pun&tus, Lat.) a hole made 
with a ſharp pointed inſtrument. . 3 
PU'NGENCY, S. the power of pricking, or 
cauſing a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharpneſs on the 
tongue, The power of affecting the mind. 
NGENT, Adj. (pungens, Lat.) pricking. 
Affecting the tongue with a ſenſation of tharpneſs or 
acridneſs. | Fo . 
PUNISE, S. (punaiſe, Fr.) a bug. | 
To PU'NJ}SH, V. A. (punio, Lat. purir, Fr.) 
to chaſtiſe; to afflitt with penalties or death for the 
coinmiſſion of ſome crime. | | 
 PU'NISHABLE, Adj, (puniſſable, Fr.) deſerv- 
ing of puniſhment ; capable of puniſhment. 
PU'N:SHMENT, S. (puniſſemens, Fr.) any pe- 
nalty or pain inflicted on account of the violation of 


* 


PU'NITIVE, S. (punitus, Lat.) inflicting pain 


A novice. . 1. 1 SRL. 
To PU'P, V. N. to bring forth whelps, © 
 *PU'PIL, S. (papilla, Lat.) the apple of the the, 
A ſcholar, or one under the care of a tutor. 
PU'PILAGE, S. the ſtate of & ſcholar, or ward, 
PU'PPET, S. (pupes, Fr, puput, Lat.) a ſmall 
image moved by ſptizigs. and imitating the geſtotes of 
an actor. A perſon entirely under the difection of 
another. „ 
PU'PPET-SHOW, S. a drama or play per. 
formed by wooden images moved by wies. 
 PU*PPY, S. (Fr) a whelp, br the iffve of x 
n dog. A hahe of contemptucus feproseh im- 
plying a perſon to be unworthy the name of a mag. 
Te PU'RCHASE, V. K. (Sit}chaftr, Ft.) u 
buy ſor money. To obtain at any expence, tt fta 
language, to draw in. “ The 'capltan Purdue | 


apacs,” 


| -PU'RCHASE, S. (pourchet, old Fi.) any thin 


bong: or obtained for one. 
PURE, A j. (pur purt, Fri purgs, Lat.) un- 
ſullied. Clear, or not muddy; unaltered by wy 
 PU'RENESS, S. the quality of being free from - 
nor compoſition, guilt, of vitidus modes of 
 PU'RFILL, S. (þourfiles, Fr.) a kind of krimming 


for wamens gowns, made of tinſel and thitad. 


PURGA'T1ON, S. (Fr. purgatio, Lat.) the 1d 
of cleanſing from bad or vitious mixtures. * act 
of cleanſing the body downwards by medicine, The 


act of 8 the imputation of guilt, 


PU'RGATIVE, Adj. (Purgatif, Fr. pirgation, 
855 having the power of cleanſing the body dy 
ool. , | ; : 2 21 VF : py 3 : 
PU'RGATORY, S. (purgatoire, Ft.) a place 
wherein ſouls, accotding to the Romhiſh church, ue 
cleanſed from carnal impurities before their reception 


| into heaven, Broughton has Endeavourtd 12 
$, 


that this notion has been held by Pagans, 
and Manometans, as well as by Chriſtians. 
To PU'RGE, V. A. (purger, Fr. purge, Lat.) to 
cleanſe or clear, To clear from guilt, or che impu- 
tation of guilt, To evacuate the body by ſtool, 
To clarify from dregs or impurities, applied to l 
quors. | 5 „„ ors Ie 
PU'RGE, S. a medicine which eleanſes the im- 
purities of the body by ſtool, 1 e 
PURIFICATTION, S. (purificatic, Lat.) the 8 
of making pure or cleanſing, rom foreign mixtures, 
The act of ::leanfing from guilt, or bodily impurities. 
The purification of the bleſſed virgin, is 2 ſtival 


ſome law, | 


or p::niſhment for the violauon of ſome law, 
FUNK, S. (ung, Sax.) a common proftitute. 


of the Chriſtian church, obſerved on the ad of Fe- 
T | bruſh 


—— — — od 


— 


—_— 


the temple, and his mother's ſubmitting 


11 3 
" PURIFIER S. acleanſer, or refiner. 


5 


% 


To PURIFY, b. A. (plrifer, Fr. dee Lt.) 
Ith, cortuptlon, gilt, bar- 


to cleanſe from impurity, fil 
barouſnels, or improprieties. 


PU'RITAN, S. a perſon pretending to extraor- | 


dinary purity in religious wot Rip. 


PURITA'NICAL, Adj. relating to or reſembling 
P jtans. ; . ; 5 # 5 i 5 7 1 4 
ü RI TANISM, 8. the tenets ef a petſon dhe 


affects extraordinary purity in religious worſhip. 


* 


nefs, or foreign mixtures. 


Pb RL, S. (fuppoſed by Minſhew to be con- 
tracted from pur file) an embroidered border. A Kind 
of liquor in which worm wodd, and other bitters are 


infuled, 


To PU'RL, V. N. (derived by Mr. Lye ftom 


_ forla, Swed, to murmur) to murmur. ot flow with 


gentle noiſe, Ackively, to adorn the edges with 


trinze or embroidery, 


3 PURLIE'U, 8. the borders of a fore, A border, 


or incloſure. * 


" PU'RLING, S. murmuring with 4 gentle noiſe. | 


_ PURLU'IS, S. thife pieces of timber that lie 
a-crols the rafters, on the inſide, to keep them from 
\ ſinking in the middle of their length, „ 
ToPURLOL'N, V. A. (Skinner derives it from 
pour and nin, Fr.) to ſteal or cake away the propetty 
of another privately, „% 
FURLONER, S. one that takes awiy the pro- 
e © —TTE TT nn 


PU'RPLE, Adj. (purpur, purpuren, Sax. pourpre, 


Fr.) red tinFfured with Blue. Fn poetry, red. 


To PU'RPLE, V. A. ( purpurd, Lit.) to make 


of 2 red colour mixed with blue. 5 
 PU'RPLES, S. ſpots of à livid ted colour, which 
ak out in fevets. „ | 
PU'RPLISH, Adj. ſomewhat purple. 
PU'RPORT, S. (pourporte, Fr.) the deſign, 
effect, or tendency of a diſcourſe or writing. a 
To PU'RPORT, v. A. to ſhow. To intend, 
PU'RPOSE, S. (propes, Fr. propoſitum, Lat.) in- 
tention or deſign. Effect. Conſequence. Exam- 
ple. Suitableneſs to the end intended. 


* PU'RPOSE, V. A. to intend, deſign, or re- 


pü, R bOS EL x, Adv. with intention or deſign. 
U'RR, V. N. (from the ſound) to murmur like 
acat, when pleaſed, | 


PU'RSE, S. i | 
which — 2 — bourſe, Fr.) a ſmall bag | 


in 


- ruary, in memory of the purification of Chrift in 
| 11 to the 
Jewiſh law of purification, after the birth of à male 
oo OURIFICATIVE, PURI'FICATORY, Adj. 
having the power or tendency to clear from impu- 


* 


T6 PU/RSE, V. A. to put into a purſe, To 
gather up like the mouth of a purſe. we 
© PU'/RSENET, 8. a net whoſe mouth is cloſed, 
like that of a purſe, with a running _ | 
FORSEPROUD, Adj. haughty on account of 
wealth. | | 
1 PU'RSINESS, PU'RSI'VENESS,S. (from purſe) 
ſhortneſs of breath. A 3 
PURSU ABLE, Adj. fit to be purſued; | 
PURSU'ANCE, S. the proſecution, proceſs, or 
| continuation of an attempt. | : 


| PURSU'AN r, Adj. done in conſequence of any 


m_— - | 

7 PURSU E, V. A. (pourſuivre, Fr.) to chace 
or follow as an enemy in order to ſeize, To conti= 
nue an ittempt+ To follow as an example. To 


tinue. , > | 

_ © PURSUYER, S. one who follows with an inten- 

| tion to ſeize. Ede” . Br 
PURSUIT, 8. (peur/aire, Fr.) the act of follow- 

ing With an intetirion to take. An endeavour to 

ateain, A proſecution or continuation of a deſign, 

PU'RSUIVANT, S. (Pourſuivant, Er.) a itate 


meſſenger. An aitendant on an hitald, £ 
PU'RSY, Adj. (pouffif, Fr.) fat and ſhort 
D P 
PU'R'TENANCE, S. (appeFrenanct, Fr.) the 
e d TE 
To PURVE'V. V. A. (pow v4ir, Fr.) to provide 
pr 8 To ptocure, Neutetly, to buy 
OVINONS, 3 | 
* PURVE'YANCE, S. provifions. The act of prö- 
cufitig provifions, 3 
5 PUR VE TOR, S. one that procutes victuals. 


„ - oe 5 
PU RULENCE, pUREULEN Cv, S. G, Lai.) 
the generation of matter in 4 wound. 
- PU'RULENT, Adj. (Fr. purtlentus, Lat.) a- 
bonding with matter. „ ä 
PU'S, N the matter of a ſore. 
To PU'SH, V. A. (poufſer, Fr. puftiti; Sclav.) to 
thruſt or drive by thruſting with any ls, To 
pteſs forward. T0 efdrc, or dt ive to a concluſid 
To impottuhe or teaze; Neuterly, to make a thru, 
effort, or attack. _ 5 
PU'SH, S. a titruſt with one's hand, a ſtick, or 
with a pointed inſtrument, A forcible effort or 
ſtruggle. Exiſtence; trial. A ſudden emergence, 
PU/SHING, Adj. enterprizing; officious. / 
PUSILLANUMITY, S. (pu/illanimite, Fr. pisſil- 
las, and animus, Lat.) want of courage; meanneſs 
of ſpirit, | 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS, Adj. 
Mean ſpirited or narrow minded, 
PU'SS, S. (puſio, Lat. a dwarf) the common ap- 
lation of a cat. A bad woman, 


PU'STULE, S. (Fr. puſtula, Lat.) a ſmall ſwel- 


void of courage. 


| 


ling or tumour filled with water. A pimple, 
| PU'S. 


8 — — 


| | endeavoilr to attain. Neuterly, to go on or con- 
PURITY, S. (pufits, Fr. purites, Lat.) elean- 5 
neſs or freedom from dirt, foulneſs, guilt, unchaſt- | 
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PU'STULOUS, Adj. abounding in puſtules or 


pimples. 


To PUT, V. A. (putter, Dan. to plant, ſponditi, 
Sclav.) to lay down or depoſite, To place in any 
Htuation or condition. To expoſe or apply. To 
uſe any action by which the ſtate of an 
Changed. To cauſe or introduce. To reduce to any 
ſtate, followed by to. To form or regulate. To 
bring to any ſtate of mind or temper. To put by, to 
turn off, divert, or thruft aſide. Followed by down, 


to baffle, repreſs, cruſh, degrade, bring into diſuſe, - 
confute, or commit to writing. To put forth, to pro- 
poſe, extend, emit, or exert. To put in, to inter- 


Followed by practice, to uſe or | exerciſe, 


oſe. 
Followed by off, to put off or lay aſide; to my or 
by] the gates of houſes, in Scotland, for trial of ftrength, 


defeat by ſome artifice or excuſe; to paſs o 


fraud or deceit; to procraſtinate ; to diſcard ; to 
obtrude by falſe appearances or recommendations. 
To put on or upon, to impute or charge; to dreſs or 
cover with cloaths; to incite, forward, or promote; 
to impoſe or inflict ; to aſſume or take; to repoſe, 
Uſed with over, to refer. To put out, to place at in- 
tereſt; to extinguiſh, applied to light or ſight; to 


ſhoot like a plant; to extend from the body; to 
drive from or expel; to make public, applied to 
books; to diſconcert. To put to death, to kill. Fol- 
lowed by together, toheap or accumulate into one ſum 


or maſs, 


cite or inſtigate; to impoſe; to lay upon; to make 
a tool of a perſon, Neuterly, to go or move. To 
ſhoot or grow, applied to plants. To put forth, to 
bind or hoot out, To put in, to enter into a port or 
haven ; to claim, To put in for, to ſtand candidate. 
Uſed with over, to go acroſs or to the other fide of 
the river, &c, in a veſſel. To put to ſea, implies, to 


ſet ſail, or begin one's courſe. To put up with, im- 


plies to bear without reſentment. _. 
PU'T, S. an action or ſtate of diſtreſs. A 


clowniſh perſon. A game at cards. A put off, im- 


plies a ſhift or excuſe. | 
PU'TID, Adj. (putidus, Lat.) mean, low, or 
worthleſs, $ | 
PU'TLOGS, S. ſhort pieces of timber, about 
ſeven feet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds, lying at 
right angles from the wall, and ſerving to bear the 
boards on which the builders ſtand, | 


thing is 


To Put wp, to paſs by unrevenged ; to ex- 
poſe to ſale; to ſtart; to hide. To put wpon, to in- 


8 * 


— 


| PUTREFA'CTION, S. (Fr. ) the ſtate of grow... 


* * 
* 
— 


ing rotten. A kind of fermentation of the inteſii 
particles of bodies, which tends to deſtroy their form 
of exiſtence, SZ 
PUTREF ACTIVE, Adj. (putrefattus, Lat.) 
making rotten. ES, 
To PU'TREFY, V. A. to make rotten, Neu- 
terly, to grow rotten. | | * 
PU”TRID, Adj. (putride, Fr. putridus, Lat,) rot- 
ten, corrupt, A putrid fever, is that in which the 
humours have fo little circulation, that they fall into 
an inteſtine motion and putriſy. 
| PU”'T TER, S. one that ſtates, propoſes, or 
Places. ö 244 LE as | 
PU'TTINGSTONE, S. a ſtone placed before 


PU'T TY, S. a kind of powder, on which gla 
is ground, A cement uſed by glaziers to faſten glaſs 
in windows. 1 F 

To PUZZLE, V. A. to perplex or confound 
with difficulties. To make intricate. . Neuterly, to 
be bewildered or confounded. 5 
0 5 S8. embarraſſment; perplexity; dif. 
culty, | 
_ PY'GMY, S. (gie, Fr. aH, Gr.) a per- 
ſon belonging to a nation, formerly fabled to be only 
three -ſpans high, and to have been deyoured by 
cranes, A dwarf, or very ſhort perſon, _ 

PYLO'RUS, S. (Gr.) the lower orifice of the 
ſtomach, = ES RN. 

PY'RAMID, S. (pyramide, Er. pyramis, Lat.) in 
geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on a ſquate or polygonal 
baſis, and terminating at the top in a point. The 
pyramids of Egypt, the burial place of their kings, are 
famous both for their height and magnitude. 

_ PY'RAMIDAL,. PYRAMPDICAL,, Adj. re- 
ſembling, or in the form of a pyramid... 
PY'RE, S. = pile to be burnt, A funeral pile. 

ö PYR'RHONISM, S. ſcepticiſm, or univerſal 

oubt. | 8 Se NT 

PY'X, S. (tyxis, Lat.) the box in which the 
Romans uſed to keep the hoſt. Pieces of coin pre- 
ſerved in a box after every coinage ; hence the trial of 
the pyx, implies the trial of ſuch pieces as have been 
reſerved in a box in Weſtminſter Abbey for that 
purpoſe, . | e Tek 


* 
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A conſonant, and the fixteenth letter of 
the alphabet; called cue, from the French 

weiie, or tail, it being an O with a tail to it. 
In the Gothic alphabet, it is in the form 
of an O, with a dot in the middle: And is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be borrowed from the ancient manner of 
writing the p lep of the Hebrews, only by making 
the top round, and carrying its perpendicular ſtroke 
oblique under the round one. Though it had a 
place in the Saxon alphabet, yet they generally ſub- 
ftitute cw in its room, ſpelling cwellan, Sax. to 
quell or kill in that manner. In Engliſh, it is al- 
ways followed by a 2. py. gain] 

To QUA'CK, V. N. (quacken, Belg.) to cry like 
a duck; in this ſenſe it is often written guacke, to 
expreſs the ſound better. To chatter. loudly and 
QUA'CK, S. one who pretends. to arts which he 
does not underſtand, generally applied to ignorant 
pretenders in phyſic. 16180 


out judgment or knowledge. (Es 
QUADRAGE'SSIMAL, Adj. (Fr.) Lenten ; 
belonging to, or performed in Lent. - | 

QUA'DRANGLE, S. (quadratins and angulns, 


Lat.) a ſquare; a circle with four right angles. 


the fourth part of a circle, with which altitudes are 
meaſured, 


or having four equal or parallel iides ; divifible into 
four equal parts, Suited ; applicable ; uſed with to. 
QUA'DRATE, S. a ſquare or ſurface having four 
equal and parallel fides. In aſtrology, an aſpect of 
the heavenly bodies, in which they are diſtant go 
degrees from each other. „ 
To QUA'DRATE, v. N. (quadratus, Lat.) to 
ſuit; or to be accommodated ; followed by with, 
QUA'DRATURE, S. (Fr.) the act of ſquaring. 
The firſt and laft quarters of the moon. The ſtate 
of being ſquare, . 6 
QUADRIE'NNIAL, Adj. (quadrignnium, Lat.) 
four years; happening ever/ fourth year. 


QUA'CKERY, S. the practice of phyſic with- 


QUA'DRANT,, 8. the fourth part; the quar- 
ter; a quarter of a circle. An inſtrument containing 
the interregnum, and 


QUA'DRATE, Adj. (quedratus, Lat.) ſquare, 


QUA'DRIFED, Adj. (quadrifidis, Lat.) cloyen 
into four parts. | | 

QUADRILA'TERAL, Adj. (quadrilatere, Fr.) 
having four ſides. 

QUA DRUVLLE, S. (Fr.) a well known game at 
cards. | TEEN, 

QUA'DRUPED, S. (quadrupede, Fr. quadrupes, 
Lat.) an animal that goes on four legs, ö 

QUA'DRUPLE, Adj. fourfold. 1 

To QUA'FF, V. A. (coeffer, Fr.) to ſwallow in 
large draughts. Neuterly, to drink much.” 

QUA GG, Adj. (quag) boggy. E 

QUA'GMIRE,S. (i. e. guating mire) a bog which 
trembles under one's feet. 

QUAIL, S. a bird of game, perhaps fo called 
from its mournful * | 4 

To QUMA'IL, V. N. (quelen, Belg.) to languiſh, 
or grow diſpirited. : 

QUAINT, Adj. (coint, Fr. comptus, Lat.) nice, 
exact to exceſs, Neuterly, ſubtily contrived, fine- 
ſpun, affected. "v5 

To QUA'KE, V. N. (cwacan, Sax.) to ſhake or 
tremble with cold or fear. To ſhake with the leaſt 
jog or motion, hee | RR. 

QUA'KE, S. a ſhudder, or trembling motion. 

QUA'KERS, S. (ſo called from the extraordinary 
agitations they were under when moved, as they 
ſay, by the ſpirit) a — ſet that aroſe during 

unded by George Fox, a 
ſhoe-maker, born at Drayton. Their particular 
tenets are built on Scripture miſunderſtood, and con- 
ſiſt in believing that every perſon is at preſent in- 
ſpired in the ſame manner as the Apoſtles; hence 
they rejeR a ſtanding miniſtsy, and hold, that no one 
is authoriſed to preach, unleſs immediately inſpired 
by the Holy Ghoſt : they rejeR the ſacraments of 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper as outwardly admi- 
niſtered ; hold oaths on any decaſion unlawful 3 are 
extremely plain in their apparel, as well as in their 
language; look on payment of tythes as inconſiſ- 
tent with the goſpel, and are remarkably ſimple, if 
not meek and juft in their dealings. | 

QUALIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) that which makes 
any perſon or thing * 2 accompliſhment. T 

4 VE: 0 
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To QUA'LIFY, V. A. (qualifier, Fr.) to render 
fit for any thing or employment. To abate, ſoften 
or diminiſh. Io modify. | 


QUA'LITY, S. (qualité, Fr. qualitas, Lat.) that 


which occaſions a thing to affect our ſenſes in a par- 
ticular manner. A property or accident. Diſpoſi- 
tion or temper. Virtue or vice. 
compliſhment, Rank. Nobility. 
QUA'LM, S. (cwealm, Sax.) a ſudden fit of ſick- 
neſs, or languor. | 
QUA'LMISH, Adj. ſeized with ſqueamiſhneſs. 
QUA'NDARY, S. (qu'en dirai je, Fr. what ſhall 
I ſay about it?) a doubt; a ſtate of perplexity and 
uncertainty, | 
QUA'” NTITY, S. (guantité, Fr. quantitas, Lat.) 
that property of a thing, which anſwers. to the 


queſtion, how much? that which can be increaſed or ' 


diminiſhed. In grammar, the length of time uſed in 
noting ee. N 
QUA'N TUM, S. (Lat.) quantity; or amount. 


„The guantum of merit.” SWIFT. 


QUA'RANTAIN, QUA'RANTINE,S. (qua- 
rantain, Fr.) the ſpace ot forty days which a ſhip's 


crew, coming from places affected with the plague, | 
is obliged to obſerve without intercourſe or commerce 


with others. | | = 
To QUA'RREL, V. N. (guerreller, Fr.) to 
debate, diſpute, or fall into variance. 
QUA'RREL, S. a ſtate of variance, A ſtate 
wherein two or more perſons mutually accuſ-, con- 
teſt, or fight with each other. A cauſe of enmity. 


Character. Ac- 


QUA'RRELSOME, Adj. inclined to brawls ; 


eaſily provoked. | 


A' RRV, S. (quarr?, Fr.) a ſquare.. Game | 


flow. at by an hawk, from guerrir, Fr. or carry. 


A mine, whence ſtones are dug; from guarrier, 


' quarrel, Fr. 
_ QUART, S. (Fr.) the fourth part of a gallon. 
A veſſel which holds the fourth part of a gallon. 


- QUA'RTAN, S. (febris quartana, Lat.) an ague 


ha pening every other da 
.. QUARTA'TION, 
ration made by .refiners, wherein à fourth pert of 
gold, and three parts of ſilver are compounded. 


- QUA'RTER, S. (quart, quartier, Fr.) a fourth 


part. A region of the ſkies, alluding to the ſeamens 
card, or the four points of the horizon, A particular 


part of a town or country. The place where ſoldiers 


ſſttand or are lodged. A proper ſtation. Mercy, or 
ardon of life ſhown by a conqueror. A meaſure of 
eight buſhels. A part of a ſhoe, which makes up 


one fide of the heel and contains the firap which holds 


the buckle. A falſe quarter. A clift or chink in a 
. Horſe's hoof from top to bottom. Quarter in law, 
is the fourth part of a year; and hence the days on 
which theſe quarters commence, are March 25, called 
Lady-day ; j 
ber 29, or Michaelmas; and December 25, or 
Chriſtmas- day. On theſe days, rents on leaſes, &c, 
are uſually reſerved to be paid. 


une 24, or Midſummer-day ; Septem= 


Ital. quaſſo, Lat.) to eruſh by ſqueezing. Io ſubdue 


1 demi- femiquavers. 


4 (quartus, Lat.) an ope- | 


| the great ſtreet there isa very ſeep 


 QUARTE'RNION, or: QUARTE'RNARY, | 


leſs woman or a 


| houſes, parallel to each other. There is another be 


To QUARTER, V. A. to divide into four 
parts, Io break by force. "To. ſtation or 
ſoldiers. To feed or diet. To bear as an addition 
to one's hereditary arms. 

QUA'RTERAGE, S. a quarterly allowance. 

QUA'RTER-DAY,S. one of the days by which 
the year is divided into four parts, and on which 
rents are paid, | 5 

. S. the ſhort upper deck of 

a ſh p. 
QU A'RTERLY, Adj. containing a fourth part, 
QUA'RTERLY, Adv. once in a quarter of a 

ear. SY > - 

5 QUA'RTERMASTER, S. one who regulates 

the quarters or lodgings of ſoldiers. 

QUA'RTERN, S. a gill, or the fourth part of 
a pint. Cds BITING 
QUA'RTERSTAFF, S. a ftaff of defence, ſo 
called from the manner of uſing it, one hand being 
placed on the middle, and the other half way between 
that and the end, . hh 999 | 

- QUA'RTO, S. (quarts, Lat.) the fize of a book 
in Which a ſheet is doubled ſo as to contain four 
leaves. This Dictionary is printed in quarts, 

To QUA'SH, V. A. .(queſen, i Belg. quaciare, 


ſuddenly. To make void or annul, from caſſus, Lat. 
Neuterly, to be ſhaken with a noiſe. | 


S. (quarternarins, Lat.) the number 4 
QUA'R TRAIN, S. (quartrain, Fr.) a ſtanza” 
conſiſting of four lines, 
To QUA'VER, V. N. (cwavan, Sax.) to ſhake 
or make a tremulous ſound with the voice, To 
vibite, or tremble? 22 352 on, £48 7 
QUA'VER, S. in muſic, a meaſure of time equal 
to, half a crotchet, or an eighth of a ſemibreve: th: 
quaver is divided into two ſemiquavers, and fout | 
QUA'Y, S. Cu, Fr.) a key or artificial bank 
on a ſea or river, whereon goods are landed. 
QUE/AN, S. (cwean, Sax. guena, Sax.) a worth- 
rumpet. kt | 
QUE'ASINESS, S. (queaſy,) the ſickneſs of 3 
nauſeated ſtomach. G1 : 
' QUE'ASY, Adj. (querſchen, Belg.) fick with 
naufeouſneſs. Squeamith ; cauſing nauſeouſneſs. 
QUEBEC, S. a handſome large town of America, 
and capital of all Canada. The firſt place taken 
notice of upon landing here is a ſquare of an irte- 
gular form, with well built houſes: on one ſide ; on 
the back of which is a rock: on the left it is bounded 
by a ſmall church, and on the right are two row. 


tween the church and the harbout ; as alſo 
long row on the fide of the bay. This may _ 
ſidered” as a kind of fuburb; ati between this a 

aſcent, in ns 
they have made ſteps for the foot- pallengers to * 


— 


a 


— 


This may be called the Upper Town, where is the 
biſhop's palace, and between two large ſquares is a 
fort where the governor lodyes. The houſes are in 

-neral built of ſtone, and there are about 2000 in- 
hbitants. - Quebec is not regularly fortified, but 


cannot eaſily be taken, for the harbour is flanked. 


with two baſtions, which at high tides are almoſt 
level with the water. A little above one of the 
baſtions is a demi-baſtion, partly taken out of the 
rock; and above it, on the ſide ot the gallery of the 
fort, is a battery of 25 pieces of cannon, To the 
left of the harbour, on the fide of the road, there 
ae large betteries of cannon, and ſome mortars : 
defides theſe, there are ſeveral other fortifications, 


not very eaſy to be deſcribed. In 1711, the Engliſh 
fit d out a fleet with a deſign to conquer Canada, 


which failed on account of the raſhneſs of the ad- 
miral, who, contrary to the advice of his pilot, 


went too near the Seven Ifles, and fo loſt his largeſt | 


ſhips, and 3000 of his beſt ſoldiers. On October 
18, 1759, it was taken by the Engliſh, under the 
command ef general James Wolfe, who after —— 
ſurmounted every obſtacle of art and nature, ex pir 
in the arms of victery. Admiral Saunders com- 
manded the fleet, whoſe courage and conduct as an 
officer, need no encomiums. After this valuable 
acquiſition, all Canada came under the juriſdiction 
of the crown of Great Britain, and was-given up 
by the French at the treaty of peace 1763. An at 
of parliament paſſed the two houſes in England in 
1774, permitting the Canadians the free uſe of their 
feligion [popery ] and allowing them their own mode 
of trial, Long. 69 deg. 48 min. W. Lat. 46 deg. 
58 min. N. 1 rent e,, 4 FO 
QUE'EN, S. (cwen, Sax. cena, Brit.) a woman 
inveſte] with ſovereign command. The wife of a 


king, A pictuted card painted with the figure of a 

queen. 1 . N 
To QUE'EN, V. N. to play or perſonate a 

queen. x BE 


QUEEN APPLE, or QUE'ENING, S. a 
ſpecies of apple, | 
QUE'ER, Adj. (a 


2 his name in a liſt) odd; ſtrange; parti- 
cular, Zoe 


_ #ull, Il.) to ſubdue or cruſh ; originally, 
o kill, 
QUE'LL, S. murder. 
great quell,” SHAkR. 
QU'ELQUECHOSE, 
aus) a trifle or kick-ſhaw, | 
. TOQUE'NCH, V. A. (cwencan, Sax.) to ex- 
tinguiſh fire, allay thirſt, or 
terly, to cool, or grow cool. | 
QUE'NCHABLE, Adj. capable of being extin- 
guiſhed, allayed, or appealed, - 1 
QUE'NCHLESS, Adj. not. to be extinguiſhed. 


correſpondent of Mr. Jobn- | 
ſon ſuppoſes a queer man, to be one who had a quere | 


ſtiil any paſſion, Neu- 


. QUE*RIST, S. (quers, Lat.) one who propoſes 
a queſtion ; an enquirer. | - 


QE RN, S. (cweern, Sax.) a handmill, 


a cloſe-bodied coat, or waiſtcoat. 
QUE'RULOUS, Adj. (querulus, Lat.) mourn- 
ing; habitually complaining. 2 
QE RT, S. (quere, Lat.) a queſtion, or en- 
quity which wants a ſolution. 


To QUE/RY, V. A. to aſk queſtione. 


an impannelled 


jury; contracted from inqueſt, An 
examination, | 


Propoſed to be examined, anſwered, or debated, 


To QUE'LL, v. A. (cwellan, Sax. to kill, qual- 


8. (Fr. pronounced #:ic#- | 


[| alive. 


| The ſubject of debate. A doubt. A trial, Exa- 
' mination by trial. The ſtate 
of doubt, or preſent enquiry. | h 
TO QUE'STION, V. A. to aſk, enquire, or 
doubt of the truth of any thing. 

| QUESTIONABLE, Adj. liable to doubt or 
diſpute, | 


QUE'STIONLESS, Adv, certainly ; without 


doubt. | | 
QUI'BBLE, S. (guidlibet, Lat.) a low con- 
ceit founded on the mere ſound of words, which 
ſeem alike when pronounced, but have different 
meanings. | 
To QUIBBLE, V. N. to pun, equivocate, or 
play on the mere ſound of words. | 
QUICK, Adj. (cwic, Sax. quick, quicke, old 
Teut.) living, oppoſed to dead. Swift, oppoſed to 
flow. Speedy, : oppoſed to delay. Active, nimble 
or ſprightly, oppoſed to ſluggiſh, 
: QUYICK, Adv. in a nimble, 
manner, 
QUI'CK, S. a live animal. The living fleſh or 
ſenſible parts. He touched me to the guick,” _ 
- QUVCKBEAM, S. (auicheam, Sax.) the Iriſh 
aſh, or ſorb. | Es 
To QUIUCKEN, V. A. (ciwcan, Sax.) to make 
Jo haften, To actuate or excite, Neu- 
terly, to become alive; to move faſter, 
UTCK-LIME, S. lime not quenched 


water. 


ſpeed y. or read y. 


with 


| QUFCELY, Adv. ſpeedily ; nimbly. 
QUICENESS, S. ſpeed. Swiftnels, Activity. 
Senſibility. Sharpneſs. | | 


jt QUICKSAND, S. a moving ſand. 
The guilt—of our | Q 


['CKSET, S. a plant that will grow. 
QUICKSI'GHTED, Adj. ſeeing ſoon and far. 
QUFCEKSILVER,S, a fluid mineral, the heavieſt 
of all known bodies next to gold, of the colour of 
filver, and fo ſubtile that ic penetrates the parts of 
all other metals, retiders them brittle, and partly 
diſſolves them. 

QUFDDIT, S. (from quidliber, Lat. or qui dit, 
Fr.) a ſubtilty or equivocation. | 


QUUDDITY, S. (quidditas, low Lat.) a trifling 
nicety, or cavil, QUL- 


QUE'RPO, S. (corrupted from cwerpo, Span.) 


QUE'ST, S. (queſ/te, Fr.) the act of ſeeking: 
QUE'STION, S. (Fr. quef/tio, Lat.) any thing 


of being the ſubjet 
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QUIE'SCENCE, S. (guieſcens, Lat.) a flate of reſt. 
QUIE'SCENT, Adj. at reſt; not changing place. 
QULTET, Adj. (quietus, Lat.) ſtill; free from diſ- 
turbance, motion, paſſion, or ſtriſe. Smooth. 
QUTET, S. (quies, Lat.) a ſtate wherein a thing 
is not moved or diſturbed. Not noiſy. | 
To QUUVET, V. A. to calm; or make ſilent. 


who hold an apathy, or abſolute tranquility of mind. 
The Quietiſts made a great noiſe towards the cloſe 
of the laſt century. 1 | 

QUIETLY, Adv. without noiſe, diſturbance, 
motion, or reſiſtance. | 

QUUVETNESS, S. a ſtate of mind free from the 
turbulence of paſſion. | | 

- QUI'LL, s. (#uhl, Teut. caulis, Lat.) the hard 
ſtrong feather of a wing with which pens are made. 
A pen. The dart of a porcupine, A reed on which 
weavers wind their threads. The inſtrument with 
which muſicians ſtrike their ſtrings. 

QUPILLET, S. (quidlibet, Lat.) a ſubtilty, a 
fraudulent diſtinction. | 

QUYLT, S. {(coverte, Fr. ulcht, Belg. .culcita, 
Lat.) a cover made by ſtitching one cloth over ano- 
ther with ſome ſoft:ſubſtance between them. 

To QUILT, V. A. to ſtitch one cloth over anv- 
ther with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between them. 

QUUINCE, S. (coin, Fr. uidden, Ieut.) a fruit 
ſomewhat reſembling a pear. 'F 
' QUINQUAGE'SSIMA, S. (Lat.) a Sunday ſo 

called, becauſe it is the fiftieth day before Eaſter, 

reckoned in whole numbers. Shrove Sunday, 

QUT » + ag hat: Adj. guingue and fidus, Lat.) 
cloven into five leaves, 

QUINQUE'/NNIAL, Adj. (guinguenzis, Lat.) 


laſting five years ; happening once in five years, 


ſquinancy) an inflammatory ſwelling in the throat, In 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the jelly of black 
currants, fwallowed down leiſurely in ſmall quan- 
tities, is aſſerted to be a ſpecific ſor a-quinzy ; and 
a decoction of the leaves, or bark, in milk, when 


the jelly cannot be had, uſed as a gargle, is ſaid 


to cure all the inflammatory diſtempers of the throat, 
that happen in the winter. | 

QUI'NTESSENCE, S (ſemetimes accented on 
the ſec: nd ſyllable, guinta ſentia, Lat.) a fifth. 


ing; an extract of any thing, containing all its vir- 


tues. . e 

QUUNTIN, S. (palus guintanus, Lat. gnihtain. 
Fr.) an upright poſt, un the top of which is a croſs 
turned round on a pin, having a broad board with 
a heavy ſand-bag on one end; the perſon playing at 


the game, uſed to ſtrike the broad board with his 


lance, and endeavour to paſs by before the ſand-bag 


could ſtrike him, in its revolution, on the back. 


QUI'ETISM, S. the doctrine of the Quietiſts, | 


QUIN'CY, or QUiNZY, S. (corrupted from | 


QUI'RE S. (choeur, Fr. choro, Ital. chorus, Lu) 

a body of ſingers, or a chorus. 'That part of a church 
where ſervice is ſung. A portion of paper, conſiſting 
of mag ſheets, from caheir, Fr it te 
©« Quiz. 


To I'RE, V. N. to ſing in concert. 
ing to the young-eyed cherubims.” Syaxr, . 
QUI RIST R, S. one who ſings in concert, par- 
ticularly applied to divine ſervice,  * 
QUIRK, S. a quick ſtroke or ſharp fit. A ſmart 
taunt, An artful diſtinction. In muſic, a looſe, light 
tune, in which the performer is oſtentatious of his ſkil}, 
To QUTT, V. A. (part. paſl.* guie;-preter, / 
have quit or quitted, quitter, Fr.) to diſcharge an ob- 
ligation or duty, To make even. To ſet freeor 
diſcharge from, To. perform. To clear a debt, To 
abandon or forſake. To reſign or give vp. 
'QUTTE, Adv. (gritte, Fr. free; hence the oci. 
ginal expreffion, guite and clean, i. e. with a clean 
riddance) — perfectly; completely, 
QUI'T-RENT,, S. (fo called according to ſome 


from quiel · rent, on account of its ſmallneſs, but ac- 


cording to others from whire-rent, becauſe paid in 
filver : the ancient records, in which it is written 
white-rent, ſupport the laſt etymology) a ſwall rent 
paid yearly in token of ſubjection to the lord of the 
WInon” <7; 7 „ a 
QUTTS, Interj. a word uſed when any thing is 
repaid, or the oppoſite parties in a game are even, 
QUI'TTANCE, S. (quittance, Fr.) a diſcharge 
from a debt or obligation, A return or recompence, 
QUUTTER, S. a deliverer. The ſcoria of tin. 
QUPFTTERBONE, S. a bard round ſwelling, 
on the coronet,. between the heel and the quarter. 
QUT'VER, S. (corrupted from couvrir, Pt.] a caſe 
„Vi 8 3 2 
VER, Adj. nimble, or active, ** little gaz 
fellow.“ SHAk. Obſotere, 1 2 U Thbe _ 
To QUUVER, V. N. to play to and fro with a 
trembling motion. To ſhake, ſhiver, or ſhudder 
with cold or fear. | ; 
QUIFVERED, Adj. furniſhed with, or placed in, 
a quiver, ' 0 
UO Jure, i. e. by what right he challenges 
common paſture, . 
QUO Minus, a writ which lies ſor one who has 
a grant for houſe-boot and hay-boot, in another 
man's wood. „„ Wd | 
QUO Warrants, a writ againſt him who uſurps 
a franchiſe of the king's, or him who intrudeth him- 
ſelf as heir into land. N 55 
To QO, v. N. to move like the heart when 
throbbing. e 
QUOD Clerici Beneficiati, &c. a writ to exempt 
aclerk of the. chancery from contribution towards 
the proQtors of the clergy in parliament. 4 
QUOD Cherici non eligantur in Officia Balivi, ® 


QUI'NT UPLE, Adj. (quintzplus, Lat.) five fold. | writ that lies for the clergyman, who is about to de 


QUI'P, 


tiunt, 


8. (derived from ip) A ſharp jeſt or 


made a bailiff, beadle, or ſuch like officer. 
| QUOD «© deforciat, a writ: that lies for a tenant, 


- UDO = QW UY, 
againſt him who entered and took away the land re- the commiſlion) a bench of juſtices ; one in a com- 
covered. | ; 8 miſſion without whom the reſt cannot act. 
OD permittat, à writ ſor his beir that is OTA, S. (quotus, Lat. how much) a ſhare or 
difſ-ized of his common of paſture againſt the heir proportion. — | | : 
of the diſſeizor. 1 ä „  QUOTA'TION, S. the act of producing the 
Q OD * nec Prebendarii, a writ which paſſage of an author, either to illuſtrate or confirm, 
lies for {piritual perſons, diſtrained in their ſpiritual | A paſſage produced from ſome authon 
offcſhons for a payment of a tax called the 25th, } To QUO'TE, V. A. (queter, Fr. to cite a paſſage 
with the reſt of the pariſh. 7 ; from an author. s 
. QUO'/DLIBET), S. (Eat. a nice point or ſub- QO TH, V. Imperf. (from ctuitbam, Goth, 
tilty. i I cwetban, Sax.) he ſays or ſaid; though ſometimes 
Quor F, S. (ceeffe, Fr.) a cap. Particularly ap- | applied to the firſt perſon, as quoth J. 
plied to that worn by a ſerjeant at Jam, QUOTUDIAN, Adj. (quotidianus, Lat.) happen- 
QUOUFFURE,...S. (coeffure, . Fr.) head-dreſs; | ing every day. Daily, | | | 
« Her quoiffure,” ADDIS, | QUOTTVDIAN, S. a fever that returns every 
ON, S. (coin, Fr.) a corner. An inſtrument | day. This ſpecies of intermittent fevers is not ſo 
uſed in raiſing warlike engines. I common as the tertian, and quartan. 
 QUO'INS, S. ſmall wedges of wood, uſed by QUO'TIENT, S. (Fr. quoties, Lat.) the number 
printers in N, pp-Corety. SUR: be 02s, which ſhewe how often a ſmeller number is con- 
QUOLTI'T, S. (Fr. coete, Belg.) ſomething thrown | tained in a greater, or how often the diviſof is con- 
out at a mark. 'The diſcus. *  -, _ , . | tained.in the dividend, . © _ 
. ToQUOIT, v. N. to play at quoite; to throw |. QUOTED Ad. cloyed, glutted. 
the diſcus. _ . QUY/KE, S. a quick or liviog feaſt, 
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a liquid conſonant, and the ſeventh letter 
of the alphabet, is called a canine letter, 
becauſe the pronunciation of it reſembles the 
ſnarling of a dog. The form of the capital 

in the Roman, Gothic and Saxon is alike, but that of 
the ſmall letter, both in the Roman print and in writ- 

ing, ſeems to have been borrowed from the Hebrew 


2 


In words derived from the Greek it is followed by 
an b, as in Rhapſody, Rhetoric, &c. otherwiſe it is 
always followed by a vowel at the beginning and 
end of ſyllables. In phyſicians preſcriptions it ks 
for Recipe, i. e. take. | | 
+ "WAS Ra BBET, V. A. (rabatre, rabater, Fr.) 
to plane or cut out channels in boards, ſo as to make 
them fit each other. | 
 RA'BBET,S. a joint made by paring: two pieces 
of wood ſo as to wrap over each other, | 
RA'BBI, or RA'BBIN, S. (a or pon, Heb.) 
a doctor or teacher among the Jews, 
Ra BBIT, S. (rapidus, Lat. fwift) a ſmall animal 
* boroughs in warrens, eſteemed for its fleſh and 
r. ö | 
RA'BBLE, S. (rabbelen, Teut. to prate, rabula, | 
Lat.) a tumultuous crowd of low people. 
RA'BBLEMENT, S. the loweſt order of people; 
the vulgar. | 9 
RA“ BID, Adj. (rabidus, Lat.) fieree or furious. 


ing or deſcending. A generation. A particular 
breed. A root or ſprig of ginger, from rayz de gen- 
gibra, Span. A particular ſtrength or taſte, applied 
to wine. An extraordinary force, applied to the un- 
derſtanding. A conteſt or courſe on foot and horſe- 
back, from ras, lil. train or proceſs, | 
RA'CEHORSE, S. a horſe bred to run againſt 
others. | 1 
RA'CER, S. one that runs to outſtrip another. 
A racehorſe. 


RA'CINESS, S. (rag) the quality of being 


"1 reſh, written backwards. Its. found is uniform. ARRACK. 


RA'CE, S. (Fr. from radix, Lat) a family aſcend- | 


an engine uſed-in torturing, cohſiſting of a wheel tv 


which a perſon is faſtened with his limbs extended. 
Torture or extreme pain. Any inſtrument which 
extends. The clouds as driven by the winds, from 
racke, Belg. a track. A neck of inutton. R wooden 


. grate in which hay is placed. A ſpirituous liquor 


brought from Batavia, or Malacca, contracted trom 
To RA'CK, V. N. to ſtream like clouds driven 
before the wind, To torment, harraſs, oppreſs by 
exaction, force to performance or extend. To draw 
off from the lees, perhaps ſo called becauſe this was 
formerly done by expreſſion. * 
.RACKO'ON, S. an animal like a badger, hav- 
ing a tail like a fox, cloathed with a thick deep fur.; 


it ſleeps in the day in a hollow tree, and goes out in 
moonſhine to feed on the ſea ſide. 


RA'CK-RENT, S. rent raiſed to the uttermoſt. 
RACK ET, S. a chattering noiſe, Clamouring, 
or noiſy confuſed talk, The inſtrument with which 
a ball is ſtruck, | 
RA'CEING, S. a pace of a horſe, like an am- 


| ble, excepting that its time is ſwiſter and tread 


ſhorter, : 
5 Adj. (Span.) ſtrong taſted; taſting of 
e foil. | 
RA'DIANCE, RA'DIANCY, S. (radians, Lat.) 
a ſparkling luſtre ; the quality of darting rays. 
To RA'DIATE, V. N. {radiatus, Lat.) to dart 
rays, to ſparkle. 
RA'DIATED, Adj. (radiatus, Lat.) adorned. 
with rays. | 
RADIA'TION, S. (Fr. radiatio, Lat.) a beam 
luſtre. Emiſſion every way from the center. 
RA'DICAL, Adj. (Fr. from radix, Lat.) origl- 
nal, implanted by nature. Serving to produce. | 
To RA'DICATE, V. A. (radicatus, Lat.) to 
root; to plant firmly and deeply. | 
 RA'DICLE, S. (radicule, Fr.) that part of the 
ſeed of a plant which becomes the cot. 


RA'DISH, S. (redic, Sax. radis, Fr. radix, Lat.) 


racy. 
RA'CK 8. (Belg. from racten, Belg. to ſtretch) 


$ 


| a well known root, . . 


RADIUS, S. (Lat.) the 2 4 clofed,'- diferiag from a pale; becauſe it does not 
In anatomy a flender bone of the 5 deſcending. riſe ſo high above the croſs beam. A kind of- 
with the ulna from the elbow to the wriſt,  Þ bird. A Woman's upper garment, called likewiſe 
RA'DNOR, S. the county town of 'the ſhire of | a r „ 
Radner, in South Wales, fituated near the ſpring- To RAVL, V. A. to incloſe with rails; to 
head of the river Somergil, in a pleaſant valley at the | range in a line. Neuterly, to ſpeak to or about 
foot of à hill, which feeds abundance of cattle, and | with reproachful tem. 
on the top of it was ſeated a caſtle, long fince in | - RAV'LLERY, S. (raillerie, Fr.) flight and jo- - 
ruins: this town * by a capital council, | coſe ſatire. . | 
confiſting of 25 perſons and the recorder, out of RAI'MENT, $, (for arraiment, from array) 
whom are choſen yearly a bailiff and two atdermen, | cloaths, or dreſs. Seldom uſed unleſs in try. 
It ſends one member to parliament. It has a market To RAIL“ N, V. N. (renian, Sax.) to fall in 
on Thurſday, and a fair on October 29, for horſes, | drops from the clouds. To fall like rain. . 
horned cattle, and ſheep. It is 25 miles north-weſt Faint, i. et the water falls from the clouds, Ac- 
of Hereford, and 157 north-weſt of London, | tively, to pour down like rain. 
RADNORSHIRE, S. a county of South Wales; | RAPFN, 8. (rm, Dan. reg, old Teut.) water 
its air is very ſharp and piercing, and the ſoil in ge- —__ — the clouds in drops. 
neral barren, without great cultivation, © it being | RAIN 
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| OW, 8. (renboga, Sax.) 2 meteor in 
mountainous and rocky, eſpecially in the north and form of a party-coloured ſemicircle, appearing in a 
welt parts, which are only fit for feeding cattle, Its | any ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by the reſraction of 
extent from eaſt to weſt is 24 miles, and from north its rays in drops of falling rain. | 
to ſouth about 22. Is bounded on the eaſt by Here-'] RAI“N-DEER, 8. (St, Sax. rangifer, Lat.) 
fordſhire ; on the ſouth and weſt by Brecknockſhire; | deer uſed in the northern countries for drawing 
and on the north by Montgomeryſhire. It has fifty- ledges, : ITE 
two pariſhes, and four market towns, the principal | RAI/NY, Adj. ſhowery z wet. . 
of which is Radnor, the county-toẽw m. To RAVSE, V. A. (rea, Swed. raiſer, Dan.) 

To RAF F, V. A. (raffler, Fr. rapio, Lat.) to | to lift, or heave from the ground. . To ſet a thing 
ſweep, huddle, or take in a confuſed manner. | upright, which laid along on the ground, To 
To RA'FFLE, V. N. (rafficr, Fr.) to'caft dice rect or build. To prefer or alt. To cnlarge, 
for a prize. Ev | 8 To excite, rouſe, or ſtir up. To bring into being. 
RAT FFLE, S. the determination of a perſon's To call into view, applied to ſpirits. To occaſion, | 
right to a prize by caſting dice. lor begin, applied to reports. To utter foudly, | | 
RAF T, S. (probably from ratis, Lat.) a frame applied to the voice. To collect, applied to | 
or float to carry goods or perſons on water, made | Toney. Of It is now very difficult to raiſe money,” _. nn 
by laying or tying pieces of timber together. To effemble or lay, applied to armies. . To: form | 
RA'F TER, S. (rafter, Sax; rafter, Belg.) pieces with the hammer, applied to planiſhing. To form 
of timber, which ſtand by pairs on the reaſon, into a pie without a diſh, applied to paſte. 
meet in an angle on the top, and compoſe the RA ISIN, 8. (F r.) the fruit: of the vine, dried in 
roof of 4 buildng. Is fun er in an . „ 
NA FTERED, Adj. built with rafters. RA'KE,S. (race, Sax. rache, Belg.) an inftru- —_ 
RA'G, S. (bracade, Sax. torn, rhwyzg, Brit.) a ment with teeth uſed in dividing ground, or grading | 
piece of cloth torn from the reſt, Any thing rent | up weeds. A looſe, diſorderly, . vicious, gay an 
or tattered, - e e. | | | thoughtleſs perſon, from racaille, Fr. 7 
RAGAMU'FFIN, S. a perſon cloathed in | Te RA'KE, V. A. to ſcrape together or clea 
raps, | | with a rake. To draw together by violence or ex- 

RNa GE, S. (Fr.) violent anger or fury. | Ag- | fortion, To ſcour or fearch with vehement deſire. 
gravation or increaſe of pain. . | To heap together in order to cover; uſed with up. 
To RA'GE, V. N. to be hurried away by Neuterly, to ſearch or grope, including the idea 

exceſfive anger, To exerciſe fury, To act with of noiſomeneſs. ' To paſs or ſcour with violence. 


= 


mad or ungoverned fury. RA“KE-HELL, S. (according to its pre ſent ſpell- 
RAGA'UT, 8. (Fr. pronoynced rages) meat ing, it comes from rake and hell, and may be well 
ſtewed and highly ſeaſoned. _ | uſed in its medern ſenſe, But Skinner derives it from 


: RAGSTONE, 8. a flone ſo named from its | Tacaille, wy the _— and * — ene Belg. 
breaking in a trageed ; l „ The | a mongrel) a wild, vicious or debauched perfon, 
ſtone — which yl * of 2 wal 2 be i  RA*KISH, Adj. like a rake; looſe or lewd. 
2 676, | To RA'LLY, V. &a. * Fr.) to reduce 
AI'L, S. (riegel, Teut.) a croſs beam fixed at | diſordered forces to order. treat With ſatirical 
the ends in - — * A ſeries of poſts mirth, or reproach with good humour; to banter. 
connected by beams, by which any thing is in- Neuterly, to come together in a hurry, . 
: in 


— 
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into order again after having been put into confuſion. 
inſtrument with an iron head uſed in battering walls. 


luding to the motion of a battering rum. 
with any thing driven har. 
To 


reſolution, or determined place. 
RA'MBLE, S. a wandering and 
curſion. N 
RA'MBOOZE, 
wine, ale, eggs and ſugar, in the winter; but of 
-Wine,. milk, fa „and .roſe water, in the ſummer. 


RA'MAKIN, RA'MEQUINS, 8. (ramegururs, 


Fr.) ſmall flices of bread covered with cheeſe and | 


eggs. | | 
"RA'MMER, S. an inſtrument by which any 
thing is driven hard. The flick with which a 
charge is forced into a gun. 
RAMIFICA'TION, S. (Fr, from. ramus, Lat.) 


ing out. | | 
into branches. Neuterly, to be parted into branches. 
RA'MMISH, Adj. rank, or ftrong ſcented. 
RA'MOUS, Adj. (ramus, Lat.) branchy ; con- 
| fiſting of branches, dennis 1 
a To RA'MP, V. N. (rampen, Sax.) to leap with 
violence. To climb; applied to plants. 1 34 
RAM, S. a leap or ſpring. | F-4 
RA'MPANT, Adj. (Fr.) prevailing or breaking 
through reſtraint. In heraldry, reared up in order 
to combat, A term applied to a lion, leopard, or 


vp: his! fore feet in the poſture of = = wh pe 
ing only half his face, as one eye, &c. It is dif- 
ferent from ſaliant, in which the beaſt ſeems ſpring- 
ing forward, as if making a ſally. | 
To RA'MPART, or RAM'PIRE, V. A. to 
fortify with ramparts. | 


earth, cannon proof, raiſed about the body of a place, 
and formed into baſtions, &, The wall round for- 
tified: places, | bs 
RA'N, the preter of Run. | 
To RA'NCH, V. A. (corrupted from 
ſprain or injure by a violent twiſt. | 
RA'NCID, Adj. (rancidus, Lat.) firong ſcented. 
RA'NCOROUS, Adj. (from racour) ſpiteful in 
the higheſt degree. $173 # $755 
RA'NCOUR, S. (Fr.) hatred continued. 
RA'ND, S. (Belg.) a border or ſeam. © The 
rand of a ſhoe.” | 
RANDOM, S. (Fr.) want of direction, rule, 
method, or chance. . | 
RANDOM, Adj. done by chance, or without 
deſign. Kandom ſhot, in gunnety, is a ſhot made 
when the muzzle of a gun is raiſed above the hori-. 


wrench) to 


— 


RAM, S. (Sax. and Belg.) a male ſherp. an 


To RA'M, V. A. to drive with violence, al- 
To fill 


A'MBLE, V. N. (rammelem, Belg.) to 
wander; to rove, or go about without any fixed | p 


RA'MBUS, s. a drink made of 


diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the act of branch- | 
o RA'MIFY, V. A. (ramifier, F r.) to ſeparate 
| cular claſs, 


other beaſts that ſtands on his bind legs, and rears | n 


+RA'MPART, RA'MPIRE, 8. a maſſy bank of | 


deſigned to 


zontal line, and is not 


, 


lants. Strong ſcented. 
from rancidus, Lat. bigh-rafte ene roſs; 
i ſet 


* „ 


dignity. ig place. | | i 
To RA'NK, V. A. (ranger, Fr.) to place 
a-breaſt. To range or include- in any particular 
claſs. To diſpoſe in a regular manner. Neuter- 
ly, to be ranged, placed, or included in a'puti- 


To RA'NKLE, V. N. to feſter, or breed cor- 
ruption. To be inflamed, applied hoth to the 
and mind. 1 


bod 
| NA. NELY, Adv. 


in a coarſe, or groſs man- 
__RA'NENESS, S. the quality of being ſtrong 


ſcented, or high flavoured, hs 
 RA'NNY, 8. (mus araneus, Lat.) the ſhreu- 
mouſe. . g 6 
To RA! NSACK, V. A. to plunder or; pillsge. 
To ſearch narrowly. . 
RA N SOME, B. (roncon, Fr.) the price pail 
for the redemption of a ſlave or priſone. 
To RA'NSOME, V. A. (ranconner, Fr.) to free 
from puniſhment or captivity by money. e 
To RA NT, V. N. (randen, Belg.) to rave; to 
make uſe of pompous and high-ſounding language 
without proportionable dignity of thought. 
RA'NT, S. high ſounding language without pro- 
portionate dignity of thought. In the drama, an 
— "unnatural, and improbable flight of 
paſſion, „ 
RA'NTIPOLE, S. wild; raving; rakiſh. 
RA'NULA, S. (Lat.) a ſoft ſwelling, poſlefing 
the ſaliva under the tongue. Ot 
RANU/NCULUS, S. (Lat.) a flower, called 
likewiſe crow foot. e 


To RA'P, V. N. (breppan, Sax.) to ftrike with 


__ | . | with 
a ſmart | 8 quick blow. | Actively, to on" 


_— 


— 


"AT 8 5 


— 


rapture and extacy. To ſnatch away, from rapio, 
Lat. To rap and rend, is, to ſeize by violence; from 
repan, Sax. to bind, and raua, Il, to plunder, and 


ſ..14 be written rap and ran. | 
p, S. a quick ſmart blow. 


A a | 
Napa CiOùs, Adj. (rapace, Fr. rapace, Lat.) 


given to plunder; ſeizing by violence. „ 

RAPA'CITY, S. (rapacite, Fr. rapacitas, Lat.) 
the act of ſeizing by violence. The quality of being 
add ted to plunder. | 

RA“ PE, S. (rapt, Fr. raptus, Lat.) a violent 
forcin: of a virgin or woman. Alſo a name given 
to a diviſion of a county, and ſometimes means the 
{ime as an hundred: thus Suſſex is divided into fix 


r.pes, every one of which, beſides its hundreds, has 


a caſtle, a river, and a foreſt belonging to it. 
RA'VID, Adj. (rapide, Fr. rapidus, Lat.) quick; 
ſwift and violent of motion. 
RAPI'DITY, S. (rapiditz, Fr. rapiditas, Lat.) 
violent ſwiftneſs of motion. | 
RA'PIDNESS, S. the quality of being violently 
ſwitt. | 
RA'PIER, S. (rapiere, Fr.) a ſmall ſword uſed 
only in thruſting. ES, 
RA'PIER-FISH, S. a fiſh about five yards long, 
which has a ſword growing frum its ſnout about a 
yard long, at the baſis it is four inches over, two 
edged and pointed like a rapier; it preys on fiſh, 
bzving f.it ſtabbed them with its ſword. NT 
RA'PINE, S. (Fr. rapina, Lat.) the act of taking 
away the goods of another by violence. Force. 
Plunder. | 
RAP'PORT, S. (Fr.) relation or proportion. 
Uſed only by Sir. William Temple. | 

RA'PTURE, S. (rapio, Lat.) extacy ; violence 
oſ any paſſion; uncommon heat of imagination; ra- 
pidity or haſte. Torrent rapture.” MiLT, 

RA'RE, S. (Fr. rarus, re : ſcarce; 
excellent: thin, oppoſed to denſe ; thinly ſcattered. 

RAREE'SHOW, S. (formed in imitation of the 
* pronunciation of rare ſhow) a ſhow carried in 
a box, 1 0 

RAREF ACTION, S. (Fr.) the art of mak ing 
any medium thin, or of extending the parts of a ſub- 
Lance, ſo that they ſhall take up more room. | 
, NAREFU ABLE, Adj. capable of being made 
kdinner, | - 

To RA'REFY, V. A. (rarefier, Fr.) to make 
me thin. To become thin. , 
RA'RELY, Adv. not often ; ſeldom, 
nie lv; accurately, 8 - 
Ra RENE SS, S. the quality or ſtate of happen- 
ing ſeldom and being uncommon. Value ariſing 
from ſcarcity, | 

RA'RITY, S. (rarite, Fr. raritas, Lat.) un- 
©mmonneſs, A thing valued for its ſcarceneſs or 
uncommonneſs, Thinneſs. 


RA'SCAL, S. (raſcal, Sax.) a mean fellow, A 


ſcoundrel. 


Finely; 


RASCA'LLION, 8. one of che meaneſt rank. | 
RA'/SCALLA, Adv. in a mean, baſe or worth- 
leſs manner, 


To RA'SE, V. A. (rafer, Fr. as this word is 


| 


an x when it ſignifies to ruin or demoliſh ; which 

would prevent confuſion) to ſkim or bruſh the ſurface, 
To deſtrey or overthrow, To eraſe or blot out. 

RA'SH, S. (raſh, Belg.) ſatin, An efflo- 


— — 


from ruſh, 
K ASH ER, S. (reſati, Sclav. reſati, Swed, rixati, 
Dalm. to cut) a ſlice; “ a rafher of bacon,” 
RA'SHLY, Adv. in a haſty and thoughtleſs 
manner. 5 
RA SHN ESS, S. fooliſh contempt of danger. 
Inconſiderate haſte. i 
ERA'SP, S. (raſpo, Ital.) a raſpberry, 


_ to powder, or wear away the ſurface with a rough 
b. 5 

- RA'SP, S. (from the verb) a piece or powder 
rubbed off a thing by a very rough or coarſe file. 

* RA'SPBERRY, S. a kind of a berry. 
RA'SURE, S. (raſura, Lat.) the act of ſcraping 
or ſhaving. A mark in writing made by rubbing out 
a word or letter, | | 

RA'T, S. (ratte, Belg. ratta, Span. rat, Belg.) 
an animal larger than a mouſe, that infeſts houſes 
and ſhips, There are ſeveral kinds of rats, as the 
common rat, the ground rat, and the water rat. 
The common rat is a quadruped too well known to 
need any deſcription, The ground rat is nearly of 
the ſize of the common rat, but its tail is muck 
ſhorter, as well as more hairy. The water rat is 
conſiderably larger than the common kind); its tail is 
all the way of the ſame thickneſs; and its legs are 
ſhorter than theſe of the common rat, To ſmell a rat, 
implies to ſuſpect danger, or to be put on the watch, 

RA'TABLE, Adj. ſet ata certain value, 

RATAFLTA, S. (pronounced ratifee,) a fine cor- 
dial prepared from the kernels of apricots and ſpirits. 

RATA'N, S. an Indian cane, An inftrument 
of cane uſed by ſchoolmaſters. A low and mean 
ſpecies of mahogany. 

RA'TE, S. (Fr. ratus, Lat.) a price fixed to any 
thing. A ſettled allowance or quantity. Degree, 
That which ſets the value. The manner of doing 
a thing. A tax impoſed by a pariſh, 

1oRA'TE, V. A. to value at a certain price: 
To tax. To chide with vehemence. 

RA'TH, Adj. (rath, Sax.) early in ſeaſon, 
% The rath primroſe,” MiLT. | 
RA'THER, Adv. (the comparative of rath, now 
out of uſe) more willingly. - Preferably. In a great 
degree, More properly, Sooner. To have rather, 
is to prefer, or deſire in preference; but is cenſured 
by Johnſon as a barbarous expreſſion. 
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| ſpelt both raſe and raze. Johnſon propoſes uſing it 
for ſtriking ſlightly when ſpelt with an s, but with 


reſcence of red ſpots on the ſkin, perhaps corrupted 


To RA'SP, V. A. (raſper, Belg. raſper, Fr.) to 


{ 
! 
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RATIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of confirm- q of fury like a mad perſon, To be unreaſonably ſond 
ing. ; of, uſed with upon. . e | 
| Fo RA'TIFY, V. A. (ratum facio, Lat.) to] To RA'VEL, V. A. (ravelen, Belg.) to entan- 
confirm. | | gle or entwiſt. Figuratively, to unweave, or undo 
RATIO, S. (Lat.) proportion. 1 the threads of ſomething woven. To hurry over in. 

RATIOCINA'TION, S. (ratiocinatiz, Lat.) a confuſed manner, uſed: with over. Neuterly, to- 
the act of deducing conſequences from premiſes by | be engaged in perplexities:- %%%ͤ;;7¼ ⁰•ſ 
the exerciſe of reaſon, OP | RA'VELIN, S. (Fr.) in fortification, -a work 

RA'TIONAL, Adj. (rationalis, Lat.) having I having two faces, that compoſe a ſallient angle wich- 

the uſe of reaſon. Apreeable to reaſon. out any flanks, - | h 3 

RATIONA'LE, S. (Lat.) the grounds on which: RA'VEN,. S. (hbreft;, — a large black fowl. 
any thing is founded. 8 To RA'VEN, V. A. (rafian, Sax. to rob) to 

RA'TIONALIST, S. one who admits of no- | devour with great eagerneſs. | 
thing but what he can account for on the principles: RA'VENOQUS, Adj. hungry to exceſs. 
of reaſon. 85 RA'VENOUSNESS, S. the quality of raging. 

 RATIONA'LITY, S. the power of reaſoning. | after prey. | ES | 3 
Rezſonableneſs. ; RA VIN, S. prey or food gotten by violence. 

RAT SBANE, S. poiſon for rats. >To RA'VISH, V. A. (revir, Fr.) to violate a. 

RATTE'EN, S. a kind of ſtuff, I {| perſon's chaſtity by force. To take away by violence. 

' ToRA'TTLE, V. N. (ratelen, Belg. or from | To delight to extacy. | 
the ſound) to make a quick noiſe with ſhaking hard |  RA'VISHMENT,, S. the act of violating ehaſ. 
ſubſtances together. To ſpeak eagerly and noifily.. tity by force. Exceſſive delight. Rapture. 
To make a thing ſound by ſhaking. To ftun or þ RA'W, Adj. (hreaf,, Sax. rau, Dan. ru, 
drive by a noiſe. To ſcold or rail at in a noify man- Beig. rob, Teut.) not boiled or roaſted. Not dreſſed 
r | | enough either by roaſting or boiling. Not covered 
RAT TEE, S. a quick noife made by the col- | with the ſkin, Sore. Ignorant or unexperienced, 
Nſions of ſticks or ſhaking a thing incloſed in a box. | applied to the judgment. Not boiled, applied to li- 
Empty and loud talk, An inſtrument having ſome- | quors. Not manufactured, raw filk.” 
thing included in a hollow part, uſed to pleaſe in- RA'WNESS, S. the ſtate of neither being boiled 
fn. | | 5 | nor roaſted,, applied to food. Inexperience, applied 
RA'TTLE-SNAKE, S. a ſnake fo called from þ to the judgment: a haſty manner. | 
the rattle at the end of its tale. This-is a very dread- RAV, S. (raie, rayon, Fr.) a beam of light, or 
ful ſpecies of ſerpents, whoſe bite is fatal, if not | knowledge, A fiſh, from raye, Er. | 
timely remedied, It moves over the rocks and moun- RA'ZE, S. (rayz, Span.) a root.. * Two raze: of 
tains with prodigious ſwiftneſs ; but is leſs nimble | ginger.” SHAk. 5 
on even ground than many other ſnakes, It grows | . To RA'ZE, M. A. (raſer, Er. ſee Raf) to 
to four or five feet long, and fometimes, though rarely, | overthrow, ruin or demoliſh. To efface. To ex- 
to more, The charming or faſcination of the rattle | tirpate. 1 | | 
ſnake, as this is uſually called, has exerciſed the wits RA'ZOR, S. (raſer, Fr.) an inſtrument with 2 
of many naturaliſts in vain, and many have difbe- | broad and ſharp blade uſed in ſhaving. | 
lieved the fact. Sir Hans Sloane mitigates the mat- | RE, an inſeparable particle borrowed from the 
ter, by ſuppoſing the creature firſt to ſeize or bite its | Latin, denotes the doing of a- thing a ſecond time, 
prey, which it then ſuffers to eſcape, as far as the | or the return of an action back again. 
poiſon will let it, watching its death, that ie may | REACHES, S. a return of a viſit. | 
devour it without trouble: and that it is in this poi- | To REACH, V. A. (recan, Sax.) to touch or 
ſoned ſtate that people have ſeen the ſquirrels, &c. |. take hold of with the hand extended. To arrive at, 
dancing about before the rattle-ſnake, and dying con- | or obtain. To ſtrike at a diſtance. To bring from 
vulſed ; all which they have attributed to the power | ſome diftant place, To transfer by condeſcenſion, 
of charming in the eye of the ſnake, not conceiving | uſed with zo. To extend to. Neuterly, to be ex- 
that it was the effect of the creatures having before bit | tended: To penetrate, To take with the hand ex- 
them. This, though a very plauſable account, yet, | tended, uſed with of, 8 : 
however, wants experience to confirm it, and the | REACH, S. £ act of taking or bringing dy 
general teſtimony of people, who have ſeen the facts, | extending the arm. The act of taking or touching 
makes againſt it. . | ; with the arm extended. Power of attaining. Ne 

To RA'VAGE, V. A. (raveger, Fr.) to lay | limit of. the underſtanding. A contrivance or a. 
waſte, ſack, ſpoil or plunder. A | fice. Extent. Any portion of a river that fun“ 
"RA'VAGE, S. ſpoil or plunder. 3 upon a ſtraight line, comprehending the near * 

To RA'VE, V. N. (reven,Belg. raver, Fr.) to | tance between two points. 1 
be delirious, or talk ircationa!lly To butrſt into fits | . Ee ; Fo 
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To REAC T, V. A. to at back again. To re- 
ation or impulſe, 1 
REA'CFION,. S. (Fr.) the action whereby a 
thing acted upon returns the action upon the agent. 
RE AD, 8. (rd, Sax. raed, Belg.) counſel. 
« To wicked read STERN, | | 
To READ, V. A. (preter. part. paſſ. read, but 
ronounced red, from ræd, Sax.) to peruſe, or utter 
by the voice any thing written or printed, Figura- 


tively, to diſcover by marks or learn by obſervation. 


To know perfectly, or underſtand, | 
READING, S. the art of peruſing words writ- 
ten or printed. Study conſiſts in the peruſal of books. 
A leure. A public recital, A variation in copies. 
RE/AUER, S. one who peruſes any thing writ- 
ten or printed. One ſtudious in books. One whoſe 
office it is to read prayers in churches. | 
REA DILV, Adv. without heſitation, hinder- 
ance, or delay. g | 
REA'DINESS, S. the quality of doing any thing 
without delay or hefitation, © 
RE-ADMI'SSION, S. the act of admitting again. 


* 


REA! DV, Adj. (rad, Sax. rede, Swed. rade, 


dax.) quick in performance. Fit or prepared. Wil- 
ling, Being at the point, or not far from being 
done; without hindrance or hefitation, | | 


RE'AT., Adj. (reel, Fr. realis, Lat.) relating to-| 


things,. not perſons. True, oppoſed to fictitious. 
Genuine, In law, conſiſting of things immoveable,, 
in oppoſition to-perſonal. 

REA'LGER.,. S. red arfenic. 

REA'LITY, 8. (realits, Fr.) truth, or real ex- 
iſtence, oppoſed to appearance. Something intrinſi- 
cally important. 1 5 | 

To REALIZE, V. A. (realiſar, Fr.) to: bring 
deing, To convert money into land. h 

REALLY, Adv. actually, Truly.. Indeed. 
A „ 

REA'LM, S. (pronounced relm, from roiaulme, 
Fr.) a kingdom. Kingly government. 

REAL TV, S. (reale, Ital.) loyalty. ** Where 
* faith and realty—remain not. Pa. LI. : 

RE'AM, S. (rame, Fr. riem, Belg.) a- bundle of 
paper conſiſting of twenty quires. „ 

To RE'ANIMATE, V. A. to animate again. 
To reſtore to life. 5 
To RE'AP, V. A. (ripan, Sax. ruppen, Belg.) to 
cut corn at harveſt, o gather or obtain, Nous 
terly, to perfo m the labours of the harveſt. 

REA'PER, one who cuts cdrn. 5 

RE'APING-HOOK, S. a crooked inftrument 
uſed in cutting corn, | 

REAR, S. (riere, Fr. the hindermoſt troop of 
an army, or the laſt line of a fleet. The laſt claſs. 

RE'AR, Adj. (hrere, Sax.) raw ; half roaſted. 
| Early, applied to time. TH 
To REAR, VC A. (ræran, Sax.) 
lift up any thing fallen. 
ſtate, Toeducate or inſtruct, To exalt or elevate. 
To touſe, uled with 23. „ 


o 
to raiſe up. To 


conſequences from premiſes, 


the ſaculty of reaſon. 


To bring up from an infant 


RE'ARWARD, S. the laſt troop. The end; 
| the tail or train behind. The latter part, 
RE'ARMOUSE, S. (hramus, Sax.) a bat, more 
properly ſpelt reremouſe. | 
To REASCE'ND, V. N. to climb or mount 
again, Togo up a ſecond time. | 
REA'SON, S. (raiſon, Fr. ratio, Lat.) true and 
clear principles. Clear and fair deductions from pre- 
miſes. The cauſe or final cauſe, A faculty in man, 
whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from heaſts, confiſting in 
| dedueing one propoſition from another, or in finding 
out ſuch intermediate ideas, as may connect two di- 
ſtant ones. Right. A juſt account. After bring, 
ſuch meaſures as are conſiſtent with humanity, 
„ Bringing the Dutch to reaſon.” | 
To REASON, V. N. (raiſonner, Fr.) to deduce 
To debate, diſcourſe, 
or endeavour to convince. Actively, to examine by 
the rules of rea n. | 
REA'SONABLE, Adj. (raifonable, Fr.) having 
Conſiſtent with the rules of 
reaſon, uſt. Moderate, Tolerable.. 
_ *REA'SONABLENESS.,. S. agreeable to reafon, 
Moderation. G ; N 
REA SONABLT, Adv, agreeable to reaſon; 
Moderately, | | 
REA'SONING, S. an argument. 
To REBA'TE, (V. A. (rebuttre, Fr.) to blunt; 
or deprive of its edge. 
REBA'TE, S. a rule in arithmetic, the ſame as 
: diſcount, ao 
. REBE'CK, S. (rebec, Fr. ribecca, Ital.) a three 
ſtringed fiddle.. 3 5 
REBE'L, S. (rebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.) one who 


oppoſes the lawful authority of a ſovereign. 


To REBE'L, V. N. (rebella, Lat.) to riſe in 
" oppoſition to lawful Ry. | 
REBE'LLION.,. S. the act or ſtate of taking up 
arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing lawful authority, or a 
traiterous taking up arms againſt the king by his own 
natural ſubjects, or thofe forme ly ſubdued, There 
was a rebellion of the Engliſh. againft William 
Rufus, in favour of his brother Robert, in 1088, 
which was extinguiſhed in 1090. A. rebellion of 
the Welch, who defeated the Normans and Engliſh 
in 1095. Arebellion of the Engliſh under Wat Ty- 
ler, June 12th, 138z. A rebellion of the barons, 
+ 1387. A rebellion. of the Engliſh and Welch in 
1400. The rebellion of Jack Cade, in favour of 
the duke of York, ſune xt, 1450. A rebellion of 
the Engliſh in 1469. Another in 1536. Another 
in 1549, 
bellion in the north of England in 1569, A rebel- 
| lion of the Iriſh under Tyrone in 1599. ' A rebel- 
lion of the Scotch in 1639. A rebellion of the Iriſh 
in 1641. A rebellion. of the Scotch in 1666. A re- 


bellion under Monmouth, June 11th, 1685. A re- 
bellion of the Scotch, under the pretender, in 1715. 


Another of the Scotch in 1745, and a rebellion. of 
L | 3. Fe 


1 


— 


The rebellion of Wiat, in 1554. A- 


) * 
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the Americans, which was not cruſhed in I781, 
when this article was written, | 5 
REBE'LLIOUS, Adv. engaged in oppoſing 
lawful authority. | | 
TO REBO UND, V. N. (rebendir, Fr.) to 
* ſpring back again from any ſurface, Actively, to 
revue berate or beat back. 
REBO UND, S. the act 
driven with force againſt any thing. | 
 .REBU'EF, S. (rebuffave, Fr. rebuffa, Ital. a 
quick and ſudden. reſiſtance or check. : 


with ſudden, violence. Z—— a 
To REBUULD, V. A. (pronounced reid) to 
uild again. SJ 


.REBU'/KABLE, Adj. worthy of being found 
fault.with, or cenſured, - | | 


* 2 


to find fault with; to cenſure. 


unexpected reproacg. . 
Cenſute. | 


RE/BUS, Nl a word repreſented 
y a picture. A kind of a riddle, in which the dif- 
en under ſome pictureſque repfeſentation. AF 

To RECA'LL, V. A. to call back again. To 
revoke or reſtore. „„ ae 
XE CALL, S. the act or power of calling back. 


tract, or contradict what one has profeſſed, ſaid, or 


done. 1 FS 
" RECANTA'TION, S. the act of contradict- 
ing what a perſon has profeſſed, ſaid, or done. 
To RECAPI'TULATE,.: V. A. (recapitu ler, 
Fr.) to mention again. Jo repeat again in a con- 
ciſe or ſummary way. _. 11 
, .RECAPIT.ULA'TION, S. a diſtin& repeating of 
the principal points or arguments of a diſcourſe. 
Io RECE'DE, V. N. to fall back, retreat, or 
deſift ; uſed with from, | | 
RECEIPT, S. (pronoũnced xeceit, from receptus, 
Lat.) the act cf receiving, A writing acknowledg- 
ang the receiving money. A phyſician's preſcrip- 
tion, or direction for making any thing l of 
various ingredients. Reception. | | 
To RECEUVE, V. A. (recevorr, Fr.) to take or 
obtain any thing as due. To take from another, To 


give aſſent to, applied to the mind. To admit. To | 
Conceive in the mind, To entertain as a gueſt. 
RECE'IVER,, S. ane to. whom any thing is com- 


municated, or paid by another. One who partakes 
of the Lord's ſupper. The veſſel into which ſpirits 


diop frem the ſtill, The veſſel into which any ſub- 


jeQs are put, when experiments are tried by the air 


Nane. - | RF | | 
- RE'CENCY, S. (recens, Lat.) the ſtate of being 


lately done, or exiſtent. 


RE'CENT, 


| Adj. (recens, Lat.) not long exiſtent, 
New, late, freſh, Is is 


| uſed, made, or done, 


of flying back after being 


ſ | ftract of the proceedings of an imperial diet, (rom 


To REBU/K E, V. A. (rebaucher, Fr.) to chide,; | 
To repreſs, by an 


© eat {yllables of a perſon's'or place's name, are hid- | | | 

I Fr.) mutual; alternate; returnedequally on both ſides. 
affecting doth patties alike, Done by each toeach, 
4 
to act mutually or altcrnately,, . 


RCT T Al, S. be relating of & thing a ſecond 


Belg.) to count. or find out the number of any col- 


Money due for entertainment at à tavern or public 


RE CENTNESS, S. the quality of being bay 


RECE'PTACLE,: 8. (reccptaculum, Lat) a 
veſſel or place iato which any thing is received, 
RECE'PTION,S. (receptus, Dae the act of re. 
ceiving or entertaining. The ſtate or manner of be. 
ing received or entertained, Treatment atfirſt com- 
ing. Readmiſſion. An opinion generally. received, 

RECE'SS, S. (receſſus, Lat.] retirement, de. 
parture. A place of retirement or ſecrecy, An ah. 


recez, Fr. A ſecret part. A place to getire to, on a 
bridge, in order to avoid danger. 
RECHE' AT, S. a leſſon played on the horn 
when the hounds have. loft.their,game, o c Il them 
from a counterſcent, F 
RECIDIVA “TON, S. (recidivus, Lat.) falling 
a eecond tinꝶe,, oi ee 
RE'CIPE, S. (Lat. from the firſt word of a medi. 
cinal preſcription) a medica};preſcrjption or receipt, 
RECTFPIENT,, S. (recipiensz Lat.) that to which 
any. thing is voluntarily. given. Iche veſſel of an att 
pump in which the ſubjects of the experiments are 
ineludec. FFV 
_ KECI'PROCAL, Adj. (recipraces, Lat. reciproque, 


ECI'PROCATE, V. N. fried, Lat.) 


« 
IS 3 


'To | 
; : + 5 4 0G "V8 bog. 40 be . 
RECIPROCA'TION, . the fate wherein any 


action is done mutually by each party. | 
time. Repetition, Enumeration. 
RECITATTI'VE, or RECITATTIVO, 8. Hul) 
a kind of muſical pronunciation, herein ib Words 
are pronounced more muſica} than in" ommion ipucch, 
and leſs than in a ſong, or air, ' 
TO RECPFTE, V. A. (Fecito, Lat. reciter, Fr.) 
to relate; to tell over or enumerate. 


To REC “KON, V. A. (reccas, Sax. rebenen; 


lection. To eſteem, value, or account. Neuterly, 
to compute, To ſtate an account. To charge to 
account. To pay a penalty, uſed with for. To call 
to account, or puniſhment, followed by with. To 
lay ftreſs or dependance upon; uſed with hn; from 
comprer ſur, Fr. „ ITE | 
© RE'<KONING, S. a computation, An c- 


count of time. Account of- debtor and creditor. 


houſe. An account taken. Eſteem or value. 
To RECLA'IM, V. N. (reclaimer, Fr. rechia- 
mare, Ital. reclamo, Lat.) to. reform or make better. 
To reduce to the ftate deſired. To recall, or er 
out againſt. To tame, _ CE Lo 
To RECLINE, -V. A. (reclino, Lat. recliner, 
Fr.) to lean back or ſideways. Neuterly, to leans 


« The 


door reglos d. Porz. 


reſt, or repoſe. Ex + 
To RECLO'SE, V. A. to cloſe again. RE- 


: DR B09 
Fr.) to regiſter any thing fo as to preſerve the me- 
mory of it. To celebrate or cauſe to be remem- 


RECLU'SE, Adi. (recur Fr. reciuſus, Lat.) 
Gut up from compan): . titre. Wan 1650 B | | | 
RECO'GNIZANCE, S. (Fr. pronounced” re- | bered. in a ſolemn manner. : | il 
cinnizance) acknowledgment. of a-perſon-or thing: | RECORD, S. (the accent of the noun is gen- 
A” badge. A word of rcon, teſtifying the-recoge. | rally on the firſt ſyllable, but that of the verb aW y . 
niſer to owe to the recog ni, ce a certain : ſum of money. | on the laſt) a regiſter or authentic memorial. "A | | 
To RECO'GNISE, V. A. (recegneſco. Lat.) to] RECO'RDER, S, one who regiſters any event. | 
acknowledge. To, recover and avow' knowledge of | The keeper of the rolls in a city.” The Recorder of . | 
any perfon or thing. To review or examine ju-- London acts in the capacity of judge in the city | 
dirially. 5 court, as the ſeffions of Oyer and Terminer in the | 
RECOGNISE'E, S8. the perſon in whoſe favour Old Baily, &c. and- uſually paſſes ſentence upon | 
bond is draw. 2.7 I capital convicts; All Recorders ought to be well 
RECO'GNISER, S. one Who gives a bond-to | ſkilled in the laws, ng they are frequently choſen 
another. „ 265 00 II from among private noblemen or gentlemen: the late 
RECOGNT TION,S. (reteguitis; Lat.) review; | duke of Bedſord, for example, was recorder of 
renewal of knowledge. Acknowledgement. Kuow- Bedford. A kind of flate,- 4+ Flutes and ſoft recor- 
ledge avowed, ll. Ie. MILY: - 4 PETR. . 
To RECOl“L, Vi N. (reculer, Fr.] to ruſh-or F To RECO “VER, V. A. (rerouurer, Fr.) to reſtore 
| bound back again. To fall back To- fail- or | from ſickneſs or diſorder. To repair or regain after 
ſhrink. VV toſs:: To: releaſe; followed by out. To reach or 
RECOT'L, S. the rebound or ſtarting backward | come to: Neuterly, to grow well after being ſick. - 
of fire-arms after an exploſion. . | RECO'VERABLE, Adj. capable of being cured: 
To RECOPN, V. A. to ein again. * 82 f 
To RECOLLE'CT, V. A. (recollctus Lat.) to | RECOVERY, S. cure. The power or act of 
revive in, or recover to, the memory. To recover | regaining, The ſtate of a perſon cured, In law, 


reaſon or reſolution. To collect again. the cutting off an entail. 5 
RECOLLE'CTION, S. the act wheteby an idea] TO RECOU NT, V. A. (renronter, Fr.) to tell 
is ſought after by the mind, and with pain and en- | in a diſtinct and minute manner, = 


deavour found,” and brought again in view. _ F RECO'URSE,-S. (pronounced recoarſe, from re- 
RECO'LLECTS, S. a congregation of teformed | corrs,: Fr. recur ſus Lat.) frequent paſſage. A return 
Franciſcans, called alſs Friars-Miners of St. Francis, | or new attack. Application or attendance for help 
of the ſtrit obſervance, _ I in protection. The laſt ſenſe is moſt in uſe, the two 
To RECOMME' ND, V. A. {(recommender, Fe.) | former ſenſes being obſolete, + 
to praiſe again, To render acceptable. To de- | RE'CREANT, Adj. (recriant, Fr.) cowardly /* 
ſcribe a perſon as worthy of the countenance of an- mean-ſpirited; crying out, or recanting for fear. 
other. To commit with prayers. | Apoſtate. Falſe, - | x 1 
RECOMMENDA'TION, S. the act of detail- To RE:CREATE, V. A. (retreatus, Lat.) to re- 
ing the good qualities of a-perſon, to gain him a fa- | freſh after labour. To amuſe when weary, Figu- 
: _ reception from another. Commendation, | ratively,: to delight or gratify.-- To revive, or fe- 
or praiſe, 3 = lieve. 8 2 
To RECOMPE' NSE, V. A. (recompenſer, Fr.) | RECREA'TION, S. refreſhment after toil or 
to repay, or requite z to 1eturn, or give in requital. | wearineſs, - Amuſement. Entertainment, delight. 
To make up by ſomething of equal value. To te- RE'CREMENT, S. (recrementum, Lat.) droſs ; 
deem or pay for. EI, | ſpume; ſuverfluous or uſeleſs parts. is 
RE'COMPENSE, S. (Fr.) the act of making a] To RECRUMINATE, V. N. (recriminer, Fr.) 
return, or equivalent. Satisfaction. Compenla- | to accuſe another in return, Ny 
bon. | „„ RECRIMINA“TION, S. (Fr.) the act of re- 
To RECONCULE, V. N. (reconcilier, Fr. re- | turning one accuſation by another of the ſame kind. 
cncilio, Lat.) to make a perſon like again. To | As when lord Groſvenor proceeded in the Commons 
| Dake conſiſtent. To reſtore to favour. To pacify. | againſt lady Groſvenor, to criminate her in order to 
RECONCEFLEMENT, S. the renewal of kind- get divorced, on account of her criminal correſpond. * 
nefs, or reſtoring to favour. Friendſhip renewed. . | ence with the duke of Cumberland: Lady Groſ- 
RECONCILIA'TION,. 8. (Fr.) renewal of L venor recriminated and brought ſeveral female wit- 
fnendſhip. - Agreement of things ſeemingly oppo- {| neſſes, who ſwore that lord Groſvenor had committed 
ſite, Attonement or ex iation. the crime of adultery with them: In conſequence. 
RE'CONDITE, Adj. (reconditus, Lat.) abſtruſe, I of this he could not obtain divorce, and is obliged 
or profound ; ſecret, or HIP to allow his lady an annual ſum to ſupport her agre-= 
To RECORD, V. A. (recorder, Lat. recorder, | able to her tank. 24 | | 5 
49 | _— —_ 
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To RECRUTIT, V. A. (recruiter, Fr.) to repair 
any thing waſted by new ſupplies. To ſupply the de- 
ciencies of any army by new men, Neuterly, to 
raiſe new ſoldiers. „ 
- | RECRUIT, S. the ſupply of any thing waſted. 
New ſoldiers. | | EE? 
- RECTA'NGLE, S. (Fr. re&angulus, Lat.) an 
angle conſiſting of ninety degrees. 
RECTA'NGULAR, Adj. (rectanguluri, Fr.) 
having an angle conſiſting of ninety degrees: 
RECTIFI ABLE, Adj. (re&:ify) capable of being 


ſet right. | 58 . | 
| RECTIF ICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of ſetting 
na thing right which is wrong. In diſtillery, the act 
of drawing ſpirits a ſecond time in order to increaſe 
their ſtrength. 133 | 
To RECTIFY, V. A. (rectiſſer, Fr.) to make 


right, or reform, To. increaſe the ſtrength of ſpi- | 


rits by repeated diſtillation. 


REC TILTNEAR, RECTILVNEOUS, Adj. | 


(from rectus, and linea, Lat.) conſiſting of right 


lines. C 
RE'CTITUDE, S. (Fr.) ſtraightneſs oppoſed to 


curvity. Uprightneſs, or freedom from any vice or 
byaſs, applied to the mind, 88 
RE CT OR, S. (recteur, 
parſon or miniſter of an impropriated pariſh, _. 
RE'CTORY, S. (reforerie, Fr.) a ſpiritual liv- 
ing, conſiſting of land, tythe, and other oblations, 
ſeparated and dedicated to God, for the ſervice of 
the church, and for the maintenance of the miniſter, 
to whole cnarge it is committed, 
a RECU'M ENCY, S. (recumbens, Lat.) lying or 
Acaning.. | | 
a To RECUR, V. N. (recurri, Lat.) to come 


back or revive to the mind. 
to, or take refuge in, from recourer, Fr. uſed with 


0. 
RECU “SANT, S. (recuſans, Lat.) one that refuſes 
to comply with the terms of a communion or ſociety, 
Alſo ſuch perſons as acknowledge the Pope to be the 
ſupreme head of the church, and refuſe to acknow- 
ledge the king's ſupremacy ; who are here called 
Popiſh recuſants. 8 

To RECU SE, V. N. (recuſo, Lat. recuſer, Fr.) 
in law, to refuſe. k: 

RE'D, Adj. (red, red, Sax. rhud, Brit. rod, Dan. 
rood, Belg. rot, Leut. rouge, Fr.) one of the primi- 
tive colours, of which the human blood is. 

To RE'DDEN, V. A. to make red. 
to gow red, or bluſh, 

E'DDISH,.S. ſomewhat red. 

RE'DDITIVE, Adj. in grammar, applied to the 
anſwer made to a queſtion, ; 

RE'DDLE, S. an earth of the metal kind, of a 
cloſe and even colour, ſmooth, gloſſy, unctuous, re- 
markably heavy, of a fine flarid red; that in England 


is the fineſt in the worl !, 


Neuterly, 


| relieve by paying a price. To recompeſſe. 


Fr. rector, Lat.) a ruler. A 


To have recourſe 


| ſooty. 


RE'DE, S. (red, Sax.) counſel or advice. n 
own ride. SHAK. - Not in uſmm. 
To REDEEM, V. A. (redimo, Lat.) to feſe * 
an atonement; to free from guilt. 10 Fr Ne? 
by paying what money was lent on it together with 
the intereſt, TTC 
| REDEE'MER, 8. one who ranſoms or ſum 
from guilt by paying a price or making an atonement 

Emphatically applied in Scripture to the Saviour of 
Inn IT es RO ET 

REDE'MPTION, 8. (Fr, rademptio, Lat.) tan- 

ſome or delivery from guilt or puniſhment by mak. 
ing an atonement. oh Es 
To REDOU'BLE, V. A. to repeat often, To 
increafe by frequent additions of the ſame quantity, 
| Neuterly, to become twice as „„ 
REDOU'BT, S. (redonte, Fr. ridotta, Ttal.) the 
outwork of a fortification. )) 
0 Adj. (Fr.) terrible to ene- 
mies. | ; Bead 

To. REDOU'ND, V. N. (redando, Lat.) to be 
driven back again. To conduce in the conſequence, 
uſed with to. To reſult, uſed with from. 
To RED RE'SS, V. A. (redreſſer, Fr.) to ſet right 
or amend. To relieve; remedy, or eaſe z more pro- 
perly applied to things. 5 . 

REDRE'SS, S. relief of 
remedy, | | 

To RE'DSEAR, V. N. applied to iron, which, 
when too hot, breaks or cracks under the ham- 
mer. 47 
' . REDSTRE/AK, S. an apple ſo called from its 
colour, preferred to all other fruit for making cyder. 
Uſed adjectively, as * Cyder made from redfiredt 
apples,” | 3 

To REDU CE, V. A. (reduce, Lat.) to * 
to its former ſtate. To reform any tate of diſordet. 
To break into ſmall pieces. To degrade.” To bring 
into a ſtate of want or miſery. To ſubdue, To 
make the ſubject ef any endeavour, | 

REDU'CTION, S. (Fr.) the act of breakio 
into pieces, or bringing into order from a ſtate © 
| diforder. In arithmetic, to bring numbers into their 
loweſt'terms ; or from different denominations to one 
denomination, ) 3 
' REDU'NDANCE, or REDU'NDANCY, 8. 
(redundantia, Lat.) a ſtate wherein things abouud to 
HED h fy 28 

REDU'NDANT), Adj. 
fluous. Abounding to exce 
than are uſeful. 

RE'ECHY, Adj. (corrupted 


grievances } reformation : - 


* 


redundans | Lat.) ſuper- 
| 3 Uſing. more words 


from ren ſmoaky ; 


RE'ED, S. (read, Sax. ried, Teut.) a hollow 
knotted ſtalk. A ſmall pipe. An arrow. 
RE'EDY, Adj. abounding with reeds. 

RE EF, S. certain ſpaces or diviſions of the fail, 
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which are taken in ot let out, in prop oi tioñ to the in- 
creaſe or diminution of the wind. 

RE'EK, S. (rec, Sax, reitur, Ifl. reuke, Belg. 
rauch, Teut.) ſteam ; vapour. A pile of corn or hay, 
uſually ſpelt and pronounced rict, from reet, Teut. 
REE KV, Adj. ſmoaky ; tanned; black. 


REEL, S. a turning frame, on which yarn is 


wound from the ſpindle, 


on a frame. 


To RE'EL, V. N. (rollen, Belg. ragla, Swed.) to | 


' ſtagger, or run from one fide and then to the other in 
walking. | EE x | 
To RE-ENFO'RCE, V. A. to ſtrengthen with 

new aſſiſtance of men. | 
REE'RMOUSE, S. (breremus, Sax.) a bat. 
RE'EVE, 8. (gereſa, Sax.) a ſteward, Obſo- 


lete. ä 

To RE-EXA'MINE, V. A. to examine again. 
REFECTION, S. (Fr. refe&is, Lat.) refreſh- 
ment after hunger and fatigue. 
REFE'CTORY, S. (refectoire, 


refreſhment or eating. 


Fr.) a room for 


To REFE'L, V. A. (refelb, Lat.) to refute or 


deſtroy an argument. 


To REF E' R, V. A. (refero, Lat. referer, Fr.) to | 
ſend to or diſmiſs for information or judgment, To 


addreſs or apply to for judgment, To reduce to a 
ciaſs, uſed with to. Neuterly, to have reſpect or 
relation. 5 
mitted or referred. 

RE'FERENCE, S. relation; reſpect. 
towards. Diſmiffion to another tribunal, In writ- 
ing, printing, &c. a mark relative to another ſimilar 
one in the margin, or at the bottom of a page, where 
ſomething omitted in the text is added ; and which 
is to be inſerted, either in reading or copying. 
| ToREFI'NE, V. A. to clear from drofs or any 
impurities, To poliſh or clear from barbariſms, ap- 
plied to language. To affect nicety. _ 

REFI NEMENT, S. the a& of cleanſing from 
droſs, foulneſs or impurity. Improvement in ele- 
gance, Artificial practice. Affectation of elegance. 


REFEREE, S. one to whom any thing is ſub- 


REFI'NER, S. one that clears from droſs, impu- 


rity, or barbariſm. 


To REFI'T, V. A. (refait, Fr.) to repair, or re- 


ore after damage. 


To REFLE CT, V. A. (reflecto, Lat.) to bend or 


tarow back. Neuterly, to throw back light, or an 


image repreſented in a mirrour. To throw back the 


thoughts on themſelves or things paſt. To conſider | 


attentively. To bring reproach. 
REFLE'CTION,” f 


S. (Johnſon derives it from 


fea, and thence cenſures the cuſtom of ſpelling-it | R | 
medy which refreſhes the inward parts, by 


Hexion; but if it is derived fromr exion, Fr. reflexus, 
at. he does ſo without reaſon) the act of throwing 


vr dending back, Any image reprefented or reflected 
2 looking-glaſs, Thought employed on things 


| View 


|: 


| | 


paſt, The perception of the operation of our own, 
mind within us, as employed about the ideas it has 
ot. Attentive conſideration. . Cenſure. 


REFLEXIBULITY, S. (from-refexibly) the dif- 


' Poſition of rays to be turned out of a right lines 
their natural courſe in paſſing out of one medium into 
another. | | 


REFLE'XIBLE, Adj. (reflexus, Lat.) capable orf 


To REE'L, V. A. to wind yarn off the ſpindle | being thrown back, or turned from their natural 


courſe, applied to rays of light. 


REFLU'ENT, Adj, (ſometimes accented on the. 


firſt ſyllable, from refluens, Lat.) owing: back. 
REFLU'X, S. (refluxus, Lat.) the act of flowing 
back. The backward courſe of water. oy OI 
To REFO'RM, V. A. (reforms, Lat. reformer, 
Fr.) to change from worſe to better. Neuterly, to 
alter or make a change from worſe to better. 
'REFO'RM, S. reformation or amendment. 
REFORMA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act or ſtate 
of changing from worſe to better. The change 
of religion from corruption to its primitive ſtate. 
REFO'RMER, S. one who makes a change ſrom 
bad to better. One who exploded the errors intro- 
duced into religion, and reduced it to its primitive 


e. | 
To REFRA'CT, V. A. (refratus, Lat.) to 
break the natural courſe of a ax. | 
REFRA'CTION, S. (Fr.) the ſtate of a ray 
whoſe courſe is turned from a right line in going into 
a denſer medium. | = 
REFRA'CTORINESS, S. ſullen obſtinacy; _ 
REFRA'CTORY, Adj. {( Johnſon accents it on 
the firſt ſyllable, and ſays it ſhould be written refracs 
tary, from refrattaire, Fr. refraftarius, Lat.) obitis 


nate; ſtubborn ; not ſubmitting to authority or com- 


. 


mand, 25 


RE! FRAG ABLE, Adj. (refragabilis, Lat.) liable 


to be confuted. 


To REFRAIN, V. A. (refrener, Fr.) to hold 


back or keep from action. Neuterly, to forbear r 
abſtain. 


Uſed with from, SS FSR 
REFRANGIBULITY, S. the diſpoſition of a 
ray of light to be turned out of its natural courſe by- 
paſſing out of one medium into another. 5 
REFRA'NGIBLE, Adj. (from re and frenge, 
Lat.) capable of being turned out of a right line, 
or their natural courſe ; applied to the rays of light, 
To REFRE'SH, V. A. (refraiſcher, Fr.) to re- 
lieve after labour, pain, or want. To repair or im- 


provę any thing impaired by new touches. No cool. 
REFRE'SH MEN T, S. relief after pain, hun- 


ger, or fatigue. Figuratively, food or reſt. . 

To REFRI'GERATE, V. A. (refrigeratus, 
Lat.) to cool, ** 
REFRIGERA'TIVE, S. in medicine, a re- 
ing 
them as clyſters, ptiſans, &. . | 

RE FT, (pret. and part. paſſ. of Kr avs) taken 


or took away. | =" 


of 
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ttering ; ſhining z ſplendid. 


back, Figuratively, to reſtore or repay what is re- 
ceived,” Uſed with the reciprocal pronoun himſelf, 
to reimburſe ; this phraſe, though uſed by Swift, is 
cenſured as abſurd by Johnſon, and perhaps not un- 
uſtly. VEE | 
* REF U'SAL, S. the act of denying to receive any 
thing offered, or of granting a thing requeſted. Ihe 
right of having a thing before another, 
To REFU'SE, V. A. (refuſer, Fr.) to deny any 
thing required, or offered, 
REFU'SE, Adj. (Johnſon obſerves that the verb 
is accented on the ſecond ſyllable, but the noun on 
the firſt) unworthy of acceptance after a choice is 


made: 
© RE'FUSE, S. that which is fit only to be thrown 
and is left on a choice. | 


ing a ſentiment to be falſe and erroneous. 5 

EFUTA'TION, S. (Fr. reſutatio, Lat.) the 

act of exploding or ſhowing an aſſertion to be falſe 
and erroneous. 1 85 we. | 
To REFUTE, V. A. (refute, Lat. refuter, Fr.) 
2 to-prove-ſalſe or erroneous. N 
| To REGA'IN, V. A. (regagner, Fr. 
| ſecond time; to recover any thing loſt, - 
» RE'GAL, Adj. (Fr. regalis, Lat.) royal. 
NSG Al., S. (regale, Fr.) a muſical inſtrument. 

-REGA'LE, S. * the prerogative of a king. 

To REGA'LE, V. A. (regalir, regalari, Fr.) to 

ſenſt ; to give an entertainment; to refreſh, 

REGA LIA, S. (Lat.) the enſigns of a king. In 
Jaw; the rights and prerogatives of a king; which, 
according to Civilians, are fix, viz. 1. the power of 
Judicature, 2- the power of life and death, 3. the 
pou of peace and war, 4. A right to ſuch goods as 

ve no owners, as waifs, eſtrays, &c. 5. aflefiments 
and 6. the ceinage of money, | 

To REGARD, V. A. (regerder, Fr.) to value; 

to Jook upon as worthy of notice. To reſpeR or 

mind. To obſerve religiouſly, To reſpect or have 

relation to. To look towards, | : 

REGA! RD, S. (Fr.) attention to as a matter of 

importance; reſpect; relation. Note or eminence, 

Loak or aſpect. With ſtern regard. MIL row. 

An dbjeQ of fight, | 

| GA'RDLESS, A 
without taking potice, 


1 
' - 


* 


4 


) to gain a 


: REG = 
I, RE'FUGE, S. (Fr. refugium, Lat.) ſhelter from RE'GENCY, S. authority or govern; * 2 
=. danger or diſtreſs. . — rank Sanctuary. vernment adminiſtered for e Ge. 
4. To RE'FUGE, V. A. (refugier, Fr.) to ſhelter | governed. by a vice- agent. Thoſe who are int 
If en protect in danger or diſtreſs, | I with the government in behalf of another, 
13 REFUGEE, 8. (refvgie, Fr.) one who flies his | TO REGE'NERATE,  V. A. (regeneratus, Lat. 
0 evuntry to avoid perſecution. a | | regenerer, Fr.) to produce anew, To renew by 2 
REFU'LGE » S. ſparkling or bright ſplen- _— of nature from a carnal to a chriſtian ſlate, 
dour. 3 | 1 | ' REGE'NERATE, Adj. (regeneratus, Lat.) pro- 
5 REFU'LGENT, Adj. (refulgens, Lat.) bright; | duced anew, Born again, or having one's natural 


To RE'FUND, V. N. (refunds, Lat.) to pour | 


| 


away | | Upon this account, thou h-temperance is beneficial- 
REFU'TAL, S. (refute, Lat.) the act of prov- 


| 


for ſome time, and afterwards ſleep. But if a man» 


J. heedleſs ; negligent ; | 


11 f Ne by 3 3 . 
4 15 Adj. T. regen, t. governing ni 4 
Exerciſin e "4s AA ny 1 4 ET 
RE'GENT, S. a governor or ruler. One in- 
veſted with authority for, or. ruling in behalf of, 
another. 3 | . Go 
RE'GENTSHIP, S. the office or ſtate of a vice. 
regent, . 
RE GICIDE, S. (regicida, Lat.) the act of mur-- 
dering a king, One guilty of murdering his king, 
RE'GIMEN, S. (Lat.) that regulation in! diet 
and living ſuitable to every particular courſe of me · 
dicine. Rule or government. Dr. Mead-obferves, 
with reſpect to regimen, that diſeaſes from inanition. 
are generally more dangerous than- thoſe which pro- 
ceed from repletion, becauſe we can more expediti- 
ouſly diminiſh than increaſe the jyices of the body, 


to all men, the ancient phyſicians adviſed perſons in- 
good health to indulge a little now and then, by est - 
ing and drinking mote plentifully than uſual ; but. 
of the two, intemperance in drinking is ſafer than in 
eating; and if a perſon has committed exceſs in the. 
latter, cold water drank upon- a full ſtomach will 
help digeſtion; to which it will be of ſervice to add. 
lemon · juice or elixir of vitriol, if he has eaten high: 
ſeaſoned things, rich ſauces, &c. then let him ſet up. 


| happens to be obliged to faſt, he ought to avoid al. 
laborious work. From ſatiety. it is not proper to paſs + | 
directly to ſharp hunger, nor from hunger to ſatiety ;: 
neither will it be ſafe to indulge abſolute reſt imme - 
diately after exceffive labour, nor- ſuddenly to fall 
to hard work after my illneſs. In-a word, alt 
changes in the way of living ſhould be made by 
degrees, „ 1 | 
REGIMENT, S. (Fr.) a body of ſoldiers under 
one colonel. An eſtabliſhed government] rule or 
authority ; from regement; old Fr. the three laſt 
caſes are obſolete. FE : 
. REGIME'NTAL, Adj. belonging to a- fegi- 
ment, Uſed in the plural for the particular uniform 
by which one regiment is diſtinguiſhed from an- 
other. | | : | . 
RE'GION, S. (Fr. regie, Lat.) a tract of land. 
A country. A part of the body, Place 


RE'GISTER, 8. (regifire, Fr. regi/rum, Lat.) 


an account of any thing committed to ae in 
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x Rept for that purpoſe. An officer who 
— pune or tranſaction to writing. 
To RE'GISTER, V. A. Cregiſtrer, 
mo To enrol or ſet down in a liſt. 
 RE'GISTRY,S.: the act of inſerting in a re- 
giſter. The place where a regiſter is kept. © 
RE'GLET, or RIGLET, 8. (reglette, Fr.) a 
ledge of wood uſed by printers to ſeparate their lines 
in pages wherein they are printed at a conſiderable 
diſtances from each other. 8 
To REG ORG E, V. A. 4 (regorger, Fr.) to 
| vomit up again. To ſwallow back. 
To REGRA “TE, V. A. to ſhock: or offend. 
« Regrateth the eye.“ Dern. To engrofs or fore- 
ial, from-regr@ter, F TT us EL 
REGRE'SS, 8. (regrꝭs, Fr. regreſſus, Lat.) paſ- 
ſage back. The power of paſſing back again. 
REGRE'T. S. (Fr. regretio, Ital.) ſorrow for 
ſomething paſt, or ſomething loſt. Uſed by Prior 
in the plural, but without authority. 
To REGRE'T, V. A. (regretter, Fr.) to re- 
pent, or grieye at ſomething done or paſt. To be 
uneaſy at. VVV ef 


REGULAR; Adj. (ragulier, Fr. regularis, Lat.) 


conformable, or agreeable to rule or method. In 
geometry, applied to ſuch bodies whoſe ſurface. is 
compoſed of equal figures, and whoſe. ſolid angles 
. are all equal. Inſtituted, initiated, or educated ac- 
cording to received, forms, or diſcipline, * 
RE'GULAR, S. (regulier, Fr.) in the Romiſh 
church, a perſon who profeſſes and follows a cer- 
tain rule of life, and obſerves the three vows of 
poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, aro $a 
REGULA'RITY, S. (regularité, Fr.) the qua- 
liy or ſtate of being conformable to rule, order, or 
method, e i 
To REGULATE, V. A. (regula, Lat.) to ad- 
juſt or dire by rule or methol. „ 
RE'GULATOR, S. (Lat.) one who ditects or 
2qjuſts by rule or method. That part of a machine 
which makes the motion equal. A clock made uſe 
of to adjuſt the motions of others. | 
RE'GULUS, S. (Lat.) the finer and moſt weighty 
part of metals which ſettles at the bottom on melting. 
To REGUR'GITATE, V. A. (from re and 
urges, Lat.) to throw or pour back any thing ab- 
lorbed. Neuterly, to be poured back. ot 
To REHE'AR, V. A. to hear again. 3 
REHEARSAL, S. (from *r4hearſe) the act of 
repeating or pronouncing. - The recital, trial, or 
pronouncing. of any thing before the repreſentation 
of it publicly, „ No oihreyn | 
To REHEA'RSE, V. A. (from rehear) to re- 
peat, recite, or relate. To try or pronounce, as 
preparatory to public exhibition. : 5 
To REJE CT, v. A. (rejectus, Lat.) to refuſe 
without compliance or conſent, when offered or re- 


queſted. To caſt off or throw aſide. 


* 


; *. 


* 


A 


r.) to 
to writing in order to preſerve from ob- | 


: REIGLE,, S. (Fr.) a hollow cut to guide any 
thing. 1 25 2 


tain power or dominion. „„ 
REl'GN, 8. (regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.) royal 
authority. The time during which a perſon exer- 
ciſes ſovereign authority. A kingdom or domi- 
nion. i popes WIL 60 I RG ſe: 

To REIM BODY, V. Ae tfrem ve nd imbedy, 
written more frequently but leſs properly embedy ) to 
reduce to a body again. N . 


” * £ 


To REIMBU'RSE, v. A. (from re, ia and 


bourſe, Fr.) to pay again; or repair any loſs or 


| ex pence. a I 


- REIN, 8. (reſnes, Fr.) that part of a bridls 


which extends from the horſe's head to the driver's 


hand. Figuratively, government, or an inſtrument 
and manner of government. To give the reins, is 
to remove reſtraint or give liberty, * ©- © 


© | To REIN, V. A. to govern by a bridle. Fi- 


1 to reſtrain or control. 
REV 
rein, Fr.) the lower and the im 


leſt part of the 
back. Sg 1 


To REIGN, V. A. (pronounced rain, from 
regno, Lat. reigner, Fr.) to enjoy or exerciſe ſovereign. 
authority. To be predominant or prevail. To ob- 


8, S. (not uſed in the ſingular, renes, Lat, 


To REINSTA'L, V. A. to ſeat again. To put 


in into poſſeſſion. 


"To REINSTA'TE,-V. A. to put again into 


poſſeſſion of any poſt or office. 


To REJOVCE, v. N. (rejeuir, Fr.) to receive 


repeated and increaſing pleaſure from ſomething paſt z 


uſed with for or at. Adively, to make joyful or 


lad, 4 


. To REJOIN, V. A. (pronounced rejine, from 
rejoindre, Fr.) to go again. To meet again, Neu- 


terly, to reply to an anſwer. 


REI OT ND ER, S. (rejoindre, Fr.) a reply made 
to an anſwer, 7 


An anſwer. In law, the defendant's 

anſwer to the plaintiff's replication, or reply. © 
To REV' TERATE, V. A. (re and iteratus, Lat, 

reiterer, Fr.) to repeat again and again. 55 


To RE IU“ DGE, V. Ai to try a ſecond time. 
To REKUNDLE, V. A. to ſet on fite, or in- 


flame again. 


To RELA'PSE, V. A. (relapſus, Lat.) to flip or 


fall back. To fail a ſecond time into vice. To fall 


ſick a ſecond time from a ſtate of recovery. 


RELA'PSE, S. a ſecond fall into a vice or error 


forſaken. A return to any ſtate, eſpecially into ſick- 
neſs from a ſtate of recovery. 


To RELA'TE, V. A. (relatuc; Lat.) to tell or 
recite. To ally or be near to by kindred, Neuterly, 


to have relation or reſpect, 


. RELA'TER, S. one who tells or delivers any 


narration. | . | | 
RELA'TION, S. (Fr.) the manner of belong- 


ing to any perſon or thing. 
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of one thing to another. A perſon related to another 
by birth or marriag2. A recital of facts. A tale; a 
narration, 1 


having relation, connection, or regard. 


RELATIVE, Adj. ( relatif, Fr. relativus, Lat.) 
Conſidered 


as belonging to and reſpecting ſomething elle. 


RE'LATIVE, S. a perſon allied to another by 


birch or marriage. In grammar, a word or term, 


Which is added to a noun to which it has ſome reſpect, 

and without which it has no ſignification. 
To RELA'X, V. A. (relaxes, Lat.) to 

any thing ſtrained. To make Jeſs rigorous. Lo 


llacken 


make leſs attentive or laborious. To eaſe. To looſe. 


Neuterly, to be mild, remiſs, or free from rigour. 
Tl 


RELAXA'TION, S. (Fr. relaxatiq, Lat.) the 


act of looſening any thing ſtrained, The ceſſation 


of reſtraint; abatement of rigour, attention, or ap- 


\ plication, | 
RELAY, S. (relais, Fr.) horſes that are placed 
in different ſtages on a road to relieve others. 


' To RELE'ASE, V. A. (relaſcher, Fr.) to free 


from confinement, ſervitude, pain, obligation, or 
reſtraint, | 


pain, penalty, claim, confinement or ſervitude, 
acquittance from a debt, 


RELEASE, S. (relaſcher, Fr.) diſcharge from 


other things, are extinguiſhed and ſhores : and 


fomeiimes transferred, abridged, or enlarge 
general, it ſignifies one perſon's giving up, or diſs | 
charging the right or action he has, or claims to 


; and in 


have, againſt another, or his lands, &c, Variety 
of admirable precedents of this. kind are to be found 
in Newnam's Complete Conveyancer. 


i 
” 


* 


or 


833 


To RELE'NT, V. N. (ralentir, Fr.) to ſoften, 


or grow leſs rigorous, hard or tenſe. To give, melt, 


row moiſt. 


ELVANCE, S. (from reh) truſt; confidence 


. 


on another. Uſed with on. 


RE'LIC, S. (religuie, Lat. 


which remains of any collection or thing after the 
other part is taken by choice; generally uled in the 


plural. The body of a perſon: after death, Any 


thing kept in memory of a perſon deceaſed. 


or woman whole huſband is dead, 


Aicks out beyond the ground. Alleviation, or miti- 
gation of ſorrow, pain, or diſtreſs, 


RE'LICT, S. (relicte, Fr. relictus, Lat.) a widow, 
REL.IE'F, S. (Fr.) that part of a figure which 


That which 


frees from danger, pain or ſorrow. The diſmiſſion 


of a ſentine] from his poſt. 


In law, remedy of 


Wfongs. 


to recommend by the interpoſition of ſomething of 
2 different nature. To ſupport or aſſiſt mutually. 


To RELIE' VE, v. A. (relzve, Lat. relever, Fr.) 


o eaſe from pain or ſorrow, To ſuccour or reſcue 


from danger, To give reſt to a ſoldier, by placing 


another in his poſt, To right by law. 
RELIE'VO, 8. (Ital.) that part of a figure which 


An 
An inſtrument in writing, 
y which eſtates, rights, titles, entries, actions, and 


relique, Fr.) that 


- 


| 


medicine by which any diſtemper is 


rojects beyond the ground on Which it is carved. 
F RELVGION, S. (Fr. religio, Lat.) that worſhip 
which belongs to the Deity, when conſidered as our 
creator, preſerver, and benefactor. Any ſyſtem of 
faith and worſhip. - nba HUE a 

. RELI'GIONIST, S. a perſon bigotted to-any 
religious perſuaſion. e 
RELIL'GIO YS, Adj. (religieus, Fr. religi 
Lat.) diſpoſed to the duties of religion, Teaching 
our duty towards God. Among the Romiſn church 
bound by the vows of poverty, chaſtity. and obedi. 
ence. Fi ratively, exact or ſtrict. 

To RELI/'NQUISH, V. A. (relingw, Lat.) to 
forſake, leave, deſert, quit, give up, forbear, or de- 
part fn, 8 

RE'LISH, S. (relecher, Fr. £0 lick again) the 
effect which any thing has on the organs of taſte, 
generally applied to ſometbing agreeable, « v ſmart 
taſte, Figuratively, fondneſs or delight in any thing. 
Senſe, or a power of perceiving. A caſt or manner, 

To RE'LISH, VM. A. to give a taſte to, or ſeaſon 
any thing. To have a liking to. Neuterly, to have 
a pleaſing taſte. To give pleaſure, + 

RELU'CTANCE, RELU'CTANCY, S. (re 
luctor, Lat.) unwillingneſs to —_— EP Gs 

To RELU'/ME, or RELU'MINE, V. A. to 
light anew... „ 

To RELY',. V. A. to put truſt or confidence in. 
To depend upon, Uſed with on, or upon. 

To REMAIN, V. N.:(remaneo, Lat.) to leave 
behind out of a number, quantity, or after-any event 
or time. To be left out of a prooο tft. 
REMAIN, S. any thing left; generally uſed in 
the plural. A dead body. An abode, The laſt 
ſenſe is obſolete. | N 

REMAI ND ER, Adj. remaining, or left. 

REMAINDER, S. what is left. A dead body, 
In law, an eſtate in lands, &c. not to be enjoyed till 
after a term of years, or another perſon's deceaſe. 
Io REMA! ND, V. A. to ſend or call back. 

REMA'RK, S. (remarguer, Fr.) an obſervation; 
à note or criticiſm. | | 4 

To REMA! RK, V. A. (remarguer, Fr.) 
obſerve, diſtinguiſh, or point out, 

REMA'RKABLE, Adj. (Fr.) worthy of obſer- 
vation or notice; uncommon ; ſingular. | 

RE'MEDIABLE, Adj. to be cured or removed. 

RE'MEDILESS,. Adj. not admitting cute or 
remedy. _- „„ | 

REMEDY, S. (remede, Fr. remedium, Lat.) a 
cured. — 


to note, 


cure or removal of any uneafineſs or evil, 
means of repairing. C0 
To RE'MEDY, V. A..'{remedier, Fr.) to cut 
or heal. To remove or repair any miſchief. 
To REME'MBER, V. A. (remembrer, Fr. re- 
membrare, Ital.) to bear. any thing in mind. 'To 
recal to the mind. To mention; to remind. 


REME'MBRANCE,, S. the act of ths _ I 
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which it recals any idea it. once had. Memory; ho- 
nourable memory. Any thing by which one is kept 
in memory. 8 
To REMI'N D, V. A. to revive in the memory. 
REMI'SS, Adj. (remis, Fr. remiſſus, Late) wanting 
vigour, or ſlack. Slothful, or careleſs. Negligent. 
REMLSSION, S. (Fr. remiſſis, Lat.) abatement 
of viguor, ſeverity, or reſtraint,' Ceſſakion of in- 
tenſeneſs. Forgiveneſs or pardon, © . 
REMUISSLY, Adv. in à careleſs, negligent, or 
flack manner. ee eee e hn Ih But 
REMI'SSNESS, S.. want of care, attention, vi- 
gour, or ardour. 75 ts ae e BOW] it 
To REMUT, V. A; (remitto, Lat.) to make leſs 
intenſe, Jo forgive a puniſhment or pardon a fault, 
from remettre, Fr. to reſign; defer; or refer. To 
ſend money or bills to a diſtant place. 
to grow ſlack, or leſs violent by intervals. 
REMIUT NUANCE, S. the act of paying money 
at a diſtant place. A ſum of money received at a 
diſtance from the perſon who-ſends it. 
REMI'TTER,. S. one 
diſtant places „ > 
RE'MNANT, S. (eorrupted from remanens, Lat.) 
ary thing which is left or. remains 
 , REMO'NSTRANCE,'S. (Fr.) a ſtrong repre- 
ſentation of the ill conſequences of any proceeding. 
An expoſtutation or humble ſupplication,* addreſſed 
to a king or other ſuperior, beſeeehing him to reflect 
on the inconveniencies, or ill conſequences of ſome 
proceedings, &e. Many remonſtrances have been 
made to his preſent majeſty, George III. by the cor- 
poration of Londen ; but his majefty thought proper 
2 them with that contempt they did not de- 
rve, | VVV 
To REMONSTRATE, V. A. (remenſtratus, 
Lat.) to ſhow reaſons againſt any thing in ſtrong 
terms, Uſed with againſt. e 
RE'MORA, 8. (Lac) a let or obſtacle. A kind 
of worm or fiſh, which ſticks to the bottom of ſhips, 
and hinders them in their paſſage. 
REMO'RSE, S. (remorſur, Lat.) uneaſineſs occa- 
3 dy a conſciouſneſs of guilt. Pity or ſym- 
pathy. C clhes 
REMO'TE, Adj. (remotus, Lat.) diſtant, applied 
to time, relation..or place. „ . 
REMO'TEXESS, S. the quality of being diſtant, 
applied to relation, tin e, or place, 
REMO'VAL, S. the act of putting out of any 
poſt or place, The ſt:te of being removed. | 
Lo REMO'VE, V A. (removes, Lat.) to take 
away or put from its place. To place at a diſtance, 
Neuterly, to change place or abode. 
REMO'VE, S. change of place. The act of 
moving a cheſſman or draught. A ſtop or ſeries in 
the ſcale of. gradation. A ſmall diſtance. The act 
of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon different feet. 
To REMU'NERATE, V. A, (remuneratus, Lat. 


4 


- 


— 
* 
|. 


| Neuterly, 


that ſends mone to 


|  REMU'NERATIVE, Adj. exereiſed in diſpen- 
1 ing rewards, 

ENCOU'NTER, S. (rencontrer, Fr.) the action 
of two ſubſtances that meet, or ſtrike againſt each 
other, Claſh, Oppoſition between perſons. A 
looſe or caſual engagement. A ſudden combat. 
To RENCOUN TER, V. N. (rencontrer, Fr.) 
to claſh, To meet an enemy unexpectedly, To 
ſkirmiſh with another, To fight hand to hand. 

To RE'N D, V. A. (preter, and part. paſſ. rend; 
hrendan, Sax.) to tear with violence; applied to 
tearing cloth or any thing woven. 

To RE'NDER, V. A. (rendre, Fr.) to pay or 
give back. To give on demand. To make or in- 
veſt with qualities. To repreſent. To tranſlate, 
followed by in. To ſurrender, followed by up. To 
offer, followed by ſervice, 3 
 RE'NDEZVOUS, S. (Fr.) a meeting, or place 
of meeting, appointed. a | 

To RE'NDEZVOUS, V. A. to meet at a place 
appointed. | . 2 
RENEGADE, or RENEGA'DO, S. (renegade, 
Span. renegat, Fr.) one that leaves his religion on 
baſe principles. One who deſerts to an ene. 
To RENE GE, V. A. (renego, Lat.) to deny. 
To RENE W, V. A. to reſtore to its former 
ſtate. To begin again or repeat. In ſeripture, to 
make anew, or change to a new ſtate of life. 
RENE WAL, S. the act of reſtoring, repeating, 
or reducing to its former ſtate. 

RENUTENCY, S. (renitent, Fr.) that reſiſtance 
in ſolid ſubſtances, . when they preſs upon or are im= ' 
pelled againſt each other, 3 
.RE'NNET, or RE'NNETING, S. (properly 
reinette, Fr. a little queen) a kind of apple. I 

To RE'NOVATE, V. A. (renovatus, Lat.) to 
renew or reſtore to its firſt ſtate, A 208 
 -RENOVA'TION, 8. the act or ſtate of being 
renewed. f N 
To RENCU'NCE, V. A. Frenoncer, Fr.) to 
difown, To quit upon oath, 8 
RENO WN, S. (renomes, Fr.) praiſe widely ſpread, 


* 


famous. | 
© RE'NT, S. (from rend) a hole made by tearing 
cloth or any thing woven. 
To RENT, V. A. (for rend) to tear. 7 
RE'NT, S. (rente, Fr.) an annual payment for 

the hire of any thing. A ſum'of money due for the 
hire of a thing. 8 | 

TO RE' NT, V. A. (renter, Fr.) to hold by pay- 
ing rent. To let to a tenant. 
RENTAL, S. a roll in which the rents of manors 
are ſet down. It contains the lands let to each tenant, 
with their names, and the ſeveral rents ariſing. 
- RENUNCIA'/TION, S. (renunciatio, Lat.) the 
act of renouncing. „ 


To REORDA'IN, V. A. to order again on ſup- "A 


i 


Tenunerer, Fr.) to reward for ſervices. 


b poſition of ſome defect. 
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To RENO'WN, V. A. (relonmer, Fr.) to make iſ 
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"REPAID, Part. Paſſ. of REPAY. 1 

To REPAIR, V. A. (reparo, Lat. reparer, Fr.) 
to reſtore after any lols or damage. * fill up 
anew. To amend by an equivalent. 

REPA'IR,: S. the act or thing which ſupplies 


744 any loſs damage, or i 


to. 
REPAIR, S. (ropeire, Fr.) reſort ; abode, or the 
act of oing to a place. 
1 REPARA'TION, 8. (Fr. reparatio, Lat.) the 
8 afto of repairing the. damages made by time in a build- 
ing. Supply. of what is waſted, Recompenſe or 
amends made for an injury. ; 
REPARTE'E, S. (repartie, Fr.) a ſmart « or 
| Witt repl 
: o REPARTE'E, V. N. to make witty re- 
plies. 
T0 REPA'SS, v. A. (repaſſer, Fr.) to + 
back or again. Neuterly, to go back in the ſame 
road. 
RE PAST, (from re and paſtus, Lat, 6 Fr. ) 
a meal. A feaſt. * 
To REPA'ST, V A. (repai Are, Fi 10 to feed 
or feaſt. 
: "To REPAY, V. A. (repayer, Fr.) to pay, back 
any thin expended or lent, 
To REPEAL, V. A. (reppellers Fr. ) to revoke, 
- annul, or abrogate a law. 


The act of abrogating or revoking a law. 
Ta REPEAT, 
to do or ſpeak the fame thing mote that once. 
REPE AT ER, S. one that recites. A walch 
which ſtrikes the hours by compreſſion of the ſpring. 


To REPEAT, V. A. (repeto, Lat?) to drive 
back any thing, or an aſſailant. Neuterly, to act 
with a force contrary to. that which is impreſſed. In 


any particular part. 
that has a repelling power. 


on any thing paſt with ſorrow. To expreſs ſorrow 
tor ſomething paſt. Toſhow ſuch ſorrow for fin as pro- 
duces amendment. It is very often uſed with a reci- 
pfrocal pronoun. As, It my father has repented 
Hay ” DRrvyD. 
1 REPE'NTANCE, S. ſorrow for any thing paſt, 
Such torrow for paſt fins as ends in amendment. 
> _._ REPE'NTANT}, Adj. (Fr.) forrowful for what 
= is paſt. Exp reſſing ſorrow for what is paſt. 
3 REbE TI ION, S. (Fr. repetitio, Lat.) the 
„ doing the ſame tuning more than once. The act of 
reciting or reheacling. Recital from org, op- 
oſed to readin 

To REPI' E, V. N. to fret, vex, or be diſ- 
content 35 

To REP. E. v. A. to Put, again into the 


my place. 


0 


A. (repeto, Lat. repeter, Fr.) 
. n to reſt. To confide or truſt in without any ſuſpicion 


followed by ufon or in. To lodge or lay up, fol- 


To REPE'NT, V. N. (repentir, Fr.) to think | 


a: 


_" 
— 


2 REPEAL, 8. the act of recalling from exile, | 


W * 


9 * 


—_— 


n 
0 REPA'IR, V. N. (repoirer, Lat.) to go - 


1 
= 


; phyſic, to prevent too great an afllux of humour to 
3 lay up or lodge as in a place of ſafety. 
3d REPE'LLENT, 8, (repel, Lat.) a remedy | 

* any thing is ſafely laid u 


ſwer. 


o REPLENISH, V. A. De, e | 


Lat. full, or repleni, old Fr.) to ſtock or fill; 7 


finiſh or . The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. 

REPLET (replet, Fr. repletus, Lar,) 
completely filled. | | % led to exceſs 3 followed by 
with, - 3 
"REPLE'TION «8; (Fr r. ) the ſtate of being 96 full, 

 REPLE'VIA LE, Adj. (replegiabilis, Darbarous 
Lat.) liable to be reſtored after being ſeized. 

To REPLE'VIN,, or REPLE'VY, V. A. (we. 
plegio, low Lat. of re and plevir, or- pris, Fr. to 
pledge) to take back or ſet any thing at ene dat 


is ſeized by way of ſecurity. 


REPLICA” ION, 8. (replicatur, Lat.) an n- 
To. REPLY", v. N. (repliquer, Wy to . 


ſwer, or make a return to an aniwer, Actively, to 
return as an anſwer. Uſed with to, againſt, or upon, 


- REPLY, S. (replique, F r.) an anfwer, or a return 


to an anfarer, 


To REPORT. v. A. rapporter, Fr. to 
any thing-by rumour, FA with well 2 fa 


followed by of, to give __ or account, To give 
account of. | 


REPO' RT, S. rumour ; ; aha . Pub. 
lic character or reputation. An account returned, 
uſed with make. An account of adjudged caſes. 
3 by a lawyer... puns or loud noiſe, appliel 
Oranance. 


REF O SAL, S. (from repse) the act of placing 


confidence. 


To REPO'SE,. V. A. (repofitus,. Lat,) to lay. 


lowed by in. Neuterly, to fleep or take one's reſt. 


To reſt in confidence. 


REPO'SE, S. fleep, reſt quiet, or confidence 
Cauſe of ell or conAdence. 


To. REPO'SITE, V. A. (ee Lat.) 0 
REPO'SITORY,S. a ſtorenouſe or place wherein 


o REPXEHE'ND, V. A. (rep rebendb, Lat.) to 
find fault with, or chide, for 8 done ſomething | 
amiſs. To charge With as a fault. 

REPREHE'NSIBLE, . (Fr.) worthy of 
blame or cenſure. 


REPREHE'NS1O N, S. (reprebenſo, Lat.) the af 


of finding fault, chiding or blaming. 


To REFRESE'NT, V. A. (repreſenter, Fr, re- 
preſents, Lat.) to exhibit or ew as it preſent. 2 
deſcribe, perſonate, or ſhow in any. particular 
tacter. To fill the place of, or e another. 

. REPRESENTA'T ION, 8. (1 Fr.) an image or 
likeneſs of any thing. The act of ſupporting MY 
character inſtead of another. A reſpeQtul or humb 
declaration. 

REPRESEN'TATIVE, Adj. (repreſentatif, Fr.) 
exhibiting a likeneſs. Bearing any character by com 
miſfion from auother. RE 
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| likeneſs of another, or e ag a Character in be- 


kof another. That by which any thing is ſhown. 
* REPRE'SS, V. A. (repreſſive, Lat + * uſh 


0 To | 8 dats | 
u ORES'SION, S. the at oſ cruſhing or ſubduing. 


To REPRIE'VE, u. A. yepris, from reprendre, | 


Fr) to free from a ſentence of death. Io give a reſpite. 
 REPRIE'VE, 8. a reſpite given after ſentenee of 


10 REPRIMA'ND, V. A. (reprimaznder, Fr.) 
to reprove, or chide for ſomething amiſs. _ 


To RE PRINT, V. A. to renew an imprefiion. | 


To print a new edition. 8 
REPRI'SAL, S. (repriſaille, Fr.) ſomething 
ſeized in return for rabbery or damage ſuſtained. A 


right which princes claim of taking from their ene- 


| tain from him. : EE” 
REPRISE, S. (repriſe, Fr.) the act of taking 

ſomething tn lieu of a damage or injury received. 

To REPRO ACH, V. A, (reprocher, Fr.) to 


cenſure, or charge with a fault, in cenſorious and | 


opprobrious language. To upbraid. 4 | 
REPRO'ACH, S. (reproche, Fr.) the act of find- 
ing fault in opprobrious terms. Any thing which 
expoſes to infamy or diſgrace. I 
REPRO' ACHFUL, Adj. in terms that are ſcur- 
rilous or opprobrious. Cauſing diſgrace or infamy. 
RE'PROBATE, Adj. (reprobus, Lat.) loft to 
virtue or grace, | | | 
-RE'PROBATE, S. a perſon loſt to virtue or 
race, One abandoned to wickedneſs. | 
To RE'PROBATE, V. A. (reprobatus, Lat.) 
to diſallow or reject. To abandon to wickedneſs and 
eternal deſtruction. To abandon to oge's ſentcace 
without hopes of pardon, | 


RE'PROBATION, S. (Fr.) the act of abandon | 


ing, or the ſtate of being abandoned to eternal mi- 
ſery. A ſentence of condemnation, In Theology, 
a decree by which God is ſuppoſed, either from al] 
eternity, or from the creation of the world, to con- 
ſign over to eternal miſery the greateſt part of man 
kind, and to ſave none of the human race, except 
thoſe whom he made heirs af glory by election. Ca- 
ſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of reprobation, poſitive 
and negative : paſitive reprobation is that by which 
God is "HSE | to create. men with a poſitive and 
abſolute reſolution to damn them erally} and ne- 
gative reprobation. An anſwer delivered by an Em- 
peror or Pope. | : | 

To REPRODU'CE, V. A. to produce again. 

REPRO'OF, S. blame or repichenſion ſpoken 
to a perſon's face, Cenſure. 3 5 


To RE PRO VE, V. A. (reprouer, Fr.] to blame 1 


to charge to the face with a fault. To refute or diſ- the edict or degree of an et 


n of. e OO WAEMNEs 
Ul L i. | ons < : 
the ground, E. Adj {rept uis, Lat.) creeping on 


RE'PTILE, S. an animal which creeps or refts 


mies any thing equivalent to what they unjuſtly de- 


4 


on one part of its body, while it advances with the” 


Met... 8 
REPUBLIC, S. (refubligue, Fr. reſpublica 
Lat.) a ſtate in which Us power is lodged aw 
than ane. x 4 + ; . 5 
REPU'BLICAN, Adj, belonging to a common - 
wealth ; placing the government in the people. 
REPU'BLICAN, S. one wbo holds a common. 
wealth, without a manarch, to be the beſt form of. 
government. | | 
To REPU'DIATE, V. A. (repudiatus, Lat.) 
to divorce, or reject. | | 
REPU'GNANCE, REPU'GNANCY, S. (re- 
 bugnance, Fr.) inconſiſtency, or contrariety. Strug- 
gle in oppoſition, ES 
| REPU'GNANT), Adj. (repugnans, Lat.) diſo- 
bedient, contrary. - 
REPU'LSE, S. (Fr. repulſa, Lat.) the condi- 
tion of being driven off from any attempt, or put 
aſide from any deſign, | | 
To RE'PULSE, V. A. (repulſus, Lat.) to beat 
back or drive off. 
REPU'LSION, S. the act or power of driving 
| off from itſelf. 
ETD TABLE. Adj. honourable and in general 
eſteem. | 
 *-REPUTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the general charac- 
ter of a perſon. Credit, _ 3 
To RE PUT E, V. A. (reputo, Lat. reputer, Fr.) 
to hold, account or eſteem. e 
REPU “TE, 8. public character. Eſtabliſhed + 
opinion. Eſteem. | ; | | 
REQUE'ST), S. (regque/te, Fr.) the act of aſking, 
| any thing of another. An entreaty : repute. The 
ſtate of being deſired, i 
To REQUE'ST, V. A. to aſk a favour of ano» 
ther. Toeatreat; | 
RE'QUIEM, S. (from requres, Lat.) a hymn fo 
called from its being uſed in imploring ref 1. the 
dead. Reſt; quiet or peace. e 
To REQUUERE, V. A. (reguiro, Lat.) to aſk a. 
t " 2s _ ri r to 5 
| '/QUISITE, Adj. (requi/itus, Lat.) neceſſary; 
. 4 Nat to be —— without. 8 5 1 
RE QU SITE, S. any thing eſſentially or in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary. | | h 
. REQUTITAL, S. a return made for any good 
or bad office. A reward. 
To REQUITE, V. A. (requiter, Fr.) to repay 
or return good or ill. 


RERE'WARD, S. the rear or laſt troop of an 


army. - 4 | 
| 12 RESCIND, V. A. (reſcinds, Lat.) to cut 
off. To abrogate or annul; applied to laws. : 
1 . RE'SCRIPT, S. (reſcriptum, Lat. reſcrit, Fr.) 
| ror is that whereby 
God, though he creates all men witb.a ſincere deſire 
o fave them, and furniſhes hem with all the necef- 
— means of ſalvation, \ Rout all may. be ſaved * | 
5 3 £ wil; 
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| will ; yet ſees there are many who will not oe, with "Fr rendh, "but — ith Jeri: 4 


free, or deliver from confinement, danger, or vio- 
| lence. 


| or  hafty ſenſation of good or ill, A deep ſenſe of | 


a continuance, 


RES 
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* 
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the aids he ſhall afford them; and ſees at the fame Lat.) the act of oppoſing the deſigg of - another 2 ö 

time, they would do it with dertain other aids, which The quality of not yielding to external fores.* 8 

he ſees, but will not give them. _ © RESIVS TLESS, Adj. not to be oppoſed. 
To RE'SCUE, V. A. (reſcorre, old Fr.) to ſet | To RESI'ST, V. A. Ke Lat. 1 "I 

to oppoſe, or at againſt. - o hinder; to aq 167 

| the impreſſion of external force. ö 
" RESO'LV ABLE; Adj. capable of being fore 

| rated or analyſed. ' Capable'of being explained. 

RESEARCH, 8. ( recherche, Fr. ) diligent ſearch ; RE'SOLUBLE, Adj. (Fr. re/e ubilis, Lat.) ex 

or enquiry. I pable of being diflolved, or melted. 
RESE'MBLANCE, 8. (Fr.) likeneſs. | To RESO'LVE, V. A. (reſolve, Lat.) to inform, 
To RESE'MBLE, V. A. (reſembler, Fr.) FR explain or clear feos any doubt or difficulty, To 


RE'SCUE, S. an act whereby a perſon is delivered 
from violence, danger or confinement. 


0 compare ot repreſent as like ſomething elſe, To | confirm or ſettle in an opinion or determination, To 


be like. | analyſe, To melt or difſolve. Neuterly, to deter. 


To. RESE' NT, V. A. [reſentir, Fr.) to take | mine immoveably. To melt or be di red, To 
well or ill. To be offended at, or return an injury. | be fixed in an opinion. 
RESE'NTMENT, S. (reſſentiment, Fr.) a ſtron | RESO'LVE, 8. fixed determination, of opi. 


nion. 


RESO'LVENT, 8. in medicine, a remedy pro. 
1 ESERVA' TION, S. (Fr.) the a& of FSR" ber to reſolve and diffipate tumours and gatherings 

ing in the mind, Something kept back or not given | to ſoften indurations; and, by their tenuity and 

up. Cuſtod ly. ; warmth, evacuate redundant and peccant humour 
To RESERVE, V. A. (reſervo, Lat. reſeryer, through the pores. Under this claſs come various 

Fr.) to keep or ſave for ſome other time or purpoſe, | unguents, Kc. 

To retain, 1 RE'SOLUTE, Adj. fixed, determined i in any 4. 
RESERVE, S. ſomething ſtored or ſaved againſt ſign or undertaking. Firm. 

ſome future exigence. Something concealed in the [| RESOLU'TI N,. 8. (Fr. refolutio; Lat. ) the ad 


mind: exception: à prohibition; an exception in of clearing from doubt or difficulty, The aQ of (+ 


favour of a perſon or thing. Modeſty, or caution } -parating any thing into its conftituent parts, Diff. 


"obſerved in behaviour; oppoſed to forwardneſs, | lution, . A fixed determination, or ſettled thought, 

RESE'RVED, 'Adj. modeſt or not free in beha- | Steady in good or bad. The determination of a 
viour or ſpeaking. 4 cauſe in a court of juſtice, 

RESERVE NESS, 8. the quality of keeping] RE'SONANT, Adj, (Fr. reſenans, Lat.) bunt 
one's ſentiments ſecret. ing or ecchoin 

RESERVOPR, S. (Fr.) a place where any thing To RESO' RT, V.N. (refortir, Fr. ) to have re- 
is ſtored up, or colleQed i in large quantities. courſe to. To go 'publickly, or repair to. In law, 


To RESI DE, V. A. (redes, Lat. ) to dwell for | to fall back. 

' RESORT, S. an affembly or numerous body of 
RE'SIDENCE, 8. (Fr.) Ya the act of continuing men meeting. in the ſame place. Concourſe,” The 

or dwelling in a place : lace of abode. act of viſiting,” Spring or active power. | Reſource, 
-RESI'DUAL, REST „UART, Adj. {refiduum, from report, 

Lat.) relating to that part which remains. RESO'URCE, 8. (reſſurce, Fr. whence it is 
To RESI'GN, V. A. (refigno, Lat. reſigner, Fr.) commonly uſed with /) ſome new and expedient 

to give or- yu up a elaim or poſſeſſion; To ſubmit | means that offer. An expedient. 

with confidence; applied to providence. To ſub- To RESPE CT, V. A. ( reſpeftus, Lat.) to fe · 

mit without oppoſition or reſiſtance, gerd, or have regard to. To confider with a "ov 
RESIGNA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of: vielen degree of reverence. To ae relation to. To book 01 

or ſubmitting without reſiſtance or doubt. In the | towards. F 

canon law, the ſurrendering a benefice into the "RESPECT, 8. regard; attention. 4 low de- | 

hands of the collator or biſhop. gree of reverence, Good-will, A confideration or 
RE'SIN, S. (reine, Fr. reſina, Lat.) the far fol- motive. Relation or regard. 

phureous part of a vegetable, which will incorpo- | RESPE'CTER, S. one who: prefecs one before 

rate with an oily and ſpirituous, * not an N another e " a regard. 


menſtruum. RESPE'CTFUL, Adj: paying due reverence, 
RE'SINOUS, Adj. partaking of the nature and Full of outward deremony. 
properties of reſin. . RESPE'CTILVE, Adj. relatin me I 
RESUSTANCE, RESI'STENCE, 8. (written ſons or 2" Relative, oppo to abſolute ; 


reſiſtance, — ſuppoſed to be derived — TD , Mine „ d i bs 4 E- 
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RESPE/CTIVELY,' Adv. in fuch a manner, as 
to reſpect both ſides equally. Mutual! | | 

RESPIRA'TION, S. { reſpiratio, a a 
pire, Lat.) the act of reſpiring or breathing. Relief 
or reſpite from labour. From experiments made 
upon dogs and other animals, Dr. Hales ſhews that, 
without reſpiration, the blood would -ſoon turn pu- 
| trid and peſtilential; and indeed the only animal, 
exempted from the neceſſity of | reſpiration, is a 

us. 5 | 
Te RESPI'RE, V. N. (reſpiro, Lat. reſpirer, 
Fr.) to breathe; to catch breath, To reſt, or take 
e SPITE, S. {Fr.) reprieve, or the ſuſpenſion 
of a capital ſentence, A pauſe or interval from la- 


bour or pain. 


n it, | | 
To RE'SPITE, V. A. torelieve by a pauſe or in- | 


termiſion. To ſuſpend or delay. | 

RESPLE'NDENCE, RESPLE!/NDENCY,S. 
(from reſplendent) glittering brightneſs. 
 RESPLE'NDENT,, Adj. (reſplendens, Lat.) 
brizht, Having a beautiful luſtre. 


0 RESPO'ND,, V. N. (reſpondeo, Lat. reſpon- 
dre, Fr.) to anſwer an argument or objection. To 


correſpond or ſuit. 


RESPO'NDENT, S. (reſpondent Lat.) one who | 


an{wers in a ſuit, or in a ſet diſputation, <1 
RESPONSE, S. (reſpons, Fr. reſponſum, Lat.) 
an anſwer or reply made to an objection, or argument. 
An anſwer made by a congregation in divine worſhip, 
wherein the prieſt reads one verſe or ſentence, and 
the people the other, 5 5 
 RESPO'NSIBLE, Adj. (reſponſum, Lat.) anſwer- 
able, or accountable z uſed with for. Capable of 
diſcharging any obligation. 


RESPO'NSLBLENESS, S. the ſtate of being | 


obliged or qualified to account for or make good an 
engagement. „ 

RE'ST, S. (Sax. raſte, raſta, old Teut.) ſleep, 
The ſtate of death. Celſation from motion, diſturb- 


ance, or bodily labour. A ſupport on which any | q 
thing leans. A place-of repoſe, Final hope, after | 


F 


ſet up, Remainder, or what remains, from re/te, 
Fr, of re//o, Lat. It is one of the laws of nature | 
that matter is indifferent to motion or reſt; . 9 5 
RE'ST, Adj. (reer, Fr. quod reftat, Lat.) others. 
Not included in any propoſition. „ 
To RE'ST, V. N. to be aſleep or dead. To 
ceeſe from motion, labour, or diſturbance. To re- 
main ſatisfied, To lean, upon, to be ſupported, fol- 
lowed by upon, To be left or remain, from reſſer, 
Fr. reſto, Lat. Actively put into a ſtate. of repoſe or 
quiet, To confide in, uſed with upon. "ET 
RESTAURA'TION, S. (reflauratus, Lat.) the 
at of recovering to its former ſtate. See REsTo- | 
RATION, | | Fae + bs 
RE'STIFF, Adj. (reftif, Fr. reſtivo, Ital.) un- 
Filing to ſtir, comply, or go forward; generally 


E. from reſ- | 


what has been given, or taken away. 


| applied to a horſe, which will not be driven forwacd 

though it be not weary, | F019 
'RE'STIFNES3, S. unwillingneſe. * 
RESTITU'TION, S. (re/itutis, Lat.) the act 

of reſtoring any thing loſt or taken away. 
REST EES, Ad. unable to ſleep. 


| Unſettled. In continual motion or action. 


j RE'STLESSNESS, S. a ſtate wherein a perſon 


cannot ſleep, will not ceaſe from action, and is always 
in motion. 3 

RESTORA'TION, S. (from reftore; reſſlaura- 
tion, Fr.) the act of placing in its former ſtate. Re- 
cover 


recruit any waſte. : 
 RESTO'RATIVE, S. a medicine that has the 
power of recruiting the waſtes of natute, 

To RESTORE, V. A. (reflaurer, Fr. reſtauro, 
Lat.) to give or bring back what is loſt, walted, or 
caken away, To retrieve fiom decay to its former 
ſtate, To recover 
corruption, 


withhold or keep in. To hinder from exerting power. 
To confine or limit. 8 
ment of power or liberty. A prohibition, reſtcic- 
tion or hindrance from acting. Limitation. 

To RESTRIC'T, V. A. (retrictus, Lat. ) to limit 
or confine, | | 208 
ERES TRL“ CTION, S. (Fr.) confinement. Limi- 
tation. e 

RESTRICTIVE, Adj. exprefling limitation. 
lo phyſic, binding or aſtringent ; from ręfrictiß, 

r. . 
RE'STY, Adj. (ſee re/iff) obſtinate in not com- 
plying, generally applied to a horſe. : 
To RESU'LT, V. N. (reſulter, Fr. reſultus, of. 
refillo, Lat.) to fly back, To riſe as a conſequence; 
to be produced as an effect, or flow as a conſe- 
uence. ; | | 


'RESU'LT; S. the act of flying back. An effect 


A conſequence or inference from premiſes. 
RESU'MABLE, Adj. (from reſume) capable of. 
being taken back. 5 
To RESU'ME, V. A. (reſumo, Lat.) to take back 
To take 
again; uſed by Dryden with again, as, . reſume 
again, but improperly, To begin again any thing 
dropped or given over. 


-  RESURRE'CTION, 8. (Fr. rſurrectio, Lat.), 
revival after death. The act of riting again after 1 


death. Chriſtians generally believe that, at the day 
of judgment, the identical body they have now, 
with the ſame fleſh, blood, and bones, will be ' raiſed 
from the dead, | | ; The: 5 
To RETA'IL, V. A. (retaillir, Fr.) to divide or 


5 


ſell in ſmall parcels. g 
2 RE- 


RESTO'RATIVE, Adj, having the power to 


pallages, in books, from their 


To RESTRAIN, V. A. (refreindre, Fr.) to 


RESTRA'INT, 8. (reftreint, Fr.) an abridge- 


flowing from the operation of any particular cauſe. 
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them hold faſt their contents. 
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RETA'IL, S. fale conſiſting in ſmall quan- | 


tities. 


preſerve from loſs or without diſcharge. To keep 
Neuterly, 
to belong to or depend on, uſed with to. To keep 
or continue. 28 | 
RETA'INER, S. a dependant on another for 
ſubſiſtence, - In law, a ſervant who wears a perſon's 
livery, but does not dwell in his houſe, The act of 
keeping dependant, | _ 

'To-RETA'LIATE, V. A. (from re and talto, 
Lat.) to return in kind, or like for like. ; 
 RETALIA'TION, S. the act of returning like 
for like, | 


To RETARD, v. A. (retard, Lat. retarder, 


Fr.) to hinder in motion or ſwiftneſs, To delay or 


t off. Neuterly, to ſtay back or delay. 


| ” RETA'RDATION, S. the act of hindering 


action in motion. Delay. Hindrance. 
To RET CH, V. A. (hrecan, Sax.) to force or 
make an effort to force ſomething up from the fto- 


mach. | 

 RETE'NTION, S. (Fr. retentio, Lat.) the act of 
keeping to, containing, or py In medicine, 
that ſtate of contraction in the ſolids, which makes 


of keeping thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind has re- 
ceived from ſenſation or reflection. Limitation or 
reſtraint. : 


_  RETE'NTIVE, Adj. (retentif, Fr. retentus, Lat.) 


having the power of retaining, or of preſerving in 


the mind. | | | 
 RETI'CULAR, Adj. (reticulum, Lat.) in the 
form of a net. 
RETI'CULATED, Adj. (reticulatus, Lat.) made 
of net-work formed with meſhes, . 
RE'TIFORM, Adj. (retiformis, Lat.) having the 
form of a net. | 


RETI'NUE, S. (retenue, Fr.) a number attending 


on a great perſon a train. 


To RETIRE, v. N. (retirer, Fr.) to go to a 


place of privacy, To withdraw from fight, To re- 
treat from danger. To quit a public ſtation, or a 
\&ively 


, to withdraw or take away, 


com .. A 
bs RETIRE, S. a retreat. A place of privacy. 


RETVRED, Adj. ſecret ; private. 


RETT'REDNESS, S. the ſtate of being free 


from public employ, or company, Privacy. 


RETI“REMENT, S. the ſtate of a perſon who 


quits a public ſtation, or a populous place. A pri- 
Fate abode —— liſe. | | 

i To REYO'RT, V. A. (retortir, Fr. retortum, 
Lat.) tothrow back. To return an argument, cen- 
ſure, or any incivility. To bend backwards. 

RETO'RT, S. (retorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.) a 

cenſure or reproach returned, In chemiſtry, a glaſs 
veſſel with a curved neck, to which the receiver is 
fitted, | 


ToRETA'IN,V. A. (retenir, Fr. retines, Lat.) to | 


| 


Memory, or the act 


[ _ paſt. | | 
| oRETU'RN,.V. N. (retourner, Fr.) to come 


what one has ſaid. | Fd 

RETREAT, S. (retraitte, Fr.) a place of pri- 
vaey or ſolitude, The act of going back to avoid 2 
ſuperior force. A place of ſecurity, + 
To REFRE'AT, V. N. to go to'a private or 
| ſolitary dwelling. To take ſhelter. : To retire from 
a ſuperior enemy. To quit a former place, _ 

To RETRE'NCH, V. A. {retranchir, Fr.) to 
cut off or pare away. To confine or leſſen, applied 
| to expences, The laſt ſenſe, Johnſon ſays, is im- 
proper. Neuterly, to live with leſs expence and 


pomp. | e 
| RETRENCHMENT, S. (retranchement, Fr.) 
the act of lopping or paring away any thing ſuperflu. 
ous, applied to writings, The act of le ening, ap- 
plied to expence. | 
To RETRUBUTE, V. A. (retributus, Lat.) to 
OP ETRIBU'TION, S. (Fr.) the ag of repaying 
| ; „ S. (Fr.) t of repayi 

A return fuitable to 3 5 " © 8 
To RETRIE'VE, V. A. (ret#ouver, Fr.) to e- 
cover, or reſtore after Joſs, impair, waſte, or cor- 
' ruption, To regain, or bring back... — 
 RETROGRADA'TION, 8. 
| going backward, | | 8 
' RE'TROGRADE, Adj. (Fr.) going backward; 
| Contrary or oppoſite. Applied , to the planets, 
when they move backwards or contrary to the order 


of ſigns. | NE 
RE'TROSPECT, S. (retro, and ſpicia, Lat.) a 


| things paſt, EE i | 
TROSPE'CTION, S. the act of confidering 


R 


back ta the ſame place, or ſtate. To go or come 
back. To make anſwer, retort, or reply in reproach- 


Actively ; to repay, requite, give or fend back. To 
give account of, To tranſmit money, . 
RETURN, S. the act of coming back to the 
ſame place or ſtate. Repayment of money expended. 
A remittance, or the act of remitting oa 
diſtant place, Requital. The act of redlaring 
The adjoining ſides of the front of a houſe or ground 
plat. «„ Theſe fides are not only raw. 
Bacon. 2 1 
| To REVEAL, V. A. (revele, Lat. reveler, Ft.) 
to diſcloſe a ſecret, To lay open, To diſcover 
ſomething hidden. 


To RE'VEL, v. N. (derived: by Skinner from 
'repeilher, Fr. to awake; but by Mr. Lye from fe- 


veelen, Belg, to rove about; which Johnſon 3 


from retoucher, Fr.) to improve by W 3 
To RET RAC T, V. A. (retrafter, Fr. rat, 
Last.) to recall; to recant. To take back; :::! 


ful terms to one that has made uſe of the ſame. 


"To RETOUCH, V. a wma? 


' RETRACTA'TION, s. (Fr. re, Lat. | 
the ad of changing an opinion, or of contradifling | 


w” 


Fr.) the ad of 


look eaſt on things behind, T he-conſideration of 
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d clamorous mirth.; +... Es 
WEL, S. a public rejoicing time; or a feaſt 


carried on with clamorous and mircth,- 


MO E ELA TION, 8. Fr.) diſcovery; particu- 
larly applied to the diſcovery of thoſe truths from 
heaven which were.not diſcoverable by reaſon. The 
iQ of revealing, or making a thing public that was 


made by God to his prophets, and by them to the 
Old and New Teſtament, The principal teſts of 
the truth of any revelation are, its being worthy of 
God, and conſiſtent with his known attributes; its 
be ng ayrecable to the clear dictates of unprejudiced 
reaſon, and its having a tendency to refine, purify, 
and exalt the mind of man to an jmitation of the 
Deity in his moral perfections. Mr. Locke, in lay- 


obierves, 1. That the ſame truths may be diſcovered 
pe revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by reaſon, 
2. That no revelation can be admitted againſt the 
dear evidence of reaſon, - 3. That there are many 
things of which we have but imperſect notions, or 
rone at all; and others, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or 
future exiſlence, by the natural uſe of our faculties, 


beyond the diſcovery of our faculties, and above 
reaſon, when revealed, become the proper object of 
our faith, He then adds, that our reaſon is not in- 


diſcoveries of truth coming from the fountain of 
knowledge. : BS 3 
RE'VELRY, S. looſe, noiſy mirth. | 
To REVE/NGE, V. A. (revencher, revancher, 
verger, Fr.) to return an injury. To puniſh for in- 
juries, TFT 
REVENGE, S. the return of an injury. 
REVYENGEFUL, Adj. addicted to return inju- 
Nes. 25. * 5 ͤĩ ꝝoulnndn ! i BuY 
RE'VENUE, S. (ſometimes accented on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable, from reuenũ, Fr.) income; or the an- 
dual profits of lands or funds. 
To REV'ERB, V. A. (reverbers, Lat.) to eccho 
or ſhow by the ſound.” 7 1 5 1 a 
To REVE'RBERATE, V. A. (reverberatus, 
Lit. reverberer, Fr.) to beat or eccho back. In 
chemiſtry, to heat in a furnace where the flame is 
deit irom the top back on the bottom. e 
REVERBERA'TION,. S. the act of beating or 
Giving back. N 1 
REVE'RBERATORY, Adj. (reverberatoire, 
Fr.) beating or driving back. In chemiſtry, uſed 
ludſtantively for a furnace cloſely ſtopped at the top, 


fo - t9-1*turn the flame upon the matter placed near 
e bottom. 


n 


ebnet by che e revel row!) 10 feaſt with 


'RE/VEL-ROUT, S. a mob or unlawful afſem- |; 


before unknown: It is alſo uſed for the diſcoveries 
world; and more particularly for the books of the 


ing down the-diſtin& provinces of reaſon and faith, 


we cannot have the leaſt knowledge: and theſe, being 


jured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved by new 


F f.) to regard with awe. | To pay ſubmiſſive re- 
' RE'VERENCE, S. awful regard. An act of 


4 


obeiſance. The title of the clergy. 


To RE'VERENCE, V. A. to look on as an ob- 
je of reſpect and awful regard. 5 
REVEREND, Adj. (Fr. reverendus, Lat.) ve- 
nerable; deſerving awe and reſpect on account of 
years and ſtation. A title applied to the clergy,.. 
among whom an archbiſhop is ſtiled mot reverend, 
a biſhop right reverend, and a. private clergyman- 
reverend. | | CPs : 
RE'VERENT, Adj. (Fr. reverens, Lat.) hum- 
ble; exprefling awful regard or veneration, 4 
REVERIE', S. (pronounced reveret, from reſ- 
verie, Fr.) a ſtate wherein. ideas float in the mind 
without any reflection or = of the underſtand- 
ing. „5 


RE VE RSAL, 8. the aft 


'of changing or an- 
nulling a ſentence. 


To REVE “RSE, V. A. heaps Lat.) to turn 
upſide down, To overturn, To turn back. To 
contradict or repeal, To put one thing in the place 
of another, 


That ſide of a coin 


* * 


ep; > oin on which the head is not 

impreſſed; from revers, Fr. . | 

| {ole Adj. (Fr.) capable of being re- 
pealed. | | 

REVE'RSION, S. the ſtate of being to be en- 
joyed after the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. Sue- 
ceſſion, or right of ſucceſſion, 3 
REVE'RSIONARY, Adj. conſiſting in reverſion 
to be enjoyed after the death of another, . 
To REVERT, V. A. (reverto, Lat.) to change 
or turn to the contrary, Lo reverberate or beat 
N Neuterly, to return or fall back, from rever-' 
tir, Fr. ; ; 


To REVIEW", v. A. to lock back. To ccn- 
ſider any thing paſt, or examine a ſecond time. 
REVIEWS S. a ſecond examination. The a& - | 


of ſurveying an army when performing its exer- 


ciſe. 


To REVI'LE, v. A. to reproach or treat as an 
object of contempt. | | 


REVI'SAL, S. a ſecond view or examination, 
To REVISE, V. A. (reviſus, Lat.) to examine or 


look over a ſecond time. 


REVIL'SE, S. a ſecond peruſal, or examination: 
Among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet after it is 
correcte. | 5 ; 
REVIVAL, S. the act of reftoring fiom a ſtate 
of languor, . oblivion, or obſcurity, _ - 3 
To REVIVE, V. N. (revive, Lat. revivre, Fr.) 
to return to life, To recover from a ſtate of obſcu- 
rity, oblivion, or languor. Actively, to bring to life 


40 . V. A. (revereor, Lat. reverer, 


CG 


again, To raiſe from languor, inſenſibility, or ob- | 
lion. To bring back to the memory, T 
quicken, at 


1 ai | RE- 


 REVER'SE, 8. change. A contrary or oppo- 2. 1 
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de recalJled or repealed. 


ſider or meditate on, applied to the mind. 
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REU'NION, S. (Fr.) return to a ſtate of con- 
cord or coheſion, _ | 
To REUNTTE, V. A. to join any thing ſepa- 
rated. To reconcile, Neuterly, to join, or cohefe 

again. | ID. 


"RE'VOC ABLE, Adj. (revocabilis, Lat.) that may 


To REVO'KE, V. A. (revoguer, Fr. revoce, Lat.) 
to repeal or reverſe, ; 
To REVO'LT, V. N. (revolter, Fr. revoltare, 
Ital.) to fall from one to another, including the idea 
of ſomething bad or rebellious. | 
'REVO'LT, S. change of ſides, including de- 
parture from duty. | 
To REVO'LVE, V. N. (revelvo, Lat.) to roll 
in a circle ; to perform a courſe in a circle, In law, 
to fall into a regular courſe of changing poſſeſſors. 
AQiyzly, to roll any thing round a circle, To con- 


REVOLU'TION, S. (Fr. revolutus, Lat.) the 
courſe of any thing which moves in a circle, -and re- 
turns to the point from whence it fet out. A ſpace 

| meaſured by any body, revolving in an orbit. A 
great change of government ; applied particularly to 
that by which king William and queen Mary ac- 
ceded to the crown of England, Rotation. 

REVU'LSION, S. (Fr. revulſio, Lat.) the act 
of drawing humours from a remote part of the body. 

To REWA'RD, V. A. (derived by Skinner, 
from re and award, to give in return for ſomething 

willingly done well. 7 

REWA'RD, S. ſome benefit conferred on a per- 


— 


ſon for doing well. Sometimes uſed ironically for a | 


zuniſhment inflicted for ſome ill. 
 RHA'PSODY, S. any compoſition conſiſting of 


parts made without neceſſary dependance or mutual | 
connection. | G | 


RHE'TORIC, S. (rhetorique, Fr.) the art of 
ſpeaking with elegance, ſo as to rouſe and perſuade, 


Rhetoric and oratory differ from each other, as the | 


theory from the practi; the rhetorician being he who 
deſcribes the rules of eloquence, and the orator him. 
who uſes them to advantage: they are however ge- 
nerally uſed indifferently for each other. 


RHETO'RICAL, Adj. figurative; belonging to 


rhetoric. 


To RHE TO'RICATE, V. A. (rhetoricor, Lat.) 
to play the or itor by making uſe of figurative ex preſ- 


ſions and addrefling the paſſions. | 

RHEU'M, S. (rbeume, Fr.) a thin watery matter 
ouſing particularly through the glands near the 
mouth. | 


RHEU'MATIC, Adj. proceeding from rheum a1 


belonging to the rheumatiſm. 


 RHEU'MATISM, S. in medicine, a pain fome- 
times moveable and ſometimes fixed, on the muſ- 


culous part of the body, reſembling the gout. 


RHINO'CEROS, S. a beaſt covered with thick 


ſcales, and having a horn growing out near its noſe. 


metry, a quadrangular figure, havin 


| where it is found to grow with vigour on the 


| tion in 1190, when he embarked with his 


ng its four han 


equal, and conſiſting of parallel lines, with wo op. | 


poſite angles acute and two obtuſe. |, + 
RHU/BARB, 8. (rhabavbara, Lat.) s mee 
purgative root. It is a native of China anil Sibej | 
and has lately been raiſed in ſome of our Fo wow 


ground. The marks of the goodneſs of chiubard un 
the ſiveliheſs of its colour when cut; its bein frm 
and ſolid, but not flinty and hard; its appeatin as 
powdered, of a fine bright yellow. coleut tin im 
' parting to the ſpittle, on being chewed, a deep tif. 
| fron tinge, Rhubarb is 2 mild cuthartic u, 
deemed one of the ſafeſt and moſt innocent of th 
ſubſtances of this claſs. Beſides its purgative . 
it has a mild aſtringent one; hence it is found to 
| ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
RHY'ME, S. (rime, Sax.) an harmonious hs | 
ceſfion of founds, The confonance of verſes wherein 
the laſt ſyllable of one line has the ſame found as that 
of another. Figuratively, poetry. A poem, Rhn 
or reaſon, is verbial expreſſion for number or ſenſe. 
To RHYME, V. N. to have the ſame ſound, 
To-make verſes. | | 
RIB, S. (ribbs, Sax. and Belg.) an arched bone, 
- ſuſtaining the inſide of the thorax. Any piece of 
timber or other matter uſed to ſtrengthen the ſide of x 
ſhip, &c. 
RIBALD, S. Cribauld, Fr. ribaldo, Ital.) a lool, 
rough, or brutiſh perſon, 8 
RI'BALDRY, S. (ribald, ribaudie, Fr.) ne, 
lewd and brutal language. 
 RVBBAND, S. (rubande, ri ban, Fr.) a fllet ot 
narrow ſlip of ſilk worn for ornament. 
| RIBBED, Adj. having ribs. 
RI'BBON, S. See RinnaxD. - | 
RI'CE, S. (eryaa, Lat.) an eſeulent grain culti- 
vated in the Indies, of an oval figure, and covered 
with a huſk like barley. 
| RI'CH, Adj. (ricca, Sax. ricco, Ital. riche, Fr.) 
abounding in money, lands, or other poſſeſſions, p- 
plied to perſons, Splendid, valuable, ſumptuous; 
applied to dreſs. Having any quality in great quat- 
tities or to a ou degree. Fertile, applicd to foi. 
RICHARD 1. king of England, ſuruamed Cæir 
de Lion, or Lion- hearted, - fucceeded. his father 
Henry II. the 6th of July 1189, at which time ht 
was count of Poitou, and duke of Normandy. He 
|. commenced his reign by ſelling the crown-lancs 
and. exacting money on various pretences-in orc 
to go to the holy war, He undertook this m_ 
who 
army for France, where he joined the forces of ide 
French king; and they having ratified their alliance 
| marched together with their combined forces, which 
'j conſiſted of an hundred thouſand men, 25 far 1 
'] Lyons, where they ſeparated, and Richard continu's 
his march to Marſeilles, reimbarked there for Seil 
where the two kings ſpent the winter; and - N 
wi 


4 


« 


RHO'MB, S. (rbombe, Fr. rombus, Lat.) in geo- 1 ſpring, continuing their voyage, Richard * 
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fleet was driven on ſhore in the iſland of Cyprus, 
| where Iſaac, the king of the iſland, treating the 
"Engliſh with inhumanity, Richard took him and 
his daughters priſoners, loaded the Cyprian monarch 
with filver chains, and having. thus conquered the 
ile of Cyprus, exchanged it with Guy Luſignan 
for the titular kingdom of Jeruſalem, Richard after- 
wards gained a complete victory over Saladin, took 
the city of Acre, and made himſelf maſter of Al- 
calon, Joppa, and Cæſarea; but being deferted by | 
Philip Auguſtus, king of France, and the dukes of 
Burgundy and Auſtria, he could not continue nis 
conqueſts; and therefore on hearing that his brother 
John was aſpiring to- the throne of England, he 
concluded a truce of three years with Saladin, and 
im barked in.order to return to his dominjons ; but 
having the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked near Aqui- 
.Jeia, he reſolved to purſue his journey in diſguiſe, 
through Germany: z, but, after - ſeveral difficulties, 
was taken when he was aſleep, in a mean lodging 
near Vienna, by order of Leopold duke of Auſtria, | 
whom he had diſobliged at the ſiege of Acre; and 
that duke delivered him up, the following year, to 
"the emperor Henry VI. who, after treating him with 
great indignities, obliged him to pay 150,000 marks 
for his ranſom, which his loyal ſubjects chearfully 
raiſed! by a voluntary tax. He then returned to 
England, after an abſence of four years; of which 
he had paſſed fifteen months in priſon. He ſoon 
ſuppreſſed the party raiſed by his brother John, con- 
fiſcated his lands, and then raiſing a numerous army, 


invaded France, and afterwards, at the battle of 
Blois, took all the archives of the kingdom, and 
continued the war againſt Philip, with various ſuc- 
ceſs, for five years, after which a truce was con- 
eluded: but a gentleman of Limoſin having diſ- 
covered a treaſure upon his eſtate, Richard laid 
claim to it as ſovereign of Guienne,. and beſieging 


the gentleman in the caſtle of Chaluz, was wounded | 


by an arrow in the ſhoulder, of which he died eleven 
days after, on the 6th of April 1199. Richard had 

prodigious ſtrength of body, amazing courage and 
intrepidity, and was an illuſtrious warrior, but ex- 
ceedingly ambitious, proud, and avaricious, and his 
love of glory made him neglect the happineſs of his 
people. He was but eight months in his kingdom 
during a reign of ten years. | Ef: f 
RICHARD II. king of England, was the ſon. 
of Edward the Black Prince, and ſucceded his grand- 

father, Edward III. the 21ſt of June, 1377, at eleven 


years of age; when the parliament appointed ſeveral | 


governors to the king, and ordered that his three 
uncles, with ſome of the nobility, ſhould be regents 
of the kingdom. A truce which had been agreed to 
with France being now expired; the French ſent: a 
fleet to ravage the coaſts of England, and the re- 
gents ordered out a fleet to oppoſe them. The king 
of France alſo prevailed on Robert II. king of Scot- 


nd, to invade England;, but the French king dying, 


the daughter of Charles VI. 


the military preparations were ſuſpended, In 1380, 
a poll-tax being raiſed on all perſons above fifteen 
years of age, for the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand, king 
of Portugal, againſt John king of Caſtile, it was 
levied with the greatelt rigour and brutality by the 
collectors, on Which, a rebellion was raiſed, and an 
hundied thouſand men appeared in arms, headed by 
Wat Tyler, a tyler of Deptford, and Jack Straw, 
who committed innumerable diſorders, and entered 
London without oppolition ; but William Walworth, 
the mayor, killing Wat Tyler with a blow of his 
ſword, this great army was eaſily diſperſed. The 
kingdom ſoon after becoming greatly exaſperated at 
the fondneſs ſhewed by the king for his new fa- 
Vourites, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, and 
Michael de la Poole, a merchant's ſon, whom he 
had created ear] of Suffolk, the parliament refuſed 
to grant the ſupplies, unleſs he diſmiſſed them from 
his ſervice; but though the king 0 
pleaſe the parliament he would nat diſcharge the 


meaneſt ſcullion in his kitchen,” and ſent his chan= 


cellor to order them to grant the deſired ſubſidy, he 
was obliged to part with his favourites, and to admit 
of fourteen commiſſioners to take care of the public: 


affairs jointly with himſelf. The parliament 7 . 


however, no ſooner diſſolved, than.” they. were r 
no repreſentatives be choſen. but what: were in his 


tiſe his uncle the duke of Glouceſter,. and the earls 
of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham, 


who were enemies to his favourites, and were con- 


ſidered as the protectors of the people: but theſe 
lords ſpeedily levying forces, defeated the earl of Ox 
ford, who had been made duke of Ireland; when the 
king took refuge in the tower, where, the next year, 
he anſwered the complaints of the Jords with a. 
ſhower of tears, conſented to the baniſhment of his- 
favourites, who were accordingly ſent into. exile, 
and repeated his coronation oath, In: 1392, the 
Londoners . refuſing to lend the king a ſum of 


money, he took away their charter, and removed 


the courts of juſtice to Vork. Anne of Luxem- 
burgh, the emperor's daughter, and the king's firſt 
wife, dying in 1394, he, in 1 390, married Iſabella,. 

ing of France, who. 
was only ſeven years of age, when a truce was con- 
cluded for twenty-eight years. 


Navarre, and Breſt to the duke of Britanny : he or- 
dered the duke of Glouceſter to be ſeized and con- 
veyed to Calais, where he was privately ſtrangled, 


plundered with impunity by the corſairs of Holland. 


Seventeen counties were condemned as guilty of 


DE. 4 


Laden, and the eſtates. of all the inhabitants ad- 1 
| | . judged- | 


ſaid, that “ to 


called, and the king ſent orders to the ſheriffs. to let 


liſt, He alſo endeavoured to raiſe an army, to chaſ- 


Richard, however, 
extorted money from his ſubjects, and, for incon- 
ſiderable ſums, yielded Cherburg to the king of 


and ſome of the nobility were beheaded, and others. 
" baniſhed. The Scots ravaged the borders of Eng- 
land, the Iriſh revolted, and the merchant ſhips were 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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He was particularly remarkable for his tyranny, and 
the numerous breaches of his oaths, and moſt ſolemn 


Ward IV. and raifed himſelf to the throne by a ſeries. 
of inhuman murders. | 


pate the way for his uſurping the throne from Ed- 


" * 


brother, whom he had before declared to be baſtards, 
to be ſmothered in the Tower. 


any, ſailed from St. Maloes, on the 12th of Octo- 


time, ſacrificed many perſons to his revenge, and ſent 


power to execute upon the ſpot all ſuch per- 


founded his projects on the hopes of marrying Eliza- 
Heth the daughter of Edward LV. he reſolved to marry 


therefore now, in order to obtain Elizabeth, he is 


. 


judged to the king, for granting aſſiſtance to the 


duke of Glouceſter ; but the king landing in Ireland, 
in 1399, With a powerful army, in order to chaſ- 
tiſe the rebels, a rebellion was raifed in his abſence; 
when the king, at his return, finding that the revolt 
was general, ſhut himſelf up in Conway caſtle, and 
Toon after ſubmitted to Henry duke of Lancaſter, 
and was ſent to the Tower; when a parliament 
being called, he was ſolemnly depoſed, and Henry 
proclaimed king, on the zoth of September 1399; 
after which he was removed to Pontefract caſtle in 
Yorkſhire; but on the 't4th of February, 1400, Sir 
Pierce Exton, with eight ruffians, undertook to 
murder him, hoping thereby to pleaſe king Henry 
IV. and ruſhed into the room where he was, when 
Richard bravely wreſted a pole-ax from one of the 
aſſuſſins, with which he flew faur of them; but 
Exton mounting on a chair behind him, ſtruck bim 
on the head with ſuch violence, that Richard dropped 
down dead, in the thirty-third year of his age, after 
a reign of twenty-two years, and was interred at 
King's Langley in Hertfordſhi:e; but his body was 
afterwards removed to Weftminſter-abbey, by order 
of king Henry V. King Richard II. had a very 
7 perſon, and was of a ſprightly diſpoſition. 


en agements. : | 
RICHARD IH. king of England, furnamed 
Crook-backed Richard, was the brother of Ed- 


'Henry VI. and' the youn 
prince his ſon, with ſeveral noblemen of the ef 

rank, died while he was duke of Glouceſter, to pre- | 
Ward IV. He was proclaimed king the 20th of 
June 1483, in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, but 
delayed the ceremony of his coronation till the 6th 
of July ; and ſoon after cauſed Edward V. and his 


The earl of Rich- 
mond obtaining afiſtance from the duke of Brit- 


ber, with five thouſand men, and forty ſhips ; but 
and. afterwards to France, Richard, in the mean 1 
Sir Ralph Aſhton into the weſtern. counties, with 
ſons whom he even ſuſpected to be guilty of high. 


treaſon; and finding that the earl ef Richmond 


that princeſs himſelf, though he was already married 
to the widow of the prince of Wales, the ſon of 
Henry VI. whom he had himſelf murdered ; and 


"his fleet being diſperſed, he returned to Brittany, | 


ſaid to have poiſoned his queen. The earl of Rich- 


mand, however, landed in Wales, with two thou. 


ſand men, which increaſed to five: thouſand, ang 
with this ſmall army en 
conſiſted of thirteen thouſand men, at Boſworth; 4 
but the earl. being joined by the lord Stanley and bs 
brother with freſh troops, he gained. a complete vie. 
1 Richard finding that the day waz loſt, | 

ru into the midſt of his enemies, and died with 
his ſword his hand. The crown bein 
the battle, was placed on the head, of. Henry earl of 
Richmond; and Richard's body was taken up en- 
tirely naked, and covered with blood and dirt in 
which condition it was thrown acroſs a horſe, carried 
to Leiceſter, and interred without the leaſt cerem 5 


fou nd after 


Thus periſhed Richard-on'the-22d of Auguſt, 1485, 


in the 34th year of his age, after an infamous reign of 
two years. Thus Richard HI. if any regard is to be 
paid to the generality of our-hiſtorians, was, through 
the whole courſe of his life, reſtrained by no prinei- 
ple of juſtice or humanity ; and it appears that been: 
deavouzed to maintain the crown by the ſame fraud 
and violence by which he obtained it, 
RICHES, S. (richeſes, Fi.) money or poſſeſſ- 
cps. A ſplendid or ſumptuous appearanctde. 
RCL, Adv. in a ſplendid, wealthy, plen- 
teous, or abundant manner. Truly; uſed in an 
ironical ſenſe. . FF.. 
RI'CHMOND, S. a town in the north riding of 
Yorkſhire, on the Swale, over which is a good ſtone 
bridge. It is a mayor-town, and ſends two member 
to parliament, The market place is ſpacious, the = 
ſtreets neat and well paved. Here is a good trade in 
ſtockings and ſailors woollen caps. Its market is on 
Saturdays, and its fairs on the Saturday before alm. 
Sunday, the firſt Saturday in July, and on Sy piem- 
ber 14, for horned cattle, horſes and ſheep. tt gives 
title of duke to a deſcendant of Charles Lenox, ha- 
tural ſon of king Charles II. This town lies 34 
miles from York, and 209 from London 
 +RI'CHNESS, S. the quality of abounding in mo- 
ney, poſſeſſions, finery, or fertility. Abundance, 
or perfection of any quality.. 
a RICK ETS, 8. (xactitis, Lat.) - a diſtemper in 
children, wherein their joints grow knotty, and their 
Runde uvoeyenc . 5, aft GOGH Tis irriclcojo 
RFD, pret. of Ripe, W BE $5: $243 
To RI'D, V. A. (hriddan, Sax. rid, 11.) to ſet 
free from danger or trouble. To deſtroy, __. 
 RUYDDANCE, S. deliverance. from danger, en- 
cumbrance, trouble, or any thing ons is glad to be 
freed from, 1 WC EN. 
RIDDEN, participle of Rips. | 


£42454 1 


| RIDDLE, S. (recs, Sax. ſtom rede) a queſtion 


or problem expreſſed in obſcure terms, in order to 
wy a perſon's wit. Any thing puzzling or net eaſily 
ſolved. ' A coarſe or open ſieve, from hriddle, Sax. 
Io RYDDLE, V. A. to ſolve or explain a riddle. 
To = by a courſe ſieve, Neuterly, to ſpeak ob- 
WW | DL EIS Be 
To RIDE, V. N. (preter rid or rode, part. 2 


ged the king's forces, va - f ; 
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carriage drawn by horſes. Figuratively, to travel 
in, or U ere by ur wahiell. Fo Mat 
To be ſupported in motion. To be on the water; 
applied to ſhipping.” Actively, to manage a perſon 
inſolently and at will, — 5 
RI DGE, S. (hrigg, Sax. rig, Dan. rugge, Belg. 
the back) the top of the back. The rough or ſharp 
top of any 8 alluding to the vertebræ of the 
back, Ground thrown up by the plough. The top 
of a houſe rifing to an acute angle. The wrinkles, 
or riſing of fleſh in a horſe's mouth, running acroſs 
from one ſide of the jaw to the other, — _ 
To RI'DGE, V. A. to form a ridge. 
RI/DGEL, RIDGELIN, S. (avis rijicula, Lat.) 
a ram half caſtrated, 3 79 
- RVUDICULE, S. (Fr. ridiculum, Lat.) wit which 
provokes laughter by repreſenting any perſon or thing 
in a comic or odd ligt. wo b 
To RUDICULE, V. A. to expoſe to laughter 
by repreſenting as odd or uncouth. 33 | 
RIDICULOUS, Adj. (ridicule, Fr. ridiculus, 
Lat.) worthy of laughter, Exciting contemptuous 
mirth. : n 8 N 8 
RI DING, S. a diſtrict, viſited by an officer, 
RI'E, S. (ryge, rige, Sax. rogghe, Belg.) an eſcu- 
lent grain which differs from wheat in. having a 
flatter, opake, and a more large and naked grain. 
RI'FE, S. (ryfz, Sax. riifs 
abounding ; generally applied to contagious diſtem- 
per. —A:. ki ah. Ser Se avi. 
ox RIFLE, V. A. (riſier, Fr.) to rob or 
plunder. „„ ns A 
RIFT, S. a clift, or breach. 


— 


e772 


to burſt upon. To belch, from ræur, Dan. 


RI'G, S. the top of a hill falling on each ſide, 


from brigg, Sax. To run or 
merry upon, or ridicule, 1 ' a 
To RI/G, V. A. (from hrigg, Sax.) to dreſs; to 
fit with tackling. 3 e 
RI'GGING, S. the ſails or tackling of a ſhip. 
RI'GHT, Adj. (rigt, Sax. recht, Belg; refus, 
Lat.) proper, ſuitable or becoming, oppoſed to wrong. 
rue, oppoſed to erroneous, Ronen or juſt. Happy 
or fortunate, applied to fide, That fide of a 4 4 


which is o oſed 5 . 
creoked, ppoled to the left Straight, oppoſed to 


RIGHT, Interj 
of approbation, 
RIGHT, Adv. in a 
In a direct line. In a great degree; the Jaſt ſenſe 
now obfolete ; generally uſed in titles, as right 
honourable, right reverend, _. | 
| RUVGHT, S. juſtice. Freedom from error. Juſt 
; am, or that which belongs to a perſon, Property 
" intereſt, A privilege. The ſide oppoſite to the 
8 To rights, implies ſtraight, or in a direct line; 
ut after ſet, deliverance from error, | 


play one's rig; is to be 


well done; uſed as an expreſſion 
* 5 


or ridden, redan, Sax.) to travel on horſeback or in 


a horſe, | 


6 ts 1444454; - SEOOVRrM 
To RI'FT, V. A. to cleave, of ſplit, Neuterly, I R 


proper, juſt or true manner. | 


To RI'GHT, v. A. to do juſtice to, or * 


from wrong. TOO 3 
RUGH FEOUS, S. (ribtwiſe, Sax, rettrys, Il.) 


juſt; honeſt ; virtuous; leading a life conformable 
to the rules of morality or religion. Equitable. | 
lity and religion. 
RIGID, Adj. 
Severe or inflexible, applied to, 
RIGIDITY, S. the ſtate of being ſtiff. 
manner, 
piece of wood, applied to thoſe of which the frames 
medicine, a convulſive ſhuddering with a ſenſation: 
Hardneſs, 


RI'GHTEOUSNESS, virtue; goodneſs, 
I'GHTFUL, Adj. having juſt right or claim. 
not to be bent. 
8 Stiff. 
. neſs of appearance. 
RI'GIDNESS, 8. Everity 40 to * ſoftened. 
of 8 are made, before they are moulded. 
of cold. Severity of conduct, or want of conde- 
elty. | | | 
| Rl LL, S. (rivulus, Lat.) a ſmall brook. 


Behaviour in general agreeable to the laws of mora- 

FHoneſt or juſt. 3 ö | 

B. (rigide, Fr, rigidus, Lat.) Riff, or 

conduct. Sharp or cruel. 

RI'GIDLY, Adv. in a fliff, ſevere or inflexible | 

RI'GLET, S. (regulet, Fr.) a flat, thin, ſquare 

I'GOUR, S. (rigor, Lat.) cold; ſtiffneſs. In 

ſcenſion and compliance. Strictneſs. Rage or cru- 


I To RILL, V. A. to run in ſmall ſtreams. 
Belg.) prevailing; 


RI'M, S. (rima, Sax.) a border or margin at the 
top of a veſſel, That which incircles any thing. 

RI ME, S. (brim, Sax.) hoar froſt, A hole or 
chink, from rima, Lat. TEL 


- 


RI'ND\fS. (rinde, Belg.) the 


of vegetables. 6 — 
To RI“ ND, V. A. to ſtrip off its bark, huſk, or 
outſide covering. ; E 
RING, S. (bring, Sax. ringh, Belg. ring, Dan. 
and Turk.) a circle. A circle of gold or other me- 
tal worn as an oruament, A circle of metal to hold 
by. Acircle made by ſtanding _ A circular 
_ courſe, A number of bells. Thouſand of. bells. 
| A ſound. | | 
To RI'NG, V. A. (preter and part. paſſ. rung, 
bringen, Sax.) to ſtrike bells or other ſubſtances io 
as as to make them ſound. To encircle, To fit or 
ſupply with rings. Neuterly, to ſound like a bel]. 
To make bells ſound. To ſound or tinkle. To be 
filled with a bruit or report, followed by . 

. RINGDOVE, S. (rhingelduyve, Teut.) a kind 
of pigeon.. 
RIUNGLEADER, 8. 
crowd, „„ | 
RI/NGLET, S. (a diminutive of ring) a ſmall 


or Circle, A curl. 


bark, huſk, or outſice 


„the head of a riotous 


rin | | | 
F RINGWOOD, S. a large town in Hampſhire, 


ſituate on the Avon. Its market is on Wedneſdaye, 
and its fairs on July 10 and Dec. 11, for ped ary and 
foreſt colts, Here is a conſiderable manufacture in 


druggets, and narrow _ ſtockings, and leather. 
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Near this place the unfortunate duke of Monmouth 


was taken by one Perkin, as he lay hid in a ditch, in | 


July 1685, after his defeat of Sedgmoor. Ring- 
| wood hes twenty-five miles from Wincheſter, and 
ninety-fix from London. 6 * ET 

RIUNGWORM, S. a circular tetter, 

To RINSE, V. A. (rinſer, Fr. renjer, Dan.) to 
cleanſe by wafhing ;' to waſh the ſoap out of cloaths, 

RIVOT, S. (r:0tte, old Fr. riote, Ital.) wild and 
looſe mirth, © An uproar or ſcditious tumult. To run 
riot, is to act without controul or reſtraint. 

To RVOT, V. A. to abandon one's ſelf to plea- 
ſure. To feaſt in a luxurious manner. To raile a 
ſedition or uproar, „ 

RIOT O Us, Adj. Criotieux, Fr.) luxurious: wan- 
ton. Seditious or turbulent. | 

To RIP, V. A. (h:ypan, Sax.) to cut aſunder 
any thing ſewed by a knite, To tear in pieces. To 
take away from by cutting. Figuratively, to diſ- 
cloſe or bring to view any thing induſtriouſly con- 


ö 


cealed. 


« 


RIPE, Adj. (Sax. riip, Belg.) brought to. per-. 
feRtion by rims 5 growth, Reſembling ripe-fruit. | 


Finiſhed, Brought to the point of taking effect, 
uſed with L. Qualified by ' grzdual improvement. 
E, 


death. | 


ſound, 3 


* * . 5 


religion ; an external ceremony. 


monies of divine worſhip. 


RVSIBLE, Adj. (Fr. ri/ibiles, Lat 
faculty of laughing. Ridiculous or fit to excite 


RUVVAGE, 8. (Fr.) 4 bank- orſhore. ; a 
RI“ VAL, S. (rivalig, Lat.) one who is. in. pu 
of the ſame thing as another. One who ſtrives at 
the ſame time as another. to gain. a woman's affections. 


RISIBULITY, S. the qyality of laughing, 


RODS CR" 8" 
z plied to ſtile or ſentiments. To be revived after. 


RYSE, S. the act of getting up from any feat. v. 
from the ground. Aſcent. A place chat aft f 
perſon in aſcent. An eminence. e | 
ance of the ſun above the horizon. 


any reſpect, Beginning or original. Enecreaſe df 


7 


RUTUAL, Adj. done according to Tome reli 


.) having the 


4 


SK, S. (riſque, Fr. riefq, Span.) hazard, er 
chance of falling into danger, or teceiving harm, 
| - To RISK, V. A. to expoſe to danger. 5 

RI TE, S. (rit, Fr. ritus, Lat,) a. ſolemn act of 


\ 


4 gious 


inſtitution; according to external ceremony, _ 
RI TU AL, S. a book containing the rites or cere- 


; 
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To RI PE, V. N. to gtow fit for ufe by time, ] One who endeavours to ſutpaſs anotber. 
To be matured, AQdively, to make ripe. ' © * ' | RIVAL, Adj. making the ſame claim, Purſuing- 
To RIFPEN, V. N. to become perfect or fit for the fame IN Emulous. | TOR 


uſe by growth, time 
tively, to, make ripe. | l 
RIPENESS, S. the ſtate of being full grown ; 
fit for uſe, or perfect. Shed | . 
RIPPON, S. a well-built, large, and populous 
town in the Weſt- Riding of Yorkſhire, which ſends. 
two members to parliament, Irs market is on Thurſ- 
days, and its fairs on the Thurſday after January 24, 


” * ” 


and Thurſday after March 21, for hortes, hpined | F | 
cattle, and leather; May 12 and 13 ſor horſes and | ſplit or force aſunder, by driving in ſomething blunt. 


ſheep; on Holy- Thurſday, firſt Thurſday after 


Aug. 12, and N«vember 22, for ditto, It was for- 


merly famous for its noble monsſtery, founded by 
Wilt es, archbiſli pof Vork; its church ſtill retains 


collegiate privileges, with a dean and chapter; and 


it is alſo patochial. This tuwn is a ſtaple for wool, 
bought up here «very week by the clothiers from 


Lecds, Wakefield, Halitax, &c. It is noted for its“ 


© torſe-fairs, and for making geod ſpurs: It is twen- 
' ty-two miles from York, and 190 from London. 

To RISE, V. N. (preter roſe, part, rien, from 
riſan, Sax.) to get up from the ground, To get vp 
from a ſeat, or after a fall, To ſpring or grow up. 
To be advanced with teſpect to rank or fortune, To 
ſweil, To amend. To come into notice. To be- 
gin to act. To appear to view, followed by to. To 
quit a ſiege, Lo be excited or produced, followed 
by in, and applied to the mind. To make an inſur- 
rection. To te rouſed or excited to action. To 75 
up for, is to undertake the defence of a perſon: 70 


„or gradual improvement. Ac- 


To Rl 


eth in 


:deavours to attain the ſame thing as 


Neuterly, to be ſplit. 


both ende. To faſten ſtrongly. 
RUVVULET, S. (rivulus, Lat.) 


flream of running water. A dimin 


riſe up againſt, is to attack. To elevate, ap- 


noted for its ſimplicity. 


\ 240 e 7 


* REVALSHIP,.S. the fate of a per ſan en- 


* AL, V. A. to oppoſe, or endeavour to 
gain ſomething affected by another. Jo endeavour 
to equal or excel. Neuterly, to be competitorrs. 
' RUVALRY, S. the ſtate of two perſons, who 
endeavour to ſurpaſs each other, or to attain the fame 


o 
* 


another 


ToRIVEI. V. A. (gerified, Sax. wrinkled, e 
Belg: a wrinkle) to contract in wrinkle. 
j+ RIVEN, participle of Rice. | 


d 
* 
1 
+ 


RV ER, S. (riviere, Pt. riviirrd, Ital. vun, 
Lat.) a current of water which riſes from a ſpring, 
and flows in a long and narrow channel. ot 
RVE T, S. (river, Fr. to blunt the point of 4 
| thing) à pin uſed in faſtening any thing conſiſting 
of two or more pieces, and clenched at both ends. 
To RI'VET, V. A. to faften by. 


a pin clenchedat 


a ſmall river or 


utive of river. 


RIXDO'LLAR, S. (reichs tballer, from rich, 
Teut. and Goth, a kingdom or empire, and thallr, a 
dollar) a ſilver coin: rock a Towra) parts of Ger- 
many, valued at four ſhillings and fixpence*ſer- | 


RO'ACH, S. (rutulzs, Lat,) 2 freſh water fiſh 


* 
4 


? 
* 


hd 


| * 


— — „ at 


23 8. FART Fe. and Scl. Oar Belg, 74 4 
large path travelled by ee A: place where | 


ſhips may 2 A jo 3 from ride 165 09/312 
To RO'AM, V. N. N Ital.) to 1 at 
large, or without any ſettled en der pee 
range or wander Over. a 
RO AN, Adj. (rouen, Fr. roans, Ital.) of a 
ſorrel, or black colour, with grey or white:d 
thickly interſperſed, ag 75 
To RO AR, V. N. Coane, Sax.) Mob age obo 
noiſe, applied to that made by a: lion or other wild 
beaſt, To make a great outety in diſtreſs. \Tafoend 
or make a loud noiſe, applied to the Wind. 
RO'AR, S. the cry of a lion or other le beaſt. 
An outcry of diſtreſs. A waer eg or "om of mer- 
riment, Any loud noiſe. ar Nth 
To RO AS T, V. A.“ 3 Sete c or; 


with two markets, on Wes eſdays and Fridays, 
and two fairs on May: „ and December 1t, for 
horſes, bullocks, &. ff ſeated on the river Med- 
way, over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge, 
with ſtrong iron work on the copings. It is go- 
„verned by à mayor, twelve aldermen, and twelve 
5 | common-council.men, - and ſends two members ta 
| parliament.” It is an ancient place, and was formerly 
much larger than at preſent. Its caſtle (which is 
now in ruins) rendered it of great importance z,and' 
there are here eld fome remains of 8 priory It is a 
biſhopꝰs ſes, and has an bandſome' cathedral, — 
[oma pariſh churches, built with ſtone and 1 k 
contains about 7dO houſes,” and about tw $ufond 
inhabitants. I conſiſts of Worly: * incipal Ar 
which is wide; and paved ſes” are 


ratir, Fr. reſten, Teut. nafrum, Lat. a grate, or grid- 
iron; to e, as Johnſon oblerves, originally ſigni» 

tying to dreſs on a gridiron) to drefs meat on a ſpit! 
which turns round before a fire. To dreſs before a: 


fire, To heat any thing violently. Figuratively, [th 


to put in a paſſion or proyvoke. 7. v rule the wann is to 
vern, manage, or preſide over. 
ROF, 8. (b juice made thick. 
To RO'B, V. A, (reber, old Fr. nebbareg) Ital.): 
to take away unlawfully, and by force. To be 
ribbed, is to loſe any thing by violence, or by ſecret 
theſt; but in the active voice, to rob, is applied 
only to the taking any thing away by open violence; 
— to ſteal, to the ing anly thing _ by nnen, 
elt. 1755 


R@/BBER, 8. one who deprives another al. 
fully of his property. 

RO'BBERY, 8 haßt committed, cirher by open. 
farce or privacy. 


ſtate warn by perſons of diſtinctian. A goun worn: 
by infants, A bre worn by. girls, before. they ay 
on mantuass. 

To RO'BE, V. A. to cloathe ins cobe, To ret 
in a pompous manner. 
ROBU'S'T, ROBU'STEOUS,- dhe {robeffary: 
Lat.) ſtrong made. «6 Robujleous to no purpoſe.” 
Mitt, Violent. \Requiting: N e Robufteour 

is now obſolete, 

ROBU'STNESS, S. the. quality of being made, 

Ong. 

ROCAMBO'LE, 6. 8.8 kiod of vid gerte 5 

RCCHDALE, S. a market town of coor nn þ 
in a valley on the Roch under the hill called Black- 
ſtone· edge, which is ſometimes covered with ſnow in 
Auguſt, It is a place. of good trade, in the woolens- 
manufactures : ; and gives title of beton to lord Byron. 
It lies 12 miles from Mancheſter, ; and 175 from 
London, It has a market on Tueſdays, and three: 
furs, on May 16, Wbit-Tueſday, and November 


+, 4 * LS 7 


7, for horned cattle, horſes, and woollen cloth. 
RO'CHE-ALUM, S. (roche, Fr. a rock) the | 


pule & ſort 4 —_ 


nerally well built with- brick, Ber {ntabittd chiesy | 
by tradeſmen and inn-keepers: it has alſo foyr 1 
ſtreets, but no ſert of manufacture is carried, on here. 


T here is here alſo 2 


— ee to carry e on their arney; Ne 


they are to ſtay no longer than one fight. Stroud 
is at the weſt end of this place, and Chatham at the 
eaſt. It is twenty ſeven miles north weſt by weſt of 
Canterbury, and thirty ſouth eaſt by eaſt of London. 
25 34 min. E. Lat. qr deg. 22 min WMW. 


-RO/QHET, 8. (Fr. roc, Sar.) a ſurplice.” 4 5 


"fiſh," 

'RO'CK; 8. ( rooc, Sax: roche, Fr. rolls, Ital. rec, 
Dab. and Belg,) a vaſt maſs of living ſtone. Figu- 
ratively, protection or debenes. A diſtaff, from rucca, 


Span. 
RO'BE;S. 3 eee ltal:) a. .gown, of | 


To ROCK, V. A. (rocquer, Fr.) 8. wake or 
move backwards and forwards,” To move in a etadle. 
Figuratively; to full or quiet. Neuterly, to move 
too and io in a cradle. To ſhake violently, 

* RO/CKBURY,'S, a name given by lapidaries to 


the garnet; when of a very ſtrong, though not deep. 


red, with a fair caſt of the blue. 

; ROCKET, 8. (rochetto, Ital.) an arrifieial fire» 

work, conſiſting of a cylindrical paper filled with 

{ initre,” charcoal, ' ſulphur,” gunpowder, &. which 

eu faſtened to ſtick mounts in the airs and then 

burſts. In botany, a 3 

RO CK-WO K, 8 ſtones fixed in mortar to re- 

r v a rock. . 
ROCKY, . full of rocks, Stony: Hard, 

ho obdurate. | : 

ROD, 8. ae Belg.) A Ja twig. Any 

thing long and fender, A \cepter. An inſtrument 

uſed in meaſuring. A mcaſure containing ſixteen 

feet andia half, A bundle of birchen . uſeg i in 

correcting children. Correction. . 

RO'DE, Pret. of Ripe, 

-RODOMON TA' oP % (rf from a boiſterous 


: | derg 


i ROCHESTER, 1 8; vi of the county 577 Kent, 


It has two free —_ one called the king's and | 


— 442 CE — - 
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hero in Ariel, called Raume an empey poly 


e d en 043 
' To RODOMONT ADE, V. N, to brag... 


1 


4 ; > 
+4 11 


| RO'E, S, | (ra, ra | deor, Sax.) a ſpecies, of deer. 


The female of a buck. 


i £5 5504. nne 13513. 1 725 
ROE, S. (ptoperly ran, rens, as ſpelt antiently, : 
i | there is generally a great number. It 
and ſpacious ſtreets, and has two thoufand two hun. 


or ſpawn of fiſn. 

r. ) a litany or ſupplication. 

| We! that immediately preceding, 

| Whitſunday, and is ſo called from, three. ſaſts, held 

. Monday, , Tueay, and Wedneſday, named 
Regdiion days, from the extraordinary- prayers and 
grocęſſions then made for the fruits of the earth 3 or 
as a preparation for celebrating Holy Thurſday. 
RO GUE, S. (Skinner derives it from rogue, Fr. 
impudent, or from rouge, Heb.) a wandering, beggars: 

A villain or thief. Uſed likewiſe to carry the idea of 
ſlight tenderneſs, and waggery. The dear little 
d e tes rags .:; * 
"RO/GUERY, S. knaviſb, or arch. tricks. 

__ RO'GUISH, Adj. knaviſh ; lightly miſchievous. 
Waggiſh.. 26. 1 a rien e 
To RO LST, or ROI'S TER, V. N. (riſſer. 

Ii.) to behave in a turbulent and bluſtering manner. 
. ROSTER, or ROVSTERER, 8. a turbu- 

lent or dluſtering fell 
To RO'LL, V. A. (reuler, Fr. rollen, Belg.) to 

move any thing by a ſucceſſive application of its dif- 
ferent parts on the ground. To move any thing 

round upon its axis. To make a thing move in a 

circle. To wrap round about. To form into round 

maſſes by. rubbing on a ſurface, To pour in a ſtream 

or waves. Neuterly, to move or be moved by a 

ſucceſſive application of its parts on any ſurface. To 

run on wheels. To move or ſwell like a wave, To 

move in a-tumultuous manner. .. 3 
ROLL, S. the act of moving by a ſuceeſſiye ap- 

plication of its parts on the ground. Any thing 

rolling. A maſs made round, from rouleau, Fr. 

A round, or cylindrical body, uſed in breaking 

clods. A public writing, from retulus, Lat, alluding 

to the ancient method of rolling writings on a ſtick. : 

A regiſter, catalogue, or chronicle, Part or office, 

from rele, Fr. A kind of (mall loaf, fo called from 

Ky bgure.. - 4. ON tied 0g LW 

RO'LLER, S. (reuleau, Fr.) any thing turning 
on its own axis. A bandage or fille. 

_ RO'LLINGPIN, S. a round piece of wood ta- 

ering at each end, uſed in making paſte,  _ 
R(YMAGE, S. (ramage, Fr.) a tumult or buſtle. 
ROMA'NCE, S. (roman, Fr. romanze, Ital.) a 

ſtory or narrative of ficttitious adventures. In com- 
mon ſpeech, a lie. | BE 


from ran, Dan.) the 775 


RO A'TLON Bail 
The {Har week, is 


* 


complete in the world. There is a va 
manuſeripts in all languages, beſides excellent pic. 
tures by the beſt maſters. Rome | 

teen wards, called Rion; and defended by the cafile 


1.Ts ROMANCE, v. A. to ſpeak: falſhoods' 
10 lle. | | VE. 7 | 1 0 
ROMA! NTIC, Adj. reſembling a romance. 
Wild. Improbable. Fancifu. 

ROME, S. the capital city of the pope's territo- 
ries, and of all italy, was founded 750 years before the 


fifty thouſand inhabitants, beſides oh: of whom 


It- has Ataight 


dred palaces, ninety two pariſhes, forty; one national 
churches, ſixty four religious houſes of -men, ſort 


of women, and thirty hoſpitals. Stt Peter's church 
is ſeated on the fide of the Fiber, and is eſteemed the 
moſt majeſtie ſtructure of the kind in the univerſe, 


The library of the Vatican is the 4 7 and moſt 
number of 


me is divided into four. 


of St. Angelo, which is built hear the river Tiber, 
flanked with fiwe baſtions, and deſended by à great 


number of cannon. In the middle is a large tower, 


called the Mauſoleum of Adrian, erected by him ſot 


a ſepulchre. Here they keep the archieves and trea- 
ſure of the church; and there is a ſubterranean paſ- 


ſage to it from the Vatiean. There are a great num- 
ber of magnificent palaces, the moſt remarkable of 
which are thoſe of Farneſe and Borgheſe, But what 
is as remarkable as any thing at Rome, are the hoſ. 
pitals where they take care of the poor, the ſick, and 
the unfortunate; here are not only hoſpitals for each 


particular nation, but there are houſes of charity for 


widows, old maids, women that have bad huſbands, 
and repenting proſtitutes. Rome is ſaid to take up 
as much ground as Paris within the walls; but then 
it is not all inhabited, for there are many 3 and 
vineyards, The inhabitants are ſaid to be very po- 


lite, and very far from bigotry, though the contrary 


might be expected. Rome is very well ſupplied 
with water, by its magnificent aqueduQs and four- 
tains ; and there is plenty of all ſorts of proviſions, 
with a great variety of wines. Rome has been ſe- 
veral times taken, pillaged, and burnt, by the Goihs, 
Vandals, and other nations, and laſt of all, by the 


emperor Charles V. which is the reaſon it has loſt ſo 


much of its ancient ſplendor. It is 670 miles ſouth- 
caſt of Paris, 450 ſouth-weſt of Vienna, and 900 
8 gone London. SE 5 40 55 e 
RO » Adj. (from Rome) popiſuj, 

' ROMNEY, 8. Aro of Kent; 55 e of the 
cinque ports, with a market on Thurſday, and a 
fair on Auguſt 21, for pedlat's ware. It is ſeated on 
2 marſh of the ſame name, famous for feeding eattle; 
but the air is very unwholſame. It ſends two repre- 
ſentatives to parſiament. It is 24 miles ſouth of 
Canterbury, 14 ſouth weſt ef Dover, and 70 fou 
eaſt of London. eee EE 1% HEH 8 ka " . 5 

ROM, 8. (ſee Ran) a gir} fond of ſport or 
play. Rough or rude pla x. 0 
; \ 2 „ 1 pers 1 . i 
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wanton mannere- 


etrys 


RO'NDYON, S. (the ety mology: uncertain) a 


fat bulky woman. 


See HOLYROOD- 


building. Figuratively, the palate or upper part of 
the mouth. | | V 


roof. To incloſe or entertain in a houſe. 0 
ROO'K, S. (hroc,.. Sax.) a black bird feeding 
carrion, and reſembling a crow. 
cheſs, from rocco, Ital. Figutatively a cheat or 
(þ :rper. 5 
ROO'KERY, S. a nurſery for rooks. 
ROO'M, S. (rumis, Goth. rum; Sax.) ſpace or 
extent of. place. Space or place unoccupied. Paſ- 
ſage or ſpace for paſſing. Space or opportunity free 
from obſtruction. An apartment in a houſe, 
ROO'MAGE, S. ſpace or place. | | 
ROO'MINESS, S. the quality of containing 
much extent or vacant ſpace. ; 

ROO'MY, Adj. wide; ſpacious ; extenſive, 
ROQ'ST, S. (broft, Sax. roe/ten, Belg.) a pole on 
which a bird fits tofleep, The act of fleep ; ap- 
plied primarily to fowls, and figuratively to men. 


a bird. To lod 


that part of a plant which reſts on the ground, im- 
bides the juices of the earth, and tranſmits them to 
the plant for nutrition. a e the bottom 
or lower part. A plant whoſe roots are eaten. The- 
original, firſt cauſe or anceſtor.” An impreſſion, or 
lifting effect and reſidence. In mathematics, a 
quantity conſidered as the baſis of a higher power. 
n grammar, a primitive word, . from whence others 
are derived or compounded: OE, LE 
Jo ROO'T, V. 

ia the earth. To turn up the earth. Actively, to 
fix deep and firm in the earth. To impreſs or fix 
deeply. To pull up by the roots; to turn up out of 
the ground ;. uſed with up. To deſtroy entirely or 
extirpate; uſed with out. „ 
ROO'TED, Adj. fixed firmly and deeply in the 
earth, or any other place. . | 

RO'PE, S. (rap, Sax. reep, Belg.) a cord made of- 
hemp. Any row of things hanging down. A 
rope of onions,” | Em 


RO'NDEAU, S. (Fr.) an ancient kind of po- 
conſiſting of thirteen verſes, divided into three 
couplets ; at the end of the ſecond and third, the 
beginning of the firſt is repeated in an equivocal 


ROU'D, S. (from rod) a meaſure. containing h 
the fourth part of an aere. A- pole, or. a meaſure of 
fixceen feet and a half, The croſs, from rode, Sax. 


ROOF, 8 (brofy Sax.) the corner or top of a |. 
kouſe, The vault or inſile arch which covers a 


To ROF, V. A. to encloſe or: cover with a | 


A mean man at 


'To ROO-S T, V. N. (ræſlan, Belg.) to ſleep as 4 
ROOT, 8. (ia. rot, Swed. red, Belg.) in botany, . 


N. to fix the root, or ftrike far | 


N by men. 6 6 i274 4 LIE L232 541 65 
RO'SARY, S. 4 bunch or ſtring of beads on 
which the Romaniſts count their ptayers. 
RO'SE, S. (Fr. roſa, Lat.) a flower whoſe petals: 
are placed circularly and expand in a beautiful order; 
of which the ſpecies are many. Je ſpeak under the 
| roſe, is td diſcloſe a ſecret, or reveal any thing which. 
will not be diſcovered afterwards. 5 
ROSE, preter of RI. 
RO'SEMARY, S. (veſmarinus, Lot.) a plant. 


i 


; per ſelling; fs 2 0 | 
To RO'SIN, V. A. to rub with roſin. { 
ROY/SSEL, S. light land. ' —+ EF 
RO'STRATED, Adj. (re/ftratus, Lat, adorned 
with beaks of ſhips. B23 
RO'STRUM, S. erz the beak of a' bird or 
ſhip. A (caffold or pulpit, whence, orators anciently- 


| harangued. A. pipe which conveys liquor into the 
receiver in common alembics. A pair of crooked 


ſciflors uſed iu dilating wounds. | 

RO'SY, Adj. (reſeus, Lat.) reſembling. a roſe in 
bloom, beauty or fragrance, | 

To RO'T, V. N 
to putrefy, or loſe the coheſion of its parts by fer- 
mentation. Actively, to corrupt or make putrid, 
ROT, S. à diſtemper among ſheep, by which 
their lungs are waſted, A putrid decay. | 

ROTA'TION,.S. (Fr. rotatia, Lat.) the act 
of whirling round. The ſtate of being whirled 
round. A turn or ſucceſſion. | 
ROTE, 8. (routine, Fr.) words vttered by mere 
memory without meaning. Memory ei words with 
out underſtanding their meaning. | ; f 
ROTHERAM, S. a well- built town io che Weſt- 
riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays, 
and two fairs, on Whit-Monday for horned catile, 
and ſheep, and December 1, for cattle and horſes, 
It is ſeated-on the river Don, over which. is a fine 
ſtone- bridge. It lies 41 miles from Nottingham, 
38 from Halifax, and 170 from London. ' 

RO'THER-NAILS, S. (corrupted from rudder 
and.nails) nails with very full heads, uſed in faſten»- 
ing the icons of rudders, : 4. 
ROT TEN, Adj. corrupted or putrid. Figu- 
-ratively, wanting firmneſs, ſolidity or honeſty, 


ſtrong town in the United. Provinces, in Holland, 
with one of the fineſt harbours in the Netherlands, 
' which renders it a place of very conſiderable trade. 
N It is the moſt conſiderable place in Holland, for ex- 
tent, the beauty of its buildings, for trade, and for 

riches, next to Amſterdam. he whole city may 
be ſaid to be a harbour, there is fuch a great num 
der of fine deep canals,. that will bear the greateſt 

| ſhips, and they may unload them at the very doors 
of the magazines. The town is governed by a 


. To RO'PE, V. N. to draw out into threads, or 
viſcous filaments, . b 


30 


; regency, conſiſting of twenty-four ccuaſcllors, and. 
7 'SE four 


RO'SIN, S. ſee REsIx, which is the moſt pro- 


.. (rotan, Sex. rotten, Belg.) | 


ROTTERDAM, S. a large, : handſome, and 
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four burgo-maſters. There are a great many hand- 
ſome buildings, and the ton · houſe, the bank, thoſe 
of the Eaſt India company, and the arſenals, are 
very magnificent. It is more frequented: by Britiſh 


merchants than Amſterdam, becauſe the ice departs 
ſooner, and becauſe a ſingle tide in two or three. 


hours will carry a veſſel into the open ſea, -Eraſ-' 
mus was. born here, and his ſtatue in bronze is ſtill 
to be ſeen. It is ſeated on the river Maeſe, 13 miles 
ſouth 2aſt of the Hague. | 
ROTU'ND, S. (rotonde, -Fr. retundus, Lat.) 


round or circular, | 


ROTU'NDITY, S. (retendits, Fr. (retunditas,: 


Lat.) the quality of being round. 
ROTU'NDO, S. (rotondhs, Ital.) a building of 
arround form both · on the outſide and in the in- 


» 


fide. | 5 


To RQ'VE, V. N. (ever, Dan.) to ranible, 
wander, or walk about without any particular de- 
termination, - Actively, to wander over. 

„ROVER, S. a wanderer. A 
ſtant perſon. A robber or pirate. As revers, ſig- 
nifes without any particular aim. | 

ROU'GE, S. (Fr.) red paint. 3 

ROUGH, Adj. (pronounced ruff}, brub, brubge, 
Sax.) having inequalities on the ſuriace, oppoſed to 
ſmooth. Auſtere, applied to the taſte. Harſh, ap- 
plied to ſpund. Severe or void of civility, applied 
to behaviour, Hard- featured. Not finiſhed or po- 
liſhed. ' Terrible. Coarſe. Tempeſtuous, applied 
ts weather. | 


To RO'UGHCAST, v. A. to form in a care- + 


leſs or inelegant manner, with inequalities on its 
ſorface. Po form any thing in its firſt rudi- 
ments. * | 
ROUGH CAST, S. a rude model. A kind of 
plaſter very uneven in its ſurface, becauſe mixed 
with pebbles, &c. | | 

- ROU'GH-DRAUGHT, S. a draught of à thing 


performed without care or nicety. | 


te ly, to grow rough. _ Y CE 
To ROU'GH-HEW, V. A. to form ina vaude 


and carcleſs manner. 


ROU'GHNESS, S. inequality or ruggedneſs of 


ſorfsce. Auſterity, or aftringency of taſte. *Harſh- 
neſs of ſound. 
elegance of] behaviour or treatment. Violence 
of operation, applied to medicine. An unpoliſhed 
or unfiniſhed flate. Want of eloquence in dreſs or 
appearance, Tempeſtuouſneſs, applied to weathq;. 
Coarſeneſs of features, 5 | 
ROU'ND, Adj. (rend, Fr, rende, Ital. rund, 


Belg.) cylindrica!, circular, or ſpherical. Smooth, 


Severity,”-or want of civility and 


A fickle or incon- 


L | . | perie 
To ROU*GHEN, V. A. to make rough. Neu- 


| ladder. 


«ROQU'ND, S. a circle. A rundle, or ftep of 
The time in which a thing paſſes throws 
the hands of -a company, and comes back 6 
_ A 8 A diſcharge of muſyuetry, 
A walk performed by an officer in ſurveyi ing La 
Givi ; From rene; Fe. > Pit, e 
RO'UND, Adv. every way; on all ſides, In 
a a Circle or revolution, from n rend, or @ lair 
Fr. in a circular manner. Not in a direct line. 
RO UND, Prep. on erery fide of. Circulatly 
about. All over. | e / 
To ROUND, V. A. to ſurround or encirele, 
To make circular. To raiſe figures to a relief 
To move about 2 To make ſmooth ; ap- 
; 2 to periods. Neuterly, to grow to a circular 
oem” - | | "= 
 ROU'NDABOUT, Adj. ample or ext 
' Indire&, or looſe. A bad 3 e _ 
_ ROU'NDEL, ROU'NDELAY, 8. (rondelt 
Fr.) a kind of poetry conſiſting of thirteen verſes, 
eight of which are of one kind of rhime, and five 
2 another; it is divided into three couplets, and 
has the beginning of the reundel repeated at the end 
of the ſecond and third couples. 
RO UNDHE AD, S. a puritan, fo named from 


their cuſtom of cropping their hair round, 
To ROU'SE, V. A. to wake from reſt. To 
excite to action. To drive a beaſt from its laire, 
Neuterly, to awake from ſlumber, To be excited 
to thought or action. OLD, . 
RO USE, S. (rujch, Teut.) a quantity of liquor 
too large for a perſon. M 
RO OT, S. (rot, Belg. rette, Teut, raud, rbew- 
ter, Brit. rota, Sclav. aud Hung.) a clamorous or 
tumultuous crowd, Figuratively, a clamour of 
buſtle. Confuſion of an army defeated ; from route, 
Fr. A 8 „ 
To ROU'T, V. N. to aſſemble in tumultuous 
and clamorous crouds, Actively, to defeat, or diſ- 
by defeating. | ; „ 
ROW, S. (reib, Teut. rhis, Brit, rab, ry, 
Perſ.) a rank or file; a number of things ranged 
in aline, | COMMENT ab 30 OG 4 
To RO'W, V. N. (rowan, rewan, Sax.) to 
take a veſſel move on the water by ' oars, ., Ac- 
- tively, to drive by oars, | 5 
ROWE, Nichol As, a celebrated Engliſh poet, 
was the fon of John Rowe, Eſq; ſerjeant at law, 
and was born at Little Berkford in Bedſordſhire, 
in 1673. He ſtudied at Weſtminſter ſchool, under 
- Dr. Buſby ; but poetry was his darling ſtudy, and 
he at that time compoſed ſeveral copies of verſes 
upon different ſubjects, both in Greek, Latin, and 
\ Engliſh, which. were much admired, At ſixteen 


applied to the ſound of periods. Not broken, ap- years of age he entered the Middle Temple, oo 


plied to numbers. Large, applied to price. Fair, 
candid, open or honeſt, followed by dealing. Quick, 
applied to motion; plain, without telet ve; followed 
ne 2 


| he made remarkable advances in the ſtudy of the 
law, and was afterwards called to the bar; but his 


* 


E tragedy, the, Ambitious Step-mother, meeting 


with uaiveiſal applauſe, the ſpirit of portry got 


* 


a. rd. ce. Aden, 


LOVE 


4 fx * 


ren”; » A a | * 
. p: x | — ü 
\ 1 


* 


e's t over bim and/helaid/aſide all thoughts 
of raiſing himſelf by the law, and/ afterwards . wrote” 
everal tragedies, ' among which was Tametlane. 
His other tragedies are, the F air Penitent, Ulyfſes;' 
the Royal Convert, Jane Sbore, and the Lady Jane: 
Gray, 
= ſo well pleaſed is in Mr. Rowe's company 
dut after that nobleman's death, all avenues were 

ſtopped to his preferment. How upon the 2. 
ceſſion of George I. to - the throne, he was made 

poet laureat, we a land-furveyor of che «cuſtoms. : 
Tne prince of Wales conferred on him the poſt of 
elerk of his council, and the lord chancellor 

Parker made him his ſecretary of the preſentations. 


ſixth year of his oge and as he 8 
markable for his piety, virtue, and ſweetneſs of diſ- 
poſition, he kept up his goed humour to the laſt, 
and took leave of his wife and ſriends, immediately 
before his laſt agony; with the ſame tranquillity'of 
mind as though he had been upon taking only a 
ſhort journey, He was interred with 
lemnity in Weſtminſter abbey, and a fine monu- 


daughter, 7 


ROW'EL, S. (reuille, Fr.) the pointed part of 
2 ſpur which turns on an axis. A ſeton or roll of 
hair, ſilk, &c, put into a wound to ptomote à diſ- 
ch urge. = 4 e 4 
5 ROWPEL, V. N. to pierce or wound with 
 RO'WEN, S. a field kept up till after Micbael- 

mas, that the corn left on the ground may ſprout 
into green. . * e e 23100 
RO WER, 8. one that moves a boat by 

ost. TEE 716 84 


to, or becoming, a king. Figuratively, noble. 
E RO'YALIST, 8. (Fr.) an adherent -rd a 
mg. * l it e gans, 
ROYALTY, S. rayalié, Fr.) the character, 
office, ſtate, or enſigns of a king. 

ROYSTON, S. a town ſituate partly in Hert- 
foxdſhire, and partly in - Cambridgeſhire, with a 
marker on Wedneſdays, and five fairs, viz.' on Ath- 
Wedneſday, Wedneſday in Eaſter-week, Wedneſ- 
Gy in Whirſun-week, the firſt Wedneſday in July, 
*nIthe Wedneſday after Sep. 29, for horſes, horned 
cattle, ſheep and hogs, It was formerly a Roman 
town, The market is very large for corn and malt, 
lt is 45 miles from Stamford, 20, from Huntingdon, 


ad 38 from London, . ne 
{rhubis, Brit. rub, Perſ.) to 


Bo, RU'B, V. A. 
dean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſomething upon 
ru To touch, fo as to wear off r ſur- 
ice, To move one ſubſtance upon another. Fi- 


However, upon the ac- 


He died the 6th of December 171 8, in the forty- g 
| Was always te- 4 


great ſo- 

ruby. 6 

ment was erected to his memory, and to that of his 2 

| 1 2 144. 14 | ireRtionscig the common prayer and law ' books, ofa; 

termed becauſe originally printed. and written with 
dea. 116-04 » a 2,00 


* | A 
. 


kancivil, tumultuous behaviour,  Boifterous. 
| Untaught. ' Unpoliſhed. Ru 
leſs. 


wear by friction . To poliſſi.· 
thraagi t ſurmount vr get throygd:difficaliics. 5 
RUB, S. 2 — — be; 
The duke of Queenſberry, ſecretary of act of rubbing. ::2Inequality-of/ ground, which bin- 
unde bir 3 public affairs, and was a 3 & difficulty or cauſe f 
uneaſineſ. 
| |RUBBAGE/)or .RU;BBISH, 8. (hen % 
dbage i now obſoleteq ruin or fragments mate + 
n building]; A confuſed maſs.; Any ching video). 


'oriwortBleſss5i:! 111 bet ofw nls 1 


3 
. 


4 


. 


— 


4 


: 


3 n 


» 
. 


} 


over the ſurface of another. 
[rub with,” Two. 


rien (Uſell with down, to elean or gutry., Ufed 
Neuterly, to ret ori 


ith up, to excite or awaken. 
Ved . with! 57 tr 


2054002303 11-11} ba 3293 ww un TIL 


(431294 
- RU'BBER;' S. one who paſſes one thing bard 
Any thing uſed t. 
games out of three; A whetſt6ne. 
-RUBICAN;: Adj.: (Fri) . bay, ſorrel, ar black, 


with a light grey or white on the flanks, applied 
to the colour of! ar horfſſe. 


RU'BBLE-STONE, S. 4 tone. ſo called from 
ts being rubbed or worn by the water. 

.RU'BICUND, Adj. (rubicundus, Lat.) inelia - 
1 yy Fe erg hen 
U'BIED, Adj. (from ruby) of the colour of 2 

þ r = enn 5p nt [<7 111-138 


RU/BRIC-S.: (owbrique," Fr. "rubric, Lat.) th=! 


* * * 
y 


Xt br ITT * If R 6 tf 15 59 
RU'BY, S. (ruber, Lat.) a: precious ſtone of a 


red colour, next in hurdneſs to the diamond, Red - 
neſs: 1 526 thing red. | | 

f RUB Cy | PLP es 
CU DDER, S. {roeder, Iſl.) an inſtrument at the. + 


A red pimple, | "+ 2; "7X5 vS 
Adj. of a red colour: . 


ſtern of a veſſ. l by vhich its courſe is governed. Fi- ; 
guratively, any thing that guides or governs.. A 10 


. RUD DIN ESS, 8. 


to redneſs. 


2 
? 


inftruQtions.; Violence, Stormineſs, or ri 


figure of a rope or ſtaff, wherewith the flutings 


the quality of: approaching 
RU'DDLE; 8. red earth. ; 4 May the by 

-RU'DDY,. S. (rudde, Sax.) pale red; approach- 
STAY ed, dar. . L e 
RUDE, Adj. (rede, Sax. radis, Lat.) rough or 
\ arſh. 

d or ſhapeleſs. Art- 
erformed merely with ſtr eng. 
RU DELV, Adv. in a coarſe, rough, or unſkil- 


io en 


ul ner. 5 3 Die wid Io 
KUBE NES, 8. want of civility, elegance, or 


© 


RU'DENTURE, 8. (Fr.) in archit 


9 


columns are uſually filled up. 1 -> 


1 
3 
N 


RU DESBV, S. an uncivil fello rr. 


RU'DIMENT,,S.. (Fr. rudimentum, Lat.) 8 


firſt principles of a ſcience, or education. The firſt., 


inaccurate and unpoliſhed draught G. beginning of 


avg thing. dl A ere 8 e 
1 4 t 64. . 1 ee r 
1; oRIVE, V. A. (row/ran, Sax. Tewen, Teut.) 


oratively, to hinder by colliſſon. To remove by 


| 


© grieve. I or lament, | RU og 
* , . \ * 4 ; | 1 
Sin (N tl ANTS} * AS „ee . RA * 


-: 47 


RU U 4 


E, 8. (Fr. rbawy; Brit. rate, Lat) a well 
known herb. 


£244 71 ARE > 533i 


RU'EFUL, Adj. ſad or mouinful. | 


private houſe. 7 a 
RU FF, S. (ſee Ruvers): — ornament 


thered and formerly worn round the neck. A Gall - | 


river fiſh, ſo dalled from the-roughneſs of its ſcales. 
.RU'F FIAN, S. (r»ffiate, Ital. reffien, 


— robber, or boiſterous and miſchievous /fel- 


Au- yr IAN, Adj. A ſavagely boiſterous. | 
To RU'FFIAN, V V. N. W raiſe tu- 


mult., 10 2 
To RUFFLE, V.A. (rayfielen Belg· to wrinkle). 


to contract into wrinkles, . or make rough. To diſ- 

compoſe, applied to the peter. To ſurprize, To 

throw + pope in diſogder. To contract into plaits. 

Neuterly, to grow rough or boiſterous. To flutter, 
"IM RU „ 8. PMited or gathered linen worn as 
an ornament on the wriſtband. Plaited ſilk or other 
ſtuff worn as an ornament at the bottom of the ſleeve 
of 'v woman's gown. A Giſturdance or open, 

plied: to the mind. 

U'G, $: a coarſe nappy woolen cloth, a. coarſe 
coverlet uſed 'for-inferior beds. 

-RU'GGED, Adj. (gg, Swed.) full of un- 
evenneſs in qualities on the ſurface, Without order. 
Savage or brutal, applied to temper. Stormy or 
doifterous, applied to weather. Rough or hatſh, ap- 
plied to ſound. Surly, applied to the aſpect. Nerd w 
or ſhag 

RU'GGEDNESS, 8. the quality of . 

RU GIN, S. a nappy cloth. | 

RU'GINE, S. (Fr.) a ſurgeon's raſp. 

Nu IN, 8. Fain, Fr. ruina, Lat.) the fall or * 
firuQion of cities or houſes, The remains of 2 
duilding' that is demoliſhed, Loſe of happineſs © bn 
fortune. Miſchief: or bane. 

To RU'IN, V. A. (ruiner, Fr.) to demelichio Wy 


"|; 


RUE “LLB, SFr) a circle3-aw e at x 


* Fr. ia bad, 

„Dan.) to pilfer or plunder : the Italian ſeems | 
the beſt derivations but: Johnſan thinks rough * 
: better) a perſon who murders for hire- A mur- 


certain orders made from time IE 

of law, which attornies are un 2 2 
order to avoid confuſion 3 and — 
defendant are at their peril, a oo wats to. pa 
ence to the rules made in n. rel 
depending between them. 

To RU'LE, V. A. — Zovern, or 
| power and authority. To manage. 


. 
din io . crak 


18 


rule. JE to exercile. d de 
erning. 1 * b 1 
RU'L 8 A governor, or one lp has "AY 


rity to eben os forbid. an JnRrymees nh i 
drawing lines. 110 
RUM, S. (a cant word) a 'coun y parſe ; 40 | 
old and antiquated author. A kind of ſpirits aiſles 
from ſugar-canes, See DAT. 
To RU'MBLE, v. N. 4 Belg, )tomake. - 
» hoarſe, wy _ contjnued noĩſe. ba 
; x A * Adj . Fr, rumingn 
the property of — N iy ) dari 
RUMFORD, S. a. pretty. large town in Eſex, 
| well inhabited and frequented; It is Ns =g 
markable for its great market for 8 Tueſdays; 
but that for corn and other provifions, with which 
it is plentifully ſupplied,. is on Wedneſdays, Its 
annual fair is on June 244. for h6rned caitle and 


1 horſes. It is 16 miles from. es, and 12 


from London. 

To RU'MINATE, v. N. ee Lat.) to- 
chew the cud. To muſe, or think on for a time. 
| Actively, to chew. over again. To meditate on, 


over and over 2 

; ROMINA-TIOL ION, 8. (ruminatio, Lat) the pro- 
perty or act of chewing the cud; : Figeratively, we- 
j ditation on the ſame thing. 

| To RU'MMAGE, V. A. (from'ranmes, Teut. 
to empty; — to Skinner. But from rimer, 
Lat. according to Johnſon): to ſearch, or plunder, 
Neuterly, to He places. 

RU MMER, 8. (raemer, Belg.) a drinking gl, 
122 a foot and * orbicular cavity. 

X 'MOUR, s S. (rumeur, Fr. rumor, - Lat) s 
| fying report not well eſtabliſhed. A bruit. 


deſtroy. To deprive of happineſs or fortune. To || To RU'MOUR, V. A. to ſpread a report. 

impoveriſh. Neuterly, to fall down; to run to 24 RU'MP, S, (rang, Tent.) the end of the back 

ſtate of decay | and deſtruction. To be 7 ft bone. The buttocks. 

rimed. | To RU'MPLE, V. A. (rompelen, Belg.) to 
To RUINATE, V. A. to deftroy, demoliſh, or . r inkle or diſorder. — - 

involve in pove and miſery: 'RU'MPLE, S. (brympelle, Sax.) a pucker, ot 


*RUINA*TION, 'S. ſubverſion, or deſtruction. | eie 


« Ruination of owns,” Camp. 
— RU!INOUS, Adj. (ruineux, Fr. ruinoſes, Lat. ) 
fallen into irrepara ie decay; ; pernicious or deſtrue- 
tire. 
RU-LE, S. bis, Seer. from reh Lat.) g- 
* or ſupreme, command. An inſtrument by 
ch lines are drawn. A anon or precept dy which 
the thoughts or actions are directed. Propriety cr 


t made by negligence and careleſſneſs. 
RUMSEY, S. a town of Hampſhire, with a 
r on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 7 
Monday, Auguſt 26, and Nov, 8, fer horſes, cattle, 
and cheefe. It. is a large ancient.town, governed by 
A mayor, recorder, ſix aldermen, and 12 burgeſſes. 
It lies 8 miles from Southampton, and 78 from Lon- 
don, Here is a large manuſactory of ſhalloon, 
12 RUN. V. (rinnan, Goth. runnung, Sax. 


regularity of 1 Rules of court, in law, are þ 


move the legs as ſwift as poſſible, ſo that — 
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both off the ground at once, at every ſtep. 'Followed 
by about, to uſe the legs in moving; to move in a 
hurry. To pas with à quick motion. Followed 
by pen, to attack or ruſh violently. To take a 
courſe ; applied to ſhips, To comend in x race: 
Jo run away, to make an eſcape or leave unexpeRedly. 


To ſtream or 


To move in any direction. To be buſied upon; 


applied to the mind, and uſed with en, or n. To | 


ble reception or ſucceſs for a conti- | 
voura Þ ' reddiſh brown; uſed by Sir Iſaac Newton for grey. 


have a fa nt 
—_— To paſs into a different Rate. To run 


ever, to be exuberant, To difcharge matter; ap- 
| plied to wounds. To have a general tendency. 
To run in with, to cloſe or comply, or agree, Uſed 
with on, to be continued. Uſed with wer, to be 


ſo much as to flow over; to be ſo full as to be over- | 


. Actively, to melt or eaſt; applied to me- 
— + * ' . prehends a conſiderable part of the continent of Eu- 


tals. Applied to fortune; to hazard, riſk, or ven- 


ture, Followed by again, to drive violently againſt. 
Uſed with bach, to trace backwards in thought. Te 
ran down, to chaſe till weary ; figuratively, to cruſh 
or overbear. Uſed with through, to ſtab or pearce 
. with a weapon, ſo that the po 
trary ſide; to paſs through. 


RUNN, S. the act of running, Courſe, motion 


or direction. Flow or - cadence, applied to verſe, 
Uncontrolled courſe or humour. Long reception ; 


continued ſucceſs, Clamour, followed by again. 


An incloſure for deer or other animals, from runne, 
10. A. the long run, ſignifies in the end, or at laſt. 


t appear on the con- 


1 


RU“ NAGAT E, S. (corrupted from renegut, Fr.) 


an apoſtate, or 
ion. | | 
RUNAWAY, S. one who timorouſl 
danger. | 


one who deſerts his country and reli- 


flies from 


RU'NDLE, S. (whence-roundle, corruptedly pro- 


nounced and written rundle) a round or ſtep of a 
ladder, Something put round an axis. 
RU'NDLET, S. (perhaps from runlet, or round- 

let) a ſmall barrel. ; | 
RU'NNER, S. one that runs. 

meſſenger. One employed by a banker or newſ- 
monger to collect money or news abroad. A ſhoot- 

ing ſprig. One of the ſtones of a mill. 


A racer. A 


RU'NNET, S. (gerunnen, Sax.) a liquor made 


by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot water, and 
uſed in curdlin 
ſpelt, rennet. 

RU'PTION, S. (ruptio, Lat.) a breach. _ 

RU'PTURE, S. (Fr. from ruptus, Lat.) the act 
of breaking; the ſtate of a thing burſten. A breach 
of peace, or act of hoſtility. A preter natural erup- 
tion of the gut. | Ea | 

RU'RAL, Adj. (Fr. ruralis, Lat. from rus, ruris ) 
country ; *belon 


/ 


4 


the country. : | | 
RU SE, S. (Fr.) a little ſtrat ile or trick. 
1 ( ) e or tri 


50 


ging to, exiſting in, or reſembling, 


ts. 4 


g milk. Sometimes, but improperly, 


|: 
RUSH, S. a violent courſe or motion. 


| 


flow ; applied to hiquors. | To be | {tripped of its 
liquid or melt. To paſs 3 to 80 away er vaniſh. | allow.” . 


any metal. 


| RU'STIC, Adj. (roflices, Lat.) rural 
| 5 


RUSH, S: (rie, Sax.) a plaut growing in marſſiy 
rounds. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 

To RU'SA, V. A. (hbruſen, Sax.) to move vio- 
and unexpectedly. 3 | 
RU'SHLIGHT, 8. a candle made of a ruſh 

bark for a wick, and dipped in 


RU'SK,'S, (rife, ax.) bard or rough bread made 
RU'SSET, Adj. (refer, Fr. raffur, Lat.) of 4 


Coarſe, ruſtic, or homeſpun. . 

RU SSET, S. coarſe, or country dreſs. | 
RU'SSET, or RU'SSETING, S. a name given 

to ſeveral ſpecies of pears or apples on account of 

RUSSIA, or Moscovv, S. (the empire of) com- 


rope and Aſia, and is extended from 42 to 148 deg. of 


longitude, and between 45 and 72 deg. of north la- 
titude, being bounded the Frozen ſea on the 
north, Pacific ocean and China on the eaſt, Chineſe 
'Tartary, the Mogul, Uſbeek, and Circaſſian Tartars 
on the ſouth ; and by Poland, the Baltic ſea, Swediſh 


Finland and Lapland, and Norwegian Lapland on 


the weſt; being 4800 miles in length from the-weſ- 
tern coaſt vf Livonia to cape Tziakotſles go, the moſt 
eaſtern point of Siberia, Itis in breadih 1800 from 
Derbent on the Caſpian ſea to the ſtreights of Way- 
gats, the moſt northern coaſt of Ruſſian Lapland. It 
was formerly divided into three large provinces : th: 
firſt was Red Ruffia, which now makes part of Po- 


land; the ſecond White Ruſſia, which is compre- 


hended in the great duchy of. Lithuania; and the 


third was Black Ruſſia, commonly called Moſcovy, 
from the name of Moſcow, the chief town in this 


province 3 ſo that it appears that ſeveral territories in 
Europe, which formerly belonged to this crown, are 


| now in poſſeſſion of other princes. But they have 


extended their conqueſts to the eaſt, and now poſ- 
ſeſſes all the north part of Aſia, as far as the Pacific 
ocean. This immenſe empire borders upon the Baltic 
ſea, which is near Sweden; the White ſea, on 
the fronticrs of Lapland, the' Frozen ſea, which 


reaches to the north pole; the Black or Uxine ſea, 


near the frontiers of Turky ; the Caſpian ſea, on the 
borders of Perſia; and the Pacific or South ſea, 
which bounds it on the eaſt, The principal rivers 


| are the Nieper, the Volga or Wolga, the Don or 
'Þ Tanais, the Duene or Duine, and the Oby. 


RU'ST, S. (Sax. race, Belg. ref?) the red ſcales 
of iron owing to moiſture. The calx or flower of 
Low of power by inactivity, Matter 

bred by corruption. | a 
To RU ST, V. N. to have its ſurface corroded 
or tarniſned. To degenerate or grow inactive by 


idleneſs. Actively, to make ruſty, 
z country. 
6 Rude 
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Rude or unpolite. Savage. Artleſs. Simple; plain | 


or unadorned, _. 


— 
RUSTIC, S. a clown. or unpoliſhed country- 


man. In architecture, a kind of building in imita- 


tion of nature, particularly, when the ſtones in the 


face of a building are hatched or picked with the 
point.of a hammer, „ | 


RU'STICAL, Adj. (ruftique, Fr. rufticur, Lat.) 


rough; brutal; ſavage; unpolite. | 
o RU'STICATE, V. N. (rufticor, Lat.) to 
reſide in the country. Actively, to baniſh into the 


country. | 


RUSTICITY, .S. (rufiicitt, Fr. rufticitas, Lat.) | 


the quality of one who lives in thecountry. Broad- 
neſs of pronunciation; rudeneſs of manners. Rural 


appearance. 


RU'STINESS, S. the quality or ſtate of being ruſty. 
To RU'STLE, V. N. (briſilan, Sax.) to make a 
noiſe like that of ſilk, when bruſhing againſt wy 
thing; like that of trees when blown by the wing, 
or that of a hedge when pierced by a . 
RU'STY, Adj. covered with ruſt, Impaired by 


inactivity. | 


ToRU'T, v. N. (ruit, Fr. rutzr, 1, 4 ram) to 


have a deſire of coming together, applied to deer. N 
RU'T, S. (Fr. ſee the verb) the copulation. of: 
deer. A hole worn by a wheel, from route, F. 


RU'TH, S. (from rue) pity, or compaſſion. Ob- ri 


ſolete. ; 


RUTHIN, S. a town of Denbighthire in North- L 


Wales. It ſtands on the river Clwyd, is a large po- 
pulous place, nearly in the'middle of the ſhire, and 

the greateſt market for corn in the valley of Clwyd. 
It is a corporation, has a good free-ſchool, and an 
hoſpital. Its market is on Mondays, and its fairs on 


March 19, Friday before Whitſunday, Auguſt 8, 


September 30, and Nov. 10, for cattle and pedlars 
ware, It lies eight miles from Denbigh, and 202 
from London. Se 


' ' RU'THLESS, Adj. - eruel; pitileſs; — 


corn. 
Wedneſd 
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' RYEGATE, S. a borough of Surry, in the valley 
of Holmſdare. It has a market on Fueſdays, und 
two fairs, on Whit-Monday., and September EI for 
bullocks and horſes. It is a pretty large place, ind 
ſends two repreſentatives to parliament. Iriveywenty- 
four miles ſouth- weſt of London 9 - 
RV EGRAS8, S. a, ſtrong and coarſe bind bf 
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A conſonant, and the eighteenth letter of the 
| Engliſh alphabet. It occurs fo often in our 
language, that foreigners have remarked it 
) as a very great defect in its ſtructure. In 
the beginning of words it has one invariable ſound, 
but in the middle is ſometinies pronounced like an 2, 
ind is likewiſe pronounced ſo'when'it is'uſed inſtead, 
of eth, at the end of a verb, as'in groer, leaves, &c. ] 
As no noun ſingular ends with a ſingle 5, whenever | 


2 word ends with 'a ſhort vowel" before 5, the 5 is | 
; and even |- 


doubled, as in aſs, formerly written a; ar | 
in thole words which are written with dipthongues, 
and are naturally long, an s final is added for this 
reaſon, as in gooſe, houſe. The form of this letter is 
the ſame in the Goth. Sax, and Roman alphabets, 
and by inſpecting the Runic may eaſily be traced 
from the Greck, 2; or the A inverted thus &. As 
an abbreviature, it is ſometimes uſed for ſacius, a fel- 
low, & ſociety, as F. R. S. a fellow of 
the royal ſociety; and in medicinal preſcriptions for 
ſecundum, as S. A. ſecundum artem, i. e. according to 
art, | | 
SABA'TH, S. a day appointed for religious duties | 
and a total ceſſation from work, in commemoration 
of God's reſting on the ſabbath day from the work 
of creation ; but kept by Chriſtians in commemora - 
tion of Chriſt's riſing from the dead. The ſeventh 
day of the week. The obſervation of the ſabbath 
began with the world ; for God having employed ſix 
dis in its creation, appointed the ſeventh, as a day of 
reſt to de obſerved by man, in commemoration of that 
great event. As the ſeventh day was a day of reſt 
to the people, ſo was the ſeventh year to the land; it 
being unlawful in this year to plow or ſow, and what- 
erer the earth produced belonged to the poor: this 
was called the ſabbatical year. | 
SABAO'TH, S. (Heb. a hoſt or armies) a name 
pen to God in the holy ſcriptures, implying his om- 
nipotence, or ſole diſpoſal of the events of war, and 
adſolute government of the angelic orders. | 


SA'BLE, S. (zibella, Lat.) fur. It is the ſkin of 


| ' SA'BLE, Adj. (Fr.) black. Uſed moſtly by he- 
ralds and poets. | 

_ . SA'BLARE, S. (Fr.) is a piece of timber as long 
but not ſo thick as a beam. 

 'SA'BRE, S. (Fr. ſebel, Teut. ſabel, Dan.) a ci- 
meter,-orſword with a convex edge, ef od 
_ SA'BULOUS, Adj.  /abulum, Lat.) ſandy or 


„„ 4 *k RT 
[NO TAL, Adj. ( ſacerdotalis, Lat.) be- 
longing to prieſthood. 6 

SA'CHEL, S. (a diminutive of ſach, Brit.) a | 
ſmall leathern bag, uſed by children to carry their 
books in. , GE ES 
_ SA'CKE, S. (ſace, Sax. ſach, Brit. fac, Fr. it is 
obſervable this word is found in all languages) a large 
bag. The meaſure of three buſhels ; a looſe robe 


Fr. AXeque, a city of Morocco, The act of 
ſtorming, plundering, or.pillaging of a town. Pil- 
lage or plunder, from ſacar, Span. 

SA'CKBUT, S. (ſacbabuche, Span.) à muſical 
wind inſtrument, reſembling a trumpet in its uſe, 
but differing from it in form and ſize, It is com- 
poſed of four pieces, and has frequently a wreath in 
the middle, and is ſo contrived as to be ſhortened or 
lengthened at will, and without reckoning the cir- 
cles, or being drawn out, is uſually eight feet 


long. 

$A'CLOTH, S. coarſe cloth of which ſacks are 
made; uſed formerly to be worn in times of public 
faſting and lamentation. | 

SA'CRAMENT, S. ( fecrement, Fr. ſacramentum, 
Lat.) an oath or any other ceremony producing a 
ſtrong and faſtening obligation. An outward and 
viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace, given 
unto us, ordained by Chriſt himſelf, and received as 
a pledge to aſſure us of the reception of ſuch grace. 
The euchariſt or holy communion. Proteſtants ad- 
mit of only two ſacraments, baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper 3 but the Roman Catholics own ſeven, viz. 
baptiſm, confirmation, the euchariſt, penance, ex- 


o 


a beaſt of this name, and is much eſteemed for its 
dlackneſs, | IEEE 


| treme unQion, oi dination, and marriage. 15 


worn by a woman. A kind of ſweet wine, from ſec, - 


—_——Y 
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SACRAME'NTAL, Adj. (Fr.) belonging to the 


ſacrament. | f 
SACRED, Agj. (acre, Fr. ſacer, Lat.) ſet apart 
for holy uſes. Conſecrated; holy. Inviolable. 
To SA“ CRIFICE, V. A. ( ſeerifice Lat.) to 
offer up any thing to heaven. To deſtroy or give 
up for the ſake of ſomething elſe. To kill. To 
_ with loſs. Neuterly, to make offerings to 
od, | | 
SA CRIFICE, S. (Fr. facrificium, Lat.) the act 
of offering to heaven. Any thing offered to heaven, 
Any thing deſtroyed or quitted for the ſake of ſome- 
thing elſe, Any thing deſtroyed, 8 
SACRULEGE, S. {/acrilegium, Fr.) the crime of 
taking any thing dedicated to divine worſhip. The 
crime of profaning any thing ſacred. | $1 
' SA'CRIST, or SA'CRISTAN, 8. (ſ/acri/tain, 
Fr.) one who has the charge or care of the utenſils 
or moveables of a church. 
' SA'CRISTY, S. (facrifte, Fr.) an apartment 
where the conſccrated veſſels or moveables of a 
church are kept. 
SA'D, Adj. (though Jehnſon confeſſes his igno- 
rance of the etymology of this word, it may perhaps 
be derived from ſetwa, Perſ. which - ſignifies the 
ſame; or from ſed, or ſaud, Pol. Boh. and Sclav, a 3 
ſentence ;. or from ſad, Luſ. grievous or heavy; in 
which ſenſe ſad is uſed by Spenſer) full of ſorrow. | 
Melancholy. Grave. AMiQtive, Dark, applied 
to colour, from ſchatte, Teut. a ſhadow. Heavy, 
or weighty. *<** More He than lump of lead.” Fairy 
veen, The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. — | 
To SA'DDEN, V. A. to make ſorrowful, me- 
lancholy or gloomy. To darken, To make co- 
heſivg. 
SA'DDLE, S. (ſadl, Sax. ſadel, Belg.) the ſeat 
which is put on a horſe's back for a perſon to fit 


1 


On, | 
To SA'DDLE, V. A, to cover with, or put on a 
ſaddle. Figuratively, to load or burthen. | 
SA'DDLEBACEED, Adj. hunch-backed ; ap- 
plied to men, Having the back low, and the. head 
and neck raiſed ; applied to a horſe. | | 
SA'DDLER, S. one who makes ſaddles. 
SA'DNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon in affliction, 
Melancholy looks, Seriouſneſs, or the appearance 
of gravity. | EE, 
SA. FP. Adj. Ge Fr. ſalvut, Lat.) free from 
danger or hurt. Secure, | 7 
SA'FE, S. a place to put victuals in, free from 
any d nger of mi e, &. | 7 
SA'FECONDUCT), S. a guard through an 
enemy's country. A pals, | 
SA'FEGUARD, 8. defence or ſecurity from 


danger. A =o 4 A paſs or warrant to paſs. 
SA'FENESS, S. the quality of being free from 
danger. | | : 


SA'F ETY, S freedom from danger or hurt: cuſ- 


— 


tody, or the ſtate of being ſecured from eſcaping. 


SA'FFRON, S. (Fran, Fr. zaffrana, Ital.) 2 
flower or plant which el in ho: vs any wht 
yellow, &. CF 

SA'FFRON, Adj. yellow, or of the cotour of 
ſaffron. 3 T 
i SA'G, V. N. to hang heavy. Actively, to 
oad. | 8 

SAGA'CIOUS, Adj. (ſagax, Lat.) quick of 
ſcent, or thought; wiſe. 

SAGA'CITY, S. (ſagacite, Fr. ſagacitas, Lat.) 
quickneſs of ſcent, Acuteneſs of diicovery, Wif. 
dom: the faculty by which we find out intermediate 
ideas to diſcover the connection between each link 
_ chain, whereby the extremes are held toge. 
SA'GE, S. (ſauge, Fr.) a well-known plant, | 

3 Adj. (Fr. ſaggio, Ital.) wile, grave or 
prudent, 3 | 

SA'GE, S. a perſon of gravity and wiſdom, 

SAGUTTAL, Adj. {ſagitta, Lat.) belonging to 
an arrow, In anatomy, applied to a ſuture of the 
head, reſembling an arrow. 

SA'GO, S. a kind of eatable grain, brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, of conſiderable uſe in diet as a re» 
ſtorative. © it? 

SA'IC, S. (/aica, Ital. ſaigue, Fr.) a Turkiſh 
veſſel uſed in carrying merchandize, 

SA'ID, preter and part. paſſ. of Say. 

SA'IL, S. (gl, Sax. ſtyhel, {9% Belg.) a piece of 
canvas which catches the wind, and by that means 
moves a veſſel on the water. In poetry, a wing. A 
ſhip or veſſel, To frike ſail, is, to lower the ſail, 


and figuratively, to abate pomp or pride. 


To SA'IL, V. N. to move by means of fails, 
To paſs by water. To ſwim. To paſs along 
ſmoothly. Actively, to paſs by means of ſails. To 
paſs through. C8 
SA'ILER, or SAILOR, S. ( ſailer is moſt agree- 
2 to analogy, but ſailor moſt commonly uſed) a 

aman. 

SAI'L-YARD, S. the pole on which the ſail is 
extended, | 3 "HI 

SAUNT, S. (Fr. ſandtus, I. at.) a perſon eminent 
for piety and virtue. In the Romiſh church, a holy 
perſon deceaſed, and ſince his deceaſe canonized by 
the pope, after ſeveral informations and ceremo- 
nies. | 

To SAI'NT, V. A. to number or reckon among 
the ſaints. To canonize, Neuterly, to act with 
a ſhew of piety, followed by it, 

\ SAINTED, Adj. holy; reckoned among the 
ints. | | 
SA'KE, S. (ſac, Sax. ſacke, Belg.) final cauſe, end, 

or purpoſe. Regard to any perſon or thing. 

SA'KER, S. a ſmall fort of cannon. 

SALA'CIOUS, Adj. (ſalace, Fr., ſalacir, Lat.) 


luſtful, lewd. | | 
(ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, Teut.) herbs 


SA'LAD, S. 
which are eaten raw, FE 


r 
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 SA'LARY, S. (/alairi, Fr.) fate bire. Annual 
or periodical payment. | : 53 

SA'LE, 5. (oak Belg.) the act of ſelling. Mar- 
ket, or vent. Price, A public and proclaimed ex- 
poſition of goods by auction or at a market. 
SA'LEABLE, Adj. poſſible to be ſold. 
SA LESMAN, S. one who ſells cloaths 
made. One who ſells cattle for others. 

SA LIANT, Adj. (Fr.) in heraldry, in a leaping 
poſture. In fortification, projecting beyond the other 


ready 


works. | 
SA'LIENT, Adj. (./aliens, Lat.) leaping.; beat - 
ing; ſpringing with a iwift motion, 
SALUNE, or SA'LINOUS, Adj. (ſalinus, Lat.) 
ſaltiſn; conſiſting of ſalt, | | 
SALISBURY, S. a pleaſant city of Wiltſhire, 
ſeated on the river Avon, that waters moſt of the 
principal ſtreets, which are large and ſpacious. It 
has two markets, on Thurſdays and Saturdays; and 
four fairs, on Tueſday after January 6, for cattle 
and woolen cloth; Whit-Monday and Tueſday for 
pedlars goods and borſes; and Tueſday after October 
10, for hops, onions and cheeſe, It has ſeveral hand- 
ſome buildings, of which the cathedral is the chief. 
This is a fine Gothic ſtructure, and is ſaid to have as 
many doors as therg are months in the year, as many 
windows as weeks, and as many pillars as days in 
;the year; and has. à lofty ſpire ſteeple that may be 
ſeen at a great diſtance, It has alſo a large cloyſter 
of curious workmanſhip, and near it. is the biſhop's 
palace. The town-hall is a handſome building, and 
Aands in a ſpacious market-place, - It is governed by 
| a mayor, recorder, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament, It is twenty-five miles north-weſt of 
Squthampton, and eighty-four weſt-by-ſouth of Lon- 
don, Longitude.1 deg. 55 min. W. Lat. 51 deg, 
34 min. N. W 1 E 3 | 
SA'LIVA, S. (Lat.) the fluid by which the 
mouth and tongue are moiſtened. Spittle, Any 
thing ſpit. e = 
© SALUVAL, or SA'LIVARY, S. relating to or 
.conſiſting of ſpittle. | TNT 
To SA'LIVATE, V. A. to evacuate the ſpitile. 
To bring on a ſpitting by art. 5 
SALLVA'TION,' S. a. ſecretion of ſpittle. The 
Nate of .a perſon who is under cure for a venereal 
complaint, by ſecreting ſpittle. 5 
SA'LLET,, or SALLETTING, S. corrupted 
from ſallad. _ a | + 
SA'LLOW, Adj. (/e, Teut. black, ale, Fr. 
foul) ſickly. Of a greeniſh yellow. | 
SA'LLY, S. ( ſallie, Fr.) an, unexpected. iſſue or 
erruption from a place beſieged. A.range or excur- 
ſion, A flight, applied to wit. An .cſcape, frolic, 
or extravagant flight. ; 
To SA'LLY, V. N. to burſt out ſuddenly from a 
place beſieged. - © | 
: A'LLY-PORT, S. a gate from which ſallies are 
made, 1 7 


50 
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SALMAGU”NDI, S. (corrupted from ſelon mon 
gout, Fr. is according to my taſte) a, mixture of 
chopped meat, pickled. herring, &, 
 SA'LMON, S. (ame, Lat: ſaumen, Fr.) a large 
river fiſh, | 

SA'LMON-TROUT, S. a trout ſomewhat te- 
ſembling a ſalmon, 

SA'LT, S. (Goth ſealt, Sax. /el, Fr. ſalt, Lat,) 
a ſubſtance of a pungent taſle, diſſolvable in water, 
and incombuſtible; which gives conſiſtence to all 
ſubſtances, .preſerves them from corruption, and oc- 
caſions all the vatieties of taſte. A taſte or ſmack, 
Figuratively, wit. 7 

SA'LT, Adj. having the taſte of ſalt. Impreg- 
Dated or ſeaſoned with ſalt, Lecherous, from jalax. 

Te SA'LT, V. A. to rub with ſalt? To ſeaſon 
with ſalt. ' 

SALTASH, S. a town of Cornwall, which ſends 
two members to par liament. It is a corporation, and 
has ſome trade, eſpecially in malt. Its market, which 
is very plentiful, is kept on Saturdays; and its fai:s 
on February 2 and Auguſt 5 for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
cloth,. and ſome hops, It is about a league from 


Plymouth- dock, twenty miles from Launceſton, aud 


222 from, London. | . 
SALT CAT, S. a lump of ſalt made in the ſal- 
terns, and given to pigeons. | 
SA'LTER, S. one who ſells or makes ſalt. 
SA*'LTERN, S. a place where ſalt is made. 
SALTUVER, S. (pronounced ſalleir, from ſaul- 
tiere, Fr.) in heraldry, any thing borne in the form 
of ee 41. e IRS 
SA LT- PET RE, S. (from /al-petre, Lat.) nitre. 
SA:LVAGE, Adj. ( faulvage, Fr.) wild, or un- 
tamed. Now pronounced and written, ſabage. 
SA'LVAGE, S. (from ſaluo, Lat.) money paid by 
the owners for retaking a vellel from an enemy. 
SALVA'TION, S. (/alvatus, Lat.) preſervati 
from eternal miſery, A ftateof happineſs. | 
SALU'BRIOUS, Adj. ( falubris, Lat.) wholeſome; - 
promoting or confirming health. | 


 SALU'BRITY, S. the quality of promoting 


9 


on 


health. 


SA'LVE, S. ( ſal:us, Lat. ſealf, Sax. Juhnſon ob- 
ſerves that this Word, was originally ay, and making 
ſalves in the plural, the ſingular was in time bor- 
rowed from it) plaiſter, or any glutinous matter ap- 
plied to wounds, Figuratively, help or remedy, 
To SALVE, V. A. to cus with medicines. To 
help. To remedy. To help ſomething by an ex- 


cuſe or reſervation. 


SA'LVER, S. a veſlel on which 
things are preſented to gueſts. 
SA'LVO, S. (from ſalvo jur; 
excuſe, or apology. 0:5 | 
SA'LUTARINESS, S. wholeſomeneſs, or the 
quality of promoting. health. 
SA'LUTARY, Adj. {falutaire, Fr. ſalutaris, Lat.) 
wholeſome. Promoting or contributing to health. 
* SALU- 


1 5 
3 


glaſſes or other 


Lat.) an exception, 


= 


| 
| 
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ment or Wiſh them well at meeting. 
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SAP 


To pleaſe or 

gratify. To kiſs. | 

6 s. Adj. (falutifer, Lat.) health- 
ul. 

SA'ME, Adj. (ſamo, Goth. ſam, Sax.) not ano- 
ther, Identical. Or the like foit, kind, or degree. 
Mentioned before, 

SA'MENESS, S. identity, The ſtate of being 


not another, or not different. | 


SA'MLET, S. (a diminutive of ſalmon, whence 
almonet, or ſalmonlet) a ſmall ſalmon, R 
- SA'MPHIRE, S. (aint pierre, Fr.) a plant grow- 
ing on rocks and uſually pickled. - - 5 
SAMPLE, S. (from example) a ſpecimen; a part 
ſhewed that judgment may be made of the whole. 
SA'MPLER; S. (exemplar, Lat. whence it is 


— ſometimes written ſample) a pattern of work. A 


holy. 
ond power of fin, To free from 


piece of work wrought by girls to teach them mark- 


ing, &c, 


c | 
A'NATIVE, Adj. (from ſane, Lat.) having the 
power to heal or cure. | I 


SANCTIFICA'TION, S. (Fr. from ſan#ifice, 


- Lac ) the ſtate of being freed, or the act of freeing, 


from the puniſhment of fin, The act of making 
To SA'NCTIFY,YV. N. to free from the pollution 
guilt, To make 

To ſereen from violence. | 


hol » : ; 
SANCTIMO'NIOUS, S. ( /anfimmis, Lat.) 
having the appearance of a ſaint for pi-ty. _ 


- S$A'NCTION, S. (Fr. ſanfie, Lat.) the act 


which confirms a thing and makes it oblige.y Rati- 
fi ation. | ; 
SA'NCTITUDE, S. holineſs. | 
SA'NCTITY, 8. ( ſanctitas, Lat.) a ftate of ho- 
ſineſs. The quality o 
zaiively, a ſaint or holy being. 
SA'NCTUARY, S. ( /anftuairie, Fr.) a holy 
place. A place of refuge, ſhelter or protection. 
SA'ND, S. (Dan. and Belg. ſandur, III.) a very 
ſmall gritty earth. Particles of ſtone not joined, or 
af.er being joined, broken to powder. A barren 
country covered with ſands, 3 
SA'NDAL, S. (ſandale, Fr. ſandalium, Lat.) a 
looſe ſhoe, | = 
SA'NDARACH, S. ( /andaraque, Fr.) a very 
beautiful native foſſil, judiciouſly confounded with 
arſenic, A dry hard refin of a whitiſh colour of 
which pounce is made. Ihe matter found in a bee- 
hive, commonly named bees-bread. 
SA'ND-BLIND, Adj. afflicted with a defect in 
the ſight in which ſmall particles ſeem continually 


flying before the eyes. 


SA'NDEVER, S. (ſ/uindever, Fr.) the recrement 
or fcum produced in making glaſs. | 
SA'NDISH, Adj. approaching to the nature of 


ſand, Looſe. 


* 


being holy or good. Figu- | 


— 


_— 


CO * 


quay. 


| 8 AN : 
SALUTA'TION, S. (Fr. ſalutatio, Lat.) the act | ' SA'ND-STONE, S. à ſtone chat crumbles into 
or ſtile of greeting. by | fand. OG TO e 
To SALU'TE, V. A. te pay a perſon a compli-.| SANDWICH, S. a town in Kent, and one of 


the cinque-ports : it is governed by a mayor, who 
returns two barons to parliament. It has three 
churches, three hoſpitals, and a free-ſchool, from 
which is an exhibition for two ſcholars to Lincoln. 
college in Oxford. Here is aNo a cuſtom-houſe and 
It gives title of earl to a branch of the Mon- 
tague family. . From this place the London markets 
are ſupplied with the largeſt and ſweeteſt carrots, and 
the ſeedſmen with moſt of their ſeeds, Its markets 
are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and i:s annual 
fair on December 4, for drapery, haberdaſhery, 


| ſhoes, and hardware. It is ten miles from Cantet. 


bury, and ſeventy from London. 
i 3 Adj. abounding in, or conſiſting of, 
land. n a 1473 
SANG, preter of Six. | 
SANGUIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the production 
S NGUNARV, Adj F 
A” ARY, Adj. {funguinaire, Fr, ul. 
naris, Lat.) bloody ; 2 ——— fun 
SA'NGUINE, Adj. (ſanguin, Fr. ſanguinens, 
Lat.) red or like blood, applied to colour. Abound- 
ing with blood, Cheerful, applicd to temper, 
arm, ardent, or confident, 
SANHE'DRIM, S. (Hnedrium, Lat.) the ſupreme 
council or court of judicature among the Jews, con- 
ſiſting of ſeventy elders, over whom the high prieſt 
preſided, Es TH 90 
SA'NIOUS, Adj. (ſanies, Lat.) running with a 
thin and undigeſted matter. TS . 
SA! NR, preter of Sixk. . „ 
SA'NS, Prep. (Fr.) without. Sans eyes, ſan! 
teeth, &c.” Shak, 5 . c 
SA'P, S. (ſæp, Sax. ſap, Belg.) the juice which 
aſcends in and nouriſhes plants. AAS 
To SA'P, V. A. (ſapper, Fr. , Ital.) to 
undermine; to demoliſh or ſubvert by digging un- 
der. Neuterly, to proceed by digging under. 
SA'PPHIRE, S. (appbirus, Lac.) a precious 
ſtone of a beautiful ſky colour. | | 
SAP'PHO, S. a native of Mitylene, in the iſle of 
Leſbos, was fo greatly celebrated on aceount of her 
poems, that ſhe was ſurnamed the Tenth Muſe. 
She lived about 600 years before the Chriſtian era, 
and all the ancients mention her with admiration. 
It is ſaid, that being the widow of an inhabitantin 
the iſland of Andros, ſhe conceived a violent paſſion 
for Phaon, a young poet of Erythea, and that ſhe 
was ſo afflicted at his lighting her paſſion, that ſhe 
threw herſelf from the top of a rock into the ſea. 


There are now extant only Sappho's hymn to Venus, 
one of her odes, and ſome fragments of her writings; 
but the beauty and delicacy of theſe precious fre- 
mains, make us regret the loſs of her other poems. 
 - SA*PID, Adj. (/apidus, Lat.) taſteful. 


SA'PIENCE, 8. (Fr. ſopientia, Lat.) the habit 
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or diſpoſition of mind which importeth the love of 
wiſdom. Wiſdom FN: 

SA'PIENT, Adj. wiſe or ſage, = 

SA'PLING, S. a young tree or plant, 

SAPONA'CIOUS, or SA'?ONARY, Adj. (from 
fepo, Lat. fope) having the qualities of ſope. Sopy. 

SA'PPINESS, S. (from ſappy) the quality of 
abounding in ſap or juice. Figuratively, defect of 
_ underſtanding. FF; + . 

SA'PPY, Adj. abounding in ſap. Young. Weak 
or infirm. 5 | | | 

SA'RCASM, S. ( ſarcaſme, Fr. ſarcaſmus, Lat.) 
a keen reproach. | | 
 SA'RCENET, 8. 
cording to Skinner) a fine thin woven ſilk. 

To SA'RCLE, V. A. ( ſarcler, Fr. ſarculo, Lat.) 
to weed corn. Bot __ 

SARDINIA, S. an iſland of the Mediterranean, 
bounded by the Streight, which divides it from Cor- 
ſica on the north, by the Tuſcan ſea, which flows 
| between this iſland and Italy on the eaſt, and by 
| other parts of the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth and 
weſt, It is 140 miles in length, and 60 in breadth. 
There is a pleaſing variety of hills and valleys, and 
the ſoil in general fruitful, and would produce corn, 
wine, and oil, in abundance, if it was manured; 
but the inhabitants are a lazy generation, and. cul- 
tivate but a ſmall part of it. the coaſt there is 
a fiſhery of anchovies and coral, of which they ſend 
large quantities to Genoa and Leghorn. The beeves 
and ſheep are very common, as well as horſes,” This 
iſland was under the dominion of Spain till 1708, 
when Sir John Leake, the Engliſh admiral, reduced 
it to the obedience of the late emperor Charles VI. 
It was afterwards allotted to the duke of Savoy, as 
an equivalent for Sicily, with the title of king of 
Sardinia ; under whoſe dominions it ſtill remains. 
This iſland is divided into two parts; the one called 
Capo di Cagliari, lies to the ſouth, and the other, 
| Capo di Lugary, Which is ſeated to the north. The 
principal towns are Cagliari the capital, Oriſtagno, 
and Saſſari. | | ES | 

SARDO'NYRX, S. a ſpecies of onyx, whereon 
the white lies like a plate of a reddiſh colour. 
33 S. (rd, S. x.) a ſhark. In Scotland, a 
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SA'RSE, 8. ( 65 Fr.) a ſieve made of fine lawn. 
To SA'RSE, V. A. (Aer, Fr.) to ſift through 
a lawn ſieve, | G 1% | 
SA'SH, S. - (ſuppoſed by Johnſon to come from 
ſeache, of ſcavoir, Fr, to know, becaufe worn for the 
fake of diſtinction) a belt, or filken band of net- 
work, worn by officers, by way of diſtinction, A 
window, with large panes made with frames which 
go in proves, and are led up and down by pullies. 
SA'T, the preter of SET. | 
 SA'TCHEL, S. (ſectel, Teut. ſacculus, Lat.) a 
| _ leathern bag, ufed by children to carry books 


To Sa TE, v. A. (ſatie, Lat. ſed, Il. ) to feed 


{om ſericum ſaracenium, ac- 


i 


| 


too much or 


„ Savaged b 


| 


ond the deſires of nature. To glut. 

SA'TELLITE, S. (in the plural it is uſed by 
Pope as a word of four ſyllables, and accented by 
him on the ſecond ſyllable, from ſatellite, Fr. of 
ſatelles, Lat.) Why Jove's ſatellites are lefs than 
Jove.“ Pork. In aſtronomy, a ſecondary planet, 
which moves round ſome primary planet as its 
center, | . | 

To SA'TIATE, V. A. (fatiatas, Lat.) to ſatisfy, 
fill, or glut. To gratify any deſire. To impreg- 
nate with as much as it can receiv᷑e. 

SA'TIN, S. (Fr. drapo di ſatin, Ital.) a ſoft, 
cloſe, piled, and ſhining ſilk. | 0 | 

SA'TIRE, S. (Fr. fatira, Lat. from ſatura, Lat. 
not as generally thought from ſa/yres, Lat. a ſatyr) 
a poem in which wickedneſs. and folly are cenſured. 

SATIRIC, or SATIRICAL, Adj. (ſatirigue, 
Fr. ſatiricus, Lat.) belonging to ſatire, Cenſorious. 
Severe in reproach, | FT bot 159%) 1 X 

To SA”TIRIZE, V. A. ( ſatirixer, Fr.) to cen- 
ſure for faults. 

SATFISFA'CTION, S. (Fr. ſatisfactio, Lat.) the 
act of giving complete or perfect pleaſure. The ſtate 
of being pleaſed. Freedom from uncertainty or 
ſuſpence. Gratification. Attonement ; recompenſe 
or revenge for a crime or injury. 

To SA'FISFY, V. A. (/atis and fo, Lat.) to 
pleaſe to ſuch a degree that nothing more is deſired, 
To feed to the full, To recompenſe. To con- 
vince. To give attonement or revenge for an injury. 
Neuterly, to pay. h 

To SA'TURATE, V. A.'{ſaturatus, Lat.) 
impregnate till no more can be imbibed, | 

A'TURDAY, S. 1 ſetern/deg, Sax.) 
the laſt day of the week. 1 | 

SA'TURN, S. in aſtronomy; the remoteſt of the 
ſuperior planets, which, on account of its great 
diſtance from the ſun, ſhines with but a feeble light. 
Alſo one of the pagan deities, who was the ſon of 
Ceelus and Terra, and the father of Jupiter. 

SA'TURNIZE, Adj. (faturnius, Lat.) gloomy, 

rave or melancholy. 5 . 

SA'TYR, 8. ( /atyrus, Lat.) a ſylvan god, ſup- 
poſed to be rude and ſeeherous. EE Che 

SA'VAGE, Adj. ( ſauvage, Fr. ſelveggo, Ital.) 
wild or uncultivated. Untamed or cruel. n- 
taught, or barbarous. ? fy | 

A'VAGE, S. a perſon who is neither taught nor 
civilized. iy | 5 

To SA'VAGE, V. A. to make wild or ſavage. 
n a,,, 

SAVA'NNA, S. (Span.) an open 
out wood. | | . 

SAU'CE, S. ( ſauce, ſeulſe, Fr. ſalſa, Ital.) any 
liquid or other thing made to be eaten with food, 
To ſerve the ſame ſauce, is, to return one injury by 
another, | HE 

To SAU'CE, V. A. to accompany food with 
ſomething to give it a higher reliſh, To gratify 
the palate, To intermix with ſomething good or bad, 

: | SA UCE- 
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| | SA'UCEBOX, 8. an impertinent, impudent 


fellow. 


SAU'CEPAN, S. a ſmall ſkillet uſed generally 


-in making ſauces. 


SAU'CER, S. a ſmall platter on which a tea cup 


| ſtands. 


SAU'CISSON, S. (Fr.) in fortification, faggots 
made of large boughs of trees bound together. 

SAU'CY, Adj. (perhaps beſt derived from ſalſus, 
Lat.) pert ; conte ptuous of ſuperiors, Imperti- 


nent. a” 
To SA'VF, V. A. (ſauver, ſaulver, Fr. ſulvo, 
Lat.) to pieſerve or reſcue from danger, deſtruction, 


or eternal miſery, To reſerve or Jay by money. 


To prevent from ſpending. To ſpare or excuſe., 


To ſalve or reconcile, followed by appearance. To 
| ſave ene's tide, is to embark juſt time enough to ac- 
compliſh a voyage before the tide turns; and figura- 


tively, to take, embrace, or not loſe an opportunity. 


. Neuterly, to be cheap. 


SA'VE, Adv, (perhaps rather the imperative of 
ſave) except; not including, | 

SA'VEALL, S. a ſmall pan fixed into a candle- 
ſtick to burn the ends of-candles. | 

SA'VING, Adj. frugal, Laying by money, and 
refraining from expence, | by 

SA'VING, S. the act of avoiding expence. Any 
thing preſerved from being expended. An excep- 


tion in favour, 


SA'VIOUR, S. (./auveur, Fr.) the title given to 
our bleſſed Lord, who by his death and ſufferings 
has made a propitiation for the ſins of mankind, and 
ſaves thoſe that believe in him from eternal miſery. 

To SAU'NTER, V. N. (aller a la ſainte terre, 
i. e. to go to the holy land; alluding to thoſe per- 
ſons who wandered about begging charity, under 
pretence of going to the holy land; or fram ſans. 
terre, Fr. without any ſettled home) to wander about 
in an idle manner. Ht RD 

SA'VOUR, S. (yaveur, Fr.) a ſcent or odour, 
Figuratively, a taſte. 

To SA'VOUR, V. N. ( ſavourer, Fr.) to have 
any particular ſcent, or taſte, To betoken or have 
any appearance of ſomething. Actively, to like. 
To reliſh or take pleaſure in. To give ataſte of. 

SA'W, preter of SEE. t 

SA'W, S. (ſaga, Sax. ſatue, Belg.) an inſtru- 


ment with teeth, uſed to cut wood or metal with. 


A ſaying, EPR from ſaga, Sax. 
To SA'W, V. A. (participle ſawed or ſawn ; 
1 Perſ.) to cut timber or other materials with 
a ſaw. | 
SA'W-PIT), S. a pit over which timber is laid to 
be ſawn. | 
SA'WER, or SA'WYER, S. a perſon who cuts 
timber with a ſaw. 
To SA'Y, V. A. (preter ſaid, ſecgan, Sax.) to 


| ſpek, tell, or to utter words. To allege, or affirm. 


Neuteily, to ſpeak. In poetry, this word is ele- 


gantly uſed in the imperative, to introduce a queſtion; 5 


SA'Y, S. ( ſaga, Sax. ſachon, Perl. Ya ſpeech; A 
ſample, contracted from afſay. A trial: by a' ſample, 
A kind of filk, from eie, Fr. A kind of woolen 
ſtuff. 21 | e 
SA'YING, S. (ſee Say the noun): an expreſſian 
or ſentence. | «3240 bf vey 


SCA'B, S. (gb, Sax. ſeabbia, Ital. ſeabies, Lat ) 


| a hard cruſt of matter covering a wound or ſoge 


The itch or mange in horſes, A ' paltry: perſon, * 
one who is loathſome on account of his appex. 
ance, s | ul | . 
SCA'BBARD, S. ( /chap, Teut. ) the ſheath of. z 
ſword, __ 1 5 | 
SCA'BBED, or SCA'BBY, Adj. covered with 
ſcabs, . 5 f | : E 
SCA! BRO US, Adj. ( ſeabreux, Fr. ſchaber, Lat) 
rough. | f 4 
SCA'F FOLD, S. (eſchafauc, Fr. ſchavant, Belg, 
from ſchauven, to ſhew) an occaſional gallery or ſtage, 
raiſcd either for ſhows, executions, or ſpeQators, 
Frames of timber erected on the ſides of a building 
for the workmen to ſtand on. 1 | 
_.SCA'FFOLDAGE, or SCA'FFOLDING, S. a 
gallery or hollow floor. A frame or ſtage erected for 
a particular occaſion, A building ereQtd in a flight 
manner. 5 3 0 
_ SCALA'DE, or SCALA'DO, S. (Fr, ſcalad:, 
Span. ſcale, Lat.) a ſtorm carried on againſt a place 
by ladders raiſed againſt the walls. | h 
To SCA'LD, V. A. (ſcaldare, Ital. of calidus, 
Lat. hot) to injure the ſkin by boiling water. 
SCA'LD, S. ſcurf on the head. = 957 
SCA'LE, S. ( /cale, Sax. ſchal, Belg. Hal, Ill.). a 
balance, or veſlel in which things are weighed, ſuſ- 
pended on a beam. The ſign %% in the zodiac. 
The ſmall ſhells or cruſts which lie over each other 
and make the coats of fiſnes. A thin plate which 
ariſes on metals: a ladder or means of aſcent, fram 
ſeala, Lat. The act of ſtorming by ladders: a te- 
gular gradation or ſeries which riſes gradually higher: 
a ruler uſed in meaſuring proportions. The ſeries of 
muſical proportion: any thing marked at equal diſ- 
tances, 5 8 | 141 
To SCA'LE, V. A. ( ſcalare, Ital.) to ſtorm by 
ladders, To weigh, meaſure, or compare. To take 
off a thin plate or lamina. To pare off a ſurface. 
Neuterly, to pare off in thin pieces. | 
SCALE'NE, or SCALE'NUM, S. (Fr. and Lat.) 
a geometrical figure which has ics three ſides unequal 
to each other. | | 
. S. (Malladur, 1. bald) leproſy, bald- 
neſs. | . na CN: 
SCA'LLOP, S. (eſcallop, Fr.) a fiſh with a hollow 
and pictinated ſhell. The ſhell of a ſcallop fiſh. 
Any thing dreſt in a ſcallop ſhell. by 7 
To SCA'LLOP, V. A. to cut or mark on the 
edges with waving lines, To dreſs any thing in 2 


ſc lo ſhell. 1 
5 Scale, 
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the ſcull or bone that incloſes the brain. The'ſkin 
"which covers the top of the head, _ 
To SCA'LP, V. A. to cut off the ſkin which 
covers the head, |» 5 | 
SCA'LY, Adj. covered with. ſcales, 
To SCA! MBLE, V. N. to be turbulent or rapa- 
cious. To ſcramble or get by ſtruggling with others. 
To ſhift in an aukward manner. Actively, to man- 


| gle or maul. 
(/chamſan, Belg. ſcam- 


To SCA'MPER, V. N. 
pare, Ital.) to fly with ſpeed and fear. 
To SCA'N, V. A. ( ſchandre, Fr. 

to prove a verſe by examining its feet, To exa- 

mine in a nice and curious manner, | ; 

SCA'NDAL, S. ( ſcandale, Fr.) an offence given 

by the faults of others. A reproachful and infamous, 

aſperſion. „ | 

o SCA ND AL., V. A. to treat opprobriouſly. 

To charge falſely with faults. | 

To SCA'NDALIZE, V. A. ( ſcandalifer, Fr.) 

to offend by ſome action ſuppoſed criminal, To re- 
proach or defame. | 


" 


public offence. | Infamous. Keproachful. Shameful. 
Te.-SCA'NT, V. A. (geſcanon, Sax. to break, 
Canter, Dan. to ſpare) to limit, ſtraiten, or keep 
within narrow bounds,” es. [ 
_ SCA'NT, Adj. wary z:ſcarce, Leſs chan what 
is required. „„ ä b 
 .,- SCA'NTILY, Adj. niggardly, 
SCA! NTINEsSsS, 8. narrowneſs; want of ſpace 
amplitude, quantity, or of greatneſs. F 
SCA'NTLET, S. a ſmall pattern or quantity. 
SCA'NT LING, S. {(eſchannllon, Fr. ciantellina, 
It:1,) a quantity cut as à pattern: a ſmall. piece, 


9 


portion, or quantity. 
from eſcape) to 


4 
* 
* 
* 


SCA NTV, Adj. narrow; ſmall; ſhort of i 
proper quantity. Poor s ſparing. | 
To SCA'PE, V. A. (contracted 
ſhun or fly, -Neuterly, to get away from danger. 
SCA'PE, S. flight from danger. A means of 
eſcape; an evaſion. A freak or ſtart owing to inad- 
vertence. An act of vice ot lewdneſs. S 
SCAR, S. (ar, eſcare, Fr.) a mark made by a 
wound or left by a fore. = _—_ 
To SCAR, V. N. to leave a mark after a fore ot 
wound, FRYE | 
 SCA'RAMOUCH, S. (eſcaramouch, Fr.) a buf. 4 
ſoon in a motley dresses. | 
SCARCE, Adj. ( ſcarſo, Ital. ſebatrs; Belg.) hard. 
to be met with; tare ; not plentiful or common. 
ScA'RCE, or SCA'RCITY, Adv. with diffs 
culty; hardly. F oy f 
= SCA'RCENESS, or SCA'RCITY, 8. the qua 
lity of a thing which is hardly to be met with. 


ö 


80A LP, S. ( ſchelpe, Belg. a ſhell, ſcalps, Ital.) | 


ſeands, Lat.) 


SCA'NDALOUS, Ad. ( ſcandaleux, Fr.) giving | 


SCA'RECROW, S. an image or clapper uſed to 

fri 1 Any 1 
>A'RF, S. (eſcburſe, Fr.) ornament that 
hangs looſe on een. Io 1 8 
o SCA RF, V. A. to throw looſely on. Lo 

dreſs in any looſe garment. 

SCA-.F SKIN, S. the outward:ſkin of the. body. 

SCARBOROUGH, 8. well built town in the 
north riding of Yorkſhiie; it is ſurcounded by the 
ſea, except on the weſt ſide. It is governed by two 
bailiffs, and ſends two members to parliament. It is 
a place of ſome trade, very much frequented on ac- 
count of its waters, and has à very. good harbour. 
Its markets are on Thurſdays and Saturdays, and 
its fairs on Holy Thurſday, and Noyember 22, for 
toys. It ſtands about 13 miles from Burlington, 38 
from York, and 204 from London. It gives title of - 
earl to the Lumley family. E 

SCARIFICA'TION, 8, (Fr. ſacrifcatis, Lat.) 
an operation wherein. ſeveral inciſions ate made in 


the ſkin by an inſtrument, . _ 
To SCA'RIFY, V. A. {fearifier, Fr., ſearifice, 
y making icvcral inciſions in the 


Lat.) to let blood b 
ſkin, 42 1 \ 
Fr. ſcarlito, Ital. ] a 
Cloth 


SCA'RLET, 8. (eſcarlate, 
colour made of a mixture of ted and yellow. 
dyed ſcarlet. 3 | ay bi 
SCA*RLET,, Adj. of ſcarlet colour. 
| 80A RP, S. (e/carpe, Fr.) che ſlope on that fide 
of a diteh which is next ta a- fortified place. 

SCA! T Cf, S.1{efeache,” Fr.) a kind of horſebit 
for bridles. In the plural, ſtilts uſed to walk in 
dirty places, from chaſſes, FT. 1 

SC ATE, S. (did, Swed. cid. I.) a kind of 
wooden ſhoe, having a. plate of ſteel underneath, 
uſed in moving on ice. A fiſh of the ſpecies of thorn- 
backs, from fquatus Lat. 
To sCA“ ITE, V. N. to m 
means of ſcates. 


To SCA'TCH, V. A. (fathgan, Goth. ſchueden, 


ove on the ice by 


| | Belg.) to waſte, hurt, damage, or deſtroy. | Sel- 


_ _ p 3 I 
CA'T H, . | % SAX. ade, 
damage; „ Na rn] 
To SCA'TTER,. V. A. ( ſchateran, Sax. ſchat- 
teran, Belg.) to throw looſely about. To fprinkle, 
To diſſipate or diſperſe. To ſpread thinly. Neu- 
terly, to be diſperſed or thinly ſpread. 
SCAVENGER, S. {from feafan, Sax.) à pa- 
s to ſee that the ſtreets are kept 


) waſtes 


'riſh officer who i 
clean, 
SCE'NARY, S. (from ſcene) the appearance of a 
place or things. The repreſentation of a place in 
vrhich an action 4s performed. A collection of ſcenes 
uſed in a play houſe. 

. SCE/NE, S. (ſcene, Fr.) the ſtage, The gene- 
ral appearance of any. action. A part of a place, ge- 
'nerali; applied to io much as paſſes between the ſame 


i Rarity, or uncommonneſs. | 5 5 
To SCA RE, V. A. ( ſcorave, Ital.) to fright, 
' To ſtrike with ſudden fear. — . 


perſon, in the ſame place. The place repreſented by 
5 G the 


— 
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the ſtage, A picture or hanging repreſenting ſome j ceives inſtruction from a maſter. A man of letters. 
place or building on a ſtage. The original ſcene A mere pedant. | . | 
for acting of plays was as ſimple as the repreſenta- SCHO'LARSHIP, S. knowledge acquired by 
tions themſelves ; It conſiſted only of a plain plot of | reading. Education as it conſiſts in the ſtudy of 
ground proper for the occaſion, which was in ſome | authors, An exhibition or penſion allowed a 2 
degree ſhaded by the neighbouring trees, whoſe | lar at the univerſity, : | . 
branches were made to meet together, and their va- SCHOLA'STIC, Adj. ( ſcholaſtique, Fr. from 
cancies ſupplied with boards, ſticks, and the like; | ſcho/a, Lat.) practiſed in the ſchools ; acquired at, 
and to complete the ſhelter, theſe were ſometimes | or befitting, a ſchool. = 
cover d with ſkins, and ſometimes with only the SCHO'LIAST, S. (ſcholiaſtis, Lat.) an author 
branches of other trees newly cut down, and full of | of explanatory notes. | | 
leaves. Afterwards more artificial ſcenes or ſcenical SCHO'LION, or SCHO'LIUM, 8. (Lat.) 
repreſentations were introduced and paintings uſed | a note, or explanation. 2 
inſtead of the objects themſelves, Scenes were then | SCHO'OL, S. (J hela, Lat.) a houſe where per- 
of three ſorts, tragic, comic, and fatyric. "The | ſons ate inſtructed in any ſcience or art. A ſtate of 
tragic ſcene repreſented ſtately magnificent edifices, | education. A ſect which hold: a particular ſyſtem, 
with decorations of pillars, ſtatues, and other things | To SCHO'OL, V. A. to inſtruct or teach, To 
ſuitable to the palaces of kings : the comic exhibited | teach with authority. 8 
private houſes with balconies and windows, in imi- } SCHO'OL-MASTER, S. one who preſides 
"tation of common buildings; and the ſatyric was | 2nd teaches in a ſchool. . 5 
the repreſentation of groves, mountains, dens, and | SCIA'TIC, or SCIA'TICA, S. ( ſciatigue, Fr, 
other appearances; and theſe decorations either | iſchiadica paſſio, Lat.) the gout in the hip, 5 
turned on pivots, or flid along groves, as thoſe in SCI'ENCE, S. (Fr. ſcientia, Lat.) a cl ar and 
our theatres, To keep cloſe to nature and probabi- | certain knowledge grounded on demonſtration and 
| lity, the ſcene ſhould never be ſhifted from place to | ſelf-evident principles. A ſyſtem of any branch of 
'N place in the courſe of the play: the ancients were knowledge, comprehending the doctrine, re iſon and 
| pretty ſevere in this reſpect, particularly Terence, in | theory, without any immediate application of it to 

ſome of whoſe plays the ſcene n ver ſhifts at all, but | practice. Knowledge, 1 | 
the whole is tranſacted at the door of ſome old man's SCLIE'NTIAL, Adj. producing certainty or 

| houſe, whither, with inimitable art, he e knowledge. Obſolete. | | 
brings the actors. The French are pretty tri SCIENTIFIC, or SCIENF[*FICAL, Adj. 

with reſpec to this rule; but the Engliſh pay very | IT or demonſtrative knowledge, 

little regard to it. | BS SCILLY, S. a. cluſter of iſlands and roeks, lyin 

SCENT, S. (entire, Fr. ſentio, Lat.) the | about 30 miles to the welt of Cornwall. Phe large 
power or ſenſe of ſmelling. Chace, followed by the | is called St, Mary's, and is the beft. cultivated, as 
; H. . — 4 be; of | well as the moſt. populous... There are about 10c0 
To SCENT, V. A. (ſentir, Fr.) to ſmell; to | inhabitants in all theſe iſlands. The air in general 
perceive any thing by the noſe or organ of ſmelling. is pretty healthy, though ſea fogs are more frequent 
To perfume, or communicate odours. here than in larger tracts of land. They have ſeve- 
SCE'PTRE, S. (Fr. feeptrum, Lat.) a royal | ral good harbours, where ſmall ſhips may ride ſafely ; 


"ſtaff borne in the hand by kings, &c. as a mark of | but ſome of the rocks are very dangerous, as they. 
are hid under water, and have been fatal to many 


their l = 
SCE'PTRED, Adj. bearing a ſceptre. | ſhips- of our own nation, particularly admiral Sir 
SCE'PTIC, Adj. fee SKEPTIC. Clowdeſly Shovel, with three other men of war, 


SCHE'DULE, S. pronounced ſedule, from fehe- | were caſt. away here, the 22d of October, 1707: 
dule, Fr ſchedula, Lat.) a ſmall ſcroll, or inven- | and there were one thouſand people on board the 2. 
| | mira}, ſeveral of them gentlemen. of quality, both of 


torx. | 
| SCHE'ME, S. a plan, or deſign wherein ſeveral | Spain and England. 


things are brought into one view. A project. > SCIMITAR, S. ſee CIE Tag. 
SCHI'RRHOUS, Adj. nonſiſting of a hard in- SCUVON, S. (Fr.) a ſmall twig.taken.. from one 
ſenſible tumour. tree to be engrafted into another. 


SCHI'RRHUS, S. ({ehirre, Fr. Johnſon ſays the | SCIRE-FACIAS, S. (Lat. you. may make to 
word ſhould be written ſtirrbus, becauſe c, in I know) in law, a writ whereby a perſon is called on 
"Engliſh; has the ſound of s, before and i; as | to ſhew cauſe, why.a judgment. paſt. ſhould not be 
ſeptic) a hardened gland. ost in executipe.; -* 5 | 

SCHI'SM, S. (pronounced ſciſin) a criminal ſe- SCI'SSOR, S. writ variouſly. according, to the 
paration or diviſion in religion. | a . | word from whence it is ſuppoſed to be derived; 

SCHO/LAR, S. (/cholaris, Lat.) one who re- | thoſe who. deduce it. from . 
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ciſors; thoſe that derive it from ſcinds, write ſciſ-. | Se A 
Fr.) to treat with flight or contempt. 
to ſcoff 


n and, others again; wrye ee e or; /eif 
irn, from. ciſeaux, Fr.) a ſmall pair of blades, with 
2 ſharp edge moving on a rivet, and when forced 


cloſe together, cutting any thing placed between 


cl Ss UR E, 8. (/ciſum, Lat.) a breach, rup- 
ture or fiſſu te. | F 
SCLERO/TIC, Adj. (ſclerotigue, Fr.) hard; 
generally applied to one of the tunics of the eye. 
To SCO'AT, or SCO'TCH, V. A. to flop a 
wheel, by putting a ſtone or piece of wood under 


It. 5 oP . | | 
To SCO'FF, V. N. (chopper, Belg.) to ridi- 
cule with inſolence, To treat with contemptuous 
and reprcachful language. :; Uſed with at. 5 
To SCO'LD,. V. N. (ſcbalden, Belg.) to quar- 


re with or chide in à vehement and rude manner. 


SCO'LD,. 8, a clamorous, rude, and quarrel- 


ſome woman. A threw. 

SCO'NCE, S. ( ſchantz, Teut.) a fort, or bul- 
wark, Figuratively,. the head. A candleſtic which 
moves on a 1ivet, and is fixed againſt a wall. A 
fine, VVV | 

To SCO'NCE, V. A. (Feeney to Skinner, 
from ſconce, a head; it ſignifying to fix a fine on 
any one's head) to fine, or make a perſon pay a ſum 
of m.-ney for a fault, A word uſed in the univerſity. 

SCU'OP,. S. (ſchaipe, | Belg.) a kind of large 
latle, uied to throw out liquor, An inſtrument. 
made of bones and uſed in the eating the pulp of an 


apple. A ſweep or ſtroke, At one fell ſcoop.” 
SHak. Johnſon ſuppoſes it ſhould have been 
ſweep. | 4 5 


To SCO'OP, V. A. ({choegen, Belg.) to get by 
means of a ſcoop. To lade out. T'o empty or 
carry off. in an hollow inſtrument, To cut hollow 
or ccEP.._ > 

SCO'PE, S. (/copus, Lat.) the object of a perſon's 
actions or deſign. An aim, intention or drift. The 
final end. Room, or ſpace; liberty or freedom. 
Licentiouſneſs,. An act of riot. Quantity extended. 

SCORBU'TIC, or SCORBU'TICAL, Adj. 
(/corbutigue, Er. ſcorbutus, Lat.) reſembling or par- 
taking of the ſcurvy, 1 EY 

To SCO'RCH,. V. A. (eſgorete, Ruff, ſcorened, 
Sax.) to change the colour of a thing by heat. Neu- 
terly, to change the colour of any thing, applied to 
heat, To be dried up. 3 885 
S8cCO RE, S. (ora, Il. a mark, cut or notch) a 

notch cut with an edged inftrument. A line drawn. 
An account, kept by notches- cut in wood, or by 
lines drawn with chalk. A debt. An account of 
ſomething paſt. Part of a debt. A reaſon or mo- 
tive, Sake, Twenty. A ſong in ſcore, is that 
which is written under the muſical notes... a 


To SCO'RE, V. A. to ſet down as a debt. To 
, SCO'RIA, S. (Lat.) droſs. : 5 | 


impute or charge. To mark by a line. 
8CO'RIQUS,. Adj. (ſceria, Lat.) drofly, . 


t 


| 


colder than that of England; but it: is purified by 


5 


. 


| Neuterly, 
) ſcoff or treat with contemptuous language; uſed 
„„ ORD . 55 
SCO'RN, 8. (eſcorne, old Fr.) an act of con- 
tumely and contempt. 2) 
SCO'RNER, S. one who treats a perſon 
with eontempt, or ridicule, 
* SCO'RNFUL, Adj. looking upon or treating 
with infolence or contempt. 3 
SCORPION, S. (Fr. ſcorpio, Lat.) a reptile re 
ſembling a lobſter, whoſe tail ends in a point, and 
has a very venomous ſting.” . | 
SCO'T, S. ſhot, payment, What is due from 
a perſon, Scot and lot, what is due from a perſon 


as a pariſhioner. 
make marks. 


or ching 


To SCOTCH, V. A. to cut, or 
with an edged inſtrument. | | 
SCO' TCH, S. Meer. 
 SCO'TCH-COLLOPS, or SCO'TCHED- 
COLLOPS, S. (from ſcotch, to cut) ſmall pieces 

of veal marked acroſs with the edge of a knife. 


SCOTLAND, S. kingdom of, part of which is 


the ancient Caledonii, has ſince the union been 
called North Britain. It is the north part of the 
iſland of Great Britain, which is now united to 


England, and both — make but one nation. 


By the conſent of the Parliaments of England and 


Scotland, they were conftituted one united king- 
dom ever fince the 5th of queen Anne, in the year 
1707. They are now under the ſime government 
of one king and parliament, with a reſerye- of all 
the ſtatute and municipal laws of Scotland, and 


other privileges, &c. prior to that æra; ſo that the 
legiſlation, which formerly was veſted in the kin 

and parliament of Scotland; independently of thoſe 
of England, being removed and placed in one ge- 


neral parliament” of * Great-Britain- (ſixteen peers 


from Scotland reprefenting their nobility, and 45 


members their gentry” or commonalty) the laws in 


common are now paſſtd by the two countries in 
conjunction. It is bounded dn all ſides by the ocean, 
except the ſouth, from which it is ſeparated by the 
river Tweed, towards the eaſt by Cheviot-hills and 
the river Eſk, and Solway Frith towards · the weft. 
It 4s generally reckoned: 380 miles im length, fro 

Aldermouth-head, near the iſle of Mull, to Bucha- 
"neſs, and 190 in breadth, where it is; broadeſt, 
There are 300 iſlands belonging to Scotland, ſome 
"of which are very conſiderable... Theſe are called 
the Weſtern Iſlands, the Orkneys, and-the Shet- 
land Iflands. The air is generally wholeſome, though 


.the winds, which are pretty ſtrong and frequent, 
In the northern parts the days are very long, and in 


the ſummer ſolſtice the night is not above an hour 


and half long in the iſle of Sky. The ſoil is dif- 

ferent in different parts, there being many rich and 
fruitful plains, though what is. called the Highlands, 
? - l . LS 1 2 Sh 14 


To SCO'RN, V. A. (ſchernen, Belg. eſcorner, 
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" SCOo._ wn 
ns 1 ee 3 — a OO 
is full, of mountains and heaths, "They 6 do not Fn It.) * ban Gt took ungty or 
want wheat, but the grain moſtly cultivated is oatsy 5% CRABBLE, V. N. ron Lf IA 
! as it will grow in the mountainous parts. The pro- Bel to paw, or feratch wilh de Hands: 
kA Cb S. ( ſchlagbe, Belg ny thi 
land, though not in ſuch plenty. In the Lowlands: or thin. e 
| > there is but little timber, but in the moſt northern "SCRA'GGED, Adi. (corru ted fro 
; parts there are foreſts of fit- trees, Whieh might af- Wugh; full of \rotublrs ies s a from. . 00 A 
1 ford maſts for the largeſt men of war; z but it is dif- RA“ GG, Adj. lean; N. 40 ; rough rage 
ficult to bring them to the ſea- ſide. The burn“ To 2 i Ferne 1 
.coals in ſevetal parts, and in the Highlands have ruggle ſo as to red be Ad 5 thing” with the 
plenty of wood: however, in other hoes they a before another. To climb by th pe the 
burn turf, peat, heath, broom, 'and furze, They f hands ; followed by up. 
have large flocks: of ſheep; and plenty of borrel SCRAMBLE, S. an 3 roge for a any thing 
cattle, many of which are brought to England for in which ' ore endeavours 'to fe 
ſale, and even as far as London, though they are The act of climbing by the help öf the Lande 
generally very ſmall. , They have alſo a great — max | To 'SCRA' NCH, V. A. (ſcranizer, Belg.) to 
der of horſes which, though. ſmall, will bear reat! Hind ſomething crackling” or brittle between the 
"Fatigue, The ſoil produces great plenty of p | 
And flax, which are, manufactured in many places; | RAP. S. (from ſerapi) a ſhall piers 
.and at Edinburgh ;particular} E. "they have brought fragment : 
all ſorts of linen o the greate -periection, and ex- 6 SCRA'PE, . . ſcreopan, Baz; 
rt very large quantities. No country in the world | Big. fe fe ropttigh, Erfe) to take ot the ſurface by the 
5 as greater plenty of ſh eggs and fowls ; and a action of a harp inſttument. To eraſe or tike off 57 
Fg adyantage might t be made of their ſheries. the motio 1 of an edged inſtrument held perpendi- 
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1 ductions in Scotland are much the ſame as in ng- 


hey have mines of leyera]. ſorts, and- .particularly | 2 0 colled or e 0 2 —— 
WO ö lead, with quarries of free- tc ne for building; 
inſomuch, that the principal towns, are“ conſtructed 7 
with nothing elſe. They have mines of very good: | 
Coal. great quantities, al Which ate bought to en, 8. an wy ente lä ler 
\. London, and is known by the nam ed of Scotch coal. [with: 2 thin ron at a'door, on which a perſon top 
ede eſtabliſheg religion, i in Scotan is N | his ſhoes: a miſer: a bad pla player on a fiele. 
however, all others are (erated, or at leaſh con- ro SCRA T CH, V. A. (tit, Be }#.) to tk 


mived at. with flight, une ven, and ragged cuts. To. tear with 
„ SCOUNDREL, 8. Uerbder ole, Teal a kites) the nails. To wound lightly. . To. wound withany 
ny word of reproach, ul 10 convey h idea of of | thing keen, hien leaves 2 Ide ür Ml mark on the ſkin, 
N I To write or draw a Kwardly. | 
To. SCOU'R, . v. I (Aurer, Dial Eav | SCRA'TCH,'S. a ragged and malle cut: a 
Belg.) to rub 2, ſurface hard with any thing rough wound given by. the nails : a ſlight waved: 2 peruke, 
ein order to cleanſe it. To remove by ſcouring. | which is caſily <ombed out. | 
T0 cleanſe. 'To clear from enemies or obſtacles, | SCRA'W, S. (In. and Erſe) ſorlade or ſeutf, 
 #pplied to the ſea. In phyſic, to purge violently, | To SCRA? WL, V. A. (Amelie, Pol. 
. Fo ;paſs .ſwifily over, applied to the motjohs of | Bob. ) to form i in an "[iregular® and ee 
animals. Neuterly, to cleanſe by 'Tubbing | hard with | To write ill. 
any thing rough. Tuo ſail up or down of clear from SCRA WL, 8 n 
enemies, wt to ſhips. To run with great | manner. 
ſwiftaeſs. | To SCRE'A AK, v (/t/ehati, Bob. 9. ä 
ScOb RG E. F. Yan „ ſeurge) 5 an 22 Dan.) to make 2 mrill! or be eee that 
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ment made of pad urds or thongs uſed to ſtrix perſon terrified; or like that of 4 ruſty hiiſge. 
affenders with, F iguratively, a puniſhment, One SCRE'AK, S. (A. erk. Pol.) ee we 
_ I harrafles or deſtroys. A whip uſed 1 Wo ab perſon on the night of mething "rerrifying, 
| ee OCREECH. | 
x * In SCO'URGE, V. A. to laſh with a ane To SCREAM, v. N. (bromen Sax. Yo en but 
To puniſh or chaſtiſe. with a Thrill 1 voice in ter o of 4 
SCOUT, S. ( eſeout, Fr.) one who is ſent p pri] ScRE'AM, S. 'a flicill 044% 'y, tlide by x perſia 


Lily to obſerve the motions of an enemy, hogan in terror or pain, 


= - Ewployed, on errands, i in a college. _ To SCRE'ECH,* v. N. (ſre enk Ax: eres, 
ba SCQU T, V. N. to go out 1 order to make | 10. )'to utter a loud, " rut Us. when in terror of 
oecrer oblervations on, ge motions of nn enemy. agony, 

To SCOU'T, V.N ch as at, 4 quinty FERN 
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"SCRE EN 8. N, 8. re Fr. ming has — 
— or concealment, © ws 225 —_—_— cold or 


167 SCR EEN, v. A. to ſhelter, hide, or conceal ; 
followed by from.” ''* 


SCREW, 8. (ſeberve; Belg. fern, Fr.) a cy- | 


linder having a ſpital edge, uſed in n and 
faſtening timber. - 
To SCREW, V. A. to turn by, or faſten with a 


ſcrew. To deform by contertions, applied to the 


face. To ſqueeze or preſs,” Fo extort. 

To SCRVBBLE, V. N. (ſeribo, Lat.) to write 
in a careleſs, inattentive, and incorrect manner. To 
fill with careleſs writin 
- SCRI'BBLE, 8. careleſs or worthleſs writing; 

' SCRVUBE, S. (Fr, ſeriba, Lat.) a writer. A pub- 
lic notary. - In ſcripture, a perſon. ſkilled in the 
Jewiſh law, and de e in -N it for the 
uſe of others. 


SCRI“ MER, 8. e F = a fencing maſter. 26} 


SCRIL'P, S. (ſerappa, Il.) a ſmall bag, or ſatchel. 
A ſmall piece of- paper, or writing, 128 Icriptis, 


Lat. 
SCRI'PTURAL, 8. contained in the Old or 


New Teſtament. 


SCRI'PTURE, 8. (ſeripture,. Lat.) the Bible, or | 


ſyſtem of -divine truth contained in the Old or New 

Teſtament, ſo named by way of eminence, / 
SCRI'VENER, 8. (ſcrivano, Ital.) one who 

draws contracts, - deals in conveyancing. 
SCRO'FULA, S. ( from ſcrofa, Lat. a ſow) the 


king's evil, 


SCRO/FULOUS, Adj. reſembling, or of the | 


nature of the king's evil. 


SCRO'LL, S. (eſcroy, Fr. a goaler 's liſt of pri- 


— a writing rolled up into à cylindrical 
ape 

SckO- TUM, S. the bag wherein the teſticles of | 
| the Wa contained, compoſed of two membranes, 
excluſive of a "ſcarf ſkin : though it is a common 
covering for both teſticles, it is nevertheleſs diſtin- 
guiſhed into two lateral parts, by a ſuperficial and un- 
2 prominant line, which appears like a kind of 
uture. 

To SC RUB, v. A. ¶ſchrebben, Belg.) to rub 
hard with ſomething coarſe, 

SCRU'B, S. a mean or baſe perſon. . Any thing | 
mean or deſpicable. 

SCRU'BBED, or SCRU/BBY, Adj. (frrubet, 


Dan.) mean; vile; worthleſs. 


SCRU'PLE, S. (ſerupule, Fr. ſerapulus, Lat.) a | 


doubt or difficulty, which the mind cannot-reſolve, 
In medicine, a weight containing 20 grains, 

To SCRU'PLE, V. N. to doubt or heſitate, 

SCRUPULO'SFTY, S. nice and exceflive .cau- 
tion, or doubtfulneſs. Fear of acting in any thing | 
which may chance to give offence, or may contra- 
dict ſome precept. 

SCRU'PULOUS, Adj. ( ſerupuleux, Fre Serbe 

51 


ing any precept, or of hazarding any toſs or danger · 


SCRU'TABLE, Adj. diſcorerable by er qu ry. 


| tofu, Lat. ) afraid to do, or comply for fear of 3 


* 
53 


| examiner. 
act, and ſcrupulous ſearch, examinat on, oi enquiry. 
to ſearch or examine with exactneſs. 


Fr.) a caſe containing drawers for writings. 
To SCO D, V. N. (ſiutta, Swed.) to fly or run 
away in a hurt) 


haſte. 

S8S8cCUFFLE, S. (derived by Skinner from Hufe) a 
confuſed tumult or broil. 

To SCU'FFLE, v. A. to fight i in a confuſed and 


: tumultuous manner. 


lie cloſe in hiding places. | 

SCU'LL, S. (Hola, Il. the bony part of the head) 
the bone chick defends and includes the brain. A 
| ſmall boat; one who rows in a ſmall boat, A hoal, 


SCU'LLER, S. (/tiola, If. a veſſel) a boat 


| which has but one rower, One that rows a ſmall boat. 


; { from ceole, | Sax, an aſſembly. 


| 


Pa 


- SCU'LLERY, S. a place where kettles or diſhes 
are cleaned and kept. 

SCU'/LLION, 'S. (eſcueille, Fr, a diſh) a perſon 
who waſhes the diſhes and does the other drudgery 
of a kitchen, 

SCU'LPTOR, S. (ſculptor, Lat. ſealpteur, Fr.) 
one who cuts or carves wood or ſtone, 

SCU'LPTURE, S. (Fr. ſculptura, Lat.) the alt 
of carving wood or ſtone carved work ; the art of 
| engravin 

SCU'M, 8. (Aan, Fr, ſciama, Ital. ſeuum, Il.) 
the froth which riſes on the top of any liquor ; the 
| droſs or that part of filth which ſwims on the top of 
any liquid or metal in fuſion, 

oSCU'M, V. A. to take off the filth which 
riſes to the top of = liquor when boiling, com- 


monly pronounced / 
SCU'MMER, 8 K ee Fr.) a veſſel or inſtru- 
ment with which Gleh, &c. is taken from the top of 


any liquor, pronounced ſhimmer. 


off) ſmall holes on the deck of a veſſel, through 
UAF. 5 car tied _ the ſea. = 5 ) 
; rf, Sax. Kur fa, ur, Dan 
a kind of dry — ſcab; 200 or fits Kicking on 
the ſurface. 
SCU'RFINESS, S. the ſtate of being ſcurty. © 
SCURRIL'LIT V, 8. (fcurrilite, Fr. n 
Lat.) reproach expreſſed j in groſs terms. 


red itching blotches and lametizes livid ones * 


on the ſkin, 
1 SES 'SCU'RVY, 


SCRUTA'TOR, 8. an enquirer, 0 ſearcnery an. 
SCRU/ TINY, 8. (ſcrutinium, Lat.) a nice, ex- 
To SCRU'TINIZE, or >CRU'TINY, V. A. 
SCRUTOTRE, S. (from ſcritoiri, or gferiteire, 


To SCU'DDLE, V. N. to run with an affected 


To SCU'LK, V. N. (ſculcke, Dan.) to lurk, or 


SCU'PPERHOLES, S. (/chepen, Belg. to draw 


| 
ö 
} 
' 
13 
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SCU'RVY, S. (ſee ScurF) a diſtemper 3 | 
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SCU'RVY, Adj. (from ſcurf) covered with ſcabs 2 ſea-calf, An inſtrument carved in creux, uſed: in 
aff cted with the 2 vile or baſe. faſtening letters, and affixed to writings as a teſti- 
£CU/T, 8. (feott, 1.) a tail, applied to ſuch ani- | mony. A ſeal is abſolutely neceſſary in reſpect of. 

mals whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a hare.. | +  . | deeds, for without being ſealed they are void in law. 
SCU' TCHEON, S. ( /cuccione, Ital. from feutum, || It is held that, if a ſeal be broken off, it will render 
Lat.) the ſhield or bearing of a family in heraldry. Þ the deed void, and that, where ſeveral are bound in 
SCU'T !'LE, S. ( ſeutella, Lat. ſcutell, Celt.) a | a bend, the pulling off the ſeal of one, vacates it as. 
Wide, ſhallow veſſel, ſo called from a diſh or platter | to all the reſt, The king's great ſeal, is that whereby 
which it reſembles, A ſmall grate; a quick pace; | all patents, commiſſions, warrants, &c,”.coming from 
an affected hurry in walking, from ſcud. In a ſhip | the king are ſealed, The king's priuy ſaal, is a ſeal 
the ſmall holes cut for paſſage from one deck to an- that is uſually firſt ſet to grants that are to paſs thy 
other, or the windows cut in cabbins for the ſake of | great ſeal. The impreſſion of à ſeal in wax, or on 


— 


ligbt. @ | Ia wafer. Any ad of confirmation. From Igel, Sax. 
To 6SCU'TTLE, V. N. to run with an affected | or fgillum, Late. 
hurry | | : To SEA'L, V. A. to cloſe, or faſten to confirm 


SEYLLA, S. in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter or atteſt with a ſeal. To ratify. To ſhut or cloſe, 
of Phorcys, who being beloved by Glaucus, that | followed by up. To mark with a ſtamp. Neuterly, 
marine deity, after attempting in vain. to gain her | to fix a ſea}, followed by unt. 
affeRions, applied to Citce, beſeeching her by her | SE'ALING-WARX, S. a compoſition uſe in faſ. 
art to inſpire the diſdainful virgin with the ſame | tening or cloſing letters. % e 8 .n 
pangs he endured. Circe now avowed her 'own | SE AM, 8. (Sax. zam, Belp.) the edge of cloth: 
paſſion for Glaucus, and endeavoured to win him.to-\ where two pieces ate joined together. The juncture 
her love; but finding her endeavours fruitleſs, vowed of the planks in a ſhip. A ſcar. A meaſute of 
revenge, and by her magic ſpells ſo infected the ſoun- | tight buſhels, fromo ſaùm, Sax. a Joadi. Tallow or 
tain in which Scylla bathed; that on her entering it | greaſe, from ſeme, Bax. ſaim, Brit. ſain, Fr. 
her lower parts were turned into dogs; when being | | TO SEALNI, V. A. to join the edges of two pieces 

afff ighted at herſelf, ſne plunged into the ſea, where of elath, or to faſten the edges of. two pieces of tim- 
ſhe was changed into a rock, famous for the ſhip- | ber together. To mark with a ſcar.. 
wrecks it has occaſioned. This rock lies between SEA'MLESS, Adj. having no viſible ſeam or 
Italy and- Sicily; and the noiſe of the waves beating | joining. Os UE 
on it is generally ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the SEA M STRESS, S. (nere, Sax.) ' a woman 
fable of the barking of dogs and howling of wolves, who lives by making up linen, and ſewing. 
aſcribed to the imaginary monſter, I SEAN, 8. (Nene, Sax.. ſeine, Fr, ſagena, Lat.) a 

SE'A, S. (ſe, Sax. ſee or Zea, Belg. zau, Perſ. | very large net, uſed to catch fiſh in the ſea, made 
fice and voi, Arm. zea, Span.) the water, oppoſed to like a drag net, but. ſometimes without a cod,. 200 
land. A particular part of the ocean. Figuratively, | fathoms.in-Jengthz and from two to (fix fathom in 
any thing agitated or in commotion zi “ A troubled | depth © © : 
fea of paſſion.” MiL rod. Half ſeas over, is, half SEA'R,. Adj. (tian, Sax. to dry) dry ;. deprixed 
drunk. HA $ 4,  - | of juice or verdure. Obſolete. | 

SE'A-BREEZE, S. a wind blowing from the ſea, | To SE'AR,, V. A. (Varian, Sax.) to burn or cau- 

SE'A-CHART', S. a map on which the coaſts of | terize, + 3 | 
the ſea are delineated, I SEA*RCLOTH, S. ( farcleth, Sax. from ſar, Sax, 

SE'A-COAL,' S. coal ſo called becauſe conveyed pain, and cloth, Sax. a plaſter, whence the modern 
by the ſea. | | ; word cereclorh, from cera, Lat. wax, ſeems to be an 

SE"A-COW, S. the manatee, a cetaceous ani- error) a plaſter, fomewhat harder than an unguent: 
mal about fifteen ſeet long, and ſeven or eight in.cir- | the ſearcloth is always ſuppoſed to have wax in its 
cumference. | | compoſition, which diſtinguiſhes, and even deno- 

SEAFA'RING, Adj. uſed to the ſea ; travelling þ minates it. | = | 
dy fea, | I To SEARCH, V. A. (cberaber, Fr. to ſeek) to 

SE'AFIGHT, S. a battle fought on the ſea, examine into; to look through; to enquire; to ſeek 

SEA-M A! RE, S. a point or mark in the ſea, which | after loſt, hid, or unknown. In ſurgery, 
mariners make uſe of to direct their courſe by. _ Fro probe. Uſed with out, to acquire by ſeeking. 

SE'A-PIECE, S. a picture repreſenting a proſpe& |. Neuterly, to make enquiry.; to try to find; followed 


D —— NM es te rt 1 —_—_ 
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of the ſea. I. by for or after. 
SEA-SICK, Adj. ſick on board a veſſel at ſea, {| SEA'RCHER, S. an enquirer; an examiner. 
 SEA-SU'RGEON, S. a ſurgeon employed on | One who ſeeks after any thing hid or unknown. An 
board a ſhip. | officer, in London, who examines the bodies of the 


SE'A-TERM, S. a word ufed by ſailors, dead, in order to detect any violence. 
SE Al., S. (Jol, ſele, Sax. ſcel, Dan. ſelur, Iſl.) | SEA'SON, S. ( /a:on, Fr.) one of the four yu 
| 0 


„ 


SEC” 


— 


SEC. - 


Fr —_—_—_ _—_ 


of the year, lb particular: time or period of time. 
A fit time. A ſmall ſpace of time. That which 
gives a reliſh — food ; from the verb, 
To SEASON, V. A. ( ſaiſnner, Fr.) to mix 
ſood with any thing that gives it a reliſh. To give 
a reliſh to. To qualify by blending ſomething elſe, 
To imbue. Yo fit for any uſe by time or habit. 
Neuterly, to become fit for any purpoſe, > 

SEA'SONABLE;::Adj.'done at a proper or ſuit- 
2 time. Lamine or proper with e to 


— 6 


to time. 
8EA SONING, 8. that which is added to any 
thing to qualify it, or give it a reliſh | 

SEAT, 8. al, Goth. ſetol, Sax. fit, Il. to fit) | 
2 chait, bench, zor any thing which ſupports a perſon 
when fitting :. a chair of ſtate, Figuratively, a poſt 
of authority. Reſigence or abode. Situation. 
To SEA'T, V. A. (fee the noun) to place on a 
ſeat, To place i in a poſt of authority, or diſtinction. 
To fix or ſettle in ny 8 To place in a firm 
manner. A. git 8 ut zInslq 345 
'SEA'WARD, Adv. . des 
SE CAN T, S. ¶ſccantæ, Fr. ſicumm Late) in geo- 
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the tangent without ĩt. 1903990 
ToSECE'DE, V. N. ( ſecedo, Lat3b'wittdraks, 
or refuſe - Cociating i in an attair, gui 110 


SECE'DER, S. one who ſhews his'difipprobation | 
juices in the body. 


To SECLU'DE, V. A. ( | (alu, 140 0 confine 
from, To ſhut up from. To exclude. 

SE'COND,.Adj. (Fr. ſecundus, La. 9 the next in 
order to the firſt ; inferior z. next in value or dig- 


a duel, to direct or defend him. One who ſupports 

or maintains. In meaſuring. time, the ſixtieth part 

of a minute, denoted by two ſmall accents, thus ((). 
To SE'SOND, V. A. to ſupport or maintain. | 

To follow in the next place. . 

Senn Adv. in ſecond ** or 

order. 

SE'CONDARY, Adj. ( frcludarins,. Lat.) not 

the chief, not the primary, or firſt, Acting by com- 

—_— A ſecondary fever, is that which ariſes after 

a eriſis. 

 SE'COND-HAND, 8. poſſeflion of a. thing | 
Which has been enjoyed by another before. 

SE'COND-HAND, Adj. applied to 2 


4; 


metry, the right line drawn from theidenitde: Sn a | 
circle, cutting and. meeting with mne line roaſted; 1 


withcrawing:e A ev oN 
To SECE'RN, N. A. ＋ no, Lat. to ſeparate 
finer from groſſer matter. ue r err ſeparation ß 
297 8 iv 893 


"SEA'SONABLENESS, S. propriety with * 0 
1 hidden. 


| 
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SECE'SSIO 2. «( Lend Lat.) the ndt of de. 
parting. The at of OY rom Souncile upy 
ions. ur. 


nity. 
SE/COND, £ 8. one who accompanies Kocher i in 


F 


, dreſs, worn, or 10d aſide by another. At ſecond 
_— implies in imitation ; borrowed, or tranſmitted, 
ſed ta primarily, or originally. 
"*SE'CONDLY, Adv. in the ſecond place, 
SE'COND-RATE, S. ſecond in order, dignity, 
or value, Uſed in cdaverſation, for one of the ſe- 
cond order. 

SE'COND- SIGHTED, Adj. having the power | 
of ſeeing things future, . 
SE'COND-SIGHT,, S. the power of ſceing things 

future 

SE'CRECY, S. the ſtate of being concealed, or 

Solitude. The quality of preſerving from 

diſcovery.” Cloſe filence. 

SECRET, Adj. (Fr. ſecretus, Lat.) kept hidden, 

or undiſcovered, Unſeen. Faithful in keeping any 

thing from — Unknown. Privy. 
SECRET, S. ſomething kept from public no- 

— 8 knowledge. A- thing doknown. Pris 


S* CRETARY, 8. ſecretaire, Fr. ) one entruſted 
with:the management of public, buſineſs, One who. 
tites for another. 
— Vi! A. ( ſecretary, Lat.) to pot 
| aor hide. To ſeparate. | 

FORE” TION,. 8. in medicine, the act of par 
rating the various Gobi oh the body. The fluid ſee 
arated, * | 
SECRETLY, Ads, in ſuch a manner as not to 
be publickly known. HO 

SE'CRETN ESS, 8. the quality of being, hid, 
or of; keeping any thing revoaled to one from public 

tice, 

SECRETI'DIOUS, Adj parted by animal e- 
cretion. 

SEC RE. TORY, Adj; performing. the office of 
_feparatiog the fluids. M 

SCT, SSF, fa, Lat.) a dody of men fol- 
lowing ſome e maſter, or adopting, ſome po- 
Culisr teneto nf 5 

SEC TAR V. 8. Aae gere who refuſes . 
to comply. wich the public eſtabliſhment, and j Joins | 
with others of; an opinion contrary to it. 
SECTION, 8. (Fr. ſe&io, Lat.) the act of eut- 
ting or dividing. A part. A ſmall or diſtin part of 
a writing or book. 

SE“ CULAR, Adj. ( ſeculfrr, Fr : fnnlavia, Lat. ) re 
lating to the affairs of the preſent world, oppoſed to 
ſpiritual or holy. Belonging to the laity, Secular 
is more. particularly uſed for a. perſon who lives at li- 
berty in the world, not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor 
bound by vows, or ſubjected to the particular rules 
of any. religious community; in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to regular. The Romiſh clergy is divided 
into ſecular and regular. Happening once in an age, 


from ſeculum, Lat. an 
4 , N. ſeculariſer, Fr.) ta 


implicit, or borrowed from another. 9 


To SE'CULARIZ 
convert from holy to common uſe, «4 Cnureh lands 
sk cu. 


were ſeculariſed by Henry VIII.“ 


S E N 


RE — oe 
by 
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SET. 


SE'CULARITY, S. worldlineſs, or attention to 
th: concerns of this life. . 
SE'CUNDINE, S. (ſccendines, ſecondes, Fr. ſe- 
cundæ, Lat.) the aſter- birth, vr membrane in which 
a foetus is wrapped. 8 8 
SECURE, Adj. ( ſecurus, Lat.) free from fear, 
terror, or danger. Careleſs through confidence of 
being out of the reach of danger. Saſe. It has 
ſometimes of b fore its object, but from more pro- 
perly before evil, or the cauſe of evil. . 
To SE'CURE, V. A. to make certain, or put 
To make ſafe, or place out of the 
To inſure. To make faſt, © 


out of hazard. 
reach of danyver. 


 SECU'/RITY, S. the ſtate of being free from fear 
or danger. Want of care from too great a confi- 
dence of ſafety. Any thing given as a pledge. A 


perſon bound for another; ſafety, or ce:tainty. 
 SEDA'N, S. (fedens, Lat.) a kind of carriage, 
conveyed by means of poles by two men. 
SEDA'TE, Adj. {/edatus, Lat.) calm; unruffled; 
ſerene, quiet, tranquil, undiſturbed, 
- SEDA'TENESS, S. a diſpoſition 
fiom diſturbance. _ 3 * 
SE DEFENDENDO, 8. in law, a' plea uſe 
for him that is charged with the death of another, by 
alledging that he. was under a neceffity of doing wha 
he did in his own defence; as that the other aflaulte 
him in ſuch a manner, that if : he had not done what 
he did, he muſt have been in hazard of his own life 


of mind free 


9 
= 


But it is nectſſary the danger ſhould appear fogreatz | 
er Nu! Has er 


- .as to be inevitable, K 

SE DENT ART, Adj. (fedentaire, Fr. ſedenturi 
Ital. from ſedens, Lat.) paſled in fitting ſtill, or with 

out motion and action. Inactive, or fluggiſh, ' © 


 SE'DGE, S. (/ege, Arm. Hach, Sax.) a flag, or a 
growth of flags. | ; n „n 
SE! DG, Adj. overgrown with flags. EIS | 


SE'DIMENT, S. (Fr. ſedimention, Lat.) that 

1 7 ſubſides or ſettles at 'the bottom. 

EDI'TION, S. (Fr. /editie, Lat.) a tumult, or 
ſubvert an eſtabliſhed government. : 

SEDIUTIOQUS, Adj. (feat ieux, Fr ſeditiofus, Lat.) 
tu: bulent ; tumul:ucuſly tactious. pe: 2 

To SEDU'CE, V. A. ( /edxco, Lat.) to draw aſide 
from the right. | : 
- SEDU'/CEMENT, S. means uſed to draw from 
the right. h 
- SEDU'CTION, S. the act of drawing aſide from 
the right. | 
 SEDU'LITY, S. {/edulitas, Lat.) intenſeneſs and 
aſſiduity of l-. bour. | 
. SEDULOUS, Adj. (fedulous, Lat.) intenſely, 
and conſtantly induſtrious, 

SEE', S. (ſedus, Lat.) the ſeat or diſtrict of a 
biſhop. T4 | | 
Jo SEE', V. A. (preter / ſaw; part. paſl. ſeen; 

n, Sax.) to perceive by the eye. Figuratively, to 
obſerve, or find. Neuterly, to have the ſenſe of 


inſurrection, A tumultuous aſſembly in order 2 


ſi ght. To diſcern, ſo as to be free from deceit, fol. 
lowed by through. Toenquue, or diſtinguiſh, fol. 
lowed by whether. To conſider, or contrive. 
i — | Interj, (the imperative of ſee) obſerve! be. 
hold. | Fa DR BAT; MoeÞrg moilk 
SEE'P, S. {/iea, Sax. ſeed, Dan. fard, Belg.) the 
product of a plant from whence new plants are pro- 
duced. An original or firſt principle, Progeny, race, 
or offspring. In medicine, the ſtuũd by which the 
ſpecies is propagated, + i. 23 4 
To'SEE'D, V. N. to produce ſeed. + 1 
SEE'D-TIME, S. the ſeaſon of ſowing. 
3 S. a young plant raiſed from 
SEE'DY, Adj. abounding with ſeed. © oY 
SEE'LNG, S. the faculty of perceiving by the 
eyes. Co 1045 e HH e le . 
SEE'ING, or SEE'ING THAT, Adv. (Joha. 
ſon propoſes writing it ſeen that, as more gtat 
-ticel ; agreeable to the French, vs gue) "hnce, It 
being egos Ut t te £509 e e adi; 2-6 
TaSEEF/K, V. A. (preter and part. paſſ. ſought; 
- ſeocan, Sax.) to look . for. "To — 
" gain or find. Te ee life, to endeavour to-defiroy. 


a 
* 


Neuterly, to make ſearch or enquiry. To endeavour. 


To make che object of purſuit, followed by ofter. 
Jo make application, followed by t. To ſeek, is an 
' adverbiaF-exprefion, implying. at a loſs, or without 
expedients-oriexperience, - Vo 

To SEE'L. V. A. (feeller, Fr. to ſeal, celo, Lat. 
to hide) in tatconry, to cloſe the eyes. Neuterly, 


applied to veſſels, to lean on one ſide, from fyllan, 


Sax. 1 | 

To SEE M, v. N. (ziemen, Teut.-ſembler, Fr.) 
to look like, appear or have the appearance of. 1. 
ſeems, __ that there is an appearance only, with- 
out reality, and at other times it is ſynonimous to 


9 «« The Dutch it ſeems have begun hoſ- 
tilities.“ e e 5 
SEE'MING, S. ſhow. External or fair appear - 
ance. Opinion. „„ 
- SEE'MLINESS, S. comelineſs ; grace of ap- 
pearance. | | 


| SEE'MLY, Adj. (/ſcommelight, Dan.) decent: be- 
coming; proper or giaceful : fit, 
| SEE'N, Adj. ſkilled, «+ Well ſeen in muſic.” 
SHA. Ir | 
SEE'N, part. paſſ. of ſee. 
SEE'R, S. one who perceives objects by the ſight. 
One who can foreſee future events. _ 
SEE'-SAW, V. A. moving up and down alter- 
nately. 5 | | 
To SEE'TH, V. A. (preter 7 ſed, or ſcetbed, 
part. paſſ. ſodden, from ſeodan, Sax.) to prepare by 
hot or boiling water, To boil. To ſteep in hot 
Neuterly, to boil 


water till all its virtues are loſt, 
or be hot. ; - 
SEI'GNIOR, or SEI'GNIOUR, S. ( femur, 


SE'IGNI- 


Lat. ſeigneur, Fr.) a lord. 


2 


\, 
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SEI'GNIORY,S. ror ſy Fr.) a lordſhip. 4 * SE'MI, S. (Lat.) a word uſed in compoſition, and 
To SEI ZE, V. A. farſffir, Fr.) to hold faſt by a | ſignifying half. i 
| ſudden effort, To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. SE'MICOLON, S. one of the ſtops uſed by gram- 
To have in, one's paſſeſſion, followed with of. Neu- marians to diſtinguiſh the different members of a 
terly, to fin 0ne*s-graſp on any thing. [ ſentence; 1 thus (;) and implies a ſhorter 
SEL“Z EN or-SEV SIN, -S., ( 1 Fr. he act | pauſe than a colon, whence it has its name. 
of taking-pofſefiion, Any thing poſſeſſee. SE'MINAL, Adj. (Fr. ſemen, ſimi nis, Lat.) be- 
 SEVZURE,. S. the act of ſeizing, The thing | longing to ſeed. Contained in the ſeed, Radical. 
ſeized. Poſſeſſion ; gtipe. Phe act of taking for- 53 MINARY, S. ( /eminaire, Fr.) the ground on 
cible poſfeſſion of. . e which any thing is ſown. The ſport from whence 
SE'LDOM,: Adv. (ſeldan, felden, ſuppoſed to be any thing is brought. A place of education. 
contracted from ſeldzn, or ſeld, Sax, rate, and hræne, SE'MI-VOWEL, S. a conſonant which makes an 
Sax.) not frequently or often; rarely. 1 1 ſound. e 
To SELECT, V. A. (laue, Lat.) to ehooſe E'MSTRESS, S. ( ſeamftere, Sax.) ſee SEaAM- 
by way of preference from others, | + e F 
— SELE'CT, Adj. choſen from others on acecunt ] SE'NATE, S. (/enat, Fr. ſenatur, Lat.) anyſem- 
of ſuperior excellence, | bly of counſellors, or of men met together to enact 
SELF, Pron. (plural elves, fila, Goth. /, Sax.) ¶ laws, and debate on matters which, reſpe& the 
when uſed as an adjective, it ſignifies very or iden- | is eau re TEENY 
tical. That f way.“ SHAK./ It is frequently 
united to the perſonal pronouns, and then implies 4 
reciprocation, and is compounded not only with ad- 


In 


ry 
[ 
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jectives and ſubſtantives, but when united with: y4 |. that firs in 2 57 ungil, 2 
him, ber, and them, though contrary. co analogy," is f SENATO'RIAL A je belon ing to the ſenate. 


uſed as a nominative. e To SEND, V. A, (preter and part. paſſ. ſent; 
.  SE'LFISH, Adj. attentive to 6ne'$g:0wn-intereſt | 
with ablolute diſregard of others. Mercenary. To commitlion to ge te another, To emit, inflict, 
SE'LF-SAME, Adj. the very ſame!' + 7 { þ or grant from a diſfant ol 
To SE'LL, V. A. (ld, preter and part. paſl; | fly, caſt, or ſhoot, Neuterly, to deliver or diſpatch - 
fillan, Sax.) to diſpoſe of any thing for money a meſſage. To, ſend for, to defire a.perſon to come 
Neuterly, to carry on trade, „ {by a meſſenger, to. cauſe. to be broughr by ano- 
_ SE'LVAGES, S. (according to Skinner-from ſal- ther. SL. ka cas I TS 
vage, becauſe it ſaves the cloth) the edge of cloth, SE'NESCHAL,. 8. (Fry) à perſon who for- 
eſpecially of line. „ ee u merly had the care of Entertainments in great 
SE'LVES, plural of ST. houſes. F 
SE'MBLABLE, Adj. (Fr.) like. His ſem- SENIOR, S. (Lat.) one older than, or born be- 
able, yea himſelf,” SHAK. : Frog fore, another. An aged perſon, 
SE' MBLANCE,S. (Fr.) likeneſs. Reſemblance. | SENIO'RITY, S. the quality of being. born be- 
Appearance or ſhow. | | fore another. 5 | N 
SEMELE, S. in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of | SE NNIGHT, S. ſcontracted for ſevennights) a 
Cadmus king of Thebes, and mother of Bacchus, | week. 5 ; 
being beloved by Jupiter, who had rendered her | SENSA'TION,, S. (Fr.) perception by the 
pregnant, Juno being enraged, accoſted her in the | ſenſes. | | | 
form of Beroe, a decripid old woman, that princeſs's SE'NSE, S. (ſens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.) the faculty or 
nurſe, and inſinuating that ſhe might be deceived in | power by which we perceive external. objects, or a 
her lover, perſuaded her to defire him, when he next | faculty of the ſoul whereby it perceives external ob- 
courted the rites of love, as a proof of his divinity, | jects, by means of ſome impreſſion made in the or- 
to deſcend in the pomp of all his majeſty, and en- gans of ſenſe, Some uſe of the word ſenſe in a 
compaſſed by thoſe celeſtial charms with which he | greater latitude, and define it a faculty whereby the 
embraced Juno. To this Semele conſented, and | ſoul perceives ideas or images of objects, either con- 
having prevailed on Jupiter to ſwear by the river | veyed to it from without, by the impreſſion of ob- 
Styx that he would grant her requeſt, made her de- | jets themſelves; or excited within by ſome effort of 
mand, The god with reluctance complied, when | the ſoul of the ſenſory itſelf, Under which notion, 
the unhappy fair one, unable to bear the dazzling | ſenſe becomes diſtinguiſhable into two kinds, exter- 
effulgence of the lightning with which he was en- | nal and internal: correſponding to the two ſeveral 
com paſſed, periſhed in his arms. I manners wherein the images of the objects perceived 
SE'MEN, S. ſeed or grain; the ſeed of animals | are occaſioned, and preſented to the mind, viz, either 
or vegetables, immediately from without, or from within; that is, 
$I | 5K either 
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from the reſt. To ſet apart. To withdraw; uſed 
with from. Neulerly, to part from or quit. To be 
diſunited. „ 5 

SE'PARATE, Adj. (ſeparatus, Lat.) divided 
from the reſt. Diſunited from the other parts, Dif. 
engage! or abſtracted, Apart, - 

St. ?ARATELY, Adv, apart; fi 21 5g : 

SE'PARATION, S. (Fr. ſeparajr,. Lat.) the 
act of breaking the union between parts. Diſunion. 
Divorce, applied to marriage, or a ſtate herein the 
two parties do not live together. „ 
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either by what we commonly call the five external | 
tenſes, hearivg, ſeeing, &c, or by the internal ones, 
imagination, memory, and attentian ;, to which ſome 
add hunger and thirlt, But theſe internal ſenſes are 
not ordinarily confidered in the notion of fenſes, nor 
implied under the word ſenſe; but are thus only de- 
nominated by analogy. Figuratively, apprehenſion, 
applied to the mind. Underſtanding. Reaſon, or 
reaſunable meaning. Opinion. Conſciouſneſs. 
Moral perception. Meaning. a | 
E' NSELESS, Adj, void of life, perce 


Agon 
ption, rea- 


4 


ſon, underſtanding, or pity. „ 28 ,8102:95 _ SEP ARATIST, 8.ĩ one who quits the commu- 
SENSIBULITY, 8. (ſenſibilite, Fr.) quiekneſs of || nion of the church. 3 e 1 
ſenſation or perception. 1 45 by. ij SEPT, S. (from ſeptum, Lat.) is uſed in com- 


' SE'NSIBLE, Adj. 7ſenfibilic, Lat.) having the! 
power of -perceiving by the ſenſes. Aſfected by good | | 
or ill, by arguments or pity. Reaſunable or judi- | year, reckoning from the vernal ,£quing; „ dr the 
_—__- | 14)... 4 ninthfrom January. Et TT oh . 
SE! NSA TIVE, Adj. having ſenſe or perception. | SE'PTENNIAL, Adj. laſting ſeven Years, hap- 
SENSO'RIUM, or SENSORY, S. (Lat.) that | pening once in ſeven years. 
AL, Adj. in. medicine, 
power to produce or increaſe, putrefac- 


poſition, and ſignifies ſeven. 


* . 


SE'PTEMBER, S. the 


CCG. 
ſeventh” month of the 


part wherein the ſenſes tranſmit their notices or per- 


| er: | ; SE'PTIC, or SE'PTIC 
ceptions to the mind. "The ſcat of ſenſe, An organ having the 


e Tt. 2 577 ie | | 5 
SE NSC AL,, Adj. alte conſiſting ip, or de- SE'PTUAGESSIMA, S. the third Sunday before 
pending on, ſenſe. Pleaſing the ſenſes. Carnal, J the firſt Sunday in Lent; ſo called becauſe it was 

oppoſed to ſpiritual. Devoted to ſenſe. Lewd, about ſeventy .days before Eaſter. 


SENSUA'LITY, S. the quality of being lewd 

or devoted to corporeal pleafures. N 

To SE'NSUALIZE, V. A. to plunge in ſenſual 

pleaſures, or to ſubject the mind to the ſenſes. 

SE NSU O Os, Adj. tender, pathetic, 

ENT, the part, paſſ. of SEND. 1 
SE'NTENCE, S. (Fr. ſententia, Lat.) the deter- 

mination or deciſion of a judge. Doom. A moral 

inſtruction or maxim, delivered in a few words. A 

branch of a period in writing, | 


To SE'NTENCE, v. A. (ſentencier, Fr.) to paſs 
ng 


the laſt judgment. To condemn, 
bounding with ſhort periods, or moral maxims. 
+:SE'NTERY, S. (commonly written and pro- 
nounced ſentiy, corrupted from ſentinel) one ſet to 
watch in a garriſon or the outlines of an army. 


dj. (ſententieux, Fr.) PO 


SE'N TIMENT', S. (Fr.) an idea or notion. 


Senſe conſidered diſtindly from language. A ſtrik- 
ing ſentence in compolition. | 
SE'/NTINEL, S. (ſentinelle, Fr.) a ſoldier who 
watches to prevent ſurprize. | 
SE'NTRY, S. (corrupted from ſenti 
TERY. 5 uh 
 SEPARABPLITY, S. (from fef arable) the qua- 
lity of admitting its paits to be broken, or diſ- 
united, | OT 
SE'PARABLF, Adj. (Fr. ſeparabilis, Lat.) ea- 
pable of ha 
disjoinid, > 
To SE'PARATE, V. A. (Jparatus, Lat.) to 
break or divide the parts from each other. Jo ſever 


nel) ſee S8N- 


« 


ving the union of its parts broken, or |. 


| ; 
* 
\ 


 SEPTUAGINT, S. (ſeptuginta, Lat. ſeventy) 
the ancient Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament, lo 
called from the iuppoſition that it was the work of 


ſever ty elders, F 
dj. (ſepulcral, Fr. ſeput- 


- SEFU'LCHRAL, A 
ebralis, Lat.) belonging to a funeral or the grave. 

SE'PULCHRE, S. (ſepwicre, Fr. ſcpulchrum, 
Lat.) the cavity in which a dead body is interred. 
A grave or monument. „„ Cre 
To SE'PULCHRE, V. A. (accented on the 
ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and Milton; but, by 

Johnſon and Prior, on the firſt) to bury. 
SE'PULTURE, S. (Fr. ſepultura, Lat.) burial. 
 SEQUA'CIQUS, Adj. (, ſequacis, Lat.) 

following or artendiat, EEE TEEN. ,. 
SE'QUEL, S. (/equelle, Fr. fequela, Lat.) the 
concluſion or ſucceeding part. An event. A con- 

ſequence or inference, 35 | 
SE'QUENCE, S. (/equens, Lat.) order of ſuc- 
ceſſion. Series. In gaming, cards which. follow 
one another in arithmetical order, as 3, 4, 5 
To SEQUE'STER, v. A. (ſequeftrer, Fr. ſe- 
cre/lar, Span.) to quit the ſociety of others for the 
ſake of privacy. To put aſide or remove. To 
withdraw, To deprive the owner' of the uſe, pro- 
perty, or poſieſſic n. | 3 
Io SEQUt'ST RATE, V. N. to ſeparate from 
company. Uſed with from. To take poſſtſſion of. 
SEQUESTRA'TION, 8. (Fr.) retirement. 
Diſunion. The ſtate of being ſet afide. Depriva- 
tion of the poſſeſſion, uſe, or profits. | 
SERNGLIO,' 8. (Perf. pronounced * 
| palace 
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palace 46 A lord of 2 eon in Turkey or r Perfia. 1 into hs poiſonous and the harmleſs ; the firſt hoon 

Fi uratively, a houſe of lewd women. | long dentes'exerti, with poiſonous liquors containe 
E! RAPH, S. (plural ſeraphim,) one of the | at their bottom, which, on biting, they diſcharge 

orders of. angels: o _ from the ardour of their | into the wound, the others wanting theſe teeth, and 


devotions. this poiſon. They may alſo be divided, in regard 
SERA'PHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, 8. (/orophi-. to their generation, into the oviparous and vivipa- 
que, Fr.) ic, or like a ſeraph. rous ; but this-is a leſs firmly founded diſtinRion than 
Ir Kail „S. tbe plural of SRRA pfl. may be ſuppoſed, ſince all ſerpents are truly and 
SE'RE, Adj. ſearians Sax, to dry) dry or | properly produced of eggs; and the only difference is, 
withered. | -| that. ſome depoſit their eggs in dunghills, and the 


SERENA'DE, 8. (Fr Kenne, Ital. n like places, to be hatched by aceidental heat, while 
crenate in Milton, 5 ſerenus, Lat. becauſe prae- others retain thoſe 8 to be hatched in their own 
tiſed moſtly in fair weather) muſic or ſongs, with bodies, and ſo bring forth living young ones. Of 
which lovers entertain their miſtteſſes in the night. | the firſt kind i is the common nates of the latter, the 

To SERENADE, V. A. to entertain with muſic | viper. | 
in the night. SE RPENTINE, Adj. ( 'ferpenitaiks; Lat.) reſern- 

SERE NE, "AG; (ſerein, Fr. fſerenus, Lat.) with- _ a ſerpent's winding. | 
out any diſturbance. Without, be or rain, . RRAT ED, or 8 RATED, Ad; ere 
plied to — W F 1 ge 0 Lat) g g . like the teeth of a > Teal, ) 

SE'RG: er . r. 61 * 4 n » o'SE* rel, Fr. errato, to 
cloth, + A - 1 DN Jo 11% preſs or drive cloſe Yoga ti [ Ly 4 

| SE'RGEANT, 8. ( fergent, Fr. 1 10 SE RVANT, S. (F Fr, Dn Lat.) one who is 
an officer who attends: on or' executes zh orders of | hired” by, and Seen 5 0 word of ei- 
magiſtrates. A.. petty officer in the army. R Hawe wility, implying à Nel of doing good to an- 
yer of the higheſt rank under a judge. Generally other. 

given to perſons employed by the king; As ſergeant | To SE! RVE, V. A.“ ſerbir, Fr. ſervio, Lat. ) to 
chirurgeon. „ $9945) 194206 903 attend, to obey. T's Ply ith ood, Jo do bu- 

SERIES, S. (Lat,) an order. whertin:things're- | fine for anothef for h To ſupply with any 
eularly follow and are connected with each other. A thing. To obe ag 4 war 1. 0 To be benen for, 
courſe of ſucceſſion. AA ide ng by turn "Po ton te. got | o yes er con- 

Sk RIOUs, Adj. | (/erieux, Fr. Kemal, Lats) | tent. To ſtand inſtead; of. 4 ny ay ollowed by 
grave or ſolemn, Weaſe to levitga. Pl ene bp; For In W wee Newly 1 pk act as,a 
poſed to jeſt. „e e f fervine! Tse i kubj tin.” | e, on 

SE'RMON, 8 8. (Fr. "Gram Let). 1 diſeourle i in War. TO tains” che end, geſifze = o ſuit. 
written or Token) on een for the idftriftion of } To 2 To officijte, or. mid | If Tons 


the people. ' -{dalfy) brov93 | «SERV 825 Fr. yy A | 
SERO'SI "8, (cri, F 0 the ha J or n. done for — Tie attend f a letaht/ At- 
R. of the 1 6 tendaiite 6 xtperior; "Arte preſſion | of Tsſpet, f 
ROUs, Adj. (ſereux, Fr. fron Lat 0 thin, intimatifig eld 608 5 aflift, or to acknowledge 
or watery, applied to the blood. ſabjeRion,' Obedience. Emp ployment. Purpoſe. Die. 


SE'R ENT, 8. {/erpens,. Lat. arp Brit ) Advantage. Favour, The public office of devu- 
an animal that has neither wings nor feet, and moves tion. A "courſe, or order of diſhes. . A paper of 
on the ground like a worm. The grrateſt part of | ſweat-meats, 
the ſerpent claſs are poiſonous and dangerous'tin-their SE'RVICEABLE; Adj; uſeful, profitable, adlive, 
bite. Notwithſtanding that ſerpents reſpire by means diligent, officious. 
of jungs, they do not take in and diſcharge their SE'RVILE, Adj. {(/ervil, Fr. fervilis, Lat.) 
bfeath by ſuch ſhort intervals as other animals, but | laviſh ; meanly ſubmiſſive, fawning, or crying, 
what they have once inſpired will ſerve: them a long SE'RVILENESS, or SERVI'LITY, S. baſe or 
time; for as they are of a cold nature, and therefore | mean ſubmiſſion and ſubjection. The condition of a 
their natural warmth very ſmalb, they do not require | ſlave. 

| ſuch an eternally renewed ſupply of that pabulum of | | SE'RVITOR, S. ( ſerviteur, Fr.) a ſervant. A 
vital heat, as thoſe which have more of it : and as | perſon of the loweſt order in the univerſity, ſo called 
with us they lie half the year torpid, and half dead, |. becauſe ſerving his nn: 
their vital warmth at that time, like fire ſmothered  "SE'RVITUDLE, S. (Fr. ſervitus, Lat. ) the Aate 
under aſhes, ſcarce exiſts, and needs perhaps no of a ſlave. Servants. | 


more air than what the creature took in at one inſpi- SE'RUM, S. (Lat.) the thing or watery part of 
ration, before its laying itſelf down for the ſeaſon, any fluid. 
which ſerves it ti}] the life renewing ſpring returns. SE'SQUI, a word uſed in compoſition, bor- 


derpents, according to Mr. Ray, may be divided rowed from the Latin, and ſignify ing on 3 half. 
'SS, 
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SE'SS, S. (for 2215 rate, or tax. 1 | 
SE'SSION, 8. (Fr. /effio, Lat.) the act of ſetting. 
An aſſembly of magiſtrates or fenators. The time or 
ſpace during which an aſſembly fits without inter- 
miſſion. A meeting of juſtices. | 


SE'STERCE, S. (Fr. ſe/lortium, Lat.) among the | 


Romans, a ſum about eight pounds, one ſhilling, and 
eight pence halfpenny. HS 

To SE'T, V. A. (preter and particip, paſſive ſer, 
fettan, Sax. ſet, preter. ſette, Il.) to place or put in 
any ſituation, condition, or poſture. To fix im- 
-movcably, followed by eyes. To regulate, or adjuſt 
by ſome rule. To ſuit or adapt to muſic, To plant. 
To interſperſe, or mark. To fix or determine. To 
place in view, or purpoſe as an object, uſed with 
before. To value or eſteem. To ſtake at play, To 
fix in metal. To bring to an edge by rubbing on a 
hone. To ſet about, to apply to. Uſed with againſt, 
to oppoſe, or to alienate a perſon's affection from an- 
other. And with apart, to neglect for a ſeaſon, or 
reſerve for ſome particular purpoſe. To ſet aſide, to 
reject, abrogate, or omit for the preſent. To ſet 

down, to mention in writing, or to regiſter ; to fix, 
or eſtabliſh, To diſplay, explain, or place in order, 
or ſhow, Uſed with forward, to advance, or pro- 
mote. And with ix, to put in a way to begin. Uſed 
with en, or upon, to incite, or animate; to attack, or 
aſſault; to employ in an affair. To /et out, to begin 
a diſcourſe, or journey; to allot, or aſſign; to pub- 
liſh ; to mark by boundaries. To ſet 15 or erect, or 
build: to raiſe to power; to fix, or reſt; to raiſe by 
the voice; to ſupply with money for carrying on 
trade at fitſt. Neuterly, to fall below the horizon, 
applied to the ſun, &c. To be fixed. To be ex- 
tinguiſhed, or unable to ſee, applied to the eyes. 
To catch birds dy a dog, that lies down and diſ- 
— them. To apply one's ſelf, To ſet about, to 
begin. 97 e 3 | 

E'T, Part. regular, not looſe or cateleſs. 

SE“T, S. a number of things ſuiting each other, 
and neceſſary to form a Whole, as, a /et-of China, a 
ſet of books. A. term ſometimes applied to a number 
of perfons engaged in the ſame deſign, as, a ſet of 

thieves, & e. The miniſtry are a ſet of — 
Any thing put into the ground for growth. The 
diſappearance of the ſun, and when below the ho- 
 rizon, A wager at dice, A game; a ſufficient 
number of perſons to play a game. | 

SETA'CEOUS, Adj. (feta, Lat. briſtle) briſtly ; 
fet with ſtrong hairs. ; 

SE'TON, S. (Fr. from feta, Lat.) in ſurgery, the 
ſtate of a wound. when the ſkin is taken up by a 


needle, and kept open by a twiſt of hair or ſilk that 


the humours may vent themſelves, 
4 E'E, S. (/etel, Sax.) a large long ſeat with 
A back. | | | 
SE'TTING-DOG, S. (cane ſentacl ione, Ital.) 
a dog taught to find game, and ſhow it by lay ing 
down near it, | 


— 6s n 


An incloſed place. 


SE'TTLE, S. ( ſetol, Sax.) a feat, or bench. 
To SE'TTLE, V. A. to place in a certain or 
ſafe ſtate after calamity, or diſturbance. To fix in 
any place or way of life. To free from ambigui 

or doubt, To fix and make certain or unchange. 
able, To free from change of opinion. To make: 
| cloſe, To fix infeparably or ſtrongly, uſed with 
upon, To make the dregs or ſediments: of liquor 
fall to the bottom. To put into a ſtate of calm. 
neſs, To people a country. Neuterly, to fink and 
continue at the bottom... Fo fix ones abode. To 
chuſe or fix a method of life. To become fo fixed, 
as not to change. To quit an irregular for a me. 
thodical life. To take any laſting ſtate. To reſt, 
or grow calm. To make a jointure for a wife. 

SE'TTLEMENT, S. the act of ſettling. The 
act of giving poſſeſſion. A jointure granted a wife, 
The dregs of liquors, A colony,. or place 'where 
a colony is eſtabliſhed. 

SEVENOAKS, S. a town of Kent, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on July 10, 
and OR, 12, for hogs and toys. It is a ag 
good town; with an hoſpital and a free-fchool, | 
is ſix miles from Tunbridge, ſixteen from Maid- 
ſtone, and twenty four from London. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town the duke of Dorſet has a 
fine ſear, x „ 


To SE“ VER, V. A. 


eee. Fr.) to part from 
the reſt by foree. To diſtinguiſh, ſeparate, or put 
into different orders or places. To keep diſtinct oc 
apart. Neuterly, to make a ſeparation or diſtinction; 
followed by betweert | | | 
SE'VERAL, Adj. unlike each other; divers; 
many, nn applied to any number more than 
two. Particular or ſingle. Difſtina, _ e 
SE'VERAL, S. a ftate of ſeparation. Each 
particular taken ſingly, generally uſed in the plural, 
The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 
SEVERANCE, S. ſeparation ; partition. 
 SEVE'RE, Adj. (Fr. ſeverus, Lat.) apt to blame, 
or puniſh with rigour. Cruel. Sharp, applied to 
ſeaſon : cloſe, or conciſe, applied to language. 
SEVE'RITY, S. the quality of blaming or 
puniſhing” with rigour. Cruel treatment. 
'SEVOCA'TION, S. the act of calling aſide. 
To SE'W, v. A. (ſue, Lat.) to join or work 
with threads drawn through by a needle, Neu- 
terly, to work with a needle and thread. To drain 
a pond of its fiſh, ED 3 
SE WER, S. (eſcuyer tranchant, Fr. afſwir, Fr. 
to ſet down, becauſe they ſet the diſhes on the ta 
an officer who ſerves up a feaſt. A paſſage for water 
to run through; now corrupted to ſhore, but derived 
from iſſue, or iſſuer. One that uſes a needle from 
the verb. © . 
SE'X, S. ( ſexe, Fr.) that property by which any 
ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed into male and female. F 
SE'X, from the Latin, is uſed in compoſition an 


| ſignifies ſix, SEX- 


2 


— — 


3 8. HA 
"SEXAGESIMA, 8. the second Sunday before 
Lent ; ſo called becauſe about the ſixtieth day before 


Eaſter. + F 
SE! XENNIAL, Adj. laſting ſix years, happening 
once in ſix years. 1 
SE'X FON, 8 
under- officer who digs graves; ſometimes applied 
to the perſon who opens pews in a church, . | 
SHA'BBY, Adj. (/eapy; Pol.) mean, with reſpect 
to Irefs ; paultry, _ | i 5 3 | 
To SHA'CKLE, V. A. ſceakelen, Belg.) to 
chain, fetter, bind, or deprive of liberty. _ : 
SHA'CKLES, S. (not uſed in the ſingular, ſcacul, 
Sax.) chains for priſoners ;z fetters. OY 
SHD, S. the name of a ſea-fiſfi of the herring 


kind. It is very common in many (eas, and in ſome | 


of our large rivers Where tde tide ebbs and 
flows, Fre Sees „ WE 

SHA'D®, S. (adi; Sax\) che blackneſs made 
by intercepting the light; darkneſs. A place where 
the rays of the ſun are excluded; Any thing which 
intercepts the light, Shelter. The parts of a pic- 
ture painted with dark colour. A colour, or gra- 
dation of colour. The figure formed by interception 
of light, A ſpirit, The ſoul ſeparated from the 


| To SHA'DE, V. A. to intercept: the light; to 

| ſhelter or hide; to cover or ſcreen; to mark with 
different gradations of colour; to paint in dark 

colours. 3 B 

SHADOW, S. (ſcadu, Sax.) the repreſentation 
of a ſubſtance when the light is intercepted; dark- 
neſs ; ſhelter formed by intercepting. the light or 
| heat; an obſcure or dark place; the dark part of a 
picture; a ghoſt, or any thing perceptible to the 
light; an imperfe& or faint repreſentation ; favour 
or protection. 

To SHA'DOW, V. A. to intercept the light; 
to cloud or darken; to conceal, hide or ſcreen'; to 
protect; to mark with various gradations of colour 
or light; to paint in dark colours; to reprefent im- 
perfectly or typically. | 

SHA'DY, Adj. full of ſhade; free from the 
glare of light or ſultrineſs of heat. wn 

SHA'FT, S. (fceaft, Sax.) an arrow; a narrow, 
deep and perpendicular pit, from ſhaft,” Belg.) Any 
thing ſtraight, as the ſpire of a ſteeple, ke. 

SHAFTESBURY, S. a town in Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, the 
Saturday before Palm Sunday, June 24, and No- 
vember 22, for all ſorts of cattle, It had formerly 
en pariſh-churches, which'are nbw reduced to thiex. 
It is a mayor- town, and ſends two members to par- 
lament, It gives title of earl to the noble family of * 
oper. It is nineteen miles from Saliſbury, and 


G, S. (ſetarga; Six.) rough 'wooly hair; 


a kind 


0 (corrupted from fatriflan) an | 


15 


SHA'GGED, or SHA'GGY, Adj. rogged, bairy, 


rough, | | 

- SHA'GREEN,'S. (chagrin, Fr.) the fein of a fiſh 
remarkably rough „ | 
Moo SHA'GREEN, v. A. ſee ChHacrin. 
To SHA'KE, V. A. (preter. , part. paſſ. 
ſhaken or ſhook; ſceacan, Sax.) to put into a vibratin 
motion; to move with quick returns backwards and 
forwards; to make to totter or tremble; to throw 


r 


| down or off by a'violent motion; to drive from a 


reſolution, or make afraid. To a harngr, is to 
or to take leave; To - 


pay compliments at 9 
ſhake off; to rid one's ſelf from; to free from, or 
diveſt. Neuterly, to tremble or to be put into a 
tremulous motion; to be in terror; to totter. 3 
SHAKE, S; a tottering or tremulous motion. 
SHAKESPEARE, WitLran, the moſt celes 
lebrated dramatic poet England has produced, was 
the ſon. of John Shakeſpeare, a conſiderable dealer 
in wool, and was born at Stratford upon Avon, in 
Warwickſhire, in April 1564. He ſtudied for ſome 
time at a free-ſchool ; but his father having ten chil- 
dren he was obliged to withdraw him from thence, 
in order to have his aſſiſtance in his own buſineſs, 
that he might contribute to the ſupport of the reſt of 
the family. Upon his quitting the grammar- ſchool, 
he ſeems to have applied bimſelf entirely to the mode 
of liſe propoſed by his ſather; and in order to ſettle 
in the world, married the daughter of Mr. Hatch- 
way, a ſubſtantial yeoman near Stratford, when he 
was not above ſeventeen years of age. In this 
meſtio obſcurity he continued ſome time, till falling 
into bad compahy, he was ſeveral times prevailed on 
to ſteal deer from a park belonging to Sir: Thomas 
Lucy of Charleot, near Stratfor lr which being 
proſecuted by that gentleman, as he thought too 
ſeverely, he wrote a ballad againſt him, which was fo 
very ſevere, that T home Lye .proſecuted. him with 
ſuch ſeverity, that he was obliged to leave hib fas 
mily, and-fſhelter himfelf in London. This Sir 
Thomas Lucy was, it is ſaid, afterwards ridiculed by 


. - 
1 


Shakeſpeare, under the character of Juſtice Shallow. 
where to apply for OO. At that time, coaches 
n 
the laſt neceſſity, went to the play-hou 
of the gen- 
came eminent for his ſkill in that mean employment; 
herefore hired boys under him, who were known by 
ſo pleaſed with his converſation, that they recom 


RE and three from London. 
of cloth with a long, rough aad wooly. pile- 
31 "ME" | fs 


On Shakeſpeare's arrival at London, he was without 
money and friends, and being a ſtranger, knew not 
not being in uſe, gentlemen were accuſtomed to ride 
to the play-houſe, and Shakeſpeare bein gn ty 
| | uſe door, at 
picked up a little money by taking care | 
tlemen's horſes who came to the play. He even be- 
d being taken notice of for his diligence, had ſoon * 
ore bufineſs than he himſelf could manage, an 
he name of Shakeſpeare's boys. At length'fome of 
the players accidentally diſcourfing with him, were 
mended him to the houſe, where he was at firſt ad- 
LM sL | mirted 


— 
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SHA. $HA | 

mitted in a low ſtation ; but his:admirable wit, and | deep, or the bottom of a channel is not at a great 
the natural turn of it to the ſtage, ſoon diſtinguiſhed | diftance from the ſurface of the water. £1 
mim, if not as an extraordinary actor, yet as an ex-] SHA'LLOW- BRAINED, Adj. fooliſh. 
cellent writer. His name is printed, among thoſe of SHA'LLOWNESS, S. want of depth, or thought, 
the other players, before ſome old plays, without SHA'LT, S. the ſecond perſon of Hall, which is 
mentioning the parts heated. Mr. Rowe fays, that | thus declined; I Hall, thou ſbalt, he all; according 
the tap of his performance was the ghoſt in his | to the Saxon, Ic ſceal, thu ſeealt, be ſceal. | 

_ own Hamlet. We find Shakeſpeare's name among To SHA'M, V. A. (mmi, Brit. to cheat) to 
the actors in Ben Johnſon's Sejanus, which made its | cheat by falſe pretences. To obtrude by fraud or 
firſt appearance in 1603 ; and that very year alicence | folly. | 8 5 
under the privy-ſeal was granted by James I. to him, SHA'M, S. a fraud or trick. The act of putting 
Burbage, Philippes, and ſeveral others, authorizing | on the appearance of what a perſon is not. An im- 
them to exerciſe the art of playing comedies, trage- | poſtor. A ſhirt or ſleeve worn over another to hide 
dies, &c. as well at their uſual houſe, called the | the dirt. DE. 5 | 
Globe, in Southwark, as in any other parts of the SHA'M, Adj. falſe; counterfeit z pretended, 
kingdom, during his majeſty's pleaſure, The latter SHA'MBLES, S. (cm, Sax. ſchamael, Belg, a 
part of Shakeſpeare's life was ſpent in eaſe, retire- | bench) a place where cattle are killed or meat is ex- | 

ment, and the converſation of his friends. He had | poſed toſale. | , 

the good fortune to gather an eſtate equal to his SHA'MBLING, Adj. moving in an awkward 
wants, and in that to his wiſhes, and is ſaid to have | manner. i 
ſpent ſome years before his death at his native town SHA'ME,S. ( ſceam, Sax. ſchaimtu, Belg.) an un- 
of Stratford upon Avon, where his pleaſurable wit | eaſineſs ariſing in the mind from a conſciouſneſs of 
and good nature engaged him in the acquaintance of { having done ſomething that may wound one's reputa- 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood. He died in | tion or bring diſgrace. The cauſe of ſhame. Regard 
2616, in the ſixty-third year of his age, and was | for one's teputation. Reproach. . | 
interred in the chancel of the great church at Strat- To SHA'ME, V. A. (ſee the noun ; ſhamabiti, 
ford, where.a monument was erected to him, with | Sclav.) to make a perſon blufh by convincing him 


the following inſcription: chat he has done ſomething which will forfeit him 
| | the eſteem of others, or ruin his reputation. 
Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake forbear, 5 SHA'ME-FACED, Adj. eaſily bluſhing; eaſily 
To dig the duſt incloſed here. II | put out of countenance. 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, SHAMEFA'CEDNESS, S. the quality of being 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. ſ too fearful of. Icfing the eſteem of others, or doing 


2 3 I | ſomething that may give them a bad opinion of us. 
An elegant monument has been ſince erected to] SHA'MEFUL, Adj. ſuch as ought to make a 
his memory in Weſtminſter abbey, on which chere | perſon bluſh. Infamous. 5 1 
is a noble epitaph, taken from his own Tempeſt, |. SHA'MELESS, Adj. wanting ſhame, or bluſhiag 
which is excellently appropriated to him, whaſe works | at nothing. Regardleſs of the eſleem or opinion of 
the tranſcripts of the human heart w Linever be | others. | TE a 4.8 NY 
forgot till thatepitaph is fulkilled,—When; I SHA'MMER, S. a counterfeit or impoſtor. A 


* 8 l N low word. | 2 85 

Theę eloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, SHA'MOIS, S. (pronounced amy, from chamois, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, | 3 kind of wild goat. N ; 
And all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, I - SHA'MROCK, S. (Ir.) a kind of three-leaved 
And like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, || gra. © | 1170 | 
Leave nota wreck behind. | SHANK, S. ( ſeeanka, Sax. ſchenchel, Belg.) the 
middle joint of the leg. The bone of a leg. The 


SHALL, V. Defect. (from tal, Goth. or ſccal, | long part of any inſtrument. 4+ The Hand of a 
Sax.) as this is by foreigners confounded with will, | key.” Moxon. 2 £ | 
che future, from willan, Sax. it ſhould be obſerved | SHA! NK ER, S. (chancre, Fr.) an excreſcence ap- 
that will implics reſolution to do ſomething at a fu- | pearing in venereal diſorders, | 
ture time, and Hall, only a poflibility of doing it. To SHA'PE, V. A. (preter ſhaped; part. paſſ. 

SHALLO'ON, S. a flight woolen ſtuff,  _| Gaped'or Papen; ſceapan, ſceyppan, Sax.) to form or 

SHA'LLOW, Adj. (ſuppoſed to be compounded | mould in a particular figure. 'T'o adjuſt. To image 
from foal, or bow, and ow) not deep, or at a ſmall | or conceive. 4 

_ diſtance from the ſurface 3. not very knowing orwiſe, | SHAPE, S. the form or figure of any thing. The 
| applied to the underſtanding; not deep, applied to make of the body. A form, or perſon of a particular 
| ſound. form. An idea, or pattern. 5 | 


F 0 


| ABHA'LLOW, S. a place wherein the water is not | . SHA'PELESS, Adj.wanting regularity or ſymmetry. 
| SHA'PELY,. 
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SHA'PELY, Adj. well made or formed. 

SHA'RD, S. ({chaerde, Fr. ſerida, Iſl.) a fragment 
or piece of a broken earthen veſſel, A plant, from 
chard, Fr. a fiſh. > 6 | N 7 

To SHA'RE, V. A. (Hara, Goth.) to divide or 

art among many. To partake with others. To 
cut or ſeparate, from ſcear, Sax. Neuterly, to have 

art. | | 
HARE, S. a portion, part, or dividend. The 
blade of a plow that cuts the ground, from ſchear, 
Sax. ſchaar, Teut. | 

SHA'RP, Adj. ( ſcearp, Sax. ſtarpe, Dan.) having 
a keen edge, or an acute point. Witty, ingenious, 
or inventive, applied to the mind. Quick, applied 
to heariag, ſeeing, or underſtanding. Sour, applied 
to taſte, Shrill, applied to ſound. Severe, or cruel, 
applied to ſeaſon, or diſpoſition. Painful. Fierce, 
a;plied to conteſt, Attentive or vigilant, followed 
by liel out. Suttle, Hard, Lean. 

SHA'RP, S. an acute ſound. A pointed weapon. 

To SHA'RP, V. A. to make keen. Neuterly, 
to play tbieviſh tricks. 


Tc SHA'RPEN, V. A. to make keen or pointed. 


To make quick, applied to.the underſtanding. To 
increaſe the appetite. To make ſhrill or ſour. 
SHA'RPER, S. one who deprives others of their 
property by fraud. - | 
SHA'RPNESS, S. the quality of cutting or pier- 
cing eaſily, Sourneſs, applied to taſte. — 
applied to language, or treatment. Painfulneſs. 


Quickneſs of apprebenſion, applied to the mind or 


ſenſes. ö | TT TEE 
SHA'RP-SET,. Adj. hungry. Eager or -vehe- 


mently deſirous. 


SHA'RP-VISAGED, Adj. having a thin or lank | 


countenance. i 1 13 
To SHA“ TT ER, V. A. ( ſchetteren, Belg.) to 
break into many pieces. Neuterly, to break into 
1 by a fall or any ſorce. a 2805 
SHA'T TER, S. a fragment of a thing broken into 
ſeveral pieces. | * 


7 
— 


To SHA'VE, v. A. (preter ſhaved; part. paſſ. 


auen, or ſhaved, from ſcafan, Sax.) to cut hair by a 
razor, To cut cloſe. To ſkim by paſſing lightly 
over, To cut in thin lices; to ſtrip or oppreſs 
extortion, . 
— S. any thin piece pared off from 
ance. | Rae; 
SHA'W, S. (aa, Sax. ſchawe, Belg. ſugga, III.) 
2 thicket or ſmall wood. 2 SHEA | 
SHA'W-FOWL, S. an artificial bird, made for 
fowlers to ſhoot at. , TOY SG 
SHA'WME, S. (/chawme, Teut.) a hautboy or 
cor net. | | Cn ona Ss ag OT 
SHE”, Pion. (in the oblique caſes, her, from % 
Goth, ſe or ſeo, * wn en demonftrative fr 
the feminine gender, alluding to ſome woman men- 
Uoned before, and ſometimes uſed abſolutely for a 
ſemale or woman. The female of any ſpecies. . - 


| things tied together. 


by | It was built by king Charles II. after the Dutch : 
had ſailed up that river with an intent to burm the ''F 


town erected near it for the uſe of the officers of the 


ſhip. 
. To SHEE'T, v. A. toſupply or furniſh with 


SHE'AF, S. (plural ſheaves ; from feraf, Sax. from 
ſceuſan, Sax. to mow, ſeh:of, Belg.) corn tied in a 
bundle after mowing. Any bundle or collection of 


To SHE'AR, V. A. (preter More, or ſheared, part. 
paſſ. born, ſcearan, Sax.) to cut by two blades moving . 
on a rivet, | | | 
SHE'AR or SHE ARS, S. (ſeldom uſed in the fin- 
gular, ſcedra, Sax.) an inſtrument to cut, conſiſting _ 
of two blades moving in a rivet, between which the 
thing to be cut is placed; diſtinguiſhed from ſciffors, 
becauſe longer, A year, applied to the age of 2 


eep. 
SHE'ATH, S. ( ſceathe, Sax. ſard, Brit.) the caſe - 
of any thing. The ſcabbard of a weapnn, | 
To SHE ATH, or SHE'ATHE, V. A. ( ſcethan, © 
Sax.) to put into a caſe or ſcabbard. To defend or 
preſerve by an outward caſe or covering. 
To SHE'D, V. A. ( /cedan, Sax.) to pour out, or 
ſpill. Neuterly, to let fall in parts. GILES! 
SHE'D, S. (ſuppoſed to be corrupted from ade) 
a light covering or pent-houſe. In compoſition, it 
implies effuſion or ſpilling, as * blood-ſbed.” | 
SHEE'P, S. (plural erp; feeap, Sax. plur.) the 
| animal whoſe hide is covered with wool, and whoſe 
fleſh is called mutton. Figuratively, an ignorant and 
filly perſon. 
SHEE'PCOT,, S. a ſmall incloſure for ſheep. 
SHEE'P-FOLD, S. ( ſceapa-fald, Sax.) an inelo- 
ſure for ſheep. ; 
SHEE'P-HOOK, S. à hook faſtened to a pole, 
" uſed by ſhepherds, 7 27 „ „ e 88 
SHEE'P-SHEARING, S. the time, or feaft made, 


* 


| when ſheep are ſheared. | | 
 SHEE'PS-EYE, S. a modeſt or diffident look caſt 
by layers bt catch echer:- fo HT Pigs 2:3 
'SHEE'R, Adj. (Gre, Sax. fr; In. fam Pot.) 
pure, clear, amg. 
20 , wok be dee 
Oo \ © - a ' SHEAR, | to 
Seer e 5 to ſteal” or flip a. ? Cos zins nn 1710 2; - 
_ SHEERNESS, S. a fort on the north-weſt point 
of the iſle of Sheppy in Kent, at the mouth of the 
river Medway, to defend the entrance of that river. 


men of war in Chatham dock. There is #'finall - 


ordnance, navy, and garriſon ; and a yard and a dock 


SE T. . (frets, Sax A fits, Pol.) © 
4 9 . E, * 6 9 7 2 4 I 
broad or large piece of linen. The linen of a bed. | 
In a ſhip, Ge ropes bent to the clews of the ſails. / * 
Figuratively, the canvas of the ſail. As much paper 
as is made at once. A ſingle fold of paper in a book. 
Any thing expanded. We ee 
- SHEE*T-ANCHOR, S. the largeſt anchor in a 


— 
8 


| 


porter, ſo that an 
ſand bank, or hall 


cliaing 


* 
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SHEFFIELD, S. a large town in the weſt riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs, on Tueſday after Trinity Sunday, and No- 
yember 28, for cattle and horſes. It is ſeated on a 
round hill by the river Dun, and was once fortified 


with a ſtrong caſtle, which was demoliſhed in the 


civil wars. The town is large. The houſes are 
built with ſtone, and the market is great, eſpecially 
for corn, where large quantities are bought up to 
ſupply the neighbouring parts, It is thirty-three 
miles north of Derby, and 150 north-north-weſt of 
London, 1 | | 
SHE'KEL, S. a Jewiſh coin valued at two ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence fterling. DW | 
HE'LF, S. (plurat ſbelves, ſcylf, Sax. Fal Belg.) 
a board placed edgeways againtt a wall on a ſup- 
thing may be placed on it. A 
low part of the ſea, 
SHE'LVY, Adj. full of ſhallows, ſand banks or 


rocks. | 
_ SHE'LL, S. {ſcea!, ſcyll, Sax. ſchale, ſchelle, Belg.) 


the hard covering or external cruſt of any thing. 
The hard covering in which fiſh, ſnails, &c. are 


lodged, The covering of the ſeeds of ſuch plants 


as have pods, The outward part of a houſe. The ex- 
ternal part. 
dead bodies ate Jaid'til! that in which they are to be 
interred. is finiſhed. 


To SHE'LL, V. A. to take off the ſhell. To trip 


off the ſhell. | 5 

SHE'LTER, S. (according to Skinner from Hell; 
but according to Davies from ſcy/d, Sax. a ſhield) a 
cover from external injury or violence. A protector, 
The ſtate of being protected. 

To SHE“LT ER, V. A. to cover, defend, or 
protect from external violence. To go under a 
cover, followed: by under. To conceal. Neuterly, 
to make uſe of a ſhelter. | 


SHE'/LVING, Adj. (from Pelf) ſloping ; de- 


To 
from ſcenden, Sax.) to ruin, ſpoil, d 
bl — 


ame: | 
SHENSTONE, (WILIA) a celebrated poet 
of the preſent. century, was the eldeſt ſon of a gen- 
tleman in Shropſhire, who farmed his own eſtate. 
His father, ſenſible of his ſon's extraordinary, capacity, 


HE ND, V. A. (preter and part. paſl. ent, 
diſgrace, or 


ſent him a commoner to Pembroke college, in Ox- | d 
ford, deſigning. him for the church; but he could 


never be perſuaded to enter into orders. In his pri- 
vate opinions, he adhered to no particular ſet, and 
hated all religious diſputes. , Tenderneſs was his pe- 
— necks 


neighbours, daily experienced the effects of his be- 
nevolence. This virtue he frequently carried to ſuch 
an exceſs as ſeemed to border upon weakneſs; yet, 
if any of his friends treated him ungenerouſly, he 


was not eaſily reconciled, On ſuch occalions, how- 


A kind of unfiniſhed coffin, in which 


riſtic; he ſhewed.it to all who differed 


from. him, and his friends, domeſtics, and poor 


a 


ever, he uſed a maxim highly worthy of. beine 
ſerved and imitated ; ** — lid be = 
be a revengeful enemy; but I cannot, it is not my 
nature, to be half a friend.“ The generdfity of M 
temper, prevented his paying a proper regard to the 
uſe of money, He exceeded, therefore the bounds 
of his paternal fortune; but, if we conſider the per. 
fect paradiſe into which he had converted his 5 6 
the hoſpitality with which be lived, his chiarities to 
the indigent, and all out of an eſtate that did not 
| exceed thiee hundred pounds a year, one ſhould hs 
ther wonder that he left any thing behind him, than 
blame his want of œconomy, yet he left more than 
ſufficient to pay all his debts; and, by his will, ap. 
propriated his whole eſtate for that purpoſe. Tho- 
he had a high opinion of many among the fair ſex 
he forbore to marry. & paſſion he entertained in his 
youth was with difficulty ſurmounted; The lady 
was the ſubject of that admirable paſtoral, in four 
parts, which has been ſo univerſally, and ſo juſtly ad- 
mired; and which, one would have thought, muſt 
have ſoftened the proudeſt and moſt obdurate heart. 
A cheap edition of his works is juſt publiſhed by Mr. 
Wenman in . Fleet-ftreet in three volumes, embel- 
| liſhed with capital engravings, price two fhillings and 
three pence bound and lettered. I 
 SHE'PHERD, S. ( ſceaphyrd, Sax.) one who tends 
ſheep. Figuratively, a miniſter. | I, 
SHE'PHERDESS, S. a woman who tends ſheep, 
SHERBE'T, S. (fharbat, Arab.) the juice of le- 
mons or oranges mixed with water and ſugar, The 
lovers of punch lay it down as a maxim that, unleſs - 
the /herbet is well mixed, and conſiſts of due propor- 
tions of acid, ſugar, water, and ſpirits, the punch 
cannot be worth drinking. 
SHERBORN, S. a town of Dorſetſhire, with 2 
market on Thurſdays and Saturdays, and four fair, 
viz, on Saturday after Holy Thurſday, for all ſorts 
of cattle; July 18, for catile and woot; July 26, 
for lambs and wool ;z and the firſt Monday in Octo- 
ber, for wool and all ſorts of cattle, It is pleaſantly 
ſeated on a branch of the river Parret, and is a large 
well-inhabited place. It was formerly a biſhop': ſee, 
and had three churches, though it has now only one, 
which is one of the — in the county. Here 
is alſo a good free-ſchool, and an alms- houſe. It lies 
| thirty-five miles from Saliſbury, and 118 from Lon- 


on. | 

SHE'R1FF, S. (plural Srie ves. Scyregereſa, Sax.) 
an officer of a county, who is to ſee the king's orders 
executed; to impannel juries; bring cauſes and eri- 
minals to trial, &c. | EEE? | 
 SHUVELD, S. (dr, Sax. febild, Belg.) à broad 
piece of defenſive armour held on the left arm to ward 
off daris or blows. Defence or protection. A pro- 
tector. In heraldry, the ſcutcheon on which the 
bearings of an armory are placed. +: hs 
SHEPTON-MALLET, S. a town of Somerſet- 


. 


ſhire, with a market on Fridays, and a fair on the 
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ſecond of Auguſt, for all ſorts of cattle and cheeſe. 
It is ſeated under Mendip hills, and is a pretty large 
town, inhabited by ſeveral'wealthy clothiers. It is 
ſeventeen miles ſouth-weſt of Bath, and 115 weſt- 
by-ſouth of London, 5 . 

ToSHIE'LD, V. A. (Hldan, ſceeldan, Sax.) to 
cover with a ſhield. Figuratively, to defend.. 

To SHIFT, V. N. ( Kipta, Run. a ehange, /cip- 

re, Ital.) to change place. To change or give 
place to ſomething elſe. To change cloaths, eſpe- 
cially linen. To find ſome expedient for ſubſiſtence 
or ſafety, To practiſe indirect methods. Actively, 
to change or alter, Followed by away, to ſend a 
perſon away by ſome expedient, To change the po- 
ſition of a thing. To change cloaths, or dreſs in 
freſh ones. Uſed with , to defer, or ſend away by 
ſome expedient, 

SHI'FT, S. an expedient in order to free one's 
ſelf from a preſſing neceffity. A mean expedient, or 
laſt recourſe. An evaſion or artifice. Samuel Foote, 


Eſquire, in his preface to the comic theatre, mentions | 


a ridiculous miſtake of a Frenchman who tranſlated 
the comedy of Love's laſt Shift into French, he calls 
it “ La derniere chimiſe de l' Amour,” —< Love's 
laſt Smoct. A linen garment worn by women next 
their bodies. | „ 

SHL'LLING, S. (from ſcild, Sax. becauſe of the 
ſhield thereon) a ſilver coin in value twelve pence, or 
the twentieth part of a-pound ſterling. There were 
none coined till 1504, and theſe Stow calls groats ;; 
but Fabian mentions under their proper name, 34 
Ho. viii. 

SHU LL-[-SHALT-I, (a corrupt reduplication of 
ſrall T? ) heſitating: in ſuſpence. f 

Ro way „S. (ſcina, Sax. ſchien, Teut.) the forepart 
of the leg. TREE 

To SHINE, V. A. (preter IJ ſhone, or have ſhone, 
and ſometimes, I ſbined, or have ſbined, from ſcienan, 
Goth. ſcinun, Sax.) to pliſten; to emit light or 
brightneſs, To appear gloſſy, To be gay, beau- 
uiful, conſpicuous or eminent, Followed by pon, 
to ſhew fgvour or be propitious. To enlighten. 
SHI'NE, S. fair weather. Splendour or bright- 


neſs. 


willing to be familiar. 


SHIYUNGLES, 8. (wants the ſingular, from cin- | 
culum, Lat.) a herpes counting of puſtules breaking 


out in various parts of the body, which it ſurrounds 
like a belt. 
f A in _— roofsvinſtead of tiles. 

P, S. (Rip, Goth. and IN. ſcip, Sax. ſchip, 
ſebipper, ba ES hollow builates with — 
made to paſs over the ſea with ſails. A ſhip is na- 
vigated, or carried along the water bye the action of 
the wind upon her fails, and the direction of her 
motion is governed by the effort of the helm, which 
acts upon her hind part, Tike the tail of a fiſh. The 
{ails are expanded upon maſts, to receive the current 
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SHI'NESS, S. (from y) the quality of being un- 


Small pieces of wood in form like a 


ſhip. 


| gether. 


agg. 


of wind; of theſe there are a great variety, accord - 
ing to the ſize of the ſhip, the place where ſhe is 
built, or the force and direction of the wind. The 
form of ſails are extremely different; but are gene- 
rally either trapezias, or near the foim of a ſquare, 
or patallelogram, excepting ſtay ſails and Jateen ſails, 
which are all uſually triangular. The maſts are 
more or leſs in number, according to the ſize, or 
figure of the ſhip, which alſo determines her name: 
and as the effort of the wind on the fails ſtrains the 
maſts conſiderably, it is neceſſary to ſupport them by 
ſtrong ropes, reaching from their tops To the ſhip's 
ſide, called ſnrouds; they are alio ſuſtained by other 
=” ropes, from the fore part of the ſhip, called 
ays. 
To SHI'P, V. A. to put or tranſport in a ſhip. 
SHI/PBOARD, S. ſeldom uſed but adverbially, 
as a ſhipboard, or on ſhipboard, i. e. within a ſhip. 


* 


SHI'PWRECK, S. the deſtruction of ſhips by 


rocks, ſhallows, or ſhelves. The parts of a ſhattered 
DeftruQion or miſcarriage. . 4 


To SHI'PWRECK, V. A. to deſtroy by daſh- 
To reduce to a deplorable 


ing on rocks or ſhelves, 
condition, | 
SHI'PWRIGHT, S. a builder of ſhips. 
SHIRE, S. (pronounced ſbeer, from ſcire, Sax. 
of ſciran, Sax, to divide) a diviſion of a country. A 
part of a kingdom under one ſheriff, | 
SH RT, S. (fore, ſeyric, Sax, Hiert, Dan. f 
the under linen garment of a man. . 


To SHIRT), V. A. to cover or clothe with a 


5 ſhirt, 


SHI'TTIM,. S. (Heb.) a kind of precious wood, 
bard, rough, ſmooth, without knots, growing in 
Arabia, and meationed in the Pentateuch, 
To SHI' VER, V. N. (ſchawren, Teut.) to quake 
or ſhudder with cold or fear. To fall at once into 
many parts, from ſchuyve, Belg. a ſlice. 


SHI'VER, S. a fragment of a thing broken into 


many pieces. 4 
SHO/ AL, S. 1 a throng or multitude, 

A ſand bank or ſhallow plate, „ 
To SHO'AL, V. N. to throng or croud to- 
To be ſhallow. N ' 
SHO'AL, Adj. ſhallow, 1 | 
 SHO*CK, 8. (ec, Fr. fhocken, Belg. col, 
Sclav. Pol. Dalm.) the force with which two ſub- 
ſtances moving in contrary directions meet. Mu- 


tual violence or concuſſion. The conflict of armies. 


An offence, A pile of ſheaves of corn, from faucke, 
old Belg. A rough dog; a ſhort head of hair, from 


To SHC'CK, v. A. ( ſchorlen, Belg, ſcciri, 


Boh. ſee SHAKE) to ſhake by violence. To offend = 


or diſguſt, Neuterly, to be offenſive, 


SHO' D, for oed, the preter and part. paſſ. of 


SHOE. | 
_ SHOE, S. (plural fhoes, formerly een; from 
ſho, Goth, ſees, or ſeae, Sax. ſtor, 10. foo, Don. 
| * = febary 


* 
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ſcboe, ſchazn, Belg.) a cover for the foot, 
made of leather. | 

To SHOYE, V. A. (preter and part. paſſ. d 
to fit with, or put on, a ſhoe. ; 

SHOETY'E, S. the ribbands with which the 
ſh-es are tied. Ps . 
To SHO'G, V. A. ſee SHAKE or SHOCK, 

SHO'NE, the preter and part paſſ. of ſhine. 

SHOOYK, the preter of ſhake. ; | 

To SHOO'T, V. A. (preter het, part. paſt, 
fot or ſbetten, ſceotan, Sax.) to diſcharge, any thing 
ſo as to make it fly with ſpeed and violence. To 
diſcharge from a bow or gun. To let off. To hit 
with any thing diſcharged from a bow or gun, To 
* ſprout or grow, applied to vegetables. Jo emit or 
cart, T's puſh forward. To paſs through with 
ſpeed. Neuterly, to diſcharge from a bow or gun. 
Jo increaſe or ſprout, applied to vegetables. To 
form itſelf into thape by a ſudden effort. To be 
emitted. To protuberate or ſtick out, followed by 
out, To become any thing ſuddenly, uſed with «p. 
To move along ſwiſtly. To be affected with a quick 
and intermitting pain. 

SHOO'T), S. the act or impreſſion of any thing 
diſcharged from a bow. The act of hitting or en- 
deavouring to hit with ſomething diſcharged from a 
bow or. gun. A branch iſſuing from the main ſtock, 
from ſcheuten, Belg. _ NC 
7 SHO?P, S. ( ſcoppe, Sax. a treaſury, or magazine; 

1 * r. ſebape, Teut.) a place where any thing 
is fd. A room in which manufactures are carried 


n. -* : 
' SHO'RE, S8. (core, Sax. ficore, Il.) the coaſt 
or land which borders on the fea, A drain, pro- 
perly ſpelt /erver. . The ſupport of a building. A 
buttreſs; ſchooren, :Belyg, 1 
 ToSHO'RE, V. A. (ſchooren, Belg.) to prop, 
or ſupport from falling; followed by up. 1 
SfHOREHAM, S. a very eminent ſeaport in Suſ- 
ſex with a market on Saturdays, and a fair on July 
25, for. pedlary. It is a populous town, and ſends 
two members to parliament, It has a conſiderable 
number of able ſhipwrights, who build ſhips here 
both for the ſervice of the navy and merchants. Its 
harbour will admit yeſſels of conſiderable burthen. 
It is 59 miles ſouth by weſt of London, 
.. S$HO'RN, participle of beer, Þ  _—- 
SHO'RT, Adj. {ſceort, Sax. corte, Ital. court, 
Fr. curtas, Lat.) meaſuring little, oppofed to long. 
Not as long as it ought to be; of ſmall continuance. 
Repeated by quick returns. Not equal to a perſon's 
merits or excellencics. 
after fall. Not long diſtant, or coming ſoon, Di- 
rectly or unexpectedly. Not going ſo far as intended. 
Narrow, Brittle. Without bending, aſter break. 
SHO'/RT, S. a conciſe or ſummary account. 
SHO'RT, Adv. uſed in compoſition, a ſmall 
ſpace uf time. Not Jong. | 
. Fo: HO RLIEN, V. A. t) d prive cf length, 


uſually | 


Not able to attain an. end, 


applied to ſpace or time, To contract. to hinder 
from going on. To lop. Pe iv AO Og #2 
SHO'T, the preter and part. paſſive of . 
SHO'T, S. (ſchot, Belg. tet, If.) the act of 
ſhooting. - Any thing diſcharged from à gun. The 
flight of any thing diſcharged from. PR on lo- 
bule of lead uſed in charging fire arms. A ſunr 
charged on a reckoning ;. from eſcot, Fr. 
 SHO'T TEN, Adj. without roc; Having ejeded 
its ſpawn. e OATS | 
To SHO'VE, V. A. (fan, Sax. ſchuyven, 
Belg.) to puſh by main Ge To 458 558 
by means of a pole thruſt hard againſt the bottom of 
a river. To puſh or ruſh againſt, Neuterly, to 
puſh before one, To row in a boat by means of a 
pole thruſt againſt the bottom of a rivers © © 
 SHO'VE, S. the act of ſhoving. - A'puſty, 
SHO'VEL, S. (ſcen, Sax. ſaboeffel, Belg.) at: 
inſtrument with a broad blade raiſed on the edges and 
a long handle, uſed in throwing coals on a fire, &c, 
To SHO'VEL, V. A. to throw or heap with a 
ſhove], To gather in great quantities, 2 
SHO! VEL-BOARD, S. a long board on which 
pieces of metal are puſhed towards a mark. 
SHOU'LD, V. N. (proneunced bold, from 
ſceold, imperfect of ſceoldan, Sax. 2 Belg. It i- 
thus declined, / ſhould, thou ſhoulde/?, he ſhould, like 
the Sax. Ie ſceold, thou ſceoldefl, he ſceold) this is 2 
kind of auxiliary verb uſed in-the conjunctive mood, 
and generally implies buſineſs er duty, as *©* 7 /hould 
go,” i. e. it is my buſineſs or duty to go; when pre- 
ceded by rf, it implies chance as FI fbould ge, 
i, e. if it happens that Jg. The Saxons from whom. 
we borrow it, uſe it in another ſenſe, as he wi, or 
knew who would betray him; He wilt hwa, hyne 
ſceolde belewan, John xiii, 11. and in the ſame man- 
ner the Goths uſed ſtulda; as, **: ſeulda gaſwittan, 
i. e. he ſhould die, John xvii. 32. | 
SHOU'LDER, S. (ſculdre, Sax. ſcheldrer, Belg.) 
the joint which connects the arm to the body, In. 
butcher's meat, the upper part of the fore leg. In 


| poetry, the upper part of the back. Figurativelyz 


ſtrength, A riſing part or prominence. - 

To SHOU'LDER, V. A. to puſh with. violence 
and inſolenee. Jo put on the ſhoulder: 

To SHOU'T, V. N. (formed from the ſound) 
to cry aloud in triumph or joy. | 

SHOU'TF, S. a loud and vehement cry of joy or 
triumph. _ Ct 

To SHO'W, V. A..(preter. hewed and how, part. 
paſſ. bown. This word is frequently written ſorw, 
but being always pronounced few, and the Dutch 


ſebowan favouring it, Johnſon has preferred this 


ſelling ; /heawen, Sax.) to produce to the ſight or 
view. To prove, or give a proof. T'o publiſh or 
proclaim, followed by forth. "To make known. 
To direct or point out the way. To offer, or aſ- 
ford, followed by from. To explain, teach, or 
tell. Neuterly, to appear, ot have the 1. 
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an infirmary. It is one hundred and ſixty miles | 
| 


SHO'W, S. ſome ſpectacle or ſomething remark- 
able, expoſed to view for money. A ſuperficial or E north weſt of London. | 
mere external appearance. An oftentatious diſplay. | To SHRIVEK, V. N. (Krieger, Dan.) to cry 
The Lord Mayor's ow,” An object, attracting | out with anguiſh, or terror, ſee ScREAK., | 
attention, or notice. A ſplendid appearance, Like- | SHRYEK, S. (/trieg, Dan. ſericcia, Ital.) a loud 
neſs, - Speciouſneſs.,,...;” _ - Þ ery cauſed by anguiſh or terror. 

SHO' WBREAD, or SHE'W-BREAD, S. the] SHRUFT, S. (/eift, Sax.) a confeſſion made to 
Joaves of bread among the Jews, that the prieſt of | a prieſt, — - V4, 
the week placed every ſabbath-day on the golden SHRULL, Adj. ſounding with a piercing and 
table, covered with loaves of gold, and twelve in | tremulous noiſe, | 
number. . 1 I To SHRIL“LL, V. N. to ſound ſharp and 

SHOW'ER, S. (ſcheure, Belg.) a moderate or | quick. . | bn vs 
violent fall of rain. Any thing deſcending thick. | SHRIMP, 8. (ſchrumpe, Teut.) a ſma!] cruſta-. 
Any profuſion, or liberal diſtribution. '* *'J ceous fiſh. . A little man or dwarf. 

To SHOW'kR, V. A. to wet or drown with | SHRUNE, 8. (/crin, Sax. eſcrin, Fr.) a caſe in 
rin, To pour, To diſtribute liberally or pro- | which ſomething ſacred is repoſited. Uſed poetically, 
fuſely, Neuterly, to be rainy. for an altar, | THEN TED | | 

SHOW'ERY, Adj. rainy. To SHRUNE, V. N. (preter. /runk,-or fbrank, )' 
SHO'WiSH, Adj. gaudy ; ſplendid; oftenta- | to contract into leſs room. To ſhrivel from loſs of 
tious. . „5 | moiſtute. To withdraw or fall back in order to 

SHO'WN, pret. and part. paſſ. of ſhaw. avoid danger. Actively,” to leſſen the meaſure of 

SHRA! NK, preter.. of brink. _- * . [a thing bycontraRting/tt; nc a 
To SHRE'D, V. A. (preter. ret, ſcreadan,, Po SHRIHVE, VI A. (preter. | prove, ſcriſun, 
Sax. ſerida, Il; fragment) to cut into imall or thin J Sax.) to hear at confeſſion: To confeſs a perſon. 
pieces, commonly applied to cloth or herbs, | To SHRPVEL, V. A. ( ſcrinean, Sax.) to con- 

. SHRE'D, S. (ſee the verb) a ſmall piece cut off, | tract into wrinkies. Actirely, to make a thing con) 
A fragment. 7 | tract in wrinkles, uſed with up. | 

SHRE'W, S. (fthreyen, Teut. to clamour, frei, HR OPSHIRE, or county of Salop, is bounded 
Sclav. ſhrar, Carn; a clamour,) a peeviſh and cla- | on the north by Cheſhire, on the eaſt by Stafford- 
morous woman. : 3 ſhire, on the ſouth by Hereferdſhire, and on the weſt 

SHRE'/WD, Adj. (contracted from brewed) hav- | by Montgomeryſhite, It is about forty three miles 
ing the qualities of a ſhrew ; malicious; miſchiev- | in length from north to ſouth,” and twenty eight in. 
ous; cunning; maliciouſly fly, Bad, painful, | breadth from eaſt to weſt; It contains 23,280 
pinching. ; | | _| houſes, 170 pariſhes, - ſixteen market-towns, / of 

SHRE'WMOUSE, S. (/reawa, Sax.) a mouſe | which f ve end members to parliament ; and 139,680 
whoſe bite is falſely ſuppoſed to be venemous, | inhabitants. The ſoil is fertile, and fit both for 
Hence ſome derive forew. | c tillage and paſtures, abounding in corn, and feeding 

SHREWSBURY, S. a large town of Shrop- | a great number of cattle, The principal rivers are 
ſhire, and capital. of the county, with three mar- | the Severn, which runs through the middle of the 
kets, on Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; | county ; the Terne, the Clun, the Rea, the Teane 
and ſeven fairs, Saturday aſter March 15, Wedneſ- and the Roden, which abound with freſh-water 
day after Eaſter-week, and Wedneſday before Whit- | fiſh, The weſtern parts are very hilly and moun- 
ſuntide, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, cheeſe, | tainous, There are ſeveral mines of iron and pit- _ 

coal. The principal to'vn is Shrewſbury, beſides 


and linen cloth ;- July 3, and Augult 12, for hornec 

cattle, horſes, . hops, ſheep, cheeſe, linen, and | which the moſt rema:tkable are Ludlow and Bridge- 
lambs- u ol; October 2, and December 12, for | north. | 5 
horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, hogs, butter, cheeſe, | SHROU'D,S. { ſerued, Sax. dreſs) a. gover or 
and linen; It is ſcated almoſt in the middle of the | ſhelter. A-winding ſhirt, or dreſs of a- dead per- 
county, on a pleaſant aſcent, and om the banks of | ſon, The penalty for burying in a ſhroud made 


the Severn, which ſurrounds it on every. fide, except | of any thing but woollen is five pounds. The. fail 


towards the north. It has five pariſh churehes, be- | ropes, or ſails. 

files! a chapel, two of which, St. Mary's and St.] To SHROU'D, V. A. to dreſs in a ſhroud ; 
Elchmond's, are handſome ſtructures, beautified | to ſhelter from danger; the laſt ſenſe is obſo- 
with lofty ſpires: It is ſurrounded with a wall, and | lete: to cover, hide or conceal, Nceuterly,” to 
had formerly a caſtle, which is-now in ruins, It is | harbour, | 

is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſteward, alder- SHRO'VE, preter. of fr:ve. 

men, and common- council. It ſends two members SHRO'VE-TIDE, or SHRO'VE-FUESDAY, 
ta parliament, - who are choſen by the bu'geſſes. S. (from /br:ve, preter. of A rive, to c-nf2ls, and 


It has twelve trading companies, a free- ſchool, and | tide of tueſday) the time of confeſſion; the day be- 
| | | | fore 


r 
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fore aſh- wedneſday or lent, on which anciently per- 
ſons went to confeſſion. 


SHRU'B, S.-(/cryhe, Sax.) a buſh or ſmall | 


tree; a liquor made of orange-juice, ſpirits and 


ſuogar. 


To SHRU'G, V. N. (jchri4en, Dan. to trem- 
He) to expreſs horror cr diſſatisſadtion by moving 
the ſhoulders near the head. Adively, to contract 
or draw upwards, foilowed by ſhoulder. : 

SHRU'G, S. a motion of the ſhoulders upwards 
to expreſs horror or diſlatisfaCtion. 

SHRU'NK, the preter, and part, paſſ. of 
rind. 5 | Ts. 
To SHU'DDER, V. N. (ſchuddern, Belg.) to 


quake with fear or averſion, 


To SHU'FFLE, V. A. (/oyffeling, Sax.) to 


throw into diſorder ſo as one thing may take place 
of another ; to remove or put by with ſome artifice ; 
to ſhake or get rid of by ſtruggling, uſed with of; 
to form in a confuſed and clandeſtine manner, uſed 
with wp. Meuterly, to put a pack of cards into a 
new order; to play , 
to ſtruggle or ſhift, uſed with for; to move with 
an awkward gait, or with the feet drawn along the 
.ground, | | 
_ SHU'FFLE, S. the act of diſordering things, or 
place of each other; a 
trick or artifice, | | 
To SHU'N, V. A. (eſcurnian, Sax.) to en- 
deavour to avoid or eſcape; to decline. 


To SHU'T, V. A. (preter. and part. paſl. ut, | 


| ſeyitan, Sax.) to put together ſo, that nothing can 


_ Cloſe over the eye. 


* 
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To incloſe or con- 
To draw the eyelid 
To contract, applied to the 
band; uſed with out, to exclude or deny admiſſion; 
uſed with wp, to confine; to conclude, Neuterly, 
to be cloſed, To cloſe itſelf. 

SHU'T, Part. Adj. rid, quit, clear, or free; 
aſter get. : | 

SHU'T), S. the act of cloſing. ” A ſmall door or 
cover, | 

SHU'T TER, S. one that cloſes any thing that 
ſtood open, A door or board by which windows 
are ſecured in the nigbt. | 

SHU'TT LECOCK, S. (ſpelt likewiſe fittlecock. 
Skinner derives it from ſbuttelen, Teut, to ſhake, or 
ſceatan, Sax, to throw, and thinks it is called cock 
from its feathers; but Johnſon ſuppoſes it may pro- 
perly be called flutlecork, i. e. a cork driven to and 


get in or out, oppoſed to open. 
ne. To bar cr exciude, 


to like a weaver's ſbuttle) a cork ſtuck with fea- 


thers and driven cn high with a battledore. 


SHU'TTLE, S. ( ſchietſpole, Belg. ſkutul, 11.) 


the inſtrument with which a weaver ſhouts the crols 
thieads of his work. 


SH'Y, Adj. (fpawe, Belg. ſchutben, Teut. to avoid, 


bi, Ital.) reſerved ; not willing to be acquainted ' 


or familiar, Cautious ; keeping at a diitance and 
unwilling to approach. Suſpicious or jealous, 


LR. dice,” 5-54 : e 13 
SICILY, S. an iſland of the Mediterranean, 
Sicily being an iſland, it can be only bounded by 
the ſea, however it is ſeparated from the kin 

of Naples by a narrow ſtreight called the Faro, but 
as Meſſi na is ſeated on it, it is called the Fare. di 
Meſſina. This is about five miles in breadth, ang 
- the famous ſhelves called Scy lla and Charybdis, often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, are near it. The 


1 two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily are under the 


tricks, frauds or evaſions; 


: ſame climate, and the productions are much the 
: ſame, only Sicily abounds more in corn, particu- 
: larly in the vallies of Noto and Mazara, but then 
there are fewer trees and fruits; the valley of De- 
mona has more foreſts and fruit trees than the two 
others. Sicily is ſaid to contain one million of in- 
habitants, who in general have a very bad charaQter, 
They formerly cultivated ſciences here, and there 
| was an univerſity at Catanea, but now learning is 
greatly neglected. It is ſaid there are mines of all 
kinds, but it does not appear that they reap any 
advantage from them, It is divided into the val- 
lies juſt mentioned, called by them Val di De- 
mona, Val di Noto, and Val di Mazara. D 

Carlos became king of the two Sicilies in 1736, 
'in conſequence of the treaty of Vienna; but the 
king of Spain dying in 1760, he ſucceeded to that 
crown, and his third ſon Ferdinand became king of 
the two Sicilies. Mount Etna, now called Gi- 
bello, the famous volcano, is by Val di Demona, It 
is about 165 miles in length, and 112 in breadth, 
and produces wine, oil, ilk, and excellent 


fruits. 


SI'CK, 8. (feco, Sax. fieck, Belg.) deprived of 
health; affected with: diſeaſe. Diſordered in the 
: ſtomach or ſqueamiſh, Diſguſted. : 

To Sl'CKEN, V. A. to deſtroy health, To 
impair, Neuterly, to be diſeaſed; to be filled with 


| diſguſt or loathing, _ 


SI'CKLE, S. {/icol, Sax, ſeckel, Belg, fichars, 
Pol. ſecare, ſecatl, Sclav.) the inſtrument with which 
corn is cut. A reaping-hook, 8 
SI'CE LINESS, S. the quality of being habitually 
ſick. c 
SI'CKLY, Adj. diſeaſed ; infirm with eſpe 
to health. | . 
SI'CENESS, S. (ſeocneſſe, Sax.) the ſtate of being 
infirm in health. A diſeaſe. Squeamiſhneſss. 
St'DE, S. (/id, fide, Sax. fyde, Belg.) the part cf 
animals where the ribs are placed, Any part of a 
thing oppoſed to another part, A margin or edge. 
Situation, Party ; intereſt. Scot. | 
S'DE, Adj. oblique, oppoſed to direct. 
To SU'DE, V. A. to join with any patty; 
lowed by with, 
SV'DE-RBOARD, S. a table on which plate and 
other conveniencies are placed by the ſide of that 


"D's 


at which the gueſts fit. 3 
| SI'DE- 
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SI'DE-BOX, S8. a box on one fide of a 


theatre. 


SI'DE-LONG, Adj. oblique, oppoſed to direct | 
wards, © | 8 Il expreſſive of ſomething elſe. 


ant to a church-warden.. 

SIE/G 5 85 (Fr.) the act of beſetting a fortified 
place. Any continued endeavour to gain poſſeſſion. 
In medicine, a ftool. 5 


ſt ipht forwards, E 8 
1 1 % SYNODSMAN, S. an athft- 


= 
+ þ 
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SIE VE, S. (pronounced five ſhort like give) an 


inftcument uſed in ſeparating ſmall particles from 

groſſer, conſiſting of a piece of lawn, hair, or cyprus 

ſtrained and Fee to a hook, FER 
To SI'FT,, V. A. (Man, Sax. fiften, Belg.) to 


k « 


ſeparate by a ſteve. To. pals. through a ſieve, To | 


ſeparate or part. Figuratively,, to try or ex- 


, I'S 
To SI'GH, V. N. (ficettan, Sax. ſuchten, Belg.) 
to breathe ſo as to be heard, when oppreſſed with 
ſorrow. Actively, to lament, 3 
' SYGH, S. a violent breathing which may be 
heard when oppreſſed with grief, 1 
_ SI'GHT, 8. (ecfube, Sax. ſecht, geſecht, Belg.) 
the perception of objects by. the exe. I he act of 
ſeeing or beholding. Open view, or a ſituation in 
which nothing obſtructs- the eye. Notice or know- 
ledge, The eye, 
A or ſomething remarkable. to be ſeen. 
_ SIYGHTLESS, Adj. blind, offenſive to the 
eye. | 
"SYGHTLY, Adj. pleaſing the eye, _ 
SI'GN, S. (ne, Fr. figuum, Lat.) a token of 
any thing; that by which any thing is ſhown ; a 
wonder or miracle; a picture or board hung on the 
outſrde of a tradeſman's houſe. A memorial; a 
conſtellation in the zodiac; the names and order 
of the twelve ſigns are as follow: Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 
zittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Piſces : the 
1 ſix of which are called Northern ſigns, and the 
latter Southern ſigns. A mark; a ſymbol or type; 
the ſubſcription of a perſon's name. | 
To SI'GN, V. A. (uno, Lat. figner, Fr.) to 
mark; to ratify by ſubſcribing one's name; to be- 
token or repreſent, | | 
SI'GNAL, S. (Fr. ſennal, Span.) notice given by 
ſome token. A ſign that gives notice. 
SI'GNAL, Adj. remarkable; eminent. 
To SI'GNA IZE, V. A. ( fegnaler, Fr.) to 
make eminent or remarkable. | 
SIGNATURE, S. (Fr.) a ſign or mark im- 
preſſed on a thing; a mark on plants by which their 
medicinal uſe is pointed out; a proof or evidence. 
Among printers, a letter of the alphabet, or other 
mark, at the bottom of the. firſt page of every ſheet, 
made uſe of to diſtinguiſh different ſheets, 
SU'GNET), S. (nette, Fr.) a ſeal, peculiarly 
applied to that of a king. | 
SIGNYFICANCE, or SIGNTFICANCY, 8. 
: 41 | 


* 


An aperture to look through. 


(fee Stowirv) the power of ſignifying; force 3 
| cd [5.81 


energy; importance, 
SIGNUFICANT, Adj. { Fr. ſignificant, Lat.) 
nding as a fign of 

ſomething. Forcible in conveying the meaning in- 


tended. Important. 


SIGNIFICA'TION, S. (Fr. fynifitatir, Lat.) 


the act of making known, or conveying ideas by 
ſigns. | 


A meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word. 
To SYGNIFY, V. A. (fonifier, Fr.) to declare 


by ſome token or ſign. To mean; to expreſs, To 


an idea, to expreſs a meaning. 


ä 


| 


| refraining from ſpeaking. Stillneſos. 


— 


Sl'LENT, Adj. 


carat of which ſix make n ſcruple. In botany, 
ſeed veſfel or pod 


import or weigh, when ufed intertogatively. To 
make known, uſed with 1. Neuterly, to ſtand for 
SI'GNIORY, S. ( gnioria, Ttal,) fee SEI6NIORY. 
SI'LENCE, S. (Fr. flintium, Lit!) a flate wherei 
nothing is perceived by the ear. TRA" T Fate of 
To SILENCE, V.. A. to ſtil or obligè to re- 
frain from ſpeax ing. Lai ear 1 1 : 
Hens, | Lat.) not ſpeaking. 
Not talkative, Still or without le | e 
SILIQUA, S. (Lat,) among gold refiners, a 
the 
3 of plants that are of the pulſe 
SI'LIQUOSE, or SI'/LIQUOUS, Adj. having 
"a pod or capſula, 5 9 5 „ 
Sl'LK, S. {ſeolc, Sax.) a fine thread ſpun by a 
butterfly; a manufacture made of the ſilk- worms 
„threads. In 555, two monks brought from th 
| Eaſt Indies, to Conſtantinople, great quantities of 
filk worms, with inſtructions for the hatching their 
eggs, rearing. and feeding the worms, drawing out 
the ſilk, ſpinning and working it. Immediately: 
manufaQures were ſet up at Atffens, Tllebes, and 
, Corinth. About 1130, Roger, king of © Sicily, . 
eſtabliſhed a ſilk manufactory at Palermo, and ano- 


brought from Athens, Corinth, &c. which that 
Land. By degrees the reſt of Italy and Spain learned. 


from the Sicilians and Calabrians, the management 
of the ſilk worms, and the working of ſilk; and ar. 


length, a little before the reign of Francis I. the 


French began to imitate them. The advantage 
flowing from this new manufacture, made king 


James I. very deſirous of its being introduced imo 


England: accordingly it was recommended ſeveral 
times from the throne, and in the moſt earneſt terms, 
to plant mulberry trees, &c. for the propagation of 
' filk- worms, but unhappily. without effect; though. 
from the various experiments inferted in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, and other places, it appears 
that the ſilk worm thrives, and works as well, in all 
reſpects, in England, as in any other part of Europe. 


the precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than 


for the many forms it aſſumes, before and after its; 
11 5 N being 


ther at Calabria, managed by workmen. whom he 


1 bY _ 
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prince had conquered in his expedition to the Holy 


The ſilk-worm is an inſet not more remarkable for 
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keing inveloped in the rich ball it weaves itſelf. 
From a ſmall egg about the ſize of a pin's head, which 
is its firſt ſtate, it becomes a pretty large worm, or 
maggot, of a whitiſh colour, inclining to yellow. 
In this ſtate it feeds on mulberry-leavyes, till, being 
come to maturity, it winds itſelf up into a filken 
bag, or caſe, about the ſize and. ſhape of a pigeon's 
egg; and becomes metamorphoſed into an aurelia; 


in this ſtate it remains without any ſigns of life, or 


motion; till at length it awakes, tobecome.a but- 


terfly ; after making itſelf a paſſage out of its ſilken 
And, at laſt, dying indeed, it prepares: 


ſepulchie. 
itſelf, by an egg or ſeed it caſts, for a new life; 
which the warmth of the ſummer weather aſſiſts it in 
reſuming. | 

.SFE-LEEN, Adj. made of ſilk. Dreſſed in filk. 
Figuratively, ſoft or tender. 


timber or ſtone at the foot of a door. 

SY'LLABUB, 8. 
Johnſon ſuggeſts At may be derived from il, old Eng. 
vinegar, and a.-houc or bouche, Er. for the mouth) 


A threſhold, 


curds made by milking on vinegar, cyder,. or wine. 
eig, Teur.) harmleſs. 'Fooliſh., 
colfer, Sax. filubr, Goth, . ſilver, 


. SVLLY, Adj. 
.S'LVER, 8. 
Belg.) a white, ſhining, hard metal, next in weight 
gold. Any thing of ſoft or whitiſh ſplendour. 
SILVER, Adj. white, like filver ; having a 
= luſtie, Of a ſoft voice, from cvoe argentina, 


R, V. A. to cover the ſurface with 
Glver., To adorn with a whitiſh luſtre. To cover 
with ſomething white and ſhining. 


obe. | | 

S'MILAR, Adj. —— Fr.) having one part 
like another. Reſembliog. 

_ SI'MILE, S. (Lat.) a compariſon by which any 
thing is re or aggrandized. 

_ SIMVLITUDE, S. (Fr. fimilitude, Lat.) like - 
neſs. A compariſon or ſimile. © 

 SUMETER, S. ſee CimETER. 

To S'MMER, V. N. (formerly ſpelt famber ; 
formed from the ſound) to boil gently, To boil 
with a gentle hiſſing or motion. 
 SI'MNEL,, S. ( fimbe/, Sax. a feaſt) a kind of 
. cake made of ſugar, flower, plums, and ſaffron, 
Ec. ; J | 

SIMO'NIAC, S. (/imoniaqgue, Fr.) one that 
buys or. ſells preferments in the church. 

 SIMONTACAL, Adj. guilty of buying or ſell- 
ing livings in the church. 

S1'M NY, S. ( fimonie, Fr.) the crime of buy- 


ing ar ſelling church preferments. Againſt the cor- 


ruption of ſimony, there have been many canons made | 


in our own church, which puniſhes the offender with 
deprivation, diſability, &c. and by a ſtatute of he 


(/1, Sax. ſueil, Fr. ſulle, Belg.) the 


the etymology uncertain. 


* 
— kc 
.* 2 


m.of money, reward, gift, profit, or benefit, 1 


©» 


| gu Eliz. it is enacted, that if any perſon for any 


, (ame. 


' fooliſh one. ; | 
SI'MPLE, _ (Fr. /implex, Lat.) plain; with- 
out deſign or arti 


Latin, and ſignifies without. 


by reaſon of any promiſe, agreement, grant, bond 
a. Manes or ot 2 15 urance, Mall n — collate 
any perſon-to any benefice with cure, dignity, or 
living eccleſiaſtical, every ſuth preſentation, or co]. 
lation, and-every admiſſion or . induction thereupon, 
ſhall be utterly void, and. the crown fhall preſent for 


"ps 
that-turn,; and the. perſon that ſhall give or take = 


ſum of money, &. ſhall : forfeit double the value of 


one year's profit {of any ſuch benefice, and the 


perſon ſo corruptly taking any ſuch benefice, ſhatt 


from thenceforth. be 


* 


diſabled. to have and enjoy the 


To SIMPER, V. A. (perhaps from Jammer, as 
it ſeems to imitate the dimples of water gently boil- 


.iog) to ſmile ; a> applied to fooliſh ſmiling, 


SI'MPER, S. a ſmile, generally applied to 2 


ce, Harmleſs, 
Single. Only one. Silly. 
SI'MPLE, S. (Fr.) a ſingle ingredient; a drug; 
. uſed for an herb. Culling of fSmple;,” 
AKESP., 
To SI'MPLE, V. N. to gather herbs, 
SI'MPLENESS, S. the quality of being without 


art, experience or compoſition. 


Uticompounded, 


SI'MPLETON, S. a filly, haraileſs, and unexpe- 


rienced perſon. 

SIMPLICITY, S. 1 Fr, ſiplicitat, 
Lat.) freedom from art, artifice, cunning or fraud, 
Plainneſs of meaning. 5 


SIMULA'TION, S. ( fimulation, Lat.) the 28 


| or vice of pretending ſomething to be which is 
- SIMA'R, S. (/imarre, Fr.) a woman's looſe | Tk: 


not, | 

SIMULTA'NEOUS, Adj. (/omultaneus, Lat.) 
acting together; exlſting at the (ame time, | 

SUN, S. (formerly ſpelt inn, or ſinne, from Anne, 
Sax.) any act which is contrary to.the laws of God. 
Figuratively, an habitual negligence of religion. A 
man enormouſly wicked. Thou ſcarlet /n! 
SHAK. This is a beautiful imitation of the Latin; 
ubi illic ſcelues of ? TER. and A 3. S. 5. 

To SI'N, V. A. (ſingian, Sax.) to act contrary to 
go _ of God, and to negleQ the rites and laws 
of religion. | | 


SI'NCE, Adj. („r, Teut. /ind, Belg. but by 


ſome ſuppoſed to be contracted from ſithence, of /ithe, 


Sax.) it being true: becauſe that; fram the time 
that; ago; before this; after that time. 


ful. Pure. Honeſt, - | 
SINCE'RITY, S. ( finceritt, Fr. finceritas, Lat.) 
freedom from hypocriſy or diſſimulation. Faithful- 
neſs, applied to friendſhip. | 
SINE, S. ( /inus, Lat.) in geometry, a line drawn 
from one end of an arch 
ameter drawn from the other end. 


'SI'NE, uſed in compoſition is borrowed from the 
SI'NECURE, 


SINCE'RE, Adj. (Fr. fincerus, Lat.) juſt; faith- 


perpendicularly.on the di- 
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 SINECURE, S. (fine, without, and cura, Lat. 
rare) an office where a perſon is entitled to a revenue 
' SUNEW, S. (ſerwe, Sax. finewtn, Belg.) a tendon 
or ligament by which the joints are moved. Figu- 
ratively, that which gives ſtrength or ſupport, 
SINE WV, Adj. conſiſting of ſine ws or nerves. 
Figuratively, ſtrong, nervous, or forcible. | 
I'NFUL, Adj. (/infulle, finefulle, ' Sax.) con- 
trary to any divine command, Wicked or im- 


pious. | 
a To Sl NG, V. N. (preter ſang, or ſung, particip. 
paiſſ. ſung, ſingan, Sax.) to form the voice muſically. 
To utter in a melodious or muſical manner. Figu- 
ratively, to relate poetically. Actively, to mention 
or relate in poetry. To celebrate or praiſe, To 
pronounce in a muſical manner. 3 
To SI'NGE, V. A. (formerly ſpelt ſindge, Jangen, ; 
| Fax.) to ſcorch, or burn in a flight or ſuperficial | 
manner, | a | 
SINGLE, Adj. (fingulus, Lat.) not more than 
one. Only one. Particular or individual. Not 
compounded. Alone or without any aſſiſtant. Un- 
married. It is expected there will be a tax on 
ſugle men.” KRUn. Not double, applied to flowers. 
Pure or uncerrupt. Simple. That in which one 
alone is oppoſed, to one: followed by r . 
To SINGLE, V. A. to chooſe out from among 
others, uſed with out. To take alone or ſepa- 


—_ th. 


rate, 3 | 
SINGULAR, Adj. ( fngularis, Lat. fingulier, | 


Fr.) tepreſenting only one determinate thing or per- 
ſon, Particular, « unexpected. Different from 
others. In grammar, applied only to one. | 
SINGULA'RITY, & (Angularité, Fr.) Tome 
character by which a perſon is, or affects to be dil- 
tinguiſhed from others. ; | 8 
SI'NISTER, Adj. (Lat.) being on the left hand, 
Figuratively, bad; perverſe; unfair. | | 
To SINE, V. N. (preter 7ſun4, formerly I ſank, 
part. paſſ. ſunk, or ſunker ; M Goth.) to de- 
ſcend in any fluid or liquor. To fall | ps. To 
penetrate into any thing. To contract or grow leſs 
with reſpect to height or depth. Figuratively, to be 
overwhelmed, uſed with Beneath or under. To be 
received or impreſſed deeply, uſed with down. To 
fall into a ſtate of reſt or indolence. Actively, to 
force under water, and render incapable of floating 
or ſwimming. To make deep by digging. To de- 
preſs or degrade. To diminiſh in quantity or value. 
To cruſh or overbear, To make; to decline, To 
fuppreſs, conceal, or convert to one's uſe by fraud; 
applied to money. f ; 
SI'NK, S. 
place where filth is ſuffered to collect. 
SI'NLESS, Adj. free from ſin. , | 
SI' NOUS, Adj Fr. from ſinus, Lat.) 
bending in and out. | 


Juice boiled to a conſiftence wi 


to a pole and uſed in _—_— 
at. 


Ze | ſpect to any thin 
(inc, Sax.) a drain or jakes, Any | 


fl, Lat.) twice three, or one more chan five, 


2 | 


© SI/NUS, S. (Lat.) the bay of 
a hollow paſſage under the fleſh, 
To SI'P, V. A. Sax. ſippen, Belg.) to 
drink by ſmall draughts wherein the lips do but juſt 
touch the veſſel. To drink in ſmall quantitics. 
Actively, to drink a very ſmall quantity. 
SI'P, S. a ſmall draught or mouthful, | 
SI'PHON, S. (Fr.) a crooked tube having one leg 
longer than the other, and uſed in drawing liquors - 
out of veſſels, | be: 
SI'R, S. (Gr, fyre, Brit. fire, Fr.) a title of re- 
ſpe, uſed where we ceremonioufly give another the 
preference, The title of a knight or baronet, and 
generally added to the word lein, when applied to 
beef, becauſe that joint was once knighted 'by one 
of our kings in a fit of good humour, 
SI'RE, 8. (ny in poetry, a father. A compli- 
mental addreſs to a great perſonage. Applied in 
common language to beaſts. AE | 
SI'REN, S. (Lat.) an imaginary monſter, fup- 
poſed to have a human face and a bird's body, which 
enticed men by its ſinging and devoured them. 
SI'RRAH, S. (contracted from Sir and ab) ® 


compellation conveying reproach and inſult. 
rex or SYRUP, 8. {ay any vegetable 
ugar. | | 
SI'STER, S. ( /ew/tar, Goth. Her, Sax.) a wo- 


a ſea, In ſurgery, - 


» 


man vorn of the ſame parents with another perſon. 


Figuratively, a woman of the ſame kind, manners, 
ſentiments, or perſuaſion, © A lay fer.“ Sifter 
in law, is a huſband's or wife's ſiſter, | 
To SIT, V. N. (preter / ſat; . ftan, Goth. 


ſittan, Sax.) to reſt upon the buttocks. To be in 


a ſtate of reſt, To reſt or preſs as a burthen, To 
ſettle or abide. To brood, applied to birds. To 
become well or ill. To be placed in order to have 
one's picture drawn, To be placed at a table, 


To be as a member in any folemn aſſembly, Uſed 


with down, to begin a fiege. To reſt, to fix an a- 
_ or take a ſeat. 1 ſed with out, to decline 
j engaged or to make a party. 'T# /it :up, to 
— * ying poſture for a ning? one. To — — 
or refrain from going to bed. Actively, to keep 
one's ſeat, followed by a reciprocal pronoun; to plate 
on a feat, | | 
_ SITE, 8. (fitus, Lat.) ſituation of one place 
with reſpect to another, | i 
SI'THE, 8. (abe, Sax. this word being variouſly 


ſpelt, Johnſon prefers this as the moſt ſimple and 


moſt agreeable to etymology) a · crooked blade joined 

) placed with re- 
elſe. Placed. 5 | 
SITUA'TION, 8. (Fr.) poſition or place 


SITUATE, Adj. ( fius 
E 


| tom reſpect to ſomething elſe. Condition or 
te, : | . 


SLX, Adj. ( faiſh, Goth. ſir, Sax. and Fr. 


15 


or profeſſion of doubting of every thing. 


tively, perſon. 
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be at /ix 8 ſroen, is to be in a Rate of diſorder, | 
confuſion and danger. 

SI'X-PENCE, S. n flyer coin valued at half 
a ſhilling, or as many pence as its name ex- 
re ES, 
n SI'ZE, 8. (Johnſon ſuppoſes it ſhould be ciſe, 


from inciſa, Lat. or from afſjſe, Fr.) the bulk of a 


body conlidered as compared with that of another. # 


tled quantity or allowance. Any viſcous or 
glutinous ſubſtance. 
To SIZE, V. A. to arrange or place according | 
to bulk. To beſmear with any viſcous or ated | 
ſubſtance. 


SI'ZER, 8. (frum fize, an allowance) an inferior 


ſcholar in Cambridge, almoſt ſynonimous to a ſer· 


iter, at Oxford, 


'ZY. AS. viſcous or glutinous. l 
A IN, 8 « (eſcaigne, Fr.) a knot of FED or 


ſilk. 

SKATE, S. ( ſceadda, Sax.) a flat fea fiſh,” 
kind of ſhoe, armed with iron and uſed i in ae 
on the ice 


"SKE/AN, 8. (Ir. and Erſe, Eren, gar) a fort | 


boi... ; 


KE'GGER, 8. a. fall „ bred, of fuch 'To 


never.go into iche fea, 

SKE LEE TON, S. in anatomy, an aſſemblage 
of all the bones of an animal Sete from their 
fleſh, and diſpoſed in their natural Tüten An 
aſſembly of the Per parts. . 

SKE P TIC, 
doubt of eve 
| joe of 57 bing Adi. 8 to. 2 Aeiptic 3 
pretending to doubt or eyery thing; 
SKE'PTICISM, S. (ſcepticiſme, F JF 4 -pretence 


KE'TCH, S. (/chedula, Lat.) an outline or 
rou h. d au br, | A lan. 5 
0 8 'TCH, N. to trace che out- lines 


of a picture. Ta, lay down A rough. draught, or 


plan 
SKE'WER, 8. (sheve, Dan.) a woeden or iron 
go. vs kee 5 * form. 
SKE. A. to faſten with, ſkewers, 
fon F, 8 8. (rip 4 by 


$ | eſquiphe,. Fr. ſeapha, | 
Lat,) a {mall ligh oat: Wer 4 


 SKI'LFUEL, ad. knowing; poſſfling any 
art. | 
SKI'LL, S. (ﬆkil, 18.) knowledge, readineſs of 
practice in any art. Any particular art, . 
SKI'LLET, S. (eſcuettet; Fr.) a ſmall kettle 0 or 
boiler. 3 
To SK IM, V. A. ſee Schm. , 
SKIN, S. (ateina, Run. a flight wound, ice | 


an.) the natural covering of the fieth gun 


To SKIN, V. A. to flay or trip che ſkin of. 


. one who 'doubts « or pretends to 
do reflect any of the leſs refexible 8 M. de 2 


1. 
nated by the ſun ;. a mixture of black and white a » 


| looſe... To languiſh, 


f Anm A 
4 ” 
F 7 


Sr . Adj. 5 ET — 
ing fleſh. Lean. 

To. SKI'P, V. N. (fquittire, Ital, „Fr. 
ohnſon hints rhat. it might poſſibly” come 9. 
ſcape] to fetch ** eb * 26 up of paſs 
by quick leaps, To leap e We without 

notice. Actively, to mis o TY | 

SKL RAI ft, $ iy ight leap or b - . Fe 

'RMISH, S. a flight enga eme &fs 
pitched battle. A wc hs we oo 

To SKI'RMISH, to fight in ties: 

without coming to a general eee 

Te SI RME, V. A. to ſcour. 

_ SKIRT, S. that part of . e which Bang 

looſe below the waiſt. ge. of ; a, gamen. 
An edge or border of a 9200 ; 


| , To SKI'RT,,V..A. to border of gli alang.the 
IT TISH, Adj. (ſt Dan. febeds, Bets.) ) thy, 


or r frightes. Wagtone.. Volatil le , changes 
fck! E Wenn 4 | 1 177 
KO NC, 8. een 13 . 35 2 

EN, 8. ;ſee-SCREEN, TA HS 
9 Adj (0 (che etymology i is uncertain de 


SKV 8000 10. n clouds). the re- 

860 .of the. clouds. Phe heavens. The Ge. 
ir Iſaac Newton attributes the azure colour of the 

{ky to vapours beginning to condenſe. therein, Which. 


"Od © 


I have attained confiſtence enough to reflect the molt 


reflexible rays, viz. the violet ones; but not enough 


„ 


Hire atiributes it to our Ne black object, iz. 
the dark regions beyond the limits of the W 
through a White or lucid one, vie; the air iNumj- 


ways blue. But this e e Bot; 

ori inally.hj y his, as old as Lenar do da . : 
rien T . a window which Jew] i 

on the cieling _ ; by i 

N uddle. *. plane "OE FT AO 

To SLA Bald V. N..(/abben, /labbere 

þ to. et the ſpittle fall-out of 2 mouth. 7915 2 

pour any [ng 4 one's cloaths, He, 

SLA'CK, Lenin Sax, ny. 1 o'r 


not drawn b — ifs/ or not iſe 


5715 8 e mation. ak, or not 18108 . n 

| LA CR, or deer, 

953 or ne gent. To fall to pieces. To Nut 

Adtively, to loo oofen. J0o fe: 

mit. Is caſe. - To relieve or unbind, applied to 

the mind. ln l 
A'CK, S. coal broken into. duſt.” S 

81 A'TKNESS,' S. want of ache, atienion 


tendency, or force, 


EN 927 S. the droſs gion, 2 
SLA'IN, participle paſſive of SE Ar. 
PA. SOIT AC 


— 


To SLA'KE, V. A. (accordin 


To cover with ſkin, To cover the ſurface, uled | 
With over. 


Lt; but rather from ſtack, 


1 or 
Ce, quench 


_——_— k@©v; mY 
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quench) to quench or extinguiſh, To temper with 
water. Toallay, Neuterly, to grow leſs tight, 

To SLA'M, V. A: (lema, Il. ſcblagen, Belg. ) to 
faughter or cruſh, To fling a door to with vio- 


lence. E . 

To SLA'NDER, V. A. ( ſcandalum, Lat.) to 
ſpeak ill of another falſely. 4 | | 

SLA'NDER, S. a falſe report or reproach. A 
diſgrace. _. es hm 

SLA'NG, preter of SiO: | 

SLA'NT, or SLA'NTING, Adj: ( fanghe, Belg.) 
oblique. 5 | | | 

SLAP, 8. (ſcblap, Teut.) a blow with the hand 
open, or ſomething flat, | | 

To SLA'P, V. A. to ſtrike with a flap. 

To SLA'SH, V. A. (/lafa, If. to ſtrike) to cut, 
ot wound with long cuts. Neuterly, to ſtrike at 
random with a ſword. ES IS en WY 

SLA'SH, S. a cut or waund. A cut in cloth, 

SLA'TE, S. (from fit; or efelate, Fr. a tile) a grey 
foſfile ſtone, which eaſily flifs into thin pieces, and 
is uſed to cover houſes or to write on. ES 

'FoSLA'FTE, V. A: to covera roof with'ſlate, 
SLA'T FERN, S. (ſuctti, Swed:] a woman who 
is negligent and ſlovenly in her dreſs 
SLA'VE, S. («{lave, Fr. flaga, Ruff. fluga, Selav. 


ſome derive it from the Sclavi or Sclavanians, ſubdued * 


and ſold by the Venetians) one taken priſoner in war, 

or bought and obliged to ſerve a perſon during lite. 

A bond- man, a bond-maid, | 25 | 

. l oSLA'VE, V. N. to drudge or labour very 
ard. | | 


SLA'VER, S. (/efa, Il. ſaliva, Lat.) ſpitcle run- | 


ning from the mouth.. 

To SLA'VER,. M. N. (fee. SLABBER) to be 
ſmeared with ſpittle. Po let ſpittte drop from the 
mouth, Actively, to ſmear with ſpittle. 

SLA'VERY, S. the condition of a perſon who 
has -= his liberty. 4 | 5 | 5 

SLAU'GHTER, S. (esſſaugt, Sax; of figan, or 
ſegan, Sax.) deſtruction ee * the 
idea of multitude. | | : 
_ To SLAU'GHTER, V. A. to maſſacre or kill. 
S- A! VIS EH, Adj. like a ſlave. Mean; baſe, 

To SLA“ V, V. A. (preter /ew, part. paſſ. Hain; 
ſean, Sax.) to kill or put to death. . 

SLEA FORD, S. a large, well- built and populous 
town of Lineolnſhire, with a market on Mondays, 
aud five. fairs; viz, on Plough-Monday, Eaſter- 
Monday, and Whit-Monday, for horſes, horned 
cattle, and ſheep, It had formerly a ftrong caſtle, 
which is now-in ruins. The market is large, for 
cattle; ſheep, cornz and provifions; It is eighteen 
* ſouth of Lincoln, and 115 north of Lon- 

on. \ | 

SLEA'ZY, Adj. (/aicht, Goth: /iith, Sax. ſlexe, 

av.) weak, or wanting ſubſtance _ | 7; 

SLE'D, S. (/lade, Run. x hurdle ; fed; Dan. 


1 SLE'DGE, S. (ſecg, Sax. flaggia, Il.) a large 
heavy hammer. A carriage without wheels, or with 
very ſhort ones, in which thoſe, who are conviRed of 
| high treafon, are drawn to the place of execution; 
more properly fled. oo 


y SLEEK, Adj. (Halb, Goth. /ithe, Sax.) ſmooth. 


; Gloſly, : 2 2 8 f 

- To SLEE'K, V. A. to comb ſmooth and even. 
To render ſoft, ſmooth or gloſſy, = | 

To SLEE'P, V. N. (preter and part. paſſ. /ept, 
Hlepan, Goth. fleepan, Sax. flacpen, Belg.) to take one's 
ceſt with a total ſuſpenſion of all the faculties of the 
mind. To reft or be motionleſs, To live with- 
out care or thought, followed by ver. To be in- 
attentive, | 

 SLEE'P, S. (fp, Goth ſſep, Sax. fepe, Ruſſ. 
the ſtate wherein the body teems perfectly at reſt, 
and external objects act on th: organs of ſenle, 
without exciting their uſual ſer ſations. ; 

SLEEPERS, S. in natural hiſtory, a name given 

to ſome animals which ſleep all the winter: ſuch as 
bears, marmotes, dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, ſwal- 
lows, &c, Theſe do not feed in winter; have no 
ſenſible evacuations, b:eath little or not at all, and 
moſt of the viſcera ceaſe from their functions. Some 
of theſe creatures ſeem to be dead, and others to re- 
turn to a ſtate like unto that of the foetus before 
birth. In this condition they continue, till by 


* 
_ 


length of time maturating the proceſs, or by new 


heat, the fluids are attenuated, the ſolids ſtimulated, . 

and the functions begin where they left of _ 

| _SLEE'PLESS, Adj. without ſleeping. 
SLEEPY, Adj; drowſy vr diſpoſed to ſleep. Not 

awake, Cauling fleep. | E : 

 SLEE'T,, S. (ei, Dan.) ſmall hail or fnow fal- 


* 


. — 


linꝑ in ſingle pirticles. 


To SLEE “T, V. N. to ſnow in ſmall par- 

ties. i e © = | 
SLEEVE, S. (if, Sax.) that part of a garment 
| which covers the arms. A knot or ſkain, ** The 
| ravelPd fleeve of care.“ SHAK. Te laugh in ant s 
| ſeeve, is to laugh at another unknown to him; ſrom 
ee ve, Brig, a cover. 77 hang on one's ſleeve, is to 
be dependant. 2 <7 . 
SLEE'VELESS, Adj. wanting ſleeves; without 


| ſleeves. Wanting propriety or effect. Unreaſonable, 


or groundleſs. The laft ſenſe Skinner deduces'froni 
a ſuppoſition it ſhoold be Iles, which Johnſon re- 
jects, and aſks whether it might not come from 
ſleeve, a knot or ſkain, and ſo ſignify unconnected or 
not hanging well together; or from /leeve, a cover, 
and therefore mean fooliſh without palliation; - 

I SLEI'GHT, 8. (Jaya, IN.) an artful trick. 
 Sleight of hand, the tricks or dexterity of a jug- 
gler. | 1 | 
s SLE/NDER, Adj. (ſendir, Belg.) thin or ſit all 


Ledde, Belg.) a carriage drawn without wheels. 
52 h WE. 


in circumference, Small in the waiſt, Not bulky 
or ſtrong. Small, applied to income. N 
SLE'PT, participle of SLEEP, 3 

| 5 O SEE“ W, , 


N i. 
bs - 
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SLE“ W, preter of SLAY. 

To SLUCE, V. N. ( litten, Sax.) to cut into fat | 
pieces, or parts. Vo cut or divide. 

SLI CE, S. ( /ite, Sax.) a broad piece cut off. 

A broad bead fixed in a handle. | 

SLUD, preter of SLIDs. 

To SLIDE, V. N. (preter „lid, part. paff ſlidden. 
Slidun. flidende, Sax.) to paſs along ſmoothly. To 
move without lifting up the feet. To paſs unno- 
ticed. To paſs inſenſibly from good to bad. Ac- 
tively, to paſs imperceptibly, uſed with in. 

SLIDE, S. a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage. A ſmooth 
path worn on the ice by ſliding. A flow or even 
courſe. 


'SLVGHT, Adj. ( /licht, Belg.) ſmall or incon- | 


ſiderable, applied to value. Weak, applied to argu- 
ment or ſtrength. 
| RT, S. a contemptuous neglect. An ar- 
tifice. 
To SLI'GHT, V. A. to negleA or contenn,T'o 
diſregard. To treat or perform careleſsly, »:» 
SLUGH T'NESS, S. weakneſs, Venen ſor 
diſregard. | "4 11 
SLUM, Adj. lender. 
SLIME, 8. (Aim, Sax. Niem, Belg.) viſcous 
mire. 


SLUMY, Adj. viſcous ; covered with lime. 74 


SLINESS, S. (from fy) the quality of gr | 
black chorn. 15 


ſigningly artful. 

SLING, S. (ingan, Sax. Alingen, Belg 
of weapon made with. 8 ſtrap and two 
which. a thing is caſt at a 7 by jirking it and 


) aka 


looing, apy 0 the ſtrings. A bandnge worn to ow 
port a broken - 4 
To SLIU'NG, V. A. A a Gage 


bang looſcly by a firing.” 'To move or raiſe by e 

of a rope and crane. uin gi ni bust ine 
To SLVUNK, V.N 

| to ſneak or ſteal out of the way. 


ToSLIP, V. N. ( „i ban, Sax Appen, Belg. ) to | 


flide or not to tread firm. To move or fly unex- 
pectedly out of its place. 
perceived. To fall into a fault or error. Io eſcape 
or be worn out of the memory. Actively, to convey 
ſecretly, To loſe by negligence. To ſeparate 
twigs from a tree by tearing them off. To let 
3 applied to a dog. To throw off any reſtraint, 
aſs over negligently, uſed with over. 

1801 'P,. S. the act of flipping; a falſe ſtep. An 
error or miſtake, A twig from the main ſtuck, A 
leaſh or ſtring in which a dog is held. An eſcape, 
A long narrow piece. A narrow gallery on the ſides | 
of the theatre. 

SLI'PPER, S. a ſhoe, ſometimes without a hind 
quarter. 

SLUPPERY, Adj. ſmooth, - glib; not affording 
firm footing. Hard to hold or keep, Uncertain, 
F — Unchaſte. 


| 


6 ; 


To8LFT. V. A. (preter and part, fits and fan | 


ſlitan, Sax.) to cut lengthwiſe, 


ing. 
5 eSLI'VE, or Sl VER, v. A. "Jo 
to ſplit, or cut off a large piece lengthwif 
SLI'VER, S. aflit; or a large piece cutoff 
_ SLOATH, or SLOTH,.S.. in natural 
an animal recarkable for its flow Wale. The 
face of this creature is covered with hair; the claws 
are of a ſubdulated form; there are no cars, nor are 
there any middle teeth. This is a very extraordi- 
nary animal, both in figure and qualities. It is hard 
to ſay to what other it 5 
none in ſhape; the length of the body. is about a 
length; the feet are flatted or plain, inf 
of thoſe of the bear or monkey, but are. extreme) 
| narrow; the claws are very ſong an "harp; 4h 


1 41 


ſembling that of the monkey; the color of the 


ture is ſo very tedious in all its*motions, that it will 
de three or four gays in climbing up and coming don 


/ (preter hunt, Jlingan,, Sax.) ] 


; - ain 


To remove flily. or un- 


ri ngs, by B 


- SLO'BBER, 8. ſee SL AER. : 
O'E, S. (, Sax. fone, an: ) the fruit of the 
+$LOO'P, S. 2 ſmall ſhip. Fu LR 
To SLO, V. A. to Gs water 2 
SLO'P, 8. (Sax. ſhove, Belg.) a pair of worten 
or open reeches.. 25 
81.07 'B. Adj. (/ 
oblique, declining ; appli any ſurface, one of 
whoſe ſides approaches nearer, the ground. than the 


ocher. 
SLO'PE, S. an oblique direction ot declining fr- 


To SLO'PE, V. A. to form. or ſhape ay 
Neuterly, to declare. 

-SLO'PPY, Adj. (ſee SLop) miry or wet. 2 

Sl, 8. on INN.) the track;of a 72 


SLO'T A. S. (slewth, ileutb, Sax.) Jean of vi- 
gour or expedition, Lizineſs, Idleneſs. Sloth- 
fulneſs. | 


 SLO'THF UL,, Adj. Gow! in motion or action. 


Sclav.) a. downcaſt look; a perſon who has an un- 
gainly, heavy or clowaiſh look. 

To. SLOU'CH, V. N. to have adowncaſt con. 
iſh look. 

SLO'VEN, S. (e, Belg. yiiwn, Brit. naſty) 
— _ who has no regard to neatneſs or eleannefs of 

reſs. 

SLOU'GH, S. (leg, Bele.) a deep miry place 

A hole full of dirt. T he ſkin which a ſerpent has 


caſt off, The foul part of a ſore, 
: SLOW, 


wy, 


head! is ſmall and round; and the face. ſomethin teh 


a tree, and does not go the length of * paces upon, 
even ground in a day. 1s 


V Bel looſe; 100 m,. Bel ) : 
(ap 4 58 J g 


| SLOU'CH, S. (formerly ſpelt Sloach, cluſtzati, 


— 7 


SLUT), S. (Sax.) a long cut, or narrow. open- | 


ual in fizz; ſince i it is like 


foot, and when well fed its thickneſs is equal to ts 
0 * 


whole animal is a pale, greyiſn brown... This erea- 


Ll f 


N 


2 
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8. OW. 400. (ſclaw, slaw, Sax.” aleuto, Friſ. ) 
wanting ſwiftneſs, applied to; motion. Late, ap- 
lied to time. Dull. or inactive. Not eaſily pro- 
. In at, it bas the ſenſe of an ad- 
erb 
e O'W-WORM, -S. (clawyrar, Sax. ) the blind 
worm, by ſome called the deaf adder ; it is very ve- 
nomous, and its bite often fatal. 

To SLU'BBER, V. A. (perhaps from lubber, or or 
sl:bber ) to do any thing in an imperſect or lazy man- 
ner. To lein. or. dub. To Cover in a coarſe 
manner. 

_ SLU* DGE, 8 8. "ok of mire mixed Win water. 

SL UC'G, S. (Dan. «lack, Belg. à glutton) a heavy, 
ſleepy, and lazy perſon. An obſtruction. A flow 
creeping. ſoail. 

loading 3 gun, frogs 8.45 Sax. a hammer head. 

ILT dl LU'G, . to be lazy or move flowly. - 

SLU“ S8 ARB. 'S. a perſon too much given to 
ficep and lezineſs. 

8 GGISH,. Adj. lazy. aun, drowſy, fothful, 
icle, ſlow, inactiyxe. 

SLU'G ISHNESS, 8. Idleneh flothz laz 
Rh oo inertneſs. De 


melt, 


12117 


SLUICE, 8. (ſe, Belg. aste, Fr. la, 


| 
| vigorous, or active. 


An oval piece of metal uſed in | 


| | ledge. 


SMA'LL-CRAFT, 8. a little veſſel blow th the 
rank of a ſhip. 

SMA'LL- POR; S. a contagious diſeaſe, confifling 
of a general eruption of puſtules tending to I 
ration and accompanied with a fever. 

SMA'RT, S. (ſmeorta, Sax, ſmart, Belg. FOO 
Swed.) a quick, arp, and pungent pain, applied 
both to the body and mind. 

To SMART, V. N. (ſmeortan, Sax. ſmerten, 
Belg.) to feel a {quick and lively pain, JO of body 


or wind, 

SMART, Adj. 38 a ſharp pain. Quick, 

ri 

SMA'RT), S. a perſon remarkably briſk, lively, 
and neatly dreſſed. 
SMA'TCH, V. N. (corrupted from ſmack) a taſte 
or twang, - - 

To SMA'TTER, V. N. to have a flight taſte or 
a ſuperficial and impetfect knowledge, To talk | ig- 


norantly. 
MATTER, 8. imperfect or ſuperficial knows | 


To SME'AR, V. A, (ſmeran, Sax. Laren, Belg.) 
to ſpread with any thing viſcous ; to ſoil, 
To SME'LL, V. N, to affect the noſtrils; to 


way a water gate or vent for: walks; that” is peut 


91 U 

"To SLU'ICE, V. A. to roy? Hood-gats 
To wet with a large quantity of water. 

To SLU'MBER, V. N. (slumeran, Bax, dugi- 
neren, Belg.) to lep lightly or 2 IAI Ne 
ratively, to be in a ſtate of negligence, . 
to be aſleep, To ſtun. 505 7 

SLU“ MBER, S. Ii ghtand import Bey. | 
_ SLU'NG, the preter and participle paſſive, of 
FLING. 


10 


SLU'NK, the preter ae participle paſive of | 


SLINK, 

To 'SLU'R, v. A. (cherig; Belg. naſſy, dre, 
Belg. a ut) to ſully or foil. To paſs wee dd to 
baulk or mifs. To cheat. 

SLU'R, S. a faint reproach. A flight diſgrace; 

SLU“ ; S. (adde, Belg.) a woman who regards! 
neither cleanlineſs or decency in dreſs 4 buſineſs, | 

SLY”, Adj, (slitb, Sax. flippery) ſeo retly inſidious 
or malicious. 2 OO | 

To SMA'CK, V. N. (ſnæcten, EY; marker, 
Belg.) to have a taſte. To make a noſſe by the ſud- 
den ſeparation of the lips after having preſſed them 
ſtrongly together, To kiſs fo as to be heard. 1 
tively, to make a quick and ſmart noĩſe. 
8 IA'CK, S. a tafte, oreſavour. 
tity. A loud kiſs. A ſmart and ſharp -t A 
ſmall ſhip, from Hnacca, Iſl. 

SMA*LL, Adj. (Sax. mal, Belg. N 11.) 
= in ſize, quantity, quality, importance: or va- 
ue 4 
SMA'LL-COAL, 8. little woot; ovale uſed i in 
lighting fires, 


; 


| 


2 


? + 234 2 


ang. uan- | 


have a particular ſcent ; ; to vive a particular ſmack of 


any quality, to praCtiſe the act of ſmelling. 


To SME“ AY Vs A, to melt ore, fo as to extract 
the meta], | 
SME'LT, 8. in iebthyology, the ofimerous with 
ſeventeen rays in the pinna ani. This is a beau- 


| tiful litele fiſh, its length. is five or ſix inches, aud its 


breadth, not great in proportion, but the thickneſs 
is conſiderable : the head is of an oblong figure, and 
ſomewhat acute ; the opening of the mouth is large, 
the beck is conyex, and the, belly ſomewhat flat; 
the lowers jaw: is; little, longer than the upper; the 
noſtrils ſtand in the middle between the eyes and the 
extremity: of the roſtrum; they have each two aper- 
tures; the eyes are large and round, the pupil is 
black, and the iris of à ſilvery white, but tinged a 
little with blue towards the upper part, Theſe fiſh 
will live almoſt any where, but they are very apt to 
degenerate, 

To SMULE, v. N. to look pleaſant or joyous. 
Ta expreſs light or diſdain, To look with an eye 
of favour, 

To SMI'TE, V. A. to ftrike, to kill, to afflict, 
to blaſt; to affect with any paſſion; to chaſten ; ; to 


deſtro * N 
I'TH, S. (fmith, Sar. ſmeth, Teut.) one who 
forges with a hammer. One who works in metals. 
A perſon who makes any thin 
MUTHERY, or SMI Fuv, S. the ſhop or 
forge of a ſmith. 
SMI TTEN, part. paſſ. of S MITE. | 
SMO'CK, S. (ſnoco, Sax.) the under linen gar- 
ment of a woman, Uſed Judicrouſly for any thing 5 


belonging particularly to a woman. 
SMO'CK- 
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 SMO'CK-F ACED,. Adj. pale-faced ERP a * Ti ©: dives; To cavch- ſuddenly. and — 
beardleſs face. | pectedly. To treat with you language; from ſnag. 
SMO'KE, 8. (Inoec, Sax. ſmoeck, Belg.) the | pen, Belg. Neuterly, to be brittle or break Wb | 
ſooty or blackiſh cloud which aſcends from any thing | fmart-noiſe,' To make an effort $0, bite. 
burnin SNA'P, S. the act of breaking ſhort, A dy 
| To SMO' 'KE, V. N. to enoſe a dk cloud or | perſon. . A quick and eager - bite. A mor l, or 
eden from any thing burning. Figufatively, | bite, from /nape, Ruſſ. ſnapa, Boh, 


to burn or be kindled, 
dity as to raiſe duſt or ſmoke. 
pe. To ſmell or hunt out. 
— Actively, to ſcent or dry in ſmoke. 
imelL or find out. 
To expoſe or ſubject to puniſhment, uſed with for. 
| SMOO'TH, Adj. ſineth, ſmoeth, Sax. mwyrth, 
Brit.) having no unevenneſs or aſperity on the ſur- 
face. Gloſſy; equal or without any bounds or 
Jirks, applied to motion. Mild or ſoothing,” 
To SMOO' TH, V. A. to level, or make a ſurface 
even. To free Cons obfiruRtions.. To. tice from 
harſhneſs, applied to ſound, 
applied to excuſe. To calm or molify. 
SMO'TE, p reter of SMITE. 


„ Smeke the juſtice.” 
Fo 


To eaſe. 


To SO HER, V. A. (ſmoran, Sax.) to ſuffo. 
cate by ſmoke, or by the oppreſſion of ſomething | 


which hinders a perſon from breathing. Figura- 
tively, to ſuppreſs. 
| vent. To be ſuppreſſed or kept low, 

| SMOU'LDERING, or SMO LDR v, Part. 


Adj. (/moel, Belg. to be hot) burning or ſmoaking for |. 
(ſmuck, dreſs ; ſnuc len Belg.) | 


Want of vent. 
SMU'G,. Adj. 


nice; ſpruce; dre ſſed neatly. 


Ti SMU'GGLE,V. A. ( (ſmectelen, Belg.) to run | 


goods, or to import. or expogk goods without paying 
the cuſtoms, 

SMU'GGLER, 8. one who imports or exports 
goods without paying the cuſtoms. _ 

SMU'T, S. { ſmittec, Sax. ſmette, Belg. al 
Ruff. a blot or. 
Blackneſs. gothered on corn. 
Obſcenity. 

To SMU TY. A. to.ſtain or ok with ſoot or 
ccal. To tarniſh with- mildew. 

To SMU'TCH, V. A. to blacken with ſmoke, 
_ SNA'CE, 8. (from ſnatch) a ſhare.. 

SNA'F FLE, S. ( ſnavel, Belg. the. noſe) A bridle. 
which croſſes the noſe. | 


Immadeſt langs 


SNA“ G, S. (the etymology uncertain) a jan ar p 


ſharp protuberance. A tooth left by.itfelf, or ſtand- 
ing out beyond the reſt. 


SNA“ IL, S. (ſuægli Sax. Fe? Belg.) a ſlimy an- 


imal which creeps with its ſhell on its back. 


2 
ratively, a flow or lluggith. perſon. 


SNA'KE, S. (/naca, Sax, ſuake,, Belg.) ) a ſergent | 


of the oviparous kind, The common inake is an 
harmleſs and inoffenſive animal, and might even be 
kept tame in houſes to deſtroy vermin. 


To SNA'P, V. A. (the ſame with Inap) to break | 
| fool or blockhead. 


at once or to. break ſhort, To ſtrike with-a ſoapging 


To move with fuch rapi- 
To uſe tobacco in a. 


To ſneer or ridicule to ones face. 


= as 


| applied to the noiſe made by a dog 


To palliate or ſoften, 


Neuterly, to ſmoke without 


ain) a ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 


SNA'PPISH, Adj. peeviſh; dr u reply; enn 
eager to bite. 

SNA'PPSACK, 8. (Swed.) a foldier% beg. 

SNA'RE, 8. (Hara, Swed. Iſt: ſnare, Dan. ). any 
thing ſet to catch an animal. Any thing in which 
danger. is nne or wha ork? he into 
anger. | 

To SNA/ RE, V. A 0 entrap.” 

To SNA'RL, V. N. (/narren, Belg:) to grow), 
1 'F iguratively, to ea e or. n harp 


m_ SNA'TCH, v. A. (ecken Belg. Je 1 ſeize 
any thing haſftily.. 0 tranſmit or carry ſuddenly, 
Neuterly, to bite or catch at ſomething eagerly, 
. SNA'TCH, .S: an haſty and eager cateh or ſei- 
zure. A work 2 of "ON: action. en of 
broken part. 

To ME Ak, v. N. ( fe, Sax. FSR Das.) 
to ereep lily ; ta come or go as if afraid to be os 
To behave: in a mean and ſervile manner. 
SNE'AKER, S. a large veſſel of drink. 

2 SN E TAB, V. A. (a' corruption of ai, W- 
ys a reprimand) to \repriinand- or- e "To. 


SNR; Ap. 88 a Cheek or repelmand, . 
To SNUP, V. A. W 18 N to chide or 


reprimand. 


To SNEE'R, V. A. (properly devived from. the 


. ſame root as ſrere; or ſuort) to. ſhow contempt by an 


oblique look. To ſhow contempt Nn 7 
praiſe in a jeering manner. 

SNEE' R, S. the act. of praiſing ironically. A look 
of contemptuous ridicule,. on 
To SNEE/ZE, V. A. (nieany Save. ian Belg) 
ja expel. wind CY: a ron i trough the 

noſe. 
To SNI'B, v. A. 0 faitbe, Dan.) to check, nip 
or reprimand. | 
SNI'CK. and SNEE', 8. a combat with knives, - 
To SNI'CEER, V. ms Jaeger) to Jaugh 


or to lau War 1 


fil 
To .SNUEF,..or SNUFBLE,V, A. ( faiffey 


Swed.) to draw the breath audibly up the noſe. 

To. SNV/GGLE, M. N. to catch cels in their 
| holes by. means of a hook baited and tied you 
ard. 

To SNI'P, V. A. (/nippen, Belg. Jo cut at once 
with ſciſſays. | 

SNI/P, S. a cut made with ſcifſars. A ſmall ſhred. | 


SNUPE... Se a ſmall. len fowl... e | 
15 
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R "To NI TE, V. A. er, Sax.) to > dier the 
note : 

| NLP Rb 8. (funnel, . Teut.) thexiſcous 
humour of the noſe. 

To.SNI VEL, 7.4 forum ge the noſe... re. 


1 to cry like a ch 
To NONE. N. Lennie, Belg; Y 0 drasthe 


000 through the noſe in fleep. 


| 


; 
| 


SNU'FF, 8. (/nuf, Belg. ſnot) that pare of the 
wick of a candle which is burnt black and becomes 
uſeleſs. A candle almoſt burnt out. Reſentment 

expreſſed by drawing the breath audibly up the 
noſe, Tobacco ground to powder taken up the 


noſe. 
To SNU'FF, V. A. (Kae; Belg.) to draw up 
the noſe together with the breath. To ſcent. To 


clipped. 


SNO'RE;S,an bandnnd andiblodrexhing through crop the wick of a candle. Neuterly, to ſnort or 
the noſe in ſleep. ITT I? N breath by the noſe, To ſhow contempt by 

| To SNO'R'T, V. Avi Belg. Yao breathe | drawing the breath auibly up the noſe. * 
| ſhortand audibly. through noſe lite a high mettle SN U/FFERS, S. (bas no ſingular) an inſtru- 
hot ſe. ane 1 Tf 2 5 with which the wick of a. butaing candle is 


g haue, S) e the viſcous my 
. (ſuoges Belg)-the noſe,of a bog? 
. . 


YT: x 


SNO'TT, 8. {Bel 
mour of the noie 
SNOUT, 8 
Kc. The. noſe of a man, in contempt, 

« Of, end of any open 34 5 in 

SNOW, 8. (ie, ſadte, au. ſnec, 

a meteor 3 the middle region «ſuc Bog) 
vapours Failed; by the ſung N. Noſe parts ore tfleſe 

congealed and returned tc the cartk in lite fakes. 
The uſes of ſnaw muſt be veryigrentglif fall beu tr 
Bartholin bas ſaid in its behalf, in af"expref/tiva- 
tile. De Nivis Uſu Medico; be tuerd ews, that 

it fructifies the earth, which inderd, weden e 


: 


1 


general opinion, preſerxes from the pla Fl res ſer 
vers, cholies, tooth - achs, ſore ey f ide 
for which laſt uſe, his countrymen df- 3 


to keep ſnow- water gathered in March. ee 


ö 
ö 


1 much ſoever. 


n SNU'FFLE, V. N. (ſruffelen, Belg.) to 
ſpeak<hrough the noſe. 
Je NU, V. N. (friger, Belg, ) to lie eloſe. 
SN u., Adj. cloſe or, free from incanvenicnce or 


8 


„ eich 


715 To cin. V. N. to lie aw or ”” | 
f v. (ſwa, Goth. and Sax. ſoo, 0 

| "Fe ut.) . to at, in —— 2 
ſurd a degree or manner. Thus. For this cauſe or 
: reaſon. When anlwered by as, on theſe terms, or 
- on;this condition. Provided. When uſed as an ab- 
rupt beginning of 5 ſentence, it implies, well. &@, 
Leid Gearge Gord Yon is acquitted.” Sn much as, im- 
So fo, implies indiffer- 
ents from coſt, „ 0/6, Ital. N then, pn Mere 


that it eonttibutes to the prolongation of lit bac Po 80 Win V.. * (a Jan, Sax) to lie fome- 
inſtances of people in the Alpine mountal ms't tive | time ſteepe & in Fee . o enter by degrees into 
to great ageg ; and to the prxſet ing dead bodies, in- the potts. To drink intemperately. " Adinely to 
ſtances whereof he gives in perſons; burie#%underithe keep in aan till it penetrates-. 

ſnow in paſſing the Alps, which ate found uheor f'* 80 APE S."{/ape, Fax. 255 Tat.), a ſubſtance 
-rupted in the ſummer, when abe ſnow is melted, | uſed — ent q 78 775 1 Jixiviym of ___ 
He obfſerves,: that in-Norway, ſnow water is not only. þ aſhes. aid 1 N. 2. 1 5 | 

their ſole drink in the winter, but ſriow even ſerves n 20 APP one 1 8 3 

tor food; people having been known to live ſeveral ][ T0 JT 80 W (forare, Ital.) to fly or mount 


„ 
* 


days without any other ſuſtenance, Indeed the ge- 
nerality of theſe medicinal effects of ſnow are not to 
be aſcribed to any ſpecific virtue in ſnow; but to 
other cauſes, It fructifies the ground, for inſtance, 
by guarding the corn or other v ables (hems the in- 
tenſer cold of the air, cpeclly the cold piercing 
winds... And it. preſerves dead 
ing and binding up the parts, and chus preventing all 


ſuch fermentations or internal conflicts of their par- 


ticles, as would produce: putrefaction. Snow may 
be preſerved by ramming it down in dry place his 
der-ground, and en it Win calf, lebe das- | 


Wer 
- E 


ner of ice. | 

* SNO'W, v. N. ( furwan, Sax, ſuieruun, 

) to fall in White fakes. 5 

8 O'WY, . whise like ſnow: bounding 
with ſnaw, 

SNU'B, S. { ſuede, Belg.) »jogor knot in wood, 

A check or reprima EW T2 4447 


To SNU'B, ſee SNIBB, 


: 
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ies by eonſtipat- | 


aloft without any viſible motion . the a, To 
mount or riſe high. | 
SO'AR,.S. « iowejing light, 1375 
-To'SO'B, N. (/ſcefan, Sax. Addon; Belg. « or 
rather from the uad to fetch a. convulſive ſigh. 


To heave audibly with convulſive ſorrow. 


SO'B,. S. a convulſive ſigh cauſed by ſor ro] b. 
ſtructing the reſpiration. 

SO'BER, Adj. (ſebre, Fr, ſebrius, Lat.) __ 
rate, or not intoxicated with liquors, Not overpow- - 
_ ered by drink; free from any inordinate paſſion, Se- 
rious or grave. 


To SO*BER,. V. A. to cure or free from drun- 


kenneſs. 


SO/BERNESS, or SOBRLET v. 8. (/ebrietz, 
Fr.) temperance in drink. Freedom from any in- 
, ordinate aſſion. Coolneſs. = | 

SO CCAGE, S. (/oc, Fr. a ployghsſhare) i in law, 
2 tehure of lands by ſome . ſervice per- 


52 


formed to the lord of tbe fee. 
* 80 
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joined together. 


-ciety. Fit for company or converſation, 
perſons united together by rules in one common in- 


ſomething put in a ſhoe between the ſole and the 


comedy. 


The hollow of the eye; a cavity in which any thing 


| compoſition with ſome pronoun. 


. pity. Neuterly, to grow leſs hard, leſs cruel, or 


SO'CIABLE, Adj. (Fr. ſoctabiles, * ) fit to be 
F dl; converſable; inclined 
to company. 
SO'CIABLENESS, S. the quality of "OM affa- 
ble; inclined'to and fit for company 
SO'CIAL, Adj. (ſecialis, Lat.) relating to ſo- 


SOCUETY, 8. (focieti, Fr. ſocietas, Lat.) the 


union of many in one common intereſt, Several 


tereſt, Company. (Partnerſhip. h 
-:SO'CKE, 8. (face, Sax. fable; Belg. Ale, Lat.) 


foot. The ſhoe of the ancient comedians. Poetica 


SO CK ET, S. (ſouchette, Fr.) an ny hollow pipe | 
generally applied to the hollow part of a-candleftick. | 


is inſerted, 
SO'D, S. (ſeed, Belg. ſad, Perl. )rurf or clod.. bY 
:SO'D, preter of SzETHE. 5 | i 
SO'DDEN, part. paſſ. of SEETHE. . 
To SO DER, V. A. (fouder, Fr. ſondoren, Brlg. 
but generally ſpelt folder, and then derived from 
foldare, Fr. or ſolido, Lat.) to cement or Join by 
metal. 
SO'DER, 8. metal uſed in joining things toge- 
t er. 
SOE'VER, Adv. at all; any; generally uſed 1 in 


SOF A', S. (Arab. ) a ſplendid ſeat covered with. 


-Carp ets. "4 


SOFT, Adj. (Sax. ſan, Belg.) eaſily yielding to 


the touch, oppoſed to hard. Sumptuous or deli- 
.cate, applied to dfeſs. 


Ductile; yielding; mild; 
meek; applied to temper. Timorous. 
gentle, applied to motion. Effeminately nice. 
Weak or ſimple, applied to the underſtanding, Gen- 
tle or low, applied to ſound. Smooth or flowing. 
SOFT, Iaterj. ſtop ; hold; not fo faſt. 


T 0 SO'FTEN, V.A. to make ſo as it may eaſily i 
Jo mollify, com- 


retain or yield to any impreſſion, 
poſe, or make leſs angry or fierce. To affect with. 
leſs obſtinate. 

SO'FTNESS, S. che quality of being ſoft : 
mildneſs, gentleneſs, civility. . Pucillanimity, Ea- | 
nneſs to be affected. Weakneſs, applied to the un- 
derſtanding. 

SOHO", Inter. uſed in calling to a perſon at a 
diſtance. 

To SOUL, V. A. (lian, Sax. ſoelpn, old Teut. 
ſouiller, Fr.) to make dirty; to ſtain; to change the 
colour by dirt. To dung. 

S880 L, S. dirt or ſoulneſs. 
conſidered with reſpect to its qualities for growth, 
from th Fr, folum, Lat. A country or land. 


Eaſy or 


Ground, or carb | 


nare, Ital.) to dwell in a foreign country for x 


| time, 


To 'SOLA'CE,*V.'A. (folacier, Fr. Nui 
Ital. ſelatium, Lat.) to comfort, or make a 
_ ſenſible of calamity.  Neuterly, to take com- 
ort. 
SO'LACE, 8. evnjfort; Any thi which, 
ders a perſon leſs ſenſible of lr ns e 
| SO'LAR, SO'LARY, Adj. ure, Fr. . 
Lat.) being of, or belonging to, . lub. e 
SO. LD. preter of SETI. 1 
To SO'LDER, V. A. foo Cobrr= e e be 
_ SO'LDIER, 8. lat, Fr. of lan, 5 or 
fouldte, Fr. a piece of money the pay of a ſoldier) 2 
perſon who ſerves under a commander in an Ek 
ori 5 ne who fights for pax. 
LDIERY, 8. the body of foldjers: CER 
SO'LE. S. (Jil, Per. zaul, Arm.) the bottom of 
the foot, F iguratively, the foot. "That part of the 
ſhoe which reſts on the ground. A flat fiſh, | 
a paw V. A. to put a new ole on 2 
SOLE, Adj. (l, Fr. ous, Lat. fin fe ; onh 
In law, not ; Adj. 8, . 7 : 4 4 
SO"LECISM, S. an improper expreſion; 5 85 
SOLEMN, Ac). (folemnis, Lat. folemnel, Fr.) 
grave 3" awful; performed with reverence and gra- 


vit 
LE MNT Tx. 8. 0 ſolomnith; Fr.) a religious, 


1 grave or awful ceremony, or n. 


SOLEMNIZA'Tl N, 88 „ the act of celebrat- 


g. 
To SO'LEMNIZE, v. wm Kenan. Fr.) to 
perform the cetemonies of why; particular rite, To 
celebrate. 

To SOLICIT, v. A. (folicito, Lat.) to af. with | 
great importunity. To excite. To attempt, or 
try to obtain. 


'SOLICIT'TION, 8. invitation :; importurity 


in 


excitement. 


SOLICITOR, 8. A petitioner fot btb! In 
law, a 'perſon who does the buſineſs in chancety. 
which is done by attornies in other courts. Selicitr 
General, is a great office of the law, next to the At- 
torney General, and holds his office by patent. 

SOLVCITOUS, Adj. (ſelicitus, Lat.) anxious, 
careful, or concerned; uſed with about, and ſome · 
times with for or 0 before the thing which cauſes 
anxiety 3 but for is moſt oper” before ſomething 
which is to be obtained. 

SO'LID, Adj. ( folide, Fr. ld, Lat.) having 
its parts ſo cloſely connected, as not to flip or give 
way on preſſure, oppoſed to fluid. - Compact, or full 
of matter, oppoſed to hollow. Strong, o ppoſed to 
weak. Real or true, oppoſed to fallsciede 1 

SOLID, S. a body or ſubſtance whoſe parts wil 
not give way to any flight impreſſion. In geometry, 
the third ſpecies of magnitude cvatalning length, 
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To 80 JOURN, V. N. ( geek. fer. | Wend and depth. 
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* SOLVDITY, 8. a property of matter whereby it 
excludes other bodies from the place which it poſ- 
ſeſſes itſelf, Firmneſs; hardneſs. Truth. Cer- 


tung. 4 FVV : 

8811 LOQUY, S. (foliloque, Fr. ſelus, and loguor, 
Lat.) a diſcourſe held in ſolitude, or by a perſon 
who utters his thoughts ia words though no one is 


reſent. RITES EI TE | 
8 SOLITA'IRE, S. (Fr.) a recluſe or hermit. An 
or ornament for the neck. 4 1 
SO'LITARY, Adj. ( foliteire, Fr. folitarius, Lat.) 
living alone. Remote from company, Single, 
SU'LITUDE, S. the ſtate of a perſon who is at 
2 diſtance from company. A place remote from 
campany or any populous city. 5 | 
SO'LO, S. (Il) a tune ſung by a ſingle perſon, 
or played by a ſingle inſtrument, | 
SO'LSLICE, S. (Fr. ſeliſtitium, Lat.) that point 
in the. tropics of Capricorn and Cancer beyond 
which the ſun never goes, and ſeems to reſt. for ſome 
day, The ſolflices are two in each year; one in the 
ſummer, and the other in the winter. The ſummer 
filltice is when the ſun ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of 
Cancer, which is on June 22, when he makes the 
longeſt day. "The winter ſo//lice is when the ſun en- 
ters the fiſt degree, or ſeems” to deſcribe the tropic 
of Capricorn; which is on December 22, when he 
makes the ſhorteſt day. . TILL 
SCYLSTT TIAL, Adj. belonging to the ſolſtice, 
SO'LUBLE, Adj. ( ſolubilis, . Lat.) capable of 
having its parts ſeparated or diffolved. , _ 
To SO'L VE, V. A. (lu, Lat.) to clear or ex- 
plain any thing diflicult. / ee. 
SO'LVENCY,, S. ability to diſcharge debts. 
SO'LVENT, Adj. being able to cauſe diſſolution. 
Able to diſcharge debts. + ._ EEG ano 
SOLU'TION.,. S. (Fr. folutis, Lat.) the act of 
explaining any thing difficult. The act of ſeparating 
or diſſolving. Any.thing whoſe parts are ſeparated 
or diſſolved, : Fo Wy ; 
SOME, Adj. (/m, ſum, Sax.) more or leſs, uſed 
indeterminately. Certain perſons. A little, One 
"FB + 0 ; 7 
 SO'MEBODY, 8. a perſon. A perſon of dig - 
ary. ate C 
SO'MERSAUT, SO'MERSET, 8. ( ſommers,. 
Fr. a beam, ſaut, Fr. a leap. Somerſet is only a cor- 
ruption) a leap by which a perſon flings himſelf from 


or over a beam, and turns over his head at the ſame | 


time, 


England, bounded by the Briſtol channel, the river 
Severn, and Glouceſterſhire on the north; by Wilt- 
| ſhire on the eaſt ; by Dorſetſhire on the ſouth; and 
dy Devonſhire on the weſt. It is in length from eaſt 
to weſt above ſixty miles, and in breadth from north 
to ſouth about forty. It contains three hundred and 
eighty- five pariſhes, thirty-five market towns, eight 


| a male child. A deſcendant. A native. 


bial for a trifle, 


SOMERSETSHIRE, S. one of the counties of | 


time or inſtant. a . 
S800 T, S. (pronounced ſut : ot, Sax. 
ſmoak fixed and detained in a chimney. . 


pf which ſend members to parliament, and there are 


* 


| Te SOO'TH, or SOO'THE, V. A. (% 


two for the county. The ſoil is fruitful, and in the 
low country produces plenty of corn, graſs, and 
apples, of which they make cyder, In general, the 
country is very uneven, and in ſome places there 
are bogs that are impaſſable in the winter ſea- 
ſon. In many places there are rich mines, 


particularly about Mendip-hills and Bradfield 


downs, In St. Vincent's rock, near Briſtol, 
there is ſound a ſoft ſort of cryſtal, now well known 
by the name of Briſtol ſtones. The principal rivers 
are the Severn, the Avon, the Parret, the Frome, 
and the Ivel; which abound in excellent fiſh, Among 
the towns there are three cities, namely, Briſtol, 
Bath, and Wells, In general, this county is noted 
for its woolen manufactory. | 
SO'MEHOW, Adj. one way or another, I know 
not how, | 
SOMERTON, S. a pretty large town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and four fairs, 
on Tueſday in Paſſion- week, on Tueſday three 


weeks after Paſſion-week, Tueſday ſix weeks after 


the fame, and Tueſday nine weeks after it, for all 
ſorts of cattle, It was formerly a place of great 
note, inſomuch that the county took its name from 
it, Its market is conſiderable for corn, proviſions, 
and cattle, It lies 129 miles weſt-by-ſouth of 
London. 3 Tabaget 
SO'METHING, S. '( ſumthing, Sax.) more than 
nothing. A part. More or leſs. Adverbially, in 
ſome degree. 1 E 
 SOMNI'FEROUS, Adj. narcotic, ſuporific, 
SO'MNOLENCY,S. ſleepineſs, drowſineſs. 
SO'N, S. (pronounced ſur : ſenun, Il. ſung, Sax.) 
_ SO'N-IN-LAW, S. a man married to one's 
daughter. 


SONA'TA, 8. (Ital.) a tune wholly perform: d 


by 8 8 n | 
SO'NG, S. (ng, Sax. Dan, and Belg, geſung 
Tet.) any words ſet to muſic. A poem, 2 


of birds. Poetry. An old ſong. Song is prover- 


SO'NNET, S. (Fr. fonnette, Ital.) a poem con- 


tained in fourteen verſes, having two ſtanzas of four 


verſes, and two of three verſes each, the eight firſt 
being all in two rhimes, and the laſt containing 
ſomething ſtrikingly beautiful. It is ſuppoſed to be 
invented by Petarch. Alſo a ſhort poem. 
SO'NOROUS, Adj. ( ſonore, Fr. ſonorus, Lat.) 
loud; ſounding. ; 
SOON, Adv. (ns, Goth. ſona, Sax. ſaen, 


Belg.) ſhortly. after any aſſigned time. Early, op- 
poſed to late. Readily or willing, following would 


as. As ſoon as, immediately after. At the very 


ſaot, WM.) 


SOO'TH, S. (th, Sax.) truth. 
othian, 
Sax.) 
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a atter or pleaſe. To gratify. To alleviate. h 80“ ENT, S8. the act o 1 
To — _ ' * e diſtin kinds or ſpecies, or producing from a flue ef 
To SOO'THSAY, V. N. (ſee SooTH, the noun). | diſorder into one of order. A pareel forted, | + 
to ſoretell. * 5 | ; To SO'SS, V. N, to ſit azily, or fall at once in 
SOO'THSAYER, S. one- who foretells future | a chair, ö 
events, ' _ KF 1 , SOT, 5. (e Fr. and Belg.) 2 Rupid perfon. 
'SOO'TY, Adj. conſiſting of, or daubed with, A perſon ſtupitied by drinking. A blockhead, © 
„Dot. b ; SO'VEREIGN, Adj. ( faverain, Fr, ſerran, 
SO'P, S. (ep, Sax. ſepa, Span. ſoppe, Belg.) Span.) ſupreme, or having no ſuperior in power, Of 
' bread ſteeped in liquor ot dripping. the greateſt efficacy, gs 3 
To SO'P, V. A. to ſteep in dripping or li-] SO'VEREIGN, S. a ſupreme ruler. The chief 
_— OL + © © | and-higheſt being; the Almighty ; a te-m, ja ſtrict. 
80/PH, S. a perſon who has reſided two years and | neſs, only applicable to God, 
done generals in the univerfiry. - SO'VEREIGNTY, S. ( fuverants, Fr. ) higheſ 


SO'PHI, S. (Perſ.) the emperor of Perſia. : place, power, or excellence. Supremacy, _ 

SOPHISM, S. (ſophiſma, Lat ) an argument | SOU'GH, S. (ous, Fr. under) a drain under 
which carries the appearance of truth but teads a per- ground. = VV 3 pk bo, 
ſon into err. E _ SOUL, S. (vel, Sax. ſael, Dan. ſual, Ill. ſil, 

SOPHI'STICAL, Adj. partaking of the nature | Belg. ſiui, Span.) the immaterial ſubſtance which 
of a ſophiſm. Fallacioufly ſubtle. + | animares our bodies. A vital gnd active prineiple. 

To SOPHI'STICATE, V. A. (ſephiſli; ner, Fr.) | Spirit or eſſenee. Inward power. A petſon. Many 
to corrupt or adulterate. | of the philoſophers allow of two, and ſome of thrce 
SO'PHIST RY, S. fallacious reaſoning. kinds of fouls, viz. a rational ſoul, which they hol! 

SPO RIFIC, or SOPORI'FERQUS, Adj. to be divine, and infuſed by the breath of God: ir- 

«fuch medicines as are capable of procuring ſleep. rational, or ſenſitiue ſoul, which man has in com- 

; SO'RCERER, 8. © (ſorerer, Fr.) a conjurer, ma- I monk wich brutes, and which is ſormed out of the 
gician, or enchanter. 4. | elements. The Philoſopkers are not agrecd as to the 

SO RCERTV, S. magic enchantment, conjura- | manner wherein the ſoul reſides in the body. Some 

3 . | 3 I hold it equally diffuſed throughout every part there- 

_ © SO'RDID, Adj. ( fordidus, Lat.) foul; groſs; | of. Others ſay it influences and acts on every part 
filthy. Mean; baſe, 'Covetous, from ſordide, Fr, | of the body, though it has its principal 1efidence in 
* SORE, 8. (ſar, Sax, ſbnr, Dan.) a place which ſome particular part, called the ſeafory, This prin- 
is tender, painful, and bas the ſkin of, A buek in | cipal part, Des Cartes maintains is the pineal gland 
the fourth year, from ſaur, Fr. I e the brain, where all the nerves terminates, xc. 

SO'RE, Adj. painful when touched. Eaſily Borri, a Milaneſe phyfician, in a letter to Bartho- 
vexed, Violent. = I OP | line, De Ortu Cerebri & uſu medico, aſſerts, that is 
SO RE, Adv. (ger, Belg.) with painful vehe- | the brain. is found a certain very ſubtile fragrant 
mence, With great reluctance or afflictive violence, | juice, which is the principal ſeat or refidence of the 
SO'RRILY, Adv. in a mean, wretched,” or deſ- reaſonable ſoul; and adds, that the ſubtihy and 
picable manner. | : | 3 fineneſs of the foul depends on the temperature of 
SO'RROW, S. (rg. Dan.) uneaſineſs or grief | this liquor, rather than on the ſtructure of the brain. 
ariſing from ſome good lolt, which might have been | to which it is 3 aſcribed. . Fhis liquor, we 
enjoyed longer. VOL | i conceive muſt. be the ame with what is uſually called 
"Fo SO RROW, V. N. ( /ſaurgan, Goth. ſaur- | the nervous juice, or animal ſpitits; the conſtitution 
gian, Sax. zuriden, Perl.) to grieve or be afflicted for of. which is, doubtleſs,. of great importance, with 
the loſs of ſome good. | | regard to the faculties of the ſoul, Mr. Locke diſ. 
SO'RROWFUL, Adj. grieving for ſome good | tinguiſhes two principal faculties or powers of the 
loſt. | | BY OY 3 rational or human ſoul, viz. perception and willing. 
SO'RRY, Adj. ( forig, Sax.) grieved for the loſs Lo theſe, other philoſophers add others, as ſenſation, 
of ſome good. Vile or worthleſs, from ſazr, Il. liberty, memory, imagination, and habit. 
'filth, as, © A ſorry fellow.” . I | SOU'ND, Adj. {fing, Sax.) healthy, or without 
SO'RT, S. (orte, Fr.) a kind, ſpecies, or claſs. | wounds. Right, applied to knowledge, Stout. 'Faſt 
A manner or degree,” A pair. The firſt ſort— | or profo c Eon nn 
I,. 2 I SOUND, S. (ende, Fr.) a ſhallow ſea which 
To SO RT, V. A. ( fortior, Lat. affortire, Ital.) þ may be ſounded. A probe, uſed by. ſurgeons to ex- 

to ſeparate into diſtinct ſpecies, claſſes, ranks, or amine what is out of the reach of their fingers. A 
orders. To conjoin or put together, followed by | perception. raiſed in the ſou] by means cf air put into 
with. To reduce to order from a ſtate of confuſion, | motion, and vibrating on the drum of the car, from 
Neuterly, to be joined with others of the ſame ſpe- ſengFr. ſenus, Lat. zen, Sclav. Bon. 
cies, followed by with, 5 | | | To 
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To SOUND, V. N plummet. 
To try or examine. Neuterly, to make a' noiſe. 
To excite an idea by likeneſs of found, from ſones, 
Lat, To cauſe to make a noife,' To celebrate or 
J...... A Te OR IC 
SOU'NDLY, Adv. heartily; ſtoutly; rightly, 
Fall, age Sr 
SOU P, S. (foupe, 
fleſh down. 2 6 | 8 | fer 8 = 6 . 
SOU R, Adj. (ur, ſurig, Sax. ſur, Brit. Hur, 
Perſ.) ſharp whe 8 or erabbed of tem- 
per. Painful or diſagreeable. Expreſſive of diſlike, 
applied to the countenance, + 
To SOUR, V. A. to make ſharp to the taſte. 


4 


To make harſh. To make uneaſy or leſs pleaſing, 
Neuterly, to turn ſo as to taſte ſharp; To grow 
eeviſh, 3 ON i | 
: SOURCE, S. (Fr.) a ſpring. 
firſt producer. A fountan. i 
-  SQU'S, S. (%, Fr.) money of the leaſt value. 
SOU'SE, S. (font, Belg, ſalt) pickle made of 
ſalt. Any thing parboiled and kept in ſalt, Pickle. 
To SOU'SE, V. A. (from the noun): to parboil 
and preſerve in ſalt pickle, To plunge or throw 
into the water, from fſho/than, Perſ. to plunge under 
water. To dart like a bird on its prey, from fhoſt- 
han, Perſ. to! plunge. Actively, to: ſtrike with a 
ſudden violence.” | 
SOU'TH, 8. (fath, Sax. ſuyd, Belg. Jud, Fr. 
Ital. and Teut.) that point of the heavens which is 
"diametrically oppoſite to the north. The wind 
which blows from the ſouth, CSouth-e/t is the point 
between the E. and 8s. og N 5 
SOU THAMFPTON, S8. a ſea- port town of 
'Hampfhire, with a market on Tueſdays, Thurſdays 
| and Saturdays, and fairs On April 25 and Trinity- 
Monday, for horſes, cattle, and leather. It is com- 
modiouſly ſeated on an arm of the ſea; is a place of 


An original. A 


good trade, and well inhabited and frequented. It. 


is a corporation and _— of itſelf, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It is large and well-built, 
and contains fix 'pariſh churches, ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, a free-ſchool founded by king Edward VI. 
an hoſpital called God's houſe, &c. It is ſurround- 
ed by ſtrong walls, and a double ditch, with ſeveri] 
gates, and ſeveral-watch towers; it had a ftrong 


caſtle to defend the harbour, now in ruins. It is | 


twelve miles ſouth of Wincheſter, and ſeventy eight 
weſt- ſouth-weſt of London. A; Es 


2 


SOU TH- WEST, S. the point between the 


. 


S. and W... 8 „11 
SOUTHWARK, S. a town of Surry, reckoned. 
as a fuburb to London, though it ſends two. mem- 
bers to parliament on its own account, Southwark, 
properly ſo called, contains five pariſhes, viz.” St. 
'Saviour's, St. Thomas's, St. George's, and Chrift-, 
church, all of which are very extenſive. - In the 
pariſh of St. Saviour are four charity-ſchaols, four, 


Fr.) a liquor made by boiling | 


| pariſh, ſeparated from St. Saviour's in 1670, is about 
a mile in circuit, containing the liberty of Paris- . 
3 where were anciently kept two bear-gardens. 

t. George's is a beautiful new church, and the 
pariſh large, including the King's-bench prifon, the 
Marſhalſea, and the county-gaol. In this pariſh is 
St. Peter's hoſpital for 22 poor people, contiguous 
to which is Hulbert's alms-houſe ; and in Blackman- 
ſtreet are eight alms-houſes, for 16 poor men and 
women. In St. Olave's pariſh are two charity- 
ſchools, a free-ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth, 
an alms-houſe, &c, St, Thomas's church and-hoſ- 
pital were founded by Edward VI. but the former 
was rebuilt in 1702, and made parochial, and a 
chapel built alſo for the uſe of the patients of St. 
Thomas's hoſpital, which with Guy's hoſpital are 
two of the nobleſt endowments in England, and 
the latter of them one of the greateſt private cha- 
rities that have been known, Near the borough is 
Kennington-common, the place. of execution for 
Southwark criminals | 8 

SOUTHWELL, S. a town of Nottinghamſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and an annual fair on 
Whit-Monday for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, 
"hogs, and merchandize. It has a famous church 
called a minſter, which is both parochial and col- 
legiate z to it belong ſixteen preb-ndaries or canons, 
ſix vicars choral, &c. Having been ſurrendered to 
Henry VIII. he refounded it, and reſtored it to its 
ancient privileges. This chapter has a peculiar 
Juriſdiction over 28 pariſhes, to moſt of which it 
has the right of preſentation, The civil govern- 
ment hers is ilk from that of the county in 
general, and is called the Soke of Southwell cum 
Scrooby, with twenty towns ſubject to it. South- 
well is about 136 miles from London. 
SOW, S. (ga, Brit. naſty, er, Sax.) a fe- 
male pig or hog. An ablong maſs, applied to lead. 
To SO'W, V. A. (part. paſſ. ſown : ſaian, Goth. 
ſaa, Il. ſawan, Sax.) to ſcatter ſeed on the ground 
for growth. Figuratively, to ſpread or propagate. 
To beſprinkle. See SEW. | 

To SOW'CE, V. A. ſee Sovss. 

To SO'WL, V. A. (from ole, a ſtrap or rein, 
according to Kennet) to pull by the ears, | 
 SO'WN, participle of SW. 

SPA'CE, S. (eſpaces, Fr. ſpatium, Lat.) the dif 
tance between any two things or points. Quanticy, 
applied to time. 

Lat.) 


SPA'CIOUS, Adj. ( /pacieux, Fr. ſpatious, 
containing a great deal of room or ſpace. 


wide; 

SPA*DE, S. (Il. pada, Sax.) a broad ſhovel 
uſed in digging. A deer three years old. In cards, 
wherein the 4 ſuits repreſent 4 ſtates in a kingdom; 
the nobility were repreſented by the ends of lances 
or ſpikes, The Spaniards however repreſent them 
by the eſpudar, i. e. ſwords inſtead of ſpikes, and 
our ignorance” of the deſign of the inventor, as 


alms-houſes, and a york-houſe, * Chriſt-church; 
t $2 2 Lo 8 2 4 
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well as of the Spaniſh language, has occaſioned 
| 5 Q our 


calling them by the name of ſpades. 


nerally very 
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our repreſenting the points of. this ſuit broader, and 


SPADLLLI „S. (Fr.) at ombre and quadrille, 
the ace of ſpades. 2 


SPAGV RIC, s. (coined by Paracelſus, from 


paher, Teut. a ſearcher) a chymitt. 


SPAIN, S. a conſiderable kingdom of Europe 13 


bounded by the ſea on the ſouth and north, and on 


the weſt by Portugal and the ocean, and on the 
north-eaſt by the 


yrenean mountains, which ſe- 
parate it from France. The air is generally hot, 
which obliges the inhabitants to lie down after din- 
ner, and ſit up late at nights. It rains but very 
ſeldom, and ſometimes there is no cloud to be ſeen 


ſor months together. There are a great number 


of mountains, which are diſtinguiſhed in the maps 
by the name of Sierra, ſeveial of which are ver 


high, and covered with ſnow; and yet the valleys 


are ſeldom rendered very cold thereby. No travel- 
lers can riſe any great way without paſſing one of 
theſe mountains, and ther-fore the inhabitants make 
uſe of mules, as being ſurer footed. Some parts 
will not bear wheat, and in cthers, the inhabitants 
are too idle to till the ground; for which reaſon it 
is not very plentiful. The wines of Spain are ge- 
good, but they are moſtly drank in 
other countries, for, the Spaniards are not fond of 


tippling. The fruits are very fine; they have ap- 


ples, pears, cheſnuts, hazel-nuts, olives, figs, po- 
megranates, oranges, eitrons, lemons, capers, and 
the like. They have ſalt enough for their own uſe, 
a few ſugar-canes, and ſome ſaftron, Ju ſome of 
the mountains, are precious ſtones, marhle, allum, 


'ſulphur, and other minerals; in Biſcay particularly, 


the iron mines are inexhauſtible. I here are few 
wild beaſts in the foreſts, except bears. They have 
great numbers of ſheep, which yield the fineſt wool 
in Europe, and greatly valued in other countries. 
However, the Spaniards have not many wcollen 
manufactures. The Spaniſh horſes arc very-good, 
particularly thoſe of Andalulia and Aſturias, Alto 
in Andaluſia, there is a race of wild bulls, which 
they make uſe of in their bull-fights. In Biſcay, 
there are little hogs, which the ladies are ſo fond of, 
that they carry them about like lap-dogs. The 
principal rivers are the Tajo, the Douro, or Duero, 
the Guadiana, the Guidalquiver, and the Ebro; over 


which there are 700 bridges. The Spaniards are 


very moderate in their eating, and can make a meal 
of elives, a. ſallad, a little garlick, or a few roots. 
They ſeldom invite their friends to dinner, and the 
women in general are very bad cooks, The men 
dine by themſelves, and their wives and children 
eat together, The general vice of the nation is 
pride and haughtineſs, and the very pcaſants krep 


genealogies of their families, like the Welſh; for 


this reaſon, they have gravity in their looks, and 
when they walk, This diſpoſition renders them 
very indolent. The women are generally very 


clean, and very amorous ; they have black eyes; flat | 


1 boſoms, little feet, and wear long garments. . When 


they make viſits, they fit on carpets, in the manner 


of taylors, as well as at home; which. cuſtem they 


have derived from the Moors. They are greatly 
addicted to painting, and are kept very much at 
home, through the jealouſy of their huſbands. 
Neither men nor women often change the faſhion 
of their garments, and the men generally wear their 
own hair, without powder, and long ſwords by their 
fides. With regard to their religion, they are the. 
ſtricteſt Papiſts in the world, and yet for fornication 
and impurity, they are the worſt nation in Europe. 
Spain is an abſolute monarchy, and in Madrid there 
are ſeveral eourts of juſtice, who determine all af. 
fairs that come, before them : but they have each. 
their diſtin province, being eight in all. There 
is alfo a privy-council, called the Junto,. compoſed 
of the king's ſavourites, There are four viceroys. 
in Spain; Nn thoſe of Arragon, Navarte, Va- 
lencia, and Catalonia; for the other provinces have 
only governors. The king bas alſo five viceroys, 
and fifty five governors in America, who are changed 
every hve years, Ihe revenue of. the king is almoſt 
immenſe, but there is no knowing exactly what 
it amounts to. With regard to the church, there 
ate eight archbiſhoprics, and forty. four biſhop- 
rics, who have all large revenues, and the king. 
diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſtical offices, The inquiſi- 
tion was eſtabliſhed in 1477, and there are now 
| fourteen tribunals, in as many different places. 
This inquiſitien was fuft deſigned againſt the 
| Moors; bur is now extended to Jews. and He- 
' retics,. though it is ſaid there are ſtill many of 
the former in high offices about the court, not- 
withſtanding all their vigilance. The wild bulls, 
already mentioned, are a-ſfort of. .buffaloes, and 
chiefly made uſe. of at Madrid; though there are 
bull-fights ſometimes at other places. The king, 
and all the court, are preſent zt theſe fights, and 
all the fronts of.the houſes are adorned. with tapeſtry ;. 
likewiſe the balconies are taken up by the principal 

ladies in the kingdom, who appear in their richeſt 
habits and jewels. Thoſe that enter the liſts 
with the. bulls, are called Torreadores, and are 
all knights, armed with nothing but a lance, and 

cannot make. uſe of their- ſwords, - but when they 
are near the bulis.;. when one of. them falls, the 

populace run immediately, and-cut him in pieces 

with. their ſwords. Beſides the king's territories 

in Europe, he poflcſſes the beſt part of America, 

and is maſter of. many rich iſlands in the South 

Seas; and particularly the Philippines, from whence 

they import the rich merchandizes of che Eaſt 

Indies. He alſo poſſeſſes ſeveral. places in Africa, 

particularly Centa and Oran. The preſent king. of 
Spain is Charles III. who is of the Bourbon family, 

and was formerly king of the two Sicilies. The 


heir. to the crown is always called Prince of Afſturiaz.. 
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SPA'KE, the old preter. of SPEAK. 

SPALDING, -S. a well-built town of Lincoln- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and five fairs, 
viz, on April 27, for hemp and flax; June 29, for 
horſes and cattle ;. Auguſt 30, for horfes; September 
25, and December 17, for hemp and flax, It. is en- 
compaſſed with lakes, canals, and the river Welland, 
over which is a bridge; it has alſo a navigable port 
for veſſels of 50. 0 6o tons. Here is a free grammar 
fchool, and a charity-ſchool for 30 children. This 
town lies about 30 miles from Lincoln, and 103 
from LEP [fa hi 5 Sax, foo _ 

SPA'N, S. Dau, ſponne, Sax. ſpanna, Ital. ſpan, 
Belg.) the ſpace meaſured from the end of the Fac. | 
to that of the little finger extended, Any ſhort. 


duration 3 x 
N, V. A. to-meaſure by the hand ex- 


To SPA 
tended, . Sp) 7 
' SPA'N, preter of SPiN. Lene hog: 
SbA' NG, S. (ange, Belg.) a eluſter of ſhining 
bodies. 

SPA'NGLE, 8. 
Jacket ; cher ſpangen, 
thin plate or boſs of ſhining metal. 
ſparkling or ſhining. Y OPT td roam 

To SPANGLE, V. A. to beſprinkle with ſpan- 
oles, | n 
SPANIE 
a dog uſed for ſport in the field or in water, te- 


Abende Teut. a buckle or, 
eut. ear-rings, ſpaung) a ſmall. 


markable for its ſagacity and tractableneſs. Figura- 
tively, a ſervile perſon, A flatterer. 
SPA'R, S. a mixed body conſiſting of chryſtal 


incorporated with lac June, or other ſtony, earthy, 
or metallic matter. A ſmall beam or bar at a gate, | 
from ſparre, Belg. | 
To SPA'R, V. A. 
to ſhut cloſe. or bar. 
ward off blows, | „ „ 
| OR S. (fparran, Sax. to faſten) a ſmall 
nail. 7 | | 
To SPA'RE, V. A. (/ſparan, Sax. ſpacren, Belg. 
eſpargner, Fr.) to uſe in a frugal inancer ſo as to 
avoid waſte and profuſion. To ſave from any par- 
ticular uſe. To do without. To omit. T'o for- 
bear. To remit a degree of puniſhment ; to ſhow 
mercy, To grant or allow. To forbear to inſiſt 
on. Neuterly, to live in. a parſimonious or too 
| frugal a manner. To forbear. To forgive. 
SPA'RE, Adj. ſcanty. Superfluous. Lean, ap- 
plied to habit of body. | N 
SPA “RING, Adj. ſcarce, parſimonious, avari- 
cious, not liberal. | = 
_ SPARK, S. (ſpearka, Sax. 
particle of fire, or ſhining 
ſhowy and gay pecſon. 
_E®PA'RK'SH, Adj. ſprightly, airy, 


'ſparran, Sax. ſperren Teut.) 
— to fight fo as to 


parke, Belg.) a ſmall 
ubſtance. A lively, 


r 


8 | ſhowy. 
SPA'RKLE, S. a ſmall particle of fire. A par- 


degrees. 


Any thing 
e throw moiſture out of the mouth. F 

| (/patte) ſpittle or moiſture thrown - 

5 i out of the mouth. | 

L, S. (Biſpaniolus, Lat. eſpagneul, Fr.) | 

the eggs of fiſh or frogs. Uſed in contempt, for 

any offspring, | | 


— oa ora 


like eggs from fiſh, . a 


a fort or ſpecies. Particular or peculiar, 
dinary; deſigned for a particular perſon. In law, 


 - SPECIA'LLITY, o. SPE'CIALTY, 8. 


= e of light emitted from à ſhining or luminous 


To SPA'RELE, V. N. to emit ſparks of light 
or fire. To thine or glitter. | 
 SPA/SM, S. (/pafme, Fr.) a convulſive or invo- 
luntary contraction of any part. | | 
1 SPASMO Dic, Adj. (/paſmedique, Fr.) convul- 

ve. | | 

SPA'T, preter of Sir. 

To SÞP\'TTER, V. A. (ſpattan, Sax, to ſpit) 
to befprinkle with dirt or any thing offenſive, To 
defame. Neuterly, to make a noiſe in ſpitting, as 
when any. thing nauſeous is received at the mouth; 
- SPA'TTERDASHES, S. coverings for the legs 
to keep out wet; uſually buttoned at the ſides, 

-SPA*'TULA, S. (/patha, ſpathula, Lat.) an in- 
ſtrument uſed by apothecaries in, ſpreading plaſters 


-and ſtirring medicines, ; 


 SPA'VIN, S. (eſpavent, Fr. ſpavano, Ital.) a bony 


excreſcence growing on the inſide of a horſe's 
hough, not far from the elbow, which is firſt as 
tender as a griſtle, but afterwards grows hard by 


SPA'W, S. (from Spaw in Germany) a place 


famous for mineral waters, A mineral water. 


To SPA'WL, V. N. (/patlian, Sax. to ſpit) to 


SPA'WL, S. 
SPA'WN, S. {/pene, ſpenne, Belg. pana, Sax.) 


— 


To SPA WN, V. A. te produce as fiſhes do 


their eggs. To bring forth, Neuterly, te iſſue 


To SPA V. V. A, (pads, 


paſſ. ſpolen; ſpecan, Sax) to utter or expreſs one's 
thoughts by words. To defend or excuſe, uſed 
with for or * To found, applied to wind in- 


ſtruments. Followed by wich, to addreſs, or con- 
verſe with, Actively,” to utter by the voice; to 
pronounce, To proclaim cr celebrate. 


SPE*AR, S. {y/per, Brit. ſpere, Sax. ſparum, Lat.) 
a long weapon armed with a ſharp point of metal, 


and uſed in thruſting or-lancing.. 


SPE'CIAL, Adj. (Fr. Hpecialis, Lat.) Ggnifying 
x traor- 


it denotes that matter in cvidence which is alledged 
ſpecially, or does not come into the general iſſue, 

( 2 
alitł, Fr.) particularity. In law, it is uſed 
bond, '&c. and is diſtinguiſhed from ſimple contract 
debts. In caſes of bankruptcy, bond and ſimple 
cieditors reccive alike ; but when the debtor dies, all 


| the bond or ſpecialty creditors muſt be fully paid 


| Lat.) to caſtrate, or 
render a female beaſt unfit for procreation. - 
To SPE'AK, V. N. (preter /pake cr + ſpoke, part. 


or A 


before the ſimple creditors can receive any thiag....” 


SP CIES, S. (Lat) a fort ; a ſubdiviſion of a 
general term called a genus. A common nature So 
1 | | idea 


Mr. 
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idea agreeing to ſeveral individual beings; thus horſe 
agrees to Bucephalus, Chance or Deer. An idea. 
Money or coin. . | : 
_ SPECTFIC, or SPECI'FICAL, Adj. (ſpecifique, 
Fr.) that which makes a thing to be of the ſpecies 
of which it is. In medicine, appropriated to the 
cure of ſome particular diſtemper. Regular phyſi- 
__ will not admit of ſpecific remedies in any 
Heate, - 2 


To SPECI'FICATE, v. A. to diſtinguiſh by 


the properties which make a thing to be of a parti- 
cular ſpecies, To limit the acceptation of a word. 


SPECIFICA'TION, S. the limitation of the 
meaning of a word. A particular mention. | 
To SPE'CIFY, V. A. to mention or diſtinguiſh 
by ſome particular mark or difference. | 
_ SPE'CIMEN, S. (Lat.) a ſample, a pattern, a 
model, ; | ; 5 95 
SPE CIO Us, Adj. (ſpecieux, Fr. ſpecioſus, Lat.) 
ſhowy or pleaſing to the view. Plauſible, though 
not ſtrictly right. | 
SPE'CK, 
Joration, 
To SPE'CK, v. A. (zpiecic, Pol.) to ſpot. 
SPE'CTACLE, S. (Fr. ſpectaculum, Lat.) any 


thing that attracts the ſight by its being remarkable. 


In the plural, glaſſes worn to affiſt the tight. Spec- 
tacles are ſaid to have been invented about the year 
1300. Were there no other uſe of dioptrics, than 
that of ſpectacles for defeCtive eyes, the advantage 


that mankind receives thereby is certainly inferior to 


no other whatever, that is not abſolutely requiſite 
to the : ſupport of Jife ; for as the ſight is the moſt 
noble of all our ſenſes, ſurely that inſtrument that 
relieves the eye wherr decayed, and ſupplies their 
defects, rendering them uſeful when otherwiſe almoſt 
uſeleſs, muſt of courſe be eſteemed. of the greateſt 
advantage. | | £ 

SPECTA'TOR, or SPECTA'TOUR, S. (ſpec- 
tator, Lat. ſpectateur, Fr.) a locker on; a beholder. 

SPE'CIRE, S. (Fr. ſpectrum, Lat.) an appari- 
tion; the appearance of a perſon dead. 

To SPE'CULATE, V. N. ( ſpeculatus, Lat.) to 
1 attentively, To revolys or contrive in the 

mind. 


( ſpecu, Sax.) a ſtain, ſpot, or diſco- 


* 


MG 


 SPECULA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of contem- 


plating any thing in the mind. A train of thoughts 
tormed in the mind. A ſcheme formed only in the 
mind, not reduced to practice. 
SPE'CULUM, S. (Lat.) a looking-glaſs. 
SPE! D, Part. paflive of 8PEED. 
SPEE'CH, S. (Hpæce, ſpræc, ſpracch, Teut.) the 
power of expreſſing our thoughts or ideas by audible 
words. Words or language. Talk or harangue. 


To SPEE'D, V. N. (pret. and part paſſ. ſped and 


ſpeeded ; ſpreden, Belg.) to make haſte. 
thing ſoon, or in a little time. 


faſt. To ſucceed, from fhedian, Sax. to grow rich. 


To fare well or ill. Actively, to diſpatch or furniſh | 


10 do a 
To move quick or | 


En 


in haſte, To haſten. To promote, quicken or 


aſſiſt. : | 
SPEED, S. (/þved. Belg.) quickneſs. Haſte, The 
courſe of a horſe. Succeſs. 

SPEEDY, Adj. ſwift, quick, nimble, 
72 Sax. 


SPE'LL, 8. a word) a charm conſiſt. 


ing of ſome peculiar words, - | 


To SPELL, V. A. (Hellen, Belg.) to write with 
the proper lettets. To read by naming the ſeveral 
letters of which a word is compoſed, and ſoundin 
every ſyllable ſeparately. To charm, Neuterly, to 
form words of letters. To read or unde: ſtand. To 
pronounce the ſyllables of a word ſeparately by nam- 
ing the letters which - compoſe them without being 
able to pronounce the whole word at once, 
To SPE'ND, V. A (/pendan, Sax. ſpendere, Ital.) 
to conſume or lay out. To ſquander. . To waſte, 
wear out, or exhauſt. Neuterly, to lay out mo- 
ney, To uſe, To be loſt or waſted, Lo be em. 
ployed in any uſe. EE | 5 
9e ENDTHRI r, S. one that is profuſe in his 
expences. : ONS 8 
SPE*RM, S. ( /perme, Fr. ſperma, Lat.) the ſeed. 
SYERMA'TIC, or SPERMATICAL, S. (per- 
matique, Fr.) conveying the ſeed, Seminal, Re- 
lating to the ſeed. „ Ts 
To SPEW, V. A. (/pewian, pret. -ſpaiw, Goth, 
ſdiwan, pret. ſpaw, Sax.) to eject. or caſt from the 
ftomach through the mouth. Figurstively, to eject 
or caſt forth. Neuterly, to void at the mouth. 
SPHERE, S. (Fr. ſphera, Lat.) a body con- 
tained under one ſingle turface, having a point in 
the middle from whence all lines drawn to the cir- 
cumference will be equal. An orb or circuit of 
motion or action. Province. The extent or com- 
paſs of a'perſon's knowledge. * mg IO 
SPHE'RIC, SPHE'RICAL, Adj. round, globu- 
lar. Relating to the orbs of the planets, = 
SPHINX, S. in ſculpture, &. a figure or repre- 
ſentation of a monſter of that name, famed among 
the ancients, now moſtly uſed as an ornament in 
gardens, terraces, &c. It is repreſented with the head 
and breaſts of a woman, the wings of a bird, the 
claws of a lion, and the reſt of the body like a dog. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been engendered by Ty- 
phon, and ſent by Juno to be revenged on the The- 
bans. Its office, -they ſay, was to propoſe dark 
enigmatical queſtions to all paſſers by; and if they 
did not giv: the explication thereof, to devour 
them. It made horrid ravages, as the ſtory goes, 
on a mountain near Thebes, and could not by any 
means be deſtroyed, till after Oedipus had ſolved the 
following riddle. ** What animal is it that in tbe 
morning walks on four legs, at noon on two, anc 
at night on three?” The anſwer was, Mau. 
Among the Egyp: tans, the iphiax was the ſymbol of 
religion, on account of the obſcurity of its myſtc- 
ries: and on the tame account the Romans placed a 
ſphinx in the porch of their temples, PHE 
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" $PHE'RULE, S. ( berale, Lat.) a ſmall 
gow CE - 60 = ) FX 4 5 = EO Phil. Tran. 
SPI S. (eſpice, Fr.) a vegetable that is 
grant to the ſme Fa pungent or hot to the taſte, |. 


uſed in ſeaſoning or ſauces. A ſmall quantity. 
To SPI'CE, V. A. to ſeaſon with ſpices.. 
SPI CK and SPA'N, S. (a [proverbial expreſſion 
which ſeems borrowed from ſpiecuta de la 
i. e. ſnatched from. the hand. Johnſon ſays pen 
new is uſed by Chancer, and comes from /þ 
Sax. to ſtretch, 


ſpikes or tenters) quite new; ſuſt made; never uſed, 

ohnſon cenſures this as a low expreſſion. nh 
SPI'DER, S. (Johnſon derives it from ſpeiden, 

. Belg. ſteyden, Dan. to ſpy or lye upon the catch, 


and dvr, dora, Sax. a beetle or humble bee, or the in- 


| ſet that lies in wait for the der or humble b-e) an 
animal whoſe eyes are placed in cluſters on its back, 


who ſpins'a web. and preys on flies. Spiders fre- 
quently caſt their ſkins, which may be found in their 

d tranſparent; and from ſuch 
ſkins the forceps, or claws, for they are always ſhed. 


webs perfectly dry an 


with the ſkins,. may eaſier be ſeparated, and exa- 


mined with- much greazer exactneſs, than in the 
common ſpider while-living. The ſpider's manner 


of weaving its web is very wonderful. The crea- 
ture has · five little teats, or nipples, near the extre- 
mity of the tail; from theſe there proceeds a gummy 
liquor, which adheres to every thing it is preſſed 
againſt, and, being drawn out, hardens inſtantly in 
the air, and becomes a firing, or thread, ſtrong 
enough to bear five or ſix times the weight of the 


ſpider's body. This thread is compoſed of ſeveral | 
ment of the ſame nature as an harpſichord, 


finer ones, which are drawn out ſeparately, but unite 
together at two or three hairs breadth diſtance from 
the ereature's body. Theſe threads are finer. or 


coarſer, according to the bigneſs of the ſpider that | 


ſpins them, Mr. Lewenhoeck has computed, that a 
hundred of the ſingle threads of a full grown ſpider 
are not equal to the diameter of the hair of his 


beard ;z and conſequently, if the threads and hair be 


both round, ten thouſand ſuch threads are not big- 
ger than ſuch a hair. He calculates farther, that, 
when young ſpiders firſt begin to ſpin, four hun- 
dred of them are not larger than one which is of 
full growth; allowing which, four millions of a 
Joung ſpider's threads are not ſo big as the ſingle 


air of a man's beard. The eggs of ſome ſpiders are 


_ a-very pleafing microſcopic*objeCt ; they are round 
at one end, and flattiſh at the other, with a depreſ- 
ſion in the center of the ſlattiſn end, and a yellowiſh 
circle round it. The colour of theſe eggs is a pearly 
or bluciſh white, and when the young fpiders hatch, 


they come out in their perfect form, and run about | liq 


very nimbly. The female ſpider depoſits her eggs, 


to the number of five or fix hundred, in a bag 


compoſed of her own web, which ſhe either carries 
32 . 


anna, Ital. 


ann, 
Span new he adds, is therefore ori- 
ginally uſed bf cloth new ſtretched or dreſſed at tbe 
clothiers, and fuck and ſpan, newly extended on the 


fun. Spinnan, Goth. and Sax, % 
into threads by drawing it out and twiſting it. Fi- 


legs. 


under her belly or hides. in? ſome very ſafe teceſs. 
| o. 272 rt 
© - SPVGOT,, S. (ſpiicher, Belg.) a pin or peg which 


is fitted to a faucet, "oc 
SPI'KE, S. (/pica, Lat. ſpide, Boh. ſzpica, Pol.) 


an ear of corn. A piece of iron ſharpened at the 


top and refembling an eat of corn. To drive a ſpike 

into the touch-hole of a cannon, and thereby to ren- 
der it uſeleſs, „enn 213-2 
bo FG SPI'KE, V. A. to faſten with long nails or. 
ſpikes. | he fact to 

- SPI'LL, S. (fpiclen, Belg.) à ſmall ſhiver of wood 

or, a ſmall quantity of money, from ſpill, Ill. Tri- 


fling or play. 0 | 
ſpillen, Belg. 


os 


To SPILL, v. A. (/pellan, Sax. 
ſpilla, IN.) to ſhed or ſcatter, To deſtroy or damage, 
fiom ſpille, Il. to corrupt. To pour on the ground. 


Neuterly, to be laviſh. N | 
To SPIN, V. A. (preter. ſpuw or ſpan, part. 
ian) to form yarn 


guratively, to protract or draw out, To draw out 
into a tedious length Neuterly, to exerciſe the art 
of ſpinning. To ſtream out in a ſmall thread or 
2 from ſpingare, Ital. To move round like a 
„„ 5; wy | 

SPI'NAL, Adj. (pn, Lat.) belonging to the 


backbone. 


SPI'NDLE, S. (/pindl, ſpindel, Sax.) the pin by 
which flax is formed or twiſted into a thread, and 


on which it is wound. Any thing ſlender. 


SPI'NDLESHANKED,-S. having very fender 


SPINE, 8. (91s. Lat.) the back bone. 
SPI'NET), S. (. eſpinette, Fr.) a muſical inſtru- 


SPINO US, SPINY, or SPINIFEROUS, Adj. 
thorny, prickly, difficult, troubleſome, perplexed, 
SPI'NS'TER, S. a woman who ſpins. In law, a 


maid or _ a young woman unmarried, 


SPI'RAL, Adj. (ſpirale, Fr. ſpira, Lat.) Curve. 
Winding. a 


SPi'RACLE, S. (ſpiratulum, Lat.) a breathing | 


| hole or vent. 


 SPI'RE, S. { /pira, Ital. Swed. and Lat.) a curve 
line, A curl or twiſt. A wreath. A. round pyra- 
mid; a ſtreple. Any thing growing mote and more 
taper from the bottom to the top. 

SPIRIT, S. ( piritus, Lat.) breath. A ſubſtance 
wherein thinking, doubting, and a. power of mov- 
ing itſelf ſubſiſt. The ſoul. An apparition. An 
habitual diſpoſition of mind. Genius or vigour, 
The miad or imagination, An eager delice. hac 
which gives vigour and chearfulneſs. Likeneſs or 


eſſential qualities. An inflammable and intoxicating 


liquor. | - £2 
To SPIRIT, V. A. to actuate, animate, or ex- 


cite. To-draw or entice, uſed with away. 


SIR ITED, Adj. lively ; full of fire or vigout. 
N 5 R SPI- 


* 
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| SPURIT LESS, Adj. dejected ; wanting vigcur or - SPLUT'TER, 8. buſtle, tumult, noiſe. 
fire. To SPOLVL, V. A. (Polio, Lat. Ka Fr) to 
SPI'RITUOU Adj. refined; approaching to { rob or take away by fc? To plundær. T's. cor. 
ſpirit. Fierce; ardent. Conſiſting of ſpirit, + rupt or render uſcleſs, from pillan,- Sax. pie, 11, 


"SPI'RITUAL, Adj. 3 to ſpirit as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from matter. Belonging to the mind or 


underſtanding; refined; relating only to heavenly : 


-things, oppoſed to temporal. Spiricual-courts, in 
law, are ſuch as have juriſdiction in matrimonial | 
cauſes, prob 
To SPI DP RITUALIZE. « (ſpiritualiſer, Fr.) 
to refine the underſtanding k Ace it to appre- 
hend abſtract and Kei ſubjects. 

To SPORT, V. N. ( pruyten, Belg. to ſhoot 
up; ſpritta, Swed. to fly out) to ſpring out in a 
ſudden ſtream. Actively to throw out water in a 
ſtream or jet. 

SPI'T, K. (Pitu, Sax. ſoit, Belg. ſpedo, Ital.) a 
Jong ſquare piece of iron on which meat is roaſted, 
jr depth of earth which may be pierced at once by 

ade. In low diſcourſe, a ſword. 

0 SPI'T, V. A. (preter. pat, part. paſſ. ſoit, or 

itttd, from the noun) to pus on a ſpit, or to pierce. 
with a ſpit. To fling or eject from the mouth, from 

tan, Sax, ſpytter, Dan. Neuterly, to eject ſpittle 
from the mouth. 


SPI'TE, S. (Hit, Belg. deſpit, Fr.) an habi- 


tual deſire and endeavour to do i jp to one another, 


Spree of, or in 
To SPI/TE, V. A. to thwart a perſon's deſigns. 
To enrage or fill wich ſpite. 

8Pl“ TTAL, S. (corrupted from hoſpital) an hoſ- | 

ital or charitable foundation. 

SPI'T.T LE, S. (ſpæilian, Sax.) the moiſture of 
the mouth. 

To SPLA'SH, V. A. ( laſta. Swed. See Pan). 
to daub with mud of dirt. 


SPLA'YF 125 Adj. having the, foot turned i in- 


Wards. 

SPLEE'N, S. (ſplen, Lat.) a ſoft ſpongy viſcus, 
ſituated in the left hypochondrium above the kidney; 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of anger and melancholy. 
Ill- humour. A fit of anger; melancholy. 


SPLEN'DID, Adj. (/plendide, Fr. ſplendidus, 


Lat.) N ſhining, ſumptuous, pompous, 


-magnificent. a 
SPLE'NDOUR, S. (/plendeur, Fr.  ſolendur, 
Lat.) } luſtre ; the quality or power of ſhining. 
SPLE'NETIC, Adj. (ſplenetique, Fr.) troubled: 
with the ſpleen. . Peeviſh. Hypochondriac, fretful. 
To SPLUCE, V. A. (len, Belg. plico, Lat.) 
to join the two "ends of a rope together without a 


knot 

SPLINTER, S. (Belg.) a fragment of any 
thing broken with violence. | 

To SPLI'T, V. A. (pret. plit ; Joletin, ſins! 
Belg.) to divide lengthwiſe. Io part. 
break againſt a rock. 
terly, to crack or burſt aſunder. 


To break i into cord. —* | 


6 


ſpite of, notwithfanding, i in defence;of, ' 


ate of wills, I adminiſtration, &. 


| maculate, pure, untainted : 


1 


Neuterly, to be guilty: of P ſandering. To grow 
uſeleſs or 3 

$POLVL, 8. (Helium, Lat.) any thing taken by 
violence, pillage, Plunder, booty, W waſte ; 
corruption, ruin. | 

SPO'KE, S. (/poca, Sax. ſpeiche, Teut. pia, 
Sclav. dice, Boh. ſpica, Pol.) the bar of a wheel 
which paſſes from the nave to the felly, - | 
_ SPOY'ELE, preter of SPEAK. | 
 SPO'KEN, part, paſſ. of SPEAK. 

SPO'NGE, S. (pronounced ſpunge, from. ſþongia, 
Lat.) a ſoft porous ſubligace remarkable tor ſuck- 
ing up water. N 
To SPO NG E, v. N. to ſuck up as à ſpon 
{3 gain by mean arts. e to yet clot with 


WI 'NGER, S. one who meanly depends upon 
others for ſubſiſtence. 

SPON'SER, S. (Lat.) one who makes 2 promiſe 
or gives ſecurity for another. 

SPO'NSAL, Adj. relating to marriage; con- 
nubial, hymenial, nuptial, bridal, matcimonial. 

SPONTANE'] ITY, S. ( ſpontancits, Fr.) the 
quality of doing or ating free from ny impulſe or 
neceſſity. 

SPONTA'NEOUS, Adj. Cee Fr. ſponte, 
Lat.) acting of itſelf without compulſion or refiraint, 

SPO'ON,' S. (/paen, Belg. fpone, Dan. ſpromn, 
Il.) an inftcument, concave at ore end, and havin 
an handle, uſed in taking up end eating broths, &c, 

SPO'ONFUL, S. as much as a ſpoon will con- 
tain. 

SPO'ON-MEAT, 8. * food, or ſuch as is 
eaten with a ſpoon, 


SPO'RT, S. (/pott, I. a May-game) play, or 


diverſion. A mock. 4 ield diverſion. 7 
To SPORT, V. A. to divert or make merry, 
I ES in 'play: "Newly, to play or frolick, 
o trifle. 


SPO'KTSMAN, S. one who delights in hunt- 
Por other field diverſions. * A 
| T, S. (/ſpette, Dan. ſpotte, Flem.) a ſtain 
either on the ate or other ola A blot.” A 
ſmall extent of ground. Upon the ſpot, implies, im- 
mediately, or without changing place. 
To SPO'T, V. A. to ftain. To work ſos to 
- reſemble ſpots. To corrupt, diſgrace or taint. 
 SPOT'LESS, Adj. free from ſpots or vice. Im- 
without blemiſh, _ 
 SPOU'SAL, Adj. (from fpeuſe,) nvptial, or he- 
og to a wedding. = 
SPOU'SAL, S. (Fr.)-marriage nuptials. 
SPO USE, 8. (eſpouſe, Fr.) one joined to ano- 
ther in marria A huſband or wife. 


in 


SOU T, 8. Get Belg.) a pipe or mouth * 
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ing in a body. . Le as 5 
To SPOUT, V. A. to papr with violence, or 


in a collected body. Neuterly, to iſſue, with vio- 


lence in a large quantity. "To, repeat paſſages in a 


lay. 2 3 | 
6 To SPRA'IN, V. a. (carrupted from Hrain) 
to ſtretch the ligaments of a joint ſo as to render the 
uſe of it painful. EO 529 
SPR A IN, S. a weakneſs arifing from too violent. 
a ſtretching of the ligaments of the joint. 
SPRA'NG,, preter of SeRING. o. 
SPRA'T, S. prot, Belg) a ſmall ſea fiſh, 
To SPRA'WL, V. N. (fpraddle, Dan. ſpatelern, 
Belg.) to ſtruggle as in the convulſions of death. 
To tumble aboat with odd contortions of the limbs. 
 S$SPRAYY, S. (fee SrRir or . SPROUT) the extre- 
mity of a branch, „ 
To SPRE AD, V. A. (pronounced fared: ſpre- 
dan, Sax.) to extend, expand, or make a thing take 
up a large ſpace, .To cover or ſmear over. To 
publiſh oc divulge, followed by abroad. To diffuſe, . 
Neuterly, to extend or expand itſelf, a: | 
SPRI'G, S. (ys-brig, Brit.) a ſmall branch. 
SPRVGHT, 'S. (anciently written ſprete, - or! 
ſpryte, and as it is a contraction of ſpirit, ſhould be 


{pelt SPRITE) a ſpectre, ghoſt or apparition. | 
 SPRV/GHTLY, Adi. full of ſpirits. 
Btiſk; lively, $ Wee _ 
To SPRING, V. N. (preter ſprang or ſprung, 
formerly ſbrong : L dax.) to riſe or grow out 
of the ground, fo | 
ceed as by ſeed, To appear. To leap or bound. 
To force one's way. To grow. To fly with an 
elaſtic force, To riſe from a covert. To iſſue from 
a fountain or ſource, * To ſhoot or move with force. 
Actively to ſtart or rouſe game. To make by ſtart- 
ing a plank. To diſcharge, applied to a mine. To 
contrive as a ſudden expedient; to give birth to. To 
paſt by a ade fn EEG EST SM 
SPRI'NG, S. one of the four ſeaſons, immedi- 
ately ſucceeding winter, in which vegetables grow.. 
The force by which ſubſtances after compreſſion re- 
turn to their former ſhape or dimenſions, Any 
ative power. A leap. A fountain or ſource from 
Whence waters iſſue, A ſource, Riſe. Beginning. 
SPRI/NGE, S. a gin which being faſtened. to an 
elaſtie wire catches any thing. : SY 
SPRUNGINESS, S. the quality of things re- 
turning to their former ſhape or dimenſions, which 
they had loſt by violence or compreſſion ; elaſticity, 
SPRUNG-TIDE, S. high tide, or tide at the 
new moon. Er ·ĩ» og 
To SPRINKLE, V. A. ( ſprintelen, Belg.) to 


ſcatter in drops or ſmall maſſes. To, wet by ſpr ink- 


Gay. 


* 


ling. Neuterly, to let fall in drops, 

ag = MA ONE : 7 PP. 
„ 19 SEROU'T, V. N. (ſprittan, Sax, ſpruytens 
Belg.) to growor ſhoot, applied to plante | 


4 
! 


lowed by up. To iſſue or pro- 


reſet our of which apy thipg is poured, . Water fal- 


To 'SPU'RT, ſee Spin, 


or caſt out moiſture by ſmall, flying 


. tout. 


quarrel, wrangle or fight. 


i a ” ꝗꝶ6d3—. ———_ 


SPROU' T, S. a ſhoot of a vegetable. 5 
' SPRU'CE, Adj. (Johnſon ſays, in old authors 


we meet with furniture, of. pruce, far a es coſtly | 
— ay de derived from 


and elegant, and imagines it may be 

1 t, but nor Jendid. Bk | 
To SPRU'CE, V. N. to dreſs neatly. 
SPRU'CENESS, S. neatneſs in dreſs, withoyt 

— , *3 4 ' i D "yy 4 3 * 

_ SPRUY/NG, preter and part. gaſſ. of RING. 
SPU'N, preter and part, paſſ. of Sri. 
SPU'NGE, S. fee $honct, 


| SPU'NGING: HOUSE, S. a houſe or place that 
bailiffs take perſons to after an arreſt,” before they 


are taken to priſon, where they e 

diſtreſs enough to ſupport themſelves. 
SPUR, S. ( \ſpora, ur, Sax, ſpore, Dan. Il. and 
Belg. eperen, Fr) a ſharp pointed inſtrument worn 


xtort from th 


by a rider vn his heel whereby he pricks his horſe to 


quicken his pace, Figuratively, an incitement, or 
any thing that . quickens. The ſharp points grow- 
ing on the legs of a fowl. t Ales, 
To SPU'R, V. A. to prick or quicken by a ſpur, 
To excite, haſten or puſh for ware. 
SPU'RIOUS, Adj. (Darius, Lat.) counterfeit ; 
not genuine or authentic. Illegitimate or not law- 
. eee 
0 , » „ £3» ( "Wn „ AX. to ic * 
drive or ſtrike with the Me rejeRt with con- 
r ©. 8 = 
 SPU'RN, S. a, kick; inſolent and contemptuous 
treatment. 3 55 5 
to, Lat.) to emit 
ops. To fl 
out in ſmall particles with ſome noiſe. To thro 
out ſpittle by baſty ſpeech. © © TOE 
„ Ae, Brit. eſpion, Fr. ſpii, Belg.) one 
(et to watch the conduct or motions of another; 
eſpecially what paſſes in an enemy's army and camp, 
The'loſs of poor major Andree, who ſuffered an ig- 


To SPU'T TER, V. N. (+ 


nominious death in that character, is lamented by 


all well-wiſhers to this country. | | 
To.SPY”, V. A. to diſcover at a diſtance by the 


eye. To diſcover by nice examination. Neuterly, 


to look into or examine nicely, 


SQUA'B, Adj. unfeathered. Fat, Thick and 


SQUA'B, S. a kind of ſofa or couch. A ſtuffed 


cuſhion. 


SQUA'B-PIE, S. a pie made of ſeveral ingredients. 
To SQUA'BBLE, V. N. (iiabla, Swe. ) to 


. boa 9. a low quarrel or brawl, 
QUA'DRON, S. (cadron, Fr. ſquadrone, Ital.) 


a a body of men drawn up in a ſquare, A troop or 


” & " - 


part of an army. A part of a fleet, : 
SQUA'LLID, *_ peer, Lat.) foul; naſty. 
N. ( fquals, Sed.) to ſcream 


ALL, 


To SQUA'LL,. 
like a woman affrighted. 


— 2 œũ OS ND OO. FBS wer ers Marte LOA to 
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Brit.) to preſs hard or cruſh 
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ET: STA {RES eee 
 '$SQUA'LL, S. aloud ſcream. A ſudden guſt of 1 STABILITY, S. (bitt, Fr. flabilitas, Lat 
wind. Dr FM el may th: or eg 8. a . 
Jo SQUA'NDER, V. A. (verſchwengen, Teut.) 55 . (Habulum, Lat.) a houſe for beafly, 
ee To STA'BLISH,. V. A. (alli, Fr. flakil 


S UA! RE, Adv. Ole ar, Brit, quadratus, Lat.) 
having four ſides or angles forming a right angle. 
Parallel. Strong or well ſet. Equal, followed by 
dialing. 


SQUARE, S. (carr, Fr. fquadra, Ital.) a figure 


| having four equal ſides and angles. An area or 
place of four ſides ſurrounded with buildings. The 


content of an angle. In arithmetic, the product of 


a. number multiplied into itſelf. Following en, 
level or equality. Rule or conformity, following 
' break. As ſquares go, ſignifies as the game goes. 
To SQUA'RE,-V. A. to form with four ſides, 
and right angles, To reduce to a ſquare, To 
meaſure, adjuſt, regulate or ſhape. , Neuterly, to 
| ſuit or agree with, uſed with zo or wth, To quartel, 
uſed with for. | Velo, {Ba . | 
__ SQUA'SH, ſee. Q Ass. bat] 
To SQUA'T, V. N. (/quattare, It al. to fit 
cowering ar cloſe to the ground. „ 
* . SQUA'T, Adj. cloſe to the ground. Sitting on 
the ground with the legs doubled under the body. - 
- To SQUE'AK, V. N. ({/pueata,. Swed.) to [et 
up a ſhrill cry with pain. To cry out or ſpeak with 
a ſhrill voice, To diſcover any thing throygh 


} 


f 


* — 


* "SQUEAE, 8. = tri e. A cry of palin, 
To SQUE/AL, 'V. N. (Wuala, Swed.) ſee 
' _ SQUALL. | whe 


_.., SQUE'AMISH, Adj. (for quawmiſh of gualmiſb) 
i ee. H 5 the — ae 
To SQUE'EZE, V. A. (woiſan, Sax. ys-gwaſgn, 
| deen two ſubſtances. 
To preſs had. To extort by violence. Neuterly, 
to paſs by compreſſion. To force way through cloſe 
// ²˙ ͤ — 
EN 8B. . S. the att of preſſing hace. 
© Quilt nlled with gunpowder, & c. Any petty fellow. 
A falſhood. „ 


SQUUNT, Adj. (/quinte Belg. oblique) lookin * N 
, 1 RE part good and rich, though not without heaths, 


with the eyes directed different ways. Awry. 
To SQUINT, V. N. to look with the eyes 
turned different way. = ines: 
 SQUVURREL, S. (eſcurcuil, Fr. ſciurus, Lat.) a 

ſmall animal living in woods, and remarkable for its 
agility and leaping from tree to tree, BY 

To SQUIRT, V. A. to throw out through a pipe 
in a continued ſtream, | | 


SQUURT, S. an inſtrument by which a conti- | 


nued ſtream is formed. | J. 
To STAB, V. A. (ven, old Belg.) to pierce 
or wound with a pointed inltrument. To wound 
maliciouſly or mortally. LOT © 
STA'B, S. a wound given with a pointed inſtru- 


Dy 4, 


'B, S. ( ſchieben, Teut. to puſh forward) a 


Lat.) fee ESTABLISH, | 


a large quantity of 
| ther 8 0 5 Im» 
nies or funnels ſtanding together. 
STA'DTHOLRER, S. (fadt, Belg. a city and 
bolder) the chief magiſtrate of the United Pro. 
vinces. JJ/7)%%%%%%%S wm m 
STAFF, S. (plural faves; Ref, Sax. fa,, Dan, 
af, Belg.) « ſtick which WHAT 2515 walk. 
ing, or which is uſed as a weapon. A ſupport, 4 
ſtick vſed as a badge of authority. A ſtanza, or 
ſeries of verſes, ſo diſfoſed, that when it is con- 
cluded, the ſame order begins again; from flaff, Ii. 
or Hav, Run. a piece of wood on which matter was 
wrote on. before the invention of paper. 


STAFFORD, S. the county-town of Stafford- 


; STA'CK, S. (/acca, Ital.) 
hay, corn, or wood heaped toge 


* 


ſhire, ſeated on the river Sow, over which is a good 


ſtone bridge, Here are two handſome churches, a 
free ſchool, and a ſpacious market-place, in which 
ſtands the ſhire-hall. It is a well-built town, go- 
verned by a mayor, who returns two members to pat- 
liament, Hete the cuſtom of borough-Eaglith is 


ſtill retained, It has a market on Saturdays, and 


five fairs, viz, on the Tueſday preceding Shrove- tide, 
and on May 14, for horſes and cattle; June 29, for 
wool; October 2, for colts; and December 4, for 
catile and ſwine, It is x6 miles north-weſt of Litch- 
field, and 135 north-weſt of London, lt gave title 
of earl to a branch of the Howard family. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, S. a county of . 
forty-four miles in length, and twenty-ſeven in 
breadth, bounded on the weſt by Shropſhire, on 
the north by Cheſhire, on the eaſt by Derbyſhire and 
| Warwickſhire, and on the Wuth by Worceſter- 
ſhire. It contains one hundred and thirty pariſhes, 
| nineteen market towns, and ſends; ten memhers to 
parliament. The principal rivers are the Trent, 
' the Dove, the Sow, the Cherner, the Lime, the 
ern, the Penk, and the Manyfold ;- the air is plea- 
fant, mild, and wholeſome, and the ſoil in the ſouth: 


« . 
Ws 4 


which take up a very conſiderable. tract of ground; 


but it abounds in coal pits and iron mines. The 


middle is level and plain, and the north is billy and 
barren, being full of heaths and moors, There ate 
alſo good ſtone quarries, plenty of alabaſter, and 
time-ſtone. The county town is Staffor 
_ STA'G, S. the male of red deer. 

STA! GE, S. (Sage, Fr.) a floor raiſed, on which 
any ſhow is exhibited. , A place where any thing it 
tranfacted. A ſingle ſtep in a progress. 

STAGE, S. in the madern drania, the place of 
action and repreſentation, included between the pit 
and the Tcences, and anſwering to the procenium, of 


| 


. 
£ 1 * 


ment. A ſly miſchief. A ſtroke a blow. 


— 


pulpitum of the ancients, The laws of the ſtage — 
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STA 


| this wy = decorums to be ot ferved, with Ge | 


to the ceconomy and conduct of a dramatic perform- 
ance to be exhibited on the ſtage. - Theſe relate prin- 
cipally to the unities, the diſpoſition of the acts and 
ſcenes, the unravelling, & e. 

STA'GE-COACH, S. a coach which paſſes and 
| repaſſes to and from the ſame places. 

STA“ GER, S. a player: one who has long acted 
on the ſtage of life. 

ToSTA'GGER,. V. N. been Belg.) to 
rec] or be unable to walk or ſtand ſteadily, To faint 


or give way. To heſitate, or be in doubt. 
teily, to make a perſon reel. To ſhock or wake leſs 
confident. 


horſes, | 
STA'GNANT, Adj. (Aagnans, Lat. ) motionleſs 


not running. 


To STA'GNATE, v. N. (fegmm, Lat.) to 


ſtop its courſe ; to be without motion. 
ST AGNA'TION, S. ſtoppage of motion. Ceſ- 
ſation of- motion. 
SAID, Part. Abh. (Sræv) fober 5 grave; fe- 
_— regular. | 
Jo STAIN, V. A. (anno, Brit. )t0 blot, ſpot, 
or ſpoil colour. To diſgrace, 
STA' IN, S. a fpot or diſcolouration. A diſgrace, 
| 1 Ignominy. | 
STA'IR, S. ( Hegber, a nn Belg. ) ſteps by 
which we aſcend from the bottom to the top of any 
building. 
STAIRCASE, 8. 8. that part of a building which 
contains the ſtairs, ; 
STA'KE, 8. (flaca, Sax. feel, Belg. eflaca, 
Span.) a poſt or ſtrong ſtick faſtened in the ground. 
Any thing placed as a paliſade. Any thing pledged 
or wagered. The ſtate of being pledged or hazarded, 
A ſmall] anvil. 
To STA'KE, v. A. to faſten or YoSoetir with 
pieces of timber ſet upright. To wager, pledge or 
hazard, - 
STA'LE, Adj. ney: Belg, ) old; kept long. 
Impaired by time. 
STA'LE, 8. (geln, Sax; to ſteal) ſomething 
| _ as an allurement. A proſtitute, . Urine, Old 
cer, | 
To STA'LE, v. A. 10 
Neuterly, to make water,” 
To STA'LK, V. N. (fealcan, Sax, Y to walk j in- 
a proud and pompous manner. 


STA'LK, S. a proud and lofty ſtep. The ſtem 


on which flowers grow, from tele, Belg. Fhe ſtem 


of a quill. ä 

STA“LL, S. ( Real, Sar. fal, Belg.) the erib in 
which an ox is fed. A bench, &c. where any thing 
is expoſed to ſale. A ſmall houſe or ſbed in which 


certain trades are carried on, from all, Swed. flal, 


Arm. 


The _ 1215 a 1 clergyman 1 in a, 
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Neu- 


STAGG ERS, S. the cholic or apoplexy. in 


to wear out or make old. ; 


To STA'LL, V. A. to keep in a ſtall or ſtables 
To inveſt, uſed for inſtal. Neuterly, to live, dwell, 
or kennel, 

5 STALLAGE, S. money paid for keeping a ftalt 
in. a fair or market. 

"STA'ELION,, S. (eftallion, Fr. Aallone, Ital. 


Halbeng, Belg. Junius thinks it is derived from 


flelan, Sax. to leap) a horſe kept for breeding; the 
bully of a proſtitute, 

STAMFORD, S. one of the moſt conſiderable 
towns in Lincolnſhire, with a market on Mondays 
and Fridays, and the following fairs, viz. Tueſday 
before February 13, Monday before Midlent, Mon- 
day before May 12, Midlent Monday, Monday be- 
fore Auguſt 12, and November 8, for horſes and 
' ſtock of all forts. It is ſeated on the Welland, 
* which river is navigable by bays up to the town. 
It is a corporation, and ſends two members to par- 
" liament, It formerly had an univerfity, the remains 
of which are Black-hall, and Brazen - noſe. Its chief 
trade is in malt, ſea-coal, and free-ſtone, Here are 
ſix pariſh churches, and a handſome town-hall, It 
lies gr miles from London. 

STA'MINA,S. (Lat.) the firſt principles of any 
thing. The ſuhds of a human body. - In botany, 
the little fine threads; which grow round” the ile 
within the flowers of plants, and bear the apices on 
their extremities. | | 

STA'MINEOUS, Adj. flactous ; thready ; ap- 
pearing as full of threads. Amongſt Floriſts, flow- 
ers which want the fine coloured leaves, called 
* 

To STA'MMER, V. N. (Aamer, flamur, Sax, 
big an impediment in ſpeaking) to ſpeak with 
great difficulry and heſitation, To have an impe- 
to diment 2 the mY Jo ſtatter. * | 

To STA'MP A. (flampen, Be am 
Dan.) to ſtrike by eg ha * 
| wards, To beat in a mottar, To impreſs” with 
ſonte mark of figure from eflamper, Fr. Mampar, 
{ Span, To coin. Neuterly, to ſtrike the foot vio- 
lently on the ground, i 

STA'MP, S. (Hampe, Fr. flampa, Ital.) any in- 
ſtrument by which an impreſſion is made. A mark 
or impreſſion made by ſtamping. A picture cut in 
wood, for marking. Authority. Make; caſt; 
"form. Character, or diſpoſition. “I do not like 
Carlos, or any man of his lamp.” Ax. 

To STA'NCH, V. A. other; Fr. fanare, 
Ital.) to ſtop blood or hinder from running. Neu- 
terly, to ſtop. 

STA'NCH, Adj. ſound or not letting out, ap- 
. plied to veſſels, Firm, truſty, or ſound of principle, 
Strong or not broken. 

To STAND, V. N. (preter / flood, er have 
flood; flanden, Goth. ) to reſt upon one's feet, To 
remain undemoliſhed, or not thrown down, To 
ere. * Fo ſtop, halt, or ceaſe, To move. To- 


| 
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remain Without alteration or decav. To be without. 
3 | action. 
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action. To be acquitted, . To fland egainft, to reſiſt 
or oppoſe. To and 4A a i he | 
preſent only as a ſpectator: to repoſe on, or confide 
in. Uſed. with for, to propoſe one's (elf as a candi- | 
date; to mention; to lay claim to or endeavour to 
gairs To ſtand off, to keep at a diſtance ; to refuſe | 
compliance; to decline intimacy or friendſhip ; to 
bave relief or appear protuberant, applied to paint- 
ing. Tofland out, to continue firm in a reſolution ; 
to deny compliance with obſtinacy ; to be prominent. 
Uſed with te, to ply, perſevere, or continue any 
action; to remain fixed in a purpoſe; to abide by a 
contract or aſſertion, Uſed with under, to ſuſtain : 
To fand up, to riſe from a ſeat in order to give evi- 
dence or to ſpeak : to make a party. Uſed with upon, 
to concern to intereſt ; to value or take pride in; to 
infit. Actively, to ſuſtain without yielding, To 
abide. To keep or maintain, 3: Se. 

STAND, S. a ſtation, or place where one waits 
ſtanding, Rink or poſt. A ſtop or halt. An in- 
terruption or intermiſion. "The higheſt mark or. 
degree beyond which a thing can proceed. Dif- 
ficulty or perplexity. A frame on which veſſels are 
Jlaced, | | ANTE! | 
x STA'NDARD, S. (Handart, Fr.) an enſign, 
particularly that of the cavalry. i 3 


: 


| > Cava That which is of 
undoubted authority and the teſt of other things of. 
the ſame kind. Something tried by a. proper teſt. 
A ſtanding ſtem or tre. N 
" $STA'NDARD, S. in commerce, is the original 
of a weight, meaſure, or coin, committed to the 
keeping of a magiſtrate, or depoſited in ſome public 
place, to regulate, adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by 
particular perſons in traſſic. The juſtneſs, of weights 
and meaſures is of that importance to the ſecurity 
and good order of trade, that there js no, civilized 
nation but makes it a part of their policy, to pre- 
ſerve the equality thereof by means of ſtandards. 
The ſtandards of weights and meaſures in England 
are appointed by Magna Charta to be kept in the 
exchequer by a ſpecial officer called the clerk, or 
comptroller of the market, The ſtandard of gold 
coin is twenty-two carats of fine gold, and 
two carats of alloy in the pound weight troy: 
and the French, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold are 
nearly of the ſame fineneſs. The pound weight 
is cut into forty-four parts and a half, each cur- 
rent for twenty-one ſhillings. The ſtandard of 
ſilver is eleven ounces and two penny-weights of 
ſilver, and eighteen penny- weights of alloy of copper. 
Whether gold or ſilver be above or below ſtandard, 
is found by aſſaying, and the hydroſtatical ballance. 
STA'NDING, Adj. ' ſettled or long eſtabliſhed. 
Laſting. Motionleſs. Placed on feet. | 
STA'NDING,' S. continuance in any poſt, 
place, or ſtation. Power to ſtand. Rank, Com- 
petition of candidates. | ; 
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STANDISH, S. a caſe for 


pens and ink, | 
STA'NK, preter of STINK, . 


ö 


oN STA'NNARY, S. annum, Lat.) tin 55 


The mines and works where tin is dug and purified 
as A. ee Devonſhire, & c. "There — 
1 55 of iy Stanparies in Devonſhire, and as many 
in Cornwall; and great priyileges have been zranted 
them by ſeveral as of — mag 2 he 1 8 
STA NZA, S. (4anzs, Ital. Aance, Fr. this word 
originally ſignified a room of a houſe) a verſe in a 
poem conſiſting of more than two line. 
STA PLE, S. (9/ape, Fr. fapel, Belg, a market) 
nnr on i ad ee etl ne Porn 
_ STAPLE, Adj. ſettled ; eſtabliſhed; according 
to the laws of commerce. The ftaple commodities 
of this kingdom are ſaid to be woo), leather, felts, 
lead, tin, butter, cheeſe, cloth, &. 
STA'PLE, S. (/apul, Sax.) a nail having two 
ſhanks, and when driven forming a loop. 
STA'R, S. (airnon, Goth. ſorra, Sax.) one of 
the luminous bodies which appear in the ſky at night. 
The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed, from the pbænomena of 
their motion, &c. into fixed, and erratic, or wan- 
dering ſtars: theſe laſt are again diſtinguiſhed into 
the greater luminaries, viz. the ſyn, and moon; the 
planets, or wandering ftars, properly ſo called; and 
the comets. As to the fixed ſtars, or ſimply ftars, 
they are ſo called becauſe they ſeem to be fixed, or 
perfectly at reſt, and- conſequently appear always at 
the ſame diſtance from each other. An obſerver will 


firſt divide theſe ſtars into ſeveral claſſes, accordin 


to the ſplendor of their light; the brighteſt he wil 
call ſtars of the firſt magnitude; thoſe of. the next 
inferior light he will call, ſtars of the ſecond mag- 
nitude 3 and ſo in order to thoſe which can "a 
| be ſeen by the naked eye, which are called. ſtars of 
the ſixth magnitude; and thoſe which cannot be 
ſeen but by the help of magnifying glaſſes, are of the 
ſeventh, eighth, &c. magnitudes. Afterwards, ; to 
avoid confuſion, and to be able to point out any one 
ſtar, without heing obliged to give à particular name 
to each, he will divide. them jnto ſeparate: parcels, 
of which he will make a particular plan; and to each 
of theſe conſtellations, or parcels of ſtars, he will 
aſſign a figure at pleaſure, as that. of a ram, a bull, 
a dragon, a Hercules, &c, but ſo that all the ſtars 
in each of the parcels, drawn in the plan, may be 
incloſed in the deſigned figures, and correſpond to 
the different parts from whence they take their name: 
for example, having drawn the figure of a bull about 
2 parcels, or conſtellation of ſtars,. that ſtar which 
falls in the eye will be called the ſtar in the bull's 
eye, or ſimply the bull's eye; another, which re- 
ſpects the tip of one horn, will be named the bull's 
horn; and ſo of others. A parcel of ſtars thus con 
_ tained in any aſſigned figure, is called a conſtellation. 
By this means, notwithſtanding, the ſeeming impoſ- 
ſibility of numbering the fixed ſtars, their relative 
ſituations one to another have been. ſo. carefully ob- 


I ſerved by aſtronomers, that they have not only been 


| able to number them, but even to diſtinguiſh — 
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place of each ſtar in the heayens, and that with 
ater accuracy than any. er could ever 
point out the ſituations of the ſeveral cities or towns 
upon the furface of the earth; and not only the 
places of thoſe few, if they may be fo called, which 
are to be ſeen with the naked eye, have been pointed 
out and regiſtered by them, but even of thoſe which 
are diſcovered only by the teleſcope. The largeſt and 
moſt complete catalogue of ere oo; publiſhed, 
is that of our accurate aſtronomer, Mr. Flamſteed, 
in his Celeftial Hiſtory, which contains near 3000 
ſtars; all whofe places are more exactly determined 
in the heavens, than the poſition of cities and other 
places on the earth. We ought not, however, to 
imagine.that all the fixed ſtars are thus numbered, 
and reduced to their reſpective places in the heavens; - 
ſince their number continually increaſcs, according 
to the goodneſs of the teleſcope, appearing millions 
beyond millions, till by their immenſe diſtance, 


inſtruments. Star is alſo à badge of honour, worn 
by the knights of the garter, Bath'and Thiſtle, 


hand fide of a ſhip, 


STA'RCH, S. (Aare, Teut. ſtiff) a kind of paſte | 


made of flower or 
ſtiffened. „„ 
STA'RCH, Adj. (arc, Teut.) ſtiff or formal, 
To STA'RCH, V. A. to ſtiffen with ſtarch. * 
STA'RCHED, Adj. ſtiffened with ſtarch. Stiff, * 
preciſe or formal. b 1 5 
To STA RE, V. N. (ferian, Sax. flerren, Belg.) 
to look with fixed eyes. To look ſteadily with won- 
der, impudence, confidence, ſtupidity or. horror. 
To flare in the face, ſignifies to be undeniably evi- 
dent. To ſtand out. „ 
STARE, 8. a fixed or impudent looe. 
STA'RK, Adj. (ere, frac, Sax. arch, Belg. 
flarc, Teut.) ſtiff, rugged. Mere; plain, groſs, 
STA'RK, Adj. in the higheſt degree, _ 
Fincher: - „ S. the light or luſtre of the 
To START, V. N. („artzen, Teut.) to feel 
or give an involuntary ſhrink, twitch or motion, 
on the apprehenſion of danger. To go out of the 
way, or deviate, uſed with out or from. To riſe 
ſuddenly, uſed with up. To: ſet out in any courſe 
or purſuit; ' AQively, to alarm or diſturb ſuddenly. - 
To make fly; to diſcover. To put ſuddenly out of 


potatoes, with which linen is 


i 


= 


its place: PH 1 
START, S. a ſudden twitth or motion of ter- 
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* 
. 
* 
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ror. A ſally or unexpected flight. A quick ſpring ' 
he emer To get the fart, is to begin before an- 
- other, | aa 
_ STARTING, S. among jockies, the ſetting out 
Ff the horſes at the beginning of a heat. Among 

brewers, the mixing new beer, or ale, with that 
which is decayed, in order to revive it; or the fill- 


ing of empty butts with new beer, 


4 


| 


they evade the ſight, even though affiſted by the beſt | 


3 


STA! RBOARD, 8. ( orbad, Sax.) the right 


To STA“RTLE, V. N. to ſhrink or catch on 
a ſudden apprehenſion of danger. AQively, to 
freighten, or make a perſon jump with fear, 
 STA'RTLE, S. a ſudden ſhock or alarm of 
To STA'RVE, V. N. ( feearfan, Sax. fleruen, 
Belg. to die) to periſh with hunger or cold, uſed 
with for or with before the cauſe, and ſometimes of, 
but not properly. Actively, to kill with hunger or 
cold. Lo deprive of force or vigour. . 
STA RVELING, S. an animal that is both thin 
and weak for want of food. 3 
STATE, S. ( fatus, Lat.) condition. Circum- 
ſtances of nature or fortune, The ſettled meaning 
or tenor. The community or public. A govern» 
ment, Rank or quality. Solemn pomp or grandeur. 
A canopy. The chief perſons in an adminiſtration. 
Compounded with other words it ſignifies public, or 
relating to government. | 8 
To STATE, V. A. (conflater, Fr.) to ſettle or 
regulate. To repreſent with all its circumſtances, 
_ STA'TELINESS, S. grandeur of appearance or 
mien, Proud behaviour. | 
STA'TESMAN, S. one verſed or concerned in 
the arts of government. A politician, | 
_ STA'TIC, STA'TICAL, Adj. (/aticks) relate 
ing to the ſcience of weig hing. 5 
' STA'TICKS, 8. (Fatigue, Fr.) the, ſcience 
which conſiders the weight of things or the motion 
of bodies ariſing from gravitg. 
STA'TION, S. 1 Lat,) the act of ſtand- 
ing. A place or poſt. Situation, Employment. 
Rank or conpiion 0 TED 
Jo STA'TION, V. A. to ſet in a certain rank, 
poor Inn TIT 
STA'TIONARY, Adj, fixed, not progreflive. 
 STA'TIONER, S. one who ſells paper, fot- 
merly applied to bookſellers on account of the ſtags 


| or ſtations in which they expoſed their books, _ 


 STA'TUARY, S. {fatuaire, Fr.) the art of car- 
ving images. A carver of images. 1 
_ STA'TUE, S. (Fr. flatua, Lat.) a carved or 


caſt image. . Bs 
STA'TURE, S. (Fr. fatura, Lat.) the height 
of an-animal, bl | 7 5 
STA'TUTE, S. (flatut, Fr. flatutum, Lat.) an 
edict of a legiſlator. A law. An act of parliament, 
oppoſed to the common law. : TE 
TOSTA'VE, V. A. (from Haff, in the plural 
faves) to break barrels in pieces. | 
STA'VES, S. the plural of ſtaff, 
To STA'Y, V. N. (/laen, — 
a 


to continue in a place or in the 


flaie, Ruſ. 
Foy 1 T. 


| wait. To ſtop or ſtand ſtill. Uſed'with oz or upon, 


to reſt or confide in. Actively, to ſtop; to delay 


| to keep from departing, To prop, uſed with on or 


up, from eflayer, Fr. „ 
STA'Y, S. continuance in the ſame place. 

Stand or ſtop, A fixed ſtate. A proper ſupport. 
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Tackling. In the plural, a whale bone covering 
worn by women, and laced behind. © I 
STA'YEDNESS, S. ſolidity, Compoſure; gra- 
8 ** Prudence. ; 24 
EAD, S. (fed, Sx. . flath, flads, Goth.) 
a place, room, or poſt occupied by another. After 
fland, uſe, help, or ſervice, Compounded with bed, 
the frame on which it ſtands. Stead or ſted in the 
name of places comes from /ted or yd, Sax. a place 
but if it be ſituated on a river, from /ada, Il. faba, 
Sax. a ſtation for ſhips. | | 
To STF'AD, V. A. to help or aſſiſt. 
E'ADFAST, Adj. faſt in place. Firm in 
ſolution, | | 
STE'ADILY, Adv. without tottering or alter- 


tible manner. Neuterly, to withdraw ſecretly, uſ.d 
with away; to be guilty of taking what is another's _ 
without his knowledge or notice, . 
STE'ALTH, S. the act of taking what belongs 
to another without his knowledge or no ite. By 
fetealth, ſignifies ſecretly, and is ſometimes uſed in a 
— . 
STEAM, 8. (/leme, Sax.) the vapour ariſing 
from any boiling or hot liquor. | 
To STE'AM, V. N. to ſend up vapours, ap- 
plied to hot liquors. 25 8 
STEE' D, S. (J eda, Sax.) a horſe. 
STEE'L, S. (al, Sax. flael, Belg. ſdelxe, Ruſſ.) 
iron purified in the fire with other ingredients, which 
render it white, and its grain cloſer and finer, Fi- 
guratively, weapons or armour, In medicine, Cha- 
Iybeate remedies. Proverbially, any thing hard. 
STEELE, (Sir RicHaRD) a celebrated writer, 
was born at Dublin of Engliſh parents, and leaving 
Ireland while he was young, was educated at the 
Charter-houſe ſchool in London. In 1695, he 
wrote the Proceſſion, a poem on the funeral of queen 
Mary. He for ſome time rode privatcly in the 


he was appointed gazetteer, ſoon after which he 
wrote the Tender Huſband and the Lying rs 
On the 12th of April, 1709, he began the Tatler, 
which greatly encreaſing his reputation and intereſt, 
he was preferred to- be one of the commiſſioners of 
the ſtamp- office ; and, the Tatler being dropped, he, 
in concert with Mr. Addiſon, ſet up the Spectator, 


the firſt number of which was publiſhed on Thurſ⸗ 


day the firſt of March, 1711, and after that the 
Guardian, in 1713; and the ſame year he publiſhed 
a paper intitled the Engliſhman. Mr. Steele in- 
tending to ſerve in the laſt parliament of queen Anne, 
reſigned his place of commiſſioner of the ſtam 


| office, in June 1713, and was choſen member of 


the houſe of commons for the borough. of Stock. 
bridge, but did not fit long in that houſe be. 
fore he was expelled for writing the cloſe of the 
paper called the Engliſhinan, and one of his po- 
litical pieces intitled the Crifis, Soon after the 
acceſſion of George I. to the throne, Mr. Steele 
was appointed ſurveyor of the royal ſtables at 


Hampton Court, governor of the royal company of 


comedians, and put into the commiſſion of the peace 
for the county of Middleſex ; and, in 1715, received 
the honour of knight-hood, In the firſt parliament 
of that king, he was choſen member for Borough- 
bridge in Yorkſhire, and aſter the ſuppreſſion of the 
rebellion in the North, was appointed one of the. 
commiſſioners of the forfeited eſtates in Scotland. In 


1722, his excellent comedy, called the Conſcious Lo- 


vers, was ated with great ſucceſs at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, and Sir Richard dedicating it to 
the king, his majeſty made him a preſent of 5ool, 
Some years before his death he grew paralytic, and 
retired to his ſeat at Llangunner, near Caermarthen 
in Wales, where he died the firſt of September, 
8 was privately interred in Caermarthen 
church. ' „ 
To STEE'L, V. A. to point or edge with ſteel, 
To make hard, firm, or inſenſib(e. 
STEEkE'P, Adj. (Heap, Sax.) difficult and dange- 
rous to aſcent or deſcend becauſe with very little 
STEE'P,. S. a precipice; an aſcent almoſt per- 


pendicular, , 


guards, and was afterwards raiſed to the rank of en- | To STE V. A. (flippin, Belg. flopnice, Pol.) | 


ſign ;, when, being drawn into many irregularities, 
he wrote the Chriſtian Hero, principally to fix upon 
his. own mind a ſtrong impreſſion of virtue and reli- 
gion, He aſterwards obtained a captain's commil- 
ſion in the lord Lucas's regiment of Fuſiliers, by. 
the intereſt of the lord Cutts, to whom he dedicated 
his Chriſtian Hero, who alſo appointed him his ſe-, 
cretary, The abdve religious piece injuring his re- 
putation among his gay companions, he endeavoured. 
to enliven his character by writing that excellent 
comedy, the Funeral, Afterwards he was intio- 
duced by Mr. Addiſon, into the acquaintance of the 
ear] of Halifax and Sunderland, by whoſe interen 


| STELLAR, Adj. (ella, Lat.) relating to the ſtars, 


to ſoak longfin liquor. „5 
STEE'PLE, S. (/teepl, ſiypel. Sax.) the ſpire or 
turret of a church in which the bells hang. 
STEER, S. (/tyre, fleor, fliore, Sax. lier, Belg.) 
a. young bullock. | e 2 
To STEE'R,.V. A. (fleoran, fiyran, Sax.) to 
direct or guide in its paſiage, Neuterly, to guide 
a veſſel in its courſe. Oo 
STEE'RAGE,, S. the act of guiding a veſſel in 
its courſe. Direct. That which guides any thing 
in its courſe, The ſtern or hinder part of 8 
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STE'M, S. (femme, Lat.) 2 
family or race. The prow or forepart of a 
from fammen, Sued. | 
To STE'M, V. A. (ſemma, 10.) to oppoſe a. 


current. OG Eo ty Cn. OT 
_ STE'NCH, S. (from /encan, Sax.) a bad ſmell: 
V. A. to ſcent with à bad 


Dryden has uſed it for a good ſmell. 
| To STE/NCH; : 
ſmell. : | r 
STENO/GRAPHY, S. the 
ſecret characters, or ſhort hand. | 
To STEP, V. N.'(/eppan,. Sax.) to move by a 
ſingle change or motion of the feet. To advance 
ſuddenly. To trace backwards or forwards in the 
STE'P, S. (Hips, Sax. Rap, A te, Ru 
apa, Pol. fogince, Sclav. Happens N) motion by 
moving — 2 - er. — 1 5 rr 
ſpace paſſed by the ſingle. remove, o foot. A 
a foot, The manner of walking. Action or con- 
duct. 2 4 n e gt 53 ip ; | 
' STE'P, S. in compoſition, Ggnifies one related to 
another geg marriage, from /feop, Sax. of frpan, 


art of writing in 


8 


sTELLLFEROUs, Ad). bearing flars, 
falk of tei A 


with him. He now wore the crown with great 
tranquility for ſome time : but being jealous of the 
power of the clergy, he ſeized the coftles belonging to 
the biſhops' of Salifbury, Lincoln, and Ely ; upon 
which the biſhop of Wincheſter, legate of Laces, 
and the king's own brother, became his moſt inve- 
terate enemy. The clergy, who wanted not only 
caſtles, but garriſons, now made their ambition the 
cauſe of the people, and the empreſs Maud took this 
opportunity of perſonally aſſerting her right to the 
throne, The bowels of England were now torn by 
all the rage of civil war, while the people were plun- 
dered by, both parties. The king faced the ſtorm 
with a noble fortitude ; he beſieged the empreſs in 
Wallingford, purſued her to Lincoln, and gave battle 
to the earl of Glouceſter before that city, when after 
a great effuſion of blood the ear] was victorious ; 
and the king having broke his battle-ax and ſword in 
Pieces by the force of his blows, was knocked down 
on his — with a ſtone before he could be taken, 
after which he was confined in Briſtol caſtle, and 
ignominiouſly loaded with irons. While Stephen 
was in priſon, his brother the legate excommuni- 
cated his adherents; the duke of Anjou ſeized upon 
Normandy, and Maud was every where acknow= 


At. ate 


EE THE 


Sax. to deprive or make an © 3 hence we meet 
with the words fiep- daughter, or flep-ſon, as well as 
fep-mother, that is à daughter or ſon that are or- 
phans, or have loſt their dyn mother; and a perſon 
who by marriage is. the mother of another that was 
an orphan,” or had loft a mother by deaei n 

STEPHEN, king ,of England, was the ſon of 
Stephen, earl of Blois, by Adela, and daughter of 
William the Conqueror, and ſutceeded his uncle 
Henry I. the 22d of December 1175, in the thirty- 
firſt year of his age, though the e Moaag,.C e 
daughter of Henfy I. was then living. He endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen bimſelf againſt her, by taking 


a foreign armiy into pay; and by figning a charter, 
in which he new e his bein Alecked king by ; 
the clergy and people: he alſo con d the rights 


of the church; 'aboliſhed the foreſt laws, and revived ' 


the favourite laws of Edward the rt ; but not | 


being able to reward the nobles accgrdi 5,0 Fhelr |; 
expectations, a war as ſoon' raiſed" againſt him; the 
Welſh made an irruption in the Weft, while David 
king of Scotland ravaged the northern counties; but 


having concluded a diſadvantageous peace With them, 


he fell ill of a lethargy, when the Normans imagin- 
ing that he was dead, invited Theobald, his elder 
brother, to ſeize that duchy,; Rowever, Stephen re- 
covering, went over into Normandy, expelled his 
brother, and then returned to England, where the 
friends of Maud were ready to declate in her favour, 


alhſted by the king of Scotland; but after the Scots; | 
had ravaged Northumberland, and the barons had 
fortified themſelves in the ſouthern counties, Stephen 
reduced the caſtles of the latter, invaded Scotland, 
aud com 


53 


pelled king David to conclude another peace! 


- queen; but ſhe behaving with great haughti- 
neſs,. and refuſing to mitigate Be. 4 of the 
— 1 laws, De 5 u ; 
obliged to quit London. legate, whom ſhe 
had Aiſobliged, now turning hides ngal „ 4 K 
cated her party, and Stephen being ſ t at liberty, 
was every where ſucceſsful, till the empreſs and her 
fon Henry were obliged to retire to Normandy. That 
young prince ſoon after landed an army in England 
.in order to obtain the crown, but in 1153 Stephen 
concluded à peace with him, and upon capdijon of 


Enjpyin the crown during his life, conſented that 
Henry ould ſucceed to it at bis death. Stephen, 
wh remarkable for his valour, clemency, and 


generoſity, died the 25th of October, 1154, in the 
tftieth year of his age, and nineteenth of his reign. 
He was ſucceeded by Henry Il, 
STE'RIL, Adj. (ferile, Fr. fterilis, Lat.) barren, 
or Pen FN al nor children. | 
'STERRPLITY, 8. (/errilite, Fr. ferrilitus, 
Lat.) barrenneſs; or wanting the power to produce 
fruit or offspring. 5 55 
STERLING, Adj. (from the Eafterlings, origi- 
nally employed in-coinage) genuine Engliſh ; having 
twenty ſhillings Engliſh to the pound. LS 
STERLING, S. Engliſh coin. Standard money 
„„ 5 n 
STERN, Adj. ( flyrnn, Sax.) ſevere in look or 
manners. Harſh ; cruel; unrelenting; ſevere; ma- 


RN, s, (aum, Sax.) the hi 


role, , 
' STE 
thing, 


nd part of 
hip. 5 x 


irection. 


The hinder part of 7 
_ STERNUTA'TION, S. (/ternuatio, Lat.) a 
convuifive ſhaking of the ndives and muſcles 


[If 


OcCe - 


ee de — —ää— «iW 7˖V 242 
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— 


ſteward of England, an office that was anciently he- 


occaſioned by an irritation of thoſe in the noſti ils. 
SqueaZing. - 1 * 

To STE“ W, V. A. (uver, Fr. 22 Belg.) to 
ſeeth any thing with a ſlow heat and a ſmall quan- 
tity of liquor. Fs 

STE'W, S. (e/tuve, Fr. ufa, Ital. e/iufa, Span.) 
a bagnio. A brothel. A ſtore pond or fiſh pond, | 
from /fowven, Belg. to ſtore. 7 

STE'WARD, S. (Hiward, Sax.) one who ma- 
nages the affairs of another, particularly yith reſpect 
to money. | TO. 

_ STEWARD, S. an officer appointed in another's 
Read, and always taken for a principal officer within 
his juriſdiction, Of theſe there are various kinds. 
The greateſt officer under the crown is the lord high 


reditary and permanent in the families of the dukes | 


prize-fighting, wherein the ſeconds were placed with 
flicks. to interpoſe occaſiona]ly) to take part with 
one fide or another, To contend with obſtinaey: 
to trim. 1 5 4 a 
STI'CKY, Adj. faſtening itſelf to any thing it 
touches, > x e 
8 TIFF, Adj. („i, Sax. fiff, Dan.) not eaſily 
to be bent, or put out of form by the touch. Not. 
eaſily. ſubdued. Obſtinate. Formal, Rigorous, 
harſh, conſtrained. 1 
To STI'FFEN, V. A. (AHiſan, Sax.) to make ſtiff 
or hard to be bent. To make obſtinate. Neuterly, 
to become hard to be bent, or .obſtinate, | 
STU'FFLY, Adv. in a ſtubborn or obſtinate 


manner. "i „ K „ 
To STI FLE, V. A, (e/toufer, Fr.) to ſmother 
for want of air. To keep in: to extinguiſh :/ to 
ſupprels or conceal. : SO. 
TI'GMA, S. (Lat.) a brand with hot iron. A 


mark of infamy. 


* 


+ 1 +4. 


lord ſteward of the king's houſhold, who is the chief ile, Fr. ESE Res 
officer of the king's court, has the care of the king's | To STI'LL, V. A. (/lillan, Sax. ffillen, Belg.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|} 
' 
' 
| 
' 
' 
j 
| 
1 
| 
2 


followed by with. 


moſt corporations, and all houſes of quality in the 
kingdom, there is an officer of the name and autho- 
STEYNING, S. a borough of Suſſex, governed 
by a conſtable, who returns two members to parlia- 
ment. It has a market on Wedneſdays, and three 


fairs, on June 9 for cattle and pedlary, Sept. 19 and 1 
5 0 lere ich |  STI/LLNESS, S. the ſtate of being free from 


October 10 for horned cattle, Here is a free- ſchool, 
founded in the laſt century by one Mr. Holland, a 


tradeſman of this place. In the neighbourhood of |. 


the town are frequent horſe- races. It lies fifty-four 
miles ſouth-by-weſt of London. 5 
STICK, S. (fticca, Sax. fecce, Ital. ffect, Belg.) 


a thin and longifh piece of wood; a walking-. 


ſtaff. 
To STI'CK, V. A. (preter and part, paſſive, 
fuct, ftican, Sax.) to faſten on ſo that it may remain 

or adheze without falling off, Neuterly, to adhere 
to without falling off. To be inſeparable... To re- 
main in the memory: to ſtop: to ſtop in its paſſage: 
to be conſtant; to be troubleſome to, uſed. with by : | 
to dwell upon, uſed with upon : to cauſe difficulties, . 
To hefitate, uſed with ar: 
to be perplexed. Actively, to ſtab or pierce with a 


pointed in'irument, from /ician, Sax. feken, 


Belg. N 5 
To STICKLE, V. N. (fiom the cuſtcm in [ 


to make 


to calm. 1 


' STILL, Adj, Cut, Belg.) without noiſe, motion 
or rage. ( be ns PRETTY 
bs STILL, S. a ſtate of calmneſs and ſilence. A 


: 


veſſel uſed in diſtilling ; an alembic, 

STILL, Adv. ( /tille, Sax.) to this time inclu- 
five. Nevertheleſs; now; at this time. 
STILL, S. (from diſtil) a veſſel uſed in diſtilla- 
tiog.. See DIefh... 7... A 
STI'LLBORN, Adj. dead born. | 
noiſe or motion; ſilence; calmneſs; taciturnity. - 

STILTS, S. ( /tyltor, Swed. ſte/ton, Dan. ſtæclun, 
Sax.) fticks with ſtraps in which boys put their feet 
and raiſe themſelves to walk in. . 
To STIMULATE, V. A. ( ſeimulatus, Lat.) to 
| apc to incite to action by ſome forcible notice. 
In phyſic, ts excite a quick ſenſation and a deriva- 
tion towards the part. „ 
' + STIMULA'TION, S. the act of inciting to 
action; the act of incicing a quick ſenſation ; ex- 
citement, - | 2 Wy 

To STI'NG, V. A. (preter ſtung, patt. paflive 
ſtang, and ſtung, ſtingan, Sax.) to pierce or prick 
with a pointed dart infected with venom ; to put to 
great pain or torture. VVV I 
STI'NG, S. a ſharp and venomous point with 
which ſome animals are armed. Any thing that 
ives pain: the laſt verſe of an epigram, conveying 


ome ſharp or pointed thought. 2 45 3 


Y 


— 


8 | 81 O 
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ST © 


ſordidneſs 3 avarice. . _ „„ 


$TI/NGO, S. (from the ſharpneſs of its taſte) 


old ſtrong beer. 31 EST 

| STI/N GY, 8. (the g pronounced ſoft like a J) 
covetous: loth to give or ſpend; niggardly. 

To STINK, V. N. (preter. flank or funk, 


| flincan, Sax.) ta be putrified and cauſe a bad ſcent. 
STI'NK, S, an offenſive ſmeJl,, © _ | 
STI/'NK-POT, S. an artificial compoſition offen- 
five to the ſmell. _ | 
To STV/NT, V. A. ( 
to bound; to reſtrain. 
fine to ſhort allowance, 
STINT, S. reſtraint ; 
tion aſſigned. 
STIPEND 
tled pay. FFC 
STIFE'NDIARY, S. (ſtipendiare, Fr. ſtipendia- 
rus, Lat.) one who performs any ſervice for a ſettled 


payment. 6 98 | 
STI'PTIC, or STI'PFICAL, Adj. fee STvp- 


re.. 135 YER 2 
To STI'PULATE, V. N. ( ſtipulatus, Lat.) to 
ſettle or make a bargain on certain terms. To co- 


venant to contract. 
STIPULATION, 8. 


agreement.... 27 „ ; 
To STIR, V. A. (pronounced ſtur, ſtircan, 
ſicoren, Belg.) to move or remove from its place. 
To incite. To agitate or put the parts of a fluid 
in motion by keeping ſomething continually moving 
between them. To fiir, up, to put in action. To 
incite or provoke, Neuterly, to move ones ſelf. 
To be in motion. In riſe * — 3 7 
STIR, S. (tur, Run. a battle, y/twrf, Brit. 
noiſe) a tumule, duflle or public commotion : agi- 
tation. | 1101 NR Gin N 5 
rens, Adj. hanging in drops, like ici- 
cles. n 1-54 
STI'RRUP, S. ( ftigerap, ſtirap, from ſtigan, 
Sax, to climb, and ap, Sax. a chord) an iron loop 
hung by a' ſtrap, aſſiſting an horſeman in mount- 
ng. | | ; ; 
To STYTCH, V. A. (fircke, Dan. ſticken, 
| Belg.) to work in a peculiar manner with a needle, 
| To ſtitch up, to mend ſomething rent. Neuterly, 
to perform needle work. | 


o give ſparingly or con- 


limit; bound; a propor- 


2 coyenant, bargain, or 


4 


STI'TCH, S. a ſingle paſs of a needle and | 


thread through any thing. A fharp pain, from 
ſtician, Sax. | | 

STVTHY, S. ( ftedie, Ifl. ſtith, Sax. hard) an 
anvil, „ 5 
To STI VE, V. A. (from the ſame original as 
STEW) to ſtuff up cloſe. To make hot and ſultry 
for want of vent. 1 1 
STO'AKER, S. one whoſe buſinefs itist o look 


after fires, and keep them in order. 


1 


5 ; | To put in the ſtocks. 
ſtinta, Swed. ſtunta, 1M.) | 


1 parliament. 


STOCCA'DO, S. ( ftoccata, from ftrcca, Ital. 
a rapier) a thruſt with a rapier. ; N 


STO'CK, 8. (tec, Sax. ſfteck, Belg. eſtoc, Fr.) 


the trunk or body of a plant or tree. A log. A 
perſon remarkably ſtupid. The handle of any thing. 
The frame on which a ſhip is ſupported while ſhe 
is building. A cloſe neckcloth, aneiently a ſtocken. 
A race, or family. The principal or fund with 
which a perſon carries on trade. Goods employed 
in trade, Quantity, A fund eftabliſhed by the 
government, „ 

To STOCK, V. A. to ſtore; to lay in ſtore, 

STOCK BRIDGE, S. a town of Harppfhire, 
governed by a bailiff, who returns two members to 
Its market is on Thurſdays, and its 
fairs on Holy-Thurſday for ſheep; July 10, for 
ſheep and horſes, 'and OR. 7, for ſheep, This is 
a thoroughfare-town, y good accommodations 
for travellers. On Houghton-downs, in the neigh- 
bourhood, are-horſe-races. | It lies about nine miles 
from Wincheſter, and ſixty nine from London. 

STOCKHOLM, S. the capital city of Sweden, 
with a good harbour, citadel, alſo 3 caſtle where 
the king reſides. It is a handſome large place, and 
all the houſes in the town,' and part of the ſuburbs, 
are well built with ſtone, and are four or five ftories 


high. The ſuburbs are built of wood, and the 


houſes are painted red. They have lately built a 
handſome palace for the king, and there are ſeveral 
hand ſome and large churches, It is divided into fix 
wards, to which may be added the two ſuburbs; near 
one of theſe is a hill, called om the 
top of it is a tower and a bell, which they ring in 
caſe of fire. The lake Meler, which lies to the weſt, 
ſupplies the inhabitants with good water. Some 
hundreds of houſes were burnt in one of the ſuburbs 
in 1723. The arſenal is very famous, and the har- 
bour is ſo large that it will hold a thouſand veſſels, 
but there is this inconvenience, that when ſhips 
eome from the north, they are obliged to go ſixty 
miles round among the rocks before they can get 
to the Harbour. There is here an academy of 
ſciences, and another of painting and ſculpture, 
Stockholm ſtands upon fix ſmall iſlands, joined to- 
ether by wooden bridges, and the inhabitants are 
aid to be about thirty thouſand in number. It is 
two hundred miles riorth-eaſt of Copenhagen, and 
ſeven hundred | north-eaſt of London. Long. 19 
deg. 30 min. Lat. 59 deg. 60 min. north. 
TO'CEING, S. the covering of the legs. | 
_ STO'CK- JOBBER,'S. a perſon who gets x 


living by buying and ſelling in the fund on his own 


account, and not by commiſſion for another. 


ay 


-” STO'CKS, S. (it has no ſingular) a eonfinement 
for the legs, to puniſh offenders. Alſo, among ſhip- 
carpenters, a frame of timber to build ſhips upon. 
STO'CK-STILL; Adj.. as motionleſs as a 
log. | 
TOC, S. a follower of the ſect of Zeno, who 
held the doctrine of the neutrality of external things. 
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STOCK TON, S. a well built mayor- town, in 
the biſhopric of Durham, on the north ſide of the 
river Tees, and two leagues from its mouth. It has 
a good trade in lead, butter, and bacon; and its ale 
is much admired by the lovers of that liquor. It has 
a large market on Saturdays for all ſorts of provi- 
ons, and a fair on July 18, for fiſh and toys. It 
ſtands about 210 miles from London. 1 

STO LE, S. (Hola, Lat.) a long veſt or robe. 
Groom of the ſtole, is the chief officer 
king's bed chamber. 

| STO/LE, preter of STEAL. | 

STO'LEN, part. paſſive of STEAL. 

STO'MACH, pronounced ſtumach : 
Fr. ſtomachus, Lat.) that part of the body in which 
the food is digeſted. 
food. Inclination. Anger. Sullenneſs or reſent- 
ment. | | | 


To STO'MACH, V. N. (ftomachor, Lat.) to 


reſent. | 1 6 
S$'1'O'MACHER, S. (pronounced ſtumacher) an 

ornamental covering worn by women on the front of 

their ſtays. | | a 8 


. 


STO'MACHFUL, Adj. ſullen, ſtubborn 
STO'MACHIC, or STO'MACHICAL, S. Adj. 
relating to the ſtomach ; good for the ſtomach. 


Uſed ſubſtantively for medicines that ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach and cauſe an appetite. 1 | 
STO'NE, S. (ſtains, Goth. ſtan, Sax. /teen, Belg. 
and Dan. fiein, Teut. ſtrein, Iſl.) an inſipid hard 
ſubſtance, neither malleable, ductile, nor ſoluble in 
water. A gem or precious ſtone; The hard co- 
vering of the kernel of a fruit. A.diſorder conſiſt- 
ing of a hard coneretion of gravel or ſabulous matter. 
A weight conſiſting of 14 pounds, To leave no ſtone 
-unturned, is to do every thing that can be done to- 
wards the ſucceſs of an undertaking. ' - + 
STO'NE, Adj. made of ftone, | 
To STONE, V. A, to hit or kill with ſtones. 
To harden, © 1 3 5 Ver eee in 
STONE'HENGE, S. in antiquity, a famed pile 
or monument of huge ſtones in Saliſbury plain, fix 
miles diſtant from that city. It conſiſts of the re- 
mains of four ranks of rough ſtones, ranged one 
within another, ſome of them, eſpecially in the out- 
ermoſt and third rank, twenty feet high, and ſeven 
broad; ſuſtaining others laid acrols their heads, and 
faſtened by mortiſes; ſo that the whole muſt have 
anciently hung together, Antiquarics are now pretty 
well agreed that it was a Britiſh temple; and Dr. 
Langwith thinks it might eaſily be made probable, . 
at leaſt, it was dedicated to the ſun and moon. Inigo 
Jones has given a fine ſcheme of the work, and 
ſtrives hard to perſuade the world that it was Roman: 
but Dr. Langwith, who took his 'meaſures on the 
ſpot, aſſures us he could by no means reconcile them 
with that ſcheme. | | 
ST ONY-STRATFO 


y 


RD, S. an ancient town 


of Buckinghamſhire, ſeated on the Ouſe, orer 


belonging to the 


Bo. Aye woo 


Appetite, hunger or defire of 


eſftemach, | 


"ther. 


'eſtuve, Fr. ſtove, 


warm by art. 


which. is a ſtone bridge. It is much frequented, ay 
lying in the road to Cheſhire. . It is generally ſup. 
poſed to have been a Roman tation, as many coins 
have been found here at different times, and the Ro. 
man military way, called Watling ftreet, - paſſes 
through it. The principal manufacture at this place, + 
and in the neighbourhood, is .bone-lace, It has 4 


market on Fridays, and fairs on April-20, Auguſt 


2, October 10, and November 12, for cattle, It 
lies 56 miles from London. 
STOOD, preter of STAND. . V1 dab one; 
 STOO'L, S. (/rols, Goth. yſtol, Brit. ſtol, Sax.) 
a ſeat without a back, Evacuation by purging me. 
dicines, EDI | 5; 
ToSTOO?'P, V. N. (ſtupian, Sax. en ; 
to bend downwards or — e 
yield or ſubmit. v i 7 £11 ö 5 
To STOP, V. A. (eſtouper, Fr. ſtoppare, Itil. 
ſtoppen, Belg.) to bindet 1 e To 
put an end to motion or action. To regulate muſi- 
cal ſtrings or notes wirh the fingers. To. cloſe any 
aperture. To put the points to the ſeveral branches 
of a period in writing. Neuterly, to ceaſe from 
mation or action. To refuſe payment or become a 
dSonbrupt. ..... HEBER 33 LD 4: 3327 
STO'P, S. a hindrance or obſtruction df 'aRion 
or motion. The points uſed in dividing ſentences. 
STO'PPLE, S. ſomething by which the mouth 
of a bottle or veſſel is filled up. 
plenty, or 'a Tous number or quantity. A ſtock 
laid by or reſe Pin 1505 342 POD 50 K 
To STORE, V. N. to ſupply or furniſh in 
large quantities. To reſerve or lay: by in large 
quantities for a ſuture time. To lay up or hoard. 
STORM, 8. (ad ſtirma, Run. ftorm, Sax.) 2 
violent agitation of the wind or commotion of the 
elements. A violent aſſault on a fortiſied plact. 
Violence of paſſion, miſery or diſtreſs, Popular 


tumult. | 33 

To STO'RM, V. A. to attack by open force. 
Neuterly, to raiſe tempeſts. To rage. 
STORM, Adj. tempeſtuous, violent, boiſte- 


7117... y 5,1 


— 


STORY, 8. 


hiſtoire, Fr. OR Lat.) an account of things paſt, 
generally applſed to a relation of trifling and fictiti- 


ous things. A 


| floor or flight of rooms, from ter, 
Sax. a plate. and | 


To STORY, V. A. to relate any tranſaction 


either real or ficti 


tiouss To range above one ano- 


Zeo, Il. a fire place, ſteſea, Sax. 

elg.) a hot houſe 2 ws made 
A place in which fire is made. 

ST OUR'BRIDGE, S. a well built town of 

Worceſterſhire, with a fine ſtone bridge over the 

Stour. It has been greatly enriched by its iron and 

glaſs works. Here is likewiſe a manufacture of yn 
A | W 


* * 


8. ( 


= 


STO'VE; 


5 —_ * 9 ”Y 1 „ 2 
— _ Ty „ 6 i. ro 
—_ 8 ah. 


1 


; 


ket is on Fridays, and its fairs on March 29, for 
horſes and cattle, and September 8, for all ſorts of 
cattle. It ſtands about 5 miles from Kidderminſter, 
19 from Worceſter, and 118 from London. 

STOU'T), Adj. (Belg. ftohtz, Teut, ſtauten, Goth. 
to ſtrike) ſtrong ; brave; intrepid, Firm or able to 
bear a great weight. | 

To STO'W, V. A. (Hero, Sax. flowen, Belg. to 
lay up) to lay up; to put in a proper place. 

To STRA'DDLE, V. N. (from ride) to ſtand 
or walk with the feet at a wide diſtance from each 


other. : WR" 
STRA'GGLE, V. N. (from fray, of ftravare, 
Ital.) to go from the right way. To ramble or 
wander, | i Eb | 
. STRAIGHT, Adj. (Aract, Belg.) when this 
word- is oppoſed to crooked, it ſhould be written 
Araight, but when eppoſed to broad or wide, frait) 
not crooked, not bent. | 
STRA'IGHT, Adv. (/irax, Dan. rait, Belg. 
it may be derived from the adjective, as a /raight 
line is the ſhorteſt that can be drawn between two 
points) immediately; without delay; inſtantly, _ 
ToSTRA'IGHTEN, V. A. to reduce from a 
crooked to a right or ſtraight line, | 
STRA'IGHTWAYS, Adv. immediately, 
ToSTRA'IN, V. A. {eftraindre, Fr.) to ſqueeze 
or force liquor through by ſqueezing. | To filter. 
To weaken by overſtretching. To put to the ut- 
moſt ſtrength, To pull or force tight. To con- 
ſtrain, Neuterly, to make violent 4 452 : to filter, 
S TRAIN, S. a weakneſs cauſed by ſtretching a 
ligament too much. A race or deſcent, from /renge, 
Sax. Stile or manner of ſpeaking. Song or ſound. 
Tendency, | | 


STRA'INER, S. an inſtrument uſed in clearing. 


liquors from foulneſs. | 
STRA'IT, Adj. (e/rroit, Fr. flretto, Ital.) nar- 
row, oppoſed to wide. Cloſe ;' intimate; rigorous, 
Difficult or diſtreſsful. - - | hs | 
STRA'IT, S. a narrow paſſage of the ſea, 
whereby two parts of the ocean are united. Diſtreſs 
or difficulty. | 8 
To STRA' IT, V. A. to reduce to difficulties. 
To STRA'ITEN, V. A. to make narrow; to 
contract, To make right. To deprive of room. 
To diſtreſs, | | 
STRA'ND, S. (/trand, Sax. ftrande. Belg.) the 
land which borders on the ſea or a river, 4 bank 


- 


or ſhore, TEE | 
To STRA'ND, V. A. to qrive or force upon the 

ſhallows or ſhore, | | 115 

STRANGE, Adj. (eftrange, Fr. extraneus, 


with a good grammar ſchool well endowed. Its mar- 


Dr 


Lat.) belonging to another: country, Wonderful 


Surprizing. | 


STRA'NGE, Interj, uſed as an expreſſion of 


becauſe ſeldom occurring, Odd. Uncommon. 


wonder, 


33 


STRA'NGER,.S. one of another country, a 
3 z one with whom we have no acquaintance; 
® aveſt.--..-. | . 

To STRA'NGLE, V. A. Mrangulo, Lat.) to 
kill by hindering a perſon from breathing. To hin- 
der from birth or appearance. | | 

STRA'NGURY, S. (ftrangurie, Fr.) a diſeaſe 
wherein a perſon is forcibly inclined to make urine, 
but cannot do it, unleſs drop by drop, and then with - 

reatpain. | 

STRA'P, S. ( firappe, Belg. Hrappa, Ital.) a 
narrow lip of cloth or leather. ie 

STRA'PPING, Adj. of a large bulk or ſize, 
applied to men or women. The Prince of Wales 
is a Hrapping fellow.“ An, Luſty, jolly, ſtately. 
STRA'TA, S. (plural of ftratum, Lat.) beds or 
ayers, 5 7 3 

STRA'TAGEM, S. (frratageme, Fr.) an arti- 
fice or trick by which an enemy is deceived in war. 
A trick by which ſome advantage is gained, | 

STRATO'CRACY, S. military government; 
a ſtate governed by the army. | | 

STRA'TFORD, or STRATFORD upon 
AVON, S. a populous town of Wai wickſhire, 
ſeated on the river Avon, over which there is a 
handſome ſtone bridge. It is governed by a mayor, 
and contains ſeveral good inns. In Trinity church 
here, reckoned as old as the conqueſt, lie inter- 
red the remains of the celebrated poet, William 
Shakeſpeare, who was a native of this town, 
The river is navigable to Stratford by barges, 
Beſides the church, here is a large chapel of «aſc. 
The market is on Tueſdays, and the fairs on May 
14, September 25, and Thurſday ſe'nnight after 
September 25. for cloth, cheeſe, hops, wheat, and 
all ſorts of cattle. It lies ix miles from Warwick, 
and 97 from London, | 5 

STRA'TUM, S. (Lat.) a bed or layer. 

To STRA “TIF Y, V. A. to range in beds of 
layers. | h 
STRAW, S. reo, Sax, ſras, Belg.) the 
ſtalk of corn after it is threſhed, Any thing pro- 
verbially worthleſs, _ 

.STRA'WBERRY, S. a well known ſruit, 

To STRA'Y, V. N. (/iras, Dan. to ſcatter; 
Aravviare, Ital. to wander) to rove without any 
certain direction. To go out of the way or beyond 
proper bounds. ' Figuratively, to err. „„ 

STRA'Y, S. a beaſt that has ſtrayed or wandered 
from its paſture or owner; the act of wandering, or 
going aſtray. | 3 | 
STRE'AK, S. (Arice, Sax. ftreke, Belg. friccia, 


Ital.) a line of a colour different from that of the 


round. | 
To STRE'AK, V. A. to mark with a line of a 
different colour from the ground. 
STREAM, S. (Sax. raum, Iſl. from, Belg.) 
running water, A.current, Any thing iſſuing in a 
line or-current from a head. 
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Trom a fountain or aperture. el 


| beyond the truth, 
ping more ſpace, Effort. Struggle. The utmoſt 


power. 


ſhells of cockles and feallops, . 
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70 STRE'AM, V. N. to flow or run lilee water 


STREAM ER, S. a flag; an enſign; a pennon; 
any thing flowing looſely from a ſtock, as the pen- 
non of a ſhip. | 2 

STREET, S. (fret, Sax. firaz, Teut. Hrada, 
Span. and Ital. freede, Dan. flratum, Lat.) a paved 
way, or wide paſſage between two rows of houſes, 
A public way or place. SO 

STREE'T-WALKER, S. a proſtitute who 
walks the ftreets-to entice the unwary and lewd, 

STRE'NGTH, S. {Sax.) force, vigour, or 
power of body or mind. The quality of liquors 
which render them intoxicating. Support. An 
armament. * | þ 

To STRE'NGTHEN, V. A. to increaſe 
ſtrength, or make ſtrong» To fix in reſolution, 
To fortify ; to eſtabliſh. | 

STRE'NUO US, Adj. (frenuus, Lat.) brave; 
or valiant. Zealous or vehement in any cauſe. 
Active; vigorous. % 5 

STRE'SS, S. (race, Sax. violence) importance, 
Violence. Force; dependanc. 

To STRETCH, V. A. (frrecan, Sax. ſtrecken, 
Belg.) to ſpread out lengthwiſe with force. To 
firain to the utmoſt; * Neuterly, to be extended. 
To bear being extended without breaking. To go 


— — 


RE“ TCH, S. extenſion, or the ſtate of occu- 


extent or latitude of meaning. Utmoſt reach of 

STRE'TCHER, S. any thing uſed for extenſiòn. 
The board againft which the rower places his feet. 
To STRE'W, V. A. (pret. and part. paſſ. 
firown or flrawn, from frawan, Geth. freawian, 
Sax. ftrauwen, Teut. firayen, Belg. firaer, Pan. 
hence Johnſon ſuppoſes it beſt to ſpell it firow as it 
reconciles the etymology with the pronunciation) to 
ſpread by ſcattering ; to ſcatter looſely. 

STRI'A, S. (Lat.) the ſmall channels in the 


 STRTATED, Adj. formed into channels. 

STRI'CEEN, ancient particle of ST&IKE. 

STRUCT, Adj. ng Lat.) rigorouſly exact, 
nice, or ſevere, Cloſe or tight. Accurate. 

STRICTLY, Adv. ſeverally; accurately; 
cloſely ; exactly. 

STRUDE, 8. (/irade, Sax.) a long ſtep. 

To STRI'DE, V. N. (preter „rode or firid, part. 
pail, Hridden] to walk or paſs with long fteps. To 
Kand or ride with one leg on each fide of any thing. 

STRIFE, S. (from rive) a conteſt wherein per- 
ſons mutually ftrive to hurt or get the better of each. 
Oppoſition of nature. Contention; diſcord; quar- 


To STRIKE, V. A. (preter firuch, or ſtrooh, part. 
pall. fruck or ffricten; aſtrican, Sax. reicken, 


| lence. To daſh, uſed with on. To ſtamp or im. 
preſs a-reſemblance, applied to coining. To con- 
tract or lower, applied to fails or flags. To alarm 
or terrify, followed by with, To make, applied to 
bargains, Uſed with off, to eraſe from a reckoning ;, 


to ſeparate by a blow. Uſed with owt; to produce 
by a ſudden and violent ſtroke. To bring to light. 
To form by a quick effort. Neuterly, to make a 
blow. To claſh. To act upon by a Boo or ſound 
by the hammer, applied to clocks. To be daſhed, 
applied to veſſels. To force its way with a quick 
and ſadden effort, To ſtrike in with, to conform, 
or — Uſed with out, to ſpread, rove or make 
an excur ion. ; 3 : 
STRIKE, S. a meaſure containing four buſhels. 
STRUKING, Part. Adj. affecting; ſurprizing; 
remarkable. e a ; | 
STRING, S. (Sax. ſtreng, Teut. and Dan. 
ſerings, Lat.) a ſlender rope, thread or filk: The 
chord of a muſical inſtrument, A nerve. A et 
of things fixed on a line. A ſeries of propoſitions 
or arguments. To have two ſtrings to one's bit, is 
to have two views or expedients, or to have a double 
advantage or ſecurity. | 3 | 
To STRING, V. A. (preter and part. paſſ. 
ſtrung) to furniſh with ſtriags. To file on or pierce 
through with a firing,, To ſtretch or make 
To STRIP, V. A. (flreepen, Belg. boeffripte, 
Sax.) to make naked, to Airs of dreſs 2 covering. 
To deprive. To rob. FE 
STRIP, S. a narrow ſhred. 
STRIPE, S. (frope, Belg.) a line of a different 
colour from the ground, A fhred of a different co- 
lour. A weal or mark made in the ſkin by a blow. 
* STRIPLING, $ you : 
RI » 9. a young perſon. A youth. 
'ToSTRIVE, V. N. dad ove, Een paſſ. 
AHriven, flreven, Belg. river, Fr.) to ſtruggle, or 
to make a forcible effort. To ſtruggle or contend 
in oppoſition to another. To vie with or contend 
in excellence. | | „ | 
- STRO'KE, S. (from froek, preter of SrxI) 
a blow. A ſudden act of one ſubſtance upon an- 
other. A ſudden diſeaſe. The touch of a pencil. 
An effect 3 produced. A maſterly effort. 
3 A gentle ſmoothing or rubbing of the 
and. CD | 
To STROKE, V. A. (frracan, Sax.) to rub 
gently one way with the hand by way of kindnefs, 
or tenderneſs. - | 
- Fo STRO'LL, V. N. to rove about like a va- 
ne. SR po 
STRO'NG, Adj. (frang, Sax.) having great 
ſtrength of body or mind. Fortified. Able to make 
a long and vigorous reſiſtance, Healthy. Acting 
forcibly on the mind» Zealous. Having any qua- 
lity in a great degree. Intoxicating, applied to 


Teut. ad/tvykia, I, ſtricter, Dan.) to hit with vio- | 


liquors, * Strong punch.“ Deep, applied ” co- 
| : | our 
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Jour. 


Hard of digeſtion or high ſeaſoned, applied 
to food. Not eaſily coriquered, applied to habits. 
Firm, or not eaſily broken. | 


STROO/K, preter of STRIKE. 

STROPHE, S. the firſt of the three 
a Greek lyric poem. A ſtanza. | 

STRO'VE, pieter of STRIVE. 

STRU'CK, preter of STRIKE. 

STRU'CTURE, S. (Fr. flru#ura, Lat.) the act 
of building. The manner in which the parts of 
any building or machine are joined together, A 
building: a fabric; an edifice, 

To STRU'GGLE, V. N. (the etymology un- 
certain) to ſtrive hatd or make ſtrong efforts to per- 
form any thing. To contend or make a ſtrong op- 
poſition againſt, To be in agonies or diſtreſs. 

STRU'GGLE, S. a violent effort made to over- 
come any difficulty or reſiſtance. An agony, Con- 


teſt, | | 
STRU'/MOUS, Adj. having a ſwelling in the 
lands; or relating to à ſwelling in the glands. 
S TRUMPET, S. (rope, old Fr. fuprum, Lat. 
or of flrynan, Sax, to gain) a common proſtitute, 
To STRU'MPET, V. N. to debauch or bring 
a woman to the condition of a proſtitute, A whore; 
a harlot. V | 
STRU'NG, pret. and part. -paſfive of STRING, 
To STRU'T, V. N. (frruſan, Teut.) to walk 
with an air of pride and dignity, To ſwell with 
ſomething contained.” e 


diviſions of 


STRU'T, S. a. gait or walk of affected gran- 


deur. a 
STU B, S. (eb, Sax. ſtubör, Dan.) a thick, 
ſhort ſtock of a tree. A log or block. 


 STU'BBLE, S. (eftauble; Fr. ftoppel, Belg. /ti- 
pula, Lat. L. ſtalks of corn left after reaping. 
STU'BBORN, Adj. obſtinate, or not to be 
moved by threats or perſuaſions. Hardy. Raſh. 
Stiff 3 0 including the idea of ſomething 
bad. Harſh. = 
STU'BBORNLY, Adv. obſtinately ; inflexibly ;. 


haſtily, 2 We i 
| STU'CCO, S. (Ital. fc, Fr.) a kind of fine 


plaſter uſed in a cieling or wall. 


STICK, | 
STU'D, S. (Audu, Sax.) a poſt or ſtake, A 
knob or other ornamental protuberance, An or- 
namental faſtening worn in the wriſtband of a ſhirt. 
A collection of Lreoding horſes: and mares, from 
fade, It. a ſtallion. | | | I 
To STU'D, V. N. to adorn*with ſhining knobs. | 
STU'DENT, S. { ffudens, Lat.) a perſon given | 


apart for reading and meditating. 


ty : 


Learning acquired by books. 


To STU'DY, V. N. (Audio, Lat. 


ligenily. 

teuſe thought, or to conſider with attention. 
STU'FF 

ter or thing, 


eine. Cloth or mixture of any kind, eſpeciall 
of the woollen ſort, A matter or thing, uſed 
in contempt, 

To STUFF, V. 
To fill fo as to oecaſion uneaſineſs. 


ouſly. 
STU'FFING, 8. that by which any thing is 


into meat. 
STU/KE,.or 8T UCK, S. (fee STucco) a fino 


with which walls are covered and wrought in figures 
reſembling carvings. ; 


STU'M, S. (Swed. perhaps corrupted from ang 
tum, Lat.) wine not fermented. © New wine. 


with on, Actively, to obſtruct, or oftend. _ 


or error in judgment. 


STU'MP, S. ( 
„ Dan, to lop) a ſmall part of a tree re- 


are lupped away. A part of a tooth remaining in 


| 2 after the other part is broken off. 
To 


STO Mp, V. A. to cut 


off a ſtump; to 
or boaſt. 5 


noiſe) to confound or impair hearing with an ex- 


ceeding loud noiſe. To make a perſon ſenſeleſs or 


STUCK, preter and participle paffive of | dizzy by a blow or the head. 


STU'NG, preter and part. paſhve of STinG, 
 STU/NK, the preter of SINE. 

To STU'NT,.V. A. to hinder from growth. 

STU'PE, S. (fupa, Lat.) cloath, linnen, or 


to a hurt or wound, ; 
To STU'PE, V. A: to foment, or apply warm 
flannels dipped in medicated liquors to a hurt. 


to books. In the univerſity of Oxford, an exhi- 
bitioner or ſcholar on the foundation of Chriſt- 
church. | 
STU/DIED, Adj. learned; the effect of medi- 
tation or deep thinking. 
STU DT, S. (ue, Fr. flulinm, Lat.) an in 


STUPEFA'CTION, S. (Fr. Aupefa2io, Lat.) 
a ſtate of mind wherein a perſon is inſenfible to 
threats or perſuaſions, and ſeems to have loſt every 


ſign of contrivance or attention. Dulneſs; ſtupi- 
dity ; ſenfibility ;. folly ; heavineſs; fluggiſhneſs of 


mind, e 
| S1U- 


A. to fill or cram very full, 
To fill cr cram: 
meat with ſeaſoning, Neuterly, to feed glutton- 


STU/MBLING-STONE, S. a caufe- of error. 
| or offence; . 5 + | 
Aumper, Dan, flompe, Belg. 


maining in the ground after the trunk and branches- 


tenſe application of the mind to books or meditation, 
An apartment ſet: 


to think 
upon with intenſe application, or to endeavour. di- 
Actively, to apply the mind to with in- 


„S. (lee, Belg. e/offe, Fr.) any mat-- 
aterials, out of which any thing 
is compoſed, Furniture. Any mixture or medi- 
that 
only 


filled. High ſeaſoned ingredients which are forced 


plaſter made of lime and marble finely. powdered, . 


To STU'MBLE, V. N. (perhaps from Tun 
BEE) to trip in walking, Figuratively, 10 lip or 
err. To ſtiike ä light on by chance, uſed 


STU'MBLE, S. a trip in walking. A blunder 


flax, dipped in warm medicated liquors and applied: 
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STUPEFA'CTLVE, Adj. cauling inſenſibility 3. 


obſtructing the ſenſes; narcotic. 
STU'PID, ( /tupide, Fr, flupidus, Lat.) wanting 
ſenſibility, apprehenſion or underſtanding. 


STUPIDITY, S. dulneſs; want of comprehen- 


ſion ſenſeleſſneſs. 


To STUꝰPIF V, V. A. (/tupefacio, Lat. Johnſon 


obſerves that agrecable to the etymology, this word 
ſhould be ſpelt ſtwpefy, though he acknowledges au- 


thorities are againſt him) to deprive of ſenſibility, 
ſagacity, or activity. 


- STUPOR, S. heavineſs; numbneſs ; torpitude ; 
a deprivation or ſuſpenſion of the ſenſes. = 
 STU*RDY, Adj. ( eſtourdi, Fr.) hardy, ſtout, 

able to bear great toil and to make a vigorous reſiſt- 


ance. : | | 
STURGEON, S. a well-known large and fine- 
taſted fiſh, caught in many places, and ſometimes 


is the river Thames, being one of thoſe fiſhes called 


anadromi by authors, which ſpend a part of their 


time in the ſea, and a part in rivers. It never goes 


ioto the ſea to any great diſtance, and never is caught 


there of any very great ſize. The ſea ſerves for its 


production, but it is only in large rivers that it 


gfows to its uſual ſize. E | 
To STU'T, or STU'TTER, V. N. ( ſtutten, 
Belg, to hinder) to ſpeak with heſitation, difficulty 


or fiequent repetition of the ſame ſyllable or letter 


of a word. | 


STY”, 8. ſtige, Sax. ty, Brit. a houſe) a ſmall 5 


incloſure in which hogs, are kept. 


STY'GIAN, Adj. belonging to the river Styx; 


helliſh ; inſernall. 


* 


STY'LE, S. ( /tylus, Lat.) a manner of writing, 


ſpeaklng, or compoſing ; a pointed iron uſed au- 
ciently in writing on tables of wax. In botany, 
the pointed ſtalk which riſes from midſt the leaves 


of flowers. 


STY'LE, S. in muſic, denotes a peculiar man- 
ner of ſinging, playing, or, compoſing; being pro- 
perly the manner that each perſon has of playing, 

» finging, or teaching; which is very different, both 
in reſpect of different geniuſes, of countries, na- 
tions, and of the different matters, places, times, 
ſubject-, paſſions, expreſſions, &c. Old Stzle, in 
chronology, a method of computing time introduced 
by Julius Cæſar, and which was followed in- Eng- 
land, till the late reformation of the calendar. 
New Style, is the manner of computing time in- 


troduced' by pope Gregory, when he reformed the 


Julian year; this is now followed in moſt counties 
of Europe. The new ſtyle was introduced in Eng- 
land, by taking eleven days off the calendar, Sep-; 


tember 2, 1752 BS | 
To STY'LE, V. A. to call, term or name. 


' » STYPTFC, Adj. (uſually written Srirric) 


aſtringent. 


SU ASI VE, Adj. ( ſuaſum, Lat.) having the power . 


to perſuade. 


* 


5 


i 


| 


I 
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under. 


raiſe in chemiſtry by the force of 


| error, or power to command. 


SUB/, in compoſition, is borrowed from the Lats h 
and implics a ſmall degree, or inferior,  — © 
SU'BALTERN, S. a ſubordinate officer, or one 


who diſcharges his poſt under the command and ſub. 


ject to the direction of another; ſuch are lieutenants, 


ſub-lieutenants, cornets, and enſigns, who ferve 
under the captain; but cuſtom has now appropiated 
the term to thoſe of much lower ranks, as ſerjeants 


and the like, - We alſo ſay ſubaltern-courts, juriſ. 


dictions, &c, Such are thoſe of inferior lords, with 
regard to the lord paramount: hundred courts, with 
regard to county courts, &c. 


To SU'BDIVIDE, v. A. (ſabdiviſer, Fr.) to 


divide a part into ſtill leſſer parts. 


To SU'BDUCT, V. A. (ſubductum, Lat.) to 
withdraw or take away. | 5 
To SUBDU'E, V. A. (ſubdo, Lat.) to cruſh, 
overpower, or conquer. WORD, 
To SU'BJECT, V. A. (ſubjectus, Lat.) to put 
To reduce to ſubmiſſion. To wake liable 
or obnoxious, To make ſubſervient. Uſed with 


SU'BJECT, Adj. (/«bje&zs, Lat.) placed, ſitu- 


ated, living or ſerving under, Liable or obnoxious; 
that on which any action or thought is exerciſed. 
.SU'BJECT, S. (/uge&, Fr.) one who lives under 
the dominion of another: that on whieh any action 
or thought is employed: that in which any thing 
r „ ER Pa 
To SUBJOIN, V. A. to add at the end or af. 
terwards. . | | 


SUBJU'NCTIVE, (/ubjonif, Fr. ſubjunc- 


tivus, Lat.) ſubjoined or added to ſomething elſe. In 


grammar, a mood wherein the ſignification of 2 
verb is relative to that · of ſome other which goes be- 


fore it. 


SUBLA'PSARY, Adj. (% and lapſur, Lat.) 


done after the fall of man. 


To SU'BLIMATE, V. A. (/oblante, Let.) to 
re. Figuratively, 

to exalt or elevate. 4 l 
SUBLIME, Adj. (Fr. fublimis, Lat.) high in 
. excellence or · nature. Elevated in thought 
or ſtyle. J | | Cre. 
SUBLI'ME, S. 2 a grand or lofty ſtyle, ari - 
ſing from nobleneſs of thoughts, magnificence of 
words, and the hatmanious lively turn of the phraſe, 
_ To SOUBLIME, V. A. ( ſablimer, Fr.) to raiſe by 
a chemical fire: to raiſe on high: to exalt, heighten, 
. 8 3 
SUBLUMITY, S. (fublimits, Fr. ſublimitas, 
Lat.) height of place, thought, or ſtyle. . 
SU”'BLUNARY, Adj. terreſtrial; mundane; 


under the moon; earthly. _ : 


-SUBMLI'SS, Adj. (abmiſſus, Lat.) humble, or 
confeſſing inferiority, FFC 
SUBMI'SSION, S. (Fr. ſubmiſſis, Lat.) ſurren- 
Acknowledgement of inferiarity, guiliinels, 


der. 


* 
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"SUBMI'SSIVE, Asi. meek;. bumble; reſpeAtful; 
obſequious. 55 | 


To SU'BMIT; v. A. (ſubmits, Lat. ſoumettre, | j 


Fr.) to let down or fink. To acknowledge, or re- 
ſign one's ſelf to the authority, commands, direction 
er judgment of another, Neuterly, to be ſubject to 
as an inferior. Ss 
SUBO'RDINATE, Adj. (/, and ordinatus, 
Lat.) inferior in order, in nature, in dignity. or 
power, Deſgending in à regular ſeries or. grada- 


'T 0 SUBO'RDINATE, V. A. to range under 
ter, N | Th; 

1" UBORDINA' TION, S. dependence of perſons 

| with reſpect to each other; a ſeries regularly de- 


ding. 3 | F 
2 SUBO/ RN, V. A. ( 222 Fr. ſuborno, 
Lat.) to procure privately by ſecret fraud or by ſilent 


and indirect means. ä | 3 
SUBORNA'TION, S. the act of procuring a 
perſon to give a falſe evidence or do any bad action. 
SUBPA'/NA, 8. (ſub, Lat. under, | and Pena, 
Lat. puniſhment) a writ commanding a perſon's ap- 
pearance in à court under a penal... 
To SUBSCRIBE, V. A. {( ſubſcribe, Lat.) to 
give conſent to or atteſt by writing one's name. To 
contract or limit; the laſt ſenſe is obſolete. Neu- 
terly, to give conſent. To promiſe to promote 


an undertaking by paying in à certain ſtipulated 


ſum of _— 5 a 
SUBSCRUBER, S. the act of atteſting a writ- 
ing by ſigning one's name; the undertaking to ad- 


vance money to government, or. for charitable. 
| uſes. 7 Fay {% or 98 TEE GOES ITY or Wn: „ 175 
SU'BSEQUENT, Adj. (Fr. ſub/ſequens, Lat.) 


following in order of time or place, | | 
To SUBSE'RVE,:V. A. ( ſubſervie, Lat.) to 
ſerve in a ſubordinate or inſtrumental manner. 
SUBSE'RVIENT, Adj. ſubordinate ; afliſting 
to the accompliſhment of a purpoſe or defign. _ 
To SUBSI'DE, V. N. (fu, Lat.) to fink 
down towards the bottom. | 5 
- SU'SIDY, S. (ſubde, Fr. ſubſidium, Lat.) an 
aid given in money towards carrying on the affairs 
of a nation. 4 


To SUBSUST,V, A. ( /ebffto, Lat. ſubſiſter, Fr.) 
to continue or retain the preſent ſtate, nature or-pro- | ſtr 


perties. To have means of living or maintenance. 

To inherit. ES D 
SUBSI'STENCE, S. ( ſubſiſtence, Fr.) real being. 

Competency or 828 to ſupport life, _ 
SU'BSTANCE, S. (Fr. ſubſtantia, Lat.) being; 


ſomething which has exiſterfce and ſupports acci- ' 


dents. The eſſential part. Something real, oppo- 
ſed to imaginary. Body. Wealth 
SUSTA'NTIAL, Adj. (ſubſtantialis, Lat.) real; 
true; ſolid ; material. Strong, Wealthy, _ 
SU'BSTANTIVE, S. (ſubſtantif, Fr. ſubſtan- 
tivum, Lat.) a noun or word applied to ſignify any 
ve ” 


thing that is the object of our ſenſes or imagination, 
ſtripped of its qualities, and making ſenſe when 
joined with a verb or adjective, © 
Wy © SU'BSTITUTE, V. A. (ſubſtituer, Fr. ſub- 
22 Lat.) to put inſtead, or in the place of, 
another, ED | 


| SUBSTITUTE, s. (abjin, Fr.) one placed 
Er. 


and acting inſtead of anot | 
To SUBSTRA'CT, V. A. (according to the 
| — it ſhould be written ſubtract, from ſub- 
tractus, Lat.) to take away a. part from the whole. 
In arithmetic, the rule of finding the difference be- 
tween two numbers by taking away the leſs from the 
greater, and ſetting down what remains. : 
To SUBT'END,V. A.(from ſub and tende, Lat.) 
to extend under, | = 46 
_ SU'BTER, borrowed from the Latin, ſignifies, in 
5 under. 1 
_. SU'BTERFUGE, S. ( "ox and fugis, Lat. ſub« 
ter fuge, Fr.) a ſhift, evaſion, or trick by which a 
perſon endeavours to extricate himſelf from a dif- 
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 SUBTERRA'NEAN, or SUBTERR'ANE- 


OUS, Adj. (ſub, Lat. under, and terra, Lat. the 
earth) under-ground, Under the ſurface of the 


, earth. 


| SUZBTLE, Adj. (ſometimes written ſubtle, and 
pronounced /uitle: ſubtile, Fr, ſubtilis, Lat.) thin 
nice; fine; piercing; cunningz fly: deceitful. 
Refined or ſo acute as hardly to be comprehended. 
When it fignifies cunning or crafty it is generally 
ſpelt ſubtle. | 5 | 
 - SU'BTILITY, S. (ſubtle, Fr.) firmneſs; the 
quality of being much rarified.or conſiſting of very 
ſmall and penetrating particles, Nicety. Refine- 
ment to exceſs, Cunning, I. 
To SU'BTILIZE, V. N. ( fabtiliſer, Fr.) to 
rarify, or make thin. To refine or ſpin into uſcleſs 
niceties: to treat with too much refinement, 
 SU'BTLE, S. (ſee SuBT1LE) fly ; artful or cuti- 


ning. 1 | | | 
To SUBTRA'CT, V. A. fee SussrRxAcr. 


| To SUBVE'RSE, V. A, ( ſubverſus, Lat.) to 


overturn, demoliſh, or deſtroy. | 
SUBVE'RSION, S. (Fr.) the act of overthrow- 
ing ; the ſtate of a thing ruined, overthrown or de- 


oyed, 6 

To SUBVE'RT, V. A. ( ſubvert, Lat.) to over- 

throw, overturn, deſtroy,” or turu upſide down : to 

corrupt or confound, TR | 
 SU'BURB, S. ( ſuburbium, Lat) a building or 

collection of buildings without the walls of a city : 

the environs, | „ 

 SUBU'RBIAN, S. one who lives in the ſuburbs, 

or environs of a town or city. e G 
. SUCCIDA'NEOUS, Adj. (fuccedaneus, Lat.) 

ſupplying the place of ſomething elſe. ' 


| to ſerve in place of ſomet ning elſe, 


SUCCEDA'NEDUM, S. (Lat. ) that which is put 
5 X  - 


—— ôꝛa — — 


place of. one who is dead or has quitted ; to fall out 


perous event, when uſed without an 1 0 The 


the word is ſometimes accented on the fecond ſyl- 


or relieves anather in. diſtreſs. 


rig ge. 


Sax.) when anſwered by as, like or of the ſame. kind. 


ſhooting from the ſtock, ſo called from the ſuppo- 


milk ſucked from the breaſt. 


ing. 


3 | | | | 
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© To SUCCE'ED, v. N. ( fucceder, Fr, ſucceeds, 
Lat.) to follow after or in order: to come in the 


according to ones wiſh: to go under cover. Ac- 
tively, to follow after. To proſper, or make a thing 
terminate according to a perſon's. wiſh, 


SUCCE'SS, S. (ſucces, Fr. ſucceſſus, Lat.) a proſ- 


1 of an affair whether happily or unhap- 
—_—_ Zo . | 
a SUCCE'SSP UL, Adj. proſperous ; fortunate ; 
ucky, 2 | | 1 
SUCCE'SSION, S. (Fr. fucceſfio, Lat.) a ſeries 
or order in which one perſon or thing follows an- 
other. * MOIST ; 3 
SU'CCE'SSIVE, Adj. ( ſucceſſif, Fr.) follow- 
ing in order immediately after another perſon or thing. 
CCESSOR, S. ( ſucceſſcur, Fr. ſucceſſor, Lat. 


lable, thus, ſucctſſour) one that immediately follows. 
another in any poſſeſſion or poſt, * | | 
' SUCCI'NCT, Adj. (Fr. ſuccinctus, Lat.) in its 
primary ſenſe, tucked or pgirded up. Having the 
cloaths drawn and faſtened up to diſengage the legs. 
Figuratively, ſhort, or concife, applied to nar- 
ratives, Ks | 3 © : 
_ SUCCI'NCTLY, Adj. conciſely ; briefly. 
To SU'CCOUR, V. A. ( ſuccurro, Lat.) to help, 
relieve, or affiſt in danger, difficulty, ordiſtreſs. * 
SU'CCOUR, S. {/ecours, Fr.) aid or relief af. 
forded in difficulty or diſtreſs. The perfon who aids 
_ SU'CCULENT, Adj. (Fr. ſucculentus, Lat.) 
moiſt ; abounding in juice, _ LY 0G 
SUCCU'SSION, b. ſuceuſſio, Lat.) the act of 
ſhaking or jolting. A joſt or ſhake. given by a car- 


 SU'DATORY,'S.'(fudatus, Lat.) a hot houſe or 
SUDBURY, 8, « large town of Buff, with x 
„S. a large town of Suffolk, with » 
market on Saturdays, —4 fairs on March 12 4 
July 10 for toys. It contains three pariſh churches, 
and drives a conſiderable trade in bays and other 
woolen manufactures. It is ſeated on the river Stow. 
over which it has a handſome bridge leading into 
| Eſſex. It is governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, 
and ſends two repreſentatives to parliament. It New: | 
19 miles ſouth of Bury, and 54 ſouth-eaft of Log- 
_ 7-561 07 eg 5 BEI l 
 SU'DDEN, S. (aden, Sax. ſoudain, Fr.) hap- 
pening without any expectation or notice given be 
forehand, On or of @ ſudaen, is, ſooner than was: 
N or without any notice beforehand, ? 
'DDENLY, Adv. baſtily; quickly, | 
SUDORT FIC, Adj. (ſudorifigue, Fr.) provoking: 
or cauſing ſweat.  _ _ ee ee e 
* SU'DS, S. (it has no fingular, fad, Brit. juice, 
ſaddio, to be plunged or to fink in any fluid. John- 
ſon derives it from ſeouan, Sax. to ſeeth, whence the 
Engliſh word fodden) water in which ſoap is diſ. 
n be in the ſnds, is to be involved in ſome 
„ „, Ts Saab an anc dt # on 
To SU'E, V. A. {/uivrer, Fr.) to proſeeute by: 


| Jaw. * To gain by a proceſs at la. To beg or en- 


treat with humility and earneftnefs, ' 


| SU'ET, S. (old Fr.) hard fat, partieularly that 


about the kidnies. 


To SU'FFER, V. A. Ger fruſfrire, Er.) to 
* 


| bear or undergo with a ſenſe of pain, To endure 


-withont reſiſtance or ſinking under. To allow or 
permit without refuſal. or teſiſtagce. To paſs thro* 
or be affected by. Neuterly, to undergo pain, pu- 
niſhment, injury, or inconvenience, EE 


'SU'FFERABLE, Adj. ſuch as muy be endured, 


In medicine, a ſhaking of the nerves pto- 
cured by ſtrong ſtimulating and ſternutatory 2 


cines. ˖ 
"SU/CH, Pron. {ſulleiks, Goth. falt, Belg. ſwile, 


When uſed without as, of the ſame nature with 


that which is mentioned in the ſentence before. Par- | 
2 enough, or equal to the end or purpoſe, Actively, 


ticular or certain. 


To SU CK, V. A. (ſucan, Sax. ſuctus, Lat. ſue- 


cer, Fr.) to draw by rarifying the air: to draw in 


by the mouth: to draw milk from the breaſt by the 
mouth, Neuterly, to draw by rarifying the air: to 
draw or imbibe, ng; B 

SU CK, S. the act of ſucking, Milk given by 
females from the breaſt. | 

SU'CKER, S. any thing that draws by rarifying 
the air: the embolus of a pump. A young twig 


ſition of its deprining te track6% its moiſture, _ 
To SU'CKLE, V. A. to bring up a child by 


SU*'FFERANCE, S. (fouffrance, Fr.) patience 
or moderation. See er e DM gr re- 
. *SU'FFERING, 5. miſery, pain, or puniſhment 
ſendur ed. „ d 
To SU FFICE, V. N. (eis, Lat.) to be 


to afford ar ſupply enough, To ra. ; 
SUFFI'CIENCY, 5 (ſufficiens, Lat.) the ſtate 
of being equal or adequate to the end propoſed. A 
qualification. Supply equal to want, or compe- 
tence. 3 | | dhe eb | 
 * SUFFICIENT, Adj. capable; able; enough. 
' ToSU'FFOCATE, V. A. ((fuffocatus, Lat. 
ſuffoquer, Fr.) to choak for want of vent or air. 
SU'FFOLK, S. a county of England, bounded 
on the north by Norfolk, on the weft by Cambridge- 
ſhire, on the ſouth by Eſſex, and on the eaſt by the 
German ocean. It is fixty two miles in length, and 
twenty two in breadth, and contains 575 pariſhes 
and twenty-eight market towns, The commodi- 


 SU'CTION, S. (/uccion, Fr.) the act of ſuck-, 


TY 


ties are excellent butter, all forts of corn, peace, 
| | ap, 
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hemp, and ſeveral manufaQures; and the coaſt has q higher degree than the common alimentary ſalt; ani- 
been noted for the fiſhing trade. The principal rivers | mal fleſh having been preſerved by ic untainted. for 
zre the little Ouſe, the Waveney, the Stour, the | upwards of three years. From this it has been ſome- + 
Orwell, the Derben, the Ore, and the Blyth. | times applied externally as a balſamic and antiſeptic. - 
The air is ſweet and wholſume, Ipſwich and St. | The impure brown ſugars, by virtue of their oily or 
Edmund's-Bury are the principal towns, 1 treaely matter, prove emollient and gently laxative, 

'SU'FFRAGAN, S. (fuffragant, Fr.) a biſhop | From the late hurrieanes in the Sugar iſlands; it is 

conſidered as ſubject to an archbiſhop,  ' . * | imagined this neceſſary article will be greatly ad- 

 SU'FFRAGE, S. (Fr. fuffraginm, Lat.) a vote, | vanced in price. Any thing proverbially ſweet, A 
or voice given to determine a controverſy, chemical dry chryſtalſi ation. | | 
To SU'FFUSE, V. A. e Lat.) to ſpread | To SU'GAR, V. A. to ſweeten with ſugar, 

| over with ſome fluid or expanſive body, ſuch s a | To SUGGE'ST,' V. A. (ſugge/ium, Lat.) to 
vapour or tindture. eee 2 | hint or inſinuate. To tell privately, | 
SUGAR, 8. (ſnugr, Brit. ſaccaron, Arab. fac- SUGGE/STION, S. (Fr.) a ſecret hint or in-- 
charum; Lat.) the native ſalt of the ſugar - cane made | formation. Inclination. | . 4 
by expreſſion and evaporation, Sugar is extracted from SU/ICIEDE, 'S.. (ſuicdinm; Lat.) the crime of 

a kind of canes, or reeds, growing in great plenty in | deſtroying ones ſelf. - One who deſtroys himſelf, - 
both the Eaſt and Weſt ies, Sugar grows in | A felo defe. | | ETSY 
a long ſtalk, which is called a cane, full of joints, | SUIT, S. (Fr.) a-ſet or number of thinge corre- 
two, three, four, or five inches aſunder, and about f ſponding to.each- other. Cloaths conſiſting of coat, 
ſix feet high, the ſprouts and leaves of which rifing | waiſtcoat and breeches. A regular order or ſeries, - 
up ſo high, as may make it near eight feet in Out M ſuitu, is, having no correſpondence. A teti- 
all. The body of the cane is about an inch in dia- nue, or number of attendants, from ſuite, Fr. A. 
meter, ſeldom more; the colour of the cane tops is | petition, A courtthip. In law, the inſtance of a 
a pure graſs-green 3 the cane itſelf is yellowiſh when | cauſe, or the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgement, - 
ripe; it is covered with a thin ſkin or bark, ſome- | ute, Ruſl, s TEES 9 =" 1 
what hard on the inſide, being ef a white ſpungy To SU IT, V. A. to fit or adapt to ſomething 
ſubſtance, full of juice, which the inhabitants of: | elſe. - To dreſs or clothe. - Neuterly, to agree with, - 
Jamaica ſuck and eat in great quantities, without | uſed with to or with. : | . 
injuring their health ; not ing 18 pleaſanter than | : SUITABLE, —"—_ matching 3 fitting 3 agree 
this ſap, when the cane is ripe: it is alſo very nou- | ing; becoming. Major Andre's behaviour was 
riſking and wholeſome, if taken with moderation. | ſartable to the oecIj,öu t. 4 3 54 | 
Their way of eating it is thus; they cut the ſæin or: | SU'ITER, or 8U'TTOR; S. one that makes a- 
rind of, and put the pile or ſpungy parts into their | petition, or courts another, | 1 ng + 
mouths, when the juice will come out more freely | SU'LLEN, Adj. (the etymology uncertain} gloo- 
than honey out of the comb; it is not ſurſeiting, mily angry, diſcontented or ſour. Heavy or dull. 

| but the cleaneft and beft ſweet in the univerſe.” The | diſmall. F | on TSX 
nature of this juice is much like that of apples, but F To SU'LLY, V. A. ( ſeuiller, Fr.) to ſoil or 
ſomething. thicker ; it is yellow when the cane is | ſpoil the colour with any thing dirty. | | 

__ $U/LPHUR, S. (Lat.) brimſtone. 


ripe, clean, and without any ill taſte or ſmell, and | + 
goes off the palate as ſweetly as it came on. Of this |  SULPHU'REOUS, SULPHU/ROUS, . A j. 


jbice, ſugar, rum, and melaſſes are made. Sugar is | (ſulphurent, Lat.) containing brimſtone, having the 
| ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous part of the food with | qualities of brim ſtone. ; 

the animal juices. Henee ſome have concluded, | SULTAN, 8. (Arab.) the Turkiſh emperor, 

that it increaſes corpulence or fatneſs; others that it SULTA'NA, SU'LTANESS, S. - the queen of 

hasa contrary effect, by preventing the ſeparation of | an eaſtern emperor, N 5 N 

the oily matter, which forms fat, from the blood; SULTRINESS, -S. exceſſive heat. 

and others that it renders the juices thicker and more | SU'/L TRY, Adj. (imagined by Skinner to be 

luggiſh, retards the circulation, obſtructs the natu- corrupted from ſulphury or ſweltry) hot and cloſe. 

ral ſecretions, and thus occaſions or aggravates ſeor- without any current of wind. Suffocating with 

butic, cacheRic, hypochondriacal, and other diſor- heat | | 

ders, General experience, m has not ſhewn, SUM, S. (ſumma, Lat. ſemme, Fr.) the whole 

that ſugar produces any of theſe effects in any re- | of any thing. A quantizy of money. An abridge- 

markable degree: its moderate uſe appears to be in- ment or abſtract of the Whole. The amount or re- 

nocent; and perhaps, of all that have yet been diſ- | ſult of any reaſoning or calculation, . The height 

covered, it is the moſt univerſally innocent and in- Completion. 

offenſive, as well as the moſt ſimple ſweet. Sugar | To SU'M, V. A. (ſommer, Fr.) to compute or 

Preſerves both' animal- and vegetable ſubſtances from collect particulars into a total, uſed with up. To 


putrefaction, and appears to poſſeſs this power in a | 8 comprize 
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comprize or collect in a narrow compaſs. In fal- 
COnry, to have feathers full grown, _ | 
SU'MLESS, Adj. not to be computed. 
SU'MMARY, Adj. (/ommaire, Fr.) ſhort, brief, 
conciſe or compendious. 110 ä | 
SU'MMARY, S. an abridgment which contains 
the ſubſtance of the whole in a (mall compaſs, 
SU'MMER, S. (ſumer, Sax. ſumar, Il. ſomer, 
Relg. ſommer, Teut. and Dan.) the ſeaſon when the 
ſun arrives at the extremity of the t:opic of Cancer, 
ard jts heat is moſt predominant. The principal 
beam of a floor, from trabs ſummaria, Lat, 
To SUMMER, V. N. to paſs the ſummer. 
SU'MMERSAULT, SU“ MMERSET, S. fee 
SOMERSAULT or SOMERSET. - e 
SUMMIT, S. (mmitas, Lat.) the top or ut- 
moſt height. . e 
To SU'MMON, V. A. (ſub or ſum and monso, 
Lat.) to call, admoniſh, or cite with authority to 
appear, Figuratively, to excite or rouſe, uſed with 
| SU MMOoxER, S. one who cites or calls to ap- 
ar before a court, or at a particular place. 
. SUMMONS, S. a call or citation from autho- 
emer; iff Hoot 37 29 wes 
SU'MPTER, S. (fomier, Fr. ſomiere, Ital.) a 
horſe that carries cloaths or furniture, | ' 
_ SU/'MPTUARY, Adj. .(/umptuarius, Lat.) re- 
lating to expence, eſpecially that of drefss Sumptu- 
ary laws, are thoſe laws which are made to reſtrain 
exceſs in apparel, furniture, or diet. G 55 
SU'MPT UOUS, Adv. (mp,, from ſumptus, 
Lat. expence) coſtly; expenſive ; ſplendid, ; - 
SU'N, S. (/unne, Goth. ſunna, ſunne, Sax. ſon, 
Belg. ſonne, Teut.) the 1 in the center of 
our ſyſtem, and the fountain of light and heat. A 
place expoſed to and warmed by the ſun beams. Any 
thing eminently glorious and ſplendid. Under the 
ſun, is, in this world. Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
Principia, proves that the matter of the ſun to that 
of Jupiter is nearly as 1100 to 1; and that the diſ- 
tance of that planet from the ſun is in the ſame ratio 
to the ſun's ſemidiameter, 
ſun to that of Saturn is as 2360 to 1; and the diſ- 
tance of Saturn from the ſun is in a ratio but a little 
jeſs than that to the ſun's ſemi- diameter. And con- 
" ſequently that the common center of gravity of the 
ſun and Jupiter is nearly in the ſuperficies of the ſun: 
of Saturn and the ſun, a little within it. And by 
the ſame manner of calculation it will be found, that 


, 


* 


Jof 87 degrees, 30 minutes, nearly, 


| 


3 * 


That the matter of the 


the common center of gravity of all the planets can- 


not be more than the length of the ſolar diameter 
diſtant from the center of the ſun. This common 
center of gravity he proves to be at reſt; and there- 
fore, though the ſun, by reaſon of the various poſi- 


tion of the planets, may be moved every way, yet it 


cannot recede far from the common center of gravity. 
And this he thinks ought to be accounted the center 


of our world, By means of the ſolar ſpots it hath | 
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| been diſcovered, that the ſun revalves round his ewn 
axis, without moving (conſiderably) out of his place, 
in about twenty-five. days. | And that the axis of 
| this motion is inclined to the ecliptic, in an angle 
Sir Iſaac New. 
ton, in his Optics, gives gobd reaſons to ſuppoſe 
the ſun and fixed ſtars to be great earths: vehementh 
hot, whoſe heat is converſed by the greatneſs of 
their bodies,' and the mutual * and re- action 
between them and the light which they emit; and 
whoſe parts are kept from fuming » ict only 
by their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight and den- 
ſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent on them, and 
every way Rrrongly compreſſing them, and condenſing 
the vapours and exhalations which ariſe from them. 
The light ſeems to be emitted from the ſun and 
fixed ſtars (which probably ate ſuns to other ſyſtems) 
much after the manner as iron, when heated to ſuch 
a degree as to be juſt going into fuſion, by the vi- 
| brating motion of its parts, emits, with force and. 
violence, copious ſtreams of 1quid fire all around, 


Great bodies. muſt preſerve their heat longeſt; and 

that, perhaps, in the proportion of their n 

_ _ SU'N-BURNT, Adj. tanned by the ſun, 
SU N DAV, 8. ( ſunnan, - degh, ſentag, Teut. 
ſendagb, fondagh, Dan.) the firſt day of the week 
dedicated by iht heathens to the ſun, and by chriſ- 
tians uſed as their ſabbath, becauſe our Bleſſed 
| Saviour-aroſe on that day. The great care and con- 
cern of the primitive chriſtians in the religious ob- - 
| ſervation of the Lord's day, appears firſt from their 
conſtant attendance upon all the ſolemnities of 


al 


1 the, ſole 
public worſhip, from which nothing but ſickneſs, 


| impriſonment, baniſhment, or ſome. great neceſſity 
could detain them. 958 dly, from their. zeal in 
n aſſemblies on this day, even in 
times of the hotteſt perſecution, when they were 
| often beſet and ſeized in their meetings and congre- 
gations. Thirdly, from their ſtudious obſervations 
of their vigils or nocturnal aſſemblies that preceded 
the Lord's day. Fourthly, from their eager atten- 
dance on ſermons, in many places twice upon this 
day, and their conſtant reſorting to evening prayers, 
where there was no ſermon. "Laftty, from the ſe- 
- vere cenſures inflifted on thoſe who violated the laws 
concerning the religious obſervation of this day, 
ſuch perſons being -uſually puniſhed with excom- 
munication, as appears from the apoſtolical con- 
ſtitutions, and the canons of ſeveral councils. In 
the Romiſh breviary, and other offices, we meet with 
diſtinction of Sundays, into thoſe of the firſt and 
ſecond claſs; Sundays of the firſt claſs are, Palm- 
ſunday, Eaſter-ſunday, Advent, Whit-ſunday, &c. 
'thoſe of the ſecond claſs are the common Sundays. 
of the year, By our laws, go perſon is to do any 
| worldly labour on this day, which is ſet apart for 


the ſervice and worſhip of God, except wor 


neceſſity and charity, under the penalty of five ſhil- 


lings. And if any perſon cry, or expoſe to ſale 
OY 4 > wn 
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not fit for worſhip, Too great nicety or ſcrupulouſ- 
nels. - 3535 
SUPERSTIVTIOUS, Adj. (ſuperfiitieus, Fr. ſu- 

perſtitieſus, Lat.) placing religion in things that are 
indifferent from an ill grounded fear of offending the 
Deity. Scrupulous or exact to a fault. 

To SUPERSTRU'CT, V. A. (ſuperſtructus, 
Lat.) to build upon any thing. 


SUPERSTRU'CTURE, S. that which is raiſed | 


or built upon ſomething elſe. 5 
To SUPERVE'NE, V. N. (fupervenio, Lat.) to 
come in as a foreign addition, uſed with fe. 
- SUPERVE'NIENT, Adv. additional, added. 
SUPERVE'NTION, S. the act of ſupervening. 
To SUPERVIT SE, V. A. (ſuper, and viſus, Lat.) 
to overlook as overſeer. To ſuperintend. 
SUPERVI'SOR, S. an overſeer of the poor. 


An inſpector of the cuſtoms; a ſurveyor of the | 
or poſition without proof. 


highways. . One that has the care of others under 
him. | B LOS 
To SUPERVTI'VE, V. N. ( ſuper, and vive, Lat.) 
to live longer; to outlive, 
_ SUPI'NE, Adj. (ſupinus, Lat.) lying with the 
face upwards. F iguratively, negligent; careleſs ; 
inattentive. | 


, c 


SU'PINE, S. (fabia, Fr. ſapinum, Lac.) a part of | 


a conjugation of a verb, of the like ſenſe or effect 
with the infinitive mood, without either number or 
perſon ; in Latin they end in wm and u, that in um 
ſignifies action, and that in « implies paſſion ; as 
amatum, Lat. to love; amatu, to be loved, 

- SUPINENESS, S. poſture with the face upward ; | 
careleſſneſs; inattention; negligence; indolence ; 
| Noth. N a 3 eb Y ya” f 5 | 

 . SU'PPER, S. (ſouger, Fr.) the laſt meal at 
night, | . 
To SUPPLA'NT, V. A. (ſupplanter, Fr. ſub 
and p/anta, Lat.) to trip up the heels. To diſplace 
or turn out by ſtratagem, To. overpower, force 
away, or diſplace. IE: = 
SU'PPLE, Adj. (fouple,: Fr.) eaſy to be bent. 
Rendjng without breaking. Yielding, oppoſed to 
obſtinate. Flattering or fawning. | 
To SU'PPLE, V. A. to make pliant or ſoft. 
Neuterly, to grow ſoft or pliant. | 
SU'PPLEMENT,S. (Fr. ſupplementum, Lat.) an 
addition made to any thing to ſupply its defects or 
omiſſions. ä | 
_ SU'PPLIANT), Adj. entreating, or requeſting 
in an humble manner, 
SUPPLICANT, S. (from ſupplicate) one that 
entreats with great ſubmiſſion. A petitioner. | 
To U'PPL:CATE, V. N. (ſupplicatus, Lat.) to 
petition, or entreat in a very humble and ſubmiſſive 
man ne.. . 
SUPPLICA'TION, S. (Fr.) a petition delivered 
in an humble manner. That part of divine worſhip 
wherein we bumbly aſk for ſomething. 


To SUPPLY”, V. A. (ſupples, Lat, ſupplier, 
al | 5 8 | 


8 


may be endured. 


oning or calculation. Computation. 


Fr.) to fill up any deficiency. To give or afford 


| ſomething wanted. To relieve any want. To fill 


any vacancy, or ſerve inſtead of. Io give or furniſh, 
- SUPPLY”, S. (plural ſupplies) relief of want. 
Cure of deficiences. To grant the ſupplies, is to 
provide the neceſſary money for the ſupport of 
vernment. In war, the furniſhing an army with 
men, proviſions, &c. | 


To SUPPO'RT, v. A. (ſupporter, Fr. ſuppertere, 
Ital.) to ſuſtain, bear, or prop up. To endure any 
thing painful without being overcome. To preyent 


from faintin 


SU PPO'RT, S. the act or power of ſuſtaining or 
— E falling. A prop. The neceſlaries of 
life. aintenance. A ſupply. | 


SUPPO'RTABLE, Adj. tolerable ; that which. | 


UPPO'SAL, S. (from ſuppoſe) an imagination 


To SUPPO'SE, V. A. ( ſuppoſer, Fr. fuppom, 
Lat.) to lay down without ln: a 
way of argument or illuſtration without proving, 
To admit without proof. 'To imagine or believe 
without examination. To require or imply as pre- 
vious to itſelf. ” \ „ 

SUPPOSI'TION, S. (Fr.) an hypotheſis, poſi- 
tion or illuſtration laid down but not proved, ' 

SUPPOSITI'TIOUS, Adj. ( ſuppofiftitins, Lat.) 
not genuine; artfully ſubſtituted in the room of 
ſomething genuine and authentic. 3 

To SUPPRE'SS, V. A. (ſuppr:ſſus, Lat.) to 
cruſh, over-power, overwhelm” or reduce from a 
ſtate of activity or commotion to one of tranquillity. 
To conceal, or keep in, To ſeize on or hinder the 

ublication of a book.. | 5 5 

SUPPRE'SSION, S. putting a ſtop to; ob- 
ſtruction; concealment. . : 5 

To SU PPU RATE, V. A. ( ſuppurer, Fr. from 
pus, puris, Lat. corruption) to generate or form pus 
or matter. To digeſt. TH 10 

SUPPUTA'TION, S. (ſupputo, Lat.) a reck- 


SUPRA, in compoſition borrowed from the Latin, 
* above — before. 5 Lab) 

SUPRALA'PSARY, S. ra and lapſus, 
be fore the fall of Adam. 6 | wa TONE 

. SUPRE'MACY, S. (from ſupreme) the ſtate of 
having no ſuperior. Higheſt authority. Supremacy, 
in our polity, is the ſuperiority of the king over the 
church as well as ſtate, whereof he is eſtabliſhed 
head. The king's ſupremacy was at firſt eſtabliſhed, 


or, as others ſay, recovered, by king Henry VIII. 


in 1534, after breaking with the pope. It is ſince 
confirmed by feveral canons, as well as by the arti- 
cles of the church, and is paſſed into an oath which 
is required as a neceſſary qualification for all offices 
and. employments both in church and ſtate, from 
perſons to be ordained, from the members of both 
houſes of parliament, &c. e JU t 
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' SU'PREME, Adj. (ſupremus, Lat.) higheſt in 


dignity, authority or excellence. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that ſupreme is applied only to intellectual or 
political dignity, and ſuperior to that of place. 
SUPREME Lv, Adv. moſt eminently ; moſt ex- 
cellently ; in the higheſt degree, N 


SU'R, in compoſition is borrowed from the 


French, and ſignifies upon, or over and above; as 
in ſurmount, ſurcharge, &c. 1 | 

To SURCE'ASE, V. N. (fur and ceffer, Fr.) 
to be at an end or no longer in being, uſe, or in mo- 
tion. To refrain. 3 5 

SURCH ARGE, S. (Fr.) 9 a burthen, 
An overload ; more than can be. borne. 

To SURCHA'RGE, V. A. (ſfarcharger, Fr.) to 
load with more than a perſon or thing can bear. 
To overload. : | 


a girt with which a burthen is bound on a horſe. 
The girdle or band of a caſſocxk. 
SU'RCLE, S. (urculus, Lat.) a ſhoot or ſhort 


twig 5 

gb, Adj. deaf; not perceived by the ear; 
unheard; void of underſtanding ; not expreſſed by 
any term. Surds, in geometry, are lines which have 
not any common meaſure. „ 


SU'RE, Adj. (eure, Fr.) certain or not ſubject 


either to fail or deceive. Confident, beyond doubt. 
Saſe from doubt or danger. Firm, without decay or 
failure. To be ſure, is uſed adverbially for certainly. 
SU RE, Adv. certainly; without doubt. 
SU'RETISHIP, S. (from Sux zr) the ſtate or 
office of one that is bound for another. FP 
SU'RETY, S. (Fr.) certainty or freedom from 
failure, doubt or miſtake, Support. Evidence. 
Confirmation, Security againſt loſs or danger. One 
that gives ſecurity or is bound for another. A bondſ- 


man. | 
SURFACE, S. (ſur and face, Fr.) the outſide or 


ſuperficies, 


To SU'RFEIT, v. A. (from ſur, Fr. over and | 


above, and faire, Fr. to do) to feed with exceſs of 


meat or drink, ſo as to occaſion ſickneſs. Neuterly, 


to be fed to ſickneſs. | 
SU'RFEIT, S. ſickneſs ariſing from feeding or 
drinking to exceſs, ne! | 
SU RGE, S. (from ſurgo, Lat.) a ſwelling wave; 


a billow. A wave rolling above the general ſurface 
of the water. | 


To SU RGE, V. N. (ſurgo, Lat.) to ſwell or 


roll in waves. 5 , | 
 SU'RGEON, S. ſee CHiRuRGEoN, of which it 
is a corruption. 3 1 

SU RGE KV, S. an art which teaches the cure 
of diſcaſes by manual operations: a room ſet apart 
for performing operations by a ſurgeon. 


SU'RLY, Adj. (from ſur, Sax.) ſour, moroſe or 


lently angry. 3 
To SU'RMI'SE, V. A. (ſurmiſer, Fr. ) to ſuſpect, 


ko 


crament. 


SUR CIN GLE, S. (/ur and ringalum, Lat. a belt) 


or imagine without certain knowledge or ſufficient 


grounds, 5 | 
 SU'RMISE, S. (Fr.) an imperfe&t notion or 
ſuſpicion not ſupported by knowledge. A doubt. 
To SURMOU*'NT, V. A. (ſurmonter, Fr.) to 
riſe. above. Lo conquer any enemy or difficulty. 
To ſurpaſs or exceed. To overcome. 
SU'RNAME, S. (ſurnom, Fr.) the name which 
a perſon takes from his family, _ 15 
To SURPA'SS, V. A. ( ſurpaſſer, Fr.) to excel, 
exceed or go beyond another in excellence. 


SURPA'SSING, Part. excellent in an high de- 


SU'RPLICE, S. (furpelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſuper- pelli- 
cium, Lat.) the white garment which the rey 
a- 


wear when they read prayers, or adminiſter the 


6 


"SURPLUS, SU'RPLUSAGE, S. (fur and plus, 


Fr.) what is more or remains after uſe and neceſſity 


is ſatisfied. . Overplus ; remainder, 
 SURPRI'SAL, SURPRISE, S. (ſurpriſe, Fr.) 
the act of taking, or the ſtate of being taken, una- 


wares. A ſudden confuſion or perplexity. Aſto- 


niſhment. ; 

To SURPRISE, V. A. (ſurpris of ſuprendre, 
Fr.) to take or fall upon unawares or unexpectedly. 
To aftoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 

| SURPRISIN G, Part. raiſing wonder or concern; 
ſtrange, wonderful. | 

To SURRE'NDER, V. A. (ſurrendre, Fr.) to 


yield or deliver up to another or toan enemy. Neu- 


terly, to yield or give up ones ſelf to exonerate bail. 


SURRE'NDER, SURRE'NDRY, 8. the act 
of yielding or reſigning to another.. 


SURREPUTIOUS, Adj. (/urreptitius, Lat.) 


done, acquired or produced, by ſtealth or fraud. 
To SU'RROGATE, V. A. (ſurrogatus, Lat.) 


to put into the place of another; to depute. 


SU'RROGATE, S. a deputy, or one that offici- 


. ates for another. A delepate ; a ſubſtitute. * 


Jo SURROUND, V. A. (ſarronder, Fr.) to 
encloſe or encompaſs on all ſides. : 
SURRY, S. a county of England, bounded on 


the north by Middleſex, on the eaſt by Kent, on the 


ſouth by Suſſex, and on the weſt by Berkſhire and 
Hampſhire, It is thirty-four miles in length, and 
twenty-three in breadth. It contains 140 pariſhes, 
and eleven market-towns, and the air is ſweet and 
delightful. The principal rivers are the Thames, 
the Wey, the Mole, and the Wandle; fix of the 
towns ſend two members to. parliament, which, 
with two for the county, make fourteen in all, The 


principal towns-are, Southwark, Guildford, King- 


ſton, and Croydon. 
SURTOU'T, S. (Fr.) a large coat worn over 
nn | | 


To SURVE'Y, V. A. (furveoir, old Fr.) to 


overlook or. view as from an higher place. To 


overſee, Fo look into the ſtrengih of buildings, 


SUR- 
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longer than another; to outlive. 


SUT| 


"SURVEYING, 8. a0 0 W the ſu- 
perficial contents of lands, fields, dc. with ty 
aſſiltance of praper inſtruments, - 

SURVE'YOR, 8. one who meaſures kane; 
huildings, &e. in order to aſcertain their value; an 
overſeer z an officer of the exciſe, who ſuperintends 
a particular diſtri or department. 

To SURVLVE, V. N. (ſapervius, Lat.) to live 
To remain alive. 

SURVI“T VER, SURVI “VOR, S. one that out- 
lives, or lives longer than, another. | 

SURVI VORSHIUZ, S. the ſtate, eondivion; or 


circumſtances of a ſurvivor, 


SUSCE'PTIBLE, Adj. (Er.) capable. of - 


mitting, ar receiving any impreſſion. 
To SUSPE'CT, V. A. (pee, Pat.) to fap- 
poſe or imagine ſomething unknown with a 
of fean and jcalouſy. To imagine of think guilty 
had wich out proof. To hold! as uncertaire. by 


terly, to imagine a perſon- guilty of ſome crime with- 


gut prook 

To SUSPE'ND, v. A. (fuſdends, Lat. fuſdendre Ke 
Fr.) to hang. To make to hang by any 
make dependant upon. To interrupt or "wg Te 


_ 


S0 SPE NDEB bu any thing; de- 
barred: 1 hog: by reciving the K. 
_ for a certain time, or — pleaſure. 

USPE NSE, 8. ( Fr.) u 


'The act. of withholding « 3 of the 


judgment. Deprivation for a time. A flop'i in the 


midſt of two, = 
—— woot fon Fr.) the act of makin 
ng or depend on any thing. The act of oro 
Tus act of withholding the determination of the | 
judgment. The ftate of a. perſon who is deprived 
of the exerciſeiof an office for a time. 
- SUSPICION, 8. (Fr. es foe ſpicio, Lat.) the act of 
imag 505 without p Diftruſt; jealouſ 
; SUSPICIOUS, Adj. ſuſpicioſus, 
to imagine = without proof; uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
ho” 3 Jr _ to imagine ill. 
0 ; V.N iro, Lat.) to ſigh, or 
fetch breath deep. "Os P 


SUSPURATION, S. à ſigh; an act of fetching 


_ 1 7 deep. IN, v. 
o STA A. ouftentr, Fr. inio, 
Lat.) to bear, prop or hold 12 To Fr. He 
from ſinking under evil. To help, relieve or aflift. 
To maintain or keep. To bear without yielding. 
To ſuffer. 

SUSTE'NANCE, S. food ; nouriſhment; main- 
tenance ; any thing that ſupports: nature. 

SU'TE, S. ( fait, Fr.) ſort. They are not 
one ſute. Hook. 

SU'TLER, S. (ſoteler, Belg. fudler, Teut.) a 
perſon who ſells liquors and proviſions in a camp, or 
garriſon, 


2 Y 3 


1 from the enecution of an office for > 


1 inclined 


| SU-TURE, 8. (fatura, Lat.) a danch D 
ner of ſewing wounds in anatomy; à particular 2. 
tieulation of bones, wherein they kk into en 
other like the teeth of two faws, 28 in the head. 
- SWA'B, 8. ( ſwabb, Swed. ) a kind of mop a4 
in waſhin floors. ' | 
To'SWA'B, V. A. ( ſwebban, Sax, ſee the noun). 
to clean floors with a mop. 
be gory SY prrſon who cleans or waſtter 
the deck of 2 * f 
To SWA DDDE, V. A. 1— Sax.) to 
ſwathe, or bind in cloaths ; generally uſed” in [the 
ee born infants. Figoratively, to heat or 


cudge 
A AFFRAM, S. a town of Norfolk, with 

market on Saturdays, and thter fairs, viz. on Mar 
12, for ſheep, _ — es ly 21, and No- 
vember 3, for cattle bo a Well duft 
tovrn, ſeated or A Hi. 1 6 Wo bet is yery K nb 7 
plied with corn and other proyifions, 

; miles weſt of Norwich, and 94 tiorth-eaft of 


. SWA'G, v. N. | wget, Saw. Furiza, 1 
to fon down by its 
4 e, 818 


To SWA GE, V. A. 
leſſen N 


WA'GGER, V. N. (fvadebrin, 1 Me 
[make noiſe, neg Ink. 970 86. Sax. 4 iſe). 
to blufter, or Ei prove and Jowlenc. 


SWA IN, 8. (ein, Sax. and Rune) 7 foung 
man. A-count perfon er ſh 75 A. 
To 1 SWE AL, A. ( fvelan, Fix, 
to wafte or Brent Say: ppt 
| Tes WA'LLOW, V. A. (we Nen Sox, 
Bug) to take down the throat. pandec, ts 
receive without examination. To abſbrb or fuck 
up; to devour; to be Joſt in any thing; to engrole; | 
: uſed with 

SWA'LLOW, 8. the throat, A vel. aan 
bird of paſſage. 1 0. . 

SWA'M, preter of Sw.” 5 

SWA/MP, 58. a bog or ar Plate; A 1 

SWA'N, 8. (Sax. ſuan, Dan. fwaen, 45 
—— water fow with a long neck, and remarka 1 


; white: 
well-built ſea- port twin 


SW ANSEY, S. a lar 
of Glamor rorganſhire in South-Wales, with a' market 
July 13. 


on Wedneſt . * and Saturdays, and fairs on 

Auguſt 26, October 19, and the two following 82- 
turdays, for cattle, ſheep, and ſwine; It drives a 
very great trade, eſpecially in coals. It is ſeated on 
the river Taivy, where it falls into the ſa. Ir lies 
205 miles weſt- by- north of London. 

SWA NSKIN, S. a kind of ſoft flannel, fo natned 
from imitating the down of ſwans, both in appear- 
ance and in warmth, 

SWAP, Adv. (ad ſuipæ, Ifl, to do a 2 RW. 
haſtily ; z. at once. 

To SWA'P, V. A. fee Swor, 
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SWA'RE, preter of SW. ax. 
Sw Ri, S. form, Sat. fatto, Belg.) a 
great body or number of bets of othe animals. 
ToSWARM, S. ſwearmei, Sax. fulermen, Belg.) 
toriſe in k body and quit the hive, Apple ts bers. 
To appear in multitudes, Ts be over-crowded or 
ver-run. LEES 3 | . 
SWA RT, SWA'RTH, SWA'RTHY, Adj. 
( ſwarts, Goth. ſweart, Sax.) blackiſh; darkly brown 
or tawney. Gloomy or malignant. 2 . 
SWATH, 8. (/wade, Belg.) a line of gtaſs cut 
down by the mewer. A continued quantity. A bann 


or filler, from ſwedan, Sclav. r 
To SWA'TH, V. A. care, Sax. ) to bind as 4 
child is, with bands or rollers. „ 
To SWA'Y, V. A. (ſcbiucban, Teut, to move in 
the hand; to wield or manage by the hand with eaſe, 
To biaſs or force more to one fide than the other. 
To govern or rule, Neuterly, to hang heavy; to 
be drawn by weight. To have weight or influence. 
To govern. *To overpo-0W www. 
| SWA'Y, S. the ſwing or ſweep of 4 weapon. Any 


thing moving with bulk and power. Power, rule 


or dominion. Influence or dirẽctioůn. 

To SWE'AR, V. N. (preter fivere ot frodfe, part, | 
piſſ. ſworn, ſwaren, Goth.) to call ſore ſuperior | 
power to witneſs the truth of what's perfon ſays, To 
declare, promiſe, or give iti evidence en cath. Te 
make ufe of the name of God profanely. Actively, 
to put to an oath, - To declare on oath, _ 

WE'AT, S. (pronottnced'/ivet: fiveat, Sax.) 
a ſenſible moaſture ifſuing out of the pores of aim. 
Labour, toil, drudgery. Evaporation of mibiſtute, ' 

SWE'ATY, Adj. wet with ſweat ; conſiſting of 
ſweat; laborious z toilſon e. 

To SWE'AT, V. N. (preter, 2 or fvedted, 
part, paſſ. ſuieaten) To have the ſkin covered with 
moiſture by heat, labour or medicines, Figurarively, 
to toil or labour hard. To emit moiſture, Actively, 
1 SWEEP, v. A. (fetus, Ser) to clean of 

0 'EEP, V. A. (/wapan, Sax.) to clean or 
drive away with a broom. T trail along the ground. 
To paſs over with quickrieſs, To rub: over. To 
ſtrike with a long ſtroke. Neuterly, to paſs with 
violence or ſwiftneſs. To paſs with pomp or a flow- 
ing train. To move with à long ſtroke or reach. 
To paſs with an equal motion. A 

SWEE'P, S. the act of cleaning with a broom. 
The compaſs of any violent or continued motion. 
Violent deſtruction: „ 30 

« When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts 

s Bo 

Hobbs to one grave, whole nations to the — 

0 or E. 
2 direction of any motion from one ſide to ano- 

77. 


SWEE'T, Adj. (pretet, (ute, Sax. ſort, Belg.) 


| fale; not ſtale, not ſour; kind, or 


pleaſing to any o the ſenſes. Figurativ ely, harm- 
ing, gratEful or ' pleaſing. Soft, mild, gentle; not 
33 . | 


her countenatice,” 77 be ſwerr upon is tg be amo 
„2 TH, 25 | 
| IV EE TORRES; 8. the pancreas of any ani 
mal. 8 ; 

To SWEE'TEN, V. A. to make ſweet, mild; 
kind, lefs painful, more grateful, or more delicate, 


To JH 1 
 SWEE'THEART, S. a ſuitor, or lover. 
SWEE'TMEAT, S. a fruit preſerved in ſugar. 


To SWE'LL, v. N. (part. paſſ. fwollen : 5 | 


Sax.) to grow bigger by extenſion of parts, 
tumify. To look big; to be elated. To be exaſs 
perated, AQively, to cauſe to riſe or occafion 1 
tumoar. To aggravate, or heighten. To look big 3 
to be elated, or riſe into arrogance, 73 
SWELL, S. an incicaſe of bulk. 


To SWE'LTER, V. N. (probably corrupted 
from ſultry) to be pained or made uneaſy with heat; 


Actively, to parch or dry with heat. 5 


SWE LTR. Adj. ſuffocating with heat; fultry, 


SWE'PT, Jn and preter of Swazze, 
To SWE'RVE, V. N. {/wirven, Sax, ty ) 
to wander; to 10ve, To depart from reafon or duty, 
* oy or bend. To deviate, hp 


EFT, Adj. (Sax:) moving far in a [7 


port, and poetical writer, was born in D | 
ovember 3%, 1667'; but both his father and mo- 


ther were natives of England. Ar about fix years of 


age, he was ſent to the ſhool of Killkimiy, and 
having cohtinued there eight years, was admitted a 
ſtudent of Trinity cole! 


four years, refufed his degree of bictelor of arte fot 
inſufficiency, and way atlaſt admitted /3/ciall gratis 
which is there conſidered as che big eſt degree of rer 
proach and diſhonour. Stung with this diſgrate 
he ſtudied eight hours a day for the ſeven foltowing 
ears, three of them at the univerſity of Dublin, 
Te had loſt his father when he was but about a year 
old, and in 1688, was deprived of his uncle, b 

whom he had been ſupported; he therefore came tc 


England, and took a journey to Leiceſter,” where 


his mother reſided, in order to cult her about the 
courſe he was to purſue. As Sir William Temple 
had married a'lady to whom Mrs. Swift was related, 
ſhe adviſed her ſon' to communicate his ſituation t 


| that gentleman, and ſolicit his advice. Sir William 


received him with great kindneſs, aud Swift's firft 
vifit continued two years, duting which time he aſ- 


ſiſted his patron in reviſing his works; and from his 
ty 


converſation Swift preat'y increaſed his political 
knou ledge; but ſuſpecting that Sir William neg+ 
lected to provide for him, 8 that he night keep 

5 3 = 


kind ood, applied 8 
tem per The queen has ever a 2 ſmile upon 


t lege, Dublin, where applying. 
hitiſelf to books of hiſtory and pbetry, to the neg. 
le& of academical learnihg, he was at tht end of 


' 
| 
| 
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him in his family, he reſented it ſo warmly, that in | apply to Mr. Harley ; but before he waited on him, 
1694 2 quarrel enſued, and they parted. Having | got himſelf repreſented as a perſon who had been ill 
taken orders, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot, in | uſed by the IR mint, for not going ſuch leogrhs 
the dioceſe of Connor, in Ireland, worth about | as they would haye. had him. Mr. Harley received 
100]. pet annum. But Sir Wiiliam, wþo had been | him with the utmoſt kindneſs and feſpect, and ſoon 
uſed to his converſation, was unwilling to live with- | after accompliſhed his buſineſs. Swift prefently be- 
out him, and therefore perſuaded him to reſign his | came acquainted with the reſt of the miniſters, b 
prebend in favour of a friend, promiſing to obtain | whom he was careſſed, and dined ever Saturday 
preferment for him in England, if he would return. | Mr, Harley's with the lord-keeper, Mr. Secretary 
Swift conſented, and Sir William was fo pleaſed, | St. John, and lord Rivers. This feleQ company 
that during the remainder of his life, which was | was at length encreaſed to ſixteen, Swift included; 
about four years, the utmoſt harmony ſubſiſted be- | and from this time he ſupported the 'intereſt of his 
tween them. Swift, as a teſtimony of his eſteem, | new friends in pamphlets, poems and periodical pa- 
wrote the battle of the Books, of which Sir William | pers. In order to facilitate a peace, which appeared 
was the hero; and Sir William, when he died, left | neceſſary to ſave the miniſtry from ruin, he wrote 
him a pecuniary legacy, and his poſthumous works, | the Conduct of the allies, which, coft him muck 
| 7 He is ſaid to have been devout, not only in his pub: | pains, but ſucceeded beyond his 'expeRation, above 
lie, but private devotions : yet he could not for ear, | 11,090 bein Z ſold. off in two months time. But is 
when an opportunity offered, of indulging the pecu- | the, mean while he received no gratuity or reward 
—liarity of his humour, however improper the time | till the Jeu: N 13, when he was pteſerited' tot 
and place. Upon his coming to Laracor, a living | deanery of St. Patricks Dublin. TIP firſt remark: 
to which he had been preferred, he gave public no- | able event after his ſettlement at the. deanery was 
tice, that he would read prayers on Wedneſdays and | his, marriage to Mrs. Joohnſon, after a'moſt inti- 
Fridays, which had not been cuſtomary there. Ac- | mate'friend{hip of above ſixteen years: But whats 
cordingly the bell was rung, and he entered the deſæ; | ever, were the motives of this marriage, the dean and 
but haying ſat ſome time with no other auditor than | the lady continued to live afterwards in the fame 
his Sei Roger, he began, Dearly beloved Roger, | mariner as before. Mrs. Dingley was ſtill her infe 


{8 


| 


4 
't 


-” 


” 2. 


the Scripture moveth you and me in ſundry places ;” | parable companion, and ſhe never reſided at the 
and fo proceeded to the end of the ſervice, While | deanery, except when the dean Bad fits of giddineſs. 
Swift reſided at Laracor, he invited to Ireland a lady | and deafneſs. About the year 1720 the dean, who 
whom he has celebrated by the name of Stella. He | had befare acquired the character of a humquriſt and 
became acquainted with her while he lived with Sir | wit, was firſt regarded as the patriot of Ireland, by 
William Temple. She was the daughter of his | writing a Propoſal for the uſe of the Iriſh Manufac- 
Reward, whoſe name was Johnſon ; and Sir William, | tures, which rendered him, the more popular, as it 
in conſideration of her father's faithful ſervices, | immediately raiſed ſo violent a flame; that a proſecu- 
left her at his death 1o00l. She was now about | tion was commenced againſt the printer; and ih 
* Eighteen, and was accompanied by Mrs. Dingley, a | 1724 he publiſhed the Drapier's Letters, which 
lady who was fifteen years older, but, though ſhe was | united the whole nation in his praiſe, and his influence 
related to Sir William, had only an annuity of 271. | in Ireland became almoſt without bounds ; he wa 
But whatever was Swift's attachment to Mrs. John- | conſulted in whatever related to domeſtic policy, and 
on, every precaution was taken to prevent ſcandal ; | particularly to trade; the weavers conſidered him as 
they never lived in the ſame houſe; nor were they | their patron and legiſlator; and when elections were 
| ever known to meet but in the preſence of a third | depending for the city of Dublin, many corporations 
- perſon. Swift made frequent excurſions ; but Mrs. | refuſed te declare themſelves, till they knew his ſen · 
Johnſon was buried in ſolitude and obſcurity ; ſhe | timents. He was an abſolute monarch over the po- 
was perſonally known only to a few of Swift's moſt | pulace, and was regarded with veneration and eſteem 
intimate acquaintance, and Mrs. Dingley was her | by perſons of every rank. On the 28th of January, 
only female companion. In 1701 Swift took his de- | 1727, died his wiſe, the amiable Stella, in the 44th 
gree of doctor of divinity. He had been educated | year of her age, a lady poſſeſſed of an enchanting 
among the Whigs, and the ſame year publiſhed a | beauty, a mulical voice, unbounded wit, mingled 
Diſcourſe of the Centeſts and Diſſenſions between | with ſweetneſs of manners, and a mind adorned with 
the Nobles and Commons of Athens and Rome; | every virtue. She had been declining ever ſince the 
this was in behalf of king William and his miniſters, | year 1724, and it is generally agreed, that her im- 
- againſt the violent proceedings of the houſe of com- | mature death was occafioned by the peculiarity of the 
mons. But ſgon after he attached himſelf to the | dean's conduct towards her. From this time his life 
Tories, In 1710, being then in England, he was | became much retired, and the aufterity of his tem- 
. Impowered. by the primate of Ireland to ſolicit the | per increaſed. From the year 1736 his memory was 
1 queen to releaſe the clergy from paying the twentieth | perceived gradually to decline, and his paſſions to 
1 part, and the firſt fruits; on which he reſolved to | pervert his underſtanding. In 1741 be was — 
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pable of converſation, and his friends found it ne- 
ceſſary to appoint him guardians. In the beginning 
of the year 1 42, his reaſon was ſubverted, and his 
rage became abſolute madneſs. > In October his left 
eye ſwelled to the ſize of an egg, and large biles 
breaking out on his arms and body, pain kept him 
awake near a month, and during one week, five per- 
ſons with, difficulty | reſtrained him by mere force, 
from pulling out his eyes. Upon the ſubſiding of 
theſe tumours, he knew thoſe about him; but a few. 
days after ſunk iato a ſtate of total inſenſibility, and 
could not, without great difficulty, he prevailed on 
to. walk ::acroſs the room, and thus continued, 
ſcarcely uttering above half a dozen ſentences till 
his death, which happened in the latter end of Oe- 
tober, 1745, without the leaſt pang or convulſion, 
in the ſeventy eighth year of his age. By his will 
he left about 1g00l. in legacies; aud the reſt of; his 
fortune, which amounted: to about II, oool. to erect. 
and endow an hoſpital for idiots and lunaticks. 
 SWFFTLY, Adv. ſpecdily ;- nimbly; rapidly; 
quickly; fleetly; with celerity, velocity, or diſ- 
atch. 5 OE pie ed viect 9; 4 64 raw | 
To SWI'G, V. N. ( ſwige, 10.) to drink by large 
eee lo 00525 th igngn ti Þ otiven 
To SWI'LL V. A. ( fwilgan, Sax,) to drinle in a 
luxurious and groſs manner. To waſh: or drench. 
. . ATE 
SWT'LL, S. drink, or immoderate drinking. 
To SWI M, V. N. (preter ſtwam, /wom, or ſtbum; 
ſwummam, Goth. ſwymmam; Sax.) to float or move 
on the top of the water without ſinking. To be 
conveyed by the. ſtream. To move on or in the 
water by the action of the limbs. To be floated. 
To flow in any thing, or to have abundance—< We 
fwim in claret!! Ax. To be dizzy, or have a ſenſa- 
tion of ſwimming in the head, To glide or flow 
with an eaſy or ſmooth motion. Actively to paſs 
by ſwimming. ü Teria) 5 
. SWI'MM, 8. the bladder of fiſhes by which they 
are ſupported in the water. b 4:4 


ng] 
We 


Sw INE S. (fweyne, Gotb. fwyn, fer Sax. far, 
Teut. and Pap. alt. Belg ſee fow 4 bog or pig. | 


To SWING, V. N. (pteter. ſwang, ſwung, fwin- 
gan, Sax, to make a bing that is ſuſpended; move 
back wards and for was. To whirl round in the 
air, To vibrate, * TETRIS 

SWING, S. che motion of any thing hanging 
looſe. A line on which any thing hangs looſe.” The 
influence or force of a thing put into motion, coarſe, 
or umeſtrained liberty or tendeney. "TH 

To SWUNGE, V. A. (ſwingau, Sax.) to whip, 
or puniſh with a laſh. * 5 | | 

SWi'NGING, Adj. great or huge. 1 
SwWIS'SERLAND, or SWIT'ZERLAND, 8. 
a coun:ry in Europe, bounded on the eaſt by Lyrol, 
on the weſt by Franche . Compte; on the north by 
Suntgaw, the Black Foreſt, and apart of. Suabia; 
and on the ſouth by Savoy, Milaneſe, and other pro- 


vinces of Italy. It is about two hundred and ſeventy 
miles in length, and one hundred in breadth. Swiſ- 
ſerland is divided into thirteen cantons, without 
comprehending their allies, namely Lucern, Uri, 
Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, the 
Catholie Autan ; and the Proteſtant cantons Zu- 
rich, Beru, Baß, and Schaffhauſen; with Glaris 


« 


and Appenzill, which, contain both religions. All 
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theſe cantons are ſo many republics ; and it was the 
cantons of Schwitz, Uri, and Underwald, which 
began to throw off the Auſtrian yoke in 1308, The 
mountains of Swiſſer land, commonly called the Alps, 
are a long chain of prodigious height, which' begin 
at the Mediterranean, and extend to the, Adriatic, 
The principal dakes ate thoſe of Conſtance, Geneva, 
Lucern, Zurich, and Neuf. Chatel. "The moſt con- 


ſiderable rivers are the Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, 


the Rues, and the Inn, The principal riches of 
Swiſſerland conſiſt of excellent paſtures, in Which 
they breed and fatten their cattle night and day oh 
the mountains: one would think they would be de- 
voured by the wild. beafts, and yet it is quite othef- 
wiſe ; for when the beeves perctive a bear, or a 


wolf, at a diſtance, they form themſelves into a cir- 


cle,” and are ready to receive the enemy with their 
horns... As for the goats and ſhamoy goats, they 
feed in flocks on the mountains and in the wood, 
and they place eentinels on all ſides; and when any 

dangerous animal draws near, a ſignal is given, and. 
they all get inte a place of refuge, where the ſavage - 
beaſt- dares not come. The inhabitants are rech | 
robuſt men, for which reaſon they are generally cho- - 


ſen by «ſeveral nations for the military , ſervice, and 


even the pope has his ſwiſs guards. 

The Swedes did not apply to navigation till the year 
1644, when their veſſels had liberty to-paſs through 
the Sound without paying any toll. The merchan- 
dize which the Swedes ſupply foreigners with are 
boards, gunpowder, .. leather, iron, copper, tallow, . 
ſkins, pitch, roſia, maſts, and all ſorts of wooden 


utenſils ;, and, on the contrary, they are ,obligtd to 


purchaſe ſalt, brandy, wine, linen cloth, trade'ſtuffs, 
tobacco, ſugar, ſpices, and paper. However, the 
trade has been greatly hurt by tlie Ruffians having 
ſeized Livonia, Which was the granary of Sweden; 
and now, in ſcarce, years, they are obliged, to pur- 
chaſe corn and proviſions of the Ruſfians with ready - 
money: beſides, in 1721, their veſſels were obliged 
to paF;:the ſame toll as other nations for paſſing che 
Soùnd; however, in 1731, they ſet up an Eaſt India 
Company at Gottenburg ; and as that harbour ais 
without the Sound, the merchandizes brought from 
the Faſt Indies come duty free. The in aditants - 
4 robuſt conſtitution, and are able to 


te hardeſt labour. They are much 


moß poliſhed than what they were, and they 
har Wecral public ſchools and colleges, be 5 
and ſeiences are taught. Their houſes are generally 
of wood, and have very little a:t in their conſtruc- 
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try is divided into ee five 


ſtance ſo as to turn round. A kind of ſmall cannon 


give one thing in exchange for another. 


. uſed in combats hand to hand. Deſtruẽtion by war. 


_ © SYLPHS, S. a kind of fairy nymphs. 


which comprehends in its figure a repreſentation of 
| ſprogthing olfe 5 2 
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tion. There is no country in the world where the 


women do ſo much work, for they till the ground, 
thraſh the corn, and row the boats on the ſea, The 
government of Sweden was always monarchical, 
and was formerly elective; but afterwards became 
hereditary, and is now deſpotic. The whole coun- 
7e governments, The 
Swedes profeſs the evangelical religion, and will not 
tolerate any other in their kingdom. They have one 
archbiſhop and ſeven biſhops, beſides ſix ſuperinten- 
dants, and they muſt be all, as the inferior clergy, 
natives of the country, x 

SWITCH, S. a flexible twig. 1 

To SWITCH, V. A. to laſh with a ſwitch, To 


rk. 
SW1'VEL, S. ſomething fixed in another ſub- | 


mounted on ſhips, ſo as to point any way. 
SWO'BBER, S.'(SwABBER) four cards at whiſt, 
which are entitled to ſtakes. Fen 1 
SWO'LLEN, or SWO'LN, part. paffive of 
r | 
SWO'M, preter of SWIM. J. 
To SW 685 N, V. N. (aſtvnnan, ** ſuffer 
a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenfation. To faint, 
or fall into v fit l 4 
To SWOO?P, V. A. (perhaps formed from the 


ſound) to fall or dart atance on its prey. To prey | 


upon. | 5 a 
To SWO, V. A. (its derivation uncertain) to 


SWO RD, S. (ſweord, Sax. ſuerd, ſiveeru, Belg.) 
'a weapon with a ſharp point, worn by the frde, and 


"SWORE, preter of Swear. 
SWU'M, preter and part. of Sw1M. 
SY'COPHANT, S. (Gr.) a flatterer; a paraſite. 

_ SYLLA'BIC, or SYELLA'BICAL, Adj. (from 
'SYLLABLE) relating to, or conſiſting of, ſyllables. 

Sr LLABLE, S. (Gr.) 2 part of a word con- 
fiſting of one or more letters pronounced together. 


_ * SY'LLABUS, S. (Gr.) an abſtract. A com- 
pendium containing the heads of a; diſcourſe, or | 


6 


cCourſe of lecture. N . 
SY'LLOGISM, S. (Sr.) an argument conſiſting 
; of three propoſitions, the conctuſion of which ne- 
| ay Flows from the two premifes, 
' SYLEOGTISTICAL, 39. belonging ta ſyllo- 
giſms; after the manner ofta ſyllogiſm. . 
SY'LVAN, Adj. (rather SIL VAN) woody, ſhady, 
belonging to woods. [ER 
SYMBOL, S. (mbole, Fr. fymbolum, Lat.) an 
ahſtract or compendious form. A type or that 


SY'MBOLICAL, Adj. of the nature of, or be- 


longing to a ſymbol: myſtical; repreſentative. 


- | fyllabus.- | 


fruits, boiled with ſugar to thick confiftence, +» 


11 SY/STOEE, 


SYMPATHET'IC, er SYMPATHETICAL, 


to another. ; 4 | Me 
To SYMPATHIZE, V. A (/mpatiſer, Fr.) to 
feel with another, followed by with. | 
SY'MPATHY, S. (/ympathis, Fr.) the quality of 
being affected with the calamities, pains, or Joys of 
another, Mutual ſenſibility, 
. . Adj. (mpbony) agree ing in 
ound, | | | 
SY'MPHONY, S. ( ymptome, Fr.) a conſonance 
or concert of ſeveral ſounds together on the ear. 
SY'MPTOM, S. ( /ymtome, F r.) ſomething haps 
pening together with ſomething elſe. A ſign, to- 
ken or an aflemblage of appearances in a diſeaſe, 
which ſhews its quality or nature, | 
SYMPTOMA'TICAL, Adj. belonging to, or 
tending to difcover ſymptoms ; happening concur- 
rently, or occaſionally, $24 
SY'NAGOGUE, S. Fr.) an aſſembly of Jews. 
The place where the Jews to aſſemble to read 
and to hear the holy books read, &c, $267 
SY'NOD, S. (ede, Fr.) an aſſembl of clergy. 
men. The conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
SYNO'NIMA, S. (Lat.) names or words which 
 YNO'NIMOUS, Adj. ( —_ 
* JF , Adj. | nonime Fr. _ 
ſing the ſame thing or — (@ LA | 1 
SYNO#PSIS, S. (Gr.) a general view. All the 
parts brought under one view. A compendium, a 


i 4 | 
: 'SY'NTAX, 8. ( is, Gr.) a ſyſtem. A num 
ber of things joined together. That part of the 
grammar which teaches the conſtruction of words, 
 SY*'NTHESIS, 8. (Fr.) che a& of joining, op- 


| " poſed to ANANVLIs. 
- SYNTHE*TIC, Adj. joining together; The 
SYNTHETIC method is that which begins with: the 


| parts and leads to the knowledge of the whole, which 


it does by beginning with the moſt fimpte principles 
and — — which is 83 
compounded of them. 5 
SV RINGE, S. a pipe or inftrument through 
which any thing is-ſquirted, . 
N To SY/RINGE, A., to ſpout or waſh by a 
ringe. - 755 

8 RIS, (Lat.) a quiekſund. A bog 

S V' RUP. S. a: eompoſition of herbs, flowers, or 


SVS IEM, 8. (eme, Fr.) a combination of 
many things operating together. A ſcheme which 
reduces many things to a regular dependence or co- 
operation. The whole of any doctrine, whoſe ſe- 
veral parts are bound together, follow, depend on 
each other. 100 a es Ck 1B 

' SYSTEMA4'FIC, or SYSTEM#&' TICAL, Adj. 
regular; according to ſome ſyſtem, 

(Gr.) the contraction of dhe 


harmony of parts. | 


 SY'MMETKY, S. (/ymmetrie, Fr.) proportion; 


heart, Io grammar, the ſhortening fa long * 


Adj. (fee SYMPATHY) affected with what happem 


1 2 * 2 
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The fifteenth conſonant, and the nine- 
teenth letter of the alphabet; before all 
vowels, excepting the I, it is ſounded 
like D, but before the I, when followed 


7 


by another vowel, has the ſound of 8, as notion, mo- 


tion; yet when S precedes it, it retains its original 
hard ſound, as in gueſfion. In muſic, T ſtands for 


tutti, all, altogether. | | 
TA'BBY, S. (tabi babino, Ital. tabis, Fr.) a kind 


of waved ſilk. | 


TA'BBY, Adj. brinded, brindled, or varied with 
another colour. 8 
To TA'BBY, V. A. to paſs a ſilk, &c. under the 
calender, to give it a repreſentation of waves like that 
of tabby. _ | : | 
TA'BEARD, TABE'RD, S. (tabard, Fr.) a long 
wn or herald's ceat. 
To TA'BEFY, V. N. 
ſume or pine away. 
TA'BERDER, 
applied at Oxford to a ſervitour of Queen's Col- 
lege. | 
FA'BERNACLE, S. (Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.) a 
temporary habitation or dwelling. A ſacred place, 
or place of worſhip; particularly applied to a chapel 
or building in Tottenham Court-road, built by the 
late George Whitefield, with the money he collected 
from his diſciples for that purpoſe. Feaſt of Taber- 
nacles, a ſolemn feſtival of the Hebrews, obſerved 
after harveſt, on the fifteenth day of the month Liſri, 
inſtituted to commemorate the goodneſs of God, 
who protedted the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, and 
made them dwell in booths, when they came out of 
Egypt. On the firſt day of the feaſt, they began to 
erect booths of the boughs of trees; and in theſe 
they were obliged to continue ſeven days, The 
booths were placed in the open air, and were not to 
be covered with cloths, nor made too cloſe by the 
thickneſs of the boughs; but ſo looſe that the ſun 
and the ſtars might be ſeen, and the rain deſcend 
through them. in theſe they eat and drank, and | 
ſlept, during the continuance of the feſtival, But 
| fick perſons who could not bear the ſmell of the 


to waſte away; to con- 


* 1 


tainment. 


S. one who wears a long gown; | 


earth, may ſtay at home: the rabbins alſo freed wo- 


men and little children from this obligation, If the 
rain likewiſe proved ſo great that they could not live 
dry, er the cold ſo intenſe that it endangered their 
healths, they mightall return to their — ai 
. * TA'BERNACLE, V. N. to enſhrine, or 
ouſe. | | | 
TABES DORSALIS, S. a conſumption in the 
narrow of the back bone. FO SE. | 
TA'BID, Adj. (tabidi, Fr. tabidus, Lat.) waſted 
by diſeaſe : conſumptive, 
TA'BLE, S. (Fr. tabula, Lat.) any flat or level 
ſurface, A board ſupported by feet and uſed for 
meals, Perſons ſitting and partaking of an enter- 
«© Set the fable on a roar.” Fare or en- 
tertainment. A ſurface on which any thing is writs - 
ten or engraved. A picture, from tableau, Fr. The 
palm of the hand. Draughts. An index; ſynopſis, 
catalogue; ſyllabus, | | 
To TA'BLE, V. N. te board or live at ano- 
ey table. - Actively, to make a catalogue or ſet 
own. | 
g TA'BLE-BEER, S. beer uſed at meals, Small 
cer. 


TA'BLE-BOOK, S. a book on which any thing 


is wrote without ink, 


TA'BLER, S. a boarder. | 
 TA'BLET, S. a ſmall level ſurface, A medi- 
cine of a ſquare form, A ſurface written or painted 
on. : 
TA'BOUR, or TA'BOR, S. (tabourin, tabour, 
Fr.) a ſmall drum beaten with a ſtick and accompa- 
nied with a ipe. . 

To TA'BOUR, V. N. (tabourer, old Fr.) to 


ſtrike lightly and frequently. 


TABOURITINE, TA'BRET, S. 
To TA'BULATE, V. A. 
ſynopſis, Eb: | 
TA'CHE, S. (from tack) any thing taken hold 
of: a catch or | A button, 
_ TA'CIT, Adj. (tacite, Fr. tacitus, Lat.) filent ; 
implied but not expreſſed. 
TA'CITLY, Adv. ſilently. | 
TACITU'RNITY, S. (taciturnité, F r.) habitual 
ſilence. A ſilent humour; ſecrecy, | 
- 6 A 4 0 


(Fr.) a tabour. 
to reduce to a table or 


To 
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To TA'KE, V. A. 


receive what is offered. 
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To TA'CK, V. A. (tacher, Fr.) to faſten to any 


thing. To join or ſtick together. To turn a ſhip, 
TA'CK, S. a ſmall nail, The act of turning 

ſhips at ſea. To hold tack, i. e. to laſt or hold out. 
TA'CKLE, S. (tacel, Brit.) an arrow, Weapons 


or inſtruments of action. The ropes of a ſhip, from 


-zackel, Belg. a rope. | | 
TA'CKLING, S. ropes or furniture of a maſt, 
Furniture for ſport or action. rc 
TA'CTIC, TA'CTICAL, Adj. relating to the 
art of war or marſhalling an army. 
TA'CTICS, S. the art of ranging men in the 
field of battle. | | | 
A'DPOLE, S. (from tad, Sax. a toad, and pola, 
Sax. a young one) a young ſhapeleſs frog or toad, 
TA'EN, a contraction of TAKEN, 
TA'FFITA, or TA'FFETY, S. (taffetas, Fr. 


: taſfetar, Span.) a kind of ſmooth, ſilken manufac- 


ture, having a remarkable glofly ſurface, and ſup- 
ſed to be invented at Lyons in France, | 
TA'G, 8. (Il. the point of a lance) a point of 

metal faſtened to the end of a ſtring or lace. Any 


- thing paltry and mean. . 


To TA'G, V. A. to fit metal tothe end of a lace, 


To hang one thing to another. To-join, followed 


by together. 7 
TALL, S. (tage, Goth. the hair, tegl, Sax. tagl, 


III.) the long ſubſtance which hangs down from the 


vertebræ of an animal. The lower part. Any 
thing banging down. The hinder part. In aſtro- 
nomy, the deſcending node of a planet; thoſe rays 
which dart from a comet oppoſite to the direction in 
which it moves. In law, a limited fee, oppoſed to 
a fee-ſimple. Among the Turks a horſe-tail is the 
enſign or flag under which they make war. Toturn 

tail, implies to fly or run away. £ 

TALVLLE, S. in law, a limited fee, oppoſed to a 
fee ſimple, \ | 

TALVLOR, S. {tailleur, Fr. from tailler, Fr. to 
cut) one who makes cloaths. 

To TA NT, V. A. (taindre, Fr.) to imbue or 
impregnate with any thing. To ſtain. To in- 
fed or corrupt, Neuterly, to be infected or 
touched. | 

TAINT, S. (teinte, Fr.) a tincture, ſtain, ble- 
miſh, or corruption. In natural hiſtory, a ſpider of 
a red colour and ſo ſmall that ten of the largeſt will 
hardly outweigh a grain. SB 
preter took ; eg tek, Il.) to 

o ſeize what is not given, 
To receive, To catch by ſurprize; to ſnatch, ſeize 
ot poſſeſs. Rodney has taken St. Euſtatia,” To 
make priſoner. To captivate, delight or engage with 
pleaſure, To receive with good or ill will, To un- 


- derftand in any particular ſenſe, Jo uſe or employ, 


To prefer or chooſe before another. To comply 
with, followed by word. To performa ny action. 
To receive into the mind. To go into or on board, 


followed by /hip, To ſuppoſe or imagine, followed 


by it, To hire, followed by houſe, Uſed with 
away, to deprive of; to ſet aſide or remove, Uſed 
with care, to be careful, cautious, ſolicitous for, or 
ſuperintend, Followed by courſe, to have recourſe to 
as means. Uſed with down, to cruſh, reduce, or 

ſuppreſs : to ſwallow. Followed by from, to dero. 
gate or detract ; to deprive of, Uſed with heed, to 
be cautious ; uſed with heed to, to attend. Uſed 
with in, to compriſe, comprehend, admit, win, re. 
ceive or impoſe upon. Followed by cath, to ſwear, 
Uſed with , to invalidate, deſtroy, withhold 

withdraw, ſwallow, purchaſe, copy, PA place for, | 
or kill, Uſed with out, to remove from any place. 


Uſed with part, to ſhare or participate, Uſed with 
place, to prevail or have effect. Uſed with ap, to 


borrow upon credit or intereſt, applied to money; to 


engage with; to aſſume; to begin; to engroſs; to 


have final recourſe to; to ſeize or arreſt ; to admit, 
To anſwer by reproving ; to begin where another left 
off; to lift; to occupy the whole of any ſpace; to 
accommodate or adjuſt ; to compriſe or contain ; to 
adopt; to collect. Uſed with ꝝpon, to appropriate; 
to admit to be imputed to; to claim authority. Neu- 
terly, to pleaſe or be approved of. To have its in- 
tended or natural effects. To catch. Uſed with 
after, to learn of, reſemble, or imitate. The ſon 
of Lord Chatham zakes after his father.” Uſed with 
in, to incloſe, leſſen, contract, cheat. Followed by 
in hand, to undertake. Followed by notice, to ob- 
ſerve, to ſhew by any act that a thing or perſon is 
obſerved. Uſed with on, to be violently affected 
with ſorrow or ſickneſs. Uſed with zo, to apply to 
or be fond of; to betake or have recourſe to. Uſed 
with up, to ſtop. Uſed with up with, to be con- 
tented or ſatisfied ; to lodge or dwell, Followed by 


| wth, to pleaſe. 


TA'KEN, part. paſſ. of Take. 

TA'EING, S. ſeizure or diſtreſs, | 

TA'LE, S. (Sax. from tellan, Sax. tala, Iſl.) 4 
ſtory, generally applied to a ſhort narrative of ſome 
trifling and fabulous circumſtances, A narrative de- 
livered by words. A number reckoned from talan, 
Sax. to count, A reckoning. An information or 
diſcloſure of any thing ſecret, An untruth, 

TA*'LE-BEARER, S. one who gives intelligence 
through officiouſneſs or malice. | 
| TA'LENT, S. (talentum, Lat.) a weight or ſum 
of money differing in different nations and ages. 
A faculty, power or gift of nature. Quality or 
nature, ö | 8 

TALISMAN, S. a magical character. 

To TA'LK, V. N. (taelen, Belg.) to converſe. 
To ſpeak impertinently. To give account. To 
reaſon or confer with another. | 

TA'LK, S. (talloouani, Ruſſ.) familiar ſpeech. 
Rumour. The ſubje& of converſation. Among 
the OG - Indian tranſaRions, it is uſed for a 
conference. Stones compoſed of plates, general| 
parallel, flexible and elaſtic. 4 : of l 
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TALK ATIVE, Adj, full of prate; much given 
talking. Loquacious. | 
Y TA'LL, Adj. long or high in ſtature; lofty, 
Study, followed 8 fellow. e 5 
TA'LLOW, S. (talge, Dan.) the greaſe or fat of 
animals which is uſed in making candles, ö 
TA'LLY, S. (from failler, Fr. to cut) a ſtick 
notched or cut along with another, and uſed to keep 
accounts by. Any thing made to ſuit another. 


T ALL, 


T, LMUD, THA'LMUD, S. the book con- 


taining the Jewiſh traditions and rabbinical expla- 


nations of the law. 
TA'LLNESS, S. height of ſtature. 
TA'LON, S. (Fr.) the cla of a bird of prey. 
TA'MARIND, S. an Indian fruit, of an agree- 
able acid taſte, and eſteemed good to quench thirſt. 
TA'ME, Adj. (Sax. taem, Belg. tam, Dan. ta- 


nar, Iſl. ad temia, Run.) gentle of diſpoſition, op- 


poſed to wild. Cruſhed, Subdued. Dejected. 
Spiritleſs or heartleſs. | 
To TA'ME, V. N. (gutamgan, Goth. tamean, 
Sax. tamen, Belg. ſee the adjective) to reduce from 
wildneſs to a gentle and mild diſpoſition, To ſubdue 
or conquer. 8 
TA ME, or THA'ME, 8. a town of Oxſord- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on 
Eaſter Tueſday for all kinds of cattle, and on Oc- 
tober 10, for hiring ſervants, and for horſes and fat 
hogs, It is pleaſantly ſituated on a river of its own 
name, over which there is a bridge. It has a famous 
free ſchool, and a ſmall hoſpital. It is 12 miles eaſt 
of Oxford, and 47 weſt by north of London. 
TA'MKIN, S. the ſtopple of a great gun. 
To TA'MPER, V. A. (derived by Skinner from 
tempero, Lat.) to be officious in the uſe of medicines, 
To meddle, or have to do without knowledge or ne- 
ceſſity. To practice with or endeavour to ſeduce, 
TAMWORTH, S. a town in Staffordſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, viz, on Ma 
4 for cattle and ſheep; July 26 for cattle and wool, 
and October 24 for all ſorts of cattle. It is ſeated on 
the confines of the county, one part being in Staf- 
fordſhire, and the other in Warwickſhire, It is a 
corporation town, ſends two members to parliament, 
and drives a great trade in narrow cloth and other 
manufactures. Tt is fix miles ſouth- by- eaſt of Litch- 
held, and 113 north-weſt of London. : 5, 
To TA'N, V. A. (iannen, Belg. and Fr.) to im- 
pregnate leather with bark. To make brown by 
heat, applied to the ſun. ö - 
TA'N, S. the bark of the oak tree beaten ſmall, 
and uſed to tan leather, | BF 
TA'NG, S. (tanghe, Belg.) a ſtrong taſte left in 
the mouth. A reliſh or taſte, . 
To TANG, V. N. (uſed inſtead of wang) to 
ring with, | | 


N. to fit, ſuit, or cut out to 
reſemble any thing. Neuterly, to be fitted; to con- 


|  TA'NGIBLE, Adj. (tangeo, Lat.) to be felt or 

perceived by the touch. | 1 

- To TA'NGLE, V. A. fee EN TANCLE. . 
TA'NGLE, S. a knot of things mingled in one 

another, | | 

| Kava NK, S. (tanque, Fr.) a large ciſtern or baſon. 


A pond, 7 
TANK ARD, S. (tanquaerd, Fr tankaerd, Belg. 
tancaird, Ir.) a drinking veſſel with a cover moving 
on a hinge. i 

To TA'NTALIZE, V. A. (from Tantalus, who 
was condemned to ſtarve and die with thirſt among 
fruits and water which he could not touch) to tor- 
ment by the proſpect of pleaſures which cannot be 
reached. 115 | 
\ TANTALUS, S. in fabulous hiſtory, was the 


* 


king of Phrygia and Paphlagonia, the ſon of Jupiter 


and the nymph Plota, He one day entertained the 
gods at his table; when, to prove their divinity, he 
ſerved up his ſon Pelops cut in pieces. All the 
deities except Ceres, perceived his cruelty,.and would 
not touch his proviſions. That goddeſs whoſe 
thoughts were ſolely employed about her daughter 
Proſerpine, inadvertently eat a part of his left ſhoul- 

der, Pelops, however, was reſtored to life, and an 

ivory ſhoulder given him inſtead of that which had 

been eaten; while Tantalus was thrown into Tar- 

tarus, where he was puniſhed with perpetual hunger 
and thirſt, * He was chained in a lake, the water of 
which reached up to his chin, but retired when he 

attempted to drink. The branch of a tree, loaded 

with fruit, hung even to his lips, but on his at- 

tempting to pluck the fruit the branch ſprung up- 
wards, It is ſaid that Tantalus had before taken 

away Ganimede, the ſ6n of Tros, king of Troy, 
for which he had been obliged to fly into 8 

ſus; chat he built the city of Smyrna, and left three 

ſons Pelops, Daſcylus, and Brocas, and a daughter 

named Niobe. | 

TA'NTAMOUNT, S. (Fr.) of equal value. 
An equivalent. 

To TA'P, V. A. (tappen, Belg. tapper, Fr.) to 
touch or ſtrike gently, Jo pierce or broach a veſſel, 
from tappen, Belg. £25745 EE 

TA'P, S. a gentle blow. A pipe through which 
the liquor is drawn from a veſſel. 

TA'PE, S. (tæppan, Sax.) linen woven in narrow 
| flips and. uſed for fillets or bands, 

TA'PER, S. (Sax.) a wax candle; a light. 
TA'PER, Adj. (from the form of a taper) grow- 
ing gradually narrow from the bottom to the top. 
Conical, ſlender. Pyramidical. | 

.- To TA'PER, V. N. to grow ſmaller. \ 
TA'PESTRY, S. (tapis, tapifſrris, tapiſtrie, Fr. 
tapin, Brit. tapetum, Lat.) cloth woven with forms 
of human creatures, . beaſts, . &c, uſed for hangings 
and ſometimes for carpets, 


TA'PSTER, S. one who draws beer at a public 
houſe, | | 
TAR, 


ttze heats are greateſt, as in the dog-days, the taran- 
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FTA R, S. (tare, Sax. tarre, Belg. ters, Dan.) 
liquid pitch; or the turpentine of the fir-tree ex- 
tracted by fire, Figuratively, a ſailor. 
Te TAR, V. A. to ſmear with tar, 
or provoke. 
TARA N 
ſpider, whoſe bite is ſaid to be cured only by muſic. 
This is one of the large ſpiders, but is not the 
very largeſt known: its body is three quarters of an 
inch long, and of the thickneſs of one's little finger; 
it is uſually of an olive brown, variegated with a 
duſkier colour; but in this it varies greatly: it is 
covered with ſhort and ſoft down, or hairineſs; the 
points of its forceps are very fine and ſharp; this 
ſpecies is a native of Apulia, As to the effects of the 
poiſon they convey into the wound they make, there 
ſeems yet room for much explanation about it, We 
are told, that in the ſummer months, eſpecially when 


| 


To teaze 
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tula, creeping among the corn in the fields, bites 
the mowers and paſſengers; that in the winter it 
lurks in holes, and is ſcarcely ſeen ; and that if it 
bites then, it is not ſo venomous, neither does it 
induce any ill ſymptoms; but in hot weather, ac- 
* cording to Dr. Mead, although the pain of its bite is 
at firſt no greater than what is cauſed by the ſting of 
a bee, yet the part is afterwards quickly diſcolouted 
with a livid, black, or yellowiſh circle, and raiſed to an 
inflamed ſwelling ; the patient within a few hours is 
ſeized with a violent ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, 
univerſal faintneſs, and ſometimes trembling, with 
a weakneſs in the head; and on being aſked his ail- 
ment, with a tremulous: voice, and melancholy look 
points to his breaſt, as if the heart was moſt affected: 
the patient grows by degrees more melancholy ſtu- 
pid, and ſtrangely timorous, and in a ſhort time ex- 
pires unleſs muſic is called to his aſſiſtance, which 
"alone, without the help of medicines, is ſaid to per- 
form the cure, the uſual alexipharmics and cordial 
medicines being of no ſervice z for at the firſt ſound 
of the muſical inftrument, although the fick lie as it 
were in an spoplectie fit, they begin by degrees, to 
move their hands and feet; till at Jaſt they get up, 
and fall to dancing, with wonderful vigour at firſt, 
for three or four hours ; then they are put to bed, 
refreſhed from their ſweating a ſhort time, and re- 
peat their exerciſe with the ſame vehemence, per- 
ceiving no wearineſs or weakneſs from it, but pro- 
feſſing that they grow ſtronger and nimbler the more 
they dance. At this ſport they uſually ſpend twelve 
hours a day; and it continues three or four days, by 
which time they are freed from all their ſymptoms ; 
which, nevertheleſs, attack them about the ſame 
time next year ; and if they do not take care to pre- 
vent this relapſe by muſic, they fall into the jaun- 
dice, want of appetite, univerſal weakneſſes, and 
ſuch like diſeaſes, which are every year increaſed, if 
dancing be neglected, till at laſt they prove incurable, 


TULA, S. (tarantule, Fr.) a kind of | 


* 


As muſie is the common cure, ſo they who are bit- | 


ten are pleaſed, ſome with one fort of it, and fore 


with another; one is pleaſed with a pipe, another 
with a timbrel, one with a harp, and another with a 
fiddle; ſo that the muſicians ſometimes make ſeveral 
aſſays before they can accommodate their art to the 
venom ; but this is conſtant and certain, notwith- 
ſtanding this variety, that they all requirethe quickeſt 
and briſkeft tunes; and are never moved by a flow 
dull harmony. While the Tarantati are dancing, 
the loſe in a manner the uſe of all their ſenſes, are 
like ſo many drunkards, do many ridiculous and 
fooliſh tricks, talk and act obſcenely and rudely, 
take great pleaſure in playing with vine leaves, with 
naked ſwords, red cloaths, and the like ; and, on 
the other hand, cannot bear the ſight of any thing 
black, ſo that if any by ſtander happen to appear in 
that colour, he muſt immediately withdraw, other- 
wiſe they relapſe into their ſymptoms with as much 
violence as ever. Baglivi, who reſided at Italy, 
and probably had good opportunities of informing 
himſelf with reſpe& to this inſet, has written a 
treatiſe .expreſsly on the ſubject; and molt medici- 
nal writers mention the diſtemper ariſing from the 
bite thereof, as a thing certain. But, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe great authorities, and alſo that of 
Mr. Addiſon in his travels through Italy, there is 
good reaſon to believe the whole ſtory fabulous, and a 
vulgar error 3; for it is treated as ſuch by an Italian 
phyſician, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. and a great many 
gentlemen of unqueſtionable veracity, who reſided 
at Taranto many months; and during the time in 


which the bite of a tarantula is ſaid, to be moſt per- 


nicious, affirm, that there was not a phyſician in 
the country, who believed there was ever ſuch a 
diſtemper, from ſuch a cauſe; that among the vul- 


gar there is a tradition, that diſtempers attended with 


very extraordinary cireumſtances, had been excited 
by the bite of a tarantula; but that nobody ever re- 
members a ſingle inſtance ; and that there is no 
other ſpider to be found in that country, different 


from thoſe which are common in moſt warm coun · 


tries. + | 1 
TA RDT, Adj. (tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.) flow, 


applied to motion. Sluggiſh or unwilling to act or 
move. Dilatory. Unwary. Criminal. 
TA'RE, S. (teeren, Belg. to conſume) a weed 
which grows among corn. . | 
FTA! RE, Adj. (Fr.) the weight of any commo- 
dity. An allowance made for weight of the box, 
cheſt, Ge. in which any commodity is contained. 
TA RE, preter of Lax. 
TA! RGE, or TARGET, 8. (tarian, Bil, 
targa, Sax. targe, Ital. and Fr. trargett, Erle.) a 
kind of a buckler leſs than a ſhield worn for defence 
on the leſt arm. 


T aA RG UM, S. a paraphraſe on the pentateuch 


or five books of Moſes, written in the Chaldee lan- 
| guages IIS CG: 


To TA'RNISH, v. A. {ternir, Fr.) to fully by 
| | | oil, 


* 
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ſoil, or - diminiſh- brightnefs.  Adtively, to looſe | 
brightneſs. ' | [IE 41-4 CCC 
TARPAWLING, S. a hempen cloth ſmeared: || 


with tar. A ſailor. ö 
ſhould. be written. terrie-) a ſmall dog 
ing a fox or otter in their hole. "= 
To FA'RRY, V. N. (tario, Nun. faradb, Heb. 
to perſevere; tar, Chald. to expect or wait for ; targir, 
Fr.) to continue in a place, To delay or be long in 
coming. Actively, to ex pecd or wait for, point 
TA'RT; Adj. (tegrt, Sax, taertig, Belg.) ſour 
or ſharp of taſte ; keen or ſevere,  _ STS, 
TA'RT; S. (tate. tourte, Fr. tartn, Ital. taart, 
Dan.) a ſmall pie of fruit. en ee 
TA'RFANE.,:S, '(tartanna, Ital.) » veſſel with 
one maſt and a threercornered ſail, uſed in the Me- 
diterranean. l REES 
TA'RTAR; $. (tortare,: Fr.) a kind of white 
to wine caſks. Ropes 2 
 TARTA'REAN; Adj (tartarus, Dat.) helliſh. 
TART'LY, Adv, ſharply ; fourly 3 ſmartly, 22 
TA'SK;, 8. (ga, Run. a cuſtem-; 'tache, Fr. 
 taſſa, Ital.) ſomething whichis ordered to be done by 
another, An employment or buſineſs. Ty take to 
TASK, is, to. reprove, examine rigidly, or repri- 
mand. Ss „„ 
To TA/SK, V. A. (An, Brit.) to ordet ' or 


or reddiſh ſubſtance, like a hard ſtone, which ſticks | 


 TA'SSEL, S. (taſſe, Fr.) an ornamental bunch 
of ſilk or glittering ſubſtance hanging at the end of 
2 ſtring. 3: F180 3 e 
| TA!SSES S. armour 6 
To TA' TB; V. A. (tafter, Fr; to try) to per- 
ceive or diſtinguiſſi by the plate. To try by the 
mouth. To eat in ſmall quantities. To feet or 
have a perception of. Neuterly, to try by the pa- 
late: to diſtinguiſty by the mind. Fo reliſn or ap- 
prove, To try the reliſſ of any thing. To have 
perception; to enjoy . To convey to the 
organs of taſte; to affe the organs of „ 
TA'STE, & the act of trying by the mouth, 
The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any thing is re- 
ceived on the palate, Fipuratiyely, diſcernment or 
ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen, | 
TASTELESS, Adj. cauſi n ſenſation on the 
palate, Inſipid ; having no perception of ſymmetry, 
elegance, or deverainge ee fs OT 
To TA'FTER, V. A. (to teran, Sax. fatrar, 


Run, totn cloaths) to tear to rags. ; 1 
TA'TTER, S. a tag.; a fragment of any thing 
torn. a 5 FAA 


To TA'FTLE, V. N. (tateren, Belg: to uſe 


reliſh, applied to the mind. An eſſay or trial, A 
| 


many words without meaning. To ta 
moderation or diſcretion, _ N =o 
TA'TTLE, S. inſignificant and exceſſive prate. 
TATTO'O, S. (perhaps from tapotex tous, Fr. 
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| 


ſtrike all) the beat of a drum by which ſoldiers are, 
called to their quarters, | 5 
" TAVERN, S. (taverne, Fr. taberna, Lat.) a. 


| | | | hauſe where wine is fold. 
TA'RRIER, S. (terre, Fr, the earth, whence it | 
uſe in hunt- þ 


TAU'GHT, preter and part. paſſive of Tzacn. 
'TA'VISTOCK, S. a very ancient borough of 
Devonſhire, governed by a portteeve, who returns 
two members to parliament. Ihe church is a hand- 
ſome building; ànd here are two alms. houſes, It 
has a market on Fridays, and five fairs, viz. anuary. 


17, May 6, September 9, October 10, and Decem- 


ber 17, 


all for cattle, It is 33 miles weſt by ſouth of 
Benden | on Wes 
Te TAU NT, v. A. (tarfer, Fr, tanden, Belg, 


| to ſhow the teeth) to reproach, inſult or treat with. 


: 1 
' ' FAU'NTON, S. a conſiderable town of Somer- 


inſolent contumely and upbraiding. 
TAU NT, S. an infulc or ſec 


| ſetſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays and Satur- 


for bullocks and 


days, and two fairs, on June 17 for bullocks and. 
horſes, and on July 25 continues three days, 
vyſes the firſt day, and pedlary and 


confectionary the other two, ' It is ſeated among 


pleaſant meadows, on the river 


hone „ Which is 


navigable for barges, It ſends two members to, parlia- 
ment; and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 


north welt t 
dense 
command ſomething: to bo done by a certain time. 


trade in the woollen eu e It is 31 miles 
of Exeter, and 14 $ wel by ſouth of Lon- 
f +. L000 ELE4,. 7: 6 "ELLE IT | of 


TAUTO'LOGY; S. [rqutologie, Fr.) the repe- 


s + 
"4 


rition of the ſame words often: ſometimes applied to 
| the repetition of the ſame ſenſe in different words. 


To TAW, V. A. (toutwen, Belg. tawian, Sax.) 


to dreſs white or allum leather. 


| uſed in pl 


a round marble beautifully. coloured, 


©" PAWDRY, Ad}, (according to Henſhaw and 


s 


! 
5 
4 
U 
7 
& 


; 


3 


uſedd with F or with 


ö 


firſt brought into Europe by. t 


Skinner, from Stawdry, St. Audrey or St. Etheldred, 

i. e. things bought at St. Etheldred's fair) meanly, 

ſhewy. Fine without grace or elegance. 

| TA'WNEY, Adj. (tant, tanne,. Fr * yellow 

like things tanned. , _ 

| TAX, 8. (taſg, Brit. taxe, Fr. and Belg.) a tri- 

bute impoſed; an exciſe ; a charge or cenſure; from. 

taxd, Lat. 1 1 n 39 4 . . , 
To TA'X, V. A. (axe, Fr.) to load with exciſe 

or impoſts. To —_—_ or accuſe of ſome fault;. 

efore the. fault; from taxo, 


Lat. , 
1 FAXA'TION; 8. the act of laying on taxes. 


Accuſation; ſcapdal, 


TEA, S. (Gbin. the, Fr:) the leaf of” a ſhrub 


growing in ſeveral provinces in China. The.liquor 
made by infuſing tea in e water; Tea was 

Eure the Dutch Eaſt India 
Company, early in the taſt' centufy ; and a quantity 
of it was brought from Hblland, by lord Arlington, 


and lord Offory, in 1666. It preſently. afterwards 
became univerſal, — for- l. per pound. 


Only 
one 


the duck kind. 


tent or fiſſure. 


den force. 
man, from ſ ier: 


* r * 
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TEA 


8 5 


one ſpecies of the tea- plant, is as yet known; the 


differences in this commodity, as brought to us, pro- 
ceeding from a difference in the climate, foil, age, 
Some indeed, ' 
mention a ſingle and a double flowered ſort, but of 
| Fr.) the pap of a woman; at preſent applied only to 


method of collection and curation, 


this we have no certainty. It is ſaid by ſome to be 


a native of China only, by others both of China and 


Japan; others add a third country, namely, Siam; 


and ſuppoſe, not without probabiliy, that the Japo- 


nic name Tſia is derived from thence. Thus much 
is certain, that at preſent it is regularly cultivated in 


in all prove of equal goodneſs: Fifien in Japan, 
and Nankin in China, produce the beſt. The Chi- 


neſe plant whole fields with tea; the Japaneſe only 
the borders of fields fronting the ſouth, From ſix to 


a dozen of the berries are planted together, as they 
are very apt to fail, and covered with dung and earth: 
it is ſaid, that they are three years in coming up, 
and that they are carefully covered in the winter 


with ſtraw, After a certain number of years, which: | 
 Kempfer limits between ſeven and ten, appear the 


admired leaves: after theſe have been, gathered, the 
plant is either cut. down, and new ſhoots expected 
from the root, or extirpated and renewed from ſeed, 


As the berries are extremely apt to ſpoil, inſomuch 
as to require being planted quite freſh in their native. 


Climate, and as the ſbrub does not bear being re- 
moved entire, there are little hopes of our being ever 
able to introduce it into Europe; nor would it, pro- 
bably, in theſe colder climates, prove equal in qua- 
lity to the Chineſe, ſince even in China and Japan 
it proves greatly different in different provinces. 

To TE'ACH, V. A. (preter and part. paſſive 
taught: teacan, Sax. preter tabte) to inſtruct or in- 


form. To deliver any thing to be learned. To tell 


or give intelligence, Neuterly, to perform the office 
of an inſtructor. 1 | 
TE'ACHABLE, Adj. capable of being inſtructed, 
or taught; docile. | | 
TE'AL, S. (teelingh, Belg.) a ſmall wild fowl of 
TE'AM, S. (tene, Lat. the beam of a carriage; 
tyme, Sax. a yoke) a number of oxen drawing the 
ag carriage at once. Any number paſling in a 
Ine, : i 
TE“ AR, S. (pronounced zeer, from tar, Run. 


tear, Sax. taare, Dan.) the water which flows from 


the eyes. Any moiſture trickling in drops. 
TE'AR, S. (pronounced tare, from the verb) a 


To TE'AR, V. A. (pronounced fare, preter tore, 
formerly tare, part. paſſive torn, from tæran, Sax.) 
to pull any woven ſtuff into pieces or tatters. To 
wound with the nail or any ſharp pointed inſtrument 
drawn along. To break, divide or ſhatter by vio- 
lence, To pluck violently, To take away by ſud- 
Neuterly, to rave or rant like a mad- 


9 


To TE'ASE, V. A. (tæſgan, Sax) to comb or 
unravel wool or flax. To ſcratch cloth to level the 
nap. To torment or vex with aſſiduous imperti- 
nence. | | 988 


TE'AT, S. (teth, Brit. tit, Sax. tette, Belg. Yeton, | 


— — 


different provinces of Japan, and China, but does not | 
building. 


the dugs of beaſts. ä + n 
TECHNICAL, Adj. belonging to the arts. 
TE“ CHNOLO GX, S. a deſcription of the me. 
chanic arts. Ve - 
TE'CHY, Adj. froward or peeviſh. Fretful, 
TE'CTONIC, Adj. belonging, or relating to 


To TE'D, V. A. (teadan, Sax.) to lay graſs 
newly mown in rows. Vas "0 
TE'DDER, or TE'THER, S. (tudder, Belg, 
tedt, Iſl. a rope; tigher, Erle) a rope by which 2 
horſe is tied in the field to prevent his paſturing tos 
widely. Figuratively, any thing by which a perſon 
is reſtrained. - 586! 256544 \ 
TE DEUM, S. (we praiſe the Lord |) a hymn 
of the church, ſo called from the two firſt words in 
the Latin, „))) a el 41 
' TE'DIOUS, Adj. (tedieux, Fr. tedium, Lat.) 
| occaſioning wearineſs and trouble by its continuance: 
or length. | | As 
_ TE'DIOUSLY, S. in a ſlow, tireſome man- 


ner. nh, 
To TEE'M, V. N. (team, Sax. offspring) to 
bring young; to be pregnant. Figuratively, to be 
full or charged with like an animal that is pregnant. 
Actively, to bring forth or produce. To pour, from 
tommen, Dan. a low word, but ſtil] retained by the. 
Scots, and uſed by Swirr, . Teem the remainder,” 
TEE'MING, Adj. pregnant, fruitful. |. © 
TEE'N, S. (tinn, Sax. to kindle ; tenen, Flem, 


| 


4 


to vex; teoman, Sax. injuries) ſorrow z grief. Ob- 


ſolete. | | | "Ho 
TEE'NS, S. (from tyn, Sax. ten) the years 
which are reckoned by the addition of ten; as thir- 
teen, fourteen, fifteen, Wc, 
TEE'TH, S. the plural of TooTHn. 5 
TE GUMENT, S. (tegumentum, Lat.) the cover 
or outward part. n wi 72-008 
N TEL NT, S. (Fr.) colour, or touch of the pen · 


cil. 5 fr 
 TE'LESCOPE, S. (Fr.) a long tube fitted with 
glaſſes, through which diſtant objects are viewed. 
To TE'LL, V. A. (preter and part. paſſive, told; 
tellan, Sax.) to utter or expreſs by words. To relate 
or ſpeak. To teach or inform. To diſcover. To 
count or number. To make excuſes. © Never 
tell me.” SHAk, Neuterly, to give account. To 
tell on; is to inform of. 3 
_ - TE'LL-TALE, S. one who gives information of 
what another ſays or does, either through officiouſ- 
neſs or malice. | 


TE'MERARIOUS, Adj. raſh, heedlefs, care- 


leſs, | | | 
; TEME'RITY, 
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TEME'RITY, S. (temeritas, Lat.) unreaſonable 
contempt of danger. Raſhneſs. 8 

To TE MPER, V. A. (tempero, Lat. temperer, 
Fr.) to mix ſo as one part may qualify or ſet the 
other out to advantage. To mix or mingle, To 
accommodate. To ſoften, ſooth or aſſuage. To 
form or reduce inetals to a proper degree of hard- 


nels, i | | 

TE'MPER, S. a due and juſt mixture of con- 
trary qualities. The middle courſe, A diſpoſition 
or conſtitutional frame of mind. Calmneſs, The 
ſtate of hardneſs to which any metal is reduced. 

TE'MPERAMENT, S. (Fr. temperamentuin, 
Lat.) ſtate with reſpe&. to the predominance of any 
quality. Due mixture of oppoſites, The habitude 
or natural conſtitution of the body. 

TE MPERANCE, S. (temperantia, Lat.) mo- 
deration in eating and drinking. Moderation in any 


thing. | 
T E-MPERATE, Adj. (temperatus, Lat.) ab- 
ſtaining from exceſs in eating or drinking. Moderate 
in degree of any quality or paſſion, | ; 
TE'MPERA TURE, S. (Fr.) conſtitution or de- 
ree of any quality, Due ballance of contraries, 
Rn from any predominant paſſion, . 
TE“ MPE ST. S. -(tempeſte, Fr. tempeftas, Lat.) 
the u moſt violence of the wind; whoſe ſeveral de- 
gree> ate thus marked by Johnſon; a breeze; a gale; 


aguſt; a ſtorm; a tempeſt, —A continued ſtorm at | 


ſea, Any tumult or violent commotion. By tempeſt 
is underſtood the utmoſt violence of the wind z and 
by „orm, a commotion of the elements. 


To TE'MPEST, V. A. to diſturb as by a tem- 


TEMPE'STUOUS, Adj. (tempgſteux, Fr.) ſtor- | 
my; diſturbed by furious blaſts of wind or violent! 
| | | courſe towards any place or object. Drift, aim, or 


rage of paſhons., + | | 
TE'MPLAR, 8. m the Temple, bordering on 
the Thames, ancient 
knights 3 a ſtudent in law belonging to the 
Temple. Alſo a certain order of knights, inſtituted 
at Jeruſalem about the year 7118, | 
TE'MPLE, S. (Fr. templum, Lat.) a place ſet 
apart for religious. worſhip. The upper part of the 
ſides of the head, from tempora, Lat. | 1 55 
TE'MPLET, S. a piece of timber, placed under 
the girders of a building. 1 5 
TE MPORAL, Adj. (Fr.) meaſured by time, 
oppoſed to eternal. Secular, oppoſed to eccleſiaſti- 


cal, Confined to our preſent exiſtence in this world, | 


oppoſed to ſpiritual, Placed»at the temples, from 
temporal, Fr, * l 
E'MPORALTY, S. the laity, oppoſed to the 


clergy. Secular poſſeſſions, oppoſed to thoſe be- 


longing to the church | | 
TE'MPORARY, Adj. (tempus, temporis, Lat.) 
laſting only for a limited timſne. 
To TE'MPORIZE, V. N. (temporiſer, Fr.) to 
delay, or put off to another time, To comply with 


- 


the times or occaſions, 


- 


to 


y belonging to the ſociety of 


r 


TEMPORIL-Z ER, S. one who changes his prin- 
eiples purely to comply with times and occaſions, A 


word of reproach. 
To TE'MPT), V. A. (tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.) to 
endeavour to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do-ill by 
preſenting ſome pleaſure to the mind, To provoke, 
To ſollicit. To try. * 

TEMPTA'TION, S. (sentation, Fr.) the act of 
endeavouring to draw to the commiſſion of ill by of- 
fering ſome ſeeming advantage. An enticement. 
The ſtate of a perſon ſollicited by the appearance of 
preſent pleaſures or advantages, to the commiſſion of 
ſome crime or fault. | 

TEN, Adj. (taibun, Goth. yn, Sax.) twice five, 

or nine and one. | 

TE'NABLE, Adj. (Fr.) ſuch as may be main- 
tained or held againſt oppoſition or attacks, 

TENA'CIOUS, Adj. (tenax, tenacis, Lat.) 
graſping hard; unwilling to let go; uſed with of, 
before the thing held. — or not forgetful, 
applied to the memory. Niggardly. Strongly ad- 


hering to principles notwithſtanding reaſons for the 


contrary, Coheſive; adheſive, ; 
TE'NANT, S. (Fr.) one that holds of ano- 


ther. One that dwells in the houſe of another for 
rent, 


TE'NANTABLE, Adj. fit to be dwelt in, not 
wanting repairs. | ED 

TE'NCH, S. a well-known freſh-water fiſh, 

To TE'ND, V. A. (contracted from attend) to 
watch, guard, attend or be attentive to. Neuterly, 
to wait or 'expet. To move towards a certain point 
or place, from tendo, Lat. To be directed to any 


end or purpoſe; to aim at, from tendre, Fr. To at- 
tend as 5 Es: : 


TE'NDENCE, TE'NDENCY, S. direction or 


courſe towards . conſequence or inference. 
TE'NDER, Adj. (ner, Brit. tendre, Fr. tener, 


Lat.) eaſily impreſſed, injured, or pained. Delicate 


or effeminate. Exciting benevolence or ſympathy, 
Compaſſionate, Suſceptible of the ſofter paſſions, 
Amorous or laſcivious. Expreſſive of love. Care- 
ful or cautious not to be hurt, uſed with of Young, 
Eafily torn, bitten or digeſted, 


To TE'NDER, V. A. (tendre, Fr.) to offer or 


preſent for acceptance, To hold or eſteem. To re- 
gard with care or tenderneſs, The laſt ſenſe ſeems 
obſolete, WE: 

TE'NDER, S. an offer, or preſentation of any 
thing for acceptance, Regard or kind concern, A 


ſmall ſhip attending a larger; particularly applied 


to one appropriated to receive and confine men who 
are preſſed for the navy. 
TE'NDER-HEARTED, Adj. eaſily affected 
with the diſtreſſes of others. | 
_ TE'NDERLY, Adv. ſoftly ; kindly; in an af- 
fectionate and delicate manner. 
TE'NDINOUS, Adj. ſincwy; ful} of tendons. 
5 IR 7 T"EN- 


| 
| 
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| Lat.) continuation of ſtate. 


perly but two tenſes, 5. e, the preſent and the pre- 


nify the future indicative; and in this reſpe& we 


vino tinto, Span- 


Tr 
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TENDON, 8. (tenda, Lat.) a finew 3 a liga: 
ture by which the joints are moved. 

TE'NDRIL, S. (tendrillon, Fr. . the 85 of a 
vine or other r fruit. 

TE NEMENT, S. any dwelling held by a te- 
Nant. 


to ſtool, without. being able to evacuate, 
"T E'NET, S. (from tenet, Lat. he holds; fome- 
times it is written tenent, which in Latin tignifies, | 


- they hold) an opinion, poſition or principle. Dogma; 


rine. 


TENNIS, 8 S. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be derived 


from tenex, Fr. ſtop; uſed by the French when they 


hit the ball) a play in which a ball. is ſtruck by a 


18 75 
TE NON, 8 8. (Fr.) the end of one piece of tim- 
ber cut to be fitted into another. 

TE'NOUR,, or TEN OR, S. (tencur, Fr, tenor, 
General currency, 
Senſe contained, or. the genera] courſe and drift of a 
diſcourſe.  In-myſic, the mean or middle part, be- 
tween the Wau and the bas. | 

TFE'NSE, S. (temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.) in gram- 
mar, à variation of. a verb to fignify- the time in 
which any action is done. In Engliſh we have pro- 


terperfect, the verb being only varied. in the latter; 
but in order to expreſs the other times, we make uſe 


of: the auxiliary. verbs have and had to expreſs the 


preter and preterpluperfect, and Hall and will, to ſig- 


ſeem to imitate the Sax, who make uſe of hebbe and 
befod,.for the perfect and pluperfect, and ſceal, and 
101 for the future. N 

TE'NISON, S. (ten _ Lat.) the act of fireteh- 
wy, or ſtate of being retched. 

E'NF, S. (iente, Fr. tentorium, Lat.) a tempo- 
rary lodging place for a ſoldier, formed of canvas 
fretched upon poles. A pavillion. A roll of lint 
put into a fore, from tente, Fr. A ſpecies of wine 
of a deep red, imported from Gallicia in Spain, from 


To. TE'NT, V. A. to put a roll of lint into a 
fore. F. iguratively, to ſeareh to the quick, 
1 5 trying; attempting; el 

ing. 

"ENTER, 8. — Lat.) a hook on which, 
any thing is firetched, To be on the tenters, is, to 
he © on the ſttetch; to be in. ſuſpenſe. or in diffi- 
culties. 


TE'NTH, Adj. (teetha, Sax.) the next after the | 


Hinth.; the oelliciation ten. Subſtantive]y, the tenth 


part, tithe, or that portion which all en 
livings pay to the king. 
TE NTHLV, Adv. in the tenth place. 

-_ CIT, 8 (tenuitẽ, Fr. tenuitas, Rana 
neis 


eus. 40. ſmall ; thin ; minute; ſlender, 


whereby tenements are holden of their lords. 


| "TENURE, 8. Fr. tenco, Lat) — 


I ENE'SMUS, 23 (Lat. ) a violent. inclination to || 


| exceptions, the day of return. 
appearance. On che eſſoign-day:the term:is ſaid to. 
begin, when one judge fits in each of the courts of 
| | Weſtminſter, in order to take care and enter eſſoins: 

{ but it is not till three days afterwards, that all the 


TE'PID, Adj. (tepidus, Lat. ) lukewarm... 5 
| TEPIDITY, 8. lukewarmacks, . - 
; TE'POR, 8. (Lat.) gentle. warmth, Lake: 
' warmneſs. 

TE'RCE, S. (aiv ro, Fr. triens, Lat.) velſed con» 
| raining the third of a but or pipe, or forty-two wiue 

allons. 

1 TEREBV/NTHINATE, TEREBUNTHINE, 
Adj. (terebinthine, Fr. tercbinthuns, Lat.) confitiog 
ij of turpentine, 

TERGH ERSA'TION, S\. the act of quibbling | 
or ſhuffling in an argument: ſohcerſugs, 3 evaſion; | 
ſhiſt; fickteneſs, 

FTE RM, S. (terminus, vat.) a limit or boundary. 
A word by which apy-thing is exprefled.. A con- 
dition. A limited time, or the time for which any 
thing laſts, In law, the time in which the tribus 
nals ot places of judgment are opened for perſons to 
ſeek. their right by courſe, of law and action. There 
are four of theſe terms in a year, viz. 3. Hilary- 
term, which begins on January.23, but if that is a 
Sunday, the next day, and ends on February 12. 
2. Eaſter- term, which begins the Wedneſday fort- 
nigbe after Eaſter- day Ys. and ends. the Monday next 
after | Aſcenfion-day. 3. Trinity-term, which be- 
gins on the firſt Friday after Trinity-Sunday, and 
ends the Wedneſday fortnight after. 4. Michaelmas 
term, which begins on November 6, and ends the 
28th of the ſame month. It has been held, that courts 
do nat fit except in term-time, as to * of judg- 

ments, & c. and every term there are four Na the thus 
diſtinguiſhed; that is, the eſſoign- day, the day. of 
writs, and day of 


judges ſit for the diſpatch..of - buſineſs. '"Fhere are 
: likewiſe different returns in different terms, ſome, have 


F ing more, ſome ſe wer: and as, in. the king's bench, 


; all-returgs: ate to be made on. ſome particular. dey of 


the week in each term, care muſte be taken not to 


* 9 


Scolding or quarrelſome. 


make the writs out of that court returnable on 2 
non- judicial day, as Sunday, - All-Saints,: &c. In 
the univerſity, that ſpace of time when: the ſchools 
are opened and the exerciſes for degrees. are per- 


formed che intervals between. ene are eee 


cations,?': - of 
"To FERM, V. A. wal or name. 
TE'RMAGANT, Adj. 85 Sax. eminently; 
and magan, Sax. powerful) curl ulons. Tumultuous. 


_ TERMAGANT, 8. a feald, A turbulent vo- 


To TE'RM INATE, V. A. 1 Lat.) to 
bound, limit, or put an end to. Neuterly, to bo li- 
mited or end; to attain . uſed with _ 


* 


"RSS 


THA 


' TERMINA'TION, 8. the at of limiting or 
bounding. A bound or limit. An end br conelu- 
fon, In grammar, way of a word, from termi- 
natio, Lat. terminai ſem, Fr 

TE'RRACE, or TERRAS, 8. (mae Ital. ) 
a ſmall mount or ſpot of elevated n ——_— with | 
gravel or graſs. - 58 al : 

TERRA'QUEOU 8, Ad (rr, Lech bos 
agua, Lat. water) conſiſting of land and water. 355 

TERRK NE, 14 0 —— Lat.) earth 

„„ 22. (terrgftris, Lat. e 

to the earth 
Al., Adj. frightful ; iemidable 3 drend> 
ful; violent, or great, ſo as to abs offence, 

TE'RRIBLY, Adv, dere pp — 

frightfully: violentiy. | | 
| TER RRIER; 8. (F.) a dog that Ke his 
game under ground. A ſurvey or regiſter 7 land. 
An "TERRIFIC, from terebra, Lat. 

RI'FIC Adj. Li ro Lat.) cauſing 


terre 'TE'RRIEY, v. Aut as affetavith error; to 
make afraid ; Sus 8. 1911 T5 
" TE'RRITOR 8. (territoitey Fr.) land, A 
country or dominion. | 
TERROR, S. ( terreur, Fr. terror, Lat.) fear 
cauſed by the ſight or apprebenſion of ow r 
N rous —_ 
— 8E, 


The fear. wy 


i IE RE. = 


days. 
TESSELLATED, Adj. (ab ! Lat ) varies 


gated by ſquares. 


TE'ST, S. (Fr. 't4fla, Lat.) the cupel by which 
refiners try *their metals, Figuratively, trial or exa- 


my prove, or gire evidenee. Actively, to ks 
ive evidence of any point, 
TESTIMO'NIAL,. S. (Fr. tt/flimonium, Lat.) a 


woltiqn wherein a perſon” s Character is ſupported by 8 


thoſe who ſubſeribe it, and which i is produced by a 

perſon in his owa favour, 

--TE'STIMONY,. S. (teftimonium, Lat.) evidence 

or proof, An open atteſtation or profeſſion, | 
TESTINESS, 8. anger; innen 3 fretful- 


nels > moroſeneſs. 


TE'STY, Adj linie, Fe. lun, Lat.) fretful; 


inclined to an 
TETBURY, _ TEDBURY, 8. a conſiderable 
town of G eiſhire, with a. market on Wed- 


neſdays, and two fairs, vin. on Aſh-Wedneſday and 
July a, for cattle, ſheep, and horſes... It is ſeated 
on the _ of the county, next Wiltſhire: it has a 
long bridge, a handſome church, free-ſchool, and 
alms-houſe;;z and carries on a pretty good trade. It 
lies — mites from Glouceſter, and ninety-four 
ith London, The river Avon riſes i in this _ 
'T 

'TE'TCHY, Adj. a. corruption of 

TE'TE a TETE: 8. (Fr. head 25 cheek 
by jowl. Cloſe and familiar converſe or correſ- | 
rene 2 : 

 TE'THER, S. ſee Tzppe. | 707 
 TE'TRARCH, S. (tetrarcha, __ perſon ou 


verning the fourth part of a prov 
""TEATER, 8. (teter, h by ſcab, or ring · 


F EWK SUR V, Scig A af Glouceſterſhire, 
governed by two bailiffs, who return two members to 
parliament, It was formerly noted for its monaſtery. 
The cloa trade flouriſhes here, and it is famous 
for muſtard, — &e. The deciſive battle be- 
tween: the houſes York and Lancaſler was won 
here by Edward IV. "Tewkſbury has a market on 


mination, * The means of. trial. That with which | Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and fairs on March * 


any thing is compared as a ſtandard,” Fern or oy 440 Jene 
9 


diſtinction. : 
TESTA'CEOUS, Adj. e Lat.) con- 
— of made of ſhells. Dre continuous 
ells. ai 
TESTAMENT, 8. (of dementen, Lat.) a will 
or 2 which a perſon's poſſeſſions are dif- 


ne 22, Sept. 4, and October 10, for 
cattle, and —— It lies ten miles 
— Glouceſter, and 109 from condom. 
TEXT. S. . (texte, Fr, tixtus, Lat.) that on 
which a comment is written, A ſentence of ſcrip- 
ture, ſo called becauſe written in ineĩent manuſcripts 
in text or a larger hand, than the notes; which 


his death. hen names applied tocach were written in ſmall charaQters. 


2 the volumes of the ſacred ſerĩptures. 


TE'XTUARY, 8. (te#tzaire, Fr.) one who is fo 


TE'STATE, Adj. (teflatas, many having mado a well verſed in ſcripture, 20 to de e in producing 


6:4 34 


ante his favour... 


will, 
""TESTA'TOR, 8. (alu, Fr.) = ma who | | TEXTURE, 8. (texte, Lat.) the act of wear- 


makes of leaves a will. iz qt 
ne 8. (Lc a woman who leaves 
2 wi 2 
9 8. tefte of kate, Fe. A 25 thisevia 
ng probably di the. read: 4 — 
= Gi) a ſilyer coin valued at 
br cover of a \ A er 


Toe TE'STIFY, v. N. (teftificers Lat 0 to wit 


* 


Y %* 


ing with reſpect to form, matter or fluff, Diſpoſi- 
tion or combination of parts. 

-THA'N; Adv.-(thaxe, Sax.) a particle uſed af- 
n Lomparnthve verb, .and placed before a og 


THANET, 8. an iſland in Kent, about eight 
miles long and four broad, being ſurrounded by the 
| fea on the north and cot, 3 by the river Wanſtam 

on 


— 


— —— — —EAõꝓͤ———ů——ů˙— ————— 


IE FOI 


—— 


A 8 . 1 
* 


th, Latta 2 


A FH E 


hee 


2TH Þ 


on the weſt and ſouth. It is very fruitful in corn and 


graſs, It contains ſeveral villages, the principal of 
which are Ramſgate and Margate z the latter of 
which is now much frequented by the nobility and 


gentry, for the convenience of bathing in the ſea, The 


north-eaſt point of this iſland is called the North 
Foreland, It gives title of. ca;l/ts the Tufton fa- 
mil 5 TIE 1014} 443 +) | f a 

THANE, 8. (thegn, Sax.) au old tithe of bogour 


equivalent to a baron. 


1:32:16 avno.n A 1000 10 


Belg.) to acknowlege and expreſs obligation for fa» 
noers.mceived.. TY AUOTRLT 7, EAU | 


? 


ecived.; “ 2 th: 


#3 „ 3351.4 423} 


TI NA. 

To THAT CH, M. A.{thacciay, Sax.) td cover a 
roof with ſtra r. | 

To THA'W, V. N. (thauan, Sax. ad thiguar, 
Il. gegen, Belg.) te melt after being frozen: Ac- 
tively, to melt any. thing frozen. 
IHA W, S. the ſtate of a thing which: melts 
after having been frozen.: > 5443491154 m1 eie HON 

THE', Article. (ſe, ſeo, Sax. de, Belg.) the ary 
ticle denoting & partitular thing; when ät is uſed 
before an adjeRive it ſignifies: collection or many gas 
the good, the righteous, the juſt. It generally occurs 
before nouhs of the plural number; in yerſe, when 
it comes before a. vowel, the „ is cut offz “ th; 
adorning thee.” CowLsey. Before a participle of 
the preſent tenſe, it ſhows that it is 'uſed as a ſub- 
ſtantiye; when it comes before -e&her, the h and - 
are both cut off, as other. ) 


KS -+ wel 113 a>: 


1 H : e110 


To THANK, V. A. (thancian, Sax. dandlen, 


THEATLRIC, oi 


.» THE'ATRE, 8. (Fr. rheatrum, Lat.) 8 play. 
hauſe. A place ing 5 ſteps like a theatre. 
THEA'TRECAL;, Adj. be. 
coming a play- houſe; belonging to a play-houſe. . 
_. THEE! the oblique: caſe fingular of thou, from. 
the, Sax. the obliquecaſe of thi, Sac. 
THE“ FT, S. the act of unlawfully and felon. 
ouſly taking away agother perſon's property: ſleal. 
ing 3. che thing ſtolen n 
HE'IR, S. (pronounced thare ; heoray Sax. ther, 
Iſl. plural of, hun, her; theyn, IN.) them! In their 
poſſeſſion; belonging to them: their is uſed when 
thing comes beween it and its ſubſtantive. 
THEM, the oblique aſe of th, from him, dative 
plirabiof be, Sax! Bib b II 
THE! ME, S. a ſubject on which à perſon ſpeaki 


or writes. A ſhort dſſay on any ſubject. The ori- 


ginal word whence others are derived. 
THE MSELVES, Pron. (ihe plural of Bin and 
ſelf ]. thoſe very perſ ons ³ 


at chatitime. Alterwards, or immediately after auy 


action mentioned. Therefbre or for this“ reaſom 


8 


Neu and then, at. firſt and afterwards, That time, 
when uſed after till. i kae de en 
THEN CE, 8. (eontracted from there ind hence) 
from that place or time. For that reaſon. ''Though | 
ſometimes it is a yt whe Ray of 
that word is both ſuperſtubus and barbarous;! -| | 
I THENCEFO! RWTH, Adil from chat time. It 
ſhould not be uſed with f , e e | 
-.*PFBENCEFO'RWARD, Adj. on or from that 
e ent brig oh 29 thin 
THEO'CRACY, S. (theecratie, Fr.) a governs 


went in whikh Godits conſ dere la the monarch or 


ſoverei 


** 4 ol * : 


n. 1 119 
| i THEOLQ/GMN;-8.la-divinez/ & profeſſor of 
ttt EMC: ied gant to 


< 
% . OF IP 
& 8 i : 
. > : 
; , 5 : 
4 4 
£ g > 2 5 
. — — — runs — _ — — — = 


dixinity. l II % % tt 1425 TY A af: 
8 „TH EOLO'GICAT., Adj. belonging to the ſcis 
ence of divinity ... FFC BI IE? £173 
THEO'LOGY, S. (zheelogie, Fr.) divinity! 
Theology : mhay,: be. diſtinguillied, into natural, which 
comprehends, the: knowledge we have of God: from 
his works, by the light of reaſon alone; and ſuper- 
natural, which: contains. what, we are taught con- 


cerning God in revelation. * is again dif. 
tinguiſhed into poſitive, moral, and ſcholaſtice. Po- 


ſitive knowledge is the knowledge of the holy ſcrip- 
turescand of: the. ſignification chereof, conformably. 
to the 7 maginge of the fathers and councils, without 
elie,aſliftance of any argumentation. Some will have 
it, that this ought to be called expoſitive rather than 
poſitives! Moral: theology is that Which teaches us 
he divine laws relating to our manners and aCtions; 
Scholaſtic, ar ſchool theology is ihat which pro- 
ceega by ræaſoning; or that derives the knowledge of 
ſeveral divine: things: from-cestain eſtabilſhed prineis 
ples of faith, | boil d %% 12 
i £3 . erin, ee ENLTS'0 PRAIES 


L * 7 8 EY 4 0 2 
r — 8 n r 


8 A 11. „ 


— n 


35 i "TH I. 


— — — Te. 


THEO'RBO,. (eiorba, Ital. Puore reh a large 


THE ORN, 8. (there, Fr. 3 ſpeculation, ops 
poſed to practice. A ſyſtem or plan. A ſcheme, 
THERAPIE, A. urin diccaſes: ſana- 


tive; curves... 156 


Belg. der, Dan.) in that place, oppoſed . to here: an 
exclamation demanding ſomething at a diſtance. At 
the beginning of à ſentence, it generally cauſes the 
' nominative caſe to be placed after the verb, and is 


that. 10 
THE'REABOUT, or THERE/A BOUTS; Kaj. j. 
near that place, - number, are or Ray! 7 con- 


cerning that matter. 
THEREAT, OF on that account, At that 

Nt „ 
"1 THEREBY, Adj. for that . B cher 
THE'REF ORE, Adj, for ae For t is reaſon. 
Conſequently. | | Ye: baarce 

T HERMO'MEFER, Cab Fr.) an 
inſtrument for meaſuring the degree of heat. 

THESE, pron, plural of THIs. When oppatel 
to thoſe, theſe relates to the perions or things laſt 
9 70 the firſt, |: „Mee. 
THE'SIS, S. BY a of cm tra A ſubjeQt to difst 
pute upon. te 464 
'THE'TFORD, 8. a nayor-borough of Norfolk, 
with a market on Saturdays, and fairs on May 14 
Auguſt 2, and September 255 for cheeſe and toys. 
About three centuries ago, it contained ſeven 
churches, and three monaſſeries. It has now three 
churches, an hoſpital, grammar-ſchool, &c. and 
ſends tyo members to parliament. The town is. 
large, but thinly peopled; and the principal manu- 
facture is A . oth. It is about ten miles from 
Bury St. Edmund's, twenty-five from Norwich, and 
_ eighty from London. , 

THEU! RGV, S. the power of doing g ſupernatural 
things by lawful means. 


be and ſhe. 

THICK, Adj. (thicee, Sax. es 10. eh; | 
Belg. dych,- 1 the oppoſite of thin. Groſs or 
denſe, Gteat in circumſerence, oppoſed: to ſlender. 
Muddy, or not tranſparent applied to liquors. Fre- 
quent, or in quick ſucceſſion. Cloſe or croudkd. 
Coarſe. Without articulateneſs, applied to ſpeech; 
THI'CK,.S. that part) orgtime, where à thing! is 


ſtacles or inconveniencies, *' 

THI'CK, Adj. frequently or falt. Cloſely. To. 
a great depth. + pers and e in great num- 
r 8. A* 


To THYCKEN, v. N. eie date n 


jute uſed in playing a thorbugh baſs. 
THE'OREM,S. (Fr.):a Propoſition Taid down as | 
an acknowledged truth," 


THERE, Ach, Cnet, (Goth. bert Sax. der, 


borrowed from i/ y a, Fr. In'compoſition, it. means | 


v — CI 


numerous. . Neurerly; to grow thick, only muddy; 
cloſe, or numerous. 8 

THI'CKET,'S. (thicetu, Sax.) a cloſe knot or tufe | 
of trees. 1 


was uſed for thrift, ſo that rhie of is one that takes of 
or from a'man his rhie; i. e. his thrift or means where - 
by he thrives) one who privately takes away the pro- 
perty of another. 
candle, which, if negzlecded, would ſoon. Cue 
it. 

To THE VE, v. N. to take away the pro- 
rey of another unlawfully, ' | 


Theft. - 


all that part 'of the hüman rr between the . 
toeks and the kae. 


THAT LL, S. (chile, Sax. ut ieee of rimber eut) the 


ſhafbs;/ or arms of wood between which à horſe is 

placed in a carriage: Hence thill, or thilker” e the 

| horſe that goes between the ſhafts, - 
THIMBLE, S. (Minſhew ſuppoſes it corrupted: 


THEY", in the 1 22 the moms: of | 


thickeſt. Thick and thick, „ 1 15 ob- | 


* 


To — To ſtrengthen. © To make: cloſe or 


from ehumbell) a metal cover, which women place on 
the tip of their fingers: to „ _ pena react 
necdle;rwhen ſewing. -- - * | 
*+/THVME, 8. ſee Tum 35 N 
THIN, Adj. (thinne, - Sax) Ahe 10. * 
Belg, .) ithe' contrary to thick,” Rare, oppoſed to 
denſe, Not cloſe, or having large interſtices; W 
| dipped) to found; lean or lim. 
To /THI'N, V. A. to make thin or rateſy. 'To 
make leſs cloſs or numerous. To attenuate. 
:; THYNE,-Pron; (from thein, neuter of — 
| rived from flit N of thee, Goth.) belonging + 
or relating to thee, It is uſed for thy when the ſub- 
— is derived from it. 'Thine'is the king- 
om.“ , "1 
＋ HI/NG, 8. (Sn. 4 "gs Belg.) whatever is. / 
| Sonia 6: oppoſed to a perſon, it ſignifies an inani- 
mate 2 When bee to perſons, it en : 


contem wn 

To THI v. N. ( preter” thought 3 thaghan, * 
Goth. preter. thata, thencan, _ F. conſider any: 
thing in the mind. To teaſon. To judge or con- 
clude. To intend. To 3 Jo recolle& or- 
obſetve, uſed with _ Actively, to: entertain in 
the mind, conceive, or imagine. Preceded by me, 
2 eſteem « or believe. 7; think much LS is to „ 8. 4 
To thinkſcorn:f, is to diſdain, i! i 

Tr, 2 Adj. (thridga, Goth: tbrjdda, Sax.) * 
next after the ſecond. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, we e 
the third part, the ſixtieth part of a ſec ond. = 
J. THURDLY,. Adj. in che third place. 
THIRSK, S. a borough in the north-ridi ing of ' 


Yorkſhire, With a market on Mondays, and fairs on 
Sbrore- Monday, and Fw 5, Oct c 28 and 29, 


and 


THIE'F, 8. (plural thieves; thiubs, Goth. thick : 
| Sax, deef, Belg. Johnſon obſerves, that it was an- 
. cient]y written the, and was of two ſyllables ; thie 


An excreſcence in the ſnuff of a2 


er Rr, 8, the prafiice of fling 
THIGH, 8. 8 Sax. 5 19. FR Belg.) * 


4 , 
* - 5 - 
* rw 2-7 — 0 " _ : 
r E 


| 
[ 
| 


. an eager or vehement deſire. 


of this order to the reign of Charles VII. of France. 


gteen ribband over the left ſhoulder, and brought 


ſame manner, a thiſile crowned. About the time of 
the reformation, this order was dropped, till James | 


_u 


pO —— 


"TH 1. 


« nn... 


3 THR 1 


and December 14, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, 


and leather. It is a ſmall place, formerly noted for 
its ſtrong caſtle. It is governed by a bailiff, who 
returns two members to parliament, It is 220 miles 
north by weſt of London. | | 

THI'RST, S. {thyr/l, Sax. dort, Belg.) the pain 
ſuffered for want of drink. Want of drink. Fi- 


To THI'RST, V. N. to be uneaſy for want of 
drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement deſire, 
followed by:after. | 

THL'S, Pron. (Sax) that which is now preſent, 
or mentioned. After but, the next and no more, 
Followed by a word _ time, the laſt paſt ; 
eliptically it ſignifies time. It is often. oppoſed to 
that, which when they refer to a former ſentence, 
this relates to the latter, and that to the firſt mem- 


ber. 

THI'STLE, S. (hi/ile, Sax. die/tel, Belg.) a 
prickly weed growing in corn fields. Order of 4he 
THISTLE, or of St. ANDREW, is a military order of 
knighthood in Scotland, the riſe and inſtitution of 
which is variouſly related by different authors; 


Leſley biſhop of Roſs, reports, that the night before | 


the battle between Athelſtan _ of Northumber- 
land, and Hungus king of the Picts, a bright croſs, 


to the primitive deſign, of twelve knights of 8 

Andrew, King George I. in the firſt of his hw 
confirmed the ſtatutes ſigned by queen Anne, with 
the addition of ſeveral more, among which was that 
of adding rays of glory to ſurround the figure of St. 
Andrew, which hangs at the collar; and though 
from the reformation to, George I, both elections and 


| inſtallments had been diſpenſed with, his majeſty or- 


dered that chapters, of election ſhould, for the fu. 
ture, be held in the royal preſence ; to which end he 
ordered the great wardrobe to provide the knights 
brethren, and officers, with ſuch mant'es as 
ſtatutes of the ſaid order agp »1nted. 2 7178510 
THU THER, Adv. (>ax.) to that place; to that 
end or point. 7 5 5 oo” 
THO", contracted for THoucu., _ 47 
THO'NG, S. (#bwang, Sax.) a ſtrap of leather; 
THO'RN, 8. (thaurns, Goth. thorn, Sax; 
doorne, Belg.) a prickly tree. A prickle growing 
on the thornbuſh, Any thing painful and troy» 
| 1 g a rp. 7 2 7 
THO ROUGH. Prep. the yyord through, e 
tended into wo ſyllables, * TEE 65 6 
THO'ROUGH, Adj. (this is always written 
with two ſyllables, but the prepoſition in one, 


in form of that whereon St. Andrew, the tutelar 


ſaint of Scotland, ſuffered martyrdom, appeared to | 


Hungus, who having gained the victory, ever after 
bore the figure of the croſs on his banners. Others 
aſſert, that Achaius king of Scotland, firſt inſtituted 
this order, after having made the famous league of- 
fenſive and defenſive with Charlemagne king of 
France. But though the thiſtle had been acknow- 
ledged as. the ſymbol of the kingdom of Scotland from 
the reign of Achaius, yet ſome refer the beginning 


Others place the foundation of it as low as the year 


1500. The chief and principal enſign is a gold col- | 


lar compoſed of thiſtles and ſprigs of rue interlinked 
with amulets of gold, having pendent thereunto the 
image of St. 422 with his croſs, and the motto 


Nemo Me Impune Laceſſet ; ** Nobody ſhall provoke | 


me unpuniſhed,” Ihe ordinary or .common enſign 


worn by .the knights, is a ſtar of four ſilver points, 


and over:them a green circle bordered and lettered 
with gold, containing the ſaid motto, and in the 
center is a thiſtle proper; all which is embroidered 
on their left breaſt, and worn with the collar, with a 


under the right arm; pendant thereto is the image 
of St. Andrew, with his croſs, in a purple robe, 
with. an oval of gold enamelled vert, with the former 
motto: but ſometimes they wear, enriched in the 


IL. of England, reſumed it, by creating eight knights: 
however, the revolution unſettled it again, and it 


' through) complete; paſſing in at one ſide and beyond 
Ieelother. = $:40191 410, 
THOU'ROUGHFARE, S. a paſſage without ar 
' ſtop or let, A 11 CST eee 
' THOU", Pron. (., Goth. and Sax. de Belg 
tu, Lat. ov, ſu, Gr. in the oblique caſes ſingular'ibee, 
from the, the dative and ablative of thre, Sax. In 
the plural number ye, from ge, Sax. in the obliqud 
caſe you, from cow, the dative and accuſative pluta 
in the Sax. or izuis, the ſame caſes in the Gothic) 
uſed when we ſpeak to a perſon, When weiſpeul 
to our equals we ſay, you, like the French; but in 
our addreſſes and devotions we. uſe tb. 
THO*'UGH, Conjun. (theah, Sax. thaub, Goth.) 
notwithſtand ing that; although, At tbongb, implies, 
28 if. At the end of a ſentence, it denotes howe 
or yet. 5 in 
 THO'UGHT, the preter and part. paſſ. of 
 TrinK.. ck BG e, abt u 
THO'UGHT, S. the act of thinking. A 
image formed in the mind. Sentiment. Reflection. 
Opinion. Defign. Serious conſideration. Care off 
ſolicitude, after tale. A ſmall degree or quanti 
followed by a comparative adjeQive. - ; 
THO'UGHTFUL, Adj. full of thought; pens 
3 N anxious. Ke 
'Of . dj thuſend. v/end, Be . 
| confifing of tan bundeod, PO 9 * 
THRA'LL, or THRAL“ DOM, 8. {thraly 
Sax. ) a ſlare. Bondage, or a ſtate of ſlavet j. 
To THRA'SH, V. A. (ſometimes written bre 
which is moſt conformable to the etymology, rhref® 
can, Sax. derſchen, Belg.) to beat corn out of the 


laid negleRed till queen Anne, in 1703, reſtored it | 


chaff, To beat or drub, e 
| |  _ THRE'AD, 
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RE; AD, 8. pronounced thred; ibræd, Sax. 
Lad, Belg.) a ſmall line of flax twiſted, Any thing 


contrived in a courſe, The drift or deſign of a dif- | 


A | 8 5 
To THREAD, V. A. to paſs through with a 


thread, To pierce. TE, | 
THRE'ADBARE, Adj. worn to the naked 
' threads. Having no nap, Worn out, ; 
HRE AT, S. (from the verb) the act of de- 
nouncing ill. A menace, DEED 

To THRE'AT, or. THRE'ATEN, V. A. 
threat is uſed only in poetry; threatian, Sax.) to 
aſſure a perſon of, or denounce, future evil. To 
endeavour to terrify by denouncing ill, or ven- 


geance. 5 : 
THREE, Adj. (threo, thri, thris, Sax.) two 
and one. 5 | 

THRE'SHOLD, 8. 1 Sax.) the 


ground or ſtep under a door, Entrance, 
" THRE'W,. Preter of TyRow. PE 

THRI'CE, Adj, (thrig, Sax.) three times, 
Sometimes ſet before an adjective.to expreſs the ſu- 

perlative degree. ü | h 
'To. THRI'D, V. A. (corrupted from thread) to 
fide through a narrow paſſage, 5 | 
"THRIFT, S. (from thrive) profit; the ſtate of 


acquiring more. Frugality. 


* 


© THRIFTULY, Adv. ſparingly; frugally. 


THRIFT'LY, Adj. frugal ; ſparing ; managing 
with prudence. | | 1 
' To THRILL, V. A. (thyrlian, Sax. drilla, 
Swed.) to pierce or bore. To affect with a piercing 
ſenſation. Neuterly, to have the quality of pierc- 
Ing. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp ſound, 
To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. | 8 
To THRI'“VE, V. N. (preter throve, part. paſf. 


| thriven; throa, Sax. to increaſe) to proſper, increaſe, 


grow rich, or improve. N | 
THRO,, a contraction of TyHRoucH. | 
' THROYAT, S. (throte, throta, Sax.) the fore 


part of the neck, or paſſage for food and breath. 


The main road of any place. To cut the throat, is to 
© kill by cutting the wind-pipe. 
To THROY'B, V. N. (Johnſon derives it from 


Y throw up ; and Skinner from the ſound) to heave as 


the breaſt with ſorrow. To beat or palpitate. 
THRO'B, S. a heave, or beat of palpitation. 
THRO' E, S. (throwean, Sax. to ſuffer) the pain 
and anguiſh attending the bringing a child into the 
world, Any great agony. . 3 
THR 'ONE, S. a chair of ſtate richly adorned, 


and covered with a canopy, ſor emperors, kings, 


princes, &c. to fit on at thecimes of public ceremo- 
nies, alſo the ſeat of a biſhop. 


IHRO NG, S. (thrang, Sax. from thringan, 


Sax, to preſs) a croud or multicude prefling againſt 
each other. | 

To THRO'NG, V. N, to crowd. . Actively, 
to incommode with crowds. . _ | 


54 


_—> 


| via of the.pyrites; as he does, that the 
* 6 D. 


| negligence, 

To caſt. . To ſpread, 
To change by any kind of violence; followed by 
To loſe or 


 -THRO'STLE, 8. (Sax.) the thruſh. - - 


— 


THRO“TTLE, V. A. to choak or kill by ſtop- 


ping the breath. To ftrangle; to ſuffocate. 
HRO'VE, preter of THRIVYE. 


THRO'UGH, Prep. {(thurh, Sax. thairhb, Goth. 
door, Belg. durch, Teut.) from one end or extremity - 


to the other. By means of. 
THRO'UG 
other. 


THROUGHOU'T, Prep. quite through, En- 


_ | 
_ THROU'GHOUT, Adv. in every part; every 


where. 


To TH ROW, V. A. (preter threw ; part. paſſ. 


» Adv, from one end or ſide to the 


thrown, tbrazun, Sax.) to fling or caſt to a diſtance, - 


To toſs, or put away with violence, haſte or 
To lay down careleſsly or in haſte. 
To repoſe, followed by uper. 


aut of. To turn, uſed with away. 
ſpend profufely; to _ Uſed with by, to reject 
or lay aſide as uſeleſs. Uſed with down; to over- 


turn. Uſcd with /, to expel, to reject or renounce: - 


Uſed with out, to exert; to diſtance or leave behind; 
to emit or bring up. Neuterly, to perform the act 
of caſting. To caſt dice. 
expedients, | 

' THRO'W, 8. a caſt. A caft of dice. The 
ſpace to which any thing ie thrown. An effort or 
violent ſally. | | 


THRU'M, S. (thraum, Iſl. the end) the ends of 


weavers threads. * Any coarſe yarn, 
To THRU'M, V. A. to 
muſical inſtrument, | 
THRU'SH, S. (thriſc, Sax. droz1, Pol.) a ſing- 


ing bird, Small round ulcerations which appear in' 
| the mouth, and by degrees affect every part of the 
my | 


To THRU'ST, V. A. (truſito, Lat.) to puſh 
any thing into matter or between cloſe ſubſtances. 
To puſh or drive with violence. To ſtab. To com- 
preſs, uſed with together. Neuterly, to wound 
with the point of a weapon. To ſqueeze into. 
To throng. we: 


THU'MB, S. (thuma, Sax.) that ſhort ſtrong - 


finger which grows on the part of the hand towards 
the body, 


THU'MP, S. (thembo, Ital.) a hard blow given 


with ſomething blunt. 


To THU'MP, V. A. to beat with dull heavy 


blows. . 


ö THUNDER, 8. (thunder, thuncr, Sax. dunder, 


| to reject ; to emit, Uſed with up, to reſign angrily ; . 


Uſed with about, to try 


grate or play ill on any 


— 


Swed, dender, Belg. tondar, Perſ. tonnere, Fr, from 
toneo, Lat.) a loud noiſe or rattling, accompanied by 


lightning. Any loud cr tumultuous noiſe. Dr. 
Lifter is of opinion, that the matter both of thunder 
and lightning, and alſo of earthquakes, is the efflu- 


2 * 


matter of 
vulcanos, -. 
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vulcancs, is the pyrites itſelf. This is a mineral 
that emits copious exhalations, and is exceeding apt 
to take fire upon the admiſſion of moiſture. See the 
doors defence of his notion in the Philoſ. Tranſ. 
No. 157. He thinks this may be the reaſon why 
England is ſo little troubled with earthquakes, and 
Italy and almoſt all places round the Mediterranean 


| ſea, ſo very much, viz. becauſe the pyrites are rarely 


found in England ; and, where they are, they lie 
very thin, in compariſon of what they do in thoſe 
countries; as the vaſt quantity of ſulphur emitted 
from the burning mountains there, ſeems to ſhew. 
The effects of thunder and lightning are owing to the 
ſudden and violent agitation theair is put into thereby, 
together with the force of the exploſion ; and not to 
thunderbolts falling from the clouds, as is ſuppoled | 


| by the vulgar. 


To THU'NDER, V. N. to make that loud and 
terrible noiſe attending lightning. Actively, to 
ronounce or utter with a loud noiſe, 4 
THU'NDERBOLT, S. lightning. 
THU'NDERCLAP, S. an exploſion of thun- 


der. | 

To THU'NDERSTRIKE, V. A. (part. paſſ. 
thunderfiruck) to blaſt or hurt with lightning. 10 
terrify or amaze by ſome unexpected ill. 

'THU'RSDAY, S. thunreſdeg ; thurſdeg, Sax. 
Donnerſtag, old Teut. donderdag, Teut. the thun- 
derer's day, i. e. Dies Jovis, Lat. or Jupiter's day. 
Thor was the ſon of Odin, the month of March was 
by Iſlanders named from him Thormaanet, i. e. the 
month of Thor; thunder is likewiſe called by them 
Therdun, i. e. Thor's ſound. And in the Saxon ho- 
mily we are told; Thor eac and eowthen the bathene- 


men hercath ſwithe, i. e. Thor likewiſe and Moden, 
| whom the heathen adore or exalt with praiſes,” 


Bede's Eccl. Hiſt.) the fifth day of the week. 

THU'S, Adj. (Sax.) in this manner. To this 
degree or quantity. | 

o THWA'CK, V. A. (thaccian, Sax.) to 

ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy; to beat 
heartily. | 
THWA'CE, S. a blow given with ſomething 
blunt and heavy. : 4 

THWA'RT, Adv. (thryn, Sax. dwars, Belg.) 
acroſs.  Perverſe, Tranſverie ; miſchievous, | 

To THWA'RT, V. A. to cioſs. To do any 
thing in oppoſition to another. 

HY”, Pron. (thin, Sax.) of, belonging, or re- 

THY'ME, S. (thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.) a 
lant. | 

TIA'R, or TIA'RA, S. (tiara, Lat. tiaire, Fr.) 
a diadem or dreſs for the head. : 

To TI'CE, V. A. contracted from ENTICE. 

TICK, S. (perhaps contracted from ricker, a 
tally on which debts were ſcored) ſcore or truſt, 
IJ he lice of dogs or ſheep, from tigue, Fr. tete, Belg. 


the linen caſe which holds the feathers or flocks of a 
bed. | | 


* 


To TI'CK, V. A. to take on credit or on truſt. 
To run in debt. To truſt, or give credit. e ; 
 TICKEN, or TICKING, S. a kind of ſtrong 
linen uſed for the caſe of a feather bed. © 

TICKET, S. (etiguet, Fr.) a token of any right 
or claim, at the delivery of which admiſſion is 
granted or the claim acknowledged, | 5 

To TV'CELE, V. A. (titilld, Lat.) to make a 
perſon laugh by flight touches. To pleaſe b 
flight gratifications. Neuterly to feel a ſenſation 
— _— laughter, | 8 

TVCELISH, Adj. falling into laughter 
ſcarce touched. Tottering b iffcult 2 ar 

II/ D, Adj. (tydder, Sax.) tender; ſoft; nice. 

TT'DE, S. (tyd, Sax. tud, Iſl. and Belg.) a time, 
or ſeaſon, The alternate ebbing and flowing of 
the ſea. Tides are two periodical motions of the 
waters of the ſea, called the flux and reflux, or the 
flow and ebb. The cauſe of the tides is the attrac= 
tion of the ſun and moon, but chiefly of the latter 
the waters of the immenſe ocean, forgetful as it were, 


of their natural quietus, move and roll in tides, ob- 


ſequious to the ſtrong attractive power cf the moon 
and weaker influence of ſun, - The greateſt elevation 
of the waters is not when the luminary is in the mi- 
ridian, but about three hours after, becauſe the mo- 
tion communicated to the waters during the arrival 
of the miridian is not immediately deſtroyed, but re- 
mains ſome time, and receives farther augmenta- 
tion from that which is impreſſed for about three 
hours after, becauſe the motion communicated to 
the waters during the arrival of the miridian is not 
immediately ceſtroyed, but remains ſome time, and 
receives a farther augmentation from that which is 
impreſſed for about three hours after. For the ſame 
reaſon, we obſerve, the greateſt and leaſt tides hap- 
pen not on the day of the ſyzygy, or quadra: ure, 
but on the third or fourth after; the ſum or diffe. 
rence of the forces of the luminaries not being till 
then at a maximum. That the tides may have their 
full motion, the ocean in which they are produced 
ought to be extended from eaſt to weſt go deg. or a 
quarter of a great circle of the earth, at leaſt ; be- 
cauſe the places where the moon raiſes moſt, and 
moſt depreſſes the water, are at that diſtance from 
one another, Hence it appears, that it is only in the 
great oceans that ſuch tides can be produced; and 
why, inthe large Pacific ocean, they exceed thoſe in 
the Atlantic ocean ; hence alſo it is obvious why 
the tides are not ſo great in the torrid zone be- 
tween Africa and America, where the ocean bs nar- 
rower, as in the temperate zones on either ſide; and 
from this alſo we may underſtand why the tides are 
ſo ſmall in iſiands that are very far diſtant from the 
ſhores, It is manifeſt, that in the Atlantic ocean the 
water cannot riſe on one ſhore but by deſcending on 
the other; ſo that at the intermediate diſtant iſlands, it 
muſt continue at about a mean height bet wixt its ele. 
vation on the cne & on the other ſhore ; : s the tides. 
paſs 
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paſs over ſhoals, and run through ſtreights into bays 
of the ſea, their motion becomes more various, and 
their height depends on a great many circumſtances. 
The tide that is produced on the weſtern coaſt of 
Europe correſponds to the theory above deſcribed : 
thus, it is high water on the coaſt of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the weſt of Ireland, about the third hour 
aſter the moon has paſſed the meridian : from thence 
it flows into the adjacent channels, as it finds the 
eaſieſt paſſage. One current from it, for example, 
runs up by the ſouth of England, and another comes 
in by the north of Scotland: they take a conſider- 
able time to move all this way, and it is high water 
ſooner in the places to which they fuſt come; and 
it begins to fall at thoſe-places, while the two cur- 
rents are yet going on to others that are farther in 
their courſe, As they return, they are not able'to 
' raiſe a tide, becauſe the water runs faſter off than 
it. returns, till, by a new tide propagated from the 
ocean, the return of the current is ſtopped, and the 
water begins to riſe again, The tide takes twelve 
hours to come from the ocean to London bridge, 
ſo that when it is high water there,' a new tide is 
already come to its height in the ocean; and, in 
ſome intermediate place, it muſt be low water at the 
ſame time. In channels, therefore, and narrow 
ſeas, the progreſs of the tides may be, in ſome re- 
ſpects, compared to the motion of the waves of the 
ſ:a, When the tide runs over ſhoals, and flows upon 
flat ſhores, the water is raiſed to a greater height 
than in the open and deep oceans that have ſteep 
banks; becauſe the force of its motion cannot be 
broke upon theſe level ſhores, till the water riſes to 
a greater height. A flood, ſtream or courſe. 
TI'DINGS, S. (tidan, Sax. to happen; tidende, 
Ill.) news. An account of ſomething that has hap- 
ned. RE 
TI'DY, Adj. (tidt, Il.) ſeaſonable. Neatly dreſſed. 
To TVE, V. A. (tran, tigan, Sax.) to bind or 
faſten with a knot. Uſed with wp, to confine or 
obſtruct. 44 Lord N. is tied up to three hundred 
_ per annum.” An. To oblige or con- 
rain, 


or obligation, | 
II ERCE, S. (Fr.) a meaſure containing forty 
two wine gallons. | 

TI'FF, S. liquor. Drink. A quantity of liquor 
for drinking. A tiff of punch.“ Ax. A fit of 
peeviſhneſs ; a pet. Fg 

TVGHT, Adj. (dicht, Belg.) cloſe, or ſtretched 
hard, oppoſed to looſe: cleanly dreſſed, ſomething 
leſs than neat, not leaky, applied to caſks or ſhips. 

TIKE, S. (tick, Swed. tete, Belg. tique, Fr.) 
re 'TICR.. : 

TILE, S. (tigle, Sax. tegel, Belg. tiule, Fr. te- 
gola, Ital.) thin plates of baked clay uſed in cover- 
ing houſes. 

To TILE, V. A. to cover with tiles 

TILL, S. a money-box or drawer, 


TIE, S. a faſtening made by a knot. A bond 


— — 


TILL, Prep. (til, Sax.) before or after the pre- 
ſent time. 


TILL“ now, is, to the preſent time; T1LL be, 


to that time, | 

TILL“, Conj. to the time or degree. 

To TILL, V. A. (tylian, Sax. tenle, Belg.) 
to plow or manure ground, 

TILLAGE, S. huſbandry, agriculture : the 
act of plowing and manuring land, to make it pro- 
aa 

TILLOTSON, (Jon) was the ſon of Robert 
Tillotſon of Sowerby, in the pariſh of Halifax in 
Yorkſhire, clothier, and was born there in the year 
1630. He ſtudied in Clare-ball, .Cambridge, and 
in 1656 left his college, in order to become tutor 
to the ſon of Edmund Prideaux, Eſq; of Ford- 
abbey in Devonſhire. He was afterwards curate to 
Dr. Hackee, vicar of Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire. 
In 1663, he was preſented to the rectory of Ketton 
or Keddington, in the county of Suffolk ; but was 
the next year choſen preacher to Lincoln's-Inn, 
when he procured Ketton to be beſtowed on his 
curate, He was greatly admired in London for his 
Sermons, and the ſame year was appointed Tueſday 
leurer at St. Lawrence's church, London, where 
his lectures were frequented by all the divines of 
the city, and many perſons of quality and diſtinc- 
tion, In 1666, he took the degree of doctor of 
divinity at Cambridge; in 1669, was made a preben- 
dary of Canterbury ; in 1672 was admitted dean of 


that cathedral, and three years after was made a pre- 


bendary of St. Paul's cathedral, London. In 1679 he 
became acquainted with Charles earl of Shrewſbury, 
whom he converted from popery, and the next year 
refuſed to ſign the clergy of London's addreſs of 
thanks to king Charles II. for not agreeing to the 
bill of excluſion of the duke of Vork. In 1683, 
he viſited the unhappy lord Ruſſel when under con- 
demnation, and attended him in his laſt moments 
on the ſcaffold, In 1689 he was inſtalled dean of 


St. Paul's; made clerk of the cloſet to king William 


and queen Mary, and appointed one of the commiſ- 
ſioners to prepare matters to be laid before the con- 
vocation, in order to a comprehenſion of all pro- 
teſtants, as well diſſenters as churchmen ; but this 


attempt was fruſt.ated by the zeal of thoſe members 
of that body, that refuſed to admit of any alteration 


in things confeſſedly indifferent. On the 31ſt of 


May, 1691, Dr. Tillotſon was conſecrated arch. 


biſhop, of Canterbury; but on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1694, he was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs 
which proved fatal to him. The firſt attack came 
upon him when he was at chapel. He bore it with 
his uſual neglect of himſelf, and would neither in- 
terrupt nor break off from his ſacred exerciſes to 
look after his health. The fit came on ſlowly, but 
ſoon returned to a dead palſy, when ic became very 


neaſy for him to ſpeak. He ſaid that he had no 
| burt# on his conſcience ; expreſled no coacern - 


to 
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to live, nor fear to die; but patiently bore his bur- To TI'NGE, V. A. (tinge, Lat.) to give 4 
then till he ſunk under it, after five days illneſs, on | colour. To ſtain. EEE tein!” 


the 21ſt of November, 1694, in the ſixty-fifth year 
of his age. He was interred in the church of St. 
Lawrence Jury, London, where a neat monument 
is erected to his memory, It is remarkable, that 
while this truly great man was in a private ſtation, 


he always laid aſide two tenths of his income for 


charitable uſes, King William, after the arch- 
biſhop's death, never mentioned him but with ſome 
teſtimony of his eſteem for his memory, and often 
uſed to tell his ſon-in-law Mr. Chadwick, I loved 
our father; 1 never knew an honeſter man; and 
i never had a better friend.“ 
of Dr. Tillotſon's Sermons was publiſhed in his 
life-time, and corrected by his own hand: theſe 
Barbeyrac tranſlated into French, in ſix volumes 
octavo. Thoſe which came abroad after his death, 
from his chaplain Dr. Barker, made two volumes in 
folio, the copy of which was ſold for 2500l. and 
this was the only legacy he left his family, his ex- 
t aſive charity conſuming all his yearly revenues as 
faſt as he received them. | 
TI'LT, S. (Hyd, Sax.) a tent or any covering 
over the head, The cover of a boat or carriage, 
A military game, in which the combatants thruſt 
at each other with lances. A thruſt. 


To TI'LT, V. N. to fall or lcan on one ſide. 
1] dreſs. | 


Actively, to ſtoop, hold or force on one fide, To 
cover, like the tilt of a boat. 


2s in tilts. | 
'TULTH, S. buſbandry. 


TU'MBER, S. (tymbrian, Sax.) wood fit for 


buildings. Materials. 


TI'ME, S. (tima, Sax. tym, Eiſe.) duration con- 
ſidered as ſet out by certain periods and meaſured by 
Interval. 
The 


certain epochas. Space of duration. 
Seaſon or proper time. Life. Early ſeaſon. 
hour of childbirth. The repetition of any thing. 
Muſical meaſure. | 


To TI'ME, V. A. to bring or do at proper ſea- 


ſon. To allot a certain ſpace for the accompliſhing 


a thin 


early. | 
TI'MID, Adj. timorous ; fearful ; cowardly. 
TIMI' DIT, S. fearfulneſs ; cowardlineſs ; want 
of courage. 5 | 
TUMOROUS, Adj. (timer, Lat.) too much af- 
fected with fear ; fearful, 
TUNCTURE, S. colour ſuperadded by ſome- 
thing. In chemiſtry, a diſſolution of the more re- 
fined and volatile parts of a body in a proper men- 


ſtruum. | 


TI'NDER, S. (zyndre, Sax.) cloth burnt to 
aſhes, uſed in catching the ſparkles made by ſtriking 
a flint and Reel together. 

TUNE, S. (tinne, Il.) the tooth of a hartow; 
the ſpike of a fork, | 


One volume in folio. 


To carry or point, | 


TIM ELV, Adv. ſeaſonably ; opportunely ; ſoon ;- 


K 


| the infinitive mood, and implies that the ſecond is 


To TI NGLE, v. N. (tingelen, Belg.) to yer. 
ceive a continued ſound in the ear. To feel a ſharp. 


quick pain, or pleaſure. 


To TI'NK, V. N. Case, Lat. Aude N. l. 
to make a ſharp ſhcill noiſe. j 5 ; it); 
TINKER, S. a perſon who mends old copper. 


E 


and brazen veſſels. 


TI'NSEL, S. (etincelle, Fr.) a kind of fhinins- 
cloth. Any thing Buy but of ſmall value. ng 

TINT, S. (tente, Fr. tinta, Ital.) a dye, or 
colour, | . : MEE: 

TINY, Ach. ( tint, Had, Dan.) little 3 ſmall; 
puny. | 


TYP, S. (tip, tiphen, Belg,) the top, en, or 


To TIP, v. A. to cover the head of ity. * 
with metal. Fo ſtcike lightly, n 
Tl'PPET, S. (tæppet, Sax.) ſomethins: w. 
. he neck, ; Eppet, ) : s bing worn | 
To TFPPLE, V. N. (tepel, old Teut. a duo): 
to drink to erte. ZE (el 5 wy 2.dug); 
TYVPSTAFF,.S. an officer with a ſtaff tipped 
with metal. BE OED 
TT'PSY, Adj. half drunk: | 
. TVYPTOE, S. the end of the toe. . 
ITIRE, S. (tuyr, Belg.) rank or row. A head: 


To TTRE, V. A. (tirian, Sax.) to- make weary 
or to fatigue. % engias 
TI'SSUE,.S. is r. 172 Sax. to weave) cloth in- 
terwoven with gold or ſilver. 5 
TI'T, S. a ſmall horſe. A woman; ſee Tip. 
'TV'THE,.S.. (teotha, Sax. the tenth) the tenth; 
rr. OW Rt PQ re ae Por TR 
TI'THABLE, Adj. liable to pay tithes z charge-- 
able to the tenths or tithes payable is the clergy. .. 
TITILLA'TION, S. a pleaſing. ſenſation from 
wo Se of ſome parts; a tickling. 5 
TT'TLE,.S.- (titre, of titalle, old Fr. titalus,. 
Lat.) a general head compriſing particulars. An. 
appellation of honour. A name, The firſt page 
of a book explaining its ſubject. A claim of right. 
An inſcription; In commerce, the perſon's name 


lat the top of a folio to whom the articles contained 


o—_ . 5 | 
To TI'TLE, V. A. to name; to entitle; to» 
, | 15 
To TI“ TT ER, V. A. to laugh with reſtraint 
or ſoftly. . 
TI“TTLE, S. (tit, Teut. little) a point or dot; 


a particle. 


TUTTLE-TATTLE, s. (from tit, ſmall, and 


| zattle) ſmall talk; idle prating. 


TI'TULAR, Adj. nominal; enjoying the title, 
TO”, Adv. (Sax, ze, Belg.) when it comes be- 
fore a verb, or between two verbs, it is a ſign of 


the 
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the object of the firſt. After an adjective it denotes 
the object; ſometimes it notes futurity or ſomething 
to be done, and is preceded by fill. To and again, 
or to and fro, imply backward and forward. 

TO', Prep. oppoſed to from, it notes motion to- 
wards, Sometimes it implies addreſs, attention, addi- 
tion, ſtate or place whither any one goes, oppoſition, 
amount, propoſition, poſſeſſion, perception, accord 
or fitting; the ſubje& of affirmation, compariſon, 
as far as. Aſter an adjective, it denotes its object. 
Before face, preſence. After a verb it denotes the 
odject. Sometimes it implies degree. Before day, 
like the Saxon, it implies the preſent day ; before 
morrow, the day next after the preſent, Before 
night, the approaching or preſent night, 


I 


TO'AD, S. (tade, Sax.) an animal reſembling 
a frog, and accounted venomous. 5 ä 

To TOAST, V. A. (taſtum, Lat.) to dry or 
make brown by holding before a fire. To name a 
health to be drank. 

TOAST, S. bread dried or made brown before a 
fire, A celebrated beauty, whoſe health is often 
orank;* 3 +? | . | p 
TOBACCO, S. in botany, a genus of plants, 
whoſe flower. is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ;. 
the tube is longer than the cup; and the limb, which 
ſpreads open is divided into five acute-pointed ſeg- 
ments; the ſtamina conſiſts of five ſubulated fila- 
ments, topped-with oblong antheræ; the fruit is an 
oval capſule, with a furrow on both ſides, opening 
at the top in two cells, which contains a great 
many rough kidney ſhaped ſeeds, There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of tobacco; the flowers of ſome are leſs 
cute pointed than others; they are all natives of 
America, and. brought originally from thence, and 
at firſt were in great eſteem for their medicinal qua- 
lities. This plant was not known in Europe, till 
after the diſoovery of America by the Spaniards : 
The Americans on the continent call it petum and 
thoſe of the iſlands yoli. It was firſt brought into 
Europe by M. Nicot, from the iſland, Tobago, in 
America, about the year 1560, whence its Engliſh 
name; and is now cultivated for medicinal uſe in 
our gardens, It is perennial, as is ſaid, in America; 
and annual with us; Tobacco is cultivated in ſe- 
veral parts of America, particularly in the Caribbe 
illands, Virginia, &c. where they are forced to mix 
zſhes with the ſoil, to prevent its riſing too thick. 
After ſowing, they water it every day; and on very 
hot days cover it up to prevent its being ſcorched by 
the ſun, The marks of good twiſt-tobacco, are a 
fine ſhining cut, and an agreeable ſmell, Tobacco 
is either taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternutatory, or 
maſticatory, by chewing it in the mouth, or by 
ſmoaking it in a pipe. It is ſometimes alſo taken in 
little longiſh pellets put up the noſe, where it is 
found to produce very good effects, to attract a deal 
of water or pituita, unload the head, reſolve catarrhs, 
and make a free reſpiration ;z for the ſubtile parts of 


54 


8 


| 


a bell. 


the tobacco in inſpiration, are carried into the tra- 
chea and lungs, where they looſen the peccant hu- 
mours adhering thereto, and promote expectoration. 
When taken in great quantities in the way of ſnuff, 
it ie found to prejudice the ſmelling, greatly dimi- 
niſhes the appetite, and in time gives riſe to a 
phthiſis. That taken in the way of ſmoak, dries 
and damages the brain. Borrhi, in a letter to Bar- 
tholine, mentions a perſon who, through exceſs of 
fmoaking, had dried his brain to that degree, that - 
after his death there was nothing found in his ſkull 
but a little black lump, conſiſting of mere mem- 
branes, | > 
| TOPD, S. (totte haar, Teut. a lock of hair) a 
buſh or thick ſhade. Applied to wool, 28 pounds 
weight, „ | 
TOE, S. (tas, Sax. foen, | Belg.) the extreme 


diviſions of the feet anſwering to the fingers of the 


hand, | 
TO'FT, S. a grove of trees 
a mefſuage or houſe ſt6od, _ | 

TOGE*THER, Adj. (togethere, Sax.) in com- 
pany. In the fame place, or time. Conjoined. 
In concert. Together with, implies a ſtate of mixture 
or union with. | | 


To TOLL, V. N. (tilian, Sax. tuylen. Belg.) to 


z a place where a 


labour.  ACtively, to work at. To over-labour, 


TOL, S. labour. Any net or ſnare woven or 
meſhed, from zoile, Fr. 

TOI'LET, S. (toilette, Fr.) a dreſſing table. 
TOFLSOME, Adj. laborious ; making weary. 
 TOYKEN, 8. (tacins, Goth. tacn, Sax. teychen, 

Belg.) a ſign or mark. A memorial of friendſhip, 
TO'LD, pret. and part. paſſ. of TELL. | 1 
To TO'LE, V. A. to draw by degrees. | 

TO'LERABLE, Adj. (Fr. zolerabilis, Lat.) that 
may be endured or ſupported ; paſſable, but not ex- 

cellent. Indifferent. | e 
TO'LERANCE, S. (Fr.) the power or act of 


abounding or ſuffering. 


To TO'LERATE, V. A. (toleratus, Lat.) to 
ſuffer or allow without oppoſition. To permit. | 

TOLERA'TION, S. (zoleratus, Lat.) allow- 
ance given to ſomething not approved, 

TOLL, S. (Sax. tal, Belg. toll, Brit. told, Dan.) 
a cuſtom or tribute paid for the paſſage of goods. 

To TOLL, V. N. to pay money for the paſſage 
of goods, &c, To found a bell, Actively, to ring 


TO'LL-BOOTH, S. a place where taxes are 
paid, A priſon, | 

TO'MB, S. (tombe, tombeau, Fr.) a monument in 
which the dead are incloſed. e 

TO“ ME, S. a volume or book. 

TO' N, S. (tonne, Fr.) ſee Tux. 


TONE, S. (tonus, Lat. ton, Fr.) a note, ſound, 


or whine, Elaſticity, 
TO'NG, S. (ſee Toxcs, though it is ſometimes 
Written tongue, yet as its office is to catch or hold, it 
6 E | ſeem 
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chewing and eating food. Figuratively, taſte. A 
blade or prong of any bifed inſtrument. 


teeth, notwithſtanding threats, or a perſon's utmoſt 


top. Jo riſe above. 


ticular kingdom, country, or place. | 


5D TO 


. 


T GR 


ſeems derived ſrom the ſame original, and ſhould be 
ſpelt in the ſame manner as Tors) the forked 
catch of a buckle. 5 
TO'NGS, S. (it has no ſingular; tang, Sax. and 
Belg.) an inſtrument with two legs moving on a 
rivet, between which any thing is held. | 
TO'NGUE, S. ( tung, Sax. tonghe, Belg.) the 
moveable muſculous part of the mouth, and princi- | 
om inſtrument of ſpeech or ſounds in animals. 
peech or fluency of words. A ſmall point. To 
bold one's tongue, is to be ſilent. | + 
To TO'NGUE, V. A. to talk or prate. 
TONSILS, S. in anatomy, two 'remarkable 
glands ſituated near each fide of the mouth, near 
the uvula, and commonly called almonds of the ears, 
from their reſembling almonds, | 
TO'NSURE, S. (Fr. tonfura, Lat.) the act of 
ſh iving or clipping the hair. | 
TOO”, Adv. (to, Sax.) over and above, over 
much; more than enough or to exceſs,” Likewiſe, | 
TOO'L, S. (9, 20:1, Sax.) any inſtrument uſed 
by the hand. A hireling or one ſervilely at the com- 
mand of another, bs | 
TOCQYTH, S. (plural teeth; toth, Sax. tand, Belg. 
the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the body, forme 
in the cavities of the jaws, and ſubſervient to the 


The den- 
tellated or prominent part of a wheel which catches 
the correſpondent parts of another. Tooth and nail, 
implies with ones utmoſt violence; to the teeth, in 
open oppoſition, to a perſon's face; in ſpite of the 


oppoſition, and to cgi in the teeth, is to mention by 
way of reproach. . ; 

O'P, S. (topp, Brit. top, Sax. Belg.) the higheſt 
part. The utmoſt degree or rank, The head of a 
plant. A plaything of a conoid figure uſed by chil- 
dren. Adjectively, it implies the uppermoſt, ** Top 
ſtones.” Mox. : i 

To TO'P, V. N. to riſe or be eminent. To ex- 
cel. To do one's beſt, Actively, to cover on the 
To crop; to perform with 
excellence. | 8 

To TO'PE, V. N. (te, Teut. an earthen pot; 
toppen, Belg. to be mad; toper, Fr. tepe, Fr. done!) 
to drink hard or to excels, 

TO'PER, S. one who drinks hard; a ſot. 

TO PICAL, Adj. relating to ſome general head. 
Local or confined to ſome particular place. In me- 
dicine, applied to a particular part. ; | 

TOPIC, S. (tepigue, Fr.) a general head to which 
other things are referred. A ſubject. Things ge- 
nerally applied externally to a particular part. 

- TO'POGRAPHER, S. one who deſcribes a par- 


TOPOGRA'PHY, S. the deſcription of a par- 
ticula: kingdom, country or place. 


To TO'PPLE, V. N. to tall forward or pitch 


| TO'PSY-TURVY, Adv. with the bottom up- 


wards. | 0 TYRE. 
TO'RCH, S. (torche, Fr. torcia, Ital.) a wax light 
larger than a candle; a flambeau. e 
TORE, preter of Tzar. „ 
To TORME'NT, V. A. (tourmenter, Fr.) to 
put to long and exquiſite pain. Figuratively, to 
teaze with importunity. > | . 
TO'RMENT, S. a laſting and exquiſite pain; 
teaxing with great importunity. _ | 
TO'RN, part. paſſ. of TRAX. . 
TORPEDO, S. in natural hiſtory, a ſea fiſh, 
famed, both among the ancient and modern natu- 
raliſts, for a remarkable numbneſs wherewith is 


ſtrikes the arms of thoſe that touch it. The torpedo 


4 


is a flat fiſh, much reſembling the thornback ; ſuſfi- 


ciently deſcribed in moſt treatiſes of fiſhes, and com- 
monly found among the coaſts of Provence, Gaſcony, 
&c. where the people eat it without danger. Upon 
touching the torpedo with the finger, it frequently, 
| though not always happens, that the perſon feels an 
; unuſual painful numbneſs, which ſuddenly ſeizes the 
arm up to the elbow, and ſometimes to the very 
| ſhoulder or head, The pain is a very particular ſpe- 
. cies, and not to be deſcribed by any words: yet 
Meſſieurs Lorenzini, Borelli, Redi, and Reaumur, 
who all felt it ſeverely, obſerve it to bear ſome reſem- 
blance to that painful ſenſation felt in the arm, upon 
ſtriking the elbow violently againſt a hard body: 
though Monſ. Reaumur aſſures us, this gives but a 
very faint idea of it. Its chief foree is at the inſtant 
it begins; it Jafts but a few moments, and then va- 
niſhes entirely. If a man do not actually touch the 
| torpedo, how near ſoever he holds his hand, he feels 
nothing: if he touch it with a ſtick, he feels afaint 
effect: if he feels it through the interpoſition of any 
pretty thin body, the numbneſs is felt very conſider- 
ably; if the hand be preſſed very ſtrong againſt it, 
the numbneſs is the leſs, but Kill ſtrong enough to 
- oblige a man ſpeedily to let go. Monſ. Reaumur ac- 
| counts for the phœnomena of the torpedo, in this 
; manner :— The torpede, like other flat fiſhes, is not 
; abſolutely flat, but its back, or rather all the upper 
part of its body, a little eonvex: when it did not, 
or would not produce any numbneſs in ſuch as 
couched it, its back, he found, always preſerved its 
natural convexity; but whenever it would diſpoſe 
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| icſelf to reſent a touch or thruſt, it gradually dimi- 


niſhed the convexity of the back parts of the body; 


ſometimes only rendering them flat, and ſometimes 


even concave. The very next moment the numbneſs 


always begins to ſeize the arm; the fingers that 


touched, were ohliged to give back, end all the flat 
and concave part of the body was again ſeen convex: 
and whereas it only became flat inſenſibly, it returned 


| to its conx e city ſo ſwiftly, that one could not perceive 


any paſlage from one to the other ate. 
TO'RPID, Adj. (ierpidus, Lat.) numbed, or 


uon the head, 


deprived of motion, or ſealations Doggilhs 10 K- 
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TO'RRENT, S. (Fr. torrents, Lat.) a ſudden 
and violent ſtream raiſed by ſummer ſhowers. A 
yiolent and rapid current, „„ 
TORRID ZONE, S. among geographers, de- 
notes the tract of earth lying under the line, and ex- 
tending on each fide to the two tropics, or to twen- 
ty-three degrees and a half of latitude, The anci- 
ents believed the torrid zone uninhabitable; but from 
the late navigations we learn, that the exceſſive heat 
of the day there is tempered by the coldneſs of the 


night. 
| TORRINGTON, S. a large town of Devon- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and fairs on 
May 4, July 5, and October 10, for cattle. It is 
governed by a mayor and eight aldermen, and for- 
merly ſent members to parliament. It carries on 
a good trade with Ireland, chiefly in ſtuffs, &c. - It 
gives title of Viſcount to the Byng family. 


London. 
TO'RTURE, S. a ſtate of Jaſting and exquiſite 
languiſh, cauſed as a puniſhment, or to extort con- 


feſſion. 1 


To TO'RTURE, v. A. to affect with laſting 


and exquiſite anguiſh, To vex with importu nity 
To torment, | 
TO'RY, S. (in Iriſh, a ſavage) a perſon who pre- 
tends to adhere to the ancient conſtitution of the 
ſtate, to the apoſtolical hierarchy of the church, and 
profeſſeg to oppoſe the meaſures of the wigs. 
To TO'SS, V. A. preter and part. paſſive, teſt, 


taſſen, Belg. taſſer, to heap up, to/ſen, Teut. to make 


a noiſe; but Johnſon ſuppoſes it derived from to us, 
words uſed by thoſe who would have any 
thrown.to them) to thryw or caſt with the hand. To 
impel or throw with violence. To lift up with a 
ſudden and violent motion. To agitate, and make 
reſtleſs, Neuterly, to be in violent agitation. Uſed 
with up, to fling coin in the air in gaming. 

TO'SSEL;, S. fee T assEL. | 

TO'ST, preter and part. paſſ. of Toss. 

TOTAL, Adj. (Fr. totus, Lat.) whole or com- 
plete; all the parts taken together or undivided. 


TO'TALLY, Adv. coinpletely ; entitely, whol- | 
| Tb or lead; toghen, Belg.) to draw by a rope in the 


Jy ; fully; abſolutely, 
T'OTHER, contracted for the other. 
TOTNESS, S. a borough of Devonthire, on the 
river Dart, over which is a ſtone bridge. It ſends 
two repreſentatives to parliament, Its markets are on 
Tucſday and Saturday, and its fairs on Eafter-Tueſ- 
day, May 1, July 25, and,ORober 28, for horſes, 
ſheep, and horned cattle, . It lies twency-ſeyen miles 
from Exeter, and 198 from London, The Roman 
foſſe-way began here, and reached to Lincoln, 
To TO'T TER, V. N. (tateren, Belg. to ſtag- 
ger) to ſhake ſo as to be in-danger of falling. | 
To TOU*CH, V. A. (pronounced tuch, from 
toucher, Fr. tautſen, Belg.) to reach with any thing 
ſo that there be no ſpace between the thing with 


It lies 
adout twenty-ſix miles from Exeter, and 195 from 


thing 


which we reach and that which is reached. Io 
come to or attain, To try, applied to metals. To 
affect, move or melt. To form or delineate, ap- 
plied to the art of deſigning. To infect, applied to 
diſeaſes, To ſtrike or ſound, applied to muſic, To 
act upon or impel. To treat of in a ſlight manner. 
Lord George Germaine does not chooſe to touch 
upon the affair of Minden.” Fun. Lett. Uſed with 
up, to repair or improve. Neuterly, to join cloſe to- 
ether. Uſed with at, to come to or ſtay at a place, 
ſed with on, to mention in a ſlight manner, To 
for a very ſhort time, Tr Io 
TOU'CH, S. that ſenſe whereby we perceive the ' 
hardneſs, roughneſs, ſolidity and ſuch other qualities 
of a body. The ſenſe of feeling. Examination of 
metals by a ſtone. A-_teſt by which any thing is 
tried, Proof, Feature. Power of exciting the af- 
fections. The act of the hand on a muſical inſtru- 
ment, Affection. A ſtroke, from touche, Fr. Re- 
morſe, A hint. A flight eſſay. a | 
TOU'CHHOLE, S. the hole through which the 
fire is conveyed to the powder in a gun. 
TOU'CHING, Prep. concerning; with reſpect, 
relation or regard to. | | 
TOU'CHING, Adj. cauſing pity or ſympathy : 
affecting. : 
TOU*CHSTONE, S. a ftone by which metals 
are tried. Any teſt, 3 5 
TOUCH, Adv. ſee Tzxctty. | 
TO GH, Adj. (pronounced 2uff, tub, Sax. zegr, 
Pol.) not breaking when bent. Stiff, or not eafily © 
bent. Not eaſily perſuaded, applied to perſons. 


Not eaſily bitten, or chewed, applied to food. Clams 
my; 17 viſcous. EPR | 
TOUPE'E, S. (toupet, Fr.) an artificial curl o 
hair. The hair which grows on the forehead turned 
back. | 
TOU'R, S. (Fr.) a ramble or roving journey, 
A turn. | . 
TOU'RNAMENT, S. a tilt; 
litary diverſion: a mock encounter. 
TO'W, S. (Sax. towe, Perl.) flax or hemp beaten 
and combed. | Sn, 
To TO'W, V. 


2 


* 


jouſting; a mi- 


half 


A. teen, teoban, Sax. to draw 


water. 
TOWA'RD, or TOWA'RDS, S. (toward, 

Sax. wairth, Goth.) in a direction, or near, to, 

5 reſpect or relating. With tendency to- 

Jearly. | - | 

7 OWA'RD, or TOWA'RDS, Adv. near: in 

a ſtate of preparation. | 

| HO I OY Adj. ready to do or learn, Trac- 
table. : | 

' TO'WARDLY, Adj. ready to do or learn. 

' TOWCESTER, S. a handfome populous town 

of Northamptonſhire, in the great read to Cheſter, 

The inhabitants are chiefly employed in making bone 


lace; they alſo carry on a filk manufacture. The 
| Roman 
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for money or other commodities, 
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Roman military highway, called Watling-ſtreet, 


runs through the town, It has a market on Tueſ- 

days, and fairs on May 12, and October 29, for all 

It lies about nine 

__ from Northampton, and fixty-one from Lon- 
Forks 5 a 


TOW'EL, S. {tonaille, Fr. tonaglio, Ital.) a cloth 


* - uſed for wiping the hands with. 


TOWER, S. (tor, Sax. taur,. Fr. torres, Ital. 
turris, Lat.) a high building raiſed above the main 
body of an edifice. A fortreſs or citadel. 


Kigh;. + —-; | „ 
TOWN, 8. (dune, tun, Sax. tyn, Belg.) any 
collection of houſes ſurrounded by a wall. Any col- 
lection of houſes to which a regular market belongs, 
and which is not the ſee of a biſhop, Figuratiyely, 
the people of any capital city. B 
TO'Y, S. (teyen, toeghen, Belg. to adorn) a thing 
of no value. A play thing, Folly. Play, or amo- 


* 


. rous dalliance. 


To TO'Y, V. N. to play; to ſport or dally 
amorouſly, 2 | 

To T ZE, V. A. to deprive by violence. Ob- 
o . 8 
T RACE, S. (Fr. traccia, Ital.) a mark left by 
which any thing abſent may be diſcovered. A foot- 
ſep. Remains, Harneſs for beaſts of draught; 
from tiraſſer, F. „5 | 

To TRA'CE, V. A. (tracer, Fr. tracciare, Ital.) 
to follow or reach by means of marks left, or foot- 
ſteps: to mark out. | 


TRACK, S. ( trac, old F r. traccia, Ital.) a mark 


left by the foot of ſome animal, &c. on a road. A 
road or beaten path. | "1 
To TRA'CK, V. A. to follow by the marks left 
in the way. + | | | 28 
1 RA'G „ S. (tractus, Lat.) any extended ſur- 
face. A region or quantity of land. Any thing 
drawn out to length. A treatiſe or ſmall book, from 


trafatus, Lat. 


 TRA'CTABLE, Adj. (traitable, Fr. traitabilis, 
Lat.) capable of being governed, managed, or 
tavght. | | 

TRA'DE, S. (tratta, Ital.) the exchange of 
goods for money or other commodities. Buſineſs or 
employ carried-on in a ſhop, oppoſed to the liberal 


arts or learned profeſſions. The inſtruments of any 
buſineſs, 


Buſtle. | 
To TRA'DE, V. N. to traffic or exchange goods 


money. Actively, to exchange or ſell in com- 
merce. 8 | 
TRA'DE, S. in general, denotes the ſame with 
commerce, conſiſting in buying, ſelling, and ex- 
changing of commodities, bills, money, &c. The 
firſt notions of trade aroſe from the light of nature. 
One family no ſooner found that they could not live 


without the afliſtance of another, but they eſtabliſhed 


{ 


To TO'WER, V. N. to ſoar, fly, or riſe 


To act merely for 


 duced- a. variet 


a trade by way of barter. As the nations enereaſed, 
markets were every. where eſtabliſhed for the ſame 
purpoſe, where a ſheep was exchanged for a ſack ef 
corn, or an ox for ſome other neceſlaries of life, 
This introduced the uſe of weights and meaſures; 
but trade never became an art, till the invention of 
ſpinning and weaving, whoſe manufactures intro-' 
of dealing. Trade, in the next 
place, regulated the value of all kinds of comme. 


dities by a common meaſure or. ſtandard, from the 


inconveniencies of barter, and a certain equivalent 


called money, was agreed upon for all ſorts ef goods, 


Formerly, in England, leather money was uſed; and 
the Africans ftill uſe-cowries, or white ſpeckled 


ſhells, called black-a-moor's-teeth. But, in proceſs 
of time, filver and gold being found moſt convenient 


to make money of, they are become the common 
ſtandard of all commodities, which are - purchaſed 
with more or lefs money in proportion to the plenty 
and ſcarcity of the goods brought to market; from 
hence we date the terms of dearneſs or cbeapneſs. 
At the introduction of metal money, the merchant 
adjuſted its value only by weight, but this being 


found inconvenient, its weight or value was aſcer- 


. 


tained by a ſtamp or mark, which is what we call 
coin, Money not only ſerves commodiouſly to ſettle 
the price of all goods, but it ſerves to pay for la- 
dour, to purchaſe houſes; lands, &c. ſo that from 
hence ariſes the notion of riches, This has been the 
great foundation of commerce; becauſe as many na- 


tions want this depoſitory of wealth, which ſeems to 


de confined to certain countries; and as theſe nations 


without it, muſt have remained poor, had they not 
ſome method of acquring this treaſure; it has cauſed 


an intercourſe between thoſe nations; ſo that what 
was called trade, ſo long as confined between people 
of the ſame country, is properly tiled commerce, 


| when it is carried into ſo large an extent. Commerce 


thoſe nations who have applied themſelves to that ad- 
venturous commerce, have in all ages exceeded thoſe 


in riches, power, and neceſſaries of life, who en- 


joyed a better climate, ſoil, or ſituation. ' Nothing 
could be ſo great a ſpur to induſtry, as the invention 
of trade. hen a man knows that his labour ſhall 
be crowned with plenty, he proceeds with courage, 
vigour, and activity; he is daily either inventing 


new ſchemes, or * arts, alceady known, to the 


utmoſt perfection. In which view, trade is the great 
principle of ſcience, both theoretical and practical. 
Again, it is to trade that we aſeribe the beginning of 
civility and ſociety : and when this had improved 
men's circumſtances, the deſire of keeping, and qui- 
etly enjoying the property ſo obtained, introduced 
and eſtabliſhed equal, limited, and legal governments; 
and living under, and the being protected by ſuch 

overnments, is properly ſtiled liberty; which, there- 


fore, is not only highly conſiſtent with, but, in ſome 


meaſure, eſſentially neceſſary to trade. But 1 | 


— 


in length, or dragging on the ground. - 


r 
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acquiſitions, is the power, or ability of incependency, 
which it gives to that. nation where it. flouriſhes mo 


There is no maxim more inconteſtable in all ages, 1. 
than that on people who prevail at ſea, will in the 

No maritime power was ever 
ruined % land war, till;her power was firſt broken at 


end, prevail on ſhore. 


ſea, or the loſt the power of the (6a, | 
liberty, progeny: and equal'governmenat,;a floutiſ)- 
ing ſtate of learning, perfectiqn in arts and ſciences, 


public magnificence, private abundance, and a ca- 
pecity of defending and preſerving theſe bleſſings | 
uſed with up, 


ain and inconteſtable be- 
ce alone is able to 


againſt all invaders, be 
nefits, they ate ſuch as 
give to any people/ar natich. 

TRA'DESMAN, 8. one who buys and call, by 
retail; a mechanie. 

TRA'DE- WIND, 8. a wind hetween the tro- 
pics which blows for a certain time to e point. 

TRADITION, S. (Fr. zraditio, Lat. ).the act 
of delivering accounts from mouth to mouth with- 
out any written memorials. Any ines ines 
from age to age by words without writing. 

To TRADU' CE, V. A; (traduce, Lat. ba 
Fr.) to repreſent falſly as blameable. A calumni- 
ate; to» decry ; to defame. 

TRADU'CTION, 8. tranſlating one language 
into another; derivation; eee, ; defaina- 
tion,” 


TRA'FFIC, S. (tr Tr. traſſico, Ital. )larg e 
g en . | conduct! or manage any. treaty or air. To perform 


trade, or Exchange of commodities. The er of c 
trade, 

To TRA'FFIC, V. N. © carry on trade. 

TRA'GEDIAN, S. an author or performer of. 
tragedies. | 

TRA'GEDY, 8. (tragedie, Fr, tragedia, Lat.) 
a dramatic repreſ ntation of - ſome ſerious: action. 
Figuratively, any mournful-or dreadful event. 

TRAGIC, or TRA'GiCAL, Adj. e 
— tragigue, Fr.) n to tragedy, mournful or 

readful. 

To TRA. II., v. A. (trailler, Fr.) to hunt. by | 
the track. T'o draw along the ground. To draw 
or trace, from treglen, Boys: r e be drawn 
out in length. 

TRA'l 
by an animal that is hunted... 


58. che f ſcent or marks left on the ground i 
Any thing drawn out 


To TRAIN, V. A. (trainer, Fr.) to draw 
along. To draw or entice. To draw by artifice or 
ſtratagem. Uſed with on, «0 draw from one act to 


another by perſuaſion. Uſed with up, to breed, edu- | better 
| Cate, or teach by degrees: 5 
TRAIN, S. (Fr.) an artiſice uſed to ptice. The 


tail of a bird. The part of a gown: that ſweeps behind | 
along the ground. A ſeries, proceſs or method. A re- | 
tinue or number of. follawers. A proceſſion. The 

line of powder which reaches to a mine. A train of 


Therefore, if 


i —— | 


artillery, is. che cannon * an 3 
2 


manner. 
TRA'IT, S. (Fr.) a ſtroke or touch, 
T RAI'TOR, S. (traitre, Fr. from traitor, Lat.) 
one who betrays any truſt, 


treacherous; deceitful. 

TRA'MMEL, S. (erameil, Fr.) a net in which 
birds or fiſh ate caught, A kind ef ſhackles in 
Kind. horſes are taught to pace. A net of any 

ein 

To TRA'MMEL, V. A. to catch or intercept 3 


To TRA'MPLE, V. A. (cramps, Dan.) to tread 
under foot with pride, inſolence, or contempt. Neu- 


terly, to. tread quick and loudly. Figutatively, to 
beat down with contempt, uſed with en, or upon, 


; TRANCE, S. (Johnſon propoſes writing it 
tranſe, to agree in «tymology with tranſe, Fr. tranfi> 
tus, Lat.) a ſtate of the ſoul wherein it is rapt icto 
viſions of future or celeſtial things, and the . 
ſeems inſenſible. 


| TRAN QUIL, Adj. (tranquille, Fr. tranguillius 8 
| Lat.) quiet or undiſturbed, n 
TRANQUTCLIT T, S. cafe; calmneſs; ; ſtitlneſs; 


an undiſturbed ſtate of mind. 
TRA! Ns, 
the Latin, And ſignifies, over, beyond, through, or 
change of ſtate or place. 
To TRANSA'CT, V. A. (tranſafus, Lat.) to 


or carry on. 
TRANS ACTION. 8. negociatians manage- 
222. z any buſineſs carrying on. In the plural, 
eeds. 
To TRANSCE'N D, v. A. ( travſcende, Lat.) 
to paſs, excel, or ſurpaſs. To out-vie. 
 TRANSCE/NDENCY, S. excellency z ſuper- 
a of others in any e or good quality. 
eration; _ 
ANSCE'/NDENT, Adj. 
fling ; ſupremely excellent. 


excellent 3. ſur» 


To TRANSCRURE, V. A. (trarſerits, Lat.) to 


Fopy any writin 
'TRA'NSCR 


original. 


To TRANSFER, V. A. (transfers, Lat. tranſ- 
ferer, Fr.) to conve : 


or make over to another. 
TRANSFIGURA'TION, 8. (Fr.) change of 

form or 2 The ate of a perſon or 

thing whoſe appearance is remarkably altered for the 


neg, 31 
To TRANSF O'RM, V. A (transformer, Fr.) 
to change the external form. T's change into ſome 
other form. 
To/TRANSFU'SE,. v. A. (ron fa ws, Lat. _ 
pour out of one into another. . i 
ö 6 F 8 "IE 0 


- 


14. "Ta o TRAIPSE, V. A. to walk in a «carcll or 
J Aurtiſh 


TRAIL! TER O Us, Adj. faithleſs; perfiduous z | 


in compoſition, is borrowed from 


RIPT, S. any, thing. copied from an 


To " TRANSFI'X, v. A. (nee, Lats) to 


— 


tranſgreſſis, Lat.) to paſs over or beyond. To mo- 


25 5, "TRA 


IT 


8 


22 


To TRANSGRE'SS, VA: (minſerelſer, Fr. 


late or break a law. 

TRANSGRE'SSION, S. vi laden or breeh, 2 
any law or commandment, Crime; offence; 3 fault: 
exceeding duc bounds. - 

TRA'NSIENT', Ac. * (tranſient, Lat. ) ſoon paſt, | 
of ſhort continu»nce. Momentary. I 

TRA'NSIT, S. (tranſitus, Lat.) in aſtiono- | 


, my, 5 paſſing of any planet juſt by or under — 


ſixt 

ho RANSI TION, 8. ( tranſitio,. Lat.) removal, 
paſſage, change. The act of paihng from ene e ſubject 
to another. 

TRANSITIVE, Adj. having the power of paſ- 
lng: In grammar; applied to verbs which ſignify 
any action having an effect on ſome object. 

TRANSIT ORV, Adj. (tranſucire,. Pr, ) conti- 
nuing but for a ſhort time. 

To TRANSLA! IE, V. A. (tranſlatus, Lat. ) te to 
tranſport or remove from one place, or poſt, to ano- | 
ther. To transfer or convey, "To change. To 

ive the ſenſe of any book or ſentence. in another 
anguage, from tranſlater, Fr. 

TRA'NSLUCID, T RA'NSLUCENT,. Adj. 
tranſparent; clear; diapbanous ; giving pallage 10 
tight, 

1 0 TRA'NSMIGRATE, V. N. e 
boy, _ ) to pals from one country or pe to an», 


"UTRANSMIGRA'TION, 8 S. the 28 of paſling -| 


fiom one ſtate or place to another. 

TRANSMI'SSABLE, Adj. capable. of being 
conveyed. 

TRANSMI'SSION, S. the act of convey ing or 
delivering from one place to another! 

To IRANSMIL T, V. - A. (iran ſmitto, Lat.) to 
ſend or deliver down from one perſon, place, or age 
to another. 

TRAN SMUTA'TION, 8. (Fr. ) ng: from 
one nature or ſubſtance to another. 

To TRANSMU'TE, V. N. to change one ab- 
ſtance or matter into another. 

TRANSPA'RENCY,S. clearneſs; tranſlucence; 
khat quality of a thing which renders it eaſy to be 
ſeen through. 

TRANSPARENT, Adj. (Fr.) that which may 
be ſeen _—_— clear, free from ſediments or mud. 
Pellucid 

To TRANSPI'RE, V. A. (tranfdire, | Lat. 
tranſpirer, Fr. to emit in vapour, Actively, to 
be m_ in vapours. To eſcape from ſecrecy to 


no 

Fo 'TRANSPLA'NT, V. A. an Fr. ) 
to remove or plant in a new place. 

To TRANSPORT, 
to carry or convey by carriage from one place to ano- 
ther, To carry into baniſhment, To hurry by vio- N 
lence of paſſion, To put into extacy, or rapture. ' 


„A. ener. Fr.) | 


TRANSPORT. S. extacy; pere) a violent 


| hurry of paſſion, 'A ſhip employed to carry ſoldiers, 


Ammunition or warlike 88 n 3 conveye 
ance. 
TRANSPORTA'TION,.. 
| alice to another; baniſhment for 
rous or extatic 50 82. of paſſion. 
: To, TRANSPO'SE, : V. A. (tranſpoſor Fr, 
put eack into the place of the e. 5 4 ) T 
To FRANSUBSTA'NTIATE, V. A. (tran- 
| ſobfantier, Fr.) to change to another ſoubltante. | 
 TRANSUBSTANTIA”'TION\,” S. (Fr.) the 


arriage from one 
times. Raptu- 


doctrine of the Romiſh church, wherein they main- 


tain that the elements of Bread and wine are, in the 
Eden changed into tte real 4 2757 and blood of 
riſt 1 4; . 
To TRANSU'DE, v. A. (trans, and fads Lat.) 
to pafs through in vapour or moiſture, - 
' TRANSVE/ RSE, Adj. (Hama, Lat.) in a2 
croſs direction. | 
 TRA'P,S. (trappe, Sax, trape, Fr. trappolo, Ttal, ) 
a, ſnare ſet to catch thieves or vermin. A ſtratagem 


to catch or betray unawares. 


To TRA'P; V. A. ſee ETA ar. 
TR A- PPING, S. (derived by Minſhew from 
drap, Fr. cloth) ornaments p to 2 Hale. 
f Dreſs, Gaudy decoration. 

TRASH, S. (tros, Il. druſen, Teut. D 
worthleſs or unwholeſome, Dor. Bed. 7 ing 

To TRA'SH, V. A. to lop, crop, or cruſh. | 

TO TRA' VAIL, V. N. (iravailler, Fr.) to tas 
bour hard, To be in labour, ” 
TRA'VAIL, S. hard , The anguiſh of | 
child-birth. - - 

To TRA VEL, V. N. to make j journies, applied 
both to ſea and and, though we ſometimes uſe it in 
oppoſition to veyage, a word in our language appro- 
priated to the ſea. To make journies in order to ſa- 
tisfy curioſity, learn the different: manners of dif- 
ferent ſtates, and improve the mind with ſuch parti» 
culars as are not to be met with in our native conn» 
try. Actively, to paſs in a journey, 

To TRA'VERSE, V. A. (traverfer, Fr.)to ers 
or lay athwart. To thwart or oppoſe, 'To oppoſe 
ſo as to annul. To croſs or wander over. Neuterly, 


| to uſe a poſture of oppoſition in fencin 


TRA'VESTY,' Adj. (trave Ni, Fr.) d dreſſed rid. | 
culouſly. Burleſq ed, 


TRAY, 8. Swed. ) a ſhallow wooden trough i in 
which meat or fiſh is carried. + | 
' TREA'CHEROUS, i (TxzAcuray) guilty 

of deſerting or betraying. * Faithleſs ; perfidious. 
TREA'CHERY, 8. (tricherie, F r.) en of 
faith, duty, or truſt, Perfidy. | 


Fr, treackle, Belg. ) a medicine compoſed of many in- 
gredients, The ſpume of ſugar. 


To TREA'D, :V; N. (pronounced red; preter 


fred, part. paſfive, — trudan, Goth. ig a 
. 6 ax. 


TREA*CLE, 8. (pronounced „ab from trials = 


2 


— 


— 


— 2 ; "Ah by 


"TRE 


> 
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Sax. treden, Belg.) to plaee the foot upon any thing. 
To trample in ſcorn or malice: to walk with pomp: 
to copulate, applied to birds, Actively, to walk 


upon : to pieſs under foot. 


TREA'D,-8. thea@t of Repping. Way, or path. 


The cocks part in an egg. 


TREA'DLE, S. the part of an engine worked | 


with the feet. The ſperm of a cock, 75 
TREA “SON, S. (trahifen, Fr.) an offence againſt 


the dignity and majelty of a king or common wealth. 


Treaſon, in general, ſignifies betraying ; but is more 


particularly .uſed for the act or c:ime of infidelity to 
one's lawful ſovereign. Treaſon is divided, by law- 
yers, into high treaſon and petty treaſon. The firſt 
of theſe is an offence committed againſt the ſecurity 
of the king or kingdom; as to compaſs or imagine 
the death of the king, queen, or their eldeſt ſon and 
heir: or in caſe a perſon violates or deſlowers the 
king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or the 
wife of the king's eldeſt ton 3 or if he levy war againſt 


the king, within bis kingdom, or zdhete to his ene- 


mies, give them aid or comfort within the realm, or 
elſewhere : or if- he counterfeit the king's great or 
privy ſeal, or his money, or bring falſe money into 
the kingdom, like to what we have here, and utter 
the ſame; if he kill the chanceNox, treaſurer, juſ- 
tices of either bench, juſtices of aſſize, or of oyer and 
terminer, fitting in judgment and repreſenting the 
perſon of the king, in the execution of his office: all 


theſe caſes are deemed treaſon by 25 Ed. III. c. 2. 
which ſtatute is made the only ſtandard of high trea- | 


ſon; and 1 Mary c. 1. takes away the power of the 
king and parliament to adjudge any thing elſe to be 
high treaſon but what is declared to be ſuch therein: 
it is true, temporary ſtatutes of late times enacted, 


** 


| have made ſome other offences treaſon, as relating to 


papiſts and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, Petty treaſon, 
is where a ſervant kills his maſter, a wife her huſ- 
band, or a ſecular or religious perſon kills his prelate 
or ſuperior, to whom he owes faith and obedience, 
and aiders and abettors as well as procurers, ate 
within the act. However, ſo ſtrictly is the ſtatute 
conſtrued, that no caſe not expteſsly mentioned 
therein is puniſhable by it; hence if a ſon kill his 
father, he ſhall. not be tried for petty treaſon, except 
he ſerved his father for wages, in which caſe he is to 


be indicted under the name of a ſervant. . Petty trea- 
ſon implies the higheſt degree of murder, and occa- | 


ſions the forfeiture-of. lands by eſcheat to the lord of 
the ſee : and the further puniſhment of the criminal 
is to be hanged, drawn, and qartered for it, and a 
woman burnt. | | 


TREA'SURE,, S. (pronounced treſure, with the 
e ſhort; treſer, Fr. tryſor, Brit. theſaurus, Lat.) | 


wealth or riches hoarded up or accumulated. | 
TREA'SURY, S. a place in which riches or mo- 
ney are laid up or accumulated. |, | = 


To TRE'AT, V. A. (pronounced treet; traiter, | | 
Fr.) to negociate or ſettle, To diſcourſe on, uſed 


| To TREBLE, V. A. to add or m 


with on or upon, from trade, Lat. To ufe, To 
manage or carry on. Neuterly, to diſcourſe or diſ- 


cuſs, from traiter, Fr. or trahtian, Sax. to carry on 
Ja treaty or negociation, followed by with, To en- 


tertaina perſon at a feaſt, 
TRE'AT, S. an entertainment given. 


IRE! AT ISE, S. a diſcourſe or written tract on 


any ſubject. „ 
TREATMENT, S. (traitment, Fr.) uſage. 

. TREA'TY, S. a covenant between two or more 

nations; or the ſeveral articles and conditions ſtipu- 

lated and agreed upon between ſovereign powers. 

fold, arp, applied to ſound. . 


In muſic, 


* 


much. | | SS 
TREE', S. (trin, Goth. and Iſſ. treoto, Sax. 
| dreouo, Ruſſ Sclav. and Port.) a large vegetable rifing 
in a ſingle woody ſtem to a conſidetable height, and 
ſpreading with ſeveral branches. Figuratively, any 
thing branched out, | e 

FRELLIS, S. (Fr.) a ſtructure of iron, wood, 
or oſier, when put acroſs each other like a Jattice. 
To TRE'MBLE, V. N. {trem#ler, Fr.) to ſhake 


or ſhiver with fear or cold. To quiver. 


- 


or dread, | | 
i 


To cut ordig into pits or trenches. 


TRE'NCH, S. (tranche, Fr.) a pit or ditch, In 


their approaches, or to guard a camp. g 
TRE NCHER, S. (trenchoir, Fr.) a piece of 


wood uſed inſtead of a plate to cut meat on: a table: 


a fold : a ſquare cap worn by ſtudents in the uni- 
ver ſities. | | 


round, | 


Trapani, a part of Italy, where our ſhips being inſi- 


. detained. | 
To TREPA'N, V. A. (tre paner, Fr.) to perfo- 
rate with the trepan. To catch or enſnare. 


againſ}, to enter a perſon's ground unlawfully. 
TRES'PASS, S. (reſpaſ, Fr) an offence or in- 
jury done another. 
ground. 
TRE'SSES,-S. (it has no ſingular, treſſe, Fr. 
trecciu, Ital.) a knot or cut l of hair. 5 


66 


weight of a conunodity, . 


TKE'BLE, * (triple, Fr. triplex, Lat.) three- 


ake thrice as 


- TREME'NDOUS, Adj. horrible: caufing fear 
1 TRE'MOUR, S. ( tremor, Lat.) a ſtate of ſhak- 
599 . N 


fortification, earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in - 


TRE'NDLE,. S. (trendel, Sax.) any thing. 
'TREPA'N, 8. (Fr.) an inſtrument by which 


round pieces are cut out of the ſkull: a ſnare, from 


duouſly invited in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, Were 


To TRE SPASS, V. A. (treſpuſſer, Fr.) to 
tranſgteſs, or offend by ſome injury. Uſed with 


Unlawſul entrance on another's 


TRE/STLE, S. (trefteau,” Fr.) the ſrame of 4 


TRE'T, S. (perhaps from tritus, Lat.) an al- | 
lowance of four pounds made in every hundred 


TRE. 
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experience; an experiment. 
of virtue, 


indictment is read over to them, and they are charged, 
the evidences on both ſides, for and againſt the pri- 
ſoner, ate called, ſworn, and examined in open court; 
after which the jury bring in their .verdit ; and 
if they find the priſoner guilty, their verd.ct is re- 
corded, and the priſoner is taken from the bar; 
but if they bring him in not guilty, the priſoner is 
bid to fall down on his knees, &c. On the priſo- 


fendant to plead by ſuch a day, or, elſe the plaintiff 


. annexed to the writ, a rule is given thereon, and 


_ TRYANGLE, S. (Fr. triangulum, Lat.) any 


T TNA 


—_ 


nn. 


E 


TRE'VET, S. ari:Jet, Sax. triepied, Fr.) any 
thing ſtending on three fert; gencraily applied to an 
iron frame, on which a pot, &c. is lupported on a 


fire. 


TRI AL, S. (from try, ) a teſt or examinatien ; 
| A temptation or teſt 
The ſtate of being tried. In law, the 
examination of a cauſe, civil or criminal before a 
proper judge. After the jury are ſworn, and the 


ner's being brought in guilty, proclamation is made 
for all perſons to keep ſilence, upon which the pri- 
ſoner is again brought to the bar, and the verdict” re- 
peated ; after which, ſentence is paſſed on him, and 
an order or Warrant is made for his execution. The 
methods of trial, in our civil courts, are as follows : 


the declaration is firſt drawn for the plaintiff, and | 


when the appearance of the defendant is entered, it 
has been uſual to deliver it with an imparlatice to 
the defendant's. attorney: and the term following 
rule is to be given with the ſecondary for the de- 


is to have judgment: and the defendant having 
pleaded, a copy of the iſſue is made by the plaintiff, 
and delivered to the defendant's attorney, at the ſame 
time giving him notice of the trial; in order. to which 
the verire facias muſt be taken out and returned by the 
ſheriff; and likewiſe the habens corpora, or di/iringas, 
to bring in the jury; on which the record is made 
up, and the parties proceed to trial by their counſel 
and witnefles, and the jury give in their verdict, 
&c. But in caſe the de Grafine neglects to plead, 
and ſuffers it to go by default, on entering ſuch a 
judgment, writ of inquiry of damages is awarded 
returnable next term; notice of the execution whereof 
the defendant's attorney is to have, and which being 
executed, and tte damages inſerted in a ſchedule 


coſts are taxed by the prothonotary, &c. 


thing three cornered, 

TRIANGULAR, Adj. in the formof a triangle, 

having three corners. | 1 
TRUBE, S. (tribu, Fr. tribus, Lat. tiref, Celt. 

his lands, was changed into trev, Brit. whence the 

Lat. tribus, according to Rowland) a diſtinct body 


of people. 


TRE'Y, S. (tres, Lat. trois, Fr.) a three at | 
. Cards, k | | 


TRI“ BUN AL, S. (Lat. and Fr.) the feat of 4 
1 of juſtice. VV 
TR A'RY, Adj. paying taxes, or tribute 
ſubordinate; ſubject; 1. r e 5 1 8 0 
ee, 8. (tribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.) 
payment made as an acknowledpment of ion, 
Subjection. | : PEGS 
TRIC.', S. (ſuppoſed by Johnſon to be cor. 
rupted from trait, Fr.) a ſhort time, or an inſtant, 
TRICK, S. (tree, Belg.) a fly fraud, or artifice, 
A number of cards conſiſſing of one played by each 
concerned in the game and laid together, I. 
To TRUCK, V. A. (tricher, Fr.) to cheat, im. 
poſe on, or defraud. To drelis, adorn, or knat; from 
trica, low Lat. a knot of hair, triccia, Ital, To 
perform by ſlight of hand. . | 
To TRI'CKLE, V. N. to run down in treams 
or drops, To trill in a flender ſtream, + : 
TRVDENT, S. an attribute of Neptune; being 
a kind of ſcripture; which the painters and poets 
put into the hands of that deity, in the form of a 
ſpear or fork. +< ' | e 
TRIE'NNIAL, Adj. (rriennis, Lat. triennal, 
Fr.) laſting three years; happening every three ' 
ears, | 35 
To TRUFLE, V. N. (tryfelen, Belg.) to act ot 
talk without any u eight, dignity or importance. Te 
mock or play the fool with; followed by with, To 


. 


be of no importance, | 


BY TRI'FLE, S. a thing of no weight, value, or 


importance. | | <P 
TRIGGER, S. (trigue, Fr.) a catch to hold 
the Wheel of a carriage on ſteep ground. The catch 
by which a gun is diſcharged, | . 
TRIVGON, 8. a triangle. a : 
TRIGONO'METRY, S. the art of meaſuring 
triangles, 6 rr rg ng 
_ FRILA*TERAL, Adj. having three ſides. - | 
TRI'LL, S. (trilla, Ital.) a quaver or undulation 
of the voice, | EX 
To TRFLL, V. N. to quaver. Actively, t 
trickle or fall down in drops. AE : : 
TRULLION, S. (erilon, Fr.) ten hundreds of 
thouſands of billions ; or a million twice multiplied 
by a million, | . 
TRI'Mͤ, S. (getrymend, Sax. completed) nice or 
well dreſſed, EL TFT Ee 5 
To TRI“ M, V. A. (trimman, Sax, to build,) 
to fit out, or adorn; To ſhave, To ballance # 
a veſſel,  Neuterly, to be in ſuſpenſe which to choolt 
of two parties or opinions. Oey 
TRT M. S. dreſs. f e 
. TRUMMER, S. one who changes ſides. A 
turncoat, A piece of wood put in. | 
TRIMILA'RIANS, S. thoſe who are orthodox 


and believe in the trinity. 


TRINITY, S. (trinete, Fr.) the incomprehen- 


TRIBU LA'TION, 8. (Fr.) perſecution, diſtreſs, 
or vexation. | | 


= 


| ſible union of the three perſons in the Godhead, 
3 0 
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The doctrine of the trinity, as profeſſed in the. Chriſ- 
tian church, is as follows : That there is but one 
God in three diſtin perſons, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghoſt ;perfon ſigniſying the ſame as eſſence, with a par- 
ticular manner of ſubſiſtence, which the'Greek fathers 


call h poſtaſis, taking it for the incommunicable pro- 
perty that makes a perſon. The Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghoſt are bẽlieved to be three diſtinct perſons in the 


divine nature, becauſe the ſcriptures in ſpeaking of 
theſe three diſtinguiſh them from one ancther, as we 
uſe in common ſpeech to diſtinguiſh three ſeveral per- 
ſons. There ate many inſtances to this purpoſe, 


particularly the form of adminiſte ing the ſacrament 


of baptiſm, which runs in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghoſt; and that ſolemn bene- 
dition with which St. Paul concludes: his ſecond 
epiſtle to the Corinthians; ** the grace of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, &c.” and the three witneſſes in heaven, 
mentioned by St. John. Each of theſe three perſons 
are affirmed to be God, becauſe the names, proper- 
ties, and operations of God are, in the holy ſcrip- 
ture, attributed to each of them. Trinity Sunday, is 
a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſei ved on the 
Sunday next aſter Whitſunday, in honour of the 


holy and undivided Trinity. The obſervation of 


this feſtival was firſt enjoined in the council of Arles, 


anno 1260; Trinity houſe, a ſociety founded in the | 


year 1515, by Sir Thomas Spert, knight. commander 
of the great ſhip Henry Grace de Dieu, and comp- 
troller of the navy to Henry VIII. for tbe regula- 
tion of ſeamen, and the convenience of ſhips and 
mariners on our coaſt, and incorporated by the above 
mentioned prince, who confirmed to them not only 
the ancient rights and privileges of the company of 
mariners of England, but their ſeveral poſſeſſions at 
Deptford; which, together with the grants of 
queen Elizabeth and king Charles II, were alſo con- 
firmed by letters patent of the firſt of James II. in 
1685, by the name of the maſter, wardefs, and 
aſſiſtants of the guild or fiaturnity of the moſt glori- 
ous and undivided "Trinity, and of St. Clement, in 
the pariſh of Deptford Stroud, in the county of 
Kent.“ This corporation is governed by a maſter, | 


IE 


four wardens, eight aſſiſtants, and eighteen elder | 
brethren ; but the inferior members of the fraternity, 


named younger brethren, are of an unlimited number; 
for every maſter, or mate, expert in navigation, 
may be admitted as ſuch; and theſe ſerve as à con- 
tinual nurſery to ſupply the vacancies among the el- 
der brethren, when removed by death or otherwiſe 
To TRIP, V. A. (triper, Fr. trippen, Belg. ) | 
to throw down by ſtriking the feet from the ground 
with a ſudden blow; uſed with 2p. To catch dr 
detect. Neuterly, to fall by ſlipping the feet. To 


; 
. 


* 


J 


Ur 


fail. err. or be deficient. To tumble. To run on 
— bs '$ To TROU'B 


tiptoe or lightly, To take à ſhort voyage. 

TRIP, S. a ſtroke by which a perſon's heels are 
kicked up, A ſtumble. A miſtake or failure. A 
ſhort voyage or journey. A jaunt. 
e 


Ex 7 
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and ſybils were placed to render oracles. 


uſually 50, commanded by a captain. 


-.TRUPE, S. (Fr. trippa, Ital. and Span.) the in- 

teſtines or guts of a bullock properly prepared. 

: TRVPHTHONG, S. in grammar, three vowe 

making but one fauna „ 

b TRIPLE, Adj. (Fr, triplex, Lat.) threefold. 

© TRUPLET, S. three of a; kind. Three verſes 

ending in the ſame'rhime. | 0 | 
TRI“ POD, S. in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat 

or ſtool, ſupported; by three feet, ' whereon the prieſts 


# * 
* 
* 


TRI'TE, Adj. (tritus, Lat.) worn out, ſtale; 


common; threadbare. 


TRIVET, S. fee TREveEr. | 


TRIVIAL, Adi. (Fr. rrivialis, Lat.) worthleſs. 


 Trifling ; of no weight or importance; vile; vul- 


6 | 1 
TRIUMPH, S. (triampbus, Lat: triompbe, F r.) 


the pompous proceſſion with which a victory is ce- 


lebrated. The ſtate of being victorious. Victory. 
To TRIUMPH, V. N. (trjumpho, Lat. triom- 
Þher, Fr.) to celebrate a victory with pomp or joy. 
To obtain a. victory. Uſed with over, to inſult on 
account of ſome advantage gained. 5 
TROꝰ DE, Pitter of AR av. 
TRO'D, or TRO'DDEN, partic 
TR EAD. 


iole. paſſive of 
To TRO'LL, V. A. (trellen, Belg.) to roll, to 


move circularly, Neuterly, to move or run round. 


To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has a pully to- 
wards the bottom. | ann | 

TRO'LLOP, 8. (ſee 
dreſſes ſlattern li. a 0 
IT ROOF, S. (trovpe, Fr. treppe, Ital. troope, Belg, 
trop, Swed.) a company or number of people col- 
lected together. A ſmall body of horſe or dragoons, 


0 


Turr) a woman who 


a rhetori- 


ſe, dif- 


I ROPE, S. (tee, Fr. tropus; Lat.) 
cal figure, by which a word is uſed in a ſen 
ferent from its primary ſigniſication. 

TRO'/PHY, S. (trepæum, tropheum,. 
or ſomething elſe taken from a van 
and exhibited as a token af victory. 1 

TROPIC, S. the line or ſpace on the globe be- 
yond which the ſuf. never, proceeds, but turns back 
again when it arrives atit, That on the North ſide 
-of' the line is called tie tropie of Cancer, and the 
Southern tropic has the name of Capricorn. 
1.3 TRO'PICAL, Adj. rhetorically changed: from 
its original meaning. Placed near, or belonging to, 
the tropio. | ATE UII 


La.) arms 
quiſhed enemy 


— 


To TRC/T, V. N. (trotter, Fr. trotten, Belg.) 
to move with a high jolting pace. Jo walk faſt. 
IRO “T. S. the jolting pate of a horſe, | 
Le S. (trouth, old Eng; trecth, Sax.) truth. 
/ RETRY +: 
LE, V. A. (pronounced rubble, 
from troubler, Fr.) to diſturb, perplex, afflict, grieve, 
diſtreſs, or make uneaſy, T'o ſue for a debt. 
TROU'ELE,.S. (F) a ſtate of perplexity, d iſ- 
. 6 G- treſs, 
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treſs, aff: gien or uneaſineſs. 


TP RO'UBLESOME, Adj. cauſing perplexity or 
fatigue from its difficulty or variety. 

TRO'UGH, 8. (pronounced tre; from Wag, 
trob, Sax, troch, Belg. trou, Dan. trog, Iſl. truagoy 


Ital.) any veſſel of greater length than r hav- 
ing the upper fide open! | | 


To TRO'UL, V. N. belt, Belg. to roll) to 


move or utter rh. 
To TRO'UNCE, v. A. (from tronc br troncſon, | 


Fr.,a club, according to Skinner) to puniſh by an 


indictment or information. 

To TRO W; V. N. (treethian, Sax. tre, Dan. 54 

to think or imagine. To conceive. 
TRO'WBRIDGE, S. a market town of Wilt- 

ſhire, ſituated on the Were, over which is a ſtone 

bridge, Its principal manufacture is fine broad eloth. 


Its weckly market is on Saturday; and its annual fair 


is kept on the 25th: of July, for millinery. It had 


formerly a caſtle, which has been long ſince demo- 


liſhed. It is 10 miles weft wa ſouth of the 7 png 
and q weſt of London. 1 Kee | 
TRQ'W, Adv. truely, 


TRG WEL, S8. a tool u by e and brick- ; 


layers for ſpreading mortar. 

TR U'ANT, S.:{truand, old Fr. treuwant, Belg. 
a vagabond) one who wanders about idly and neg- 
-To play the truant, is to 
be abſent from ſchool without leave. 

TRU'CE, S. (rregua, Ital. truie, old Fr. Ya ceſ- 
ſation from hoſtilities for a certain time, in order to 


ſettle articles of peace, bury the dead, &c. 


To TRU'CE, V. N. (troquer, Fr. truccare, Ital. 
trocar, Span.) to give one commodity or thing in ex 
change for another. To barter. 
TRU'CK, S. exchange. Wooden wheels for 


carriage of cannon. 


To TRU'DGE, v. N. (truggiolare, Ita) to 
travel or Jog on heavily. 


TRU'E, Adj. e truwa, Sax.) agrecing 
Genuine, op- 


with fact or the nature of things. 
ſed to counterfeit; faithful, exact, honeſt. 


©" TRU'LL, S. (alla, Ital.) a low and mean 
. 


TRU'MP, 8. ( trompe, Belg. nd old Fr. tromba, 


Ital.) a trumpet. A card of the ſame ſort with that 


which is turned up; which will win any .card of 


another ſort, and is therefore derived from, and uſed 


formerly to be written triumph. To put to the he at 
to reduce to great extremities, or to put to the 
expedient. 


TRU'MPERY, "I uſeleſs aad atio 


ſhow; paltry ſtuff; trifles ; empty talk ; falſhood. 


TRU/MPET, S. (trompeite, Fr. and Belg.) a 


long wind inſtrument, Figuratively, one who ſounds | 


a trumpet. 


TRUNCHEON, S. (trongon, Fr.) aſhort ſtaff or 
ceudgel. A ſtaff borne by a * officer. 


Vexation 3 5 moleſta- | 


To TRUNDLE, V. A. and N. Fi 
| Picard. trendel, * a bowl) 10 ball or bowl along. 

TRU NK, S. (ironc, Fr. truncus, Lat.) the body 
of a tree, the body of an animal, the main dody of 
any thing. A cheft commonly lined with paper, 
uſed for cloaths. The 1 of an elephant. A | 
long tube; from tro —_—_— L 

TRU'N NIONS, (erognon; Fr.) the indus | 
a gun, by which it is ſupported on its carriage. 
| TRU'RO, S. a large mayor town of Cornwall, 
which ſends twoimembers to parliament. It is feated - 
on a branch of Falmouth haven, whith is here 
| divided into two ſtreams, and almoſt ſurrouncs the 
place. It is a handſome well inhabited town, and 
| has the benefit of the coinage of tin. Its markets 
| are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and its fairs on 
| Wedneiday in Midlent, Wedneſday in | Whitſun- 
week, Nov. 19, and Dec. 18, for horſes, . oxen,, 
ſheep, cloth, and ſome hops. kr lies about 32 miles 
_— eaſt of the land'e end, and 274 welt of ve 
on, | 

FRU'SS, 8. ( traufſs, Fr, ) a bandage PEP pe 
tures. A bundle of any 1 nas: cloſe toge 
ther. 
To TRU'SS, v. A. (trouſſar, Fr. to pack up 
cloſe to noma, — 'To fit a — je the an 2 25 8 o | 
| ST, S. (trawl, Run.) reliance on another, 
. opinion of any event. Credit. Loms⸗ 
thing committed to a perſon's charge. 

To TRUST, V. A. to place confidence i in. To 
believe. To let 2 perſon- have a. commodity with- 
out preſent money. To commit to a perſon's care. 
Neuterly, to be confident: of ſomething future. _ 
rely upon. To expect, followed by 10. 

"RUSTE'E, S. one to whom any thing is given 
or bequeathed for the uſe and benefit of another.. 

a 1 Adj. fit. to be relied on or! confis 
ed i | | 

'TRU'TH, S. 5 Sar. ) the j joining or ſe- 
W ſigns as the things ſignified agree or diſa- 
gree. Conformity of words to thoughts or facts. 
Fidelity, Honeſty. Reality. Truth is a term 

uſed in oppoſition to falſhood, and applied tò pro- 

poſitions which anſwer, or accord, to the nature gr 
| reality of the thing of which ſomething i is affirmed or 
denied. Truth, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in 
the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſigni : 
hed by them do agree or diſagree: one with another. 
Now the joining or ſeparating of ſigns is what we 
call making of propoſitions. Truth then properly 
relates only to propoſitions, of which there are two 
ſorts, mental, and verbal; as there are two forts of 
_ commonly made uſe of, via. ideas and words. 
ental propoſitions are thoſe wherein. the ideas in 
eur underſtanding are put together, or ſeparated, by 
the mind perceiving or judging of their agreement or 
diſagreement. Verbal propoſitions are words put to - 
gether, or ſeparated, in. affirmative or negative ſen- 
| tences : ſo that a r — in joining or 
* en ee 
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ſeparating of ſigns, and truth conſifts in putting to- ? 


gether, or ſeparating thoſe figns, according as the 
things they ſtand for agree or diſagree. Moral truth, 
conſiſts in ſpeaking things according to the perſua- 
| fion of our minds, and is called alſo veracity. Me- 
taphifical, or tranſcendental truth, is nothing but 
the real ex iſtence of things conformable to the ideas 
which we have annexed to their names. Truth; in 
the Pagan worſhip, one of the virtues deified by the 
Romans. She was preſented as a graceful woman, 
the mother of virtue, with looks ſerene, courteous, 
chearful, and modeſt, and was painted in garments 


of the pureſt white, She was deſcribed as the pledge 


of honeſty, as the bulwark of 
and joy of human ſociety. 
To TRY”, V. A. 
make an experiment of. To experience, To ex- 
amine as a judge. Fo bring before a court of juſ- 
tice, Fo bring to a deciſion, followed by ext. To 
bring to the teſt, To attempt, Neuterly, to en- 
deavour. 5 ; ©, 
TU'B, S. (tobbè, tubbe, Belg.) a large round 
open veſſe} of wood, the parts of which are held to- 
gether by hoops. SO | 
TU'BE, S. (Fr. tubus, Lat.) a pipe. A con- 


duit. . 
TU'BERCLE,YS. (tubercule, Fr. tubereulum, Lat.) 
a ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence: a pimple. 
TU'BEROUS, Adj. full of knots, bunches, or 


branches. * 


honour, and the light 


TUCK, S. (tucce, Brit. a knife; tig, Perſ. a | 


ſword ; e/toc, Fr. flocca, Ital.) a long narrow ſword. 
A kind of 'net with a narrow meſh and a long bunt 


To TU'CK, v. N. (trucker, Teut. to preſs) uſed 
with up, to cruſh together, or hinder from ſpreading. 


To turn and faften cloaths up to make them ſhorter. | 


Uſed with in, to force the bed cloaths between the 
ded and bedſtead to keep out the air. 
TU'CKER, S. a border of linen or lace on the 
boſom of a ſhift. Her 3 
TUE'SDAY, S. (tiweſdæg, Sax. tuſdag, Dan. 
dienflag, Leut. dienſdag, Belg. This Wormius and 
Marſhal derive from Thiſa, or Diſa, the wife of 
Ther ; but Johnſon derives tueſdag, Sax. from tuv, 
Sax. Mars) the third day of the week. „ 
TU FT, S. (te, Fr.) a number of threads, 
ribbans, flowers, leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined 
* A cluſter, | 3 
To TU'G, V. A. (tigan, teogan, Sax.) to pull 
with continued violence or ſtrength, © To pluck.. 
Neuterly, to pull hard. To labour. To ſtrug- 


44 iN | 
TU'G, S. the act of pulling with the utmoſt and 


continued effort. | $ 
 TUF TION, S. (tuitie, Lat.) the care of. a guar- 
dian or tutor. p 


TU'LIP, S. a flower much noted 
ſtripes and colours, ER 


— 


trier, Fr.) to examine or 


Ja native of this town, 


To TU'MBLE, V. N. (tommelen, Belg. tombe- 
 lare, Ital. tomber, Fr.) to fall ſuddenly on the ground. 
To fall down, To play tricks by putting the body 
into different poſtures, Actively, to turn over, in a 
confuſed manner, Tothrow down by chance or vi- 
olence. 5 V 
 TU'MBLE,S. a fall. : SE dd 
TU'MBLER, S. a particular fart of hunting- 
dog, that turns and winds* himſelf ſeveral times be- 
fore he attacks, or falls on his prey; alſo a perſon 
8 ſhews tricks of agility and dexterity with his 
body. „ Fog | 
TU'MBREL,S. a dirt- cart, dung- cart, &c. alſo 
a ducking- ſtool, uſed as a puniſhment for ſcolding 
women. 222 5 e 

TUMEFA'CTION, S. a ſwelling. | 
: ag TU'MEFY, V. A. to fwell; to cauſe to 
well, . | 
IT TU'MID, Adj. ſwelling; puffed up; affectedly - 
lofty, applied to ſtyle, : | 
ITU MOR, S. (Fr. tumor, Lat.) a diſ:aſe in which 
the parts loſe their natural ſtate by a great increaſe. 
of their ſize, A-ſwelling.. Aﬀected pom̃p or great- 
neſs. 5 | 


| TUMULT, S. (tumulte, Fr. tunultus, Lat.) a 


factious and clamorous aſſembly of the multitude. A. 


riot : uproar, I 
| TUMU'LTUOUS, Adj. (tamulleux, Fr.) ga- 
-thering in a confuſed and noiſy manner. Tur u- 


— 


lent. | 
ITU 'N, S. (tenne, Sax. tonne, Belg. tonne, tons. 
neau, Fr.) a large caſk, A meaſure, containing two. 
| hogſheads. A large quantity, in weight two thou- 
ſand pounds. A cubic ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to 
contain a tun, | | 
To TU'N, V. A. to put in caſks.- | 8 
IU“ N BRIDGE, 8. a town of Kent, on the 
Tunn, over which is a bridge: this little river runs 
into the Med way, not far off. Here is a free- ſchool, 
founded by Sir Andrew Judd, lord mayor of London, 
Its market is on Fridays, and 
its fairs on Aſh-Wedneſday, July 5, and Gctober 
| 29, for bullocks, horſes, and toys. It lies about 
thirty-nine miles from Canterbury, and thirty from 
London. "Tunbridge Wells, to which there is ſo 
teat a reſort of the nobility and gentry, are about 
hve miles from the town, and in the ſame pariſh, 
TUNE, S. (taon, Belg. ton, Swed. tuono, Ital, 
tone, Fr. tonus, Lat.) a l of muſical notes put 
together. Sound. Preceded by in, a ſtate proper 
for uſe, exerciſe, or any particular purpoſmſſe. 
To TUNE, V. A. to put in a ſtate wherein con- 
cords may be ſounded, To ſing muſically, In lo 
language, to beat. Neuterly, to form one ſound td 
another. To utter with a muſical or whining. 
"VOICE. | | FO 
- TU'NEFUL, Adj. muſical; harmonious. 


for its variety of 


- TU'NIC, S. (tunique, Fr. tunica, Lat.) a part 
| of 


5 Fd 


"T-U K 


£ 


TURK . 


or Rumclia. 


of the Roman dreſs, reſembling Cur waiſtcoat*, with 
very ſhort ſieeves. A covering. 


A tax laid on a tun buithen. 


4 


bottle. 55 | 13 
To TU'P, V. N. to butt like a ram. Actively, 
to copulate. 1 1 * | | 
'TU'P, S. a ram. + 3 
TU'RBAN, TU'RBAND, or TU*'RBANT), 


head by the Turks. | 


8. (Turk.) the cover of linen, &c. worn on the 


* 


— 


and globular 


1 


** » 


TU'RBID, Adj. (turbidus, Lat.) thick or muddy, 


'TU'RBINATED, S. {turbinatus, Lat.) twiſted, 


ſpiral, In botany, of a conical form. : 


- TU'RBULENCE, or TU'RBULENCY, S. 


(Fr. turbulentia, Lat.) a tumult or confuſion, 


TU'RF, S. (t!yrf, Sax. torf, Belg. and Swed.) a 


.clod covered with graſs, A part of the ſurface of 
the ground. A gentleman of the turf, is one who is 
fond of racing or courſing. 


TU'RGID, Adj. '(turgidus, Lat.) ſwelling ; | 


bloated; vainly pompous, 


TURKEY, S. a genus of birds, the anterior 
part of the head of which is covered. with a ficſhy 


pendulous ſubſtance ; the ſides of the head alſo, and 
"the throat, are covered with a papillous fleſhy matter, 
and there is a longitudinal fleſhy creſt, of a rrdiſh, 


bluiſh, or purpliſh colour, and a ſoft ſubſtance, 
This is a large, but unwieldy bird; the head is 


ſtrangely covered and ornamented with a pendulous, 
| Toft, fleſhy ſubſtance, as already obſerved; the eyes 


are ſmall, but bright and piercing; the wings are 
moderately Jong, though not at all formed for ſup- 
porting ſo large a bulk in long flights; they have 
each twenty-eight long feathers; the tail is Jong and 
large, the legs moderat ly long, and very - robuſt. 
There is but one known ſpecies of this genus. 

" TU'RKY, 8. a large empire, extended to part 
of Europe, Afia, and Africa. Some affirm it is 2000 
miles in length from E. toW, and 1750 from N. to 


S, Turky in Europe, is divided by the mountains 


of Caſtaguas into N. an S. the N. part compre- | 


hends Walachia, Moldavia, Beſſarabia, Croatis, 


in which ate ſeven large provinces, called Albania, 


Epirus, Macedonia, Janna, Livad a, the Morea, . 


prehends five large parts, namely, Natolia, Georgia, 


Turcomania, Diarbeck, and Suriftan, or Syria. 


Conftantinople is the capital of all Turkey. In ge- 
neral, the Turks are very ſober in eating, lovers of 
reſt and idleneſs; beſides, the frequent uſe of bath- 
ing cannot but wecken them, and render them effe- 
minate, They are charitable towards ſtrangers, let 


* 


HBoſnia, Dalmatie, Servia, Bulgaria, and Romania, 
T he S. part conteins ancient Greece, 


and the iſlands of „ rchipelago. Turky in Aſia com- 


| their religion be what it Will, and no nation ſufferg 


| adverſity. with greater. patience than they. The 
. TU'NNAGE, S. the contents of aveſſe] mea- 
ſured by the tun, bo 
TUNNEL, S. the ſhaft or ere ſor ſmoke in 

a chimney. A pipe with a conica 5 
head, with which liquor is poured into a caſk or 


grand feignior is, abſolute maſter of all the goods and 
peſſeſſions of his ſubjects, inſomuch that they are all 
little beiter than ſlaves. The titles he aſſumes are 
God upon earth, the ſhadow of God, the brother of 
| the ſun and moon, the diſpoſer of crowns, and the, 
like. The Turks have always very numerous ar- 
mies on foot, the chief of which are the Janizaries, 
who have been bred in the Seraglio, and have been 
uſed to military diſcipline from their infancy, Of 
: theſe they have always 25, co. The religion of the, 
Turks has great affinity to that of the Jews; for 
they believe in ane God, and that his prophet is Ma. 
homer, as the Jews affirmed Moſes to be. T hey, 
obſerve the ſame rules in eating and drinking, and, 
they hold hogs fleſh 8 abhorrence as well as the 
Jews. The chief difference conſiſts in al lution, 
frequent prayers, and repeated bathings; for with te- 
gard to plurality of wives, they are very much alike, 
only the Jews conform in a great meaſure to the cuſtom 
of the country they inhabit, in that reſpect. We ſſhall 
ſay nothing of the trade in gencral, becauſe in ſo ex- 
tenſive an empire it muſt be quite different in differ- 
ent parts. However, we may obſerve that the Turks 
themſelves are not- very induſtrious, and that the. 
numerous Chriſtians and Jews that live among them, 
are moſt addicted to traſtic and mechanic employ- 
ments 1 | 135 
TORLU PIN, S. a ſect of hetetics that in the 
14th century maintained, that when a man was come 
to a certain degree. of perfection, he was then ns 
longer under reſtraint, but had a perfect exemption 
from the commands of the divine law, and affirmed, 
that God was to be applied to anly by mental prayer, 
They practiſed the molt obſcene. matters in public, 
and went naked both men and women, and yet to 


— 


recommend themſelves, they pretended to extraordi- 


nary degrees of ſpirituality and devotion. | They 
called themſelves the fraternity of the poor: Dau- 
phiny and Savey were the principal places they ap- 
peared in, whence by a ſevere puniſhment they were 
alſo quickly extirpated. . 
IU RMͤOIL, S. (according to Skinner, from 
termouiile, Fr. a mill hopper; but according to John- 
ſon, from moil, labour) trouble, harraſſing, uneaſineſs. 
Affliction. CCC 
To TU'RMOQOIL, V. A. to harraſs with tumult 
or commotion. To keep uhqu iet. 
To TU'RN, V. A. (tyrnan, Sax. fourner, Fr. 
from torno, Lat.) to put into a+ circular motion, or 
move round, To change fides or put that upper- 
moſt which was undermoſt. To change place, poſ- 
ture, fortune, or party. To bring the inſide out- 
wards, To form, or transform. Jo tranſlate. To 
change with reſpect to affection, inclination, or re- 
gard, followed by unto. To turn upon, to attack after 
changing poſture, To cauſe nauſeouſneſo, followed 


by 


— K „%% „„ nn 
— 


T WI 


by jg ſoma. To make 467, fo allowed by. bead. To: WW 


x any point or purpoſe, To apply, 


& to, or fron 
2 o fly, follęwed by back. To re- 


| followed+by to. 


verſe or alter... Uſed with about, to revolve or con- 


Gider. To turn quay, to diſmiſs or diſcard. Uſed 
with back, to return to the perſon who 6255. 2 7 or 


ſold. To double che contrary +0 77 turn off, | 
ta diſmiſs, to geſign, to divert. L wich, a6 10 
advance to an, age beyond, au e. Uſed with 


wer, to transfer, to throw off the ladder. Neuterly, 
to move round, to change the poſture quickly ſo as 
to face, uſed with upon. To ebeants, or glove. Te 
grow ſour,, applied to | Pape, 

TURN, S. the at moving round, or cxmiog 
back to the ſa Apen A,windir A walk 
to and fro. Change Ach en. 3 Time 
at which any thing N or wherein perſons 
punctually ſucceed; each ot t. Convenience. Form, 
art, ſhape, or manner. he manner in which the 


words of a ſentence are Tepedted. „e unt, ſighi- { 


ſies, alt or one after 
"Tt 10 NGDAE, th ne 3 8 6 hs party | 
of bene - whi ate oppoſite, A trim- 


h U'RNING G, 8. a winding; OP which croſſes 
a main road or ſtreet. 

TURNPIKE, S. a cok of two bars, AF, at 
the end with pikes, turning on A 2 and fixed to 
prevent the paſſage. of borſes, An af by , which a 
paſſage ig,obſtryQted, til a certain of money is 


aid. 
2 TU'RRET, 8. (irrte Lat.) a ſmall eminence 
or tower, raiſed above the body of a building. 

TU'SH ! Interject. a word uſed to expreſs con- 
tempt. 

TU'SK, 8. (25 Sax. faſten, old Friſ.) che . 


or long teeth of a boar, &. 


To TU'STLE, V. A. to buſtle or ftrive; to 


tumble, or ruffle. 
TU'T, Interj. a word uſed to command ſilence 


and expreſs contempt. 
TU'TELAGE, 8. guardianſhip ; j protection 3 


the time during which an infant is e's June: 


dians. 


TU'TELAR, or TU'TELARY, Adj. ( tutele, 
Lat.) having the guardianſhip, or particular defence 
and protection of any perſon or thing. | 

TU'TOR, 8. (tuteur, Fr. tutor, Lat.) one who 

has the care of a perſon's education and morals, 

To TU'TOR, V. A. to inſtruct. To pretend 
to teach with inſolenee. 

TU'TORAGE, S. the enthority or government 
of a tutor, 

TU'TORESS, 8. a governeſs; ; a female in- 
ſtrutor z .a Dy 

TWA'IN, Ad 

To TW NG. VE V. 
ſound with a quick tharp noiſe. 


IS 


Iwegen, Sax.) two. 


I 


N. — the found) to 


a 


j 


: 


|: 


4 writhe. 


1 diftrets. I. 


. uſed i in pulling o 
T WE. 


wind or form windings. To convolve. 


Belg. ) to form by turning round. 


To TWA'TTLE, | V. A. (ſebwatzen, Teut.) 6 to 
; prate. 
To TWE'AG, or TWE'AK, v. A. (twacken, 
Teut.) to pinch or ſqueeze between the fingers. 
TWE'AGUE; or TWE'AKE, S. ** or 
A low word. 
TWEEZERS, 8. (etuy, F r.) nippers or pincers 
airs, 
Adj. twelfia, Sax,) the ſecond 
after the tenth. The ordinal of twelve. 
TWE'LFTH-DAY, or TWE'LFTH- TIDE, 


8. the feſtival of the Epiphany, of manifeſtation of 


Chriſt to che Gentiles ; ſo called, as being the twelfth 


[days excluſive, from the Nativity, or Chriſtmas day, 


WE'LVE,, Adj. pang Twalif, Goth. twelf, 
Sax fol di AA and ten, 

TH Adj. (twenteogatha, Sax.) the 

=o 474 to the nineteenth, The ordinal of 


. twenty. 


TWE NTV, Adj. (twentig, Sax, tivhu, Run.) 


twice ten. 
TWI CE, Adj. (traigith, Sax. twees, Belg.) two 


tings 3 1 . , 1 
tig, twiga, x. t „Bel 2 
mal] ſhoot of a a. a 4 i rl 15 650 
WI LIGHT, 8. eee, Belg. ftweoneleobt, 
dax. ). the appearance of ight before ſun-riſe and after 
An obſcure light ; an uncertain view, 


Nr EA 
IN, S. (twinn Pare tweelingen, Belg. ) . | 


dre n born ak th the. en irth, er. 
0 Gir nan, Belg.) 
te Wia wer 100 f ae. 15 12 1 72 


as to unite or form into one body, Neuterly, - 


TWYNE, S. a twiſted thread, A twiſt. An 


embrace formed by twiſting round any part. Cord 3 


a ſtring. 
To TWINGE, v. A. (twingen, Belg. twinge, 
Dan.) to torment with a ſudden and ſhort pain. To 


pinch. 
Rs S. a mort, ſudden, ſharp pain. A 


6 T0 "TWINKLE, V. N. (twinclian, Sax.) to 


Aparkley or ſhine with intermitted light. To open 
and mut the 22 quickly. 
PWI'NKLE, S. a ſparkling intermitting light. 


rue motion of the eye. 
To TWI “RL, V. A. (from whirl) to turn or 


force round. 
To TWIST, V. A. (getwiſan, Sax. twigen, 
To writhe. To 


wreathe, or encircle by ſomething. To weave or 
form by turning round, ſo that the parts ſhall unite 
* To inſinuate. 

g WI“ ST, S. the act of turning round ſeveral 
things ſo as to unite them. Any thing made by 
* two ſubſtances together. 

Contortion. 


win A cord. A 


6 H Te 


* 


* „ hh 


+ if 


TY 5 


YR © Fa 


4 ai, 


3 


So 


To TWIT, V. A. eben Ben ) ts reprbach 3 
or mention to a perſon by way of a ſneer, 

To TWPFTCH, V. A. (edwitan Sax. ) to pull or 

pluck wih a quick motion. 

TWI' TCE, S. a quick or ſudden pull. 
ful contraction of the fibres. 

To TWUTTER, V. N. to make x ſharp, Mir 
mitted and At noiſe, To be affected with” |; 
a ſtrong or ſudden inclination, followed by toward. 

TWUTTER, S. any motion or diſorder of ad 
ſion, laughing, or fretting, 

TWUPXT, a contraction of BeTWIXT. 3 

TWO', Adj. (twai, Goth. tio, Sak. tu, Run 
dau, diuy, Brit, doua, Ruſſ. Sclav. 78005 Pol. Port. 
du, Perf. deux, Fr. duo, Lat. and G ee 
compoſed of one added to one. This, wo * 
uſed in compoſition. 


A pain- 


To TVE, V. A. ſee Tie. © 

TY'E,S. a knot; a bond or .obligwiqn.. ke Geet 

TY'KE, S. fee. Tice.” | - . 5 

TY'MPANY,*S. (tympanym, Lat.) a ſw in 
the body which FS. (oy emble a Notes” pg i 


TY'NY, Adj. gen — ting, from, jr,” 
tynd, Dan. or tenuis, Lat.) (mall, ©. 

TY'PE, S. (tpus, Lat.) an emblem or mark of 
any * That by which any thing is ſymbolically 
or hiers plcally plefgured: A 8 letter. 
| Fed or TYPHAEUS, S. in fabule 
hiſtory, a glant of a prodi igiouy Fifze, was, ACC wort wal 
to Heſiod, the ſon of Erreb sand Tetra, or (ehorditg : 
to omer, F 15205 Who being e Te 


11 O 


K * 
Py 1 ? * i C34 11 EE: 


we 
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ö 


* 


4 


| 
I 


| 


i 
7 
: 
i 
ge 


cx 


| 


— ip tA» lg 


nn DIS. 


[bripgin farth Miterva without het affiſtance, bruck 
the earth with her hand, and gave birth to Typhon, 
whoſe ſtature was 1 2 2 With one want * 
touched the eaſt, and with the other the weſt, + 
his head reached to the ſtars. His eyes were of fir 
flame proceeded from his mouth and noſtrils, his 
wee Was encircled with ferpents, and his chig hrs 
ar. S were of a ſerpentine form. He ſtrove with the 
giants to dethrone the gods, who tertified at 
his ap e fed into Egypt; but Jupiter ſtruck 
him down with a thuoder It, and tow mount 
Etna upon him. | 


TY'PICAL, Adj. reſent] b lame f bol, 
or hiero lyphic. ay ki id 7. 9 
T TY: FF V. V. . to expreſs by fome h | 


31> 34 


Pal action, or ile 17 hic. | 
A 50, or Heh S. a p printer, 1 ie; 
"TYPOGRA'PHICAL, Adj. belonging to Or- 
graphy, or, the art of Printing. F "igufatively, em- 


blematical. 
To TY'RANNISE, v. N. (breit. Fr.) ts 

govern 01 4. impertous S 4 tyrant. 
TRA 5 acting "Without regard to the 
laws, rigb roperties of - people: ere 
and oppr 7 900 oro us command 

TY'RANT, S. (tyranas, Lat. oh" Brit, ad Ert, 
and Col Brit. a ſhare) a perſon who boten 
im rio 80.8.6 + Y's * 15 ah , 

at. ovice; n his 

Gelebte r wot mw” of his aft. A young 


ſeholar. a dang 
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The twenticth letter of the Engliſh al- 


+ | | phabet, and the fifth vowel ; when it is 
. uſed as a conſonant its form is different 
” I from that of the vowel, being made thus 
V, and borrowed originally from: the Phenician al- 
phabet, but perhaps more, properly from the Latin, 
Gothic, or Saxon. Though the letters u and v had 
always two ſounds, they bad only the form of v, till 
the beginning of the fourth century; when the other 
form was introduced; it being inconvenient to ex- 
preſs two ſounds by the ſame letter. 
VA! CANC V, S. (Vacant) an empty ſpace, 
A chaſm, Times of leiſure or relaxation. Liiſtleſſ- 
neſs or emptineſs of thought. Vacuity, | 
VA'CANT, Adj. (Fr. vacans; Lat.) empty; 
having nothing in it. Free from crowds,, obſtacles, 
or incumbrance. Having no poſſeſſor or incum- 
bent: At leiſure or diſengaged. Void of thought. 
To VACA'TE, V. A. (vacatus, Lat.) to make 
void or vacant. . To defeat, or annu. 
VACA'TION,'S.{Fr. vacatio, Lat. Fall that time 
which paſſes between term and term. Leiſure or 
freedom from trouble, e or perpveriry. 12 
VAcCU' IT, S. (vacuité, Fr. vacuitas, Lat.) the 
ſtate of being unoccupied by body. Space void of 
body. Want of ſubſtance, Inanity. _ 
VA'CUUM, S. (Lat.) ſpace not occupied b 
n, ar 5275 
VA'GABOND, Adj. (Fr.) 
having no ſettled; habitation; . 
VA'GABOND, S. a, perſon 
and has no ſettled habitation. 1 255 
VAGA' R, S. (vagus, Lat.) a wild freak or 


1 
ce 


that wanders about 


* 


frolic. | | LY 
| VAGINOPE'/NNOUS, Adj. (vagina, Lat. a 
| ſheath, and penna, Lat. à wing) having the wings 
covered ar ſheathed with hard caſes. . r aff 

VA'GRANT,, Adj. (1 gan, Fr.) wandering or 
having no fixed place. 9 4 

VAGRA'NCY, S. a ſtate. of wandering; un- 
ſettled courſe of life. e ney oy, 1 5 660 

VA'GRANT, S. one that has no ſettled place: 
uſed in an ill ſenſe. A vagabond 3 a ſturdy beg- 
rk. 5 | -. 


. 


all other perſons wandering abroad and begging, - 


the plural, money given to ſervants, but this ſhould 
de written wales, from vale, Lat. adieu, a compli- 


wandering about, or 


F 5 tious. 


VA'GRANTS, S. in law, are deſcribed to be 
- perſons pretending to be patent gatlierers, or col- 
lectors for priſons, and wander about for that end; 
among which are included, all fencers, bear-wards, 
| common players of interludes, minſtrels, jugglers ; 
all perſons pretending to be gypſies, or wandering in 
the habits of ſuch, or pretending ſkill in phiſiogno- 
my, palmeſtry, or the like, or to tell fortunes ; or 
| ſuch as uſe any fubtle craft, unlawful games or 
plays; or, being able in body, run away, leaving 
their wives or children to the pariſh ; all perſons who 
cannot otherwiſe maintain themſelves, that loiter 
about and refuſe to work for the uſual wages; and 


&. | 
VA'GUE, Adj. (Fr. vagus, Lat.) wandering or 
having no ſettled place, Unfixed, unſettled or un- 
| determinate, > 
 VWIL, S. (vaile, Fr. this word is at preſent writ- 
ten veil, from velum, Lat, and the verb, in the ſame. 
manner, from welo, Lat, yet as the old manner of 
writing ſhows it might have been borrowed origi- 
nally from the Fr. it might ill be continued) a cur- 
tain or cover thrown over any thing. to conceal it, - 
A part of a dreſs by which the f. ce is covered. In 


ment made at taking leave. | 
To VAVIL, V. A. (avaller le bonnet, Fr.) to lower, 
let fall, or pull off by way of compliment. The 
ceremony of vailing the bonnet in ſalutations.“ Adaiſ. 
Neuterly, to ſhow reſpe& by yieding or ſubmitting. 
See VIII. BELTED 5 | 
__ VAIN, Adj. (Fr. vanus, Lat.) without effect. 
Having no ſubſtance or reality. Proud of little 
things. Oſtentatious. Idle or worthleſs, Falſe: 
In vain, to no purpoſe. or end; . without eſſect. 
When uſed in compoſition, it implies oſtenta- 


- 


VA'INLV, Adv. proudly; arrogantly ; uſeleſsly; 
to no purpoſe. : | | | 

+  VA'LANCE, S. {according to Skinner from Va- 
' lencia, whence they were brought) the drapery hang- 


ing round the teſter of a bed. 
: mo VA'LE, 
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II. and received a liberal education. 
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lying between two hills, | | 
VA'LENTINE, S. a fweetheart choſen on St. 
Valentine's day. | 3 1 

VA'LET, 3 (Fr.) a waiting-ſervant. A Valet 
dr Chambre, is one who waits en a nobleman or gen- 
tleman in his bed-chamber ; and dreſſes and undreſſes 
him. | | 
VALETUDINA'RIAN, or VALETU'DI-. 
NARY, Adj. (valetudinaire, Fr. taletuds, Lat.) 
ſickly ; infirm. | p 

VALETUDINA'RIAN, S. a. ſickly perſon ; 
one who imagines himſelf ill. | 

VA'LIAN T, Adj. (vaillant, Fr.) brave; 
courageous. | rd 

VALID, Adj. (valide, Fr. validus, Lat.) ſtrong 
or efficacious, applied to things. Concluſive, or 
having force, applied to argument. Prevalent. 
VALIDITY, S. power; force; ſtrength z*cer- 

A — | tt OE 
. 8. low grounds lying between 
" hi 8. | «1 N = + Fo nf 
VA'LOROUS, Adj. valiant ; brave; intrepid; 
r „ ĩ ð ü 
VA LOUR, S. (valeur, Fr. valor, Lat.) courage; 
- bravery ; proweſs; ſtrength ; intrepidity. 

VA'LUABLE, Adj. (valabie, Fr.) of great 
price or worth, Deſerving eſteem : eltimable ; pre- 
cious. 2 We . 
VALUE, S. (Fr.) price; worth. Price equal to 
the worth of a thing. Rate; eſtermr. 
To VA'LUE, V. A. (valeir, Fr.) to rate ata 
certain price. To have in high eſteem. To appraiſe 
or eſtimate. | : | Fl 

VA'LVE, S. (valva, Lat. a folding door) any 
thing that opens and ſhuts over the mouth of a veſſel. 
In anatomy, a membrane which opens in certain 
veſſ-ls to admit the blood and ſhuts to prevent its re- 
turning. | [+ - 

VA'MP, S. the upper leather of a ſhoe. | 

To VA'MP, v. A. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
derived trom avant, Fr. before, and to mean laying 
on 2 new outſide) to piece an old thing with ſome- 
thing new. To repair any thing old or decayed in 
order to make it paſs for new, - 

VA' N, S. (avant, Fr. before) the front or firſt 
line of an army. Any thing ſpread wide by which a 
wind is raiſed, from van, Fr. vannus, Lat. a wing. - 

VAN'BRUGH, (Six Jonn) a celebrated dra- 
ma:ic writer, and architect, was deſcended from a 
family in Cheſhire, which came from France, He 
was born about the middle of the reign of Charles 
His firſt co- 
medy called the Relapſe, or Virtue in danger, was 
acted in 1697, with great applauſe, which gave him 
ſuch encouragement, that he wrote eleven more co- 
medies. He was the friend of Mr. Congreve, whoſe 
genius was naturally turned for dramatic perform- 


| 


ſtout or' 


VA'LE, S. (val, Fr. vallic, Lat.) a low ground 1 


were rewarded with great advantages. He was ap- 
pointed Clarenci-ux king at arms, which he after- 


.Jikewiſe made comptroller general of his majeſty's 


He w 
this ſcience are eſteemed heavy. Under his direction 
were raiſed Blenheim houſe in @xfordſhire, Clare- 
mont in Surry, and his own 
ſome part of his life he went to France, where; be. 
ing prompted by his taſte for architecture, to view 
the fortifications of the country, he was one day ob- 
ſerved by an engineer, who informing againſt him, 
he was ſecured and fent to the Baſtile; but he 


met 


liberty. He died of a quinſey at his houſe at White- 
hall, the 26th of March, 1726. 
__ VANDYCK, (Six 'AnTHoNY) a celebrated pain. 
ter, was born at Antwerp, in 1599, and giving early 
proofs of his excellent genius, became the diſciple 
of the illuſtrious Rubens. While he lived with his 
maſter, Rubens having one night left a picture unfi- 
niſhed, went out, when his ſcholars taking the op. 
portunity of playing about the room, one of them 


{5.295% 


down the picture, which not being dry, received 
ſome damage. However. Van Dyck being at work 
in next room, was prevailed on- to'try to repair the 
miſchief. Rubens came the next morning to his 


ture, as is uſual with painters, and having contem- 
plated it a Jittle, ſuddingly cried out, that he liked 
it much better than he did the night before,” While 
Van Dyck lived with Rubens, he painted a great 
number of faces, and among the reſt that 6f bis 
maſter's wife, Aﬀterwards he travelled into Italy, 
and having ſtayed a ſhort time at Rome, removed to 
Venice, where he attained the beautiful colouring of 
Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and the Venetian ſchool, 
which appeared from the many excellent pictures he 
drew at Genoa. 'Aﬀter having ſpent a few years 
abroad, he returned to flanders, with ſo noble, fo 
eaſy, and fo natural a manner of painting, that Ti- 
tian himſelf was hardly his ſuperior, and no other 
painter could equal him in portraits. On his re- 
turn home, he performed ſeveral pieces of hiſtory, 
that rendered his name famous all over Europe; but 
,afterwards applied himſelf to painting after the life, 
as the moſt advantageous branch of his profeſſion. 
Du Freznoy ſays, that of all the diſciples of Rubens, 
many of whom were admirable, Van Dyck beſt 
comprehended the rules and genera maxinis of his 
maſter, that he even excelled him in the delicacy of 
his colouring. The prince of Orange ſent for him 


ances ; and thee two gave new life to the Engliſh 


1 


to draw the pictures of his priaceſs and chi a 
5 „ 15 Cardinal 
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ſtage, and reftored its reputation, which . bo | 
ſome time ſinking. Either the reputation Sir John 
gained by his comedies, or his ſkill in arehitecture, 


wards diſpoſed of. In 1716, he was appointed ſur- 
veyor of the works at Greenwich hoſpital; he was 


works, and ſurveyor of all the gardens and waters, 
s an able architect, but his performances in 


houſe at Whitehall. In. 


bim, 


ſtriking at his companion with a maul ſtick, threw 


work firſt, and going zt a diftance to view the pic- 


children, 


with an eaſy confinement, and was ſoon aſter ſet at 
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Cardinal Richelieu invited him to. France, where he 
ſtayed but a ſhort time, and then came to England. 
King Charles 1. canceived an extraordinary eſteem 
for his works, | honoured him with knizhthood, and 
gave him his own picture ſet round with diamonds, 
and aſſigned him 'a conſiderable penſion, ſat very 
often to him for his picture, and was followed by 
moſt of the nobility -and-gentry in the kingdom. 
He h d therefore, prodigious buſineſs for portraits, 
about which he at firſt took infinite pajns, but at laſt 
haſtily run them over. A friend aſking him the rea- 
ſon, he anſwered; '** I have-worked. a long time for 
reputation, and now I work. for my kitchen.” He 
was of low ſtature, but well proportioned, very 
handſome, modeſt; and extremely obliging; an on- 
courager of all who excelled in any art or ſcience, 
and extremely generous. He married one of the 
faireſt ladies of the Engliſh court, a daughter of the 
Jord Ruthen, earl of Gawry, and though ſhe had 
but little fortune, maintained her with a grandeur 
anſwerable to her birthi' He himſelf was generally 
richly dreſſed, his ebaehes and equipage were mag- 
nificent. His retinue very numerous, his table very 
ſplendid; and frequemted by perſons of the greateſt 
quality of both-ſexes. He propoſed to make cartoons 
for the banqueting houſe at Whitehall, the ſubject 
of which was to be · th inſtitution of the order of the 
garter, the proceſſion of · the knights in their habits, 
with their inſtallations; and St. George's feaſt; (but 
demanding 80col. that fam was thought unreaſons- 
ble; and while the king was treating with bim for a 
leſs ſum, he died, in the year 1641, aged 22. 
VA'NE, S. (vaene, Belg. vaian, Goth. to blow) 
a plate hung on a pin ſo as to turn with the wind. 
A weather- Cock —— 2 


. To VA'RIEGATE,! V. A. (variegatus, low 
[L.). to ſtain with different colours. To diverſify. 
. VA'RIEGATED, Adj. ſtreaked, or diverſified 
with different colaurs. | 
.  VA/RIEGA TION, 8. 
beautified,. or diverſified with ſeveral: colours. 
: VARIE'FY, - 8. (varied, Fr. 'varietas, Lat.) 
change. Interniixture of, different things. Differ» 
. ö 4 oh pl dann ga 
VARIOUS, Adj. ' (varrzs; Lat.) different. 
Changeable ; unlike each other, Marked with dif- 
ferent colours. Numerous, Manifold, _ 
VA RLETF, S. (old Fr. now written valet) an- 
tientiy a fervant; but at preſent uſed as n term. of 
reproach to convey the idea 
A rafcal; a ſcoundrel. 


VAR'NISH, S. (vernis, 


Figuratively, a cover or palliation of a crime. 

To VALRNISH, V. A. to cover with ſomething 

fluid and ſhining. To conceal a defect with ſome- 

thing ornamental ort rhetoric all. 
To VA'RY, V. A. ( varid, Lat. varie; Fr.) to 

change. To. make of different kinds; Neuterly, 


to appear in different forms. Tol be different from 


each other. To alter, To deviate. To ſhift co- 
lours. To be atgiariance. Lo be changeable. 

VA' SE, S. (Fr. vas, Lat.) a veſſel; 
applied to one deſigned for ſhow'rather than uſe: 

V A'SSAL, S. (Fr. veſſale, Ital.) one holding by 
the will of a.ſuperior, ſubje& bi dependant. A 
ſervant ſubject to the will of another. 

VA'SSALLAGE, S. dependance ; 
the ſtate of being ſubject: to the:williof another, 

VA'ST, Adj. (vaſtly, Fr. vaſtus, Lat.) great ar 
large | bencrafyUpplick to anything enoimdu 


VAN. GARD] S. ©(Pavant garde, Fr.) the 
front or firſt line of! an army. Ihe van. 
To VA“ NISH, V. N. (vaneſes, Lat: evaneuin, 
Fr.) to diſappear. '' 4 S189) 2 „ 
- VA'NITY, S. (vaniti, Fr. vanitas, Dat.) empti- 


neſs, Uncertainty. Fruitleſs defire or endeavour. 
Faſhood. Vain purſuit. An object of petty 'ptids, | 
Oſtentation- 5 14.433 2365? zo 


To VA'NQUISH, V. A. (vaincres Fr. 
quer, ſubdue, or conſute. To overcome. 
VA“ POUR, S. (vapeur, Fr. vapor, Lat.) the 
ſmall particles of a fluid, which; being ſeparated by 
heat, aſcend into the air. A wind. A ſteam. A 
vain imagination. In the plural, diſeaſe cauſed by 
flatulencies, diſordered, or hypochondriacal affections | 
in women, ſynonimous to the ſpleen in men. 

To VA! POUR, v. N. (vapors, Lat.) to fly off 

in fumes. Figuratively, to bully or brag. | 
VA'RIABLE, Adj: (Fr, variabilis, Lat.) chang- 

ing; not long the ſame. _ . 

VA'RIANCE, S. (from VART) a ſtate of en- 
mity. N — 55 ar 1 E in OW 4. f 
 NARIA'TION; S. (Fr. varietio, Lat.) change 
of colour, ſound or ſtatr. Deviation. Mutation. 

+» 211477 55 ; 
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change. 6 1 | 


A'STLY\, Adv, greatly; largely. 
7 Bet 5 S470 ſee Far. A 


* VA“T/ 8. (vat, & 
veſſel for holding wine, beer, &c: during their tre- 


paration. a 
velta, Ital.) a continued arch. A cellar; ſo called 


| repoſitory for the dead under a church.” A leap. 

i To-VAU'LT, V. A. (vonter, Fre) toi atch or 

terly, to leap, j 

Fr. voltiggiare, Ital. 5 | 

E To VAU*NT, V. A. (vanter;, Fr.) to boaſt of, 

Neuterly, tod 

bonſt or brag," 3 a 
VAU NA,, S.-a brag or boaſt. 

DU DDER, S. (uder, Sax. and Belg. aber, Lat.) 

the dug of a cow or other large beaſt. | 


- 


* 'VE/AL,S. (veel, old Fri a calf; contracted from 


vitellus, Lat.) the fleſhiof a cal. . 
\ ''To:VE/ER, V. Ni ſvirer, Fr.) to/ turn about. 
Actively, to let out, uſed with out. To zurn * 

| VE. 


Fr. uernix, Lat.) mat 
ter laid on wood, metal, &c. to make them ſhine. 


the quality of | being | 


of a worthleſs: perſon. 
} n 


enerall7 


E 


ſubjectioniz - 


gre at, 2 


*».VAU'LT, S. {pronounced vont]; from uaute, Fr. 
(becauſe arched generally on the top. A cave. A 


ſhape like an arch, Totcover with anarchy Neu- 
jump, or ſhow poſtures, fromivoltiger, > 


iſplay:in'an oftentatious manner, To 


- VAU'NTINGLY, Adv. braggingly ; boaſtingly. 
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an organiſed body, conſiſting of various parts, 


conſidered as capable of growth; that is, to all' na- 


Wow: - To ſhoqt out. N 


* 


r 
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ve GETABLE, S. (Fr. ( oegetabilic, low Lat, ) |: 


taking in its nouriſhment uſually by a root, and in- 
creaſing its dimenſions by growth. A plant. Yege- 
table, in phyſiology, is ate: m applied to: all. plants, 


tural bodies which have parts organical formed for 
generation and: accretion, but. not ſenſation... In 
vegetables, there is ſuppoſed to be a principle of life, 
commonly called the vegetative ſoul, Boerhaave 
very ſcientifically defines a vegetable to be a body 
generated of the earth; to which it adheres, or is 
connected, by parts called roots, through which it 
Teceives theaatter of its nouriſhment, ani increaſe 
and conſiſting af juices and veſſels, ſenſibly diſtin 
from each other, Or, a vegetable is an organical 
body, compoſed of veſſels and juices, every where 
diftinguiſtiable from each other; to which grow 
roots, ot parts, whereby it adheres to ſome other 
body, from which. it derives/the | matter of its ; life | 
and growth. This definition | furniſhes a. juſt and 
adequate idea of a vegetable for by its conſiſting 
of veſſels and juices, it is diſtinguiſhęd from ia fuſſil; 
and by its adhering to another. body, and deriving | 
its nouriſhment. therefrom, it is ge oe. 
an animal, 


VEGETABLE, Adj. /having the nature. of a |. 


lant.: 
To VE'GETATE, V. N. {vegites Lat.) to 


' VE'GETATION, 8. . ! of bulk, 
parts _ dimenſions ; ; applied to 1 plants, 
ſhrubs, | 

VEGETATIVE, Adj. producing or abet 
growth, : "4.7 

VEHE'MENCE, or VEHEMENCV, 8. face] ] 
bementia, Lat.) violence. Ardour, vigour. 
' VE*'FEMENT; Adj.. (Fri vehemens, Lat.) with 
force, violence, eagerneis, fervency, or ardaur, : - 

VEHICLE, S. (vebiculum, Lat.) that in which 
any thing is carried, conveyed, or uſed as a means 
of waſhing down any thing ta be ſwallowed. 
To VEIIL, V. A. (vela, Lat. ſce Vaue) 0 
cover the ſace with any thing. To cover or hide. | 

VE'IL, S. (velum, Lat.) a, Cover uſed, {a conceal! 
the face. A coyer or diſguiſe. _. 

VE“ IN, 8. (veine, Fr. verum, Lat.) a veſfel 
which conveys the blood from the arteties back to 
the hehrt. A hollow or cavity. The courſe of 
metal in a mine. Tendeucy or turn pf mind. The 
time when any inclination is ſtrongeſt. Humour or 
temper; Streak, 3 as the veins of marble. 

To VE'LLICATE, V. A. (vellics, Lat to 
twiteb; to ſtimulate. 

VE'LLUM, S8. (velin, Fr. wvelamen, Lat.) the 
xin of a calf. dreſſed for writing; the {kin ba a 
er dreſſed for writing s called parchment. a 

VELOCI TV, S. (velpcits, . 
bed, quickneſs of motion. Swiftnels. 


r. ee, = JN: " | 


VELVET, S. ( Ital. velours, Fre villa, 

Lat.) a kind of ſilk with a ſhort pile. ; 

VE'NAL, Adj. (Fr. venalis, Fr.) capable of 
being bought. o be purchaſed pere A 
word of reproach. >} } 
 VENA'LITY, S. a diſpaſition that | 
perſon ready to flatter, or agree to any thing 2 
gain: mercenarineſs ; yore 8 

To VE'ND, V. A. (vendre, Fr. dude, Lat.) 
to ſell or offer to ſale. 

VE'NDIBLE, Adj. ſaleable ; marketable, - _ 

* VE'NEMOUS, Adj. (from- venom, or venin, Fr, 
but if from the e enge written ven- | 
mous) poiſonous. | {': 

VENERABLE, Adj. (Fr. aer, Lat.) to. 
be regarded with awe: or reverene. 
TO VE'NERATE, V. A. (venerer, Fr F. veneer, 
Lat.): to treat or regard with awe.or-reverence. ; 

(ret ee 8. "great: reſpon wi 16- 

verence. Sa 5110 8 
VENE “REAL, Adj. 7 3 Lat.) relating Sh 
love; caught by love embracess Kaum ef 


cop N 7 

WE NERy. 8. e Fr Taj en ne Fr.) 
e „ Beaſts of 125 and aſhes,” Baown, 
E ooh Lufbuloch Ne D511 t 

o VE An ( venger, Fr.) wo pogiſh fo 

ſame offence... Seldom; uſed.) 1 f 113 
1 VENGEANCE. 8. (Fr.) . or. re 

wo: -for, ſame crime ar offence. Avengement, 

E'NIABLE, or VE'NIAL, Adj. :(veniel,. Fr. 

from venia, Lat, pardon) pardonable. Permitted, 
or allowed, from venia, Lat. permiffion. £ * 

VENICE, S. 4 rich city of Italy, and one of 
the moſt celebrated and conſiderable places in the 
World. It is the capital of a republic ;of the ſame 
name, in the Dogado, with A: patriaichare, and an 
univerlity. It is built o little iſlands in, the fea, 
which are ſaid to be ſeventy- two in number. The 
houſes are all built upon piles, and properly ſpeak- 
ing. there is no ſtreet in the City, for the haulſes are 
al; built on the ſides of. canals, There is no paſſing 
through this city in a carriage, for which reaſon 
they cmake! ule of à ſort of boats called gondolas. 
Some of the canals have a double key, as in Holland, 
for thoſe that walk on foot. It is favourable to the 


e ion 


ſingular neatneſs, which, predominates throughout 


the whole place, and in the houſes; and likewiſe 
facilitates the carriage of all ſorts of merchandiles, 
and goods fam one ,place to another. It has alſo 
> inconveniencies, for they. have no water but what 

any epught a great way off in eaſks ;/and the canals 

ummer have an offenſive ſmell. There are above 
500 bridges, over theſe. canals; the moſt famous of 
which is that called Rialto. It is built about the 


widdle, of) the; great: canal, Which divides Venice 


into two parts; is of white marble, and has but one 


arch, which is ninety fegt wide, There are in Ve- 


nicte :Hfty-three public ſquares, the. Principal of 
8 wh ich 


Dr. Hales, to extract fou 


ä 
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which is called St. Mark's Place, and is the greateſt 
ornament to the city. There are 1 50 palaces, the 
fineſt of which is that of the Doge, which fronts 
St. Mark's Place. He lodges in the upper apart- 
ments, and thoſe below are for the aſſemblies of the 
councils of ſtate, with the body of the nobility and 
magiſtrates. Beſides theſe large buildings, there are 
115 towers, of ſurpriſing height and ſtructure; 64 
marble ſtatues, and 23 of bronze, which are all 
maſter - pieces of workmanſhip. The arſenal of Ve- 
nice is the fineſt, and beſt furniſhed in Europe. It 
is ſurrounded with very high walls, and ſeveral ſmal) 
towers, where there is à good guard. In theſe 
towers there are bells, which the centinels ring on 
the leaſt appearance of danger. In this arſenal 


there are arms for 100,000 men, as well horſe 26 
foot; beſides 2000 cannons always ready for ſervice, 
either by ſea or land. In this city there are 70 


churches, 39 monaſteries, 28 nuneries, and 17 
hoſpitals. The cathedral' church of St. Mark, in 
which they pretend to keep the body of St. Mark the 
Evangeliſt, is gloomy within, but its walls are of 
marble, and the pillars of the front are eneruſted 


with jaſper and porphyry. The number of the in- 


habitants are above 160,000, and they have a flou- 
riſhing trade in filk- manufactories, bone lace, all 
forts of glafſes and mirrors} which make their prin- 
cipal employments. There are two academies of 
painting. It is 72 miles eaſt- by-north of Mantua, 
and 225 north of Rome. Long. 13 deg. 10 min. 
eaſt, lat. 45 deg. 25 min. north. 555 

VE'NISON,,,S. (pronounced venſon, from de- 
2 Fr.) the ſleſn of deer; game or beaſts of 


VE'NOM, S. (venin, Fr.) poiſon. © 
VE'NOMOUS, Adj. ſee VeneEmus. 
VE'NT, S. (ente, Fr. a fiſſure) a ſmall aperture, 
or hole by which any vapour tranſpires. Paſſage 
from ſecrecy to public notice. Sale; from vente, 
Fr. Diſcharge. ED EEE th 
To VE'NT, V. A. (venter, Fr. eventare, ſuen- 
tare, Ital.) to let out at a ſmall hole or aperture. To 
let out, give way to, or free from reſtraint, To ut- 
ter. To publiſh..; Fo el. | 
VENTA'NNA, S. (Span.) a window. _ 
VE'NTER, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, any cavity 
of the body, but particularly the abdomen. In law, 
a womb, F 5 
To VE NTILATE, V. A. (ventilatus, Lat.) 
to fan with the wind. To winnow, To examine 
or diſcuſs any controverted point. „ 
VENTILAYFOR, S. an inſtrument invented by 
, and ſupply p'aces with 
freſh air. = by ESTES al DP I 
VE'NTRICLE, S. (ventricule, Fr. ventriculus, 
Lat.) the ſtomach. : Any ſmall cavity, particularly 
thoſe of the heart. 


4 c 


 VE'NTURE, 8. (abenture, Fr.) hazard. An | 
undertaking of chance and danger. Chance, A 


1 ſes. 


— 


ſtake, At a venture; is, at hazard; without conſi- 
deration or premeditation. | 5 
To VE'NTURE, V. N. to dare; to hazard. 
Uſed with at or upon, to engage in or attempt with- 
out any proſpect or certainty of ſecurity, Actively, 
to expole to hazard or riſque. 
' VE'NTUROUS, Adj. daring ; bold; fearleſs ; 
willing to run hazards, | 
VE'NUS; S. in pagan worſhip, the goddeſs of 
love and beauty. Cicero mentions two other deities 
of this name, of which the moſt famous were the 
Venus, ſtyled Urania, and Celeſtis, and the Venus Pan- 
demos, or Pepularts, the wife of Vulcan, and the 
.goddeſs of wanton and effeminate love, To the firſt 
the pagans aſcribed no attributes but ſuch as were 
agreeable to the ſtricteſt chaſtity and viitue; and of 
this deity they admitted no corporeal reſemblance, 
ſhe be ing only repreſented by the form of a globe, 
ending conically, But the moſt famous of theſe 
goddeſſes is the wife of Vulcan, who is repreſented 
as ſpringing from the froth raiſed by the genitals of 
Saturn, when cut off by Jupiter and thrown into the 
ſea. As ſoon as ſhe was formed, ſhe was laid in a 
beautiful ſhell embelliſhed with pearl, and wafted by 
; —y zephyrs to the iſle of Cytherea, whence ſhe 
ſailed to Cyprus. At her landing flowers roſe be- 
neath her feet; ſhe was received by the Hours, who 
braided her hair with golden fillets, and then wafted 
her to heaven, where her charms appeared fo attrac- 
tive, that moſt of the gods deſired her in marriage; 
but Vulcan, by the advice of Jupiter, gained poſ- 
ſeſſion by putting poppies into her near. As Venus 
was the goddeſs of love and pleaſure, the poets have 
been Javiſh in the deſcription of her beauties, and the 
' painters and ſtatuaries have endeavoured to give her 
the moſt lovely form, Sometimes ſhe is repreſented 
cloathed in purple, glittering with gems, her head 
crowned with roſes, and drawn in her very car by 
ſwans, doves, or ſparrows : at others, ſhe ſtands at- 


| tended by the Graces ; but in all poſitions, her ſon 


' Cupid is her inſeparable companion. She was ho- 
noured as the mother of Hymeneus, Cupid, Æneas, 
and the Graces, and was paſſionately fond of Adonis 


and Anchiſes. This goddeſs was principally wor- 


ſhipped ' at Paphos and Cyprus, and the ſacrifices 
offered to her were white goats and ſwine, with liba- 
tions of wine, milk,. and honey, Her victims were 
crowned with flowers or wreaths of myrtle. | 
VERA CIT, S. (verax, Lat.) conſiſteney cf 
words with fact; or conſiſtency of deeds with promi- 
Truth. | A 
| VERB, S. (verbe, Fr. verbum, Lat.) a part of 
ſpeech ſignifying, exiſtence, action, or paſſion. ' 
VE“ RBAL, Adj. (Fr. verbalis, Lat.) ſpoken, 
oppoſed to wiitten; conliſting only in words. Oral; 
literal. - ö ET Og 

V E/RBATIM, Adj. (Lat.) word for word. 

VE'RBOSE, Adj. (verboſus, Lat.) abounding or 


| tedipus with words, Prolin. 
| | | VER. 
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ment. 
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VE RDANT, Adj. (verdeiant, Fr. 22 
Lat.) green. 

VERDICT, S8. (verum dlictum, Lat.) the deter- 
mination of a jury on any cauſe, A deciſion, Judg- 
Op nion. 

'VE'RDURE, S. (Fr. ) green colour. 

VE'RGE, S. (Fr. tirga, Lat.) a rod, or ſome- 
thing in that form, carried befogg a perſon i in office ; 
the brink, edge or utmoſt border; from verge, Lat. 
In law; the compaſs about the king's court, bounding 
the juriſdiQtion of the lord ſteward, and the coroner 
of the king's houſe. | 

To VE'RGE, V. N. (verge, Lat.) to tend or 
bend ee ; uſed with towards. 

VE'RIFICATION, S. the act of proving a 
thing; or making good an aſſertion, _ .. 

To VE'RIFY, V. N. (verifier, Fr.) to prove 
true, or juſtify. 

VE'RILY, Adv. in truth; z. indeed; certainly ; ; 
aſſuredly. 

VE'RILY, S. truth; conſonance to the reality 
of things. 

VE'RMINE, S. (Fr. vermis, Lat.) any noxious. 
animal; applied generally to ſmall ones. | 

VERNA'CULAR, Adj. ( vernaculus, Lat. ) of 
ones own country. Native ; natural. 

VE'RNAL, Adj. (vernus, Lat.) belonging to 
the Spring. Vernal Equinox; in aſtronomy, is the 
time when the ſun enters the equinoctial line in the 
ſpring, about the 21ſt of March, making the nights || 
and days of an equal length. 

VE'RSATILE, Adj. mutable; changeable ; 
variable; that may be turned round; eaſily applicd 
to a new taſk. 

VE'RSE, S. (vers, Fr. verſus, Lat.) a line con- 


ſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds or number of 


ſyllables; a ſection, or a paragraph of a book; po- 
etry 


To be VERSE D, V. N. (bien verſe, Fr. ver ſer, 


Lat.) to be ſkilled in or * with. 
VERSIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the art or prac- 
tice of makin verſes. 
VER'SIFIER, S. a maker of verſes; a mere 
rhimer. 


verſes, Actively, to turn to verſe. 

VERSION, S. (Fr. verſo, Lat.) Change. 
Tranſlation. 
VERT, S. (Fr.) any thing that bears a green 


VE'RTEX, S. (Lat.) the zenith or point over 
the head. The top. 

VE'RTICAL, Adj. (Fr.) placed in the zenith or 
over head; placed perpendicular to the horizon. 

VE'RTIGO, S. (Lat.) giddineſs, or a. diſeaſe 
wherein objects, though fixed, appear to turn round, 
attended with a fear of falling and dimneſs of ſight. 

VE'RY, 4 (vray, Fr. veray, old Eng. verus, 
Lat) true ; z the * or identical; to a gteat 
degree. 


— 


— 


| bra 


for that purpoſe; in w 


preſent and vote. at a 
0 action of Ms caſe lies. 


| VE'TERAN, S. an old ſoldier ; one Jong * 
f 


VI SPER CO- 8. in the. Romilh church, evening 
IS. 
| VE. SSEL, 8. (vaſſlle, Fr. vas, Lat.) any thing 
in which liquors or other things are put ; thoſe parts 
of an animal body which contain the fluids y _ Ve 
| hicle by which things are conveyed on the water, 
VEST, S. (ve/trs, Lat. ) an outer garment. 
To VEST, V. A. ' (ve/tio, Lat.) to dreſs, to 
make poſſeſſor of, to put into poſſeffion. | 
VE'STAL, S. (ve/talis, Lat.) a virgin conſecrated 
to Veſta, figuratively, a pure virgin, 
VE'STIGE, S. (Fr. veftigium, Lat.) a ootltep or 
mark by wh ch any ching may be traced, . . 
VE'STRY,. S. (ve/tiaire,, Fr.) a room in the 


church whefein the miniſter puts on the ſurplice, or p 
ſtays till it is time to perform his function. An af. 


ſembly of the heads of the pariſh, By cuſtom there 
are ſelect veſtries, being a certain number of perſons 
choſen to have the government of the pariſh, make 
rates, and. take the accounts of church wardens, &e, * 
And it is here to be obſtryed, that when any rates are 
made, the pariſhioners muſt have notice of a veſtry held. 
ach caſe all that are abſent ſhalt: 
be included by a majority of the pariſhioners preſent, 
who in conſtruction of law are whole pariſu. 
Veſtries of pariſhes. are : be nſulted? pariſh: 
officers; and if a pariſhioger, who has t to be 
» be ſhut out of the rely 


VESTURE, 8 Er. velure, Lat.) a biete 
robe; dreſs. 


e AN, Adj. (vetwanys, Lat, )-tong pe- 
ti 0 


in war; long experienced. 


rienced or practiſed i in any thi 
To MER V. A. (vexe, Lat.) to make unes 


* or 
10 


or impoſition. To torment. 
the act of troubling, or ſtate 


impeirtuni 
A'TION, 


of being troubled ; the cauſe of trouble or . 


neſs. 


U'GLY, Adj. (ega, Sax, ogan, Gothe to fear; a3 
it was formerly written oughly, it might be derived 


from ouphlite, i. e. like an . nee, po 
_ vunsirr. v. N. (uofifer Fr.) 2 a | fenſive to the ſight, void of beauty. 
3 Ly 


VIAL, S. a ſmall bottle. 

VI AND, 8. (viande, Fr. vivanda, 100 food; 
meat dreſſed. 

VIA“TICUM, S. (Lat.) proviſion for a journey. 
In the Romiſh church, the laſt rites perſurmed to fit 
a perſon for death, - 

To VIBRATE, V. A. (vibratus, Lat.) to 
brandiſh or move to and fro with &quick' motion. 
To make to quiver. Neuterly, to play up and 
down, or to and fro, alternately. 
 VIBRA'TION, S. the ad of moving to and 
fro, or upwards and downwards, alternately. 

VICAR, S. (vicarius, Lat.) one who poſleſles 
an appropriated or impropriated benefice. One who 
poſſeſſes a vicarage, and has only the female 17 


teſt. The faſt kept before a hulyday. 


x: ee ewe Howl Se 


—_ 
22 


VIS 


IR 


the great tithes being in lay hands. A rector enjoys 
both great and ſmall tithes. : | 
VI'CARAGE, S. the cure or benefice of a vicar. | 
VICE, S. (vitium, Lat.) an habitual courſe of 
actions contrary to the laws of virtue. A fault. A 
kind of ſmall iron preſs, uſed in holding any thing 
faſt and moving by ſcrews ; from viis, Belg. Gripe, 
Vice in part Ir 2a is derived from the latin, and 
ſignifies one who acts inſtead of a ſuperior, or is 
the ſecond in command, as vice-roy z vice-chancel - 
lor; vice-admiral ; vice-chamberlain, &c. g 
VICI'NITY, S. (vicinus, Lat.) nearneſs; 
neighbourhood. | | 
VI'CiO Us, Adj. (from vice. See VIrIous,) 
committing actions conttary to virtue; addicted to 


vice. 5 
 VICUSSITUDLE, S. (viciffituds, Lat.) regular 
changes, wherein the ſame things return in ſucceſ- 
ſion. Revolution. 


8 


ſacrifice. Something deſtroyed, 
VICTOR, S. (victer, Lat. It is obſerved that 
this word is generally followed by over, or at, and 
rarely by ef) a conqueror. One who gains the ad- 
rantage ma any conqueſt. | | 
VICTO/RIOUS, Adj. (viForieux, Fr.) having 
obtained conqueſt or the advantage. Producing or 
betoken'ng conqueſt, | | 
VI'CTORY, S. (vi&oire, Fr. victoria, Lat.) 
conquelt ; ſucce{s in: ny conteſt; Triumph. * |» 
VI/CTUAL, or VVCTUALS, S. (wvifnailes, 
Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.) meat, or food. This word 
is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. | 
VFCTU ALLER, S. a publican; one who fur- 
niſhes proviſions; a ſhip that carries proviſions for 
a fleet. BE 
V{DE'LICET, Adv. (Lat.) to wit. That is. 
Uſually written contractedly thus, viz. : ; 
To VIE, V. A. (the etymology is uncertain) 
to ſhow or practiſe in oppoſition or competition. 


| 


N:uterly, to conteſt for ſuperiority. To emulate, | f ; 
6 | great, continued, and an unjuſt application ef force. 


followed by with, 
To VIEW, . 
lo K into by way of examination or curioſity. 
ſce. To look at. . ; 

VIE'W, S. a proſpect. Sight. Survey, The 
reach of ſight. Appearance or ſhow. Exhibition 
or diſplay to the mind. Intention or deſign. Proſ- 
pect of intereſt. | . 

VI'GIL, S. (vigilia, Lat.) a watch, or devotions 
paid to ſaints while other perſons are generally at 


VIGULANCE, S. (Fre vigilantia, Lat.) for- 
bearance of ſleep. Watchfulneſs. Activity. | 
_ VIGFVLANT, Adj. ( vigilans, Lat.) watchful. 
Circumſpe& to prevent danger. Attentive. | 

Vi'GOROUS, Adj. (viger, Lat.) full of ſtrength 
and life, 8 

VI'GOUR,S 


V. A. (veu, Fr.) to ſurvey or 
To. 


VI'CTIM, S. (vifima, Lat.) ſomething flain in | j 


| there were any monaſteries to receive them. 


_ VI'LE, Adj. (vil, Fr. vilis, Lat.) baſe; mean; 
deſpicable; wicked; worthleſs ; ſordid. 

To VI'LIFY, V. A. to debaſe. To defame, or 
endeavour to make contemptible, To detract. 

VULL, S. (ville, Fr. villa, Lat.) a village; or 
a ſmall collection of houſes. Seldom uſed. 

VI'LLA, S. (Lat.) a country ſeat. | 

VILLAGE, S. (Fr.) a ſmall collection of houſes 
in the country, leſs than a town, 

VI'LLAIN, S. (vilain, Fr.) one who held of 
another by baſe tenure. A wicked and baſe wretch, 

VI'LLANOUS, Adj. baſe; vile; wicked; ſorry : 
uſed ſometimes to heightea the idea of any thing 
low and baſe. = 4 

VI'LLANY, S. baſe wickedneſs. Depravity. 
To VENDICATE, V. A. (vindicatus, Lat.) to 
juſtify from any charge or accuſation, To avenge. 
To aſſert, or claim effectually. 

VINDICA'TION, S. (Fr.) defence ; apology ; 
juſtification. | 

 VINDICATIVE, or VINDIFCTIVE, Adj. 
given to revenge. 5 

VI'NE, S. (vinea, Lat.) th 
the grape. 

VI'NEGAR, S. (oinaigre, Fr.) wine or other 
liquors, made four. Any thing ſour. 

VI'NEYARD, S. (winegeard, Sax.) ground 
planted with vines. | 

VINO OS, A. j. (vingfus, Lat.) having the qua- 
lities of, or reſembling, wine. | 

VINTAGE, S. (winage, Fr.) the ſeaſon for 
making wine. The produce of wine for the year. 

VIINTNER, S. one who keeps a tavern; one 
who ſells wine. SS, 

To VFOLATE, V. A. (vialatus, Lat.) to injure 
or hurt. To break any law. To injure by itte e- 
r:nce. To raviſh, 

VI'OLENCE, S. (Fr. violentia, Lat.) force. 
Unjuſt application of ſtrength. An aſſault, Vehe- 
mence. Injury, Raviſhment. Outrage. | 
VIOLENT: Adj. (vielntus, Lat.) acting with 


e plant which bears 


Occaſioned by force, oppoſed io natural. Not vo- 


luntary. 
VIRA'G O, 8. 
culine woman. 


VIRGIN, S. (vierge, F r. virgo, Lat.) a ra'd, 


( Lat.) a female ain. A mal | 


Any thing not uſe] or ſoiied. In the ancient chriſtian 


church, there was a kind of religious order, conſiſt- 
ing of women, who made open and public profeſſion 
of virginity; and this before the monaſtic life or 
name was known in the world. This appears from 
the writings of Cyprian and Tertullian, who ſpeak 
of virgins dedicating themſelves to Chriſt, before 
Virgin 
is alſo applied figuratively to ſeveral things that re- 


| tain their abſolute purity, and have never been made 


uſe of. Thus virgin-wax is that which has never 
been wrought, but remains as. it came out of the 


X (vigueur, Fr, vigor, Lat.) ſtrength, 
d. Energy. . 


force or power of body or min 
| ä | 


hive, Virgin-oil is that which oczes ſpontaneouſly 
| 6 K | out 
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VE RDANT, Adj. (verdeiant, Fr. 'viridans, 
Lat.) green. 

_ VERDICT, 8. (verum dictum, Lat.) the deter- 
mination of a jury on any cauſe, A deciſion. Judg- 
ment, Op nion. 

VE'RDURE, S. (Fr. ) green colour. 

VE, RGE, 8. (Fr. wirga, Lat.) a rod, or ſome- 
thing in that form, carried befogg/ a perſon i in office ; 
the brink, edge or utmoſt border; from verge, Lat. 
In law; the compaſs about the king's court, bounding. 

the juriſdietion of the lord ſteward, and the coroner 
of the king's houſe. | 

To VE'RGE, V. N. (verge, Lat.) to tend or 
bend lownwards ; ; uſed with towards. 

VE'RIFICATION, S. the act of proving a 
thing; ; or making good an aſſertion. _ 

To VE'RIFY, V. N. (verifier, Fr.) to prove 
true, or juſtify. 

VE'RILY, Adv. in truth ; , indeed; certainly 3 
aſſuredly. 

VE'RILY, S. truth; conſonance to the reality 
of things. 

VE RMINE, S. (Fr. vermis, Lat.] any noxious 
animal; applied generally to ſmall ones. ; 

VERNA'CUL 
ones own country. Native ; natural, 

VE'RNAL, Adj. (vernus, Lat.) belonging to 
the Spring. Vernal Equinox, in aſtronomy, is the 
time when the ſun enters the equinoctial line in the 
ſpring, -about the 21ſt of March, making the nights || 
and days of an equal length. 

VE'RSATILE, Adj. 
variable ; that may be turned round; eaſily applied 
to a new taſk. 


VE“ RSE, S. (vers, Fr. verſus, Lat.) a lioe con 
ſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds or number of 
ſyllatles; a ſection, or a paragraph of a book; po- 


etry. 


2 To be VERSE D, V. N. (bien verſe, Fr. verſer, 
at.) 


to be ſkilled in or 1 with. 
VERSIFICA'TION, 


tice of makin *yerſes, 


AR, Adj. (verneculus, Lat.) of 


| 


mutable ; changeable ; s | 


S. (Fr.) the art or . | 


VER'SIFIER, S. a maker of verſes; a mere 


rhimer. 


verſes, Actively, to turn to verſe. 
VERSION, 8. (Fr. verſie, Lat.) Change. 


Trenſlation. 


VE'RT, S. (Fr.) any thing that bears a green 
leaf. 


To VERSI FV, V. N. J Fr.) to make 


VE'RTEX, S. (Lat.) the zenith or point over 


the head. The top. 


VE'RTICAL, Adj. (Fr.) placed in the zenith or 
over head; placed perpendicular to the horizon. 
VE'RTIGO, S. (Lat.) giddineſs, or a. diſeaſe 
wherein objects, though fixed, appear to turn round, 
attended with a fear of falling and dimneſs of ſight. 

. (vray, Fr. veray, old Eng. verus, 
to a great ! 


VE'RY, Ad) 
Lat) true; re 
degree. 


z the * or identical; 


| br 


ve SPERO, 8. in the Rowiſh church, © evening 
ayers. 
"VESSEL, 8, S, (vaſulle, Fr. vas, Lat.) any thing 
in which liquors or other things are put; thoſe parts 
of an animal body which contain the fluids z 2 ves: * 
| hicle by. which things are coriveyed on the water, 
E'ST, S. (t, Eat.) an outer garment, _ + 
2 VE ST, V. A. (veſtio, Lat.) to dreſs, to 
make poſſeſſor of, to put into poſſeſſion. 
VE“ 'STAL, S. (ve/talts, Lat.) a virgin — 
to Ve/ta, figuratively, a pure virgin, 
VE'STIGE, S. (Fr. veſtigium, Lat.) a footſtep or 
mark by wh ch ary thing may be trace. 
VE'STRY,. S. (w/tiaire, F r.) a room in this 


ſtays till it is time to perform his function. An af. 
ſembly of the heads of the pariſh. By cuſtom there 
are ſelect veſtries, being a certain number of perſons 
choſen to have the government of the pariſh, make 
rates, and take the accounts of church wardens, &e, * 
And it is here to be obſerved, that when any rates are 
made, the pariſhioners muſt have notioc of a veſtry held 
for that purpaſe; in whith caſe all that are abſent ſhalt: 
be included by a majority of the pariſhioners — 
who in conſtruction of law ate whole | 

Veſtries of pariſhes. are h/ be mſulted*t — 
officers; and if a patiſhiober, who has r to be 
out of the veltey 


1 preſent and vote. at a 3 be ſhur., 
VES TUR E, $ (Fr. vſiure, Lat.) a eee 


0 action of the caſe lie. 
robe; dreſs. 


E'TERAN, Adj. — Lat, Ig ne- 
tif in war; long experienced. .' w) F. 
VE'TERAN, S. an old ſoldier; one long . 
'rienced or practiſed i in any thing. 
3 VE X, V. A. (vexe, Lat.) to make dener. or 
ry by importunity or impoſition. © To torm 
'EXA'TION, S. the act of troubling, or ftate 


3 


of being troubled ; the cauſe of trouble or ne 


neſs. 
U'GLY, Adj. (ega, Sax, ogan, Goth: to fear; 28 

it was formerly written oughly, it might be derived 
from ouphlite, i. e. like an * N rears of- 
| fenſive to the ſight, void of beauty. © 

VIAL, S. a ſmall bottle. 

VI AND, 8. (viande, Fr. oivande, 100 food ; ; 
moat dreſſed, 

_ VIA'TICUM,, S. (Lat.) proviſion for » journeye 
In the Romiſh church, the laſt rites perſurmed to fit 
a perſon for death, - 

To VIBRATE, V. OY (vibratus, Lat.) to 
brandiſh or move to and fro with &quick'motion. 
To make to quiver. Neuterly, to play nl and 
down, or to and fro, alternately. 

VIBRA'TION, S. the act of moving to and 
fro, or upwards. and g alternately. 

VIC AR, S. (vicarius, Lat.) one who poſſeſſes 

an appropriated or impropriated benefice. One who 


poſſeſſes a Vicarage, and has only the female . 


— 


church wherein the miniſter puts on the ſurplice, r 
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the great tithes being in lay hands. A rector enjoys 
both great and ſmall tithes. Z 
VI'CARAGE, S. the cure or benefice of a vicar. 
VI CE, S. (vitium, Lat.) an habitual courſe of 
actions contrary to the laws of virtue. A fault. A 
kind of ſmall iron preſs, uſed in holding any thing 
faſt and moving by ſcrews ; from viis, Belg. Gripe, 
Vice in compoſition is. derived from the Jatin, and 
ſignifies one who acts inſtead of a ſuperior, or is 
the ſecond in command, as vice-roy z vice-chancel- 
lor; vice-admiral ; vice-chamberlain, &c. : 
VICI/'NITY, S. (vicinus, Lat.) nearneſs; 
neizhbourhood, | | 74 
VI/CIOUS, Adj. (from vice. See VIrIous,) 
committing actions contrary to virtue; addicted to 


vice. | 
VICI'SSITUDE, S. (viciffitudo, Lat.) regular 
changes, wherein the ſame things return in ſucceſ- 
ſion. Revolution. | 
VI'CTIM, S. (vifima, Lat.) ſomething lain in 
ſacrifice. Something deſtroyed, 
VICTOR, S. (vi&or, Lat, It is obſerved that 
this word is generally followed by over, or at, and 
rarely by /) a conqueror. One who gains the ad- 
vantage ma any conqueſt. JE FI, | 
VICTO/RIOUS, Adj. (viforieux, Fr.) having 
obtained conquelt or the advantage. Producing or 
betoken'ng conqueſt. 3 | 
VI'CTORY, S. (vifoire, Fr. victoria, Lat.) 
conquelt ; ſucce{s in: ny conteſt; Triumph. ' 
VICT UAL, or VV/C I UALS, S. (viduals, 
Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.) meat, or food. This word 
is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. | 
VIFCTUALLER, S. a publican; one who fur- 
niſhcs proviſions; a ſhip that carries provifions for 
a flect, | 
V{DE'LICET, Adv. (Lat.) to wit. That is. 
Uſually written contractedly thus, viz. 
To VIE, V. A. (the etymology is uncertain) 
to ſhow. or practiſe in opp« ſition or competition. 
Neuterly, to conteſt for ſuperiority. To emulate, 
followed by with 2 | 
To VIE“ W. V. A. (ven, Fr.) to ſurvey or 
Jo K into by way of examination or curioſity. To. 
ſce. To look at. bo ; 
 VIE'W, S. a proſpect. Sight. Survey, The 
reach of ſight, Appearance or ſhow, Exhibition 
or diſplay to the mind. Intention or deſign. Proſ- 
pect of intereſt. ; 
VI'GIL, S. (vigilia, Lat.) a watch, or devotions 
paid to ſaints while other perſons are generally at 
reſt, The faſt kept before a hulyday. | 
VIGULANCE, S. (Fravigilantia, Lat.) for- 
bearance of ſleep. Watchfulneſs. Activity, — | 
_ VIGVLANT, Adj. (vegilans, Lat.) watchful. 
Cireumſpect to prevent danger. Attentive. | 
3 Adj. (vigor, Lat.) full of ſtrength 
and life, 5 


OF 


Juſtification. 


VI'GOUR, S. (vigueur, Fr. vigor, Lat.) ſtrength, 
force or power of body or mind, Energy. 5 
55 


VILE, Adj. (vil, Fr. vilis, Lat.) baſe; mean; 


| deſpicable; wicked; worthleſs ; ſordid. 


To VIULIFY, V. A. to debaſe. To defame, or 
endeavour to make contemptible. To detract. 
VULL, S. (ville, Fr. villa, Lat.) a village; or 
a ſmall collection of houſes. Seldom uſed. 
VFLLA, S. (Lat.) a country ſeat. | 
VILLAGE, S. (Fr.) a ſmall collection of houſes 
in the country, leſs than a town, | 
VILLAIN, S. (vilain, Fr.) one who held of 
another by baſe tenure. A wicked and baſe wretch. 
VI'LLANOUS, Adj. baſe; vile; wicked; ſorry : 
uſed ſometimes to heighten the idea of any thing 
low and baſe. 5 
VI'LLANY, S. baſe wickedneſs. Depravity. 
To VFNDICATE, V. A. (vindicatus, Lat.) to 
Juſtify from any charge or accuſation, To avenge. 
To aſſert, or claim effectually. 


VINDICA'TION, S. (Fr.) defence; apology ; 
VINDICATIVE, or VINDIVCTIVE, Adi. 
given to revenge, 5 | 


_ VINE, S. (vinea, Lat.) the plant which bears 
the grape. | | 
VINEGAR, S. (winargre, Fr.) wine or other 
liquors, made ſour. Any thing ſour. 
VIINEYARD, S. (winegeard, Sax.) ground 
planted with vines. 


VINO Us, Aj. (vingfus, Lat.) having the qua- 


| lities of, or reſembling, wine. 


VINTAGE, S. (winage, Fr.) the ſeaſon for 
making wine. The produee of wine for the year. 
VIINTNER, S. one who keeps a tavern ; one 
who ſells wine. 3 
To VI'OLATE, V. A. (violatus, Lat.) to injure 
or hurt. To break any law, To injure by itte e- 
r:nce. To raviſh. | 
VIOLENCE, 8. (Fr. violentia, Lat.) force. 
Unjuſt application of ſtrength. An aſlault. Vehce 
mence. Injury, Raviſhment. Outrage. 
VI OLE N. Adj. (violentus, Lat.) acting with 
great, continued, and an unjuſt application of force. 
Occaſioned by force, oppoſed to natural. Not vo- 
luntary. | | 3 
VIRA “GO, S. (Lat.) a female warrior. A maſ- 
culine woman. | : 
VIRGIN, S. (vierge, Fr. virgo, Lat.) a ra'd, 
Any thing not uſe] or ſoiied, In the ancient chriſtian 
church, there was a kind of religious order, conſiſt- 
ing of women, who made open and public profeſſion 
of virginity; and this before the monaſtic life or 
name was known in the world, This appears from 
the writings of Cyprian and Tertullian, who ſpeak 
of virgins dedicating themſelves to Chriſt, before 
there were any monaſteries to receive them. Virgin 
is alſo applied figuratively to ſeveral things that re- 
tain their abſolute purity, and have never been made 
uſe of. 'Thus virgin-wax is that which has never 
been wrought, but remains as it came out of the 
hive, Virgin-oil is — oczes ſpontaneouſly 
out 
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out of the olive, &c. without preſſing. Virgin- 
gold is that metal ſuch as it is found pure in the 


mine, without any mixture of alloy; in which ſtate 


it is ſometimes ſo ſoft that it will take the impreſſion 
of a ſeal. Virgin- copper is a native copper found 


in the mine, and which has never been melted down. 


Virgin quick-ſilver is that found perfectly formed 


and fluid in the veins of mines; or at leaſt ſuch as 
is got from the mineral earth by mere lotion, without 
fire. Virgin-parchment is that made of the ſkin of 
an abortive lamb, &c. | 

VIRVLE, Adj. (virilis, Lat.) belonging to, or 


becoming a man. 


VIRTUAL, Adj. (virtuel, Fr.) having the 


efficacy though not the ſenſible and material part. 
VIIRTUALLY, Adv. in effect though not 

formally. | 5 5 
VI'RTUE, S. (virtue, Fr. virtus, Lat.) a habit 


of acting agreeable to the rules of morality, which 


improves and perfects the poſſeſſor. Moral excel- 


lence. A medicinal quality or efficacy. Power. 
Excellence. The cardinal virtues are, Prudence, 
Temperance, J .ſtic:, and Fortitude» Virtue is a 


term uſed in various ſignifications. In the general. 


it denntes power or peifection of any thing whether 
natural or ſupernatural, animate or inanimate, 
eſſential or acceſſary. But in its more proper or 
reſtrained ſenſe, virtue ſignifies an habit, which 


Improves and perfects the poſſeſſor and his actions. 
In this ſenſe virtue. is a principle of acting or doing 


well and readily, and that either infuſed from 
above, ſuch as are theological virtues; or acquired 
by our own application, as the intellectual or moral 
virtues, For as there are two things in man from 
which all his actions proceed, viz. the underſtand- 
ing and the will, ſo the virtue by which he is per- 
f.Qed, or whereby he is diſpoſed to do all things 
rightly, and to live happily, muſt be twofold, the one 


of the underſtanding and the other of the will. That 


which improves the underſtanding is called intellec- 
tual, or dianoetic; and that, the will, moral and 
ethic ; for fince there are two things required, in 


done, and, when known, readily to perform it: and 
ſince man is apt to err various ways in each reſpect, 
unleſs regulated by diſcipline, &c. he alone can de- 

: „ in his whole courſe of life, whoſe 
underſtanding and will have obtained their utmoſt 
perfection. Virtue, in pagan worſhip, is repre- 
ſented as a goddeſs. Marcellus erected a temple to 
her, through which was the only paſſage to the tem- 


ple of Fame, to ſhew that virtue was the only path 


to honour. Virtue was repreſented as an ancient 
matron, «clothed in white, and fitting on a ſquare 
ſtone. Plautus, however, mentions Virtue among 
the number of the gods; and in ſome of Gordian's 
medals, this imaginary deity is exhibited in the form 
of an old man with a long beard. 


VIRTUO'SO, S. (Ital.) a man curious in col- 


order to live aright, viz. to know what ſhould be 
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lecting antique and natural curioſities. One em- 

e in quaint and curious, rather than uſeful 
udies. „ „ 
VI RT U Os, Adj. habitually good. Chaſte. Ef. 

ficacious. s 3 

VI RULENCE, or VIRULENCV, S. (from 

virulent) acrimony or bitterneſs of temper, Malig- 
nity. Bitterneſs. | | | wy, 

VI'RULENT, Adj. (Fr. virule:tus, Lat.) poiſon- 
ous ; bitter; malignant; venomous, -  - 

VI'SAGE, S. (Fr. vi/aggio, Ital.) the countenance 
or look. Sr TSP | 
VI'SCIb, Adj. (viſcidus, Lat.) reſembling glue 
in its conſiſtence and ſticking. Tenacious, 

VI'SCOUNT', S. (Fr. pronounced vicount) an 
order or dignity next to an earl; it was an ancient 
title as an office, but a modern one as a dignity, 
being never mentioned as ſuch before the reign of 
Henry VI, DE 55 

VI'SCOUNTESS, S. the wife of a viſcount. 

VI'SCOQUS, Adj. (viſgneux, Fr, viſceſus, Lat.) 
ſticky or glutinous, . Tenacious, 

VISIBLE, Adj. (Fr. viſbilis, Lat.) to be per- 
ceived by the eye. Apparent. Conſpicuous; 
open. TS 
VI'SION, S. (Fr. via, Lat.) fight. The act or 
faculty of ſeeing. A ſupernatural appearance which 
a perſon ſees waking. Spectre; phantom. 

VISIONARY, Adj. im ginary; affected by 
phantoms, or imaginary impreſſions. 

To VI'SIT, V. A. (wi/its, Lat. viſiter, Fr.) to go 
to ſee, In ſcripture, to ſend good or evil in reward 
or puniſhment; to ſalute with a preſent. Lo take 
a ſurvey or inſpection of as a biſhop. 5 

VISIT, S. (vi/ite, Fr.) the act of going to ſee 
another. 5 53 

VISITA'TION, S. the act of viſiiing ; obje& of 
viſits ; the ſui vey or inſpection performed by a biſhop - 
in his dioceſe, to examine into the ſtate of the 
church; any caiamity affecting a nation: commu- 
nication of divine love. | „ | 

VI'SOR,S. (though written likewiſe vi/ard, viſar, 
vizard, and vizor; Johnſn prefers viſer, "becauſe 
both neareſt to viſus, Lat. and concurring with vi/age, 
a kindred word. Viſiere, Fr.) a maſk uſed to disfigue 
„„ ER VVV 

VISTA, S. (Lat.) a view or proſpect through a 
long narrow paſſage or avenue. . 
VISUAL, Adj. (viſuel, Fr.) uſed in ſight, be- 
longing to ſight. 5 „ 

VITAL, Adj. (vitalis, Lat.) contributing, ne- 
wy to, containing, or the ſeat of, life, Eſſen- 
wry IE TT INN 8 pee 

_VTTALS, S. (without a ſingular). parts neceſſary . 
or eſſential to life, ny 1 
0 Xo VI'TIATE, V. A. to corrupt, ſpoil, or de- 
ate. ; N 

VI'TIOUS, Adj. (vitiſjt, Lat. viceux, Fr. if 

derived from the Latin it ſhould be ſpelt vitreous, wh | 
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if from the French vicious) habitually wicked: cor- 
rupt, or having noxious qualities. 

To VITRIF Y, V. A. (vitrum, Lat. glaſs, and 
fr, Lat. to become) to turn to glaſs. To become glaſs, 
- VIVA'CIQUS, Adj. (vivax, Lat.) long-lived. 

VIVA'CEOUSNESS, or VIV A*'CITY, S. (vi- 
vacite, Fr.) ſprightlineſs; briſknels ;. livelineſs. 

VI'VID, Adj. (vividus, Lat.) lively; quick; 
ſtriking ; active. n 5 

VIVI'PAROUS, Adj. (vives, Lat. and 
Lat.) bringing forth its young alive. 

To VI'V 1 V, V. A. to quicken; to enliven; to 
anime,. ri erg nyt) . | x 

VI'XEN,S. (vixen, or fixen, a ſhe fox) a woman 
who is both ſubtle, ſly, and abuſive. 


VI'Z, the contraction of videlicet. To wit. 
VI'ZARD, S. ſee Visor. Ve 
VUZIER, S. (properly w:{ar) the prime miniſter 


of the Furkiſn empire. e 
U'LCER, S. (ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Lat.) a wound of 
long continuance z not a new wound. 
To U'LCERATE, V. A. (ulcerer, Fr. ulceratus, 
Lat.) to affect with ſores or ulcers, gl 
ULCE'ROUS, Adj. belonging to, or having 
ſores or ulcers, $1 Ire; 
U'LLAGE, S. fo much of a. caſk, or other. veſ- 
ſel, as it wants of being full. | | + 
U'LTIMATE, Adj. (u/timatus, Lat.) intended 


as an end. Laſt ina t. ain of conſequences, Final. 


n 


U'MBRAGE, 8. (ombrage; Fr. umbra, Let.) a 


ſhade of trees. - A ſhadow. Reſentment. Offence. 
UMBRA/GEOUS, Adj. (ombrageux, Fr.) ſhady; 
affording ſhade, -' t N 
U'MPIRE, S. (derived by Minſhew and Skinner 
from un pere, Fr.) an arbitrator, or one choſen to de- 
cide a diſpute, by two arbitrators, l 
UN, in compoſition, implies negation, contra- 
riety, and diſſolution, or the not being ſo and ſo, 
together with the deſtroying of ſomething already 


done. Before adjectives, it ſignifies not, or a nega- 


tion of their quality; and before verbs, it implies, 
that ſomething is denied or deſtroyed which has been 
done or ſaid beſore; this particle is borrowed from 
the Goths and Saxons, who uſed it in the ſame ſenſe, 
but the words compounded with it are ſo numerous, 
that it would be tedious to produce them. 
U'NCTION, S. (un&io, Lat.) the act of anoint- 
ing or rubbing with oil, or other fatty matter, The 
cure of divers wounds, ulcers, &c. greatly depend 
upon repeated unctions with oil, unguents, cerates, 
&c. UTuction, in matters of religion, is uſed for the 
character conferred on ſacred things, by anointing 
them with oil. The Romiſh church has advanced 
extreme unction to the dignity of a ſacrament. It is 
adminiſtered to none but ſuchas are afflicted with ſome 
mortal diſeaſe, or are in a decripit age. It is refuſed 
to impenitent perſons, as alſo criminals ſentenced to 
die, becauſe they are not in a ſtate of death by diſ- 
eaſe or any other infirmity. The parts to be an- 
oiated are, the eyes, the cars, the noſtrils, the mouth, 


paris, | 


the hands, the feet, and the reins: but men only are 


anointed in the part laſt mentioned, The laity are 
anointed in the palms of the hands; but prieſts on 
the back of it, becauſe the palms of their hands have 


been already conſecrated by ordination, When a 


dying perſon is to receive the ſacrament of extreme 
unction, the prieſt prepares ſeven balls of cotton to 
wipe the parts anointed ; ſome crumbs of bread ta 
tub the fingeis with, water to waſh them, a napkin 
to wipe them, and a taper to light him during the 
ceremony, In entering the ſick perſon's apartment, 
he bids peace to the hyuſe, and, having ſet down the 
veſſel of holy oil on the table, he gives the dying 
perſon the croſs to kiſs, Then he ſprinkles him 
with holy water, and exhorts tim to repentance 
and confeſſion of his fins. Before the ceremony 
of anointing is performed, all the perſons preſent 
fall down upon their knees, and repeat the peniten- 
tial pſalms and litanies, Then the unction is per- 
formed in this manner: the prieſt dips the thumb of 
his right band, and ſometimes a little ſpatula, into 
the veſſel, and anoints therewith the above-men- 


| tioned parts, in the form of a croſs. The clerk 


lights him with a conſecrated taper, and holds a ba- 
ſon or diſh in which the pieces of cotton are laid. 
The prieſt begins with anointing the ſick man's eyes, 
ſaying, ** May God, by his holy anointing pardon - 
you the ſins you have committed by the eyes.“ In 
like manner he proceeds to the other parts, changing 
the form of words according to the part he anoints. 
The anointing being ended, the prieſt repeats ſome - 
prayers, and, when he gors away, leaves a crucifix - 
with the ſick perſon, that the ſight of the dying Sa- 
viour may adminiſter ſome conſolation to him. 
UNDER, Prep. (undar, Goth. under, Sax. anday, 
Belg.) in a ſtate of ſubjection. Beneath, Below, 
In a leſs degree or quantity, With the ſhow or ap- 
pearance of, In a ſtate of oppreſſion, depreſſion, or 
protection. In a ſtate of ſubordination. - RS 
UNDER, Adv. in a ſtate of ſubjection. Leſs, 
oppoſed to ever or more. Inferior; ſubordinate; in 
the Jaſt ſenſe, it is generally uſed in compoſition, as 
well as in thoſe of, below, or beneath. 
U'NDERHAND, Adv. in a ſecret and clandef- - 
tine manner. 
To UNDERSTA'ND, V. A. (preter under/lood, 
from undar, Goth. under, Sax. and flandatt, Goth. 
and Sax. preter ſolh, Goth. fled, Sax.) to have a 
perfect knowledge or proper idea of, Jo compre- 
hend or conceive, Neuterly, to be informed, fol- 
lowed with by. | + 505" 1 
UNDERSTA/NDING, S. that power of the 
mind by which we arrive at a proper idea or judgment 
of things. Skill, A ſtate free from diſpu:e or ſuſ- 
icion. Knowledge, | 
To UNDERTA'KE, V. A. (preter undertook, 
part. paſſive, undertaken) to attempt or engage in. 


To engage or attack, Neuterly, to aſſume any buſi- 


neſs or province. To venture. 


; To promiſe or war- 
rant, after dare, | 
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tin, and implies one or ſingle, as anicorn, a beaſt 
with a ſingle horn, from unus, and cornu, Lat. 
_ U'NIFORM, Adj. regular; even; having all its 


U'/NIFORM, S. dreſs peculiar to the different 


corps of an army, | 


UNIFO'RMITY, S. conformity; even tenour ; 


agreement in all parts; of the ſame ſhape and 


faſhion. 

UNION, S. (Fr, wnio, Lat.) the act of joining 
two or more ſo as to make them one. Concord. In 
law, the combining two churches or kingdoms into 
one ſo that they be adminiſtred by ore miniſter, or 


governed by one king. Union, or the union, by way 


of eminence, is more particularly uſed to expreſs 


' UNI, in compoſition, is borrowed from the La- 


V0 


diſtinguiſhed into active, paſſive, &c, Files 
Articulate voices 


either articulate or inarticulate. 
are thoſe of which ſeveral] conſpire together to form 
ſome aſſemblage or little ſyſtem of . ſounds ; ſuch ate 
the voices expreſſing the letters of an alphabet, num. 
bers of which joined together, form words, Inar. 
ticulate voices are ſuch as are not organized, or aſ- 
ſembled into words; ſuch is the barking of 

the braying of ailes, the hiſſing of ſerpents, the ſing- 
ing of birds, &c. The formation of the human 
voice, with all the varieties thereof obſerved in ſpeech, 
muſic, &c. makes a very curious article of inquiry ; 
and the apparatus and organiſm of the parts admi- 
ſtering thereto, is ſomething exccedingly (urprizing, 
Thoſe parts are the trachea or windpipe, through 
which the air paſſes and tepaſſes into the lungs ; the 


larynx which is a ſhort cylindric canal at the head of 
the trachea; and the glottis, which is a little oval 
cleft or chink left between two ſemi-circular mem. 


the act whereby the two ſeparate kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland were incorporated into one, under 
he tile of the kingdom of Great-Britain. This happy 
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union, in vainattempted by king James l. was at length 


effected in the year 1707, by tne genera] conſent of 


the queen and the eſtates of each calm, - 
U'NISON, S. a ſtring that has the ſame ſound 
with another, | ; 


U'NIT, S. one. That which is in the firſt place 


of numbers in vulga- arithmetic, 
To UNI'TE, 
To make to agree. To concur. 


UNIT, S. the ſtate of being but one. 


or extending to all. Total. Compriſing all parti- 
culars or ſpecies. | | | 

UNIVERSE, S. (univers, Fr. univerſum, Lat.) 
the whole ſyſtem of created beings and things. 


UNIVE'RSITY, S. (univei ſitas, Lat.) a ſchool, 


or collection of colleges, where all the liberal arts 
are taught. 5 by 54 
UNIV O*CAL, Adj. (univocus, Lat.) having but 


one meaning ; regular or immutable. 


VOCA'BULARY, S. (vicabulaire, Fr. vocabu- 


Jarium, Lat.) a book containing a collection of 


words, without their explications. A lexicon, 
VO'CAL, Adj. (Fr. vocalis, Lat.) having a voice; 
uttered or ſounded by the voice, ; 5 
VOCA'TION, S. (Fr. vecatio, Lat.) a ſummons. 
A trade, The ſecret calling of God to any parti- 
cular office. | 
VO'CATIVE, S. ( vocativus, Lat. wecatif, Fr.) 
in grammar, that caſe of a noun which we uſe when 
we call or ſpeak toa perſon, 
VOCIFERA'TION, S. (vociferatio, Lat.) cla- 
mour; noiſe ; uproar. | 
VOGUE, S. (Fr.) faſbion ; or general cuſtom, 
Mode. | . 
VOl'CE, S. f veix, Fr. vor, Lat.) a found pro- 
duced in the throat and mouth of an animal by which 
he communicates his ideas. A vote or opinion. In 


grammar, a circumſtance in verbs whereby they are | 


A. (unitus, Lat.) to joint ſo as to 
Con- | 
cord. | 
UNIVE'RSAL, Adj. (univerſalis, Lat.) general,, 
- paſſing through the air. Nimble. 


roll. 


branes ; ſtretched horizontally withinſide the larynx ; 
which membranes, though capable of joining cloſe 
together, do generally leave an interval, either 
greater or leſs, between them, called the glottis. 
VOUD, Adj. (vide, Fr.) empty or. containing 
nothing. Vain or ineffectual, Null. Unſu; plied 
or having no poſſt ſſur. Deſtitute of. ; 
To VOUD, V. A. (vuider, Fr.) to quit or leave 
empty. To emit or pour out, To annul ornullify, 
VOI DER, S. a baſket or trough in which meat 
and other things are carried from table. 
VOUTURE, S. (Fr.) carriage. | 
VO'LANT, . Adj. (Fr. vans, Lat.) flying or 
VO'LATILE, Adj. ( volgrili., Lat.) flying cr 
paſſing through the air. Spiritu>us, or diſfipeting in 
the air. Lively. Fickle. | © 
VO'LE, S. (Fr.) in gaming, a ſtate wherein a 


perſon plays alone, and undertakes to win all the 


tricks. | | | 

VOLCA'NC), S. (Ital. from wulcanus, Lat.) a 
burning mountain, 1 1 

VOLITION, S. (volitio, Lat.) the actual exer- 
ciſe of the power the mind has, to conſider or 
forbear conſidering any idea, or 10 prefer the motion 
of any part of the body to its reſt. „ 

VO'LLEY, S. (voile, Fr.) a diſcharge or flight 
of ſhot : a burſt. Ol 

VOLUBL'LITY, S. (volzlilite, Fr.) aptneſs to 
Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. 

VO'LUBLE, Adj. (velubilis, Lat.) fo:med fo 
as to roll eaſily. Rolling. Nimble; fluent of 
ſpeech, applied to the tongue. 

VO'LUME, S. (volumen, Lat.) ſomething rolled 
up. As much as is rolled at once. A book, al- 
1 to the ancient method of rolling manuſcripts 
ona ff. 5 

VOLU'MINOUS, Adj. 
volumes. Conſiſting of man 
plications ; diffuſive ; copious, 


conſiſting of many . 
y convolutians, or come 
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_ VO'LUNTARY, Adj. (voluntaire, Fr. volunta- 
rius, I. at.) done by a motion of the will,, free from 
compulſion, or without being aſked, 

VO'LUNTARY, S. a piece of muſic played 
at will without any ſettled rule, generally applied to 
the pieces played at church between the pſalms and 
the firſt leſſon, 


VOLUNTEER, S. a ſoldier who enters of his | 


own accord, or ſerves without pay. . 
vOLUꝰPTUO Us, Adj. (voluptuoſus, Lat.) given 
to exceſs of pleaſure. Luxurious; ſenſual. 
 VOLU'TE, S. (Fr.) a member of a column 
repreſenting a roll. | ; 

To. VO'MIT, V. N. (vomitus, Lat.) to diſ- 
charge from the ſtomach by the mouth, To throw 
up with violence, | - 

VORA'CIOUS, Adj. (worace, Fr. vorax, Lat.) 
greedy z immoderately ** after food. Ravenous. 

VORA'CITY, S. gluttony; greedineſs; ta- 
venouſneſs. | 1 

VORTEX, S. (Lat. plural vortices) any thing 
whirled round. A whirlwind, An eddy, or whirl- 


l. 5 
PVO'TARY, S. (vetum, Lat.) one devoted, as 
by a vow, to any particular religion or opinion, &c. 
VO'TE, S. (votum, Lat.) a voice or ſuffrage 
given for a candidate. 1 | 
To VO'TE, V. A. to give one's ſuftrage in be- 
half of a candidate, | e 
VO'TIVE, Adj. given by vow, | | 
To VOU'CH, V. A. (voucher, Norm.) to call 
to witneſs, To atteſt, maintain, or ſupport. Neu- 
terly, to bear witneſs, or give teſtimony. | 
VOOU' CHEER, S. one who gives witneſs to any 
thing. Any thing uled in evidence or as a proof. 
A document. | | 
To VOUCHSA'FE, -V. A. to permit any 
thing to be done without danger: To condeſcend. 
The firſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed, T's deign. 
VO'W, S. (veu, Fr. votum, Lat.) any promiſe 
made to a divine power, A ſolemn and religious 
promiſe, The uſe of vows is found in moſt religions. 
They made a conſiderable part of the pagan worſhip; 
being made, either in conſequence of ſome deliver- 
ance, under ſome preſſing neceſſity, or for the ſucceſs 
of ſome enterprize. Pilgrimages, and other àcts of 
devotion, among Chriſtians, have, in all ages, 
been undertaken in conſequence of vows ; and the 
monaſtic life is ſupported thereby, the religious 
obliging themſelves, by folemn vows, to chaſtity, 
poverty, obedience, and other obſervances. The 
practice of devoting one's ſelf to the ſervice of ſome 
ſaint was formerly much in vogue, and is ſtill prac- 
tiſed in ſeveral catholic countries. A yearly tribute 
was paid to the patron-ſaint; and the vaſſal often 
bound himſelf and his whole poſterity, or at leaſt his 
children, | | 
To VO'W, V. A. (vouer, Fr. voveo, Lat.) to 
give or dedicate to a religious uſe by ſolemn promiſe, 


56. 


' 


mention by way of reproach. 


Neuterly, to make vows or ſolemn promiſes. 


VOWEL, S. (veyelle, Fr. vocalis, Lat.) a letter 


which forms a ſound, or may be pronounced by itſelf. 
VOY'AGE, S. (voiage, Fr.) any diſtance paſſed, 


or to be paſſed, by water; diſtinguiſhed in Engliſh 
from any diftance travelled by land, which is in that 
1 called a journey. + 
P, Adv. (up, uppe, upan, Sax. op, Belg. and 
Dan.) on high, oppoſed to down. Out of bed, or 
ariſen, In a ſtate of preferment, climbing, or of 
inſurrection. From younger to elder years. Up and 
down, here and there ; diſperſedly ; backward and 
forward. Up to, to an equal height, or diſtanee ; 
adequately to. 
any thing to ſtrike with. 
P, Interject. is uſed to exhort a perſon to riſe 
from a feat or bed; or to rouſe him to action. 
U'P, Prep. from a lower to a higher part, op- 
poſed to down. This word is often uſed in compo- 
ſition in almoſt all the ſenſes produced in the adverb, 


or prepoſition, 


To UPBRAID, V. A. (upgebradan, upgebredan, 
Sax.) to charge with any thing diſgraceful, 
To reproach with 


having received favours. 


UP'PINGHAM, S. a pretty, compact, well- . 


built town of Rutlandſhire, with a market on Wed- 
neſdays, and two fairs, viz. on March 7, and July 7, 
for horſes, horned cattle, and coarſe linen cloth. It 
has a fiee ſchool and an hoſpital, both founded in 
1584, by the Rev. Mr. Johnſon. It is 6 miles ſouth 
of Oakham, an go north weſt of London, 

"U'PMOST', Adj. (an irregular ſuperlative from 
up) the higheſt, Sa 

UPO'N, Prep. (upan, Sax.) on the top or out- 
ſide, In conſequence of. By. After. In conſide- 
ration of. Sometimes it notes reliance, truſt, or 
ſituation over or near. 


 U'PRIGHT, Adj. ftrait; perpendicular; ere; . 
Honeſt, without the leaſt bizs to the contrary. 
U'PRIGHTNESS, S. perpendicular erection; 


ſtraightneſs; ſincerity ; juſtneſs; rightgouſneſs. 


U PRO AR, S. (formerly written uprore. Oproer, 


Belg. opror, Dan. anfubr, Teut.) a tumult or tu- 
multuous commotion. Diſturbance; buſtle. 

_ U'PWARD, Adj. (u$ and weard Sax) directed 
to a higher place, 


U'PWARD, or U'FWARDS, Adj. towards an 


Towards heaven, or any ſource. . 


higher place. 
Mors than, applied to quantity or number, 

URBA'NITY, S. (us banite, Fr. urbanitas, Lat.) 
civility or politeneſs agreeable to a city life, Ele- 
gance ; courteſy : complaiſance. 


U*RCHIN, 8. * Arm. irinaeeus, Lat.) 


a hedge hog. Applied to a child in flight anger or 


contempt. | 


To U'RGE, V. A. (urgeo, Lat) to incite or puſh. 


To provoke, To preſs or enforce, To offer by 
way of objection. To 2 5 tune. 
3 i 6 i 


Up with, is uſed to expreſs the raiſing 


To. 
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' U'RGENT, Adj. (Fe. urgens, Lat.) cogent; | To'USU'RP, V. A. (uſurper, Fr. uſa 


violent. i 3 
U'RIM, S. (Heb. light) Dr. Newton ſuppoſes 
this name given only to ſanity the clearneſs and cer- 
teinty of the divine anſwers obtained by the prieſt 
conſulting God with his breaſt-plate on, in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe of the heathen, which were generally 
ambiguous and enigmatical. E 

URN, S. (urne, Fr, urna, Lat.) any veſſel hav- 
ing its mouth narrower than the body, A water pot. 
A veſſel in which the remains of the dead were anci- 
enfly repoſited. | | 

V's, the oblique caſe plural of J, declined: thus: 
Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc. Abl, 4 
: Sax. We, uſe, us, us, us. 

Eng. Wi, -us, us, us, us. 

U/SAGE, S. (Fr.) treatment.“ Practice long 
continued. Manners. ; | 

U'SANCE, S. (Fr.) intereſt paid for the uſe of 
money. In commerce applied to the time generally 
ow for the payment of a bill of exchange, -which 

iffers in different countries, 

U'SE, S. (uſus, Lat.) the act of employing an 
thing to any particular purpoſe, Qualities whic 
make a thing proper for any purpoſe, Need, or oc- 
caſion. Advantage, convenience, or help. A cuſ- 


tom. Money paid for intereſt. Note, the /, in the 


ſubſtantive is pronounced harp like a c, to diſtin- 


guiſh it from the verb, which is founded hard like 


2 K. 
To U'SE, V. A. (uſer, Fr. wfus, Lat.) to ewploy 
to any particular purpole. To accuſtom. To treat, 
U'SEFUL, Adj. convenient, profitable, or con- 
ducive to any end. „ 5 : 
U'SHER, S. (huiſſeer, Fr.) one who is employed 
in introducing ſtrangers, or in preparing the way 
before any great perſon. A perſon employed by the 
head maſter of a ſchool to teach for him. Uſher, 
alſo fignifies an officer of the court of exchequer, of 
which there are four who attend the barons and 
chief officers of that court at Weſtminſter, as alſo 
juries, ſheriffs, &c. at the pleaſure of the court. 
here is alſo an uſher of the court of chancery. 


Uher of the Black Rod, the eldeſt of the gentlemen 


uſhers, daily waiters at court, Whoſe duty is to bear 
the rod before the king at the feaſt of St. George, 
and _ ſolemnities; he has alſo the keeping of the 
chapter houſe door, when a chapter of the order of 


the garter is fitting; and, in time of parliament, at- 


tends the houſe of - peers, and takes delinquents into 

cuſtody. He wears a gold badge, embelliſhed with 

the enſigns of the order of the Garter. _ | 
To U'SHER, V. A. to introduce. 


U'SUAL, Adj. («ſuel, Fr.) common; cuſtomary; 
happening often; frequent. . 

U'SURER, S. (uſurier, Fr. uſura, Lat.) one 
Vulgarly applied 


7 


who lends money out at intereſt. 
to one who demands exorbitant intereſt. 


— "HOY 


to vas or take poſſeſſion of by force _ N ta 

right. { EW 

_ U'SURY, S. (auſuree, Fr. zſura, Lat.) —_ : 
ntere 


paid for intereſt, Demand of exorbitant i 


The laws continue very ſevere againſt Uſurers; that 


is.ſuch as take more than five per cent. for the uſe f 
their money ; notwithſtanding lord North has lately 
borrowed money upon government ſecurity at 3 
much higher cate, If uſury is a crime in an indivi- 
dual the . cannot be perfectly innocent. 
U'TENSIL, S. (utenfile, Fr.) an inſtrument uſed 
in a houſe, kitchen, or trade. 1 5 
UTFLIFY, S. (utilite, Fr. utilitas, Lat.) uſe- 
fulneſs. Profit. Advantage; convenience. _ 


_ U'TMOST, Adj. (utmeft, Sax. from utter) ex> 


treme, In the higheſt degree. Uſed ſubſtantively 
for the moſt that can be conceived or done. 5 
U'TTER, Adj. (Sax) fituated on the optſide. 
Out of any place. Extreme; exceflive; utmoſt. 
Entire; compleat, _ A „ 
To U'TTER, V. A. to ſpeak, pronounce, or 
expreſs by the voice. To diſeloſe. To ſell or expoſe 
to ſale. To diſperſe, 5 : 


U'TTERANCE, S. the manner or power of 


W . . 8 
'U'TTERMOST, Adj. the higheſt degree. 
Moſt remote. 3 
U'TOXETER, or- UT CEST ER, S. a towg © 
of Staffordſhire, ſeated on the river Dove, over 
which is a handſome ſtone bridge. It has a ſpaci- 
ous market place, with a croſs in the center; and a 
very good market on Wedneſdays, which is one of 
the moſt conſiderable in England, for norned: cattle, 
ſheep, ſwine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and all forts 
of proviſions, The fairs are on May 6, and July 21, 
ſor horned cattle and ſheep; and on September 19, 
for ſtrong black colts, and horned cattle. It lies 
8 miles from Stafford, and 134 from Lon- 
VU/LGAR, S. the common peqple. . 
_ VU'LNERABLE, 4 4 (Fr. N Lat.) 
capable of receiving. wounds. : : 125 
'U'XBRIDGE, .S. a handſome, well inhabited 
town of. Middleſex, feated on the river Colne, con- 
fiſting chiefly of one long;ſtreet, in which are ſeve- 
ral good inns. Its principal trade is in meal, great 
quantities of which are ſent. to the capital. It — a 
market on Thurſdays, and fairs on July 31, and 
October 10, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. It gives 
title of earl to a branch of the Paget family. It lies 
about 15. miles from London. | WT LED 
UXO'RIQUS, Adj. (axerjus, Lat.) very wifiſnj; 
2 fond of, toying, playing, or wantoning with a 
wife. Tl 
\VYE.or VIE, Verb. to ftriye, contend with, to 
endeavour to outdo or excel another in art, -c. 
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A letter peculiar to the northern lan- 

guages, is the twenty-firſt letter of our 
alphabet, and is compounded of two 

L Vs joined together, though not uſed 

by the Hebrews reeks, or Romans; yet among 
the Arabians, Teutonics, Germans, Saxons, and 
Britons it was yery common —In the beginning of 
words it is a conſonant, and at the end a vowel; it 
is placed before all vowels except «, and is ſounded 
like a u at the end of words. It alf d goes before r, 


and follows /, and th as in wrong, ſuift, thwart. 


It likewiſe goes before h though in reality it is ſound- 
ed after it, as in where, when, what, &c. ; 
words it is obſcure, as in low, flow, widery ; 25 in 
others it is ſilent, as in wrench, write, wrong, &c. 


In ſome 


To W N. 
manner from ſide to ſide. | 

WA'D, S. (weed, Sax. hay) a bupdle of fra 
thruſt cloſe together. 
 WA'DDING, S. (ad, va4, If.) a kind of ſoft 
ſtuff looſely woven, uſed for ſtuffing the ſides of mens 
coats, and between the two coverings of cloaks. In 
gunnery, the paper, flax, &c. rammed into 8 gun, to 
keep the bullet from ro og outs &c. 

o WADDEE, N. H. (wartp. Bdg:) fe 
ſhake from fide to fide in walking. To walk un- 
evenly, | | | 

To WA'DE, V. N. (vado, Lat.) to walk through 
waters, To paſs with difficulty and labour. 

WA'F ER, S. (wafel, Belg.) a thin cake, Paſte 
uſed in cloſing letters. Among papiſts, conſecrated 
To WA'FT, V. A. (perhaps from wave) to 


carry through the air or the water. Neuterly, to 


float, 2 


ſtreamer. 8 7 
To WAG, V. A. (rig Sax. waggen, Belg.) 

to move or ſhake lightly. Neuterly, to move or 
WA'G, S. (wegan, Sax. to cheat) any one archly 

merry, = | 

| WA'GES, S. (not uſed in the ſingular. Mieten, 
| Wagen, Leut. gages, Fr.) money paid for ſervice. 


to move in a clumſy 


WA'FT, S. a floating body, The motion of 2 


To WA'GE, v. A. (wagen, Teut. to attempt 
any thing dangerous) to attempt. To make or carry 
on, followed by war. - k 
, WA'GER, S. a bett, or any thing pledged as a. 
ake, Sz | | | 
WA'GGERY, 8. wantonneſs; miſchievous ; 
merriment. | 
* WA'GGISH, Adj. knaviſhly or miſchievouſly 
merry, | 
To WA'GGLE, V. N. (waghelen, Teut.) to 
move e 8 to another. . Ke 
wo IM.) a hearycyrring going on four wheels and 
uſed jn carryin s Awain. | 


qo 
WA'IN, S. a contraction of waggen. £27 
from wand, Teut. a wall, and ſchotten, Teut. to de- 
rnd) the wooden covering laid over a wall within a 

ouſe. EE | 
o WAIUNSCOT, V. A. toline or cover walls 


bs * 


with boards. 


WA“ IR, S. a piece of timber two yards long and 
WIS 7 S. (gwaſs B 
WAT'ST, S. (gwaſe, Brit. from gwaſan, to bend 
the ſmalleſt pare of the body below wa dae . 
To WAT, V. A. (wachten, Belg.) to expect or 
ſtay for. To attend. To attend or threaten as 2 
conſecuerice. Neuterly, to expect, or ſtand in ex- 
pectation of. Uſed with on or upon, to attend as a 
ſervant, To ſtay till a perſon comes, uſed with 
or. | 
1 WAIT, S. an ambuſh, A muſician. ; 
WAIT ER, S. an attendant, A piece of plate 


or wood on which glaſſes, &c. are preſented, 
Belg.) 
Tobring 


To WAKE, V. A. (wectan, Sax. wecken, 

to rouſe from ſleep. To excite to action. 

| again to life. Neuterly, to watch; to be rouſed- 
from fleep or ſupineneſs, | 


WAE, S. the feaſt kept in commemoration of. - 
the dedication of a church, ſo called becauſe formerly 


2 by watching all night, Vigils, 


WAKE. 
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Wa“ K EFIELD, S. 2 populous and well- built 
town in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate on 
the Caldar, which is navigable from this place to 
Ealand and Halifax, Over this river is a ſtone- 
bridge, and on it a handſome chapel, built by king 
Edwatd IV. in memory of his father Richard, duke 
of York, who was lain in a battle fought near this 
town, It has a market on "Thurſdays and Fridays, 
and fairs on the 4th and 5th of July for horſes and 
hardware, and the 11th and 12th of November for 
horſes and horned cattle, This town is famous for 
its woolen manufacture : 
and 187 from London. . . 
To WA! KEN, V. N. to ceaſe from ſleep, Ac- 
tively, to rouſe from ſleep or ſupineneſs. | 
W \'LDEN, S. commonly called Saffron Walden 
from its ſituation amidſt ficlds of ſaffron; a neat 
market - town of Eſſex, governed by a mayor and 
twenty-four aldermen. It has a good church, an 
alms-houſe well endowed, and a free ſchqol of royal 
founcation. Its market is on Saturdays, and its fairs 
on Midlent-Saturday for horſes, and November 1 for 
ſheep and cows, A great deal of malt is made here. 
It lies twenty-five miles from Chelmsford and farty- 
two from London, ; 
WA“! E, S. (well, Sax. a web) a 
piece of cloth. | 
WA'LES, S. a principality of England, compre- 
hending twelve counties, namely, Angleſea, Carnar- 
vonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, 
and Montgomeryſhire, in North Wales; Breck- 
nockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Carmarthenſhire, Glamor- 
anſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorſhire, in South 
ales. This country is in general mountainous, 
and yet its produce is ſufficient for the maintenance 
of the inhabitants. It is the place where the ancient 
Britons fled, when this iſland was invaded by the vic- 
torious Saxons, who are now called Welch, and 
continue to preſerve their own * The weſ- 
tern part is bounded by St. George's Channel and the 
Iriſh ſea, the ſouth by the Biiſto] Channel, the north 
by the Iriſh ſea, and the eaſt by the counties of 
| Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It con- 
tains ſeven hundred and fifty-one pariſhes, fifty- 
eight market towns, and above three hundred thou- 
ſand people. The air is clear and ſharp, but the 
cattle are ſmall, and proviſions in general E and 
cheap. Wales is particularly remarkable for goats, 
which naturally delight in hilly countries. I' hey 
have ſeveral creeks and harbours for ſhips, but the 
moſt remarkable is Milford haven, where one thou- 
land veſſels may ride ſafely at a time. It is watered 
with many rivers, of which the principal are the 
Dee, Wye, Uſk, Conway, Cluyd, ant Twy. | 
ToWA'LK, V.N. (walen, Teut. wealcan, Sax, 
to roli) to move leiſurely by placing the feet alter- 
nately before tach other. To act on any occaſion, 
os in any particular manner, Neuterly, to paſs 


riſing mark in a 


through on foot; to lead out with a ſlow pace. 


WA'LEK, S. the act of moving on fone. 


or manner of moving, The diftance to which a 


_ perſon goes on foot. An avenue ſet with trees, A 


| 


it lies 28 miles from York, | 


way, or road. The ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed 
horſe, 

WA'LL, S. (wal, Brit. wall, Sax. walle, Belg. 
vallum, Lat.) a pile of brick or ſtone regularly 
cemented with mortar. The ſides of a building, 
Works built for defence, To take the wall, is to 


pace of a 


take the upper place, To give the wall is, to yield 


or acknowledge ones inferiority. | 
To WA'LL, V. A. 
wal:s, 22 
WALLER, Epmuno, the ſon of Robert Wat: 
ler, eſq; was born at Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, on 
the 3d of March, 1605. His father dying when 
he was very young, his mother ſent him to Eton 
ſchool, whence he was removed to King's college 
in Cambridge. At the age of ſixteen or ſeventeen : 
he was choſen to the laſt parliament of king James I. 
and ſerved as burgeſs for Agmondeſham. In 1622 
he compoſed a fine poem on prince Charles? 
danger of being caſt away in the road at St. 
Andre, and in 1628 a'poem on his majeſty's re- 
ceiving the news of the duke of Buck ingham's 
death, Theſe poems recommended him to the fa · 
vour of the court, and rendered him dear to per- 
ſons of the beſt taſte. He became one of the 
famous club, of which the lord Falkland, Sir 
Francis Wainman, Mr. Chillingworth, Mr. Go- 
dolphin, and other perſons of eminence were mem 
bers. Is is uncertain at what time our author was 


married, but it is ſuppoſed that his firſt wife Anne, | 


the daughter of Edward Banks, eſq; was dead before 
he fell in Jove with lady Dorothy Sidney, daughter 
to the earl of Leiceſter, whom he celebrates with 
the moſt pleaſing delicacy under the name of 
Sacchariſſa. He was returned burgeſs for Ag- 
mondeſham, in the parliament which met in Apt, 
1640, in which he oppoſcd the court, as he did like- 
wiſe in the beginning of the long parliament. In 
the latter end of the year 1642, he was one of the 
commiſſioners appointed by the parliament to preſent. 
their propoſitions for peace to his majeſty at Oxford; 
and, in 1643, he was deeply engaged in the deſign 
for reducing the city of London and the Tower to 
the ſervice of his majeſty, for which he was im- 
priſoned, and fined 10, oco l. upon which he tra- 
velled into France, where he continued ſeveral years. 
But upon his return to England, he ſided with thoſe 
in power, and became particularly intimate with 
Oliver 


has been greatly admired. However, at the reſtcra- 
tion, he was treated with great civility by Charles II. 
who always made him one of the party in his diver- 


ſions at the duke of Buckingham's, and other places, 


and gave him a grant of the provoſtſhip of Eton. 
college, He wrote a panegyric upon his majeſtys 
5 : returo, 


. — 


to incloe or defend by 


romwell, upon whom he wrote a panegyric 
in 1654; and, in 1658, a poem on his death, which 
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which, however, was thought to fall much 
ſnort of that he had before written on Oliver Crom- 
well: the king one day aſked him in raillery, How 
is it Waller, that you wrote a better encomium on 
Cromwell than on me?“ May it pleaſe your 
majeſty,” anſwered he, we poets generally ſucceed 
beſt in fiction.“ He ſat in ſeveral parliaments after 
the reſtoration, and continued in the full vigour of 
his genius to the end of his life. He died of u dropſy 
on the -1ſt of October, 1687, and was interred in 
the church yard or Beaconsfield, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory, Mr, Waller has 


been honoured as the great refiner'ot Engliſh poetry. 


He reſtored to numbers the delicacy they had loſt, 

and joined. to mellifluent cadence the charms of 

ſenſe; | : | 

 _WA'LLET\'S. (wealliaa, Sax. to travel) a bag 
in which a traveller carries his neceſſaries. 

WALLINGFORD, S. a mayor-town of 'Berk- 
ſhire,- ſituate on the Thames, over which is a ſtone 
bridge. It has a free-{chool, and a handfome mar- 
ke:-houſez and ſends two members to paciiamenc, | 
Its markets are on + Tucſtays and Fridays, and its 
fairs on Tuelday before Eaſter tor pleaſure, on 
June 24 for horſes, September 29 for hiring of ſer- 
vants, and December 17, for fat hogs. It is a 
h-ndſome well built town, and lies fourteen miles 
from Reading, and forty- ſix from London. 

To WA'LLOW, V. N. (wallugan. Goth. wal- 
wian, Sax. vallt, Iſl. vailite, Sclav. waleti, Boh. 
walac, Pol. to roll) to move in a 2 or clumſy 
manner. To roll in mire or any thing filth, 

WALSALL, S. a mayor town of Staffordſhire, 
pleaſantly ſeated on the ſide of a hill, There are 
ſeveral iron mines in and neat it, from which is dug 
the ore calied ' muſh, containing a liquor the work- 
men ate very fond of, / Here is a conliderable trade 
in iron wares. The market is on Tueiday, and the 
annual fairs on February 24, Wht- Tueſday, and 
Turiday before October 10, ior horſes an! cattle, 
It lies 13 miles from Staffa:d, and 113 from London. 

To WA'MBLE, V. N. (wemmelen, Belg.) to 
roll with ſickneſs or ſweamiſhneſs, applied tv the 
ſtomach. | 

WA'N, Adj. (war, Goth. a defect; wanna, or 
wann, Sax, gwan, Brit, weakly) pale; lickly; 
languid. . Ph | 

WA/ND, S. (vaand, Dan.) a long rod. 

To WA! NDER. V. A. (wandriun, Sax. wandelen, 
Belg.) to move, or go about without i Ceriain 
Corſe or ſettlem nt. To go aſtray. Actively, to 
travel over without any certain Faurſe. a 5 

To WA! NE, V. N. (fee Wax; warian, Sax. 
to grow leſs) to decreaſe or grow lels, applied to the 
moon. To decline. 1 ä 
WA'NE, S. { ſee WAN) the decreaſe of the moon. 
Decline. Duninuton. 


lo WA'NT, V. A. (wanne, Sax. 


See WANE) | 


to be * or ſtand in nerd 


of, ſomething fit or 


where cloaths are kept. | 
xs | 6 M WA'RE, 


neceſſary, To be defective, or fall ſhort. To wiſh' 


for or defire. Neuterly, to be detective in any par- 


ticular. To fail. To be miſſed. | 

WANT, S. need or neceſſity. Deficiency, The 
ſtate of not having, Poverty, Penury ; indi-- 
gence, 8 

WANTAGE, S. a market-town of Berkſhire, 
famous for being the birth- place of king Alfred the 
Great. It is a neat pretty place, and is ſeated on a 
branch of the river Ock. It has a market on Satur- 
22 and three fairs, viz. the firſt Saturday in 

arch, July 18, and September 17, for horſes, 
cows, calves, hogs, cheeſe, and hops. It is about 
bo miles from London, _ 

WA'N I ON, Adj. (Minſhew and Junius derive © 
it from want and one, i. e. a man or woman tnat 
wants one of the other ſex) laſc:vious, or luſtful; 
gay; Loſe: ſuperfluous or luxuriant, 

To WA'NT ON, V. N. to behave in a laſcivious 
or gay manner, _ 

WAPE'NTAKE, S. (from wapun, Sax. arms, - 
and tæcan, Sax. to take) a hundred, ſo called frum a 
meeting, wherein a hundred men who were under 
their earldermen, afſembled, and touched his or each 
other's weapons, in token of their filclity and le- 

lance, 

WA'R, S. (werre, Belg. war, Sax. guerre, Fr. 
guerra, Span. from gor, Sax. arms, wehr, Teut, a 
ſword, or wehrian, dax. to arm) the exerciſe of vio- 
lene under ſovereign com mand againft ſuch as withs 
ſtand, or ' oppoſe, The inſtruments of war. An 
army. The profeſſiom of a ſoldier. A ſtate of op- 
poſition, | Hoſtility. ; LE 

To WAR, V. A. to oppoſe an armed enem by 
the command of a ſovereign ; uſed with on, upon, 
ag ainſt, or with, 5 

To WA'RBLE, V. A. (werben, old Teut. wer- 
veler, mod. Teut.) to quavcr, or modulate, To 


fin 
To WA'RD, V. A. (werian, weardan, Sax. ver, 
preter, varde, fl. waren, Belg garder, Fc.) to guard 


or watch. To defend or protect, followed by from. 
nſe is 


To turn aſide any thing hurtful. The firſt 
ſeldom uſed. Neuterly, to act wi h a weapon upon 
the Ne fenſive. 5 | | 

Wa“ RD, S. the diſtrict, or diviſion of 'a town; 
from wa da, low Lat Continement. The Haris of 
a lock which hinder its being unlocked by any, but 
the proper, key. An apartment in an 'hoſ1it:! or 
priſon; an orphan under guardianſhip, The ſtate* 
of a p:rſon under a guardian, 


WA'RRDEN, 8 (waerden, Belg.) a keeper, KR] ⁵ 


chief officer. | 
WA'RDMOTE, S. a meeting; a court held in 
every w.rd uf the city of London, by the alderman 


ot his d. puty, for chooting officers, and tranfacting 


other ward hbuſineis. 
WA RDR OBE, S. (garderobe, Fr.) a room 


thew's day, for horſes and cattle. 
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Wore. 

WA'RE, Adj. (var, Il. cautious ; ware, Sax. 
caution) in expectation of, or pioperly provided 
for, Cautious. 2 | 

WA'RE, S. (warn, Sax. waere, Belg. wara, 
Swed.) ſomething ex poſed to be ſold, 

WARE, 8. a large market-town of Hertford- 
ſhire, ſeated on the Lea, by means of which river 

reat quantities of corn and mat are ſent to London. 

t is a great thoroughfare on the north road, Its 
market is on Tueſdays, and its fairs on the laſt 
Tueſday in April, and the Tueſday before St. Mat- 
t lies about three 
miles eaſt of Hertford, and 21 north of London. 
The New River has its ſource near this town. 

WAREHAM, S. a mayor-borovgh of Dorſet- 
ſhire, which ſends two members to parliament. It 
was fo:merly much more conſiderable than it is at 
preſent, and had no leſs than ſeventeen churches, 


which are now reduced to three: it had alſo a wall 


and caſtle, with a harbour, which is now choaked 
up. Its market is on Saturdays, and its fairs on 
April 7, July 5, and September 11, for cheeſe and 
hogs, It lies 17 miles from Dorcheſter, and 115 
from London. The ſoil about Wareham produces 
a great quantity of garlick. 

WA'RFARE, S. (war and faren, Sax. to go, or 
fare, Sax. a journey) a ſtate of enmity, A ſtate of 
war and oppoſition. 

WA'RILY, Adv. cautiouſly ; prudently ; cir- 


cumſpect! 


Wa Ri, Adj. (warme, Goth. wearm, Sax. 
warm, Belg. varme, lil. heat) heated in a ſmall de- 
gree. Figuratively, zealous, violent, furious, 
paſſionate, fanciful. | 


To WA'RM, V. A. (warmgan, Goth. wearmian, 


| wyrman, Sax.) to heat gently. To make vehement, 


or affect with any paſſion. : 
WA'RMTH, S gentle heat. Figuratively, zeal 
or ardour. 


To WARN, V. A. (warnian, Sax. waernen, 


Belg. warna, Swed. varna, Il. of var, Il. cautious) 
to caution againſt any ill or danger. To give 
notice of ſome future ill. To admoniſh or put 
in mind of ſomething to be performed, or forborn. 

WA'RNING, S. notice given beforehand of ſome 
evil or danger, or of the conſequences of any aCtion. 
Intelligence. : 

WA'RP, S. (wearp, Sax. werp, Belg.) the thread 
which cr: {ſes the woof in weaving. 

To WA*'RP, V. N. (weorpan, Sax. werpen, Belg. 


to throw) to change its form by weather, or time. 


Actively, to contract or ſhrivel. To turn aſide 
from its true direction, or fiom juſtice, 


To WA'RRANT, V. N.“ (garantir, Fr.) to 


ſupport, maintain, or atteſt, To give authority to. 


To juſtify. To enſure, + | 
WA'RRANT, S. a writ conferring ſome right 


% 


WA'RE, preter of wear, more frequently written | 


— 


famil 


or authority, or giving an officer of juſtice the 
power of detaining or arreſting. A commiſſion by 
which a perſon is juſtified, A right. | 

WA'RRANTABLE, Adj. that may be main- 
tained or juſtified ; defenſible ; juſtifiable, | 

WA'RREN, S. (waerande, Bel. gurenne, Fr.) a 
kind of park or incloſure for rabbits, hares, phea- 
ſants, &c. b : 

WA'RRIOR, S. a ſoldier. 

WARRINGTON, S. a large and populous 
town of IL. ancaſhire, on the Merley, over which is 
a ſtone-bridge. It has a merket on Wedneſdays, 
and two fairs, viz. on July.18 and November 30, 
for horſes, horned cattle, and cloth, Its market is 
conſiderable for linen-cloth, corn, cattle, and pro- 
viſions. It is about 17 miles from Liverpool, and 
182 from London, It gave title of earl to the 

of Booth. 3 2 85 | 

WA'RT, S..(weart, Sax. werte, Belg.) a horny 
excreſcence growing on the hands or other parts, 

WARWICK, S. the capital town of Warwick- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, 
May 12, July 5, and November 8, for horſes, cows, 
and ſheep, and September 4, for horſes, cows, 
ſheep and cheeſe. It is ſeated on a rock, near the 
river Avon, and all the paſſages to it are cut through 
the reck, and there is no way to go to this place 
but over a water, It was fortified with a wall, 
which is now in ruins ; but it has till a ſtrong 
caſtle, which is the ſeat of lord Brooke. It is a 
large corporation, and contains two pariſhes, The 
houſes ate well built, and the town principally con- 
ſiſts of one regular built ſtreet; and the atlizes.and 
general quarter- ſeſſions are held here. It is adcrned 
with a good free-ſchool and a market - houſe. It has 
alſo a noted hoſpital, called St. James's, for twelve 
decayed gentlemen, who have each 20l. a year, and 
the chaplain fol. It is well inhabited, enjoys 2 
good trade, and ſends two members .to parliament. 
It is 18 miles ſouth-weſt of Coventry, and gz north 
weſt of London. | | 

WARWICKSHIRE, S. a county of England, 
47 miles in length, and 27 in breadih,' bounded on 
the weſt by Worceſterſhire, on the ſouth by Oxford 
and Glouceſterſhires, on the eaſt by Northampton 
and Leiceſterſnires, and on the north by Stafford- 
ſhire, It contains 168 pariſhes, 17 market- towns, 
and ſends ſix members to parliament, two for Wat- 
wick, two for Coventry, and two for the county. 
The air is mild and healthful, and the ſoil fertile, 
particularly in the ſouth part, called the Vale of the 
Red Horſe. It has iron mines. Warwick is the 
ſhire town. | | 5 
WA RV, Adj. (wer, warra, Sax. ware, Sax. 
var, Iſl. caution) cautious, or taking care of doing 
any thing amiſs. Circumſp:& ; prudent. 

WA'S, the preter of BE, from was, the preter- 
imperfect tenſe of beon, Sax. or was, preter of viſan, 
Goth. Iam. ; | 

Sing. 


— — — 


WAV. 


WAT 

: „ Plural. 

Eng. I was, thou waſt, he was. We were, ye were, 
they were. 


To WA'SH, V. A. (waſcian, Sax. waſchen, 
Belg.) to cleanſe by rubbing with water, &c. Neu- 
terly, to perform the act of cleanſing with water, &c. 

WA'SH, S. any thing collected by water. A 
marſh. A liquor uſed to qr: The liquor 
given hogs, &c. The act of cleanling the linen of 
a family by rubbing them when wetted. 

WA'SP, S. {weaſp, Sax. veſpa, Lat. gueſpe, Fr.) 
aſt.ngiog inſet ſomething reſembling a bee, but of 
a brighter yellow on the body. | - 

WA'SPISH, Adj. eaſily provoked ; peeviſh ; ma- 
lignant ; ſpiteful. 

WA'SSEL, S. (weſ/el, Sax. your health; weſole, 
Ruſſ. weſoly, Pol. weſely, Boh. weſel, chearful) a 
liquor made of roaſted apples, ſugar and ale, A 
drinking bout. 

WA'ST, the ſecond perſon of was, from the 
Gothic. See Was. 


To WA'SIE, V. N. (auęſlan, Sax. waeſlan, 


Belg. guaſtan, Ital. vaſto, Lai.) to conſume gradu- 
al y or diminifh, * To ſquander. To deſtroy or de- 
ſolate, To ſpend without piofit or advantage. Neu- 
ter)y, to dwindle. | = 
WA'STE, Adj. deſtroyed or ruined. Deſolate 
or uncultivaced, Superfluous, or loſt for want of 
occupiers, Of no uſe, Before paper, of no other 
ſervice but to wrap up parcels, or be torn for other 
uſe. Waſte book, in commerce, is that in which 
articles are entered promiſcuouſly as* they occur, 
without regard to debtor or creditor, ; 
WA'S'TE, S. wanton or luxurious conſumption; 
loſs, The act of ſquandering. Deſolate, unculti- 
rote, or unoccupied ground. Deſtruction ; miſ- 
ot EDS. EY 
WATCH, S. (the à is pronounced like that in 
all; wacce, Sax.) forbearance of fleep. Attendance 
without ſleeping. Attention. Guerd, A perſon 
ſet as a guard. The office of a guard in the night. 
A machine, ſhowing the time, uſually worn in the 
ocket, | ; | 
| To WA'TCH, V. N. (wacian, Sax.) to keep 
awake, To keep guard. To look with expectation, 
Attention, and cautious obſervation, with intent to 
ſeize, Actively, to guard, or have in cuſtody, To 
obſerve ſecretly in order to betray, To tend, ap- 
pli«d to cattle, 

WA'TCHET, Adj. (waced, Sax, weak) blue; 
or pale blue. | 
 WA'TER, S. (water, Sax axwarter, Belg. wate, 
| Goth, wada, Boh. and Pol. moiſture) a fluid, vo- 
latile, and void of favour and taſte, conſiſting of 
ſn:all, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical particles of 
equal diameters, ſliding eaſily over one another's ſur- 
faces, and wetting the thing immerged into it. The 
ſea, oppoſed to land, Utine. Any fluid made of 


the 75th year of his ag: 


e A diamond of the firſt water.“ To hold water, is 
uſed for being ſound and tight. 

To WA'TER, V. N. to ſupply with water. To 
give water, To diverſify with waves, applied to 
calendering. Neuterly, to ſhed moiſture. The mouth 
waters, implies that aperſon longs or has a vehement 
deſire for any thing. 


| . WA'TERY, Adj. aqueous; liquid; taſteleſs ; 


inſipid ; vapid; wet; relating to water; conſiſting 


of water. 


To WA'TTLE, V. A. ſwatelas, Sax. twigs) to 
bind with or form by platting twigs. | 

WA'TTLE, S. (from the verb) a hurdle. The 
barbs, or looſe red fleſh that hangs below a cock's 
bill, from waghelen, Belg. to ſhake. 
WATTS, Dr. Isaac, was born at Southampton, 
the 17th of July, 1674, of parents who were emi- 
nent tor religion, and were great ſufferers by the per- 


ſeeution of the diſſenters in the reign of Charles II. 


He began to Jearn Latin at tour years of age, in the 
knowledge of which, as well as of the Greek lan- 
guage, he made a rapid progreſs; and in 1690 was 
ſent up to London for anacademical education, under 
the tuition of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Rowe. 
When he had finiſhed his ſtudies there, he returned 
to his father's houſe, where he ſpent two years more; 
and, in 1696, was invited by Sir John Hartopp, 
Bart. to reſide in his family at Stoke-Newington, as 
tutor to his ſon, where he continued four years. In 
1698, he was choſen affiſtant to Dr. Iſaac Chancy, at 
the meeting-houſe near Duke's Place ; and in 1701, 
ſucceeded that gentleman in his paſtoral office, when 
his ill Rate of health induced his congregation ts 
chooſe him an aſſiſtant, About the year 1712, the 
doctor falling into a weak ſtate of health, was taken 


.into the _— of Sir Thomas Abney, Knt. where, 


to the day of his death, he was abundantly ſupplied 
with whatever could adminiſter to the convenience 
and ſatisfaction of life, but continued to preach to 
his congregation, and durjng that time conſtantly 
devoted a fifth part of his income to charitable uſes. 
In 1728, the univerſities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen, in Scotland, without his knowledge, conferred 


-on him the degree of doctor of divinity, His nu- 


merous works have rendered his name famous among 
people of every denomination. His Lyric Poems, 
his Pſalms and Hymns, and his Divine Songs for 
Children, are a ſufficient proof of his poetical talents, 
His Logic and Philoſophy have been much admired, 
He alſo wrote works upon a variety of other ſubjects, 
and printed ſeveral volumes of his ſermons. He 
was admired for the mildneſs and benevolence of his 
manners, He died the 25th of November, 1748, in 
WA'VE,S. (tweege, Sax. waegh, Belg. vague, Fr.) 
water riſing in ſurges, or ſwellings above the level of 
the ſui face. A line bending in and out alternately. 


Fluctuation; — 
or zeſembling water, The luſtre of a diamond. | 


unevenneſs. 
to play Iookcly, To float. 


To WA'VE, V. 
{ 1 
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To move as a fignal, To fluctuate. AFtively, to 
riſe in equalities, To move looſely or to and fro, 
Jo beckon, To put aſide or decline for the pre- 
ſent. 

To WA'VER, V. N. (wafian, Sax.) to play or 
move ]coſely to and fro. Applied to the mind, to 


be unſettled, undetermined, or to fluctuate between 


two opinions, 
ToWA'WL, V. N. (wa, Sax. grief; ſee wail) 


to cry, howl, or make a loud cry —_—_—_— of diſ- 


treſs: uſed in contempt. 


WA'X, S. (wex, Sax. wex, Dan. was, Iſl. wacks, 


-Belg.) the thick tenacious matter of .which bees form 


their cells, 
x, V. A. to 9 rub, cover, or join | 


Any tenacious matter. 


with wax. 


r 


WA“ v. '$ 5 wap, * "nib 8 wies, Ge. 
vegar, In.) a path which leads to any place. 
length of a journey.' Courſe. Advancement not- 
withſtanding g obſtacles, uſed with: make. Paſſage or 
room to paſs. Retreat or ſubmiſſion, after give. 
Tendency to any meaning, Method or cuſtom pe- 
culiar to a perſon. By, the way, implies without 
neceſſary connection with what precedes, To go or 


come one's way, or ways, is to come or go along with- 


_ further * No way or ways, is ſometimes 
uſed inflead of w No ways a match.” SWIFT. 


WAYF&' RI 8. 4 travelling ; journeying, 
To WA'Y LAY, V. A. to watch in order to 


x ſeize. 


WA'YWARD, Adj. (wa, Sax. woe, and weard, 


Sax.) froward or perverſe. 


WE“, the plural of J, uſed when we mention or 
ſpeak of one or more perſons i in conjunQtion with our- 
ſelves, borrowed from we, Sax. ueis, Goth, 

WE'AK, Adj. (wac, Sax. week, Belg.  weikur, 


III.) void of ſtrength or health, applied to perſons. 
Not ſtrong, applied to liquors. 


Scarce audible, or 
low, applicd to ſound. Wanting ſpirit, or caution, 
applied to the mind. Not ſupported by arguments 
or fortified by any works. 

To WE'AKEN, V. A. to deprive of ſtrength ; 
to enfeeble ; to debilitate. 

WEAL, S. agg or? Sax, weeluft, Belg.) hap- 
pineſs or ——_—— 


licy. | 
WEA' I, S. (val, Sax.) the mark left by a 


ſtripe 
WEA'LTH, S. (pronounced welth, from waleth, 


A ſtate, republic, or po- 


Sax. tich) riches, whether confiſting i in money or 


goods. 
To WEA'N, V. A. (prondunced wren; wenen, 
Sax.) to keep à child from ſucking that has been 


The | 
+ Followed by m_ to gain a point againſt the wind, 


| ; 


the weather. 


— — 


brought up by the breaſt, 
habit or deſire, | 

WEA'PON, 8. (Sax.) an inſtrument by, which 

another may receive.any hwt. 

To WEA'R, V. A. (pronounced. ware ; preter 
wore, participle paſkive, 1 worn, from weran, Sax.) to 
waſte or conſume with uſe or time, Toconſume or 
ou .tediouſly, uſed with away, and applied to time, 

o bear on the body. To appear. To effect by. 
Geres Uſed. with outs to. harraſs, fatigue, x4 | 
deſtroy. 

W.E'ARD, S. (from weardan,. Sax.) implies 
watchfulneſs or Care, 

WEA'RY, Adj Fa (werig, Sax. wearen, Belg, to be 
tired) tired. Cauſing fatigue. : 


To win bw from any 


WEA'RINESS, - the uality of being fatigued, : 
tired, or incommoded. atigue; laſſitude 3 im- : 
patience. | 

WE'/SAND, 8. 


1725 Sax,) the windpipe. 


WEA“ THER, (pronounced wether. Maler, 


Sax) the ſtate of the air with reſpe& either to heat 


or cold, wet or dryneſs. A tempeſt. 
To WEA'T „V. A. ta paſs with difficulty, 


To accompliſh: againſt oppoſition, Uſed with out, to 
endure ſo as to ſurmount. 


WEA*THERBEATEN, Adj. harraſſed by, or 


ſeaſoned to, hard weather, 


WEA'THERCOCK,S. an artificial cock or plate 
ſet on a ſpire, which ſhews the, poune from whence, 
the wind blows. © 

WEA'THERGAGE, S. any thing that ſhews 
At ſea, a ſhip is ſaid to have the weg- 
thergape : ; that is, to the windward of another, | 

WE'AVE, V. A. (preter wove, or weaved, - 
particip. paflive, woven, or weayed; wefan, Sax.) to 
form any ſtuff in a loom with a ſhuttle. To unite 
or form by inſerting one part into another, Neu- 
terly, to work with a ſhuttle at a loom. 

WE'B, S. (webba, Sax.) texture; any thing 


woven, A tiſſue or texture formed of threads inter- 
woven with each other. A Kind of film that hinders 
the ſight. A cataract. | 


WE'BFOOTED, Adj. having films between the 


toes applied to waterfowl. 


To WE'D, V.. A. (wedian, Sax.) to take or join. 
in marriage. To unite indiſſolubly or for a ſong 
1 To marry; to unite by love or fond- 

neſs. 

WEDDING, S. the marriage ceremony, A 
marriage. 

WE DGE, 8. (vegge, Dan. wegge, Belg.) one of 
the mechanical powers, conſiſting of a body with a 
ſharp edge, mars f rowing bigger, and uſid in 
cleaving timber. maſs of metal. Any thing in 
the form of a 6200 75 8 


To WE DGE, v. N. to faſten or force together 


in wedges. 10 ſtop. | T'S cleave with Fas. 


* 
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WE'DLOCK, S. (wed, Sax. marriage, and lac, 
Sax. a gift) matrimony ; nuptials; marriage. 
WE'DNESDAY, S. (pronounced wen/day ; we- 
denſdag, Sax.) the fourth day of the week. 
WEE'D, S. (wsd, Sax. tares) a noxious or rank 
herb growing ſpontaneouſly, A garment, or habit ; 
from wada, Sax. weed, Belg. 6553 
To WEED, V. A. to clear from noxious plants. 
Figuratively, to free from any thing noxious or from 
an ill habit. To root out. | 
WEE'K, S. (weoc, Sax. weke, Belg. weeka, Sax. 
wee, Boh. wick, Pol. week, Dalm. toi, Goth. an 
order or ſeries) the ſpace of ſeven days. Week, in 
chronology, a diviſion of time compriſing ſeven days. 
The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of com- 
puting time by ſevenths, is yup controverted, 
Some will have it to take its riſe from the four quar- 
ters or intervals of the moon, between her changes 
or phaſes, which, being about ſeven days diſtant, 
gave occaſion to the diviſion, Be this as it will, the 
diviſion is certainly very ancient. The Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, and moſt of the oriental nations, appear to 
have uſed it from all antiquity ; though it did not 
get footing in the weſt till Chriſtianity brought it in: 
the Romans reckoned their days not by ſevenths but 
ninths, and the ancient Greeks, by decads or 
tenths, Indeed the Jews divided their time by 
weeks, but it was upon a different principle from the 
eaſtern nations. God himſelf appointing them to 
work ſix days, and to reſt the Sabbath, in order to 
keep up the ſenſe and remembrance of the creation, 
which being effected in ſix 
Paſſion Week, or the Holy Week, the laſt week in 
Lent, wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of 
our Saviour's death and paſſion, | 
WEE'K-DAY, S. any common day on which 
work is done, oppoſed to Sunday. 

WEE'L, S. (wal, Sax.) a whirlpool. A ſnare 
for fiſh, made of willow twigs; perhaps from il - 
ToWEE'N, V. N. to fancy, think or imagine. 

To WEE'P,V. N. (preter and part. paſſive, wept, 
or weeped : weopen, Sax. vapite, Dalm.) to expreſs 


ſorrow by tears. To ſhed tears. Actively, to be- 


wail or lament with tears, To ſhed moiſture or 
abound with wet. To bemoan. 

 WEEF'PER, S. one who ſheds tears. A white 
border worn on the ſleeye of a man's black coat for 


firſt mourning. 
ToWEE'T, V. N. (preter wot, or wote : witan, 
Sax, wetan, Belg.) to know or ſuppoſe. Seldom 


uſed. N hs 

WE'FT, S. (guaive, Fr. vofa, Ital, to wander) 
any thing ſtraggling without an owner, The woof 
of cloth ; from wefta, Sax. 


To WEIGH, V. A. (wegan, Sax. weyhan, 


Belg. vagati, Sclav. vaziti, Boh. wazie, Pol.) to find 
the weight of a thing by ſcales. To equal in 


weight. To weigh anchor, to take it up. To exa- 


56 


_ he reſted the ſeventh. 


——_ — 
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mine or balance in the mind. Followed by down, to 
overballance, or exceed in weight or importance. 
To overburden or depreſs, applied to difficulties. 
Neuterly, to contain in weight. To be looked on 
as important, or determine the judgment, followed 
by with, 

WETGHT, S. (wiht, Sax, waga, Dalm. Pol. 
Sclav.) quantity found by ballancing in ſcales. A 
maſs by which other things are examined in ſcales. - 
A ponderous or heavy maſs: The quality by which 
bodies tend toward the center, Preſſure, Impor- 
tance, or efficacy, * 

WEPFGHTY, Adj. heavy, Important. Effi- 
cacious. : 

WELCOME, Adj. (wilcom, Sax, wilkom, Belg.) 
received with kindneſs, or care. Pleaſing, or con- 
ferring pleaſure by being preſent. 

To bid WE'LCOME, V. A. 
with profeſſions of kindneſs, | 

WE'LCOME, S. the ceremony paid to a viſitant 
at his firſt appearance, Kind reception. 

bg WE'LCOME, V. A. to receive with kind- 
neſs. 
 WE'LFARE,S. happineſs. Succeſs. Proſperity. 

WE'LKIN, S. (welcen, Sax. clouds) the ſky, 

WE'LL, S. (welle, wel, Sax.) a ſpring or ſoun- 
tain, A deep narrow pit of water, The cavity ia . 
which ftairs are placed. 2 | 

WE'LL, Adv. in good health. Happy, Conve- 
nient. Proper. Recovered from ſickneſs. | 

WE'LL, Adj. (will, Goth. well, Sax. wel, Belg. 
vel, Il.) in health. In a ſkilful, proper, ſufficient, 
or good manner. As well as, uſed conjunRively, 
implies together with. Well nigh, ſignifies nearly, or 
almoſt. This word is uſed in compoſition to expreſs 
any thing right, proper, laudable, handſome, or free 
from defect. | pt 

WELLINGBOROUGH, S. a large, well-inha- 
bited town of Northamptonſhire, on the Nen, noted 
for its medicinal waters. It enjoys a good trade, and 
is adorned with a handſome church and a free-ſchool, 
It has a market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs, viz. 
on Eafter-Wedneſday, for horſes and hogs, on Whit- 
Wedneſday for horſes, horned cattle, and cheeſe ; and 
on Oct. 29, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep, It 
is ſeven miles from Northampton, and ſixty- nine 
from London. 

WELLS, S. a city of Somerſetſhire, with mar- 
kets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and ſix faits, viz. 
on May 30, June 24, October to and 14, Novem- 
ber 17 and 30, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and hogs. 
It probably derived its name from the number f 
wells and ſprings in its neighbourhood. It is ſituated 
at the foot of the Mendip hills; and though it is but 
a ſmall city, it is well inhabited, and, together with 
Bath, is a biſhop's ſee. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, &c, and ſends two members to parliament. 
The cathedr1l is a ſtately pile, whoſe weſt front is 
gre-tly admired for its 9 and carved work, and 
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The biſhop's palace has the appearance of a caſtle, 
being ſurrounded with walls and a moat: it is a very 
- handſome building. Near this palace is St, Andrew's 
well, which is reckoned one of the fineſt ſprings in 
the kingdom. The aflizes for the county are held 
here. It lies nineteen miles ſouth of Briſtol, twenty 
ſouth-by-weſt of Bath, and 127 weſt-by-north of 
London, | | 
WE'LT, S. a border, guard, or edging. 
To WE'LTER, V. N. (wealtan, Sax. welteren, 
Belg. volutor, Lat.) to roll in water, mire, blood, or 
any filth. 3 = 
WE'N, S. (Sax.) a fleſh or callous excreſcence 
growing on different parts of the body. 
WE'NCH, S. (wencle, Sax.) a young woman. 
At preſent generally applied to a proſtitute, 
' _WE'NCHER, 8. a fornicator, a whore-maſ- 
ter. | 
To WE/ND,V. N. 
to and from, Obſolete. | 
WENDOVER, S. a borough of Buckingham- 
hire, with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs for 
cattle, on May 10 and October 2. It ſends two re- 
preſentatives to parliament. It ſtands at the entrance 
into the Vale of Ayleſbury. Here is a charity- ſchool 
for twenty boys. It is fix miles from Ayleſbury, 
twenty-one from Buckingham, and thirty-nine from 
London. | | 
WE'NT, preter of WEND and Go. 1 
WEOBLY, or WEBLY, S. a borough of He- 
refordſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs, viz, on Holy-Thurſday for horned cattle and 
horſes, and three weeks after, for horned cattle, 
horſes, and coarſe linen- cloth. It is noted for ale, 
and ſends two members to parliament. 
twelve miles from Hereford, and 144 from Lon- 
don. | | Ty, 


(wendan, Sax.) to go and paſs 


WE/PT, preter and participle of Wzzyr. 
WE'RE, the plural of Was, the preter imper- 
ſect of Bx, from wœron, plural of Was, the imper- 
fe& of beon, Sax. Likewiſe the imperfect ſin gular 
and plural of the. optative, potential and ſubjunctive 
moods of the ſame verb, as Ta . 
Sing. Plural. 
Eng. I were, thou wert, he were, We were, &. 
Sax. Ic were, thu ware, he ware. We waron, c. 


WE“ RE, S. a dam, See WEAR. | 
WE'ST, S. (Sax. and Belg. ve/tur,. fl.) that 
point of the heavens where the ſun ſets when in the 
Equinox, | : 
WE'STERN, Adj. in the weſt, 
art where the ſun ſets. 
WE'STBURY, S. a borough of Wiltſhire, with 
a market on Fridays, and two fairs, viz. the firſt 
Friday in Lent, and Whit Monday, for pedlar's 
ware It ſends two members to parliament; and its 


— — are 


particularly for a window moſt curiouſly painted. | 


It ſtands 


Goth. W airthan, warthais, wairthai. Warthaima, &c. 


* 


or towards the | 


3 ? 


market is confiderable for corn, It lies 20 miles 
north weſt of Saliſbury, and 102 weſt of London. 
WESTMINSTER, S. a city now generally in- 
cluded in London ; but under a diſtin government, 
whoſe power has been lately regulated by act of par- = 
liament, The dean and chapter of Weſtminſter 
abbey appoint the high ſteward, and high bailiff, It 
is conſtnonly ſtyled, from its being the royal reſi. 


| dence, the court end of the town, as the other is 


the city end. In Weſtminſter, properly ſo called, 
are the royal palaces of St. James's and Whitehall, 
the parliament houſe, and Weſtminſter hall, -where 
the ſupreme courts of Juſtice are held. This cit 
| ſends two members to parliament, It is not the ſee 
of a biſhop ; though the dean is commonly biſhop of 
Rocheſter, who has great power and conſiderable 
revenues, with extraordinary perquiſites at a royal 
funeral or coronation, &c, See London. 
. WESTMORELAND, S. a county of England, 
40 miles in length, and 21 in breadth; bounded on 
the north weſt by Cumberland, on the weſt and 
ſouth by Lancaſhire, and on the eaſt by Yorkſhire. 
It contains 26 pariſhes, eight market towns, and ſends 
four members to parliament, two for the county, and 
two for Appleby. The air is very ſharp and cold. 
It is a mountainous county, but there are ſome val- 
lies, which are fruitful'in corn and paſtures ; beſides, 
the hills ſerve to feed a great number of ſheep. The 
principal rivers are the Eden, the Ken, the Loan, 
the Eamon, the Tees, the Lowther, the Hunna, 
the Winſter, the Lavennet-beck, and the Blinkern- 
beck. There are alſo four noted meers or lakes, 
called Ulla water, Broad water, Horns-water, and 
Winnander meer. The principal town is Appleby. 
WE'T, Adj. (wæte, Sax. ward, Dan. See WA- 
TER) moiſt, Rainy; humid, 1 
WE'T, S. water; moiſture; rain; humidity. 
ToWE'T, V. A. to make moiſt, To plunge 
or ſoak in any liquor. | | 
WE'THER, S. (weder, 
trated ram. 


Sax. and Belg.) a caf- 
WHMA'LE, S. (walz, Sax.) a 
produces ſpermaceti. 


large fiſh which 
" WHA'RF, S. (warf, Swed. warf, Belg.) a bank 
from which veſſels are laden or unladen. . 
WHA'T, Pron. (hwet, Sax. wat, Belg.) that 
which. Which part. Uſed to introduce a queſtion, 
it aſks the nature of any thing. | | 
WHE“ AT, S. (hweate, Sax. weyde, Belg.) the 
grain of which bread is generally made, FE 3 
WHEA'TEN, Adj. made of wheat. 
WHEA'TEAR, S. a ſmall bird eſteemed deli- 
cate food. SL 1 | 8 
To WHEE' DLE, V. A. to entice by ſoft words 
or flattering geſtures, CF. 
WHEEL, S. (hwoel, Sax. wiel, Belg. hioel, Il. 
chwyl, Brit. kola, Ruſſ. Folo, Sclav. faule, Boh.) a 
circular body that turas round upon an axis, An 
| ON | in- 
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jnſtrument on which criminals are tortured. An in- 
ſtrument of ſpinning. 1 | 
To WHEE'L, V. N. to move on wheels or turn 
on a center, To turn, To fetch a compaſs. Ac- 
tively, to put into a circular courſe. - 
HEE'LBARROW, S. a carriage driven for- 
ward by two handles, and having but a ſingle 


wheel. | 
WHEE'LWRIGHT, S. one who makes wheels. 


To WHEE'ZE, V. N. (huweaſan, Sax.) to | 


. breathe with a hifling noiſe. 
WHE'LK, S. ſce WELK, 
To WHE'LM, V. A. (awhilfan, Sax. wilmaz 


If.) to cover with ſomething which cannot be thrown | 


off, generally applied to water, To throw upon 


ſomething ſo as to cover or bury it. ; 
WHE'LP, S. (welp, Belg. huslpar, Scal. hwalp, 


Swed.) the young of a dog or beaſt of prey, A 


puppy. A ſon or young man in contempt. 
No WHE'LP, V. N. to bring young; applie 
to beaſts of prey. : | | . 
WH.“ N, Adv, (formerly written guben, from 
can, Goth. hwanne, Sax. whanneer, Belg.) at that 
or which time; after the time, Uſed interrogatively, 
at what time? WHEN as ſignifics, at the time that. 
WHENCE, Adv. (formed from where, in the 
ſame manner as hence trom here,) from what place or 
perſon. From which premites, From what ſource, 
Sometimes from is uſed with it, but very improperly, 
WHE'RE, Adv. (formerly written cubere, from 
var or guar, Goth, bwer, Sax. waer, Belg.) at 
which or what place. At the place in which. Any 
where, ſignifies, at any place. Mbereof denotes, of 
which. | | 
withſtanding. "43 
WHEREBY”, Adv. by which. 
WHEREO'F, Adv. of which. © | | 
HEREUPO'N, Adv. on which. 5 
To WHE'RRET, V. A. (corrupted from ferret) 
to hurry, or teaze. . e 
WHE'RRY, S. (from ferry, of faran, Sax. to 
go; hurry, or veho, Lat.) a light ſmall boat uſed on 
rivers, 3 . 
To WHETT, V. A. (hwettan, Sax. wetten, Belg. 
werten, Teut.) to ſharpen any inſtrument by rubbing 
it on a hone, &c. To give an edge or make angry. 
WHE'T, S. the act of giving an edge. 
thing that promotes appetite or hunger. : 
WHE'THER, S. (hwether, Sax.) uſed in a diſ- 
junctiye propoſition or queſtion, to ſet one part of the 
ſentence in oppoſition to the other, and to affirm or 
deny even though the other pit do not hold good. 
WHE'THER, Pron. which of the two. 
WHE'TSTONE, S. a ſtone on which any thing 
is ſharpened by rubbing. 
WHE'Y, 4 (hweg, Sax. wey, Belg.) the thin 
ſerous part of milk, ſeparated from the curds. 


WHICH, Pron. (hwila, Sax. welt, Belg.) a 


WHEREA'S, Adv. when on the contrary... Not- 


Any 


word uſed in narratives to expreſs things named be- 
fore, in order to avoid the repetition of the ſame. 
things; formerly applied to perſons likewiſe, as may 
be ſeen by the hrſt ſentence in the Lord's prayer in 
Engliſh, „Our Father which art in heaven,” inſtead 
of, Our Father who art in heaven,” but at preſent 
diſuſed in that ſenſe. This word is likewiſe uſed as 
a demonſtrative and interrogative, It ſometimes has 
whoſe in the genitive caſe, 
WHI'FF, S. (chwyth, Brit.) a blaſt, or puff of 
wind. 
To WHI'FFLE, V. N. to move as if driven to. 
to and fro by the wind. To play on the ſife. 
WHI'FFLER, S. one that blows ſtrongly, One 
that plays on the fife. | 
WH I', S. (hwaeg, Sax.) whey. A party oppo- 
fite to the court. Burnet ſhews the true original of 
this word to be owing to the wiggamores, or carriers 
in Scotland, who were contractedly called wiggs, 
receiving their name from whiggam, a word they uſed 
in driving their horſes, | 
WH!'LE, S. (formerly written gubile, from cwerll, 
Goth. hwile, Sax. chwila, Pol. weil, Teut.) times A 
ſpace of time, - 
WHYILES, or WHI'LST, Adv. during the time 
that. As long as; at the ſame time that. 
WHI'M, S. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy. 
To WHI'MPER, V. A. (wimmeren, Teut.) to 
cr without making any loud noiſe, 
_ © WHUMSICAL, Adj. capricious, fantaſtical ; 
| fanciful ; freakiſh. | 
WHIMSEY, S. an odd fancy or caprice, | 
To WHINE, V. N. (wanian, Sax. weenen, Belg. 
cwyne, Brit., to lament in a low voice, To drawl 
out any ſound, | | S 
_ WHINE, S. a plaintive noiſe. | 
3 1 o WHI'NNY, V. N. to make a noiſe like a 
norte, 
To WHIP, V. A. (hweopan, Sax. wippen, Belg.) 
to ſtrike with any thing tough like a thong, cord or, 
twig. To ſew lightiy, To laſh, To take any 
8 ſuddenly or nimbly. Neuterly, to move nim-- 
bly. wo 
"WAV PHAND, S. the advantage over another. 
WHI'PT, preter inſtead of WirED, from. 
Wauiep. | | 
To WHPFRL, V. A. (hweerfian, Sax. wirbelen, 


| Belg.) to turn round. rapidly. Neuterly, to run 


round ſwiftly, ys 
WAI RL, S. a quick and violent ehr mo- 
ien. : 5 | 
WHIVRLPIT, or WHURLPOOL, S. (huyrf-' 
pole, Sax,) a place in the water where it moves cir- 
cularly, and draws every thing that comes near. it 
into its center, 12 4 
WHIRLWINDgS. a ſtormy "4 moving eir- 
cularly. 8 4 
WHI'SK, 8. 


hiſchen, Teut. to ipe) a ſmall 
hand beſom, | 


A part of a woman's dreſs, — 


the boſom, 


” <> 


W I r 


' To WHISK, V. A. (wi/chen, Teut.) to clean | improved and adorned by the e of the 


with a whiſk. To move nimbly. * Lowther family. It lies about 10 miles from Cock 
WHI'SKER, S. the hair growing on the upper | ermouth, 40 from Carliſle, and 290 from London. 
lip ſo long as to be cui led. | WHY THER, Adv. (cwa, Goth. hwyder,, Sax. 
To WHISPER, V. N. -(whiſperen, Belg.) to | Kuda, Ruſſ) uſed interrogatively, to what place ? uſed 
ſpeak ſo low to a perſon as not to be heard by ano- relatively, to which place? | 155 
ther. Actively, to ſpeak to in a low voice. WHUIFTLOW, S. (from hwit, Sax. and 1 . 
WHISPER, S. a low ſoft voice. | Fr. a wolf, according to Skinner ; but from hit, 
 WHI'ST, Adj. Interj. and Verb, when uſed as | Sax. and./aw, Il, a flame according to Mr. Lye) a 
a verb it implies, are ſilent ; when uſed as an adjec- ſwelling with a white head, ariſing either between 
| tive, till or ſilent; and when as an interjection, be | the two ſkins, or the perieſtium, and the bone. 
. eee. 1 To WHIZZ, V. N. (from the ſound) to make a 
WHLI'ST, S. a game at cards, fo called from its | loud humming noiſe, 3 
| requiring filence and deep attention. | WBO“, Pron. (ava, cwo, Goth. wha, Sax. wit, 
| To WHISTLE, V. N. (hwy/tian, Sax. fi/tulo, | Belg.) a word uſed to imply relation; ſubſtituted in 
k Lat.) to form a kind of muſical ſound by contracting | the room of a proper name, and always applied to per- 
the lips together, ſo as to leave a ſmall round aper- | fons. In the oblique caſes it makes whom; but whoſe 
ture between them, To make a found with a ſmall | is often uſed in the genitive of this word, as well as 
wind inſtrument. To ſound ſhrill. of which. It is generally uſed in aſking a queſtion, 
| WHLT, S. (wiht, Sax. a thing; awhi#, Sax, | is the ſame in both numbers, and when uſed in the 
any thing) a point or jot. The leaſt perceptible | oblique caſes is placed before a verb. He is the man 
quantity. | | whom I ſaw.” From whom, this tyrant holds the 
WHITBY, S. a large ſea · port town in the north | due of birth.” SHAK. He was the man to whom 
riding of Yorkſhire, with convenient piers, &c. It I gave it.“ In queſtions it is ſet before the prepoſi- 
ſtands at the influx of the Eſk into the German ocean, | tion by which it is governed ; © Whom did you go 
Above 200 veſſels belong to this place. It has a | with.” Mr. Locke ſeems to have uſed who in the 5 4 
plentiful market on Saturdays, but no fairs; and lies | lique caſe, improperly, for whom ; <* We are much 
13 miles north weſt of Scarborough, and 247 north | at a loſs cu civil powers belong to.” Locke. 
of London. — WHO'EVER, Pron. any one, without limita- 
WHI'TCHURCH, S. a mayor borough of | tion or exception. | „ 
Hampſhire, which ſends two members to parliament, [ WHO'LE, Adj. (walg, Sax. heal, Belg.) all; 
It has a market on Fridays, and four fairs, viz. on f containing every one. Uninjured or unimpaired. 
April 23, June 20, and July 7, for toys, and Oc- | Cured of any wound or diſeaſe. Sound, | 
tober 19, for ſheep. It is about 10 miles from Win- WHOLE, S. all the parts of which a thing is 
cheſter, and 58 from London. Near it is a fine ſeat | compoſed. | | 
and park of the earl of Portſmouth. WHOLESALE, S. in large quantities 
WHI'TCHURCH, S. a market town of Shrop- | WHOLE'SOME, oy: (heelſam, Belg. beylſam, 
ſhire, with a very good church, in which is the Teut. bel, Sax. health) ſpund. Orthodox or agree- 
monument of the agli Achilles, John Talbot firſt able to ſcripture, applied to doctrine. Contributing 
earl of Shrewſbury, who was lain in battle in 1453. | to, or preſerving health, Kind. “I cannot make 
This town raiſed a whole regiment for king Charles 1. | you a wholfome anſwer.” SHak. The laſt ſenſe is 
Tt is ſeated on the confines of the county, near | obſolete, | . 5 
Cheſhire, about 162 miles north weſt of London. WHO'LLY, Adv. intirely ; completely. . 
Its market is on Fridays, and its fairs on Whit Mon- WHOM, the oblique caſes of whe, both in the 
day and October 28, for ſheep, horned cattle, horſes, | ſingular and plural numbers. From cwammu, Goth. 
hogs, flaxen and hempen cloth, and fine woollen'| tomu, Ruſſ. tomo, Boh. : 
4 __ cloth.  WHOY'OP. See Hoor. 5 
- - WHTTE, Adj. (hit, Sax. wit, Belg, cwit, WHORE, S. ( hure, hor, Sax. hoere, Belg tur- 
Goth.) having ſuch an appearance as is formed from | va, Bob. Pol, Flung. kurba, Dalm. curva, Epir.) a 
a mixture of coloured rays of light. Snowy, Pale. | woman who grants unchaſte favours to men. A 


VE? 


SIE OE 


Pure or unſpctted, Innocent. | harlot; a proſtitute ; a ſtrumpet. 
To WHI'TE, or WHUTEN, V. A. to make To WHO'RE, V. N. to converſe unchaſtely 
white, or like ſnow in colour. | with the other ſex. i 


WHITEHAVEN, S. a large and flouriſhing WHO'REDOM, S. the act of converſing un- 
ſea port town of Cumberland, with a very good har- chaſtely with the other ſex. 
bour and raad on the Iriſh fea. It carries on a very WHO'S E, the genitive of which or who. 
briſk trade in cca's and ſalt. Its market is on Thuiſ- WHY”, Adv. (wi, forbwi, Sax.) for what rea- 
days, and its annual fair on the iſt of Auguſt, for | ſon; uſed in: errogatively. For which reaſon or 
merchandize and toys. The town has been greatly | what reaſon, uſed relatively. 8 8 
| | VI, 
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| | 7 ee | fi Partwic or Pxxuxx - 
eat. e CE. ne 
dan n en ee  holin = — 8 WIGAN, S. a well-built mayor-town of La 
thus wibert, ſignihes ay ri COD *; — caſhire, which ſends two members to parliament. 
2 doly, and. Jars; : CO OR EY Ie has a market on Mondays and Fridays, and fairs 
did. FFC Joly-Thurſday and October 13, for horſes 
wre, or WICH, in the — of 1 . | aher, Lal 8 and on Toes bh for horſes 
_ een a k rr Rug — the | and horned cattle. It carries on 3 
win ing anks ot Ari 7 ; * it 5 It is o miles 
ſame ſenſe are uſed weiks, Goth. wies, P al. ders. r — n 3 
Port. and Boh. va. Sclav. vaſſelo, Croat : 2 rr (wie, Saz.) a man, or perſon, 
which laſt word waſſal, ſeems to be properly de- tage. . 
rived, N HT. i the compoſition of names, is bor- 
I'CKED, Adj. (wicca, Sax. an exchanter, we- WYHT, in : - 
by Sax. to e 0 wirean, eaſe” wh ; * _ —_ the Saxons, and ſignifies ſtrong, nimble, 
weced, wiccd, Sax. crooke . ich Jaſt ſeems to be no * 6 11 Beg.) not made 
bad —— : T 7 amy” r ee e Wes : 2 0 2 —— 57 nature, op- 
from the ſtraight and. r Ir nn ty e ” : 1 4 roſe.” Deſart, 
head; but as words 8 8 the — Mecely imaginary DE 
hich is dropped in 2w:c&ed, the origin we have aſ- N Beet . . a 
7 _ hems rhe beſt living in habitual contrariety 1 8. a deſart or tract not cultivated or 
to the laws of God. Given to vice. 3 $0 to looſe or puzzle in a 
WICKE R, Adj. (vyce, Dan. a twig ; twiggen, acht oe LN \ (Say to loo p 
Belg.) made of ſmall twigs. 83 'LDERNESS, S. a deſart or place uninha- 
het Fr.) af nil Lang e bited or uncultivated. Milton uſes. this word — a 
E 2 3 wi „ The paths and bow'rs, our joint hands 
eee ee, ee fe ele Fre ore 
reat ſpace Inciu wet de. U > pF . * inly inha- 
25 * the point. Remote. ; I it is applied to any tract but thinly Inha- 
WI'DE, Adj. at a diſtance. With great _ | WULDFIRE, S. a compoſition of inſlammable - 
"I 0 WIDEN, V. A. to increaſe extent from the — eaſy taking fire, but hard to be extin- - 
ſides. To extend. Neuterly, to grow wide. . | . ie. 
| . Pha” LDGOOSE-CHASE, S. a fruitleſs purſuit, 
WI'DOW, S. (widwa, Sax. widuue, Belg. weddw, WI, 3 . : » 
Brit, vidua, Las) a woman whoſe huſband is r 23% CY 
dead. N / 7 . , | b „ 
6 8 . - WUVYLFUL, Adj. (from will and full) ſtubborn 
To WI DOW, V. A. bee 2 ne not hearkening _ Sg or perſuaſion. Done or 
T 010d && Rig of oy (Hg OOr ORR. ſuffered b deſign. - 5: 
' WIDOWHOOD, S. (from widew, and had, or | WILL, S. {wille, Sax, wile, Belg. Hl Brit, 
9 Wo 779 Z 8 g - 
| f ; 121 / th. wicle, Boh. welt, Pol, ui, 
bn Sax. implying ſtate or condition) the ſtate of a * eng P — - 
widow, PLA 258 þ =o 
, | | has to order the conſideration of any idea or for 
3 5 or extent from onð id 1 e conſider it, determining it to _ or ID Fs 
Other. , 3 X A 
h | | SM 8 r prefer one before another. Command. 
i = 3 > . tha —_ Br B An inſtrument by which a pena 
oth. Wealda . * 3 
: diſpoſes of his property after death. Compoun 
from wald, Sax. vellde, Sax. power; velld, Il. to | 4-4 4 it ſignifies favour, kindneſs, or right in- 
lighten a burthen, or manage with the hand) to ma- | with Coe 5 1 | 
— or uſe without obſtruction, as being not too _—— = e x 8 Zo | = es, Sw 
heavy. 5 ; Hen, Belg.) to bend our ſouls to the having of 
g WI ERV, Adj. (ſee Wirr) made pally e _— . — 1 to be good. To command in a 
into wire. Wet or _—_ — rg hos 2 : poſitive manner. It is commonly uſed as an auxili- 
3 = * or wo 1 — ary verb to expreſs the future tenſe, and is diſtin- 
2 ape 2.82 N e | guiſhed from fail, which generally implies a om 
CORO Bt) ä ga. | d in the ſecond or third perſons, but will only 
5 1 1 — Prem or hiits that ſomething is about to happen 
aA woman a as « - © 5 4 ; i 9 ; 2 VA A . , 
W1'G, uſed in the end of names, ſignifies war, or | which depends on a 3 free choice 54% 
heroe, from wiga, Sax. | : 
56 | 
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fall in the firſt perſon, ſimply expreſſes a future f days; and it has an annual fair on May 14, for 
action or event, but will promiſes or threatens. Will, } cattle and pedlary. It lies ſeventy-one miles from 
is thus declined; I will, thou wilt, he will, we will, | London. | T2 hed 
&c. which is borrowed of the preſent indicative of | WIND, S. (the i is pronounced ſhort, from 
will, from the Saxon, who uſe it likewiſe to expreſs | wind, Sax. and Belg. guynt, Brit. winds, Goth. vin- 
this tenſe, as, Ic wille luiſian: I will love, or I | dur, Iſl. of wa an, Goth. to blow) a ſenſible motion 
am about to love.” Je wille to deg on thinum huſe of the air. The direction of the air to any point, 
wunian: Sax. I will ſtay in your houſe to day.” Breath. Any thing inſignificant, particularly ap- 
WI LLE and VULLI, in the compoſition of | plied to threats. Find of airy threats.” Par, Loft. 
i names, ſignifies many, and is borrowed from the | To tale or have the wind of, ſignifies to have the aſ. 
1 Saxons, Thus Willielmus William, fxom willi, | cendancy or advantage of. To take wind, applied 
many, and helm, a helmet or defence for the head, | to ſecrets, implies their being diſcloſed or made 
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ſignifies, a protector or defender of many. public. | 
WILLING, Adj. inclined or not averſe to do a To WIND, V. A. (the 7 is pronounced "Ol 
thing. Ready or condeſcending. | | preter and participle paſſive, 'wound; windan, Sax. 
| WULTON, S. a mayor-borough of Wiltſhire, | winden, Belg.) to blow or ſound by the breath. To 


which ſends two members to parliament. It is ſeated | turn round. After turn, to regulate its courſe, To 
on the river Willy, is an ancient place, and was | manage by ſhifts.” To follow by the ſcent. To 
formerly the moſt conſiderable town' in the county, | change or alter. To enfold, entwiſt, or excircle, 
It has a market on Wedneſdays, and fairs on May | Uſed with ent, to extricate from any difficulty. 7. 
4, September 12, and November 13, for ſheep. It | wind up, to bring to a ſmall compaſs: to raiſe by 
carries on a manufacture of carpets, It lies fix | means of a winch or key. To raiſe by degrees, 
miles from Saliſbury, and eighty-ſeven from London. | To put in order by a certain end or regular action. 
Here is a magnificent ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, Neuterly, to alter or change. To turn or twiſt 
called Wilton-houſe. As COLON round, To move round, To move in crooked 
WTLY, Adj. full of ſtratagem. Sly, cunning, | lines, from vindur, Ifl. crooked. To be extricated 
artful. $6 5 from any difficulty or perplexity, followed by out 
WIVMBLE, S. (wimpel, from wwimmeleu, Belg. | of Es 
to bore) an inſtrument with which holes are WTNDBOUND, Adj. hindred from failing by 
bored, 5 | Icontrary winds, „„ | 
* WIMPLE, S. (guimple, Fr.) a hood or veil. | WINDER, S. an inſtrument or perſon by which 
&« The wimples or criſping pins.“ If. ii. 22, Ob- | any thing is turned round. In botany, a plant that 
ſolete. 1 | | Ii twiſts itſelf round others. | 
WI'N, uſed in the compound names of men, ffg-= “ WIVNDFALL,S. fruit blown down from a tree. 
nifies war or ſtrength, from win, Sax, Sometimes it | Figuratively, a bequeſt, or legacy. 6 h 
implies popularity, from wiru, Sax. dear or beloved. I'NDING, S. (vindur, Iſl. crooked) any 
And in the names of places denotes a battle fought J crooked or bending path. . 
there. | | | 1 WI NDINGSHEET, S. a ſheet in which the 
To WI'N, V. N. (preter and paſſ. wen; winna, | dead are wrapped. | 5 
Sax. winun, Belg.) to conquer or gain by conqueſt. WI ND LASS, S. a handle by which a rope or 
To gain the victory in a conteſt or game. To ob- | lace is wound round a eylinder. A handle by which 
tain or overpower by ſuperior charms or pei ſua- | a wheel is turned. | „ ts 
ſions. Neuterly, to gain the victory or advantage. | WINDOW, S. (vindue, Dan. Skinner derives it 
Uſed with wpon, to influence, gain ground, or over- | from wind-door, and thinks it to have been written 
power, © | EN ſo originally) an aperture in a building by which 
To WI'NCE, V. N. (gwingo, Brit.) to kick with | light and air are let into a room, The frame of glaſs 
pain. To kick in order to throw off a rider, applied | whichcloſe the aperture. - 8 
to beaſts of carriage. To WINDOW, V. A. to furniſh with win- 
WI NCH, S. (guincher, Fr. to twiſt) an inſtru- | dows. To place at a window. Would'ſt thou 
ment held in the hand by which a wheel is turned | be window'd in great Rome.“ SHAKEsP. To break 
round. | | | into openings. Your loop'd and window'd rag- 
To WI'NCH, V. A. ſee Wines, | gedneſs.“ SHAK, | 5 
WINCHELSEA, S. a borough of Suſſex, go- | WI'NDPIPE, S. the aperture through which we 5 
verned by a mayor and jurats, who return two mem- | breathe, 5 Sa . 
bers to parliament. It enjoys the privileges of a | WI'NDSOR, S. a town of Berkſhire, pleaſantly 
cinque-port, and, together with Nottingham, gives | ſeated on the banks of the Thames, in a healthful 
title of earl to the noble family of Finch. It had a air. It is a handſome, large, well- inhabited place; 
harbour, now choaked up. Its market is on Satur- | but principally famous for its magnificent ene 
| os 18 
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which is a royal palace. St. George's chapel, in 
which the knights of the garter are inſtalled, is one 
of the moſt beautiful and ſtately Gothic buildings in 
Europe; in the choir are the ſtalls for the twenty- 
ſix knights, with banners over them, and a throne 
for the ſovereign, Windſor- palace is now become 
the principal reſidence of his preſent majeſty. This 
town ſends twomembers to parliament, and is 20 
two miles weſt of London. It has a market on Sa- 
turdays, and three fairs, viz. on Eaſter-Tueſday for 
horſes and cattle, on June 5 for horſes, cattle, and 
wool, and October 13 for horſes and cattle. 
WI'NDWARD, Adj. towards the wind. 
WINDY, Adj. conſiſting of wind. Next 
the wind. Empty, or having no ſolidity. Tem- 
peſtuous. | ; 
WINE, S. (win, Sax, winn, Belg. vinum, Lat.) 
a liquor made of the yon of the grape ferment- 
ed, Liquors made of fermentations of vegeta- 


bles. c 
WING, S. (gebwing, Sax. winge, Dan.) that 

part of a bird by which. it flies. Flight, The fan 

of a winnow. In botany, the angle formed between 


the ſtem and leaves of a plant. In war, the two ex- 


treme bodies on the ſides of an army. Any ſide- | 


piece. The two ſides of a building. 

To WI'NG, V. A. to furniſh with wings 
able to fly, To ſupply an army with ſide bodies. 
Neuterly, to paſs by flight N 

To WI'NK, V. N. (wincian, Sax. wincken, Belg.) 


to ſhut the eyes. Figuratively, to paſs by a fault 


without taking notice of it. To connive at; to 
tolerate. 55 
W1I'NK, S. the act of cloſing the eye. 
WINNING, Part. attractive: overpowering by 
charms. Charming. ä | 
WINNING, S. a ſum won at any game. 
To WI'NNOW, V. A. (windrian, Sax. vanno, 
Lat.) to ſeparate. by means of wind. To ſeparate 
grain from the chaff, To fan, or beat with the 
wings. Winnetos the buxom air.“ Par. Loft. 
Figuratively, to ſift, examine, or ſeparate. 
WINTER, S. (Sax. Dan. Teut. and Belg.) the 
cold ſeaſon of the year. oh 
To WUNTER, V. N. to paſs the winter. 
To WI PE, V. A. (wipan, Sax.) to rub ſoftly, 


to en< 


or cleanſe by rubbing ſoftly, To ſtrike off gently. . 


Uſed with out, to efface. 

WI PE, S. the act of cleanſing. A blow or 
einne 5 5 | 
WIRE, S. 7virer, Fr. to draw round) metal 
drawn into flender threads. | 

To WI'REDRAW, V. A. to ſpin into unne- 
ceſſary length. $22 "0h £ 

To WIS, V. A. (preter and part. paſſive, wiſf: 
wiſe, Teut. wyſen, Belg.) to know. Obſolete. 

WI'SDOM, S. (from wis, or wiſ/ſen, Leut. to 
know, and dom, Sax. ſtate or condition. Wiſdom, 
Sax, wiſdom, Dan.) the act of the underſtanding, by 


| 


| 


which it finds out the beſt ends and the beſt meang 
of attaining them. Prudence. 5 


W1I'SE, Adj. (wis, wiſe, Sax, wiis, Dan. and 


Belg.) ſkilful in — out the beſt ends and the beſt 


means of attaining t 
wiſdom. ©* Eminent in wiſe deport.” Mrrr. 
WI'SEACRE, V. A. (formerly written wiſeſegger, 


from wiſehegger, Belg. a ſoothſayer) a perſon of dull 
apprehenſion, or pretending to wiſdom without 


reaſon, | 

To WTSH, V. N. (wiſcian, Sax.) to have a 
ſtrong and longing deſire for che exiſtence or poſ- 
ſeſſion of any thing, Uſed with well, to favour. 
2 to deſire or long for any future or abſent 
good, | | 
WI'SH, S. a.Jonging deſire, The thing deſired, 
WI'SHFUL, Adj. longing. Expreſſive of long- 


WISKET, S. Spee ˖ 

WI'SP, S. (Swed. and old Belg. gbißbd, Belg.) a 

ſmall bundle of hay or ſtraw. e 770 
W1I'ST, pret. and part. paſſ. of Wis- 
WI'STFUUL, Adj. attentive; full of thought. 

Grave. caſt many a wifful, melancholy look.” 

GULLIVER, | 


in 


em. Grave, or betokening 


W1I'T, S.. (gewit, Sax. from witan, Sax, to 


know) a faculty or operation of the mind, conſiſting 
in aſſembling thoſe ideas with quickneſs and variety 
that have any reſemblance or congruity, and thereby 


making pleaſant pictures and viſions agreeable to the 
mind, Sentiments produced by quickneſs of fancy. 


and raiſing pleaſure in the mind. Genius, Senſe. 
= _ plural, a ſtate wherein the underſtanding it 
ound. | 


WITCH, S. (wicce, Sax.) a woman ſuppoſed to 
| practiſe unlawful arts, by which the imaginations of 


others are diſturbed, 


WITCHCRAFT, S. the practice of witches. 


Soreery. In cantation, aſcribed to an old woman 
who is ridiculouſly ſuppoſed in contract with the 
devil, to enable her to do miſchief, | 
WT'TH, Prep. (with, Sax. mith, Goth.) by, ap- 
plied to note the cauſe, inftrument, or means by 
which any thing is done. Sometimes it denotes 
union, conjunction or ſociety, ©** There is no live 
ing with thee,” TATLER. Sometimes it ſignifies 
mixture. Put a little vinegar with oil.” Some» 
times|it implies oppoſition or againſt, ** Captain Pier- 


ſon fought with Paul Jones,” Amongſt. Intereſt 
is her name with men below.” Davp, Together, 


or inſeparably. *©* 7/7th her they flouriſh'd and with 
her they die.” Pops, Followed by that or this, im- 
mediately after. With that, the God his darling 
phantom calls.“ GAR TH. 8 

WI“ TH, in compoſition, according to the Saxon 


acceptation, denotes oppoſition or privation; thus 
cuvethan, Sax, ſignifies to ſpeak, and withewethan, Sax, 


ſpeak againſt or contradict, In the ſame manner 
wither is uſed ; thus ceren, Sax. ſigniſies beloved or 


elected, 
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elected, but wither-coren, rejected or reprobate ; and 
in the ſame manner withra, Goth. is uſed, from 
whence both the Saxon words are derived, 
W1ITHA'L, Adv. along with the reſt ; likewiſe; 
at the ſame time. Sometimes uſed inſtead of with. 
„What God loves and delights in, and is pleaſed 


"zoithal.” T1LLOT. | 


To WITHDRAW, V. A. (from with or wither, 


Sax. againſt, and draw) to take back or deprive of. 


To call away, or make to retire, Neuterly, to re- 


tire or retreat. 
WTITHE, S. a willow twig. A band, or band 


of twigs, from withe, Sax. a band. 


To WI'THER, V. N. (gwitherad, dry, faded) 
to fade or grow ſapleſs. Figuratively, to waſte or 
pine away. Actively, to make to fade, ſhrink, or 
decay, for want of moiſture. 

To WITHO'LD, V. A. (from with and Hold, 
ſee with in compoſition) to refrain, hold back, or keep 
To keep back or refuſe, | 

WITAHT'N, Prep. (withinnan, Sax.) in the inner 
part of. Within the compaſs, or not beyond, ap- 
plied to place and time. 5 

WITHI'N, Adv. in the inner parts, 
ſoul or mind. | 

WITHOU'T, Prep. (withutan, Sax.) not within, 
In a ſtate of abſence, or privation. Void of. Un- 
leſs, or except. ©* The French will not fight with- 
out we oblige them.” An. Beſides, or not including. 
On the outſide. Beyond. 

WITHOU'T, Adv. on the outſide. Out of 
doors. Externally. 

WITHOU'T, Conj. unleſs; if not ; except. 

To WITHSTA NB, V. A. (preter withſteod; 
with/landian, Sax.) to oppoſe, reſiſt, or conteſt 


In the 


with. 


WI TLING, S. (a diminutive of wit) a perſon 
who pretends to wit without grounds. 

WITNESS, S. (witneſſe, Sax.) a teſtimony. A 
perſon who gives his evidence or teſtimony for or 
againſt a thing. Mitb @ witneſs, implies effectually, 


or to a high and extravagant degree. 


To WITNESS, V. A. to atteſt, To ſub- 
ſcribe one's name to a writing in order to atteſt 
its being authentic. Neuterly, to atteſt the truth of 
a thing. 

WITNESS, Interject. an exclamation uſed at 


the beginning of a ſentence, to imply that a parti- 
' cular perſon or thing are evidences of the truth of 


any aſſertion. 
I'TTICISM, S. an attempt at wit. | 
WVTTINGLY, Adv. (from witan, Sax. to 
know) knowingly, by deſign, or with deliberation. 
W1I'TTOL, S. (Sax.) a perſon who knows his 
wife to be unchaſte, but connives at it. A contented 
cuckold. 


WUTTY, Adj. judicious; ingenious; full of 


wit; ſarcaſtic. 


To WE'VE, V. N. to marry. 
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WI'VEs, the plural of wife. 
WI'Z ARD, 8. 1 wiſe; or wiſian, Belg. to 
know) formerly uſed for a perſon of extenſive know. 
ledge ; at preſent uſed only in a bad ſenſe and ap- 
plied to a conjurer. Foo „ 
WO'BURN, or WOOBURN, S. a town in 
Bedfordſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 4 fairs, 
viz. on January 1, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, hogs, 
&c. March 23, July 13, and October 6, for cattle. 
It was formerly famous for its abbey, which, ſince 
the diſſolution of monaſteries, has been the duke of 
Bed ſord's palace, Here is alſo a free ſchool, and a 
charity ſchool, founded by one of the dukes of Bed- 
ford. This town 1s about 44 miles from London. 
WOY'E, S. (ws, Sax.) the cauſe of ſorrow, or 
miſery. A tate of miſery, often uſed in threatnings, 
as woe bez woe is; or | 
WO'FUL, or WO'EFUL, Adj. full of ſorrow. 
Cauſing exceſſive grief. Afflictive, calamitous, 
mournful, wretched, _ © | 
WO'LD, in the compound names of places, ſig- 
nifies a plain open country; from wzld, Sax, a plain 
having no wouds. ER a 
WO'LF, S. (pronounced woolf, from wel, Dan. 
wolf) a beaſt of prey much reſembling a dog. In 
medicine, an eating or corroding ulcer, Figura- 
tively, a man of a ravenous diſpoſition, | 


WO'LFISH, Adj. ravenous ; cruel ; reſembling 


a wolfin 88 
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WO'LVERHAMPTON, S. a populous well 
built town of Staffordſhire, with a good market on 
Wedneſdays, and a fair on July 10, for all forts of 
commodities. It has an ancient collegiate church, 
annexed to the deanery of Windſor, and a handſome 
chapel, with two meeting houſes ; alſo a free ſchool 
well endowed. It is chiefly noted for its iron manu- 
factory. It lies 32 miles north of Worceſter, and 
I 34 north weſt ot London. 


WO'MAN, S. (in the plural woamen, pro- 


nounced wimen, from wimman or wifman, Sax.) the 


female of the human race. A female attending more 
particularly on a lady.— As a lady's woman | 
WO'MANISH, Adj. effeminate. 
WO'MANEIND, S. the female ſex. 
WO'MB, S. (wemba, Goth. wamb, Sax. wemb, 
IN.) the place for the fœtus in a woman, The place 
whence any thing is produced. | ; | 
WO'MEN, pronounced wimmen, the plural of 
WoMEN. 8 3 8 
WO'N, pronounced won, the preter of Win. 
To WO'N, V. N. (wunien, Sax. wnen, Teut.) 
to dwell or reſide. He wons—In foreſt wild.” 
Par. Le. Obſolete, ig 
To WO'NDER, V. N. (pronounced wander; 
from wundrian, Sax. wonderen, Belg. wundern, Teut.) 
to be affected or aſtoniſhed at the preſence of ſome- 
thing ſtrange or ſurpriſing. 1 
O'NDER, 8. (Belg, wunder, Sax. wonder, 
Teut.) any thing which cauſes ſurprize by its — 
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neſs. Surpriſe cauſed by ſomething unuſual or un- 

expected. Aſtoniſliment; amazement, . 
' WO'NDERFUL, Adj. marvellous ; aſtoniſhing; 
amazing; ſurprizing ; ſtrange. 

WO'NDROUS, Adj. ſo ſtrange as to cauſe 
aſtoniſhment, | 

To WO'NT, or to be WO'NT, V. N. (wa- 
nian, Sax. gewoonen, Belg.) 
uſed. To uſe. 5 | 

WO'NT, pronounced with the o long, like that 
in noſe. A contraction of will not. : 

WO'NTED, Adj. uſual, common, accuſtomed. 

To WOO” V. A. (awegod,, Sax. courted) to 
court; or endeavour to gain the affections of a per- 
ſun as a lover. To invite with earneſtneſs and kind- 
neſs, To importune or long. I woe to hear thy 
even ſong.” MILT. | 

WOOYD, S. (was, Sax. tvoud, Belg.) a large 
and thick plantation of trees. The folid ſubſtance 
whereof the branches or trunk of a tree conſiſt, when 
. ſtripped of the bark. Timber. 

WOO'DEN, Adj. (from wood and en a Saxon 
termination, implymg the materials of which any 
thing is made) made of wood. Figuratively, clumſy 
or aukward, | | 

WOO'DLAND, S. ground covered with trees 

WOO'DMAN, S. a ſportſman or hunter. Not 
a 
. WOO'DNOTE, S. wild or native muſic. 
« Warble his 'woodnetes wild.” MiLT. | | 

WOO'D-OFFERING, S. wood burnt on an altar. 

WOO'DSTOCK, S. a town in Oxſordſhire, 
which ſends two members to parliament, Here is a 
ſtately palace called Blenheim houfe, erected at the 
public expence, in memory of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's victory over the French and Bavarians at 
Blenheim, in 1704. The town has a good market 
on Tueſiays, and five fairs, viz, on March 25, and 
Whit Tueſday for all forts of (cattle, on I ueſday 
after November 1, and October 2, for cheeſe and 
cattle, and on December 17, for cheeſe and hogs. It 
carries on a manufacture of ſteel chains for watches, 
and other things in poliſhed ſteel ; it is alſo famous 
for its gloves. It lies 7 miles from Oxford, and 63 
from London. i | 1 | 

WOO'DY, Adj. abounding in wood or trees. 
Conſiſting of timber. Relating to woods. 

WOO'F, S. (wifta, Sax. wef, Dan. wevel, Belg. 


waffel, Teut. but Johnſen derives it from wove) the | 


croſs threads ſhot by a weaver with a ſhuttle, between 
and acroſs thoſe of the work... 


WOO'L, S. (wulle, Sax. wH, Iſl. gwlan, Brit. 


wolle, Belg. wulle, Teut. well, Dan. volna, Sclav. 
wha, Boh. welnn, Pol. vulna, Dalm.) the covering 
of ſheep. Figuratively, any downy, ſhort thick 
hair. Wool of bat and tongue of dog.” SHAk. 
3 Adj. coniſiſting of wool, Made of 
Wool. | | 
* 9, cloth made of wool, 


to be accuſtomed or 


WORCESTER, S. a flouriſhing city of Wor- 
ceſte1ſhire, and capital of that county, It is de- 
lightfully ſeated on the river Severn, over which 
there is a handſome ſtone bridge. It contains nine 
pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral, and Saint 
Michael's, which is without the liberties of the city. 
It is well inhabited, has good houſes and ſtreets, and 
is remarkable for the cloathing manufacture: it alſo 
carries on manufactures of carpets, china-ware, and 
gloves, Heie are two free-ſchools, one of which 
was founded by Henry VIII. ſix charity ſchools, ſe- 
ven hoſpitals, a water-houſe, and a well contrived 
quay, It is a county of itſelf, and is 2 by a 
mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, &. It ſends two 
members to parliament, is a biſhop's ſee, and gives 
title of marquis to the duke of Beaufort. It has a 
market on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and 
four fairs, viz. on Saturday before Palm-Sunday, on 
Saturday in Eaſter- week for cattle, horſes, and linen 
cloth ; Aug. 15, and Sept, 19, for cattle, hops, cheeſe, 
lambs, hops, and linen. It is thirty-ſix miles from 
Briftol and 112 from London. | : 

WORCESTERSHIRE, S. a county of England, 
bounded on the eaſt by Warwickſhire, on the ſouth 
by Glouceſterſhire, on the weſt by Herefordſhire, and 
on the north by Staffordſhire and Shropſhire, It is 
about thirty-five miles in length and twenty-ſeven in 
breadth, It contains 20,630 houſes, 123,780 inha- 
bitants, 152 pariſhes, twelve market-towns, and ſends 
nine members to parliament, The principal rivers 
are the Severn, the Avon, the Salwarp, the-Stour, 
and the Teem, The air is very healtby, and the ſoil 
in the vales and meadows very rich. Several of the 
hills feed large flocks of ſheep, The capital town 
is Worceſter, | 
WO' RD, S. (pronounced wurd, from wanrda, 
Goth. word, Sax. ward, orden, Arm. ord, Hl. woor- 
den, Belg. wort, Teut.) an articulate ſound of the 
voice by which ſome idea is conveyed to the mind of 
another. Any collection of letters that conveys an 
idea, A ſhort diſcourſe. Figuratively, language. 
Aſter make, conteſt. After keep, a promiſe. After 
give, a ſignal, After bring, an account, or meſſage. 


In ſcripture, the goſpel diſpenſation, Chriſt, or the 
ſecond perſon in the ever bleſſed Trinity. 


WO'RDY, Adj. (wordig, wordful, Sax.) abound- 
ing in words, or making. ule of more than what are 
neceſſary, | 

WO RE, preter of WEAR. f 

To WORK, V. N. preter and participle paſſive, 
worked, or wrought. 'Weorcan, Sax. verct, Dan, 
vuerch, Belg. warcken, Teut.) to labour or employ 
one's ſelf about any thing which requires conſtant 
or vigorous exertion of ſtrength. To be in action 
or motion. To act as a manufacturer. To fer- 


ment, applied to liquors. To operate or have an ef- 


fea, To obtain by aſſiduity. To act on as an ob- 
jet, To refine, uſed with 2p zo. To be toſſdot 
agitated as if in a fermentation z confuſed with 
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working ſands and rolling waves.” ApDis. Active- 
ly, to make by degrees or continual application of 
ſtrength. To LOS hh manufacture. To produce 
dy action. To bring into any ſtate. Yorks it- 
ſelf clear.” Appis. To embroider, or perform by 
the needle. To manage or direct, applied to ſhips. 
Uſed with out, to effect by continual labour. T's 
eraſe, or efface. To work up, to raiſe, excite, or 
rovoke. | 
WO'RK, S. (weorc, Sax. werk, Belg.) conſtant 
application of ſtrength or mind. Labour or employ. 
A ſtate of labour. 
made by the needle, or any manual art. An action 
er deed. To goto work with, is, to manage or treat. 
Te. ſet on work, to employ, engage, or excite to 
action. 


WO' RL, S. (world, weruld,; weoruld, Sax. world, 


 weerela, Belg. welt, Teut. from whren, Teut. to en- 
dure; becauſe, according to Skinner, it was ſup- 
poſed by the heathens to be eternal) the whole ſyſ- 


tem of created things. The earth. Following this, 


the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. A ſecular life, or the 
pleaſures and intereſt which ſtea] — the ſoul from 
God. A public life. A great multitude. Man- 
kind. In tbe world, implies, exiſting, in being, or 
poſſible. For all the world, exactly. World without 
end, ſignifies to all eternity, or time without end, 
from the Saxon, wherein it generally ſignifies 
tame. 


WO'RLDLINESS, S. a ſtate wherein a perſon 


purſues his preſent, to the negleR of his future and 
eternal, intereſt, Covetouſneſs. 

. . WO'RDLING, S. one who is entirely guided by 
views of gain. 


WO'RDLY, Adj. relating to this life, in contra- 


_ diſtinRion to that which is to come. Bent entirely 
upon this world. Belonging to the world. 
WO'RM, S. (worm, wyrm, Sax. worm, Belg. 
vermis, Lat.) an annular creeping animal. A gun- 
ſcrew. | 
To WO'RM, V. N. to work ſlowly and ſecretly, 
WO'RMY, Adj. abounding in worms. 
WORN, part. paſſive of WEAR. f 
To WO'RRY, V. A. (worigen, Sax.) to tear, 
mangle, or ſhake like beaſts of prey. Figuratively, 
to harraſs or perſecute brutally. To teaze. | 
WO'RSE, Adj. (the comparative degree of bad; 
thus irregularly compared bad, worſe, wor/?, from 
worra, Sax, wairſicza, Goth. or id, Iflandic ; thus 
compared ill, verre, ve?) that which, on compariſon, 
appears to have leſs good qualities than another. 
WO'RSHIP, S. (wer/eype, Sax.) dignity which re- 
. Quires reverence and reſpect. A character of ho- 
nour, Adoration. Honour, The title of a juſtice 
of peace. 5 3 
To WO'RSHIP, V. A. to adore or pay divine 
_ honours to. To honour or treat with great reve- 
Vence. Neuterly, to perform acts of devotion. 


A bungling attempt. Any thing 


WO'/RST, the ſuperlate of bad or ill. See 
\Worse. } ST IT 
To WO'RSE, V. A. to defeat or overthrow. 
WO'RT, S. (wirt, Sax. wort, Belg.) any herb 
originally ; but at preſent appropriated to a plant of 
the cabbage kind. New beer, either fermented or 
fermenting ; from hyrt, Sax. 1 

WORT H, S. (pronounced wurth ; from gveorth, 
or wyrth, Sax. gwerth, Brit. warth, Arm.) price or 
value. Excellent. Importance. Virtue, © 

WO'RTH, Adj. equal in price or value. De- 
ſerving of. | | 

WO'RTHY, Adj. (from WorTH) deſerving ; 
«1g in value, uſed with of Valuable, Suic- 
able. | 
| WO'RTHY, S. a perſon of eminent qualities and 

deferving eftcem  - _ | | 

To WO'T, V. N. (witan, Sax. whence weet, to 
know, whoſe pre ter wet, by miſtake was uſed for the 
preſent) to know, or be aware of. Obſolete. 

WOTTON-BASSET, S. a borough of Wilt. 
ſhire, with a warket on Fridays, and three fairs, on 
May 4, November 13, and December 19, for cows 
and hogs. It is ſeated near a large park, not far 
from the foreſt of Bredon; and ſends two tepreſen- 
tatives to parliament. It lies twenty-five miles north 
of Saliſbury, and ſeventy- eight weſt of London. It 
is governed by a mayor, two aldermen, &c. 

WO'ULD, the preter of will, uſed as an aux- 
iliary verb to expreſs the optative and ſubjunctive 
moods, in which ſenſe it is likewiſe uſed by the 
Saxons, . egthen ge wolde ge fwolde tham geleafan, 
onfor he lerde ; he either would or ſhould embrace the 
faith he taught.“ BRD. Hi. Ecc.p. 141. I he word 
is thus declined both in Engliſh and Saxon. 

Sing. 3 Plur. 
Eng. I would, thou wouldſt, he would. We would, &c. 
Sax. Ic wold, thu woldefl, be wold. Me wolden, c. 
In the optative it ſignifies wiſhing ; but in the ſub- 
junctive, reſolution, SE 8 

WOU'LDING, S. an inclination. or deſire. 
The wouldings of the ſpirit.” HammonD. 

WOU'ND, S. (wind, Sax. wonde, Belg.) a hurt 
given a perſon b wy violence, 5 

To WOUND, .A. to cut the ſkin by any ac- 
cident or violence. | WE | 
 _WOUN'ND, preter and part. paſſ. of Wind. 

WRA'CK, S. (Belg. wræcce, Sax. a wretch) the 
deftruQion of a ſhip by wind or rocks. Figuratively, 
ruin or deſtruction. See WRECK. 8 

To WRA“ NGLE, V. N. (wrangbeſcur, Belg.) 
to diſpute or quartel in a peeviſh or perverſe manner 
for trifles. 9 „„ 

WRA! NGLE, S. a quarrel on account of ſome 
trifling incident, A perverſe diſpute. 

To WRA'P, V. A. (hreopian, Sax. to turn; 
wreffler, Don.) to roll together in folds, To cover 


with ſomething rolled or thrown round. Uſed = 
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up, to cover, hide or conceal, To compriſe; to 
contain. 5 [ef oa : 
WRA! PPER, S. any thing uſed as a cover. 

WRA“ TH, S. (wrath, Sax. wrede, Dan. wreed, 
cruel) anger excited to a high degree by ſome great 
offence. Rage; fury. | | | 

WRA'THFUL, Adj. furious, raging ; angry. 

- WREA'THE, S. (wreoth, Sax.) any thing curled 
or twiſted. A garland or chaplet. | 

To WREA'THE, V. A. (preter wreathed, part. 
paſſive, wreathed and wreathen) to curl or twiſt, To 
interweave or entwine together. To convolve. 

WRE'CK, S. (wreecce, Sax. a miſcrable perſon ; 
wracke, Belg. a ſhip br-ke to pieces) this word is va- 
riouſly written ; if derived from the Saxon, it -is 
| ſpelt as in this article, but if from the Dutch as in 
the article WRACK. . 

To WRE'NCH, V. A. to pull by violence. To 
ſorce. To ſprain a limb. 

WRE'/NCH, S. a violent pull or twiſt. A ſprain. 

To WRE'ST, V. A. to extort by violence. 

ToWRE'ST LE, V. N. to ſtruggle with a perſon 
in order to throw him down. | 

WRE”TFCH, S. (wrecca, Sax.) a perſon in ex- 
tieme miſery. A perſon of no worth or merit. 

WRE'TCHED, Adj. in a ſtate of miſery ; pitiful; 
deſp cable; worthleſs ; unhappy ; unfortunate, 

WRE'TCHEDNESS, S. affliction; miſery ;- un- 
happineſs ; deſpicableneſs. | 

To WRI'GGLE, V. N. to more to and fro with 
ſhort twiſts in walking. 

WRIGHT, S. (wribta, wrybta, Sax.) 
man. A maker, - | 
To WRI'NG, V. A. (preter and particip. paſſive, 
wringed and wrung; wringen, Sax.) to twiſt or turn 
round with violence. To force moiſtare out of a 
thing by twiſting it. 42 
 _WRUNEKLE, S. (wwrincle, Sax. wrinkel, Belg.) a 
furrow of the ſkin or face. Any roughneſs or un- 
evenneſs in a ſurface. 3 

To WRI'/NKLE, V. A. (wrinclian, Sax.) to con- 
tract the ſkin into furrows. To make any ſurſace 
uneven. | 

WRI'ST, S. (wri/?, Sax.) that part in which the 
hand joins to the arm. | | 

WRI'STBAND, S. the band at the extremity of 
a ſhirt or ſhift ſleeve. i | 

WRI'T, S. (from write) any thing written. 
Scripture : the laſt ſenſe is uſed when ſpeaking of the 
bible. A judicial or legal procels, © 
WRIT, the preter of WRITE, 

To WRITE, V. A. (peter writ, or wrote, part. 
paſſive, writ) to form letters, or expreſs by a pen. 
To compole. 

To WRI THE, V. A. (writhan, Sax.) to diſtort, 
To twiſt with violence, To wreſt. 

WRITING, S. the act of forming letters, words, 
&c. with a pen. A paper containing writing. Any 
legal inſtrument. A book, | 


a work- 
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 WRI'TTEN, part. paſſ. of WriTE. 
WRO'NG, S. (wrange, Sax.) any thing, done 
knowingly or with a deſign to injure another. De- 
triment ; injury. 
| WRO'NG, Adj. inconſiſtent with morality, pro- 
perty or truth. Improper. Unfit, unſuitable. 
To WRO'NG, V. A. to deprive a perſon of his 
due. To injure. | 
WROY'TE, preter-and participle paſſ. of WRITE. 
WRO'TH, Adj. angry; very much provoked by 
ſome offence, $* Moſes was wroth.” Exod. xvi. 20. 
WRO'UGHT, (pret. and part. paſſ. of work, 
derived from worten, Belg. which makes gerocht in 
the preter, hrogat, Sax.) performed. Prevailed upon, 
or influenced, uſed with wpon., Operated. 
WRUY/NG, preter n part. paſſive of WRIN G. 
VR“, Adj. (from writh:) crooked, diſtorted, 
perverted, wreſted ; wrung. 
To WRV, V. N. to be writhed or contorted, to 
deviate. Actively, to diſtort; to cauſe to deviate. 
WYCHERLY, (WtLL1iam) this eminent comic 
poet, was born about the year 1640, was the eldeſt 
ſon of Daniel Wycherly, of Cleve in Shropſhire, 
Eſq;—When he was about fifteen years of age, he 
was ſent to France, where he became a Roman ca- 
thalic; but, on his return to England, and becom- 
ing a gentleman commoner of Queen's college in Ox- 
ford, he was reconciled to the Proteſtant religion. 
He afterwards entered himſelf in the Middle Tem- 
ple; but, making his firſt appearance in town in the 
looſe reign of Charles II. when wit and gaiety were 
the favourite diſtinctions, he ſoon quitted the dr 
ſtudy of the law, and purſued things more agreeable 
to his own genius, as well as to the taſte of the age. 
As nothing was likely to take better than dramatic 
performances, eſpecially comedies, he applied him- 
ſelf to this ſpecies of writing. On the appearance of 
his firſt play, he became acquainted with ſeveral of 
the firſt-ratewits, and likewiſe with the ducheſs of 
Cleveland, with whom, according to the ſecret hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times, he was admitted to the laſt de- 
gree of intimacy. Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 


had alſo the higheſt eſteem for him, King Charles 


likewiſe ſhewed him marks of favour ; and once gave 
him a proof of his eſteem, which perhaps never any 
ſovereign prince before had yiven toa private gentle- 
man. Mr, Wycherly being ill of a fever, at his 
lodgings in Bow ſtreet, the king did him the honour 
of a viſit. Finding him extremely weakened, and 
his ſpicits miſerably ſhattered, he commanded him to 
take a journey to the ſouth of France, believing that 
the air of Montpelier would contribute to -reſtore 
him, and aſſured him at the ſame time, that he 
would order him Sol. to defray the charges of the 
journey, Mr, Wycherly accordingly went into 
France, and, having ſpent the winter there, returned 
to England, entirely reſtored to his former vigour. 
The king, ſhortly after his arrival, told him, that he 
had a ſon, who be was reſglved ſhould be educated like 


e 
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the ſon of a king, and that he could not chuſe a more 
proper man for his governor. than Mr. Wycherly; 
for which ſervice 15001. per annum ſhould be ſettled 
upon him. Mr. Wycherly, however, ſuch is the 
uncertain ſtate of all human affairs, loft the favour of 
the king, by the following means, Immediately af- 
ter he had received the gracious -offer above-men- 
tioned, he went down to "Tunbridge, where, walking 
one day upon the Wells-Walk, with his friend Mr. 
Fairbeaad, of Gray's-Inn, juſt as he came up to the 
bookſeller's ſhop, the counteſs of Drogheda, a young 
widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came there to en- 
quire for the Plain Dealer; „Madam,“ ſays Mr. 
Fairbeard, *©* fince you are for the Plain Dealer, 
there he is for you;” puſhing Mr. Wycherly to- 
wards her. Yes,” ſays Mr. Wycherly, this lady 
can bear plain dealing; for ſhe appears to be ſo ac- | 
compliſhed, that what would be a compliment to 
others, would be plain dealing to her.“ © No, truly 
Sir, ſaid the counteſs, I am not without my 

faults, any more than the reſt of my ſex ; and yet 

notwithſtanding, I love plain dealing, and am never 

more fond of it, than when it tells me of them.“ 
& Then, madam,” ſays Mr. Fairbeard, © you and 
The Plain Dealer, ſeem deſigned by heaven for each 


right ungrateful, The true cauſe of his ablcence, 
however, was not kn-wn, In ſhort, the lady way 
jealous of him to that degree, that ſhe could not en. 
dure him to be one moment out of her ſight. Their 
lodgings were in Bow-ſtreet, Covent-Garden, oyer 
againſt the Cock; whither, if he at any time went 
with his friends, he was obliged to leave the windows 
open, that his lady might ſee there was no woman in 
company. Nevertheleſs, ſhe made him ſome amends, 
by dying in a reafonable time. She ſettled her for. 
tune on him: but his title being diſputed aſter her 
death, the expences of the Jaw and other incum- 
brances fo far reduced him, that, not being able to 
ſatisfy the importunity of hjs creditors, he was flung 
into priſon, where he languiſned ſeveral years; nor 
was he releaſed, till king James II. going to ſee his 
Plain Dealer, was ſo charmed with the entertainment, 
that he gave immediate orders for the payment of his 
debts; adding withal a penfion of 200). per annum, 
while he continued in England. But the bountiful. 
intentionsof that prince had not the deſigned effect, for 
Wycherly was aſhamed to give the earl of Mulgrave, 
whom the king had ſent to demand it, a full acconnt 
of his debts. He laboured under thife difficulties, 
till his father died; and then too the eſtate that de- 


other.“ In ſhort, Mr. Wycherly walked a turn or 
two with the counteſs, waited upon her home, viſited * 
her daily at her lodgings while ſhe ſtaid at Tun- 
| bridge, and at her lodgings in Hatton-Garden, after | 

e went to London; where in a ſittle time he mar- 
ried her, without acquainting the king. But this 
match, ſo promiſing in appearance to his fortunes and 
happineſs, was the actual ruin of both. As ſoon as 
the news of it came to court, it was looked upon as 
a contempt of his Majeſty's orders; and Mr. Wych- 


erly's conduct after bis marriage occaſioned this to be 
_ "reſented ſtill more heinouſly ; for he ſeldom or never 


went near the court, which made him thought down- 


ſcended to him, was left under very unzaſy limita- 
tions, ſince, being only a tenant for life, he could - 
not raiſe money for the payment of his debts. How- 
ever, he took a method of doing it, which few ſuſ- 
pected to be his choice; and this was making a 
jointure. He had often declared he was reſolved to 
die married, though he could not bear the thoughts 
of living in that ſtate again: accordingly, juſt at the 
eve of his death, he married. a young -gentlewoman 
with 1500]. fortune, part of which he applied to the 
uſes he wanted it for. Eleven days after the cele- 
bration of theſe nuptials, in Dec. 1715, he died; and 
was interred in the vault of Covent-Garden church. 
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X cond letter of the Engliſh alphabet, is 
| borrowed from the Saxons, and is'to be 
) met with likewiſe in the Gothic alphaber, 
but pronounced by them in the ſame manner 
as by the Greeks, i. e. like ch. The Greek $; 
has the ſamg found as the Engliſh ; but as this 
letter is never uſed to begin Engliſh words, the ar- 
ticles under it will be very few, and moſtly de- 
rived from the Greek. A numeral X ſtands for 
ten. | a REY 
XA'CCA, S. the name of the firſt founder of 
idolatry in the Indies and Eaſtern countries; the hiſ- 
tory of his life reports, that when his möther was 
big with him, ſhe dteamt that ſhe brought forth a 


white elephant, which is the reaſon the Kings of Siam,. 
Tonquin, and China have ſo great a value for tbem: 


Nacca retired into the wilderneſs,. and there formed 


his ſcheme of idvlatry z and at. his return, having a | 


great number of diſciples, he choſe ten thouſand, to 
whom he communicated his plan, and furniſhed them 
weth inſtructions to teach others. his doctrines, ör- 


dered them to put no other title te their books, nor 
give any other reaſom ſos their aſfertiene, than Ipſe 
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A double conſonant, and the twenty ſe | 


dixit, he, their maſters or: great prophet, ſays it; by 
which means he took away all examination. The 
Brachmans affirm he is gone through a metempſy- 
coſis 80,03 times, and that his- ſoul has palled into ſo 
many different kinds of beafts,, whereof the laſt was a. 
white elephant; and that after all theſe. changes, he 
vis received into the. company of the gods, and is 
| become a pagod.. | | . | 
; XENIA, S.. preſents, gifts, or tokens that one 
friend or aequaintance uſed to ſend, . give, or beſtovy- 
upon another, to refreſh or renew their old acquain- 
tance or friendſhip; alſo preſents or gifts made to 
kings, governors, &c. at a certain time, for the con- 
tinuancè of their favour and protection, or the grant 
of ſome new privilege. "5 | 
XE'RIFF, S. a title. given to a chief governor of 
: Barbary. | ; 
+ -XERO'PHAGY, 5. the eating of dry meats, a. 
kind of faſt among the primitive Chriſtians, 
XIPHOIL' DES, S. in anatomy, the name of a car- 
tilage at the bottom of the ſternum, and ſo called from: 
its reſembling the point of a word, - + 
XY'STUS, S. in architecture, a long ſpaclous 


» 


portico, wherein the athlete. exerciſed. 
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The twenty- third letter of the Engliſh a: | has'a market on dee and a fair on Friday a 


A V 
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phabet; uſed both as a vowel and a con- | Saturday in Eaſter- week for petty: chapmen. 1 lies 
ſonant. Its form in the Saxon alphabet | 123 miles north-eaſt of London. 
I ſeems -borrowed from that of the Greek ARM U TH, SOUTH, 8. a ſmall incorpos 
7, eſpecially as its ſound in the Saxon reſembles it, | rate borough of the iſle of Wight, in Hampſhire, 
and i in moſt Engliſtt words, derived from the Greek, with a market on F ridays, and a fair for toys on 
is ſubſtituted for it. When it occurs at the begin- July 25. It is a handſome place, with a caſtle and 
* of a word it is founded like the Hebrew, bur. ' ſmall fort planted with guns. It ſends two members 
at the end of words like a long i. Such words. as. 2 eren and lies vinety miles from Lan- | 
end in this letter in the ſingular form their plural j in E 
ies, being formerly written with ie inſtead of a 5; and YA'RN, 8. (em San.). wool ſpun” into 
perhaps generally derived from the French, who] threads. | 
form their * likewiſe by the addition of ans ; _ WL, 8. a boat or mall veſſel belonging to to A 
thus fraternity, formerly written ſhaternitle, makes 1301 417 21 ; 
Fraternities in the plural. It is prongunced b Kos | 'To YA WN, V. N. (teen, San: Jt. gape. To 
ting the breath with a ſudden expanſion of the lips, open wide. To expreſs longing by Saping. e 
when contracted ſo as to ſound a uw, AWN, 8. the act of gaping. e tag toty 
YA'CHT,S. (from jagt, Teut. ) accordingtoSkin- YA“ WNIN G. Adj. ſlecpy. 
ner, a ſmall ſhip, nur uſed in n Kate  _ YCLE/RED, (part. paſſive of elepe, to call, ban 
engers. | clepan, Sax. to which is added the particle y, uſed in 
ARD, 8. (geard, Sax. gardd, Brit.) incloſed the preters and patticiples 100d Engliſh, from ge, 
ground belonging to a houſe, A meaſure containing | Sax.) called; named. 
three feet, ſettled by Henry I. from the length of his YE”, the nominative plural of thou, uſed when 
own arm, from gerd, Sax, In the plural, Jong | ſpeaking to more than one perſon; from ge, Sax. 
pieces of timber, fitted acroſs the maſts, and uſed as hui, Arm. wy, Bob. vy, Dalm. vi, Sclav. chweh, 


— 


ſupports for the ſails. | Brit. /, Turk) it is declined thus. 

YA“ RE, S. (gearæ, Sax.) ready; eager; dex. | ing. Sing. Plural. Plural. 
trous. You ſhall find me yare.” SHAK, Not in | Sax. Nom. thu. Eng. thou. Sax. ge. Eng. 4: or you, 
uſe. ; Gen. thin, of thee, eower. of you. 

YARMOUTH, or GREAT YARMOUTH, Dat. the. to thee, cow. to you. 

S. a large and well-built town of Norfolk with a ACC, the thee, the. eow. ye. 

noted ſea-port on the German ocean, at the mouth | Voc. cala thu. thou or you. eala ge. to you. 

of the river Vare. It is eſteemed the key of this Abl. the, from thee. abl. cow. by you. 
coaſt, and is a clean, handſome place, whole inhabi- YE'A, Adj. (ea or gea, Sax. ja, Dan. Teut. and 


tants carry on a conſiderable trade, It is governed "os ) yes; truly. 

by a mayor, aldermen, &c, who returns two mem To YE AN, V. N. (eanian, Sax.) to bring forth | 
bers to parliament. It is a place of great ſtrength, Youngs applied to ſheep. 

both by nature and art, being almoſt ſurrounded with 'ANLING, S. the young of a ſheep, _ 
water, and having a draw-bridge over the river. It YE'AR, S. (gear, Sax. jaer, Belg. jabr, Teut. 


dar ä 
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aar, Dan. ar, Run.) a ſyſtem or circle of ſeveral 
months, or a ſpace of time meaſured by the revolu- 
lion of ſome celeſtial body in its orbit. A ſolar year, 
conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, and 48 minutes. 4 
lunar year, conſiſts of 354 days, or 12 lunar months, 
The civil year, is that which each nation has contrived 
to compute time, and generally conſiſts of whole days; 
the common civil year conſiſts of 365 days, and the 
Biſſextile, or, leap year, conſiſts of 366 days, and has 
one day more than the common, which is called the 
intercalary day. The Emboliſmic, or intercalary lunar 


year, conſiſts of 13 lunar months, or 384 days. Te 


Fulian year contains 365 days, excepting every fourth 

car, which contains 366 days, and is called the 
Bilextile, or leap year. The Gregorian year, is ſo 
called from Pope Gregory xiii. who finding in 1582, 
that there was a variation of the vernal equinox of 
ten days, from anno 325, left thoſe ten days out of 


the calendar, in order to bring back the equinoxes to 


the day of the month that they fell on 325. And in 


order to prevent the ſeaſons from going back for the | 


future, he ordered every hundredth year, which, ac- 
cording to the Julian ſtile, was to be a leap year, 


ſhould be a common one conſiſting of 365 days only; 


but becauſe this method would take away too much, 
he remedied his inconveniency by ordering every 
hundredth year to remain Biſſextile. But as the year 
1700, according to the Gregorian ſtile, was a com- 
mon year, which in the Julian, was Biſſextile, the 
Giegorian and Julian at that time differed eleven 
days; on which account, in order to reduce both 
ſtiles to one, to prevent and remedy other inconve; 
niences ariſing from this inaccurate computation, 
theſe eleven days were omitted in the Engliſh calen · 
dar in the reign of his late Majely 
glorious and bleſſed memory. The Egypiian year, 
called likewiſe the year of Narbonnaflar, conliſted 
of 365. days, divided into twelve months of thirty 
days cach, beſides twelve intercalary days added at 
the end; and was uſed by Ptolemy in bis Almageſt. 


The ancient Greek year, was lunar, conſiſting of twelve 


months, containing, at firſt thirty days each; and 
| afterwards of thirty and twenty-nine days alter- 

nately, computed from the firſt appearance of the 
new * moon, with the addition of an intercalary 


month, of thirty days every 3d, 5th, 8th, 16th, and 


19th year of a cycle of 19 years. The ancient Ma- 
cedonian year, was a lunar year, differing from the 
Attic only in the names of the months ; The modern 
Macedonian year is a ſolar year beginning on the 1| of 
January. The ancient Jewiſh year, conſiſted of, ele- 
ven months, containing alternately thirty and twenty 
nine days, and was made toagree with the ſola year, 
by ape je day or twelve days at the end of the 
year, or elſe by intercalating a month. The Syrian 
year is a ſolar, commencing with the month of Oc- 
tober in the Julian calendar. The Perſian year, con- 
ſits of 365 days, divided into twelve months of thirty 


George II. of 
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days each, with five intercalary days added at th 
end ;. this is called Yezdergerdic year, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Jalaltan year, introduced in 1702, and for- 
merly by intercalation made fix or ſeven times in four 
years and every fifth year. This ſeems to be the 
moſt accurate and juſt of any yet diſcovered, as it 
keeps the equinoxes to the ſame days without the leaſt 
variation, and correſponds with the motion of the 
ſun with the greateſt preciſion. In the plural, this 
word is uſed for old age. He looked in years.” 
Dryp. | To 

YE'ARLY, Adj. every year. Laſting a year, 
Once a year, | 

To .YE'ARN, V. N. (pronounced yern, with “ 
ſhort ; earnan, Sax.) to feel a ſtrong ſympathy, af- 
fection or tenderneſs. Actively, to grieve or affect 
with ſympathy, ** It would yearn your heart to ſee 
it.” SHAK. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete, 

YE'AST, S. (geſt, Sax.) the foam of beer in a 
ſtate of fermentation, „ 

YE'LK, S. (yealewe, Sax. yellow) the yellow part 
_— egg; commonly pronounced and often written 
yolk, | 5 . 
To YE'LL, V. N. (yle, Iſl.) to make a horrible 
ery through ſorrow or agony. 
_ YE'LL, S. a cry expreſſive of horror. 

 YE'LLOW, Adj. (gealewe, Sax. gheleuwe, Belg. 
gialh, Ital. jacine, Fr.) of a bright colour reſembling 
old, | | 
_ YE'LLOWBOY, S. a piece of d coin. 
% Yellowbey, to fee council.“ 7. Bk. = | 27 
To YE LP, V. N. (yealpan, Sax.) to bark or 
make a noiſe like a hound in purſuit of its prey. 

YEO'MAN, S. (according to Junius from ge- 
man, Sax, a viilager) a man of a ſmall landed eſtate; 
| Formerly given as a title to ſoldiers, and at pre- 
| 3 N e 5 ** 8 which attend the king, 
cloathed in the dreſs worn in the da 2 
VIII. | 125 8 1 
YEO'MANRY, S. the 
men. 

To YE'RK, V. A. 
out with a ſpring. k 7 
_ YE'RK, S. a fpring, or quick motion. 

. See Y BARN, | ; | 

8, Adv. (giſe) a term uſed to imply conſe 
aſſent, or ky 1 oppoſed to no, * 292 
YE'STER, Adj. (ghifler, Belg. herneflus, Lat.) 
being next before the preſent day. Whom. ye/ter 
| _ beheld.” DayD, Seldom uſed unleſs in compo- 
ition, | | ir $438 

YE'STERDAY, S. (giſlandæg, Sax. h i 
Lat.) the day laſt paſt. ik Te”: hon 

YE'T, Conj. (gyt, git, geta, Sax.) nevertheleſs ; 
notwithſtanding ; however. Yet theſe impertec- 
tions being balanced by great virtues.” DR Y- 
DEN, Ge, | 


collective body of yeo- | 


(ſee Jerk) to move or throw 


'YE'T, Adv. beßdes ; mare than has been mens: 
| | tioned, 


„While they were yet heathens.“ ADDp1s. 


? ""YOR- 


eats that. 


'YOR 


tioned, © This furniſhes with yet one more rea- 
fon.” ATTERBURY. Still; without any alteration. 
Once 
more. Yet, yet, a moment.“ Pore, Uſed with 
a negative before it, at this time, or ſo ſoon.” 
© Thales—laid, young men not yet.“ Bac, 

To YIE'LD, V. A. (pronounced yeeld, from gel- 
dan, Sax. to pay) to produce. To afford. To give 
as a due. To allow. © I yield it juſt.” MILTON. 
Uſed with up, to reſign, or ſurrender.. Neuterly, to 
ſubmit as conquered, To comply. To admit or 
allow. Togive place to as an inferior in excellence 
or any other quality. ; . 

YO'KE, S. (geoc, Sax. joc, Belg. jugum, Lat. 
juge, Fr.) the bandage placed on the neck of a draught 
horſe, F iguratively, a mark of ſervitude; flavery. 
Band or tye. A couple or pair, A piece of 
wood placed on the ſhoulders by means of which two 
pails are carried at once, 1 ; 

To YO'KE, V. A. to faſten to a carriage by a 
yoke. To join or couple with another. Caſſius, 

u are 


To reſttain or eoafine. Words and promiſes that 
yoke—the conqueior.” HDi. | 
YO'KEFELLOW, or YO'KEMATE, S. a 


companion in labour. Yohefellcws in arms.“ SHAK. 


A mate. _ | 
YO'LK, S. ſee VEIk. 2 
YO'N, VO ND, YO'NDER, Adj. (geond, Sax.) 


at a diſtance. 


_ YO'RE, or of YO'RE, Adj. (geegara, Sax.) 
Jong ; of old time, or long ago. 3 
TORK, S. (named Caer Ebrauc, by Ninnius and 
Cuer Effrac, from K. Ebraucus, its ſuppoſed founder, 
Everwic or Eafor-wick, Sax. i. e. a city ſituated on 


the river Ure) the ſecond city in England, an arch- 


hiſhop's ſee, and the metropolis of Yorkſhire, It is 


- pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, in a fertile ſoil, and 


wholeſome air, is both large and populous, ſeveral 
miles in circumference, has four large gates; and is 
divided by the river Ouſe, formerly named Ure, 
which has a very handſome bridge, whoſe arch is 
eſteemed very. much on account of its ſweep and 


dimenſions. This city has. been famous for many 


centuries : in the time of the Romans, it was not 
only a Roman colony, but likewiſe the feat and the 
burial. place of emperors; Severus and Conſtantius 
Chlorus both kept their courts and died here, King 
Edwin with all his nobility being converted by Pau- 
linus 627, was baptized in St. Peter's church, built 
at that time by him with wood, but afterwards 


finiſhed by Oſwald, and Paulinus his converter was 
made by him the firſt archbiſhop of this ſee, Frem 
this time this city. began to be celebrated for its 
eccleſiaſtical. dignity: pape Honorius ſent it a pal), 
and it was made a metropolitan city, with the pri- 
macy oer, not only tyelve ſees in England, but 


bed With a lamb.” SHak. To enflave or 
ſubdue. He yoketh your rebellious necks.” SHAK, 


likewiſe over all the biſhoprics in Scotland. Egbert, 
archbiſhop of this ſee, in-the year 740, founded a 
noble library, which Alcuinus of York, tutor to 
Charlemain, ſpeaks of in ſuch terms, as convey the 
greateſt idea of its ſumptuouſneſs. The frequent 
altercations between the archbiſhops of this ſee and 
thoſe of Canterbury for precedency were determined 
in the time of archbiſhop Thoreſby, anno 1353, b 
pope Alexander, at the ſolicitation of king Edwar 
III. who decreed „ that the archbiſhops of York 
might ſtile themſelves Primates of England, but that 
they ought io pay obedience to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury as Primate of all England, in mat. 
ters of 1eligion.” — During the time of the Saxons 
this city was in a flouriſhing condition, till the year 
667, in which its walls were ſo ſhattered by frequent 
aſſaults, that they were forced by Oſbright and Ella, 
kings of Northumberland, in their purſuit of the 
Danes, who were afterwards both flain here. King 
Atheſtan ſoon recovered it from the Danes, and de- 
moliſhed the caſtle they had made. But deſtined to 
feel miſerics in thoſe early times, we find the city fired 
accidentally by its on inhabitants in faking precau - 
tions againſt the Danes, in the time of the Con- 
queror; and, notwithſtanding their calamity, et ſtre 
to again by the Conqueror himſelf in revenge for 
their not having made that defence he ſuſpected they 
might have done. But this was not *tilt after their 
having ſuſtained a ſiege from him, in which he was 
ſo charmed with the bravery of Earl Waltheof the 
governor, that he gave him his own niece in mar- 
ringe, and ſome time after made him earl of Nor- 
thampton, Huntingdon, and Northumberland. In 
the reign of king Stephen it ſuffered greatly by a fire, 
which burnt down the cathedra}, St. Mary's Mo- 
| naſtry, &c. The monaſtry was indeed ſoon reſtored: 
to its former ſplendour, but the cathedral lay in ruins 
till the reign of Edward I. when it was begun to be 
| rebuilt by J. Roman, the Treaſurer, and fin iſſied by his 
ſon John, William Melton, and Thorefby, who: 
were all archbifſhops of this ſee, Thoreſby was in- 
deed a very great benefactor, laid the firſt ſtone of the 
| new choir in July 1631, and at ſixteen different pay- 
ments gave as many hundred pounds, beſides other 


| ſinall fums for carrying on the work. About this 


time the citizens begun to rebuild the walls, and 
made excellent laws for the government of the city. 
King Richard II. made it a county incorporate, and 
Richard III. built a new caſte in it; and that nothing 

might be wanting to render it iRuftrious, Henry 
VIII. eſtabliſhed a council or ſenate here, reſembling 
the parliaments of France, who were to take cogni- 
zance of all cauſes ariſing in theſe parts, and decide 
them by the rules of equity. It is governed like 
London, by a Lord-Mayor; twelve aldermen who 
are juſtices of the peace; twenty-four prime common 
council men; eight chamberlains; ſeventy- to com · 
mon- couneil- men, a recorder, town-clerł, common 


| : | ſerjeant, 
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ſorjeant, ſword-bearer, de. It ſends two members. 


* ._ 4 


tive plural of eower, from ge, Sax. you and on that 


to parliament ;z is diſtant from London 192 meaſured 
miles, and is ſituated in long. 22 deg. 25 ſec. Lat. 
38 deg. and 10 ſec, oe | 
You, Pron, (cow, the aceufative plural of thu, 
Sax. thou) this word is uſed when we ſpeak to more 
than one; but by cuſtom has been applied, by way 
of ceremony, even when we addreſs a ſingle perſon, 
It is ſometimes uſed indefinitely, for any porſon, in 
the ſame ſenſe as on, Fr. 

YOU'NG, Adj, (iong, geong, Sax. iong, Bolg, 
jung, Teut.) not born many years. 


In the firſt part | 


accaunt is ſeldom uſed but when we ſpeak ta more 
than one, unleſs when we compliment a perſon; and 
in that ſenſe it is that we add the '; final, a ſign of 
the genetive ſingular, more particularly ſo when the 
ſubſtantive goes before, or is underſtood, «4 *Tig 
manag'd by an abler hand than your's,” Dx Vn. «It 


is yr! to tranſmit,” Pops. 


OQ'URSELF, Pron, (from your and f, in the 
ſame manner . Sax, and filba, Goth. are uſed in 
compoſition) you, excluſive of any other, - 

YOU'TH, S. (yeoguth, Sax.) that part of life 


of life. Piguratively, ignorant, unexperienced. which is between childhood and manhood, generally 
Applied to vegetables, newly grown, Ts reckoned from 14 to 28, A young man. Young 
YOU'NG, 8. the offspring of brute animals, men, uſed colleQively, | | 
YOU'NGSTER, or YOU'NKER, S. a young | YOU'THFUL, Adj, young, Suitable to 
perſon, A word of contempt, youth. Vigorous. Playful, F 
YO'UR, Pron. {cower, Sax. jentuar, Goth.) be. To VU, V. A. to ſigh or fob. 
longing to you, It ſeems to be rather tho gene- 1 ns 
g R 2, 
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F: '] he wenty- fourth and Jaſt letter of the 
| alphabet; a double eonſonant, 

is the ſame in the Saxon, Gothic and 

— ) Greek aiphabets, and its ſound reſembles 

that of an hard §. It is pronounced by the motion 

of the tongue upwaids towards the palate, and then 


downwards again, with an opening or ſhutting the 


teech, end is diſtinguiſhed from the 3 by keeping the 


tip of the tongue longer on the roof of the mouth in 


pronouncing it, : 

ZA'FFIR, S. a blue colour made of cobalt pow- 
dered very tine, mixed with three times its weight of 
powdered flints, and ſublimated. 

ZA'NY, S. (probably from zanei, according to 
Johnſon, but from a contration or giovana, or 
anna, a ſcoff, according to Skinner) a perſon who 
endeavours by odd geſtures and expreſſions to excite 


laughter. A merry-andrew, or buffoon, © Prea-. 


cher at once and zany of thy age.“ Pops. 


ZA'RNICH, S. a ſolid ſubſtance in which orpi- 


ment is found, of a green or yellow colour. 


ZE'AL, S. a paſſionate ardour or affection for 


any thing, perſon or cauſe. 


ZEA'LOT, S. (zeloteur, Fr.) one who eſpouſes 
cauſe with great ardour or paſſion; generally 
uſed in diſpraiſe. ö a, 

ZEA'LOUS, Adj. (pronounced zelous) eſpouſing 
any cauſe with paſſion. 

ZE'CHIN, S. (from zecha in Venice, where the 
mint is ſettled) a gold coin worth about nine ſhil- 
lings ſterling. | 

ZE'D, 8 the name of the letter z. Figura- 
tively, a crooked perſon, formed like the letter Z. 
A worthleſs inſignificant wretch. ** Thou whoreſon 
acd, thou unneceſſary letter.“ SHAk. ; 

ZENITH, S. (Arab.) the point in the heavens 


directly over one's head, and oppoſite to the Nadir. 


ZE PHYR, or ZEPHY'RUS, S. (Lat.) the 
weſt wind; poetically applied to any calm, ſoft or 


genial g wind. 


Its form” 


| 


\ 


* 


| ZE ST, 8. the peel of. an orange ſqueezed into 
wine. A reliſh. or taſte ſuperadded to any thing, 


that ſpecies called ſymbolical, 


| phers called che prophet.” Bacon, 


Nn — 


Z EU “GMA, S. (Gr.) a figure in rheiorie, 
wherein an adjeQive or verb, which agrees with. 
the next words, is likewiſe applied to one or many 
more remote, | | : | 

ZO'DIAC, S. (zediague, Fr.) the ecliptic or 
track of the ſun through the twelve ſigns, called: 
by the name of ſome animal. Fhe Abbe de la 
Pluche, the celebrated author of the Spectacle de 
la Nature, in his hiftory of the heavens, as the learn- 
ed biſhop of Glouceſter obſerves in his ſecond volume: 
of the Divine Legation, has given. us an explicatione 
of the origin of the names of the ſigns, neither 
founded upon authority nor conſiſtent with antiquity... 
But according to the learned biſhop's ſyſtem they are 
to be derivied from the Egyptian kierpg! phics, and 

A # fan which 


opens to us a wide field for the unde: ſtanding to diſ- 


play its ſtrength; a field which leads to the diſcovery 


of the true fountain of animal, brute or vegetable: 
worſhip, for which the Egyptians were characteri-- 
zed and ridiculed, though perhaps not juſtly by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Let it be added that 
this account of Hicroglyphics is not only the moſt 


rational, moſt agreeable to ſcripture and the 1 


of antiquity, but likewiſe ſets ſome remarkable paſ- 
ſages both of the ſacred and heathen writers in ſuch a 
light, as to diſcover beauties which otherwiſe muſt be 
buried in ignorance, and enable us to clear up ſome 
cavils and difficulties which muſt upon any other 
ſyſtem remain unanſwered, and always appear incx- 
tricable. | „ 
ZONE, S. (zona, Lat.) a girdle, “ The mid- 
dle part—girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt.” Par, Lo. 
A diviſion of the terraqueous globe, with reſpect to 


the different degrees of heat. 


ZOU'GRAPHER, S. one who deſcribes the na- 
ture, properties, and forms of animals. By zoogra- 


ZOO'- 


py 


[ "IE 
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" ZOO'GRAPHY, S. a deſcription of the former 


natures and properties of animals. 
dy conducted into zgography.” GREW, 
ZOC'LOGY, S. a treatiſe concerning animals or 
living creatures, | 
ZO'OPHYTE, S. a vegetable or plant which par- 

kes both of the nature Spina and animals; ſuch. 
are the ſenſible plants and the polypus. 

ZOOPHO'RIC, Adj. bearing an animal. A 
 zoopharic c lumn in arcbicture, is that which bears 
or ſuppo:ts the form of an animal. 

ZOO'PHORUS, S. (fee Zoorhokte) the frieze 
of a. column, or that part which is between the ar- 


e are there- 


chitrgve and cornice; ſo called from the ornaments,, 
 reſemblin animals, carved upon it. 
| ZOO'TOMIST, S. a perſon who diſſects animals. 
ZOO'TOQMY, S. the diſſection of the body of: 
beaſts, called likewiſe comparative anatomy. | 
Z Ul NGLIANS, S. a branch of the ancient re- 
formers, ſo called from their founder Ulric * 
ZY TH O' GALA, S. (from zythus, Lat. ale or 
beer) in medicine, a word uſed frequently by Syden- 
ham, to ſignify a mixture of beer and milk, or a. 
. poſlet drink. 
Z. Z. a character made uſe of. by the ancient phy- 


t n t - 


ſicians to ſignify myrrh,, and by the. moderns to ſig- 
| nify ginger. | ; 
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RAMMAR | in the » art which teaches the kn for f aking, or writing any language 
properly. It is divided into particular and univer, 5 or general grammar. General 
grammar, explains the principles which are common to all languages. articular grammar, 
implies thoſe common principles to any particular language according to its eſtabliſned 

uſe and cuſtom. Grammar, therefore, treats of ſentences and the ſeveral parts of which 
they are compounded, Sentences conſiſt of words, words of one or more ſyllables, ſylla- 

bles of one or more letters; and theſe compoſe the whole ſubje& of grammar. 

Grammar is properly divided into four 33 'rit, That which treats of letters called 

orthography, when confined to writing; an orthoepy, when applied to ſpeech. 2dly, That 
part which relates to ſyllables, is called preſody. 3dly, That part which relates to words, 

their kinds, derivations, endings, changes, analogy ; and ts called etymology : and Athly, 

That which treats of the right placing or joining of words together in a 1 entence, yore 
is called E A letter 1 is the firſt principle, or leaſt part of a word. 


In the Engliſh language there are ewenty-ſix letters, as | 
5 a; Bb; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; H, h; I, — J, j; K, k; L, I; M, m; N a 
' ©,0; P, pz d K, r; 8, ſ. 81 T, t; U, u; V,v; W., W. X,x; T. 71 Z, 2. 
From the foregoing alphabet it appears, that amo * the ſmall letters / has two forms: | 


the long J being uled in the beginning _ _— of words, and the ſbort 5 at the * 
e 


A E W GRAMMAR or. 


T he letters are divided into vowels, ſemivoncls, conſonants and dipthchonga, | 
A vowel is a letter that may be ſounded by. i Sy 

A ſemivowel makes an imperfect ſound by it if fuch ae L, ”, u, 1, F.. ſ. 

A conſonant cannot be ſounded without a vowel. 

A diphthong is compounded of two vowels, pronounced with one impulſe of the voice. 
A triphthong is a ſound compoled of three vowels, as in lieu. | 


is . . d 64> . -Þ* >5 
_ * a \ 5 * * $ * 
„ * 4 A N. . * by, * 8 
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(HE vowels are ſix, viz. a, e, i, 0, 15 9. 
A, has three ſounds ; ſlender, open, and broad. 5 
A fender, is found in moſt words, particularly in thoſe which ad with an e 88 23. Ae 
in face, and in thoſe which end in tion, as creation. | | 
A open, is uſed in man. © © 
A broad, is pronounced as if fallbwed by an 4, Or W, as in 42 fall, __ 
The à ſhort approaches to the @ open, as in /a/s. | 
The a long, if followed by an e final, is always ſlender, as cam, came. BEE 
The a forms a dighthong only with i or v, and 1 or w, as ih gain. 
Au or aww his the found of the German a, as in claw, law, laugbty. 
| E, the ſecond . of the Engliſh alphabet, oceuts more e in 3 Engliſh 
language than in any other. 
Before a double conſonant it is always ſhort, as in fell, dwell, . 8 
At the end of words, it is SITY mute, or not ſounded, unleſs in ones 
that have-no other vowel, ne of in proper names, a5 in Penriepe; or hem uſed 
to ſoften the 8 . as in ſince, mincez or when it ſerves to-lengthen the 
preceding vowel, as can, lengthened into cane. : 
When the e comes before an 2 or after an r or . it has an obſcure ſound, as in n bearken, 
eudible, maſſacre. To 
It forms a triphthon with 4, as in near; * view 5 4 * 28 in . 5 
Before a it is enerally ſounded like e long, as in 4 FVV 
Et is ſounded like ee, as in deceive, relieve. 
Eu is ſounded like « long, as in Zudgſia, "1 : 455 
E, @, u, are combined and founded like à long in beauty, a its 8 ; _ 
Eo, is ſounded like e long in people; like e ſhort in leopard; and like o ſhort in yeomad. 8 8 
1, is ſounded long before a conſonant followed by an e final, as in lt but is ſhort 


in fin. 5 
Before r or 1 it is generally ſhort, as as in dirt, hurt: it forms a diphthong only with 75 1 
a the ſound ſhort. In the criphrhongs Ks, * 


as in feld; but in friend, the i is dropped, an 
ſounded like « open, as in is. 

O, is long in words ending with an e mute, as in Bone, tone. It SIS a diphthong 
with a, and has the ſound of o long, as in moan ; as likewiſe with i, which is the only 
proper diphthong in the-Engliſh language, as in ford, #0}; but in ſome words it is mute, 
and ſerves only to lengthen the ſound of the i, as in ſpoil, pronounced pile: joined to. 
angther o, it forms a diphthong, as in hot. It forms a diphthong with & or wo, 2s in our, 

| Power; but in ſome words has the ſound of o long; as in /oul, grow; in ſow, the verb, 


fgnifyiog to ſcatter ſeed, to diſtinguiſh. it . the the of a boar. Gu likes 8 
ſome- 


2 
" 1 1 


* | 
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ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft, as in court, and in cough ; like 1 cloſe, as in i an 3 


and like & open, as in rough, taugb. 
O, in che plural of woman, is pronounced like an i * women being pronounced 


WIEN. 
Q thart, is ſounded like u, in ſon, come. 
U, is long in the laſt ſyllable of words ending with an e e mute, as in w/e, otherwiſe 5 it is . 
ſhort, as in Aut, cut, burſt. It is joined with a, e, i, o, but in ſuch combinations has the 
force of d or cu, as in guaff, requeſt. Sometimes i in «i the i loſes its ſound, as in juice 3. 


it is mute ſometimes beſore @, e, i, and y, as in buy, guard, gueſt, guiſe. In words thats 


terminate with ue, the u is mute, as in proregue. 

2. is. borrowed ſrom the Greek, and its name from the Saxons. As no Ea liſh words 
end in Ye when i would occur at the end of a word, it is uſed to ſupply its place, as in 
thy it is likewiſe uſed before an i, as dying. It forms a diphthong with a, e, o, and %% 
as in may, tbey,. deſtroy, buy. Such words as 3 in this letter is the ſingular, form their 


27 7 al in es.z, as atom. the une being formerly written with ie inſtead. : 
„ | | 


A 


CHAP: I, ot te ee e 


Conſonant eannot be ſounded without adding: a.vowal before. * it, as m, which: 
A* 1 by prefixing a vowel before it ; and g ſounded pe, by ſubjoining. a. 
yowel after it.. 
he conſonants are ſubdivided into mutes, and ſemivowels. 
A mute is a letten which makes no ſound without a vowel, ſuch are Bic, 2 P, 9 23 


all. the other conſonants are called ſemivowels. 
A ſemivowel is a letter that makes an imperfect ſound without the addition of. a vowel, 


ſuch are z. b, I, m, u, r, 4, * four of. theſe are called liquids, | 
F 28 is 4. letter whick * part of i its ſound in another: conſonant Joined. with ity. 
uch are J, mw, un, 7. 

B, has one: unvaried cond, I is uſedibefore all vowels, lefevre the conſonants I and 15 
2s in Blame, break: In the following words it is mute, debt, fubtle, lamb, limb. Bis. 


called a labial, from the method of pronouncing it, which is by preſſing the whole length rh bo 


of: the Ji Os and forcing them open again by a.ſtrong breath. | 
is ſounded like / before #, i, and y, or before an apoſtrophe, denoting the abſence- 
of e, as in cement, city, cypher, grac d for graced; but before a, o, u, }, or 7, or at the 
ends of words, it is funded hard like. &, as in can, .cofi, cub, claſs, cruſt, public. Joined: 
to b, it has a like ſound as /þ,. as in church; but in words derived from the Greek, it is: 


ſounded like k, as in chemiſt; but when arch is compounded with. a- word beginning with 


a conſanant, it:has the ſound. of the En = gf ch in —_ as. in arch-biſbop. In words 

derived from the French, it is ſounded like /, as in machine | 

D, has but one vniform ſound, and is uſed before all the vowels, and the conſonants 
r and w, as draw, dwindle. 

F, is pronounced before a liquid, as in flame, and has one unvariable ſound, excepting; | 


that of is ſometimes pronounced like u. 
G, has two founds, that before a, o, u, being hard, as in game, 155 ſolt before e, i, v, 
or beforg an ee when it * the abſence. of & as in io g, and Judt ; Lock 
| | Juagec 1 


3 
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Jadged. At the end of a word it is always hard, as in dog. Its "_ befors 7 d 
ſometimes hard, eſpecially in words not derived from the Latin or French, as in give, get. 
For this reaſon it is ſoft in * e ending with er it is hard, as in anger. When 
it is followed by 1, or an t the b beginning o a word, its ſound is hard, as in drt, 
Fbeſt; but when g is followed by þ in the middle, and ſometimes at the end of words, "2 
(51 3.08 _— * has oth it is Pronounced. tho". Otherwiſe, ir has the found of f, win 
bn $77 Iv 3 55 1 15 = 
A, 132. note of aſpiration, and ſhews, that the vowel following tat be prono meet 
| with a ſtrong emiſſion of breath, as in hat, excepting in beir, herb, gr, bonour.” 40 2 Fes 
IJ. This conſonant is ſounded like a ſoft g. ot 
, bas the found of. c hard, and where the c ov be ſolt; as in kept; fit, log: PE 
| Aci. ſhould likewiſe in Engliſh be written with a &, not a c, as /ceptic. * * 15 
T, is the ſame in Engliſh as in other lan dune. At the end t monoſyllables 3 
| doubled, as in kill, fall; becauſe theſe words were originally written kille, falle; but in 


10 


8 compound words one of the 7's is e as in, _ 1 wor ie N 285 5 
5 mute, as in calf, bal}. , x 
„ A1, has always the ſame and. 5 = 
5 M. has always the fame invariable found, and ale: an m at the end of a wordis mute; 5 
as in condemn. - 
P, has always the fame ſound 1 when followed by 1 and beroeen n and t, ir i is mute 3 


4s in damps, tempt. | Th 
To Jn uk with b, in \ words derived from the Greek, it has the found af . 25 in 
8 wh En ith, as a as in * u *. np followed by 1 n a | 


it the end of words derived from che Greek or French, is « prondunced ike + a weak, 4 ia 
18 theatre, metre. 8 
S, has! naturally a ſharp bing nd, as in n Her; ; * when: ir ends 4 word; it is founded : 
5 like z; as in bees; unleſs in this, thus, us, yes; in thoſe words which are derived from 
tze Latin, as ſurplus, and in adpectives which end in ws, and are derived from the French, 
4s in gracious; religious; where we ſhould remark that the o is Hiletit, thoſe words: being 
1 ſounded as if Written gracius, religius. has the ſound of æ before jon, it a vowel goed 
before it, as in igſufen, but that of / ſharp, if it follow a 'conſonant; a8 in reverſion. . 
Before e mute it has the ſound of æ, as in adviſe; before at the end of words, in . 
a rh and 1 in Soom,” It is mute or not pronounced i in ie, iſland, 'viſcount. © 7 
FT, is ſounded hard before a, e, i, 0, u, and i, provided a vowel does not follow ; in 
FT Which caſe it has the ſound of /; as in motion, - ſabvation'; bur when ＋ goes before it; it 
retains its hard ſound, as in.queſtion. When joined with b, it has two ſounds, the dne ſoft, 
23 in all the pronouns, relative words and conjunctions, in all words between two vowels, 
eſpecially ſuch as end in sher, as father, and between 7 and a vowel, as in burthen. In 0 
other words, it is founded hard, as in the prepoſitions -with, - without, in the words 7bink, 
. ns, Sc. and in the adjetives thick, thin, Where it is ſoftened at the end of a CO 
ane final ſhould'be added ; as in breath; th is ſounded hard, bark in brew; ſofr. . 
V, has a found much reſembling an F ſoft; as in vein. ' Yen, 
, at the beginning of a ſyllable,” reſembles a v, as in Se. 0 n is W all 
0 ö 4. la the W of Te” LY 5 e and dene — 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
_ vowel, When w is uſed: before the letter b, it is really ſounded after it, as in when, 
In whore and wholeſome, the w is ſilent. e 
V begins no Engliſh word ; but when uſed, has the ſound of 4s. 

2, is uſed as a conſonant before a vowel or diphthong. | 1 

Z, begins no Engliſh word; when uſed it has the ſound of / hard, as its name ex- 


* 


preſſes, Its. form is the ſame. in-the Saxons, Gothic, and Greek alphabets. 


_ ebich, what; which our Saxon anceſtors even ſpelt in this manner, writing wen, 4wicho 
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TYMOL9GY. is that part of grammar which teaches the derivation of one word 


from another, and the various modifications by which each word is diverſified. _ 
| 'ords are either primitive or derivative. A primitive word is that which is derived” 
from no other in our language, as ball. A derivative is that which comes from ſome 

other word ip our language, as fiber, from Ab. „„ - 5 

Words are again divided into nine ſorts, as Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Article, 
Adverb, Conjunction, Prepolition, Interjetion, | : | 
The firff four, viz; noun, pronoun, verb, and participle, are. declined; but the laſt. 
five, Geste adverb, conjunction, prepoſition,. and intexjeftion, are not declined. _ 
 Detlenfion means the altering W the laſt ſyllable of a word. „ 
An Article is a word placed before nouns, to ſhew-and limit the extent of their ſignifi- 

CCT T | , 


4 
* 1 


cation. J ˙ . ²˙¹¹ IT, HEE JJC | SIS. 1 5 6:3 
The Engliſh have but two articles, A and The, but an u is added to it-before a vowel,” 
excepting the , , and an þ ſilent. A is uſed to point out a ſingle thing of the kind, 
in an indeterminate” manner; but he determines what particular thing is meant, thus, 
«this is .@ good book: i. e. one among the books that are good: again, this is he 
nidefinite article. 
It is, the nature c | 
mines it 8 thing of the kind; leaving it ſtill uncertain which, The determines 


boole;; that is, this particular book; from hence. g- is called the definitive, and tbe the 


which.it is, or of any, which they are. A therefore can only. be joined to ſubſtantives + | 


in the ſingular number; but be may be joined to -plurals: 


The definitive article the is ſometimes uſed with adverbs of the comparative and ſuper- 


lative degree, to mark that degree the more ſtrongly, as, Ihe more | examine. it, tbe 
more I approve it.? like this he aff of any. In ſome few caſes it is prefixed ta 
the propet᷑ names of towns, ſhips, 8c.. as tbe Hague, tbe Britannia. is uſed to expreſs. 
things not feen before, as, .@ Z?ggar is gone by; this implies that we have not ſeen him 
before; but if he paßt by the. next day, we then ſay, there: goes the beggar,” that. is, 
the ſame we ſaw: yelterday,. or a beggar who was ſeen before. > 
T be is uſed to expreſs emphaſis or excellence. When a ſubſtantive is wikhoyt any 
article it is to be underſtood in its moſt unlimited ſenſe; not one.in general, or one in 

particular but every individual that ran be comprehended in the term, is to be under- 


* 


nature, or all mankind. 


ſtood; thus, ,**-mer is born to trouble; that is, every one who partakes of the human 


b | SEE, | A noun. 


of both the articles to limit or determine the thing ſpoken of. 4 deter- 
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An noun is a word made uſt of to convey the idea of any thing, or che quality belong. 
ing to it; and is therefore ſubdivided into ſubſtantive and adjecti vg Br ; 
A noun ſubſtantive is the name of the thing itſelf, as a man, an anima. 185 
A noun adjective is à word uit qr ee hp al the qualities or properties of OY 
a8 good, great, Se E. e * ie new z * 4's DSS £4 3 
Subſtantives are Tubdivided. into hoped, or common. 5 5 
A noun ſubſtantive common, or appellative, is a word which ſtands for an” univerſal; 6b 3 
a whole rank-of beings of the ſame kind, as man, bird, fb. , 5 


A noun ſubſtantive proper, is a word that is appropriated to ſome individual, and 1 


diſtinguiſhes it from others of the ſame kind ; as Mary, is a name which belongs 
Particular woman, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh her from others of the ſame ſex or 
[Numzzr. Subſtantives may likewiſe be conſidered as aþplied * one. or more, which . 
is called number, and diftinguiſhed into ſingular or plural. 5 
1 - pk number is uſed when we ſpeak but of one perſon or ching, as afich, an | 
er, Ge. © 
The plural number is uſed when we ſpeak of more than one perſon or thing, a8 * 


de, they, boys, ticks, Mſters, Sc. 7 5 
he T, as 
85 | 


; ural number in Engliſh is genetally formed by adding ants to the 
itt makes Picks in the plural. The plural number therefore ds no more ſyhables 
the ſingular; unleſs when the 9 1 7 ends in ve, ze, ce, -or ge, and then it has a . T's: 
more than the ſingular, thus © kes cages, maze 2c inakes mazes,” vs makes maces, 
When the ſingular ends in „, 1. or E an * is put before the 5 in i the plural, thus | 
church, churches, lafh, laſhts, Be. ys To 
Words that end in For fe, make the Plural by chat ging 75 ald Ai into ves, an, 4 
calves, wife, wives, life, lives. 22 
But the following words 500%, Hoof, Hier; c. and generally ſpebking, words ending "OR 
F make the plural according to the general e i. e. by, ks hee * 5 5 us 
Muff makes mis, and beef makes Beef. VVV 
Nouns ending in, y make their plural in ies, 'becaple they vere, formerly w. vine ck 4 
ie in the ſingular, thus, - -cilty mak kes frailties | in the plural, 1 „35 
The following words form the plurals irregularly: die, al ice z mouſe,” 2 & ; of lice; gooſe, - 
Fete; foot, feet; tooth, teeth; pen Pence: man, wen; woman, women, and its com Free, : 
| as words form their plural in e, thus , chi makes children; _ eren; NY" | 
brethren and brothers. At preſent brethren is OO uſed but by divines. _. 
Ide following words are ufed in both numbers': Heep, boſe, fern, deer, * LY 
Theſe words have no fingular ; as aſhes, bellows, bo ehen, entrails, Is rs 2d 
bears, ſuuffers, tengs, thanks; and wages. | 
|  Fheſe words have no 5 Tune eb re it, "The þ proper. names os cities, countries, river, f 
F ea, the names of virtues and vices: ſpecifle names merely ſuch; .thaſe. of gold, ITY 
filver, or eopper.;, the names of herbs; « excepting nettle, poppy, lilly, <olewort, cabbage, 86: 
adly, The names of ſeveral kinds of corn and pulſe, as wheat, ge, barley, darpel, &c. 
exc pt bean, which makes beans, and Pea, peas. 7 Brees, wine, beer, ale, honey, on, milk, - 
butter, want the plural; but when ſome of theſe ſtand for individuals, or ſe everal forts, . 
they chen admit of a plural, as wines, oils. . 1 
A ſpecific name is that which lignified a whole ſpecies « or Kind, and may 'be Ailtinguiſhed, s 
both from its having no. plural, and from irs never eg uſed 2 in a the: Hngujar WA, 2 | 
it ; for we never ſay 4 fleſh, 4 n Rs | | + : 
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12215 to 1 the different relations i in - witch one . Sits to another, the 
"_ languages have made a change in their laſt ſyllables; but as we find no other 
chadge in Engliſh nouns, excepting in the genitive, we may ſay we have no other caſe; 
for excepting in the genitive, the reſpect which things bear to one another, is in our lan- 
Gage 5 by means of certain words called prepoſitions, ſuch are of, to, for, from, 
wit 

in Engliſh the genitive Is e xpreſſe by adding *s to the nominative ; as © the king's 
prerogatiyve;, Charles's-wain.”: When the 5s wo d ſaund harſh] 2. or that of the genitive 
of the ſingular and the plural i is the ſame, it is beſt to expreſs it by the prepoſition of, 
as the prerogative F the king. 

The ablative is 9 in ta by the prepoſio _ from, or by z as, he cut 
him * . 15 


o 
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* nmr is a name ES to nouns, ls the different Gans they Ga 
Sex is either male or female 5 inanimate things are OA * | On 
be of the neuter gender. 


"The Engliſh have four ways of diſtinguiſhing the ſex. . 


= different words. Batchelor, maid, or virgin; boar 2 z boy irl 1 brother, 
fiſter ; 1 ring, queen z lad, laſs; lord, lady z maſter, miſtreſs, & I” 3... 8 127 


0 When both 1 are comprehended under one word, we add an adjective to the 
word to diſtinguiſh the ſex. Thus the word child, bein ” wk. to bock " we 6d 
the words male or female ; as a male child, 2 a female chi 


III. Sometimes we add another ſubſtantive to the word, as, a nan e for the male 
fox, 4 maid /ervant for the female. © Theſe words are applied only to rational creatures, 
To diſtinguiſh che ſex of biccs, we add the words cock, or ben, as a cock ſparrow, a ben 
arrow. © 
og the common ide we make uſe of to diſtinguiſh the ſex are be and ſbe; when 
we ſpeak of the male ſex, we uſe the word be, as a be bear; when we ſpeak of the female, 
we uſe ſbe, as a ſbe bear; but when we ſpeak of a. thing that is neither male or female, 
we uſe it; for example, ſpeaking of /yow, we do not lay, be, or fbe melts, but it melts; 
and when we uſe a word which. leaves the ſex undetermined, we add it likewiſe, «© Do 
not wake the child, it is was; oÞ 
Some words which expreſs inanimate things, are uſed. figuratively, * ſerving we 


ay for e to 1 e are thereſore ſpoken of as RIO of ſome ooh 
thus 


nity, TH 
1 


$ 


thus. of the „un, we ſay, © His going forth is from the end of the heaven.“ Of the” 
moon, © In borrowed majeſty Se walks abroad.” 1 „ 


w. We likewiſe diſtinguiſh the female ſex in ſome nouns by adding 9% to the male, 


or changing the termination into /; as, abbot, abbeſs; actor, actreſs; adulterer, adul- #2 
treſs ; Jew, Jeweſs ; lion, lioneſs z prince, princes, e. | 1 


F 


* * 
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THE Engliſh adje#ive, is entirely vndeclined, being never varied on account. of caſe;, | 
gender, or number, but added to ſubſtantives in all relations without any change: 8 


chus we ſay, a good father, 4 good mother, good ſilver, good men, a wiſe king. 955 35 
. The Compariſon. of Adjectir es. 


Compariſon is the act of ſetting two or more things together in the mind, to find out 
their agreement or diſagreement; but by grammatical compariſon, we mean comparing. 
two or more qualities, whereby we are able to affirm, that the one is more or leſs, or 


poſſeſſed of any quality in the higheſt degree: ſo of three things, we, by comparing. j | 


them together, find: three degrees of ſoftneſs, the one being /ofter than the firſt, and the 
third the /ofef of the three. Hence we have three degrees. af compariſon, viz: the pub 7 
tive; the comparative, and the ſuperlative. e. IN > 
The poſitive expreſſes the . of a thing fimply, without any compariſon included, 
as n, or fair. Eg on rr ĩ oe 
The Nis heightens or leſſens the ſenſe of the poſitive; as, this wool is /ofter,. - 
or, ſhe is a fairer woman. . re TT on el a T5 
The e heightens the ſenſe of the poſitive in the higheſt, or diminiſhes it to 
the ow degree ; as, the wyſef man, 5, e. one who has not his equal in wiſdom; or ſſie 
is the faireſt woman. | = JJ 8 
The comparaſive degree is formed or made by adding er to the poſitive ; thus, to: fair 
we add er, which makes fairer, But if the poſitive ends with an e final we add only r; 
thus, to wiſe we add only an r, which makes -i -er. 


* 


makes faireſt; but, in caſe the politive ends with an e mute, we then only 


the poſitive be wiſe we only add f, which forms. the ſuperlative ik. 
But ſuch adjectives as are borrowed from the Latin, and ſuch as end in aix, cal, ous, ant, 
ive, en, ent, ible, ly, leſs, id, ſome, ry, al, able, ing, iſb, ed; if they are words of more than 
one ſyHable, form their comparative by putting more before the poſitive, and their ſuper- 
lative by prefixing moſt; thus, the comparative of certain, is more certain, and the ſuper- 
Jative moſt certain. Able and handſome are exceptions, making, abler, bandſomer, in the 
comparative, and ableft, bandſomeſt, in the ſuperlative. por . 


— ES 


© Some: adjectives likewiſe are compared by uſing better to expreſs the comparative, and 
beſt to denote the ſuperlative ; thus learned, in the comparative, makes better learned, and 
in the fuperlative be/ learned. | | „ . | 


=». 
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By, bot, and #t, danke the laſt. conſonant is their comparative and g 0 15 
grees, in order to retain the ſhort ſound of the Fee 82885 ” makes we vere 


Bot, better, botteft ; and fit makes fitter, and tie. 
TAE e of the following adjectives are eg, 


e : =  ——_— Ys agel. 5 5 . 
5 22 J))))))ÜÜVVVVVVVVV EL 7} "0 HT OI 
Tube Gllowiny words have not "Us comparative. degres; ; it; 3 vor, e 


verie 
— adjectives make their ſuperlative by adding maſt ; thus, fore makes former, and | 
foremoſt. From neatb, obſolete, comes neatber, and neathermoſt ; but hind has two ſuper-k 
latives, as Bid, binder, bindermoſt, and bindmoſt ; yet bindmoſt is not ſo proper as hinder- - 
moſt. Late has two comparatives as well as two ſoperistives, for from e, comes later, 


and latter; fern or laft. 


Moſt is 0 | added to a « ſubſtantive when it implies compariſon, as 1. 
aum, 
2 *Y vol 
8 H A y. vu. | 235 16 
uE u 106 baer, ge of the 8 words being diſh greeable and incomve⸗ 
nient, 2 de uſe of ſeveral words to ſupply them, whic are therefore called | 
pronouns. E 3 


A pronoun is a worduſed) inflead of « a noun  ſub{antive, in order to avoid W 
or tautalogy z thus, inſtead of my own name, 1 717 ; inftead of your name, I ſay, 
you ; 2 inffead” of. angther man ot woman' s name, I ſay, be or /be;. or, if more than 
one, 9 
pk As all Fanart” may "be an to theſe three heads ; iſt, in ſpeaking of ourſelves; _ 
2dly, in ſpeaking 1 another; atd Idly, in (peaking -f another theſe three heads are 
therefore cane by the name of” 7 890 80 For 
it, When 1 ſpeak of myſelf, Tue the word 7; and when feveral ſpeak of themſelves, 
they uf the word" e wiitetr words, [and e, arc of the fi perſontn. 
Adly, When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the word Tbon or you z hut when we ſpeak 8 
to more than oneß n Word er 5083 and the words ibou or ye are of the „ 

cond perſo nm N“ 

5 In ſpesking vf another "of the mate ſex5 we ſay bas bur if of the female ſex 
we ſay r; and ſhould we ſpeak of any thing that is neither male nor female, we ſay it; 
and if v ſpeak of mdre chings than oneg let them be of the male or female ſex, or eren 
of no ſex, we ways uſe lz, The words he, le, it, and tbty, are of the third perſon. 
Hence the rf perſon ſingular is J; the ſecond perſon thou, or you ; the third perſon, 
be, foe, 1. 1 he * e plural! is wwe, = ſecond, gou, or ge, the third, they. 4 | 

en 
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When eneuas are e declined, they are. ſaid: to have a foregoing ſtate and; * — +, 
ing ſtate, 5 

jng foregoing fate, is that i in which a word i is uſed before a verb: and the following I 
fate, that in which it is uſed after the verb. N 

From theſe pronouns are derived others, called pronouns poſe ve, ſo called becauſe 
they denote poſſeſſion; from me come my and mine; from bee, thy and thine; from us, . 
our and ours ; and from you, your, and yours, Theſe pronouns are ſometimes uſed to - 
expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing; as, © This is your doing; i. e. you are the 
cauſe of this. Again, This is y child ;” that is, 1 am the owner of this child... 
Theſe poſſeſſive pronouns have no caſes. 

The per/onal pronouns have the nature of OR. and ſtand by FRI nr 1 aye reſt. 


bare. the pature e adjectives. 1 


iN 


A TAB. LE of all the Pronouns in the fereral se, from Dr. Wallis... 5 


Their poſſeſſives- 1 
- "x0 de uſed” | 
= : 1 —— way 
2 2 2 | — oY 
| * Wo A & | 2. 12 
e 
| VA 1 24 | Ss | 
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e . 5 3 
Singular . My J. Mine. 
5 F ww; — 5 SE 8 | 
: Plural „ 3-5. Or Den: 
5 p Singular Thou or you 1 Thee Thy | Thine | . 
| Yeoryou |. You | Your | Yours | 
Singular Male j He 85 Him His His | 
Tl Con Female] © She | Her. | Her | Her | 
2 Perſons 4 — — ONICASEY LANSATREEY 
| | Neuter E „ Its 118 
Piu! { They | Them | Their | Theis 
The 1 15 Perſons. Bae Dh” 3 Whoſe ae e 
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Who is an interrogative ſo called from its being uſed in aſking a queſtion ; and is 

uſed only when we ſpeak of. perſons. FD % 8 
This, that, and which, are adjectives, though commonly reckoned to be pronouns, 

for they ate not put to ſupply the place of lubftantiven but are joined with them, as, 
dc his man.“ That book.” And if they occur at any time without ſubſtantives, their 
ſubſtantives are then underſtood, This and that are called demonſtratives, becauſe they 
ſhew what particular -perſon or thing ydu mean. This makes thgſe in the plural, and 
that makes thoſe. Which is called an interrogative, when uſed in aſking a queſtion, 
and a relative when it has relation to ſome. ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood, as, 
«Here is the guinea, which-(guinea) you loſt.“ It. is the ſame in both numbers, and 

is uſed only when we ſpeak of. things. | e 
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. Verb is a word that ſignifies to 3e, to do, or to /uffet; lignifying exiſtence, «ations > 
A or paſſion. Such. verbs as ſignify. merely being, are eſſential. verbs; thoſe that 
ſignify doing or action, are ae verbs; and. thoſe chat ſignify ſuffering, are called verbs: 

paſiee: Verbs that ſignify condition-or habit, are called xexter: ' In Engliſh, we have, 
rictly ſpeaking, no paſſive verbs, þut.expreſs ſuch verbs by means of auxiliary words. 
As actions may be conſidered as being paſt, or preſent, Verbs have tenſes, by which 
theſe tenſes are expreſſed. The Engliſh indeed have but two tenfes or times, viz, the 
2 and the preter time; the verb having other different endings only to expreſs - 
m. | | r | =. ES | 
The preſent tenſe, or time which now is, is expreſſed by the verb itſelf, as I Burn. 
The preter tenſe or time, called the preterite, is commonly made by adding ed to + 
make the preſent tenſe, as- Burn ed.: but if the-preſent tenſe ends in e, it is made by add- - 
Some verbs whoſe preſent tenſe end in d or 2, have their preter and preſent the 
ſame, as read, lead; but it is to be obſerved, that in pronunciation we make a diſtinnnn 
Ciion, the preſent being pronounced long, reed, lead, and the preter ſhort,” red, led; on 
which account ſeveral authors of note have choſen, for diſtinction's ſake, to write the 
preter as pronounced; amongſt yhich is Bolingbroke, who writes the preters of lead and 
read, led and re. „ | | 
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As actions are to be affirined of ourſelves, 70 others, or F others, verbs are ſaid to have 
e By pretn_g: On-proboune. peunet to rhe is Kage, 


lib, as - REIT: I 4 Pug 
ia Singular e = 1 


"ry 15 burn | e We burn 5 

ER i en nere 2. SOT. Its burn { 0 
1.3. Fe or ſhe burns J They burn & - 
the endings therefore of each perſons are expreſt. | 
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Mood ſign ges che different ee a 3 RE TOP to 08 ify the'y various. inden i 

| tions * affections of the mind or a method made uſe of to expreſs the manner, 
ſibility, or neceſſity of an action, together with the inclination of the agent. As 8 

ot liſh does not admit of a change in the end of its verbs, for this purpoſe; therefore 

1 2  evidens _ it has 2 moods. The _— we expreſs = 

ID 0 is by means eee place nowiinative. 

| n & we uſe can; to convey 798 3 

te /iderty, of the R_ we uſe n 
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The aFive eek is made by adding ing to the ve! ft 
verb. ends ine mute, the e is omitted, as in n, * it is called e au, paft ; 
cCiple, becauſe it ſignifies alſbowm. PF : 

J be paſſive participle is made by/ adding ed, t, or n, 10 the (weeds as e, 
lend, lent; beat, beaten. I his is called the paſſive parti whe Joined'w wu 
the verb 70 be, it makes up the whole/paſſive voice. en =o , . # 
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CHAP. xl. Of the defeRtive auxiliary VIA BS. 


* Defe&ive auxiliary verb is that which is not vſed but in its own or the preter tenſe, 


has no participles, and admits of no helping verbs to be put before it: of this 


L — do, will, Mall, may, can, with their preter tenſes did, would, ſbould, might, could, 
or muſt. 5 | 2» | | OE | 
| When do is. uſed as an auxiliary verb, it emphatically denotes the preſent time; and 


did the preter. Thus I burn, or I burned, is more emphatical or ſtrong when we ſay J do + | 


Burn, or I did burn. Do and did are formed thus; 


%%% oy 
rene > "Be Ba. "We do © 
\ Perſons 2 Thou doſt, or you do | Ye do, or you do. 
„„ 124" He Goth; 0 domn. „2j S >: 
) TOS, OE 155 We did | 
/ Perſons j 2 Thou didft, or you did Ye did, or you did 
Ede Nias 13 He did * "IF hey did © 
| 5 h or Will 
1 ſoall, thou ſbalt, or you ſhall, be Pall. Plural, Ve ſhall, ye ſhall, or you ſhall, they 


3 VV an 8 ER 

8 I will, thou wilt, or you will, be will. Plural, Ve will, ye or you will, they will. 

' To diſtinguiſh fall from will, though they are 2 uſed to expreſs ſomething future, 
it will be neceſſary. to obſerve, that in the firſt perſoh hu expreſſes a future action; but 
will promiſes or threatens ; thus 7 all proceed, or we fhall proceed, implies, that our 
proceeding is ſomething future; but when we ſay J will beat you, or I will pay you, T- 

promiſe or threaten beating or payment. Again, in the ſecond or third perſons, all 

commands, - promiſes, and threatens; but will barely foretells: thus when we ſay, you 
| ſhall go, we command a perſon to go; when we ſay, you ſhall have your money, we 

promiſe to pay a perſon ; and when we ſay, he Hall be hanged, we threaten; but when 
we ſay, he will be beaten, they will run away, we only foretel ſomething that may 


ha 9 an -D | | + | | - 
Fall, makes ſhould, which is thus formed, 7 ſhould, thou ſhould'ſt, or you ſhould, be 


foould. Plural, We fbould, ye or you ſbould, they ſhould. | | 
Mill, in the preter tenſe, makes would, and is declined thus, I would, thou would t., 


or you would, be would. Plural, We would, ye or you would, they would. 
In order to prevent impropriety, it ſhould be obſerved,” that. though both whuld and 


Hould are uſed to denote what was, or had been to come, yet would is only uſed to inti- 


mate the will or intention of the doer; as, I Would write, i. e. I am willing to write; 
the propriety of 


Might 


but I ſbould, denotes the bare futurity, or that the thing will be, and 
doing it ; as, I. ſhould write, i. e. it is __ for me to write. | 


* 
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' Might is declined thus, I might, thou mightft or you might, be might. Plural, we might, 

ye or you might, they might. | 2 „„ „ 
I may, thou mayſi or you may, he may. We may, ye or you may, they may. 
Can forms could, in the preter, and is thus declined; 7 2 thou canſt or you can, be 


ran. Plural, Ve can, ye or you can, they can, 1 could, thou couldſt, &c. like ſhould, 
Muft and ought, are thus declined. I muff, thou muſt, &c. without any variation in 
the perſons. | ought, thou oughtſt, or you ought, be ought, &c. N 5 


Ok the, perfect helping or auxiliary VER BS. | 
The per fed helping verbs are have, am, or be: they are called perfe# verbs, becauſe 755 


they may be joined with other auxiliary verbs, and are uſed in moſt of the tenſes. When 
bare is vſed as an auxiliary, it denotes the time in which any paſt action was done, and 


is thus declined ; 1 have, thou haßt, he bath. Plural, We have, ye bave, they bave. Its ; £ 


perfect is bad, and is declined after the following manner; I had, thou Badſt or you bad, 
be had. . Plural, We had, &c. When have is prefixt to another verb, it denotes thar 
the action is juſt paſt ; as, I have dined, i. e. the action of dining is Juſt 7 18 Had, 
denotes that an action was paſt before another which was paſt likewiſe; as, When Roger 


came to my houſe, I had dined z” i. e. the action of dining was paſt, before that of Roger's 


arrival, though paſt likewiſe. Had is likewiſe uſed to ſignify the time paſt of an action 
not done, but intended to be done; as, I bad gone thither, but Roger prevented me;“ 
i. e. the action of going thither was intended, and would have been paſt, had it not been 
. for Roger's prevention. In this ſenſe the ſecond branch of the ſentence begins with bat, 
as in the example produced. When Hall or will is added to bave, it, denotes the time 
on. is not, but will be paſt; as I ball have burned it, I i have tranſcribed it in an 
hour hence.“ 111 25 %%% ( „ 
As the Engliſh have no verbs paſſive, this defe& is ſupplied by adding am or be, to the 
participle paſſive : thus love, the participle paſſive, becomes à kind of verb paſſive when 
joined with am, as I am loved. But as am is a very irregular verb, it will not be unne- 
ceſſary to add the manner in which it is declined in the preſent and preter tenſes. In the 


preſent tenſe it is declined thus; ſingular, I am, thou art, or you are, be is: plural, we 


are, c. or, I be, thou be, be be; plural, we be, ye be, Sc. In the preter, we decline 

thus, I was, thou waſt, or you were, he was; plural, we were, ye were, Or you were, Oc. 

or, I were, thou wert, be were; plural, we were, ye were, they were. 1 2, 

This verb makes zo be in the infinitive, the active participle is being ; and the paſſive 

. participle been. The irregular” verbs are ſo numerous, that a particular detail of them 
would take up too much room in this treatiſe ; but as this omiſſion is already ſupplied. 

in the ſubſequent ſheets, we may be excuſed for not producing them here. os 
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Acduerbs are words added to verbs, 


by adding . to them; 


adjectives wiſe, and app. . 
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A prepoſition, is ſo named becauſe it is commonly put before the word to which it is 
applied, and ſerves both to connect words to one andther, ànd to ſhew the relation be- 
tween them; ſuch are of, witb, from, moſt of them originally denòte place. Some of 
them are prefixed to words ſo as to become a part of them; asia*bidty: out. go, overcome z 
- T9077 nee | 8 


the former abide, &c. are called inſeparable prepoſitions. 
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Are, as the name expreſſes, words throws in between the parts ef 4 ſentence, without 
ion in it, and denoting ſome emotion, or paſſion, of the mind, a- 


making any alterat 
ob! alas! ab! 
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ſingular or plural numbers, as, 
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Syn 1 
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be Haters of the order of e. in a ſentence, und he \eorrepoadence of one to 


Mother. 1 0510797 01014, 1 lib 516 ; 14 i 
Phe ger an affirmation 10 ad aſftmative. 1 is before' the- verb, as, << can. 1 
wallir deſeated Green.“ Ind an imterrogative ſentence, it is placed between the verb and 
its auxiliary, as Did Cornwallis defeat att The ow of an affirmation is. Placed afcer 
the verb, as Cornwallis defeated Green.” 

The adjeftive i is placed before the ſubſtantive, as, « 4 goed man; * but yet it is vlacdd 


after, when a verb comes between them, as, „che Lord is great; and likewiſe, when ; 
the clauſe of a ſentence depends upon the adjective, ad, “Feed me with food convenient 


for me.” The pronoun, adjective, or Se is coach in the ſame manner as the - | 
JeQive, i. e. before its antecedent. . 


' The adverb is placed before the ſubject and the verb, as; © Alexander entirely: ruined : 


Doren? of elſe berween be auxiliaries. of the verb and participle, as, * 1 hae (been 
exceedingly fatigued.” 42x41 $4: +a 


- iEbe/ adjeRive.. and wb muſt be. io: the me. ; aumber a. as he ſwbſlancvesy « as ce this 
man I love; the ſun ſbine . mati bile? 5 0 
When two ſubſtantives come before the verb, it muſt be i in the plural. E Your youth 


and merit have been abuſ _ 


The oblique or ſubſequent ſtate of the pronouns muſt be uſed after verbs rranſirve; «] : 
love ber; | wrote this for him.” 
A noun of multitude, which lign nifies many, may bave a verks or pronoun either in ibe 
My people 15 bn „— The enen, of the wicked 
have incloſed me.” A 
If the ſingulars joined with a conjunction are of fern perſons, in making the . 


7 tonoun agree! with them, the. ſecond takes place of the third, and the | firſt of either or.. 


h. as, '** Je and 7 Won at the hazard of ogy: lives.“ 3 and be had i it between : | 


h of ' fie 
FE ; l Aion 
va. 5 . 


The nevter pronoun [7] i is uſed to e the ſubje& of any diſcourſe. or 3 3 
the ſtate of any thing or perſon; and the thing that is the cauſe of any event or efftct, 
or any perſon conſidered as the cauſe, as, Twas at the royal feaſt of Perſia won; lt 


happened an a ſummer' s holiday. ata is it in the preſs that calls ro me i—How ; is it - 


with vou 2 1 2 R 1 3 

The verb 10 be has always a-nominative N N it; as; 00 It was Fi that did-i . 
The abverbs when, why, after, &c. being left out, the participle is inde ndent, of-: © 
the reft of the ſentence; and is called in La in the abl/ative ahſolute, but ü is in TIE; the | 
nominative, 28, ge The _— r . N ia the midſt. 88 5, 
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on! God A the mount of Sins, whoſe grey top 
« Shall tremble lie geſcending, __ Gre.” + 


MiLTo' s Par, Loſt, xii. 227. 
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0 N a rverb, is [the fign of the infuitive x but ſome; words have other verbs fol- 

| Jowin them without this ſign ; as bid, dare, make, feel, let, and ſometimes have, as, 1 
bade him do it. - you dare not do it —1 ſaw him do it, —I will. make him feel it, — I beard 
| him ſay it; I will make him do it.” The North Bricons ſeem not to have adverted to 
this rule in their compoſitions, in our language. 

The infinitive mood is made abſolute, or uſed independently of a ſentence ſu plying 
the place of the conjunction with the ſubjunctive mood, as, . to confeſs the. trut I was 
in the fault; that is, that I may confefs the truth, e. 
The infnitive mood is ſometimes: uſed. as a ſubſtantive to expreſs the aZion which the 
verb expreſſes ; thus the. infinitive mood is ſubſtituted inſtead of a ſubſtantive in different 
caſes z in the nominative, a, 5 fa win 15 Pleaſant, in the lubſequent or following caſe, 
as, © men love to win. 2 
| The participle with a pr prepe tion before ſtill. retaining its government is what the Latina 
8 call their -gerund ; "as, © Felicity is to be obtained by avoiding evil.” 
The participle; with an article before it, and the prepoſition after it, becomes a ſubſtan- 
tive expreſſing the action which the verb implies, As, © Theſe are the rules of logic, * 

obſerving of which, you may learn to reaſon well.“ 


Or it may be expreſſed by the participle or gerund, as, « by Arent which,”” n not, 


©. but obſerving of of which,” pri © by be obſerving which.” 

Ih be participle frequently becomes an adjective, w zen it is joined to a ſubſtantive merely 
to denote its quality, without reſpect of time, and as. ſuch it admiry of e as 
a learned, a more,, or a moſt learned man. 75 . | 
Simple ſentenees are explicative, interrogative, or, imperative. | | 

An explicative ſentence is, when a thing is ſaid to be, or not to abel to 5 or not to 
do; to ſuffer, or not to ſuffer; in a direct manner. If the ſentence be negative, the ad- 
verb not is placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itſelf, if it have n ene, as, 
te It did not touch him; or, It foucbed him not.” To 


-In an interrogative ſentence, when a queſtion'is aſked, rhe-nominatve caſe Follows the 5 


principal verb, as, * i it I, Did Alexander conquer the Perſians ? | 
In an imperative- ſentence, that is, when a thing is commanded, or 8 the. 
* nominative caſe likewiſe follows the, n 28, 5 %, thou traitor,” oy. _ Let us be 
Sons,, 8 : > f 
The En glim adj Jeflive having n. no variation of gender or aumber, cannot bur? agree 
with the lire | in thoſe re yet as ſome of the pronouns have the plural num- 


ber, they muſt agree in e with their ſubſtantives, as, „ With reſpett to theſe civili- 


ties, they are an, &c.” 
In ſome caſes the are be becomes: 4 ſubſtantive, and has another adje&tive joined to 
it, as, © the chief. go 
Sometimes, on the contrary, the ſubſtantive becomes an adjefiive,. or ſopplies 5 
the place of one, when e with another ſubitantive, , ea water, foreſt- 
ſree. | 


affettedly, and was attentively heard.” = - 
In Engliſh #0 negatives. deſtroy. each other, or are almoſt equal to an e as, 
Nor did they not perceive. | 
e require the adſelbive or following "caſe afier them, as; hh” 
The prepoſition is frequently ſeparated 3 the relative which 3 it governs, 'and joined 


to the verb at the end | of the entence, or of ſome member of it, as, 8 8 wo 


An 


The . is placed either. fore eee, 7: verbs, and. frequently Ane the 
auxiliary and the verb; as, “ He made a very elegant harangue As “He ſpake un. | 
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x an author whom I am much delighted with,” © The work is too well 158 de er N 
HE authors with a truth- which generally their bookſellers are the firſt: that inform them 
of.” However, the placing the prepoſition before the relative is more graceful, 2 

well as more perſpicuous, and | agrees much better _ the folemn and elevated 
. | 
„ ie prepoſitions to and for are often onder woch but mbre eſpecially before the pro- 
noun, as, © Give me the book A «© Get me the money; R W Give to me he 


book ;” Get for me the money? | 
The prepoſitions in or on are ofren omitted before nouns expreſſing time, is, in; <6 this 


fe Handy night, next month, i. e. on bis day; in next month, &c. » 
wo or more ſimple ſentences you together by one or more conneling words, form a” 


compound fentence. 
The connecting words are relatives, or conjundions, the examples are theſe, 1. « Bleſſed | 


is the man, who feareth the Lord.” 2. Life is ſhort, and art is long.” . 8 
The relative is the nominative caſe to the verb, wlien no other nominative cores”: 


it and the verb: but when another nominative caſe comes between it and the verb, the 
relative is governed by ſome word in that ſentence, 2s, the _ who preſerverh me, 
whoſe Jam, and whom I ſerve.” . 

Every relative has an antecedent, either expreſſed or underſtood, as, 4 teals"ny 


purſe, ſteals traſn; i, e. the man who Reals my purſe ſteals traſs. 9 | 
The relative is of the ſame perſon with the antecedent, and the verb likewiſe, , | 


* Who is this that cometh from Edom, this that is glorious in his apparel ?” 
Some conjunctions require the indicative, and ſome the Jubjun@ive after them, while others. 


haye'no influence at all upon the mood. 
Hypothetical, conditional, conceſſive, and exceptive conjunctions, generally require 


ts po 
the ſubjunctive modd after them, as, if, though, unleſs, whether, or; thus, if thou be 
the 952 of God 0 « Th ugh he lay me: Unleſs. he waſh his fleſh : ?” « Whether it were 15 | 
or they i i 
That expreſſing motive or end, has the ſobjunctive, with may, might, ſhould, Meer-h 3 s 
When the qualities of things are compared, the latter noun is not governed by he” 
conjunction ban, or as, but agrees with the verb, or is governed by the verb, or prepoſi- + 
tion expreſſed or underſtood, as, Thou art not as wiſe as 1 2 „ « Ice is hand- 
ſomer than [you think] me.“ If you complete the ſentence, by ſupp ing the part which ; 
is underſtood, in this manner, the caſe of the latter noun will be eaſily determined. 
1 Interjeftions in Engliſh. govern no caſes, though they are uſually followed with nouns” 
in the nominative caſe, and verbs in the indicative mood; yet neither the caſe or mood 
is determined by them, but by the nature of the ſentence : For though me, tber, bim, ber, 
and us are uſed after them, which are the dative caſes in the Saxon, they are to be con- 
ſidered as ſuch in theſe inſtances, and, as continuing ſuch in the 5 and 9 


in their very form he force of the prepoſitions to on for. 
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